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JSattls-Axe;  a  weapon  much  used  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  middle  a^8,pardcu- 
hafy  by  the  people  who  fou^t  on  foot 
It  was  not  uncommon,  however,  among 
^e  knighta,  who  used  also  the  mace,  a 
species  of  iron  club  or  hammer.  Both 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  different  coUeotions 
of  old  arms  in  Europe.  Both  these 
weapons,  and  another  kind,  called,  in- 
Geiman,  MorgmHem  (morning  slarl  con- 
sisting of  a  staff,  having  an  iron  ball  at 
the  end,  with  cross  iron  spikes,  served  to 
ffive  stunninff  blows,  whose  force  was 
Kh  through  the  iron  armor  of  the  knights. 
Knights  used  chiefly  the  MorgtMiern 
and  the  mace.  The  Graeka  and  Romans 
did  not  employ  the  batde-axe,  though  it 
was  found  among  contemporary  nauona. 
In  fiict,  the  axe  is  one  of  the  earliest 
weapons,  its  use,  as  an  infllrument  of  do- 
mestic industry,  naturally  suggesting  its 
application  for  purposes  of  olrence ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  always  be  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  the  ait  of  fencing,  at- 
tacking and  guarding  is  the  least  culti- 
vated; because  the  heavier  the  blow 
Ipven  with  this  instrument,  the  mors  will 
it  expose  the  fighter.  It  is  a  weapon 
which  affords  hardly  an^  guard,  and  it 
never  would  have  remamed  so  long  in 
use  in  the  nuddle  ages,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  iron  armor,  which  protected  the 
body  firom  every  thing  but  heavy  blows. 
In  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the 
battle-axe  was  much  employed*  At  the 
batde  of  Bannockbum,  king  Kobert  Bruce 
clave  an  English  champion  down  to  the 
chine  with  one  blow  or  his  axe.  A  blow 
of  equal  force  was  given  by  a  Suablan 
knif,ht,  in  the  Levant,  in  presence  of  the 
German  emperor.  The  l^xshaber  axe 
remained  a  rarmidabk  impleiBent  of  de- 


struction in  the  hands  of  the  Highlanden 
nearly  to  the  present  period,  and  is  sdll 
used,  by  the  city-guard  of  Edinburgh,  in 
quelling  riots,  &c. 

Battlx-Piece  ;  a  painting  which  rep- 
resents a  battle,  exhibiting  luge  masses 
of  men  in  action.  The  armor  of  the  an^ 
cients,  and  the  whole  array  and  action  of 
their  battles,  afford  subjects  much  more 
fiivorable  to  the  artist  than  the  straight 
Unes,  or  condensed  columns,  and  the  fire- 
arms of  the  modems.  A  painter  of  bat* 
tie-pieces  oupht  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  horses 
and  men,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  seen  a 
battle,  as  few  persons  are  able  to  form 
from  hearsay  an  accurate  idea  of  such  a 
scene.  Some  of  the  createst  pieces  of 
this  kind  ase^  the  battle  of  Constantine, 
of  which  the  cartoons  were  drawn  by 
Raphael,  and  which  was  executed  bv 
Giulio  Romano ;  Labrun^s  battles  of  Al- 
exander, and  the  battles  of  the  Amazons, 
by  Rubens.  From  these  may  be  distin- 
guished the  skirmishes,  surprises,  &,c., 
which  ars  represented  with  so  much 
skill  by  Antonio  Tempests,  John  Snel- 
Knk,  JOS.  van  der  Velde,  John  Asselyn. 
Peter  Sneers,  Robert  von  Hoek,  Ful- 
cone,  called  ^rmeoU  deUe  haUagUe,  James 
Coortois,  Francis  van  der  Meulen,  Philip 
Wouvermann,  Oharies  Brevdel,  Henry 
Verschuuring  and  Geoige  Philip  Rugen- 
das. 

Battooe^,  Battacxb  ;  two  thin  sticks, 
with  which  criminals  in  Russia  were 
fbrmeriy  beaten  upon  their  naked  backa 
The  criminal  was  laid  upon  the  ground, 
and  one  of  the  executionere  sat  upon  his 
head,  another  upon  his  feet.  By  me  code 
of  Cadierine  II,  this  |i'jnit)unent  was 
aboliriied. 
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Battubcas,  Las ;  two  valleys,  enclosed 
by  high  mountains,  in  the  Spanish  king- 
dom of  Leon,  50  miles  from  Salamanca, 
about  a  Spanish  mile  long,  and  so  inac- 
cessible that  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Spaniards  for 
several  centuries.  However,  a  convent  of 
Carmelites  was  built  in  the  Battueces  val- 
leys as  early  as  1559.  They  are  situated 
so  low,  that,  in  the  longest  days,  the  sun 
only  shines  there  for  four  hours.  The  com- 
mon account,  that  these  valleys  were  dis- 
covered in  the  16th  century,  by  two  lovers, 
who  fled  there  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
their  families,  has  been  declared  by  father 
Feyjoo  to  be  unfounded.  Madame  de 
Crenlis  has  founded  upon  this  story  her 
romance  Las  BaJttukas  (Paris,  1816,  2 
vols.);  but  she  labors  under  a  mistake 
when  she  asserts  that  M.  de  Bourgoin^, 
in  his  Travels  through  ^)ain,  has  quoted, 
as  a  historidftl  &ct,  what  she  relates  of 
the  Battuecas. 

Baucis;  a  Phrygian  woman;  the  wife 
of  Philemon.  They  received  Jupiter  and 
Mwcury  hospitably,  afler  tiiese  gods  had 
be^n  denied  hospitality  m  the  whole 
country,  while  travelling  in  disguise.  A 
deluge  destroyed  the  remainder  of  the 
peo]Me,  but  PhilenKm  and  Baucis,  with 
their  cottage,  were  saved.  They  begged 
the  gods  to  make  their  cottage  a  temple, 
in  whicb  they  could  officiate  as  priest  and 
priestess,  and  that  they  mi^t  die  togeth- 
er; which  was  granted  Philemon  and 
Baucis  are  thererore  names  often  used  to 
indicate  fidthftd  and  attached  married 
people. 

Bauman  IsLAifBS ;  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered,  in 
1722,  by  Banman,  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world  with  Rop|ewein.  All  the  in- 
habitants, says  a  wnter,  are  white ;  some 
of  them  burned  by  the  sun:  they  are 
numerous,  and  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, but  represented  as  of  a  gentle  and 
humane  disposition,  and  friend^  to  stran- 
gers. The  largest  island  is  about  21  or 
22  miles  in  circumference,  with  good  an- 
chorage.   Lmi.  173^  W. ;  lat  12^  S. 

Bauhann's  Cavern  (in  German,  Bcm- 
nuumtMhU) ;  an  interestmg  natural  cavern 
in  the  Harz,  in  the  principality  of  Blan- 
kenburg,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Bode, 
about  five  miles  fixim  Blankenburg,  in  a 
limestone  mountain,  consisting  of  six 
principal  apartments,  besides  many  small-* 
er  ones,  every  where  covered  with  stalac- 
tites. The  eaithy  ingredients  of  these 
petrifiustions  are  held  m  solution  by  the 
water,  which  penetrates  the  rock,  and 
deposits  a  calcarious  ptone.    The  name 


of  this  cavern  is  derived  from  a  miner 
who  entered  it,  in  1672,  vrith  the  view  of 
finding  ore,  but  lost  his  way,  and  wander- 
ed about  for  two  days  before  he  could  find 
the  entrance.    He  soon  after  died. 

Baumoarten,  Alexander  Gottlieb,  bom, 
in  1714,  at  Berlin,  an  acute  and  clear 
thinker,  of  the  school  of  Wolf^  studied  at 
Halle,  and  was,  for  a  time,  professor  ex- 
traordinary there.  In  1740,  he  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Odei^  and  died  there  in  17d2.  He  is  the 
founder  of  aesthetics  as  a  science,  and 
the  inventor  of  this  name.  He  derived 
the  rules  of  art  fipom  the  works  of  art  and 
their  efi*ects.  Hereby  he  distinguished 
himself  advantageously  from  the  theorists 
of  his  time.  (&ee  Msthdics,)  His  ideas  of 
this  science  he  first  developed  in  his  aca- 
demical discussion,  Dt  NhnnvUis  ad  Poema 
pertmeniffrttf  (Halle,  1735, 4to).  George  Fr. 
Meier's  Principles  of  all  Liberal  Sciences 
(3  vol&,  HaUe,  1748—50)  originated  from 
his  suggestions.  Eight  years  later,  B. 
published  his  JEathdica  (Frankibrt  on  the 
Oder,  1750^-58,  2  vols.),  a  woric  which 
deadi  prevented  him  ftom  completing. 

Bause,  John  Frederic,  a  distinguished 
German  engraver,  bom  at  Halle,  in  1738, 
died  at  Weimar,  1814.  He  resided  chief- 
ly at  Leipsic,  where  he  executed  many 
higlily  esteemed  engraving  He  was  a 
member  of  several  academies  of  fine  arts. 

Bautzen,  or  Bunsssiff ;  capital  of  Up- 
per Lusada,  in  the  jNut  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Saxooy,  upon  a  height  defended 
on  me  west  side  by  steep  rocks^  the  foot 
of  which  is  watered  by  the  Spree.  Among 
the  11,500  ihhabitants,  who  are  princi- 
pally Lutherans,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Wendes,  or  descendants  of  the  Vandals, 
who  worship  in  a  Lutheran  and  in  a 
Catholic  church,  in  their  ovni  language. 
The  German  pm  of  the  population,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  worship  together 
in  the  cathedral :  the  former  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  third  part  of  it,  including 
the  high  altar,  sufficiently  large  for  the 
small  Catholic  congregation;  the  nave 
serves  the  Lutheran  community  as  their 
parish  church,  and  the  mutual  spirit  of 
toleration  in  both  parties  has,  in  recent 
times,  prevented  trouble  from  such  an 
arrangemenL — ^Here  was  fought,  on  the 
20th  and  21st  of  May,  1813,  the  second 
great  battle  in  the  campaign  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  Rusnans  against  the  French. 
The  alUes  had  been  compelled,  after  the 
battle  of  LAtzen  (May  2, 1813),  to  retreat 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  pre* 
pared  themselves,  near  Bautzen  on  Ae 
Spree,  for  a  new  engagement    Aldiough 
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the  anny  oTNapoleon  was  fiur  superior  in . 
number,  being  strengthened  by  reCn- 
fiircements  from  France,  Italy  and  the 
troops  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
80  as  to  amount  to  about  148,000  men, 
yet  the  allies  determined  to  risk  a  bottle, 
that  ProsBia  miffht  gain  time  for  its  levies 
in  Silesia,  and  Napoleon  be  checked  in  his 
advance  as  much  as  possi^ler'  It  was  also 
desirable  that  the  vraveriag  cabinet  of  Aus- 
tria should  be  convinced  that  the  army  was 
able  to  mske  a  stand  agauist  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  courage  of  the  new  Prussian 
recruits  should  not  be  damped  by  contin- 
ual retreat,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  their 
wish  for  battle  gratified.  On  the  morning 
of  May  20^  Napoleon  disclosed  his  plan 
of  attack.  In  the  evening,  the  French 
had  gained  the  city  of  Bautzen.  On  the 
21st,  the  fight  continued  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  allies  resolved 
on  a  retreat,  which  was  performed  in  such 
order,  tluit  Napoleon  was  not  able  to  gain 
any  immediate  advantage  Geom  his  victo- 
ly.  The  field  of  battle  was  covered  with 
the  dead,  and  was  lighted  by  90  burning 
villages.  The  French  loss  was  about 
8000  men  killed,  and  18,000  wounded ; 
that  of  the  allies,  between  8  and  12,000. 
Napoleon,  to  encourage  his  troops,  assign- 
ed 25,000,000  finncs  for  the  erection  of  a 
moiiument  upon  mount  Cenis,  as  a  token 
of  his  gratitude  towards  tho  French  and 
Italian  troops.  The  rear  of  the  alhes 
repulsed  two  serious  attacks,  and,  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  Napoleon,  they 
marched  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  Piil- 
zen.  But  Lauriston  occupied  Breslau. 
The  position  of  the  aUies,  threatening  the 
right  vring  of  the  French  army,  the  great 
loss  which  the  French  had  sufiered,  and 
the  detached  corps,  which  cut  off  Na]^ 
Icon's  communication  with  Saxony,  in- 
duced him  to  acce(|g  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  on  the  4th  of  7une,  near  the  city  of 
Jauer.    (See  ^oro/ 1812-1815.) 

Bavaria.  At  the  time  of  the  general 
migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  regions 
ibrmerly  inhabited  by  the  Boii,  the  Cehs 
of  the  Danube,  were  taken  possession  of 
by  some  German  tribes.  This  country, 
in  tlie  time  of  Ccesar,  had  been  a  waste, 
and,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  Roman 
province  (Vindelicia  and  Noricum).  At 
the  end  or  the  fifth  century,  these  tribes— 
the  Heruli,  the  Rugians,tlie  Turcilingians 
and  the  Skyres — stormed  a  confederacy, 
like  those  of  the  Franks  and  the  Mar- 
comanni,  under  the  name  Baioariatu, 
They  spread  firom  Noricum  westward  to 
the  Lech.  Ratisbon  was  their  chief  seat. 
This  country  was  then  called  ^Twieum, 
1* 


and,  according  to  Mannert,  vras  never 
subjected  to  the  Ostrogoths.  When  the 
Franks  took  possession  of  RhcBtia,  the 
Baioarians  became  subject  to  them.  The 
people,  however,  still  retained  the  liberty 
of  choosing  their  own  rulera.  After  the 
division  or  the  empire  of  Chariemagne, 
this  region  was  disturbed,  like  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival 
dukes,  till  the  time  of  Otho  the  Great, 
count  palatine  of  Wittelsbach.  Otho,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty,  died  in 
1183.  His  successor,  Louis  I,  enlarged 
the  Bavarian  territory,  and  acquired  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  1231,  probably  at  the  instigation 
of  Henry,  whose  rebellion  against  his 
father,  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  the  duke 
had  censured.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Otho,  the  Dlustrious,  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  Under  his  reign,  the  bishops 
made  themselves  independent.  His  do- 
minions, however,  were  considerably  in- 
creased. His  attachment  to  the  emperor 
involved  him  in  the  excommunication 
pronounced  against  that  prince.  He  died 
m  1253.  His  sons,  Louis  and  Henrv, 
reigned  for  two  vears  in  conjunction.  In 
1255,  they  divided  the  temtories,  Louis 
receiving  Upper  and  Henry  Lower  Ba- 
varia. The  line  of  the  latter  became 
extinct  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  in- 
heritance of  the  unhappy  Conradin  of 
Hohenstaufen  fell  into  the  hands  of  these 
princes.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  Louis 
was  raised  to  the  imperial  dicnity,  in 
1314,  under  the  title  oi  L&uis  iV  (q.  v.), 
called  tht  BcBoarian,  He  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  sons  of  his  brother 
(Pavia,  1329)  ft>r  the  division  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  fiimily.  In  consequence 
of  this  agreement,  kmg  Maximilian  Jo- 
seph united  all  Uie  dominions  of  the 
Wittelsbach  dynasty  in  1799.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  Lower  Bavarian  line, 
the  emperor  Louis,  by  the  desire  of  his 
states,  united  Lower  with  Upper  Bavaria. 
The  emperor  introduced  a  new  code  of 
laws  for  Upper  Bavaria,  a  new  oiij[ani2a- 
tion  of  the  courts  ft>r  Lower  Bavana,  con- 
ferred the  privileges  of  a  city  on  Munich, 
and  reduced  to  order  the  internal  admin- 
istration. He  died  Oct  11, 1347,  leaving 
six  sons  by  two  marriages.  His  domin- 
ions included  Bavaria,  Brandenbura,  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  Tyrol, 
&c.  These  provinces  were  soon  lost  by 
the  divisions  and  dissensions  of  the  dif- 
ferent lines.  Most  of  the  lines  founded 
by  the  nx  brothers  eariy  became  extinct. 
In  1506,  a  diet  of  the  states  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Bavaria  was  assembled  by  duke 
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A)bMt  It,  wlio^  wilb  the  woam  of  his 
brother  WoUgmk^  and  of  the  est^itefl, 
published  «  fire^^iiiatie  sonetioiny  intro- 
dueing  the  law  of  primogenitujre,  and 
fixiDg  the  allowance  of  the  younger  aons. 
Albert  died  in  1508.  Of  lu8  throe  sonsi 
William  IV,  Louis  a^d  Ernest,  William 
ought,  accordingly,  to  have  been  hia  sole 
heir.  The  authority  was,  however,  di- 
vided, after  much  contest,  between  Wil- 
liam IV  and  Louis,  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1534.  These  princes  vfero  both 
opposed  to  the  roformatioo.  Luther's 
roost  violent  opponent,  John  £ek,  lived  at 
Ingcdstadt,  under  their  protection,  which 
they  also  extended  to  the  Jesuits.  Wil- 
liam died  in  1550 ;  his  son  Albert  V,  the 
Generous,  succeeded  him.  He  also  fa- 
vored the  Jesuits,  but  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  aits  and  sciences.  The  states  re- 
ceived irom  him  sreat  privileges.  He 
died  in  1579.  Of  three  sons,  the  eldest, 
William  V,  the  Pious,  succeeded  him, 
and,  in  1506^  lesigiied  the  government  to 
his  eldest  son,  A&ximilian  I,  and  retirod 
to  a  monastery.  Maximilian,  a  prince  of 
distinguished  abilities,  was  the  soul  of  the 
league  formed  against  the  Protestant 
union.  In  the  course  of  the  30  years^ 
war,  which  had  just  broken  out,  Maxi- 
milian was  invested,  by  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II  (1633),  v^th  the  dignity  of 
elector  palatine.  The  peacSe  of  West- 
phalia confirmed  Maximilian  in  the  elec- 
toral digni^  and  the  possession  of  the 
upper  palatinate,  in  return  for  the  ronun- 
ciatlon  of  Upper  Austria,  which  had  been 
pledged  to  him  for  13,000,000  florins,  ex« 
penses  of  war ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  new  electorate,  the  eighth,  was  estab- 
lished for  the  palatinate  hne,  and  its  suc- 
cession to  the  title  «nd  territoiy  of  the 
original  electorate  was  settled,  in  case  of 
the  failuro  of  the  line  of  William.  Max- 
imilian died  Sept.  27, 1651,  after  a  rei^ 
of  55  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ferdinand  Maria,  who  was  succeed- 
ed, in  1679,  by  his  eldest  son,  Maximihan 
Emanuel.  In  tlie  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, the  elector  declared  for  France. 
After  the  unfi>rtunate  battle  at  Blenheim, 
Bavaria  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
as  a  conquered  country.  The  elector 
was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in 
1706,  and  was  not  reinstated  in  his  gov- 
ernment till  the  peace  of  Baden  (1714). 
After  bis  death,  m  1726,  Charles  Albert 
succeeded  him  in  the  electoral  dignity. 
Although  he  had  signed  the  .prafmatic 
sanction  of  the  emperor  Charies  VI,  yet, 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Silesian  virar,  so 


ibitnnaie  for  the  king  of  PrusBia,  he 
claimed  the  whole  Austrian  teiritory, 
subjected  all  Upper  Austria,  assumed  the 
tide  of  archduke  ofJhjutrioy  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Prague  in  the  same  year  received 
homage  as  king  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany,  at  Frank- 
fort,-1742,  under  the  title  of  Charies  VIL 
But  here  bis  fi>rtune  began  to  decline. 
As  he  had  received  the  homace  of  Aus- 
tria and  Bohemia,  so,  after  Uie  sudden 
change  in  the  Ibstune  of  the  war  (1743), 
Maria  Theresa  obliged  the  states  of  Bava- 
ria, and  of  the  upper  palatinate,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  her.  Notvrithstanding  his 
aUiance  vrith  the  landgrave  of  Hosse- 
Cassel  and  Frederic  II  (1744),  and  the 
progress  of  the  Prussian  arms,  Charies 
was  compelled,  by  the  superior  talent  of 
the  Austrian  general,  Charlea  of  Lorraine, 
to  expose  Bavaria.  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  end  of  the  war,  but  died  Jan.  20, 
1745.  His  son  and  successor,  Maximilian 
Joseph  III,  who  also  assumed,  at  first, 
the  title  of  archduke  of  AudriOf  made 
peaoe  with  Austria  soon  after,  at  Fussen 
(April  22, 1745)^  became  one  of  the  guar- 
antees of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  prom- 
ised the  arehduke  Francis  his  vote  in  the 
election  of  emperor,  and  received,  in  re- 
turn, all  the  Bavarian  territories  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Austria.  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  good  of  his  country.  He  encouraged 
agriculture,  manu&ctures,  mining ;  regu- 
lated the  judidal  establishments,  the  po- 
hce,  the  finances,  and  institutions  ft>r 
instruction ;  the  sciences  were  promoted 
by  the  foundation  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences at  Munich,  in  1759,  and  the  fine 
arts  found  in  him  a  liberal  protector.  He, 
himself  without  children,  confinned  all 
the  contracts  relating  to  die  inheritance, 
which  had  been  mac^  with  the  electoral 
line  of  the  palatinate  since  the  treaty  of 
Pavia  (1329\  In  compliance  vrith  the 
treaties  of  tne  house  of  Wittelsbach,  as 
well  as  vrith  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  rig^t  of  succession  in 
Bavaria  reverted,  undeniably,  to  the  elec- 
tor of  the  palatinate,  since  the  Wittels- 
bach-Bavanan  line  became  extinct  on 
the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  SOth  of 
Dec.,  1777.  Austria  then  laid  claim  to 
Lower  Bavaria,  and  attempted  to  support 
her  demands  by  arms,  wimout  any  Jj^vi- 
ous  declaration  of  war.  Charies  Theo- 
dore, being  vrithout  children,  was  per- 
suaded to  «ffn  a  treaty  (Jan.  3  and  14. 
1778),  fonnalV  renouncing  the  Bavarian 
succession.  "Bat  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts, 
uncle  of  the  reignuig  king,  the  nearest 
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afnate  and  pKesiuoptive  heir,  encouraged 
1^  Frederic  11*  retused  to  aoknowled^ 
thai  reBuneialion.  This  was  the  origm 
of  the  war  of  tlie  Bavajrian  succession, 
which  was  temunated,  without  bloodshed 
(owiDg  chicly  to  the  Russian  deelaratioa 
a^  war  against  Austria),  bvthe  peace  of 
Teschen,  May  13, 1779.  The  possession 
of  BsTaria,  m>mi  which  Austria  obtained 
only  the  Innviertei,  with  Braunau  (800 
square  miles),  was  secured  to  the  elector 
palatine  of  mvaria,  according  to  the  fam- 
ily compacts.  By  this  union  of  the  Ba- 
rarian  dominions,  the  eighth  electorate 
became  extinct,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  In  1764^ 
howerer,  the  possession  of  Bavaria  again 
became  an  oDject  of  desire  at  Vienna, 
and  an  exchange  was  proposed,  which 
had  been  already  a  subject  of  negotiation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy.  The 
emperor  Joseph  II  proposed  to  the  elec- 
tor to  exchange  Bavaria  for  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  (excluding  Luxembui^  and 
Namur),  and  the  sum  of  3,000,000  flor- 
ins lor  himself  and  the  duke  of  Deux- 
Pimts,  with  the  title  o£kiug  ofByrvuntfy, 
This  project,  though  &vored  by  Russia, 
was  aiaappointed  by  the  firmness  of  the 
duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  who^  encouraged 
by  the  protectieo  of  Pnissia,  declared 
*^  that  he  would  never  consent  to  barter 
away  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors." 
The  zeal  with  which  Frederic  II  adopted 
the  cause  of  Bavaria,  induced  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  to  relinquish  the  plan,  and  to 
declare,  at  the  same  time,  ''that  there 
never  had  been  and  never  would  be  ai^ 
intention  of  a  forced  exchange.'*  (dee 
Leagm  <jf^  Princes,)  The  reign  of 
Charles  Theodore  was  remarkable  £w 
the  rise  of  the  lUuminaH  (q.  v.)  in  Bava- 
ria, for  the  processes  against  them,  and 
the  revival  of  Jesuitism.  During  these 
trouUes,  the  liber^  of  the  press  was  cod- 
tinuafiiy  more  and  more  restrained,  and  a 
period  of  intellectual  darkness  appeared 
^  be  about  to  commence.  In  the  war 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  elector  sent 
his  contm^nt  to  the  army  of  the  empire. 
The  palatmale  suffered  much,  and,  in 
1796,  Bavaria  itself  became  the  theatre 
of  war.  At  this  crifiDS  (Feb.  16,  1799), 
Charles  Theodore  died  without  issue,  and 
the  Sulzbach  branch  of  the  hne  <^  the 
palatinate  became  extinct  with  him.  The 
duke  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Deux-Ponts 
oarae  into  possession  of  all  the  Bavarian 
territories.  The  peace  of  Luneville  (Feb. 
9, 1801)  put  an  eod  to  the  renewed  war, 
and  its  moetimpoitant  articW—^e  cession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Franco— 


essentiatty  affected  Bavaria.  Whilst  it 
lost  all  its  possessiQus  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  also  the  lands  of  the  pa- 
latinate on  the  riffht  bank,  it  obtained,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  an  imperial  edict,  an 
indemnification,  by  which  it  gained,  in 
additiim  to  the  amount  lost,  a  surplus  of 
2109  square  miles,and  216,000  inhabitants. 
The  pohtical  importance  of  Bavaria,  with 
respect  to  Austria  as  weU  as  to  France,  was 
more  fully  displayed  in  the  war  of  180ti. 
When  Austria  resumed  hostihties  amnst 
France,  she  required  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria to  unite  his  troops  with  the  Austrian 
army,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  remain 
neutral,  ''which  (as  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis wrote  to  the  elector.  Sept  3,  1804) 
France  herself  would  only  suffer  as  long 
as  she  should  find  it  expedient"  Bava- 
ria, however,  did  not  nnd  it  accordant 
with  its  own  interests  to  place  itself  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  Austria.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  elector  joined 
the  French  with  about  30,000  troops,  and 
the  peace  of  Presburg  annexed  to  his 
dommions  10,595  square  miles,  and 
1,000,000  inhahitantB,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  dignity  of  kinff ;  in  return  for 
which,  he  ceded  Wiirzburg,  which  was 
erected  into  an  electorate,  in  the  place  of 
Salzburg.  The  king  of  Bavaria,  like  the 
rulers  of  W<inemb«rg  and  Baden,  now 
assumed  sovereignty  over  the  lands  of 
the  nobility  of  the  empire  within  his  bor- 
ders. The  political  connexion  recently 
formed  with  France  was  confirmed  by 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  king,  vrith  Eugene  Na- 
poleon, viceroy  of  It^y,  son-in-law  of  the 
French  emperor.  An  immediate  conse- 
qiience  of  this  alliance  was  the  exchange 
of  Berg,  which  Bavaria  surrendered  to 
Napoleon,  for  Anspach,  which  Prussia 
had  given  up  to  France  in  exchange  for 
Hanover,  and  finally,  what  viras  most  im- 
portant, the  signing  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine  (July  12y  1806),  m  which 
Bavaria  promised  to  bnng  into  the  fiekl 
30,000  troops,  and  to  fortify  Augsbuiv 
and  Lindau.  Thereupon,  the  kmg  of 
Bavaria  was  obliged  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  Prussia^  in  1806,  and  in  the 
war  against  Austrii^  in  1809,  one  of  the 
consequences  of  which  was  the  revolution 
of  l^rol.  Afler  its  termination,  Bavaria 
received  important  additions,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Austria,  pertly  by  treaties  of 
exchange  with  Wilkemberg  and  Wiirz- 
burg.—When,  in  1812,  the  war  between 
France  and  Russia  broke  out,  Bavaria 
sent  anew  its  whole  proportion  of  troops 
to  the  French  army.  Insignificant  re- 
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rauns  only  of  the  30,000  BavariaiiB  re- 
turned in  the  spring  of  1813.  Maximfl* 
ian  Joseph,  notwitbSanding  this  sacrifice, 
placed  fresh  troops  under  the  command 
of  Napoleon  as  tne  protector  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  when  the  new 
campaign  was  opened,  near  the  close  of 
Apru.  This  army  also  suflfered  great 
losses,  but  distinguished  itself  witli  its 
wonted  bravery,  under  the  command  of 
marshal  Oudinot  It  suffered  particularly 
in  the  battles  of  Luckau  and  Grossbeeren 
(1813).  At  this  time,  the  whole  political 
system  of  Bavaria  was  suddenly  changed. 
Whilst  the  French  army  of  observation 
was  formed  at  Wurzburg,  under  Au- 
gereau,  a  Bavarian  corps  of  observation 
was  placed  on  the  Inn,  over  against  a 
division  of  the  Austrian  army.  For  a 
long  time,  both  corps  remained  inactive. 
The  departure  of  the  corps  of  Augereau, 
by  which  Bavaria  was  exposed  in  its  most 
vulnerable  point,  accelerated  the  resolu- 
tion of  ltd  king.  The  Bavarian  ^neral 
Wrede  concluded  an  armistice  with  the 
Austrian  general  Frimont,  October  8,  at 
Ried,  which  was  foUowed  by  a  proclama- 
tion, October  15,  by  which  the  king  of 
Bavaria  abandoned  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  and  turned  his  forces  against 
France.  In  this  convention,  his  present 
teiritmies,  with  full  sovereignty,  were 
assured  to  the  king,  and  a  sufficient 
indemnification  for  those  lands  which 
should  be  made  over  to  Austria.  At  the 
same  time,  Wrede,  as  commander-in- 
ehie^  united  the  Austrian  corps  with  his 
own,  and  turned  the  Bavarian  arms 
against  the  French,  hi  the  battle  of  Ha- 
nau.  In  1815,  at  the  breakinff  out  of  the 
new  war,  the  present  king,  then  crown- 
prince,  took  the  command  of  the  national 
army.  Meanwhile,  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna, and,  more  particularly,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  the  German  diet 
(as  well  as  the  different  interests  originat- 
ing fitim  the  new  European,  and  espe- 
ciuly  the  new  German  system  of  states), 
had  given  sufiicient  opportunity  to  the 
Bavarian  government  for  the  develope- 
raent  of  its  system  of  diplomacy.  Bava- 
ria has  jealously  maintained  its  station  as 
an  independent  sovereign  state.  Since 
1835,  Bavaria  has  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  I,  the  most  liberal  of  the 
German  princes.  He  has  hitherto  acted 
with  much  ener^. — Bavaria  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom  in  1805,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  secondary 
states  of  Europe.  It  is  composed  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  circles  of  Bafiaria  and 
Franconia,  part  of  Suabia,  and,  on  the 


west  side  of  die  Rhine,  embraces  the 
greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  circle 
of  Upper  Rhine  included  in  the  late 
French  department  of  Mont  Tonnerre. 
Exclusive  of  the  part  west  of  the  Rhine, 
it  is  bounded  N.  by  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  Saxon  principalities 
of  Meiningen,  Hildburghausen,  Coburg 
and  Reuss,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ; 
E.  and  S.  by  Austria,  and  W.  by  W<ir- 
tembeig,  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt. — 
The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  divided  into  the 
8  fbllowm^  circles : — Iser,  Upper  Maine, 
Lower  Maine,  Rezat,  Regen,  Upper  Dan- 
ube,  llower  Danube,  Rhine.  The  last  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Rhine. — 
This  kingdom  contains  32,000  square 
miles  and  3,800,000  bihabitants.  Its  ar- 
my is  53,900  strong,  of  whom  35,800 
form  the  seventh  corps  tPamUe  of  the 
German  confederacy.  Its  public  debt 
amounted,  in  Sept.,  1824,  to  103,157,859 
florins;  the  income  was,  at  the  same  time, 
29,132^  florins.  The  present  king, 
Louis,  endeavors,  with  much  zeal,  to  in- 
troduce economy  into  the  expenses  of 
the  flovemment:  he  has  diminished  the 
standing  army,  and  discharged  many  ofll- 
cers  firom  the  civil  government. — ^The 
various  inhabitants  of  this  country  difier 
very  much  in  their  character,  the  Bava- 
rian, fit>m  the  highlands  near  Tyrol,  and 
the  Franconian,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
kingdom,  being  as  unlike  as  any  two  Ger- 
mans probably  can  be ;  and  the  different 
parts  of  this  young  kingdom  have  been  so 
recently  united,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  of  any  character  as  common  to  its 
inhabitants.  The  native  of  Upper  Bava- 
ria is  hardy,  laborious,  sliort  in  stature. 
Man}r  portions  of  the  population  are  dis- 
tinguished by  mechanical  talent.  The 
excellence  of  Frauenhofer's  telescopes 
and  BadeFs  rail-road  is  generally  known. 
Munich  and  Nuremberg  have,  in  recent 
times,  produced  more  phBoeoplucal  instru- 
ments than  any  other  two  cities  of  Ger- 
many. (See  .^umc^)  The  manufactures 
of  Bavaria  include  linen,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton cloths,  bon,  fire-arms,  and  other  arti- 
cles, designed  chiefly  for  the  supply  of 
domestic  wants.  Glass,  paper,  clocks  and 
hard  ware  are  also  made  in  several  of  the 
principal  towns.  The  common  language 
of  Bavaria,  of  course,  is  German ;  but  the 
dialects  vary  much,  from  the  strong  Fran- 
conian spoken  in  Wtirzbuig  to  the  broad 
Swiss  dialect  in  Lindau.  At  the  head  of 
each  of  the  circles,  into  which  the  kingdom 
is  divided,  stands  a  {^neral  commissioner 
( Genera/ J&eucofiiiiii«M»r),  with  great  pow- 
er, chiefly  of  an  executive  character.    Ail 
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th«  low^  temtB^  mu&iei|Ml  mmittrntM, 
vHlai^  effieen,  &c^  are  under  hiseontroL 
The  judicMTf  ccmsnts  of  a  hiffh  «ouit  of 
appeal  (Oher  Jfyp^UdtinnB  Qv%dd\  al  Mu- 
moh;  also  a  court  of  appeaJ  lor  each 
circle,  and  die  inferior  courts.  The  Cwfer 
juria  Bavariei  has  been  in  force  since 
Jan.  ly  1811.  The  penal  code  is  now 
under  revision.  A  complete  code  is  also 
in  preparation.  (See  FhierhtKh,)  The 
executive  conosts  of  a  privy  council, 
called  Gtheime  Raik,  composed  of  4  min- 
isters of  state,  the  4  crown-officers,  and 
from  12  to  16  other  members,  who  delib- 
erate in  3  sections  on  the  affiiirs  of  the 
kingdom.  The  afiairs  of  the  Catholics 
in  me  kingdom  are  regulated  bv  the  con- 
cordat concluded  with  Pius  VII,  Jan.  5, 
1617,  which,  in  1881,  was  promulgated 
as  the  law  of  the  hmd.  lliose  of  the 
Protestants  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
gnieral  consistory.  The  two  sects  hve 
without  contention.  The  circumstance 
that  the  queen  of  the  late  king  was  a 
Protestant  (as  is  also  tlie  present  queen, 
if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken)  had  a 
most  beneficial  influence.  In  the  smaller 
council  of  the  German  diet,  Bavaria  has 
the  third  place,  and  in  thepUmim  has 
four  votes.  (See  Gentum  Comfedcrcbcu.) 
Education  made  much  proness  un<{er 
the  government  of  the  late  Maximilian 
Joseph,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
present  Idng,  who  has  manifested  liberal 
views,  on  many  occasions,  more  openly 
than  any  prince  of  the  continent  now 
living,  will  continue  to  give  it  the  aid  of 
the  government  Many  seminaries  lor 
the  training  of  instructers  have  been 
erected,  and  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Munich,  with  the  three  tmiversities  at 
Munich.  Wfirzburg  and  Erlangen,  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  (See  Mumixih, 
WUrzhw^  and  Erlangen.)  The  first  of 
these  umversities  contains  nearly  2000 
students,  whilst  the  medical  department 
of  Wflrzbiirg  is  considered  one  of  the 
first  in  Europe.  Agriculture  and  indus- 
try in  general  have  received,  since  the 
reign  of  Maximilian,  much  attention. 
Several  institutions  for  promoting  them 
have  been  established,  including  agricul- 
tural seminaries,  in  which  those  young 
men  who  prepare  themselves  for  village 
school-masters  learn  gaidenine,  &c.  A 
festival  was  institute  by  Maximilian, 
generally  called  the  October  festival,  at 
which  prizes  are  asagned,  by  order  of 
the  kins,  for  the  best  specimens  of  asri- 
cukuraf  produce,  the  best  cattle,  &c. 
There  are  also  races  connected  with  this 
celebration.     The  present  king,  when 


crown-prinoe,  was  « lihenl  patron  of  i1k 
ffaie  arts,  and  still  afR>rds  them  muek 
encouragement  As  Bavaria  is  entirefty 
an  inland  countiy,  and  has  no  great  m«r 
crossing  it,  its  commercial  resources  could 
be  fully  developed  only  in  case  of  a  per^ 
ftctly  free  intercourSB  between  all  the 
Germiln  states;  to  obtain  which,  efforts 
have  several  thnes  been  made,  but,  un- 
happily, in  vain.  A  great  canal,  near 
Nuremberg,  has  been  sometimes  spoken 
o^  to  unite,  by  means  of  small  rivers,  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  a  work  begun  by 
Charlemagne :  the  traces  of  his  work,  still 
remaming,  are  called  jf^«a  Carolina: 
but  the  expense  would  be  great  for  so 
small  a  kingdom,  and  h  is  veiy  doubtful 
whether  the  commerce  carried  on  in  this 
wa^  would  be  considerable,  depoiding, 
as  It  would,  upon  so  many  tfovemments, 
from  the  Turicish  to  that  of  the  Nether- 
lands.— ^Accordinff  to  Rudhart,  Bavaria 
contains  1384  nome  fiimilies.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Bavarian 
beer  is  excellent 

Bawtrioj  consHtMrn  &f.  Like  most  of 
the  states  of  the  middle  ages,  Bavaria  had 
its  constitution.  No  other  state  of  Ger- 
many has  so  complete  a  collection  of 
works  relating  to  its  ancient  form  of  gov- 
ernment The  estates  connsted,  as  usual, 
of  the  three  classes — the  prelates,  among 
whom  the  university  had  the  first  rank ; 
die  nobility,  and  the  burgessesi  Their 
privileges  were  great,  but  eariy  lost  by 
dissension  among  themselves.  The  last 
diet  was  holden  in  1669.  A  committee 
of  the  estates  arrogated  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  whole  body ;  the  seculari- 
zation of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
in  1808,  made  the  old  constitution  still 
more  inefficient,  and,  in  1806,  the  svs- 
tem  of  the  estates  was  i^lished;  but 
an  order  was  issued,  May  1  of  the  same 
year,  instituting  a  new  constitution.  The 
king  of  Bavaria  was  the  first  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Grermany  to  fiilfil  the  prom- 
ise contained  in  the  thirteenth  article  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  German  confedera- 
tion, which  assures  the  people  that  they 
shall  receive  constitutional  forms  of  gov- 
ernment The  king  promulgated  the 
new  representative  constitution  May  26, 
1818.  The  system  of  the  two  chambers 
has  been  adopted.  The  chamber  of 
peers,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Bavaria, 
Jleichs  R&the  (counsellon  of  the  realm), 
consists  of  the  princes,  the  crewn-officers, 
3  archbishops,  the  16  seniora  of  the  femi- 
fies  which  were  fbrmeriy  membere  of  the 
German  empire,  1  bialnm,  appointed  by 
the  king,  the  president  of  the  Proteatanc 
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e<Misi8toiy,  besides  15  hereditaiy  peers, 
and  12  wbo  hold  their  stations  for  hfe, 
chosen  by  the  king.  The  lower  cham- 
ber consists  of  14  representatives  of 
the  lower  nobility,  1  representative  of 
each  of  the  three  universities  of  the  king- 
dom, 9  representatives  of  the  Catholic,  and 
5  of  the  Protestant  clei^^y,  2  of  Munich, 
1  of  Augsburg,  1  of  Nuremberg,  24  of  all 
the  other  cities  and  maiket-places,  and 
56  of  the  land-owners  (not  noblemen). 
The  elections  in  the  cities  are  badly  con- 
ducted, as  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  councils,  the  mayors,  &c.  Another 
great  fault  is,  that  the  amount  of  property 
required  in  a  representative  is  so  great, 
that  Miiole  distncts  are  excluded  from 
representation.  The  rights  which  tlie 
representatives  have  are  not  altogether 
insignificant;  yet  there  are  many  other 
things  wanted,  as,  a  perfectly  free  press, 
and  many  real  guarantees  of  freedom,  be- 
fore we  can  speak  of  it  as  actually  existing 
in  Bavaria.  The  ministers  are  responsi- 
ble, and  yet  their  power  is  unconstitution- 
ally great  It  would  not  be  very  difficult 
for  the  Bavarian  government  to  do  any 
thing  they  pleased,  without  encoimtering 
many  constitutional  obstacles.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  representatives  was  held 
Feb.  4,  1819.  There  is  1  representative 
for  about  35,000  souls.  The  constitu- 
tion is  a  granted  one,  viz.,  given  by  the 
king,  not  a  compact  between  two  parties, 
the  people  and  the  ruler.  It  promises 
liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all  religions, 
and  also  freedom  of  the  press,  which, 
however,  no  American  or  Englishman 
would  call  truly  free.  Bond-service  is 
abolished.  The  king  appoints  the  presi- 
dent of  the  representatives. 

Baviub,  Marcus,  and  M^viira ;  still  no- 
torious as  two  miserable  poets  and  pre- 
sumptuous critics,  satirized  by  VirgiL 

Bawdt-House;  a  house  of  ill  fame,  to 
which  persons  of  both  sexes  resort  for 
sexual  intercourse.  Such  houses,  under 
the  name  of  brtdhda  or  stews,  are  licensed 
by  the  laws  of  some  countries.  Tliey 
were  formerly  licensed  in  England,  from 
the  rei^  of  Henry  II  to  the  last  year  of 
Henry  V  III,  when  tiiey  were  suppressed 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  with  as  great  cere- 
mony as  the  religious  houses.  The  laws 
of  most  civilized  countries  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  bawdy-houses,  as  tending  not 
only  to  the  corruption  of  morals  and 
manners,  but  also  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
by  bringing  together  disorderly  and  vi- 
cious peojple.  The  keeping  of  such  a 
house  is  mdictable  at  the  common  law, 
and  so  is  the  frequenting  of  it ;  but  these 


offences  are,  most  generally^  the  subjects 
of  positive  statutes.  In  some  parts,  of 
Europe,  such  houses  are  licensed,  and 
under  the  care  of  the  medical  police. 

Baxter,  Andrew ;  an  ingenious  philos- 
opher and  metaphysician.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Aberdeen,  and  was  educated  at 
King's  college  in  that  city ;  after  which 
he  wsB  employed  as  a  private  tutor. 
About  1730,  he  published  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul ;  wherein 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is  evinced 
from  the  Principles  of  Reason  and  Phi- 
losophy. '  This  work  was  applauded  by 
Warourtou,  and  obtained  for  tlie  author  a 
high  reputation;  though  his  arguments, 
which  are  foimded  on  the  vis  inertia  of 
matter,  have  since  been  controverted  by 
Hume  and  Colin  Maclaurin.  In  1741,  he 
went  abroad  witii  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
remained  for  some  years  at  Utrecht,  where 
he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  Dutch  literatL  He  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1747,  and  resided  at  Whit^ 
.tingliam,  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  died 
in  1750,  aged  63.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Latin  treatise,  entided  Matho  sioe  Cos- 
motheoria  pueriUs  Dialoffus,  which  he  af- 
terwards translated  into  Englisli,  and  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  12mo. 

Baxter,  Richard,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  English  nonconforming  divines 
of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rowton  in  1615.  The  example 
of  his  father,  who  was  accused  of  Puri- 
tanism, gave  him  a  serious  turn  very  early 
m  life.  After  receiving  his  education,  he 
was  sent  to  London,  under  the  patronage 
of  sir  Ueiay  Herbert,  master  of  the  revels ,: 
but  he  soon  returned  into  the  countnr 
with  a  view  to  study  divinity,  and,  in  1638, 
received  ordination  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  imposition  of  the  oath  of  uni- 
versal approbation  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  tiie  church  of  England,  usu- 
ally termed  the  et  cmtera  oathj  detached 
him  and  many  others  from  the  establish- 
ment When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
sided  with  the  parliament,  and,  after  the 
battie  of  Naseby,  accepted  the  appointment 
of  chaplain  to  oolonel  Whalley^s  regiment 
He  is  said  to  have  been,  tiie  whole  of  tiiis 
time,  a  friend  to  the  establishment,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions,  and  to  have  re- 
pressed sectaries  as  much  as  he  was  able. 
In  1647,  he  retired,  in  consequence  of  ill- 
health,  from  his  military  chaplainship,  and, 
when  he  recovered,  opposed  the  measures 
of  those  in  power,  and  preached  urgentiy 
against  the  covenant  He  even  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  the  soldiery  not  to  en- 
eounter  the  Scottish  troops  who  came 
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intD  die  kingdom  with  Chariefl  II,  «iid 

hesitated  not  to  exjpress  an  open  dislike 
to  the  usurpation  or  Cromwell,  whom  he 
told,  in  a  conference  very  characteristic 
of  both  parties,  that  the  people  of  England 
deemed  the  ancient  monarchy  a  blessing. 
The  fact  is,  that  B.,  with  raanjf  more 
zealous  religious  partisans,  held  civil  lib- 
erty to  be  of  secondary  consequence  to 
what  he  esteemed  true  religion,  and  ap- 
pears, from  die  tenor  of  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  before  Cromwell,  to  have 
deemed  the  toleration  of  separatists  and 
sectaries  the  grand  evil  of  his  govemmenL 
After  the  restoratioiii  he  was  made  one 
of  the  kind's  chaplams,  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Savoy  conference,  to  draw 
up  the  refi>rmed  liturgy.  The  active 
persecution  of  the  Nonconformists  soon 
followed;  and,  upon  the  passing  of  the 
act  against  conventicles,  he  retired,  and 
preached  more  or  less  openly,  as  the  act 
was  more  or  less  rigidly  enforced.  Afler 
the  accession  of  James  II,  in  1685,  he 
was  arreted  for  some  passages  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  sup- 
posed hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was 
tried  for  sedition.  The  violence  of  Jef- 
feries,  who  would  neither  hear  the  ac- 
cused nor  his  counsel,  produced  a  verdict 
of  guilty  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds. 
He  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  heavy  penalty,  which,  afler 
a  ^oTt  confinement,  the  king  remitted, 
probably  with  some  degree  of  compunc- 
tion for  the  manner  of  its  infliction. 
HeAceforward,  B.  lived  in  a  retired 
maimer  till  his  death,  in  1691.  His  wife 
cheerfully  shared  all  his  sufferings  on  the 
score  of  conscience,  both  in  and  out  of 

E risen.  The  character  of  R  was  formed 
y  his  age;  his  failing  was  subde  and 
controversial  theology;  his  excellence, 
practical  piety.  In  divmity,  he  sought  to 
establish  a  resdng-place  between  strict 
Calvinism  and  hign-church  Arminianism, 
by  the  admission  of  election,  and  the  re- 
jection of  reprobation.  Christ  died  for 
some  especially,  and  for  all  generally; 
that  is  to  say,  all  possess  the  means  of 
mlvatioiu  A  body  called  BaxUrums  long 
acknowledged  these  distinctions,  and  the 
nonconformist  clergy,  afler  the  revolu- 
tion, were  divided  between  this  body,  tlie 
pure  Calvinists,  and  the  high-church  pas- 
sive-obedient Armmians.  B.  was  a  vo- 
luminous writer:  his  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest,  and  the  Call  to  the  Unconverted 
have  been  extraordinarily  popular. 

Bayadeer,  in  the  East  Indies ;  young 
^rfa,.  from  10  to  17  years  of  age,  who  are 
instructed  in  dancing,  singings  and  acUng 


little  pUys.  lliey  ara  under  the  can  oC 
matrons,  who  are  experienced  in  all  female 
arts,  and  particulany  in  that  of  pleasing. 
These  select  from  the  lowest  cJaasesm 
the  people  the  most  beautiful  girls,  of 
seven  or  ei^t  years  of  a^,  secure  them, 
by  inoculation,  fit>m  the  disfiguring  conse- 

auences  of  the  small-pox,  and  instruct 
lem  in  all  the  arts  of  their  profession, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  amuse  the  rich, 
and  minister  to  their  passions,  'their 
presence  is  considered  necessary,  even  at 
the  smalloit  entertainments.  If  any  of  the 
spectators  desires  to  become  better  ac« 
quaisted  with  the  talents  of  a  bayadeer, 
only  a  hint  is  needed.  For  a  girl  of  the 
greatest  attractions,  the  matron  to  whom 
she  belongs  receives  a  hundred  rupees  fer 
an  evening,  and  as  much  for  a  night, 
besides  a  present  fer  the  girl.  After  their 
17th  year,  when  their  tot  charms  have 
fede^  they  retire  to  a  pagoda  (the  temple 
of  their  idols),  under  the  protection  of  the 
Bramins,  but  not,  like  public  girls  in  Eu- 
rope, to  become  devotees.  Thev  continue 
to  exercise  their  profession  in  the  tenople, 
and  what  the^  gain  bdongs  to  the  Bra- 
mins, who  give  them  fe<Ml  and  shelter. 
Their  profession  is  not  thought  in&mous 
in  India. 

Bayamo,  or  St.  Sai.vador  ;  a  town  of 
Cuba,  on  a  river  which  ferms  a  port  on 
the  8.  E.  coast;  520  miles  E.  S.  E.  Ha- 
vannah;  Ion.  76^  55^  W. ;  lat.  90^  46^  N.; 
populadon  estimated  at  12,000.  The 
town  is  about  20  miles  distant  firom  the 
port  It  gives  name  to  a  channel  situated 
between  the  main  land  of  Cuba  and  the 
islands  called  the  Queen'«  Gardef%$, 

Batard,  Pierre  du  Terrail,  chevalier 
de,  called  the  knighi  wUhoutftar  and  wUk- 
out  rqmHuhf  bom  in  1476,  in  the  castle  of 
Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  was  one  of  the 
most  spodess  characters  of  the  middle 
a^s.  He  was  simple  and  modest;  a  true 
finend  and  tender  lover ;  pious,  humane 
and  magnanimous.  The  family  of  Ter- 
rail, to  which  he  belonced.  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Dauphine,  and  was  cele- 
brated fer  nobility  and  valor.  Young  B., 
educated  under  the  eves  of  his  uncle 
George  of  Terrail,  bisnop  of  Grenoble, 
early  imbibed,  m  the  sohool  of  this  wor- 
thy prelate,  the  virtues  which  distinguish- 
ed him  afterwards.  At  the  age  of  13,  he 
was  received  among  the  pages  of  the 
duke  of  Bavoy,  the  ally  of  Franoe, 
Charles  VIII,  who  saw  him  at  Lyons,  m 
the  suite  of  this  prince,  was  struck  with 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  vouth  man- 
aged his  horse :  he  begged  him  of  the 
duke,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
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Twot  of  Liaeiiiborg,  eowit  de  Lkny. 
Tbe  toiiniaineiiti  were  his  ftrat  fi«ld  of 
riorf.  Attheageofl8,heftccompaiiied 
Oharies  Vlil  to  Italy,  aod  distiiiffuislied 
HSmflelf  grettdy  in  the  battle  at  Verona, 
where  he  took  a  standard.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Loina  XII,  in  a  batde 
near  Milan,  be  pimued  the  fugitives  widi 
siiich  eageniesB,  that  he  entered  the  city 
with  them,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Lu- 
dovico  Sftnrza  reiamed  him  his  arms  and 
faia  horse,  and  dismissed  him  without  ran^ 
som.  Whilst  the  French  were  in  Apu- 
ha,  B.  defeated  a  Spanirii  corps,  and 
made  their  leader,  don  Alonzo  ae  Soto- 
mayor,  prisoner.  He  treated  him  with 
generosity.  Sotomayor,  however,  not  only 
violated  hie  parole  by  flight,  but  calum- 
niated B.,  who,  aeeoraing  to  the  custom 
of  that  time,  challenged  him,  and  killed 
him.  Afterwards,  like  Moratius  Cocles, 
he  defended  a  bridga  over  the  GarigliatK> 
Binghr  against  the  SpaniudS,  and  saved 
the  French  army  by  checking  the  advance 
of  d)e  victorious  enemy.  For  this  exploit, 
he  received  as  a  coat  of  arms  a  poreupine, 
with  the  motto  Vires  agmimt  tmua  hahd. 
He  distinguished  himself  et^ally  ajninst 
the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  When 
Julius  II  declared  himself  ajrainst  FVance, 
B.  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara.  He  did  not  succeed  in.  his  fdali 
of  takm^  the  pope  prisoner;  but  he  re- 
fh9ed,  with  indignation,  an  oflfer  made  to 
betray  him.  Bein^  severely  wounded  at 
die  assault  of  Brescia,  he  was  tfaoied  into 
the  house  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  fled^ 
and  left  his  wife  and  two  daughters  ex- 
posed to  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers.  B. 
protected  the  family,  refused  the  reward 
of  S!500  ducats,  which  they  offered  to  him, 
and  returned,  as  soon  as  he  was  cured* 
into  the  camp  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  before 
Ravenna,  fn  an  engagement,  v^ich 
short^  after  ensued,  he  took  two  stand- 
lutls  m>m  the  Spaniards,  and  pursued  the 
fugitives.  €histon,  the  hope  of  France, 
perished  through  his  neglect  of  the  advice 
of  B.  in  the  retreat  mm  Pavia,  B.  was 
again  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Gre- 
noble ;  his  life  was  in  danger.  ^  I  grieve 
not  for  death,"  he  said,  ^  but  to  die  on  my 
bed,  like  a  woman."  In  the  war  com- 
menced by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  he 
displayed  beyond  the  Pyrenees  the  same 
talents,  the  same  heroism,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  beyond  the  Aip^*  1%o 
fktal  reverses  which  imbitterea  the  last 
years  of  Louis  XII  only  added  a  brighter 

Silendor  to  the   personal   glory  <h   B. 
enrf  VIH  of  England,  in  alliance  with 
Fierdmand  and  Maxiniilian,  threatened 


Pieaidy  in  1519;  and  berieged  Termiaiie. 
The  French  army  disgraceftilhr  took  to 
flight  &,  with  his  accustomed  intrepid- 
ity, made  anineflectual  resistance  to  ^e 
enemv:  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers, his  troop  was  on  the  point  of  laying 
down  their  arms,  when  B.,  pereeivinff  an 
English  officer  at  some  distance  m>m 
him,  immediately  galloped  towards  him^ 
presented  his  swc^  to  his  breast,  and 
cried,  **  YieW,  or  die  !*»  The  Englishman 
surrendered  his  sword:  B.  immediatelv 
gave  him  his  own,  saying,  <*  I  am  Bayard, 
and  your  captive,  as  you  are  mine.**  The 
boldness  and  ingenuity  of  this  action 
pleased  the  emperor  and  the  kinff  of  Eng- 
land, who  decided  that  B.  needed  no  ran- 
som, and  that  both  captives  were  released 
fix)m  their  parole.  When  Francis  I  as- 
cended the  duone,  he  sent  B.  into  Dau- 
phin^, to  open  for  fajs  arm^  a  passage  ovet 
the  Alps,  and  through  Piedmont  IVos- 
per  Colonna  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his 
mareh,  eiqiecting  to  surprise  him,  but  B. 
made  him  prisoner.  This  brilliant  exploit 
was  the  melude  to  the  batde  of  Marigna- 
no,  in  which  B^  at  the  ride  of  the  km^, 
performed  wonders  of  bravery,  and  deci- 
ded the  victory.  After  this  gforious  day, 
Francis  Was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  B. 
When  Charles  V  invsded  C^iampagne, 
with  a  large  army,  and  tfareafened  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  France,  B.  defended 
the  weakly-fortified  town  of  Mezi^res 
against  everv  assault,  tmtil  the  dissensionB 
of  the  hostile  leaders  compelled  them  to 
retreat  B.  was  saluted  in  Paris  as  the  sav- 
ior of  his  country :  the  kinff  bestowed  on  . 
him  the  order  of  St  Michae^  and  a  compa- 
ny of  100  men,  which  he  was  to  command 
in  his  own  name— an  honor  which,  till 
then,  had  only  been  conferred  on  princes 
of  the  blood.  Soon  afterwards,  Genoa 
revolted  from  France:  B^  presence  re- 
duced it  to  obedience.  But,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Lodi,  fbrtune  chanced,  and  the 
French  traoM  were  expelled  fit>m  their 
conquests.  Boniuvet  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat through  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  his  rear 
was  beaten,and  himself  severely  wounded, 
when  the  safety  of  the  army  was  com- 
mitted to  B.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
Sesia  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy, 
and  B.,  always  the  last  in  retreat,  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  Spaipards,  when  a 
stone,  fioin  a  blunderbuss,  struck  his  right 
ttde,  and  shattwed  his  back-bone.  The 
hero  fell,  exclaiming,  <*  Jesus,  my  God,  I 
am  a  dead  man!*  liiey  hastened  towards 
him.  ^  Place  me  under  yon  tree,^  he  said, 
^diat  \  maj  see  the  enemy."  For  want 
of  a  crucifix,  he  kisBed  the  cross  of  hi^ 
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fiword,  eoufeeaed  to  bis  squire,  e«ii6oM 
bis  servants  and  his  friends,  bade  farewell 
to  his  king  and  bis  country,  and  died, 
April  90, 1524,  surrounded  by  friends  and 
enemies,  who  all  shed  tears  of  admiration 
and  grie£  His  body,  which  remained  in 
the  lumds  of  his  enemies,  was  embalmed 
by  them,  given  to  the  Freudb,  and  interred 
in  a  church  of  the  Minorites,  near  Greno* 
ble.  His  monument  consists  of  a  simple 
bust,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  (See  Jmt 
de  P.  TerraU,  dit  le  Chetdlier  Bayard 
sanB  Peur  et  «aiw  Reproche,  by  GsTard 
de  BerriUe,  new  edition,  Paris,  1824). 

Batako,  James  A.,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  poibucian^  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1707.  His  classical  edu- 
cation was  completed  at  Princeton  col- 
lege. In  the  year  1784,  he  engaged  in  the 
Htudy  of  the  law,  and,  on  hw  admission 
to  the  bar,  settled  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
where  he  soon  acquired  considerable  prac- 
tice and  reputation.  A  few  years  after 
he  reached  nis  majority,  he  was  elected  a 
representative  of  Delaware  in  congress. 
The  first  occasion,  on  which  he  particu- 
larly dtstjuguished  himself,  was  the  im- 
peachment of  William  Blount,  a  senator 
of  the  U.  Stales.  Mr.  B.  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  eleven,  who  were  se- 
lected, by  the  house  of  representatives,  to 
conduct  that  impeachment.  He  took  the 
chief  and  a  very  brilliant  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  constitutional  questions 
which  arose  out  of  the  successful  plea  of 
the  accused  to  the  jurisdiction  of thesenate. 
At  an  early  period  of  liis  political  career, 
president  Adams  ofiered  him  the  post  of 
envoy  to  the  French  republic,  which  pru- 
dential reasons  induced  him  to  decline. 
Mr.  B.  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  fed- 
eral party  in  congress  at  the  epoch  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefierson  to  the  office  of 

S resident.  In  the  memorable  contest  in 
le  house  of  representatives,  which  was 
produced  by  the  equality  of  votes  fi>r  Mr. 
Jefierson  and  colonel  Burr,  he  finally 
prevailed  upon  his  political  coadjutors  to 
adopt  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  ena- 
bled the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefierson  to  tri- 
umplL  Hostile  as  he  was  to  that  states- 
man, and  much  as  he  had  reason  to 
expect  o£  personal  advantage  from  a  dif> 
ferent  issue,  he  sacrificed  party  feeling 
and  ambitious  hope,  when  Be  perceived 
that  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
stability  of  the  constitution  might  be  en- 
dangered by  continuing  the  struggle.  In 
no  debate  of  the  house  did  Mr.  B.  display 
his  genius  more  than  in  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  repeal,  in  March,  1802,  of  the 
judiciary  bill.  A  volume  of  the  speeches 
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whkh  were  delivered  in  this  ftmons  < 

troversy   has  been  published.    It 

almost  universaUy  conceded  that  he  was 
the  ablest  advocate  of  the  system  or  or- 
ganixation  which  was  destroyed.  He 
continued  in  the  house  of  repiesentativea 
after  the  change  of  administration,  always 
conspicuous  for  his  sound  principles,  eon- 
stant  acuteness,extensive  knowledge,  and 
manly,  copious  ek)queiice.  Elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  U.  States  by  the  legislature 
of  Delaware,  he  displayed,  for  several 
years,  in  that  assembly,  the  same  tatets 
and  patriotism.  In  1812,  he  etrenuouriy 
opposed  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great 
Britain.  President  Madison  selected  him 
as  one  of  the  conunissioners  to  treat  for 
peace  under  the  proffered  mediation  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  He 
embarked  on  this  important  mission, 
which  had  not  been  sought  nor  expected 
by  himself  or  his  friend  for  him,  from 
the  port  of  Phibidelphia,  Ma]r  8,  ISld, 
and  arrived  at  St  Petersburg  m  July  of 
that  year.  The  absence  of  the  emperor 
prevented  the  transaction  of  any  busmess, 
and,  when  aU  hope  of  advancing  the  main 
object  seemed  idle,  Mr.  B.  proceeded 
(January,  1814)  by  land  to  Holland. 
There  lie  learnt  the  willingness  of  the 
British  court  to  treat  directly  with  the 
American  envoys.  Previously  to  the  arri- 
val of  his  colleagues,  who,  in  consequence 
of  this  annunciation,  were  despatched  by 
the  American  government,  ne  visited 
England.  At  the  proper  period,  he  re- 
paired to  Ghent,  which  was  ultimately 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  negotiations 
which  terminated  in  the  treaty  tnat  bears 
the  name  of  that  place.  His  share  in  the 
oral  discussions  and  the  Written  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  plenipotentia- 
nes  was  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task 
of  negotiation.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
business,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  until  he  heard  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  envoy  to  the  court  of  oL 
Petersburg.  Tliis  he  promptly  declined. 
It  was  his  intention,  however,  to  go  to 
England,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
British  cabinet,  as  he  was  inducted  in  the 
commission  sent  for  that  purpose ;  but  an 
alarming  illness  put  an  end  to  every 
plan,  except  that  of  reaching  his  home  as 
early  as  possible.  He  embarked  at  Havre 
in  May,  1815,  in  a  state  of  the  most  pain- 
ful debility,  sufiered  unfortunate  delays 
in  the  voyage,  and  arrived  in  the  U.  States 
only  to  <&e  in  the  arms  of  his  fiunily. — 
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Mr.  B.  was  a  logician  of  the  first  order, 
possessed  a  rich  aod  ready  elocudon,  and 
commanded  attention  as  well  by  his  fine 
countenance  and  manly  person  as  his 
cogent  reasoning  and  comprehensive 
views.  Reacquired  a  reputation,  both  as 
a  lawyer  and  political  orator,  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  any  one  of  his  American 
contemporaries. 

Batle,  Pierre,  bom  at  Carlat,  in  the 
county  of  Foix  (Languedoc),  in  1647, 
received  his  first  instruction  from  his 
fiither,  a  Galvinisdc  preacher.  He  gave 
eariy  proofs  of  an  astonishing  memoir, 
and  or  a  singular  vivacity  of  mind.  At 
the  age  of  19  years,  he  entered  the  college 
of  Puy-Laurens,  to  finish  his  studies. 
The  ardor  with  which  he  dev6ted  him- 
self to  them  weakened  his  constitution. 
All  books  were  easeriy  devoured  by  him ; 
his  taste  for  logic  Ted  him  particularly  to 
study  religious  controversies,  but  Amyot's 
Plutarch  and  Montaigne  were  his  &vorite 
works.  The  latter  encouraged,  without 
doubt,  bis  inclination  to  scepticism ;  per- 
haps both  contributed  to  give  to  his  st^le 
that  vivacity,  that  boldness  of  expression 
and  antique  coloring,  so  observable  in  it. 
In  Toulouse,  he  studied  philosophy  with 
the  Jesuits.  The  ailments  of  his  pro- 
fessor, and,  still  more,  his  fiiendlv  discus- 
sions with  a  Catholic  priest,  who  dwelt 
near  him,  confirmed  his  doubts  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  Protestantism,  so  that  he  re- 
solved to  change  his  religion.  His  con- 
version was  a  triumph  to  the  Catholics. 
Hisfemily,  however,  tried  all  means  to 
regain  him,  and,  after  17  months,  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  feith.  In  oider  to 
escape  from  the  punishment  of  perpetual 
excommunication,  which  the  Catholic 
church  then  pronounced  against  apostates, 
he  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Copet, 
where  count  Dohna  intrusted  him  with 
tne  eaufuuion  of  his  sons,  and  where 
he  studied  tlie  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. 
But,  after  some  vears,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  settled  in  Rouen,  where  he 
was  employed  in  teaching.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  society  of 
learned  men  indenmified  him  for  the  fe- 
tiffues  of  an  occupation  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  for  a  third  time.  In 
1675,  he  obtained  the  philosophical  chair 
at  Sedan,  where  he  taught  with  distinc- 
tion until  the  suppression  of  this  acade- 
my in  1681.  He  was  afterwards  invited 
to  discharge  the  same  duties  at  Rotter- 
dam. The  appearance  of  a  comet,  in 
1680,  which  occasioned  an  almost  univer- 
sal alarm,  induoed  him  to  publish,  in  1682, 
his  Pensies  dictntM  nor  la  ComiU^  a  work 


fiiH  of  learning,  in  which  he  discussed 
various  subjects  of  metaphysics,  morals, 
theology,  histoiy,  and  politics.  It  was 
followed  by  his  Vritique  ghUraU  dt  VHu- 
Unre  du  CaManiame  at  Mcdmbowrg.  This 
work,  received  with  equal  approbotion  by 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  es- 
teemed by  Maimboui]?  himseli^  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  coueainie,  the  theolo- 
gian Jurieu,  whose  nidation  du  P. 
Maimbourg  had  not  succeeded,  and  in- 
volved B.  in  many  disputes.  He  after- 
ward undertook  a  periodical  woik,  Mm- 
veUesdelalUpubUquedesLeUreSjinieSi. 
A  letter  firom  Rome,  published  in  this 
work,  excited  the  displeasui  e  of  the  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  who  caused  two  vi- 
olent letters  to  be  sent  to  him.  B.  apolo- 
S'zed,  and  his  excuses  so  perfectly  satisfied 
e  queen,  that  fix>m  that  time  she  kept 
up  a  literaiy  correspondence  vrith  him. 
The  death  of  his  father  and  of  his  two 
brothers,  together  with  the  reli^ous  per- 
secutions in  France,  induced  hmi  to  un- 
dertake his  ConanenUdrt  pkilasophique  stw 
ets  Paroles  dt  VEoangile;  Conbmna-les 
d^enbrer;  which,  in  regard  to  style  and 
tone,  is  not  worthy  of  him.  B.  himself 
was  unMrilling  to  acknowledge  it ;  but 
Jurieu,  who  probably  recognised  its  au- 
thor bv  the  zeal  with  which  toleration  is 
defended  in  this  work,  attacked  it  with 
Tiolence.  His  hatred  only  waited  for  a 
pretence  to  break  out  against  B.;  he 
found  it  in  the  jjm  aux  RefngUs,  a  work 
in  which  the  Protestants  are  treated  with 
little  ceremony.  Jurieu  not  only  a6cu8ed 
B.  of  being  the  author  of  this  work  (which 
certainly  is  not  his),  but  also  of  being  the 
soul  of  a  party  devoted  to  France,  in  op> 
position  to  the  Protestants  and  alHed 
powers.  B.  repelled  these  charges  in  two 
publications ;  but  the  calunmy  prevailed. 
In  1693,  the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam 
removed  him  fit)m  his  ofiice,  and  forbade 
him  to  give  private  instruction.  He  now 
devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  composi- 
tion of  his  Dieiiormaare  kistoriqut  et  cri- 
Hqu/t^  which  he  first  published  in  1696, 
in  2  vols.  fol.  This  was  the  first  work 
which  appeared  under  his  name.  Jurieu 
opposed  him  anew,  and  caused  the  con- 
sistoiy,  in  which  he  had  the  greatest  in- 
fiuence,  to  make  a  severe  attack  upon 
him.  B.  promised  to  remove  eveiy  thing 
which  the  consistory  deemed  ofiensire ; 
but,  finding  the  pubUc  had  other  views, 
and  prefemng  rather  the  satisfiiction  of  his 
readeis  than  that  of  his  judses,  he  left  the 
worit,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles, 
unaltered.  He  found  two  new  enemies 
in  Jacquelot  and  Le  Clere,  who  both  at- 
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Undced  his  religion :  others  persecated 
him  as  the  enemy  of  bis  sect  and  his  new 
oountiy.  These  contests  increased  his 
bodily  infirmities.  His  lungs  became  in- 
flamed ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  use  any 
medical  applications  against  a  disorder 
which  he  considered  as  hereditary  and 
incofable.  He  died,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  in  1706»  at  the  age  of  50 
years.  •'Bayte,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  the 
fiist  of  logicians  and  sceptics.  His  great- 
est enemies  must  confess  that  tliere  is  not 
a  line  in  his  worics  which  contains  an 
open  asperson  of  ChristianitY ;  but  his 
warmest  apologists  must  acknowledge, 
that  there  is  not  a  page  in  his  controver- 
nal  writings  whicn  does  not  lead  the 
reader  to  doubt,  and  often  to  scepticism.** 
He  compares  himself  to  Homers  cloud- 
compellmf  Jupiter.  "  My  talent,"  he  says, 
**  consists  m  raising  doubts ;  but  they  are 
only  doubts."  The  confidence  of  moat 
theologians  induced  him  to  undertake  to 
proye  that  several  points  are  not  so  certain 
and  so  evident  as  they  imagined.  But  he 
gradually  passed  these  limits :  his  pene- 
tration caused  him  to  doubt  even  the 
most  univenally  acknowledged  ftcts.  Yet 
he  never  attacked  the  great  principles  of 
moality.  Thou|^  an  admirable  logician, 
he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  pnysics, 
that  even  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were 
unknown  to  him.  His  style  is  natural 
and  clear,  but  often  prolix,  careless  and 
incorrect  He  himself  calls  his  DidUn^ 
nairt  **iflie  cowunlaium  vnformt  des  paa^ 
9ageM  cmuus  h  m  qaeut  Usuns  du  aiutres.^ 
Without  assenting  implicidy  to  this  mod- 
est judgment,  we  must  confess  that  the 
articles^  in  themselves,  are  of  little 
value,  and  that  they  serve  only  as  a  pre- 
text fiur  the  notes,  in  which  the  author 
displaysy  at  the  same  time,  his  learning, 
ana  the  power  of  his  logic.  The  charac- 
ter of  B.  was  ffende,  amiable,  disinterest- 
ed«  highly  modest  and  peaceable :  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature.  The 
most  esteemed  edition  of  his  Didiofmaire 
kutofiaue  is  that  of  1740,  in  4  vols.  fol. 
(an  coition  was  also  printed  at  Bftle, 
the  same  year).  At  the  Hague  appeared 
the  Gkmis  dwerses  de  P.  Btaile  (also  4 
vols.  foL)  An  edition  of  his  Did.  kidor., 
in  16  vols.,  printed  with  great  typoirraph- 
ical  beauty,  was  published,  in  1820,  by 
Desoer,  in  Paris:  it  contains  notes,  and 
the  life  of  the  autlior.  In  the  Diac.  pre- 
HmhL,  the  editor,  Beuchot,  reviews  the  11 
former  editions.  Grottsched  has  translated 
the  DicL  into  ^3rennan  (Leipsic,  1741—44, 
4  vols.  foL)  An  English  translation,  with 
conmdenible   additions,   by   Th.    Birch, 


Lockman    and  otlieis,  was   published,* 
1734— 41,  IQ  vols.  foL 

Batlbit,  capitulation  of  seneral  Dupont 
at ;  an  event  which,  in  Juty,  1806,  raised 
the  courage  of  Spain,  and  hastened  a 

general  insurrection.  Joseph  Bonaparte 
ad  entered  Madrid  as  king;  the  prov- 
inces Leon,  Valencia,  Valiaaolid,  !6amo- 
ra  and  Salamanca  had  been  subdued 
and  disarmed.  In  the  south  alone,  on  the 
Guadalquivir,  in  the  naturally  fortified 
Andalusia,  in  Cordova,  Grenada,  Jaen, 
the  spurit  of  insurrection  still  prevailed, 
and  was  excited  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  junta  of  Seville.  Thither  geneml 
Dupont  directed  his  march,  at  the  end  of 
May,  with  three  divisions.  Cordova  and 
Jaen  were  taken  by  assault,  after  the 
most  terrible  resistance,  llie  monks 
promised  the  joys  of  heaven,  without 
puigatoiy,  to  every  one  who  should  kill 
three  Frenchmen.  The  corps  of  Casta- 
jios  soon  increased  to  90,000  men.  The 
able  manoeuvres  of  this  general,  together 
with  fiunine  and  sickness  in  the  French 
army,  augmented  by  the  total  want  of 
hospitals,  prepared  the  way  for  the  over- 
throw of  general  Dupont  3000  Span- 
iards had  possession  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
in  the  rear  of  his  army.  In  order  to  re- 
estaUish  his  communication  with  the 
capital,  he  occupied  the  cities  of  B.  and  • 
Carolina  with  detachments,  while  he 
himself  took  a  position  near  Andujar,  on 
the  Guadalquivir.  But,  on  the  14th  of 
July,  18,000  men,  with  some  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  marched  against  the  fit>nt 
of  the  French  position  near  Andujar; 
while  9000  men  came  through  the  defiles 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  upon  the  rear,  and 
6000  men  attacked  Dupont's  left  wing. 
He  defended  himself  for  three  days,  witli 
skill  and  courage ;  but  the  18th  of  July 
decided  the  contest  The  Spanish  gen- 
erals Reding  and  Compifnv  attacked  B. 
Penas  and  Jones  overawed  the  main  body, 
mider  Dupont  He  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  Andujar,  after  R  had  been  taken 
by  the  Spaniaitls.  The  action  continued 
nine  hours,  when  Dupont  requested  a 
suspension  of  arms,  but  was  told  that  he 
must  surrender  at  discretion.  Meanwhile 
the  division  of  Vedel,  not  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  Dupont,  had  attacked 
the  Spaniards  anew,  and  taken  the  re|;i- 
ment  of  Cordova  prisoners,  together  witli 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  but  were  finally 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers.  On 
the  23d  of  July,  the  whole  French  army, 
17,000  men  strong,  being  surrounded, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  having  lost 
3000  men  on  the  field  of  batde.    The  di 
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visioiis  of  Dupont  and  Vedel  were  made 
prisoners  of  war :  the  latter  was  to  be 
permitted  to  embark  at  Cadiz  for  Roche- 
fort:  the  same  teims  were  afterwards 
promised  to  ^e  division  of  Dupont,  but 
not  fbMlled.  General  Dupont  returned, 
with  his  8ta£^  to  France,  and  was  arrested 
at  Toulon,  and  subjected  to  trial.  But, 
before  a  decision,  he  was  delivered  bv 
the  capture  of  Paris,  March  30,  1814. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed,  by  Louis 
XVIII,  minister  of  war;  but  was  super- 
seded by  Soult,  in  December,  1814. 

Batlet,  Richard,  M.  D.,  was  bom  at 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1745. 
Having  completed  his  medical  studies,  he 
went  to  London,  to  attend  the  lectures 
and  hospitals.  After  little  more  than  a 
year's  residence  in  that  city,  he  returned 
to  New  Yoiic,  and  commenced  practice 
there  in  1772.  At  this  period,  his  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  to  the  then  prevalent 
and  &tal  croup,  which  had  been  treated 
as  the  putrid  sore  throat  Observing  how 
fiital  was  the  use  of  stimulants  and  anti- 
septics, he  examined  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  became  convinced  that  it  was 
of  an  inflammatory  character.  He  ac- 
cordingly treated  it  as  such,  virith  decided 
success,  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
his  View  of  the  Croup,  his  opinions  and 
treatment  of  it  were  universally  adopted. 
In  the  autumn  of  1775,  B.  revisited  Lon- 
don, where  he  spent  a  winter,  and,  in  the 
following  spring,  returned  to  New  York, 
in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  in  the  English 
army  under  Howe.  He  resigned  this 
post  in  1777,  and,  during  the  rest  of  his 
Ife,  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  same  city.  In  1787,  he 
lectured  on  surgery.  In  1788,  he  lost  his 
valuable  collection  in  morbid  anatomy, 
and  some  delicate  preparations,  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftunous  "doctors'  mob," 
who  broke  into  his  house,  and  carried  off 
and  burned  his  cabinet  In  tlie  spring 
of  1793,  he  vma  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Columbia  college,  and,  in 
1793,  became  professor  of  sureery,  which 
was  his  ftivonte  subject  His  lectures 
were  clear,  precise  and  practical.  As  an 
optician,  he  acquired  great  celebrity,  and 
abo  as  an  experienced  and  successfdl  li- 
thotomist  When  the  yellow  fever  deso- 
lated New  York,  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion, doctor  B.  devoted  himself  to  personal 
attention  to  the  sick,  and  became  practi- 
cally fkmiliar  with  the  disease,  and  its 
most  successful  remedies.  He  likewise 
investigated  its  cause,  and  declared  that 
it  was  the  fihh  which  polluted  the  docks 
and  some  of  the  streets,  afiirming,  *'that 


when  a  more  rigid  police  prevailed,  to 
free  the  city  from  nuisances,  no  more 
would  be  heard  of  particular  diseases.** 
In  1797,  he  published  his  work  On  Yel- 
low Fever,  wherein  he  proved  the  malady 
to  be  of  local  origm.  So  strong  was  his 
belief  on  this  point,  and  so  clear  his  per- 
ception of  the  cause  of  the  fever,  that  he 
predicted  the  very  spot  where  it  after- 
wards appeared,  in  the  year  1799.  In  the 
year  1795  or  6,  he  was  appointed  healtli 
physician  for  the  port  of  Mew  York,  and, 
m  1798,  published  Letters  from  the 
Health  Office,  submitted  to  the  New 
York  Common  Council,  being  a  series  of 
letters  in  the  years  '96-7-8.  One  letter, 
dated  Dec.  4,  1798,  assigns  the  reasons 
why  the  fever  in  '98  was  more  exten- 
sively prevalent  than  in  '95^  6  or  7,  which 
he  considers  to  be  the  rains  flooding  large 
portions  of  tlie  city,  its  low  levels,  new- 
made  ground,  and  a  hot  sun. — In  1798,  a 
correspondence  took  place  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  proposition  was 
made  bv  the  committee  of  the  latter  to  that 
of  the  rormer,  soliciting  their  co-operation 
in  a  memorial  to  the  general  government 
for  a  quarantine  law.  This  gave  doctor 
B.,  who  was  on  the  New  York  commit- 
tee, an  opportunity  of  impress^n^  upon 
the  general  government  the  propnety  of 
establishing  a  lazxiretto,  below  and  at  a 
distance  fipom  the  city  or  port  of  entry. 
He  was  the  person  to  whom  the  state  of 
New  York  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  indebted  for 
its  quarantine  laws,  although  they  have 
since  been  altered  and  amended.  In  Au- 
gust, 1801,  doctor  B.,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  health  physician,  enjoin^  the 
passengers  and  crew  of  an  Irish  emigrant 
ship,  afflicted  vrith  the  ship  fever,  to  ^  on 
shore  to  the  rooms  and  tents  amwinted 
for  them,  leaving  their  luggage  oehind. 
The  next  morning,  on  going  to  the  hospi- 
tal, he  found  that  both  crew  and  passen- 
gers, well,  sick  and  dying,  were  huddled 
together  in  one  apartment,  where  they 
had  passed  the  night.  He  inconsiderately 
entered  into  this  room  before  it  had  been 
property  ventilated,  but  remained  scarce- 
ly a  moment,  being  obliged  to  retire  by  a 
most  deadly  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  with  which  he 
was  suddenly  seized.  He  returned  home, 
and  retired  to  his  bed,  fit>m  which  he 
never  rose.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
seventh  day  following,  he  expired. 

Bayonet.  This  is  the  name  of  the 
iron  blade,  formed  like  a  dagger,  and 
placed  upon  the  muzzle  of  the  musket, 
which  is  thus  transformed  into  a  thrusting 
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It  was  probably  invented,  about 
1(>4(^  in  Bayonne,  and  was  used  in  the 
NetberiandSy  in  1647,  but  was  not  univer- 
sally introduced  until  after  the  pike  was 
wholly  laid  aside,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  Since  the  general  war  in  Eu- 
rope, some  officers  have  adopted  the  idea 
or  former  military  writers  (for  instance, 
Guibert),  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  bavonet  by  a  more  regular  exerdse  of 
the  inrantiy  in  its  use.  A  Saxon  captain, 
von  Selmnitz,  has  the  merit  of  haviiig 
fiist  developed  this  idea  in  a  systematic 
treatise.  (See  The  At  ofFighH/iwUh  the 
jBowmet,  by  E.  von  Selmnitz,  Dresden, 
18&,  with  copperplates.)  As  cavaliy  are 
often  counted  by  hoises,  in&ntiy  are 
sometimes  counted  by  bayonets. 

Batoivzie  ;  a  well-built,  rich,  commer- 
cial city,  the  largest  in  the  French  de- 
partment of  the  lx>wer  Pyrenees,  fonnerly 
capital  of  the  disuict  Labour,  in  Gascony 
flon.  P  34'  W.;  laj.  43°  29^  N.),  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour, 
about  two  miles  from  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
It  has  13,600  inhabitants,  6000  of  whom 
live  in  the  suburbs.    The  Nive  and  the 
Adour  (the  ibnner  of  which  is  navigable 
about  30,  and  the  latter  70  miles)  form  a 
haibor  capable  of  admitting  men  of  war 
from  40  to  50  guns,  but  it  has  a  difficult 
access.    These  two  rivers  serve  to  convey 
timber,  tar  and  iron  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
B.    A  citadel,  built  by  Vauban,  on  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  in  the  suburb, 
conunands  the  harbor  and  the  city.    The 
bishop  of  B.  is  under  the  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  and  exercises  spiritual  jurisidic- 
tioii  over  three  departments.    The  cathe- 
dral IS  a  beautiful  ancient  building.    B. 
has  considerable  commerce  with  Spain ; 
French    and    foreign    goods   being   ex- 
changed for  iron,  miit,  gold  and  silver. 
B.  is  much  engaged  in  the  cod  and  whale 
fishery,  in  which,  before  the  revolution, 
30 — 40  vessels  of  250  tons  burthen  were 
employed.    Masts  and  other  timber  for 
ship-building,  firom  the  Pyrenees,  are  ex- 
ported to  Brest  and  other  ports  of  France. 
The  hams  of  B.  are  famous.    Its  wine 
and  chocolate  are  shipped  to  the  north  of 
Europe.    Among  the  lower  class,  the  an- 
cient  Biscayan  or  Basque  language    is 
spoken.    Catharine  of  Medicis  hm  an 
in^mrtant  interview  with  the  duke  of  Al- 
ba in  B.,  June  1565.    The  meeting  of  Na- 
poleon with  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles 
IV,  and.  the  prince  of  the  Asturias,  also 
took  place  here  in  May,  1806,  in  conse- 
qfuence  of  which  the  two  last  signed  (5th 
uid  10th  May)  an  a^reeme&L  by  which 
bey,  and  fdl  the  chddren  of  the  king, 
2* 


transfened  their  rights  to  the  Sponisb 
territories,  in  Europe  and  India,  to  the 
French  emperor.  Napoleon  convened  a 
Spanish  general  junta  at  B.,  June  15th,  to 
draw  up  a  constitution.  This  constitution 
was  published  July  6,  and  Joseph  depart- 
ed, on  the  9th,  from  B.  for  Madrid.  The 
convention  of  B.,  between  the  Poles  and 
France,  was  signed  on  the  lOlh  May, 
1806.  (See  Sch611's  TVoit^  de  Potr,  vol 
9,  page  28.)  The  transactions  at  B.  are 
some  of  the  most  important  in  Nimoleon's 
life,  and  diiaclose  the  wretched  character 
of  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

Bazar,  Bazaar,  or  Basak  ;  a  market- 
place in  the  Blast  The  word  is  Arabic, 
and  originally  denotes  sale  or  exehange. 
Some  are  open,  some  covered  with  lofty 
ceiling  or  domes.  At  the  bazars,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  them,  are  the  cofiee- 
houses,  so  much  frequented  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  &c. ;  and,  as  tne  Orientals  Uve  al- 
most entirely  out  of  doors,  the  bazars  of 
populous  cities,  besides  their  mercantile 
miportance^  are  of  consequence  as  places 
of  social  intercourse.  The  bazar  or  Ispa- 
han is  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Persia. 
That  of  Tauris  is  the  largest  known.  At 
Constantinople  are  two  bazars — the  old 
and  new  one.  In  the  Oriental  tales, — 
for  instance,  in  the  Arabian  Nights, — the 
hazel's  occupy  a  very  conq[>icuous  place. 
Since  the  system  of  credit  is  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  in  Eastern  trade,  and  all 
commercial  transactions  take  place  in 
merchandise  and  money,  tha  places 
where  this  merchandise  is  brouriit  and 
changed  fix>m  one  owner  to  another  are, 
of  course,  very  much  firequented^ — ^The 
word  bazar  has  been  used,  in  recent  times, 
also,  i^  Europe.  Thus  there  is  the  well- 
known  bazar  in  Soho  square,  in  London. 

Beacon.  (SeeSi^mdSfandLighthowe,) 

Beagle  ;  a  species  of  the  genus  dog, 
kept  entirely  for  huntinjf  hares.  They 
are  small,  and  much  infenor  to  the  hare 
ui  swiftness,  but  have  a  veiy  delicate 
scent,  and  seldom  fiiil  of  running  her 
down. 

Bear  {uraus,  L.) ;  a  genus  of  camiv- 
orous,  or,  more  accurately,  finigi-camiv- 
orous,  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  beiiSig- 
ing  to  the  fiunily  pUmtupradOf  which  trocO 
on  the  entire  soles  of  the  [hind]  fec)v 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  heav>' 
body,  covered  with  a  thick,  wooUv  coat, 
a  large  head,  terminating  in  a  prolonged 
snout,  with  very  extensible  lips.  The. 
ears  ore  of  moderate  size,  and  rather 
pointed,  and  the  tongue  smooth.  The- 
limbs  are  large  and  heavv,  and  all  the 
feet   are  five-toed,  and  ftimished  with 
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very  itrcMig*  hook«d  claws,  well  suited 
for  biintywmg.-'Fiva  species  at  present 
Mong  to  this  geiias.  The  Ijumean  genus 
compnsed  the  raccoon,  badger,  &e.,  row, 
property,  separated  from  it.  These  spe- 
cies are,  the  brown  bear  of  Europe  (Ul 
arctos) ;  the  white  or  polar  bear  ((/.  mar- 
Umiu) ;  the  American  or  black  bear  (U, 
jfma*ica9iw) ;  the  grisly  bear  (U,  horrSf- 
filtf),  also  of  Amenoa;  and  the  Malay- 
an or  Asiatic  bear  {U.  labiatus), — ^The 
brown  bear  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of 
cold  and  eleyated  mtuations,  and  feeds  on 
a  great  varietr  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Dtfting  winter,  this  species, 
like  some  others,  remains  torpid  in  caves, 
whither  it  retires,  in  the  autumn,  very  &t, 
and  comes  out,  in  the  spring,  extremely 
emaciated.  The  brown  near  is  remaika- 
Ue  fbr  its  sa^city,  as  well  as  the  ferocity 
of  ks  disposition,  and  it  becomes  espe- 
cially sanguinary  as  it  advances  in  a^e. 
Besides  the  difierences  of  color  and  size 
which  distmguish  this  bear  from  those 
belonging  to  the  old  continent,  it  dififers 
from  the  American  bears,  by  having  a 
convexity  of  front  above  the  eyes,  which 
renders  its  physiognomy  strikingly  dis- 
similar to  theirs.  Other  distinctions,  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  present  themselves  when 
the  species  are  compared. — ^The  polar,  or 
maritime  bear,  is  only  found  in  higli 
northern  latitudes,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Icy  ocean  and  northern  coasts  of 
America  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  bay. 
It  does  not  descend  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Siberia  nor  Kamtschatka;  neither  is  it 
found  in  the  idands  ]3diig  between  Sibe- 
ria and  America.  It  is  uniformly  white, 
attains  a  hirge  size,  is  very  powerful,  fe- 
rocious and  daring.  It  is  an  excellent 
diver  and  swimmer,  being  apparently  as 
much  at  home  in  the  ocean  as  on  land. 
An  individual  of  this  species  was  seen,  by 
the  late  northern  explorers,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Melville  sound,  swimming  across, 
where  the  shores  were  at  least  90  miles 
apart.  The  polar  bear  is  the  most  exclu- 
sively carnivorous  of  the  genus,  though 
equally  capable  of  living  on  vegetable 
food  with  the  rest.  He  preys  upon  seals, 
the  cube  of  the  whale,  morse,  &c.,  or  the 
carcasses  of  wliales  left  by  whalen  after 
removing  the  blubber.  Individuals  of 
this  species  are  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
seen  in  caravans  of  wild  animals  in  the 
U.  States.  A  large  and  beautiful  one  was 
exhibited  in  New  York,  in  the  spring  of 
1896,  and,  notwithstanding  the  coolness 
of  the  wealiier,  it  appeared  to  suffer  ex- 
tremely from  heat,  as  it  batlied  itself 
frequently  in  water  provided  for  the  pur- 


pose. When  ice  was  placed  in  the  cage, 
it  rolled  upon  it  with  great  satisfoction, 
and  showed  every  sign  of  being  gratified. 
— ^The  Mack  bear  of  America  is  distin- 
guished by  its  color  and  a  peculiariy  con- 
vex fecial  outline.  It  is  found  very  gen- 
erally in  mountdnous  and  forest  lands, 
and  subsists,  in  a  gi^at  degree,  on  berries 
and  vegetable  sufaotances,  though  it  preys 
upon  small  animals,  and  insects,  which  it 
searches  for  industriously,  by  turning  over 
large  low  of  decayed  timber.  It  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  known  to  attack  man,  unless  in 
self-defence.  It  is  very  fond  of  young 
com  and  honey,  which,  being  an  expert 
climber,  like  the  brown  European  bear,  it 
obtains  by  plundering  the  wild  bees. — 
The  grisly  oear  inhabits  the  countiy  ad- 
jacent to  the  Rocky  mountains,,  and  is, 
of  all  the  race,  die  most  dreadful  for  size, 
strength  and  terrible  ferocity  of  nature.* 
— ^The  Malay,  Asiatic  or  long-lipped  bear, 
is  a  native  of  the  mouptainous  parts  of 
India,  and  feeds  on  white  ants,  rice,  honey, 
the  fruit  of  the  palm,  &c.  The  spe- 
cies is  inoffensive  and  timid,  burrows  in 
the  groimd,  and  lives  in  pairs,  together 
with  the  young,  which,  when  alarmed, 
seek  safety  by  mounting  on  the  backs  of 
the  parents. 

Beard  ;  tlie  hair  round  the  chin,  on 
the  cheeks  and  the  upper  lip,  which  is  n 
distinction  of  the  male  sex.  It  differs 
from  the  hair  on  the  head  by  its  ereater 
hardness  and  its  form.  The  beard  beeins 
to  grow  at  the  time  of  puberty.  The 
connexion  between  the  beard  and  puber- 
ty is  evident  fit>m  this,  among  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  never  grpws  in  the 
case  of  eunuchs  who  have  been  such 
fit>m  childhood;  but  the  castration  of 
adults  does  not  cause  tlie  loss  of  the 
beard.  According  to  Caesar,  the  Ger- 
mans thought,  and  perhaps  justly,  the 
late  growth  of  the  beard  favorable  to  the 
developement  of  all  the  powera.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  this  circumstance  is  an 
indication  of  feebleness.  It  frequendy 
takes  place  in  men  of  tender  constitution, 
whose  pale  color  indicates  littie  power. 
The  beards  of  different  nations  afford  an 
interesting  study.  Some  have  hardly 
any,  othera  a  great  profusion.  The  latter 
generally  consider  it  as  a  great  ornament ; 
the  former  pluck  it  out ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  American  Indians.  The  character 
of  the  beard  differs  with  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and,  in  the  case  of  nations,  varies 

*  For  the  detailed  history  of  this  and  the  two 
preceding  species,  too  extensive  to  be  introduced 
mlo  this  work,  see  the  first  volume  of  the  Afneri- 
can  Natural  HUtory,  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 
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ynh  tiie  dinttte,  food,  6cc.  Thus  the 
bead  i»  ^iwraUy  dark,  dry,  hud  and 
thin  m  imtaUe  peroona  of  full  age :  the 
aame  is  the  case  with  the  iniiabitants  of 
hot  and  dry  oountries,  as  the  Arabians, 
Echioiiians,  East  Indians,  Italians,  Spui- 
iarda.  But  peiaons  of  a  very  mild  dis- 
position have  a  light-eolored,  thiek  and 
sfightly  curling  bMid:  the  same  is  die 
case  with  inhabitants  of  cold  and  humid 
countries,  as  Holland,  England,  Sweden. 
The  difEerence  of  circumstances  causes 
all  shades  of  variety.  The  nature  of  the 
nourishment,  likewise,  causes  a  great  va* 
riety  in  the  beard.  Wholesome,  nutri- 
tioua  and  digestible  food  makes  the  beard 
soft ;  but  poor,  dry  and  ind^estible  food 
rendeis  it  hard  and  bristly.  In  general, 
the  beaid  has  been  considered,  with  all 
nations,  as  an  ornament,  and  often  as  a 
maik  of  the  sage  and  the  priest  Moses 
forbade  the  Jews  to  shave  their  beards. 
With  the  andent  Germans,  the  cutting  off 
another's  heard  was  a  high  o^noe ;  widi 
the  East  Indians^  it  is  severely  pumshed. 
Even  now,  the  beard  is  re|^raed  as  a 
mark  of  great  dignity  amonjr  many  na^ 
tions  in  the  Em,  as  the  Turica.  The 
custom  of  shaving  is  said  to  have  come 
into  use  dnrimr  the  reigns  of  Louis  Xlil 
and  XIY  of  France,  both  of  whom  as- 
cended the  thraae  vrithout  a  beard. 
Courtiers  and  inhalntantB  of  cities  then 
began  to  shave,  in  order  to  look  like  the 
kink,  and,  as  France  soon  took  the  le«d 
in  all  matters  of  fashion  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  shaving  became  general ;  but 
it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  that  shaving  off  the  wh<^ 
beard  hss  become  common.  Till  then, 
foshion  had  given  divers  forms  to  mus- 
tachioes  and  beards.  Much  conk!  be 
said,  and  has  been  said,  in  a  medical  pomt 
of  view,  on  shaving  the  beard.  Such  a 
discussion  would  mid  us,  however,  here 
too  for.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,-that  the 
mouth,  one  of  the  most  expressive  parts 
of  the  countenance,  is  shown  to  much 
better  advantage  in  consequence  of  shav- 
ing; but,  at  tlw  same  time,  old  age  ap- 
peaisT  to  much  greater  disadvantage,  the 
Deard  concealing  the  Ums  of  the  teeth. 
Moreover,  the  eye  gains  much  in  ex- 
preasion  by  a  full  beard.  Eveiy  one 
knows  the  troaUe  of  shavinc ;  and  who 
does  not  remember  Bvron^  computa- 
tion of  the  amount  of  diis  trouble  in 
Don  Juan?  Seume,  a  German  author, 
says,  in  his  journal,  '^To-day  I  threw  my 
powder  apparatus  out  of  the  window: 
when  will  come  tlie  blessed  day,  that  I 
Mnll  send  the  shaving  i^ipanttus  after  it!** 


— Shaving,  among  many  ancient  natkms, 
was  the  maik  of  mourning;  with  olheta, 
it  was  the  contrary.  FhMch  says  that 
Alexander  introduced  ahaving  among  the 
Greeks,  by  ordering  his  soldiers  to  cut 
off  their  beards;  but  it  appears  that  this 
custom  had  prevailed  befiire  among  the 
Macedonians.  The  Romans  began  to 
ahave  about  454  A.  U.,  296  B.  C,  when 
a  certain  Ticinius  Mcenas,  a  baifoer  finom 
Sicily,  introduced  this  foshion.  Scipia 
Afiioanus  was  tiie  first  who  shaved  eveiy 
day.  The  day  that  a  young  man  fir§t 
ahaved  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  hair 
cut  off  vras  sacrificed  to  a  deity.  Adrian, 
in  order  to  cover  some  huge  warts  on  his 
chin,  renewed  the  fiishion  of  kng  beards ; 
but  it  did  not  last  long.  In  mourning, 
the  Romans  wore  a  kng  beard  some- 
times for  years,  lliey  uwd  sdsson,  ra- 
zors, tweezers,  &c.,  to  remove  the  beard. 
The  public  baii)er  shops  {Umdrma)^  where 
the  lower  dasses  went,  were  much  re- 
aorted  to ;  rich  people  kept  a  shaver  (fon^ 
abr)  among  their  slavee, 

abaen;  before  the  revolutioD,  a  prov- 
ince of  France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, with  the  title  of  a  principality; 
about  43  miles  kmg  and  36  broad ;  bound- 
ed E.  bv  Bigom,  N.  by  Armagnac,  Tur- 
san  and  Cludosse,  W.  by  Dax,  a  part  of 
Soule,  and  the  Lower  Navarre,  and  S.  by 
the  iSrreneea.  It  bekxnged,  with  Navane^ 
to  l£enry  IV,  wlien  he  obtained  the 
crown.  The  plain  conntiy  is  veiy  fertile, 
and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  fir- 
trees,  while  within  are  mines  of  copper, 
lead  and  iron;  and  the  little  hiUs  are 
planted  with  -vines,  which  yield  good 
vrine.  It  is  now  included  in  the  d^ait- 
ment  of  Lower  Fyreneea.  Pau  was  the 
eaphal  tovim.    Pop.  about  920,000. 

BEATiriCATioif,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  an  act  bv  which  the  pope  declares 
a  person  beatified  or  bleased  sdfter  lus  death. 
It  is  the  first  step  to  canonization,  i.  e. 
the  raisong  one  to  the  honor  and  digpity 
of  a  saint.  No  person  can  be  beaufied 
till  50  yeais  after  his  or  her  death.  All 
certificates  or  attestations  of  virtues  and 
miracles,  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
saintship,  are  examined  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  rites.  This  examination  often 
continues  for  several  years ;  after  which 
his  holiness  decrees  the  beatification. 
The  corpse  and  relics  of  the  fiiture  saint 
are  firom  thenceforth  exposed  to  the  ven- 
eration of  all  good  Christians ;  his  image 
is  crowned  with  rays,  and  a  particular 
oflSce  is  set  apart  for  him ;  but  Us  body 
and  relics  are  not  carried  in  procession 
Indulgences,  likewise,  and  renuarions  of 
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sans,  are  granted  on  the  day  of  his  beatifi- 
cation ;  which,  though  not  bo  poinpoiiaas 
that  of  canonization,  is,  however,  veiy 
qiiendid.  Beatification  differa  fit)nn  can- 
onization in  this,  that  the  pope  does  not 
act  as  a  jndfe  in  detennining  the  state 
of  the  beatined,  but  onJy  grants  a  privi- 
lege to  certain  persons  to  honor  him  by  a 
.  particular  retigious  worship,  without  in- 
curring the  penalty  of  superstitious  wor- 
shippers ;  but,  in  canonization,  the  pope 
nieaKS  aa  a  judge,  and  determines,  ex  ca- 
thedrOy  upon  the  state  of  the  canonized. 
Beatification  was  introduced  when  it  was 
thought  proper  to  delay  the  canonization 
of  samts,  fbr  the  greater  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  procedure. 
Some  particular  orders  of  monks  have 
assumcMl  to  themselves  the  power  of  be- 
atification. Thus  Octavia  Melchiorica 
was  beatified  by  the  Dominicans.  (See 
Ciinofiszafton. ) 

Beaton,  David,  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, and  cardinal,  was  bom  in  1494. 
Pope  Paul  III  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
canhnal  in  December,  1538;  and,  being 
employed  by  James  V  in  negotiating  hts 
raaniage  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was 
there  consecrated  iHshop  of  Mirepoix. 
Soon  after  his  instalment  as  archbishop, 
he  promoted  a  fiuious  persecution  of  the 
reformera  in  Scotland;  but  the  kinff|s 
death  put  a  stop,  for  a  time,  to  his  arbi- 
traiy  proceeding  he  being  then  excluded 
fit)m  afiain  of  government,  and  confined. 
He  raised,  however,  so  strong  a  party, 
that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young 
queen  Muy,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
council,  made  chanceltor,  and  received  a 
commission  as  legate  a  latere  firom  Rome. 
He  now  began  to  renew  his  persecution 
of  heretics,  and,  amonff  the  rest,  of  the 
fimious  Protestant  preadier  George  Wis- 
hart,  whose  sufierings  at  the  stake  he 
viewed  from  his  window,  with  apparent 
exultation.  B.  was  murdered  in  his 
chamber.  May  29, 1546.  He  united  with 
great  talents  equally  great  vices,  and  left 
several  children,  the  fruit  of  ojien  concu- 
binage. 

Beattie,  James,  LL.  D.,  a  pleasing 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom 
at  Lawroncekirk,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine, in  1735.  He  lost  his  father  when 
he  was  onlv  seven  yeare  of  age,  but  was 
placed  eanv  at  the  only  school  his  birth- 
,)lace  afforded,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  He  there 
studied  Greek,  under  the  principal,  Thom- 
as BlackweU,  and  made  a  general  profi- 
ciency in  every  branch  of  education, 
except  mathematics.    In  1753,  he  ob- 


tained the  deme  of  A.  M.,  and  accepted 
the  ofilce  or  school-master  and  parah- 
clerk  to  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  kwking 
forward  to  the  church  of  Scotland  as  his 
principal  urospect,  fi>r  wbkh  reason  he 
still  attenaed,  during  winter,  the  divinity 
lectures  at  Marischal  college.    In  June, 
1758,  these  views  were  somewhat  chang- 
ed, by  the  attainment  of  the  situation  of 
one  of  the  mastera  of  the   grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen.    In  1761,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  which  were 
received  fiivorably,  but  wliich  he  subse- 
auentJy  thought  very  litde  of,  and  en- 
aeavored  to  buy  up.    They  nevertheieas 
procured   him   some   powerful  fiiends, 
whose  patronage  obtained  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy and  logic  at  Marischal  coUege.    In 
17o5,  he  published  a-  poem,  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  (4to.),  which  proved  a  fail- 
ure, although  it  was  afterwards  added  to 
a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  in  1766.    The 
work  which  procured  him  the  greatest 
fame  was  his  Essay  on  Troth,  which 
first  appeared  in  1770.    It  was  so  popu  lar, 
that,  in  four  years,  five  large  editions  were 
sold;  and  it  was  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.    Amonff  other  marks 
of  respect,  the  umversity.  of  Oxford  eon- 
ferred  on  the  author  the  de^free  of  LL.  D. ; 
and  George  III  honored  hun,  on  his  visit 
to  London,  with  a  private  conference  and 
a  pension.    He  was  also  soticited  to  enter 
the  chureh  of  Eng^d  by  flattering  pro- 
posals fix>m  the  arohbiahop  of  Yoik  and 
the  bishop  of  London ;  which  proposals 
he  declined,  lest  his  opponents  should 
attribute  the  change  to  self-interest   The 
popularity  of  this  celebrated  essay,  which 
was  written  in  oppositi<»  to  the  prevalent 
sceptiffinn  of  Hume  and  othera,  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  its  easiness  of  style,  and 
to  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridiim  of  sUght  scholar- 
ship and  medium  intellect    This  is  ofien 
a  great  source  of  immediate  celebrity; 
but,  thus  produced,  it  is  usually  as  transi- 
tory as  spontaneous,  which  has  proved 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.    A  few 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essay 
on  Troth,  B.  published  the  first  book  of 
the  Minstrel  (4to.),  and,  in  1774,  the  sec- 
ond ;  which  pleasing  poem  is,  indisputa- 
bly, the  work  by  which  he  will  be  the 
longest  remembered.    To  a  splendid  edi- 
tion of  his  Essay  on  Troth,  published,  by 
subscription,  in  1776,  he  added  some  mis- 
cellaneous dissertations  on  Poetry  and 
Music,  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compo< 
sition,  &c.    In  1783,  he  published  Di^ 
sertations,  Moral  and  CriUcal  (4to.) ;  and 
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ia  17B6,  0^peared  his  Evidences  of  the 
ChriBtian  Keliffion  (2  vols^  12ino.)  In 
1790,  he  publiBhed  the  6r3t  volume  of  his 
Elements  ef  Moral  Science,  the  second 
of  which  followed  in  1793;  and  to  the 
latter  was  appended  a  dissertation  against 
the  slave-trade.  His  last  publication  was 
an  Account  of  the  Life,  Character  and 
Writhigs  of  his  eldest  son,  James  Henry 
Beatde,  an  amiable  aud  promising  young 
man,  who  died  at  the  age  of  22,  in  1790. 
This  great  affliction  was  followed,  in 
1796,  by  the  equally  premature  death  of 
his  youngest  and  only  surviving  son,  in 
liis  iSth  year ;  which  losses,  added  to  the 
melancholy  loss  of  reason  by  his  wife, 
wholly  subdued  his  constitution;  and, 
after  two  paralytic  strokes,  he  died  at 
Aberdeen,  m  August,  1803.  B.  was  a 
religious  and  an  amiable  man,  but  consti- 
tutionally q|pre  calculated  for  a  poet  than 
a  phikwopber,  and  for  a  pleader  than  a 
controversialist;  He  was,  nowever,  a  re- 
Electable,  if  not  a  strong  writer,  and 
might  have  been  thought  more  of  at 
presenty  had  he  been  thought  less  of 
heretofore. 

Beaucaire  ;  a  small,  weU-built,  com- 
mercki  city  of  France,  with  8000  inhab- 
itants (km.  A""  49f  E.;  laL  ^3P  4ff  N.),  m 
Lower  Languedoc,  now  in  the  depart- 
moot  of  the  Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  opposite  Tarascon,  Mrith  which 
it  comnEwnicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
has  a  4»inraodious  haihor  for  vessels 
which  ascend  the  river  finom  the  Mediter- 
raneain,  7  leagues  distant,  and  is  famous 
for  its  great  fair  (founded  in  1217,  by 
Raymond  II,  count  of  Toulouse),  held 
yearly,  from  die  22d  July,  during  10  days. 
In  former  times,  this  four  was  ^squented 
by  merchants  and  roanufocturera  from 
most  countries  of  Europe,  the  Levant, 
and  even  from  Persia  and  Armenia,  so 
diat  many  thousand  booths  were  erected 
for  foreigners  in  the  adjoining  valley. 
Before  lo32,  the  foir  of  B.  was  exempt 
from  all  taxes,  and  the  annual  sale 
amounted  to  several  million  dollars. 
Since  that  time,  B.  has  gradually  declined, 
and  its  trade,  the  articles  of  which  are  tlie 
productions  of  the  vicinity,  was  valued, 
in  1816,  at  23,000,000  franca. 

BsAGrroRT;  a  seaport  and  post-town 
in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  South 
Carolina,  on  Port  Royal  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coosawhatcliie ;  60  miles 
N.  £.  Savannah,  72  S.  W.  Charieston ; 
Ion.  80°  3^  W.;  hit  33?  31'  N. ;  popula- 
tion about  1000.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
and  heakhy  town,  with  an  excellent  har- 
bor, though  but  little  commerce.    It  con- 


tains 3  churches  and  a  seminary,  which 
was  incorporated  as  a  college,  endowed 
with  funds  amounting  to  60  or  $70,000, 
having  a  handsome  edifice,  and  a  Ubrary 
of  700  volumes,  but  it  has  hitherto  as- 
sumed only  the  form  of  an  academy. 

Beaufort,  Henry,  legitimate  Ivother 
of  Henry  IV,  king  of  England,  was  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Winchester.  He  was  also  nom- 
inated chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
sent  ambassador  to  France.  In  1426,  he 
received  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  was  ap- 
pointed legate  in  Germany.  In  1431,  he 
crowned  Henry  VI  in  the  creat  chureh 
of  Paris.  He  died  at  Winchester,  1447. 
He  wsa  a  haughty,  turbulent  prelate,  and 
Shakspeare  is  considered  as  giving  a  true 
portrait  of  him,  when  he  descrmes  his 
last  sceiie. 

'  Beauhaeitais,  Alexander,  viscount ; 
bom  in  1760,  in  Martinioue ;  served  with 
distinction,  as  major,  in  the  French  foroea 
under  Rochamboiu,  which  aided  the  U. 
States  in  their  revolutionary  war;  married 
Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  who 
was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Napoleon. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
national  assemblv,  of  which  he  was,  for 
some  time,  president,  and  which  he  open- 
ed, after  the  king's  departure,  with^  the 
following  words: — Messiewra,  U  roi  est 
parti  cette  twit :  paswna  h  rardrt  du  jour. 
In  1792,  he  was  general  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and,  in  1793,  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  In  conseauence  of  the 
decree  removing  men  of  noble  buth  from 
the  army,  he  r^ired  to  his  oountry-eeat. 
He  was  ialsely  accused  of  having  pro- 
moted the  surrender  of  Mentz,  and  was 
sentenced  to  death,  July  23,  1794,  when 
34  years  old.  (For  information  respeetinif 
his  son  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  see 
Eugene ;  respecting  his  daufj^ter  Hor- 
tense,  see  Lrnds  Bonaparte ;  and  respect- 
ing his  elder  brother,  Francois  Beauhar- 
nais,  see  the  next  article.] 

Beauharnais,  FianQois,  marquis  de; 
born  at  La  Rochelle,  Aug.  12, 1756 ;  voted 
with  the  right  side  in  the  national  assem- 
blv. He  violently  opposed  the  motion 
of  his  younger  brother,  the  viscount  Al- 
exander, to  take  from  the  king  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  and  would  not 
listen  to  any  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed, saying,  R  n'y  a  point  fPammdement 
ofoec  rhnmeur.  He  was  called,  in  c(Nise- 
quenoe  of  this,  le  flat  BeoMkarnais  tana 
amendemenL  In  1792,  with  the  count 
d'Hervilly,  the  banm  de  Viomenil  and 
others,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  new 
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flight  of  the  royal  ftmily ;  but  the  arrest 
efhis  companioo,  the  buron  Chambon, 
pror^ited  the  execution  of  the  plan.  He 
was  appointed  major-general  in  the  army 
of  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  wrote,  in 
1792,  to  the  president  of  the  national 
assembly,  protesting  against  their  unlaw- 
Itil  treatment  of  the  king,  and  offering  to 
tfpetar  himself  among  his  defenders. 
When  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  the 
marquis  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
exhorted  him,  by  the  glory  which  -he 
would  gain  by  such  a  course,  to  restore 
the  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
The  empress  Josephine  married  her 
niece,  the  daughter  of  the  marquis,  to 
the  emperor^  aid,  Lavalette  (q.  v.),  and 
effected  the  recall  of  the  marauis.  Ap- 
pointed senator,  and  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  he  united,  in  1807,  with 
the  piiiioe  of  the  Asturia9(now  Ferdinand 
VII),  against  the  prince  of  peace,  and  fell 
into  disgrace  witti  Napoleon,  who  ban- 
ished him.  After  the  restoration,  he  re- 
Cutned  to  Paris,  where  he  died,  Jan.  10, 
1819.  ^ 

Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron 
de ;  bom  at  Paris,  1732 ;  aau  of  a  watch- 
maker, who  destined  him  for  his  trade. 
He  early  gave  striking  proofs  of  his  me- 
ehanical  and  also  of  nis  mumcal  talents. 
He  waa  afterwards  the  teacher  on  the 
harp  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV,  and 
was  admitted  into  their  society.  By  a 
rich  marriage,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  immense  wealth.  He  now  aspired  to 
literary  reputation.  His  Eti^eme  appear- 
ed in  1767 ;  Les  deux  Amis  in  1770.  The 
first  still  holds  its  place  on  the  stage.  He 
showed  all  his  talent  in  his  kiwsuH  against 
Goesman  and  La  Blache,  when  he  wrote 
against  the  former  (who  belonged  to  the 
pariameni  Mmipeou,  so  called,  which  was 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  ministry) 
his  celebrated  Memoirea  (Paris,  1774), 
which  entertained  all  France.  Had  he 
remained  more  quiet,  he  probably  would 
have  gained  his  process.  The  fame  of 
his  Memaires  alarmed  even  Voltaire,  who 
was  jealous  of  every  kind  of  dory.  The 
Barber  of  Seville  and  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro  have  given  him  a  permaoent  rep- 
utation. Shortly  before  the  revolution, 
he  was  involved  in  the  process  assdnst 
the  banker  Kommann.  In  179^,  he 
wrote  ZfO  Ji^rt  cotmable,  but  never  re- 
gained his  former  rame.  He  was  once 
more  in  his  true  element  in  his  memoir 
Me$  six  iipoques.  He  ri^ates,  in  that 
work,  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, in  a  revolution,  where  a  celebrated 
name,  talent  and  riches,  were  sufficient 


causes  Of  [nroscription.  He  still  possess- 
ed, at  the  age  of  more  than  sixty,  all  the 
vigor  of  his  youth,  and  had  lost  nothing 
but  his  gayety.  His  contract  to  supply 
tiw  U.  mtes  wilii  military  stores,  during 
their  revolutionuy  war,  had  increased  his 
fortune,  of  which  he  always  made  a  noble 
use ;  but  he  lost  about  a  miUion  livres  by 
his  famous  edition  of  the  works  of  Vol- 
taire, the  very  imperfect  execution  of 
which  was  not  answerable  to  the  im- 
mense cost  He  lost  still  more,  at  the  end 
of  1792,  by  his  attempt  to  provide  the 
French  anny  with  60,000  muskets.  Dis- 
contented with  the  present,  despairing  of 
the  future,  wearied  with  strugg ling  against 
the  revolution  and  his  creffiore  for  the 
ruins  of  his  wealth,  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
69  years,  without  any  particular  dimae, 
in  May,  1799.  His  biogmphv  i^peared 
in  1802 ;  and,  in  1809,  an  rlfcirr  of  liis 
works,  in  7  vols. — B.  was  a  i&iffular  in- 
stance of  versatility  of  talent,  being  at 
once  an  artist,  politician,  projector,  mer- 
chant and  dramatist.  He  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  celebrity.  His  Marriage 
of  Figaro  excited  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary sensations,  for  which  Paris  has 
always  been  remarkable.  The  English 
modifications  and  versions  of  this  comedy 
convey  but  a  slight  notion  of  the  mis- 
chievous subtlety  and  deep  spirit  of  in- 
trigue in  the  original.  B.  left  to  his  h^rs 
a  claim  against  Oie  U.  States  of  a  million 
of  francs  for  supplies  fiunished  during  the 
vrar,  which  has  been  repeatedly  presented 
to  congress,  but  always  rejected  on  the 

Sound  that  B.  acted  only  as  the  agent  of 
e  French  government,  firom  whom  he 
received  funds  to  that  amount 

Beaumont,  Francis,  and  FLEfCHsa, 
John ;  two  dramatic  writers.  The  former 
was  bom  in  1585,  studied  at  Oxford,  and . 
died  in  1616 ;  the  latter  was  bom  at  Lon- 
don in  1576,  and  died  there,  in  1625,  of 
the  plague.  Animated  by  the  same  in- 
clination, they  both  devoted  themselves 
to  poetry.  Their  plays,  about  50,  ap- 
peared under  their  joint  names  (London, 
1679,  arid  lately,  1812,  in  14  vols.],  and  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine  tneir  re- 
spective shares  in  these  productions. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  some  of 
their  contemporaries,  Fletcher  was  the 
inventing  gemus,  v^faile  Beaumont,  though 
the  younger,  was  more  distinguished  ror 
maturity  and  correctness  of  judgment 
Shakspeare  was  their  model,  and,  like 
him,  they  intermix  pathetic  and  low 
comic  scenes ;  but  theur  attempts  to  sur- 
pass their  model  sometimes  lead  them 
mto  extravagances.    The  desire,  also,  of 
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pHwwiny  the  public  at  times  induoes  them 
to  deviate  fiom  a  eoirect  fltandard  of 
taale.  Tbey  succeed  best  in  comic  acenea. 
llieir  coDtempoiaries  prefened  them 
even  to  Shakspeare,  aimrmini^  that  the 
Rngliwh  drama  reached  its  perfection  in 
them.  Impartial  posterity  has  reyersed 
this  decision,  and  adjudged  the  pahn  to 
Shakspeare.  They  are  said  to  have  fre- 
quented taverns  and  alehouses,  to  study 
the  human  character,  and  to  have  been 
arrested,  while  disputing  in  such  a  plaee 
respecting  the  concluaon  of  a  play.  One 
wmhed  to  have  the  king  in  the  piece 
asaaasinated,  the  other  opposed  it;  and, 
being  overheard,  they  were  apprehended 
on  Buspickm  of  conspiring  the  death  of 
their  sovereign. 

Beaumont,  madame  Lqprince  de ;  bom 
at  Bouen,  171]  ;  died  at  Annecy,  in  Sa- 
voy, 1780 ;  lived  pardy  in  France,  pardy 
in  England,  where  she  devoted  her  tal- 
ents  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  A  sim- 
ple and  easy  style,  a  pleasing  moral,  well 
chosen  historic  passages,  and  a  happy 
imagination,  render  -her  writings  agreea- 
ble, although  much  is  too  aruficial,  and 
the  theological  views  are  no  longer  of 
value.  She  has  written  a  ereat  many 
romances  and  works  for  children.  Her 
Me^gazm  des  Ergons  was  formerly  the 
manual  of  all  TOvernantes  and  French 
boanling-scho<£. 

Beautt.    (See  PAOoMpA^.) 

Beavse  (castor^  L.);  a  genus  of  clavic- 
ulatedv  mammiferoUB  (]|uadrupeds,  of  the 
order  gUrtij  JL,  rodentu^  C,  or  gnawers. 
— Havng  drawn  up^  with  ^preat  care,  the 
natural  histoiy  of  this  species  ia  another 
woik  (American  Natural  History,  vol.  h., 
pw21),  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  statements,  and 
refer  the  reader  thereto  for  more  ample 
details,  as  well  as  for  the  fobulous  history 
of  the  animal.— It  is  only  in  a  state  of 
nature  that  the  beaver  displays  any  of 
those  singular  modes  of  acting:,  mich 
have  so  rang  rendered  the  species  cele- 
brated. These  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
secure  a  depth  of  water  that  cannot  be 
frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  their  mode  of 
eonstructing  the  huts  in  which  they  pass 
the  winter.  They  are  not  particular  as  to 
the  site  which  they  select  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  their  dwellings,  but  if  it  is  in  a 
laka  or  pond,  where  a  dam  is  not  re- 
quired, tney  are  carefiil  to  build  where 
vie  water  is  sufficiently  deep.    In  stand- 

31  waters,  however,  they  have  not  the 
vantage  afforded  by  a  curient  for  the 
transpoitalion  of  theur  supplies  of  wood^ 


which,  tdien  (hey  build  <hi  a  running 
Stoeam,  is  always  cut  higher  up  than  the 
place  of  their  residence,  uid  floated  down. 
The  materials  used  for  the  construction 
of  their  dams  are  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  small  birch,  mulbeny,  willow  and  pop- 
lar trees,  &c.  They  begin  to>  cut  down 
their  timber  for  building  early  in  the 
summer,  but  thehr  edifices  are  not  com- 
menced until  about  the  middle  or  latter 
JMirt  of  August,  and  are  not  completed 
until  the  b^;innjng  of  the  cold  season. 
The  strength  of  their  teeth,  and  their 
perseverance  in  this  work,  may  be  foirly 
estimated  by  the  size  of  the  trees  they 
cut  down.  Doctor  Best  informs  us,  that 
he  has  seen  a  mulbenv  tree,  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  which  had  been  gnawed 
down  by  the  beaver.  We  were  shown, 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Miami 
river,  several  stumps  of  trees,  which  had 
evidently  been  felled  by  these  animals, 
of  at  least  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  trees  are  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall 
into  the  water,  and  then  floated  towarda 
the  site  of  the  dam  or  dwellings.  Small 
shrubs,  &C.,  cut  at  a  distance,  they  drag 
with  their  teeth  to  the  stream,  and  then 
launch  and  tow  them  to  the  place  of  de- 
posit At  a  short  distance  above  a  beaver 
dam,  the  number  of  trees  which  have 
been  cut  down  appean  truly  surprising, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  stumps  might 
lead  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  animal,  to  believe  that  the  clearing 
was  the  result  of  human  industry. — ^The 
figure  of  the  dam  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Should  the  current  oe  very 
gende,  the  dam  is  carried  nearly  straight 
across ;  but  when,  the  stream  is  swift,  it 
is  uniformly  made  with  a  considerable 
curve,  having  the  convex  part  opposed  to 
the  current  Alonff  with  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  Uiey  intermingle  mud 
and  stones,  to  give  greater  securi^ ;  and, 
when  dams  have  been  long  undisturbed 
and  fi^uently  repaired,  they  acquire 
^at  sohdjty,  and  tneir  power  of  resist- 
mg  the  pressure  of  water,  ice,  &c.,  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  willow  and  birch 
occasionally  taking  root,  and  eventually 
growing  up  into  something  like  a  regular 
hedge.  The  materials  us^  in  construct- 
ing the  dams  are  secured  solely  by  the 
resting  of  the  branches,  &c.  against  the 
bottom,  and  the  subsequent  accumulntion 
of  mud  and  stones  by  the  force  of  the 
stream,  or  by  the  industry  of  the  beavers. 
— ^The  dwellings  of  the  heaven  are  form- 
ed of  the  same  materials  as  their  dams, 
are  very  rude,  and  adapted  in  size  to  the 
number  of  theur  inhabitants :  seldom  more 
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than  four  old,  or  biz  or  eight  young  ones, 
are  found  in  one  of  the  lodges,  though 
double  that  number  have  been  sometimes 
seen.  In  building  their  houses,  they  place 
most  of  the  wom  crosswise,  and  nearly 
horizontally,  observing  no  other  order  than 
that  of  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  middle. 
Branches  iMt>jec^g  inwards  are  cut  off 
with  their  teeth,  and  thrown  among  the 
rest  The  houses  are  not  of  sticks,  and 
then  plastered,  but  of  all  the  materials 
used  in  the  dams — sticks,  mud  and  stones, 
if  the  latter  can  be  procured.  This  com- 
position is  employed  fifom  the  foundation 
to  the  summit  The  mud  is  obtained 
from  the  adjacent  banks  or  bottom  of  the 
stream  or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  hut. 
The  beaver  always  carries  mud  or  stones 
by  holding  them  between  his  fore  paws 
and  throat.  Their  woik  is  all  periorm- 
ed  at  night,  and  with  much  expedition. 
When  straw  or  grass  is  mingled  with  the 
mud  used  in  building,  it  is  an  accident 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  spot  whence 
the  mud  is  obtained.  As  soon  as  any 
portion  of  the  materials  is  placed,  they 
turn  round,  and  give  it  a  smart  blow  with 
the  tail  The  same  sort  of  blow  is  struck 
by  them  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  they  are  in  the  act  of  diving.  The 
outside  of  the  hut  is  covered  or  plastered 
with  mud,  late  in  the  autumn,  and  after 
frost  has  begun  to  appear.  By  freezing, 
it  soon  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  stone, 
efiectually  excluding  their  ^reat  enemy, 
the  wolverene,  during  the  winter.  Their 
habit  of  walking  over  the  work  frequent- 
ly, has  led  to  the  absurd  idea  of^  their 
using  the  tail  as  a  trowel  The  houses 
are  generally  from  four  to  six  feet  thick 
nt  the  apex  of  the  cone :  some  have  been 
found  as  much  as  eight  feet  thick  at  top. 
The  door  or  entrance  is  always  on  the 
side  farthest  from  land,  and  ib  near  the 
foundation,  or  a  considerable  depth  under 
water :  this  is  the  only  opening  into  the 
hut  The  large  houses  are  sometimes 
found  to  have  projections  of  the  main 
buildin|;  thrown  out,  for  the  better  sup- 
port of  the  roof^  and  this  circumstance 
has  led  to  all  the  stories  of  the  different 
apartments  in  beaver  huts.  These  larger 
edifices,  so  &r  from  having  several  apart- 
ments, are  double  or  treble  houses,  the 
parts  having;  no  communication  except  by 
water.  It  is  a  &ct,  that  the  muskrat  is 
sometimes  found  to  have  taken  lodgings 
in  the  huts  of  the  beaver.  The  otter, 
also,  occasionaUy  intrudes :  he,  however, 
is  a  dangerous  guest,  for,  should  provis- 
ions grdw  scarce,  it  is  not  uncommon  finr 
him  to  devour  hiis  host    All  the  beavers 


of  a  community  do  not  co-operate  in  fth- 
ricatinff  houses  fi>r  the  common  use  of 
the  whole.  The  only  af&ir  in  which 
they  have  a  joint  interest,  and  upon  which 
they  labor  in  concert,  is  the  dam.  Bea- 
vers also  make  excavations  in  the  adjacent 
banks,  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other,  which  have  been  called  UHuhe9. 
These  are  so  enlarged  within,  that  the 
beaver  can  raise  his  Bead  above  water  to 
breathe  without  being  seen,  and,  when 
disturbed  at  their  huts,  they  immediately 
swim  under  water  to  these  washes  for 
greater  security,  wh««  they  are  easily 
taken  by  the  hunters. — ^The  food  of  the 
beaver  consists  chiefly  of  the  bark  of  the 
aspen,  vnllow,  birch,  poplar,  and,  occa- 
sionally, alder;  to  the  pine  it  rarely  re- 
sorts, unless  from  severe  necessity.  Tliey 
provide  a  stock  of  wood  from  the  trees 
nrst  mentioned,  during  summer,  and 
place  it  in  the  water,  oppotfte  the  en- 
trance into  their  houses. — The  beaver 
produces  from  two  to  five  at  a  litter,  it 
IS  a  cleanly  animal,  and  always  performs 
its  evacuations  in  the  veater,  at  a  distance 
from  the  hut:  hence  no  accumulation  of 
filth  is  fi)und  near  their  dwellings. — ^The 
beaver  is  about  two  feet  in  length;  its 
body  thick  and  heavy;  the  heiul  com- 
pressed, and  sodiewhat  arched  at  the 
front,  the  upper  pan  rather  narrow ;  the 
snout  much  so.  The  eyes  are  placed 
rather  high  on  the  head,  and  the  pupils 
are  rounded ;  the  ears  are  short,  elliptical, 
and  ahnost  concealed  by  the  fur.  The 
skin  is  covered  by  two  sorts  of  hair,  of 
which  one  is  long,  rather  stiff,  elastic,  and 
of  a  gn^  color  for  two  thirds  of  its  length 
next  the  base,  and  terminated  by  shining, 
reddish-brown  points ;  the  other  is  short, 
thick,  tufted  and  soft,  being  of  different 
shades  of  silver-gray  or  light  lead  color. 
The  hair  is  shortest  on  the  head  and  feet 
The  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore, 
and  are  completely  webbed.  The  tail  is 
10  or  11  inches  Ions,  and,  except  the 
third  nearest  the  body,  is  covered  with 
hexagonal  scales.  The  third  next  the 
body  is  covered  with  hair  like  that  on  the 
back.  (See  Godman's  Am,  JVtaL  HisLj 
vol.  ii,  p.  19,  et  seq.) 

Beccaria,  Cesare  Bonesana,  noarchese 
di,  bom  at  Milan,  1735,  was  early  excited, 
by  Montesquieu's  Letbres  PermmUy  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  philosophical  talents, 
and  afterwards  favorably  known  as  a  phi- 
losophical writer  by  his  memorable  work, 
full  of  a  noble  phiianthiopy,  Dei  Dditti  t 
ddle  Pene  (On  Crimes  and  Punishments], 
Naples,  1764,  and  several  others.  Witn 
the  eloquence  of  true  filing,  and  a  lively 
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D,  lie  oppoaefl  capital  puniah- 
meniB  and  the  torture.  This  woix  led  to 
the  efltablishment  of  more  settled  and 
more  correct  principles  of  penal  law,  and 
cootributed  to  excite  a  ^neral  horror 
against  inhuman  punishments.  B.  was  a 
true  friend,  a  good  son,  a  tender  husband 
and  a  real  philanthropist  He  is  also 
known,  in  Italy,  as  the  author  of  a  philo- 
sophical painmar  and  theory  of  style, 
Rtetrckt  ttUomo  alia  JV*orfiira  dello  SUlo 
(Blilan,  1770),  and  of  several  good  trea- 
tises on  style,  on  rhetorical  ornament,  &c., 
contained  in  the  journal  II  Caffty  edited 
bj^  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends 
V  isoonti,  Verri  and  others.  A  fit  of  apo- 
plexy pot  an  end  to  his  useful  life  in  No- 
vember, 1793. 

BEccAaiA,  Oiovanni  Battista;  boni, 
1716,  at  Mondovi ;  went  to  Rome  in  1732, 
where  he  studied,  and  afterwards  taught 
grammar  and  rhetoric ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  applied  himself  with  success  to  math- 
ematics. He  was  appointed  professor  of 
philoaophy  atPiEdermo,  and  afterwards  at 
home.  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, invited  him  to  Turin,  in  1748,  to  fill 
the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  at 
the  oniverntT  there.  Electricity  had,  at 
that  time,  through  the  experiments  of 
Franklin  and  others,  become  an  object  of 
universal  interesL  He  therefore  published 
)nm  IMT  EldtricismowduraU  td  artjfiziaU 
(Turin,  4to).  The  experiments  which 
this  work  contains  on  atmospherical  elec- 
tricity are  so  numerous  and  various,  that 
Priestley  afiHrmed,  in  his  History  of  Elec- 
tricity, that  Beccaria^s  labors  mr  surpass 
all  that  had  been  done,  beft>re  and  after 
him,  on  this  subject  The  academies  in 
London  and  Bologna  elected  him  a  mem- 
ber. He  wrote  many  other  valuable 
works  on  this  subject  The  most  irnpor- 
tant,  Deff  EUttrietsmo  artifixiale  (1772), 
contains  all  that  was  then  Imown  of  elec- 
tricity. Franklin,  who  esteemed  the 
works  of  B.,  had  tliem  translated  into 
English.  In  1759,  the  kine  employed 
bim  to  measure  a  degree  of  me  meridian 
in  Piedmont  He  began  the  measure- 
ment in  1760,  together  with  the  abbot 
Ganonica,  and  published  the  result  in 
1774.  The  doubts  expressed  by  Cassini 
of  the  exactness  of  this  measurement, 
drew  finom  him  his  LeUen  d'vn  lUdiano  ad 
m  Pariginoy  in  which  he  showed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  proximity  of  the  Alps  on 
the  deviation  or  the  pendulum.  As  his 
thou^ts  were  entirely  absorbed  by  his 
atudMs,  he  often  nej^lected  the  nicer  rules 
of  good-breeding,  without  loang,  however, 
the  general  esteem.  HediedAinil37,1781. 
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Bbchbb,  John  Joachim ;  author  of  tha 
first  theory  of  chemistry ;  bom  at  Spue,  in 
1635.  He  finished  his  resdesslife  at  Lon- 
don, m  1685,  after  having  resided  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  He  had  many  ene- 
mies, and  has  been  accused,  not  entirely 
without  justice,  of  charlatanry ;  yet  his  in- 
fluence on  the  science  of  chemistry  gives 
him  still  a  claim  to  remembrance.  He 
brought  it  into  a  nearer  connexion  with 
physics,  and  sought  for  the  causes  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  universe 
in  tneae  two  departments  of  science. 
This  is  the  object  of  his  principal  work, 
Phytica  9vbUrnmuu  At  the  same  time, 
he  began  to  form  a  theoiy  of  chemistry ; 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  primitive  acid, 
of  which  all  the  others  were  only  modifi- 
cations. He  also  made  researches  into 
the  process  of  combustion.  He  inam- 
tained  that  every  metal  consists  of  a  com- 
mon earthy  matter,  of  a  common  com- 
bustible pnnciple,  and  of  a  peculiar  mer- 
curial substance.  If  we  heat  a  metal  so 
that  it  changes  its  form,  we  disengage  the 
mercurial  substance,  and  nothing  remains 
but  tlie  metallic  calx.  This  was  the  first 
germ  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  which  vras 
further  developed  by  Stalil,  and  prevailed 
until  the  time  of  Lavoisier.  The  numer- 
ous works  of  B.  are,  even  now,  not  with- 
out interest 

Beck,  Christian  Daniel ;  one  of  the 
most  active  living  philologists  and  histori- 
ans, bom  in  Leipslc,  Jan.  23, 1757.  He 
is  professor  at  the  university  in  that  city, 
and  has  rendered  himself  fiunous  by  a 
great  number  of  excellent  works.  His 
editions  of  the  classics  are  in  hi§^  esteem. 
Between  1787  and  1806  appeared  the  4 
volumes  of  his  work.  Introduction  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  General  History  of  the 
World  and  of  Nations,  until  the  Discov- 
ery of  America.  He  also  translated  Gold- 
smith's History  of  Greece,  and  Ferguson's 
History  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Of  his 
theological  works,  we  may  mention  his 
Comfnentertt  kistond  Deeretcrum  Rdigio- 
ma  Christiana,  d  Formvia  Luther  ( Leipsic, 
1800).  He  has  also  edited  a  learned  pe- 
riodical work. 

Becket,  Thomas,  the  most  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  the  English  an- 
nals, was  bom  in  London,  1119.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gilbert,  a  London  merchant 
His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saracen 
ladv,  to  whose  father  Gilbert  was  prisoner, 
in  Jerusalem,  being  taken  captive  in  one 
of  the  crusades.  The  lady  is  said  to  have 
fidlen  in  love  with  the  prisoner,  and  to 
have  foUowed  him  to  London,  where  he 
mairied  her.    After  studying  at  Oxford 
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and  Paris,  B.  was  sent,  by  the  fkvor  of 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
study  civil  law  at  Bononio,  in  Italy,  and, 
on  his  retiun,  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury  and  nrovost  of  Beverley.  His 
claim  to  the  ffooa  opinion  of  Theobald  was 
founded  on  his  skill  in  negotiation  shown 
in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
England — the  soliciting  from  the  pope  the 
i^rohibitory  letters  against  the  crowning  of 
Gustoce,  the  son  of  Stephen,  by  which 
*iiat  design  was  defeated.  This  sernce 
not  only  raised  Becket  in  the  esteem  of 
rhe  archbishop,  but  in  that  of  king  Henry 
CI,  and  was  the  foundation  of  his  high 
fortune.  In  ]  158,  he  was  appointed  high 
cliancellor  and  preceptor  to  prince  Henry, 
and  at  this  time  was  a  complete  courtier, 
conforming,  in  every  respect,  to  the  hu- 
mor  of  the  kuig.  He  was,  in  fact,  his 
prime  companion,  had  the  same  hours 
of  eating  and  going  to  bed,  held  splendid 
levees,  and  courted  popular  api^use.  In 
1159,  he  made  a  campaigii  witli  the  king 
in  Toulouse,  having  in  his  owp  pay  700 
knights  and  1200  horsemen;  and  it  is 
said  he  advised  Heuiy  to  seize  the  person 
of  Louis,  king  of  France,  shut  up  in 
Toulouse  without  an  army.  This  coun- 
sel, however,  so  indicative  of  tlie  future 
martyr,  being  too  bold  for  the  lay  coun- 
sellors of  one  of  the  boldest  monarchs  of 
the  age,  was  declined.  In  the  next  year, 
he  visited  Paris,  to  treat  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of 
France  and  prince  Henry,  and  returned 
with  the  young  princess  to  England.  He 
had  not  enjoyed  the  chancellorship  more 
than  four  years,  when  his  patron  Theo- 
bald died,  and  king  Henry  was  so  &r  mis- 
taken as  to  raise  his  favorite  to  the  pri- 
macy, on  the  presumption  that  he  would 
aid  him  in  those  potitical  views,  in  respect 
to  church  power,  which  all  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Norman  line  embraced,  and  which, 
in  fact,  caused  a  continual  struggle,  until 
its  termination  by  Henry  VIII.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  R  told  the  king  what 
he  was  to  expect  from  him;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  appointment  itself,  there 
is  evidence  to  prove  his  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain the  dignity,  and  the  disgust  entertain- 
ed by  Henry  at  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
real  temper  of  the  man  whom  he  had  been 
so  anxious  to  promote.  B.  was  consecra- 
ted archbishop  in  1162,  and  immediately 
afiected  an  austerity  of  character  which 
formed  a  very  natural  prelude  to  the  part 
which  he  meant  to  play.  Pope  Alexan- 
der III  held  a  seneral  council  at  Tours, 
in  1163,  at  which  B.  attended,  and  made 
a  formal  complaint  of  the  infringements 


by  the  laity  on  the  ri|;litB  and  immunities 
of  the  church.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  be^an  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  repre- 
sentation, and  to  prosecute  several  of  the 
nobility  and  others,  holding  church  pos- 
sesions, whom  he  also  proceeded  to  ex- 
communicate. Henry,  an  able  and  politic 
monarch,  was  anxious  to  recall  certain 
privileges  of  the  clergy^  which  withdrew 
them  from  the  juriiSiction  of  the  civil 
courts ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent 
strugde,  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
that  B.  finally  acquiesced.  The  king 
soon  after  summoned  a  convocation  or 
parliament  at  Clarendon,  to  the  celebrated 
constitution  of  which,  although  the  arch- 
bishop swore  that  he  would  never  assent, 
he  at  length  subscribed  it,  and,  alleging 
soinetliing  like  force  for  his  excuse,  by 
way  of  penance,  suspended  himself  £rom 
his  arctiiepiscopal  functions  until  the 
pope's  absolution  could  arrive.  Finding 
himself  the  object  of  the  king's  displeas- 
ure, he  soon  after  attempted  to  escape  to 
France ;  but,  being  intercepted,  Henry,  in  a 
parliament  at  Northampton,  cfaai^d  him 
with  a  violation  of  his  allegiance,  and  all 
his  goods  were  confiscated.  A  suit  was  al- 
so commenced  against  him  for  money  lent 
him  during  his  chancellorship,  and  for  the 
proceeds  of  the  benefices  which  he  had 
held  vacant  while  in  that  cc^mcity.  In 
this  desperate  situation,  he,  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  made  his  escape  to 
Flanders,  and,  proceeding  to  the  bope  at 
Sens,  humbly  resigned  his  archbishopric, 
which  was,  however,  restored.  He  then 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny,  in  Normandy^  whence  he  issued  ex- 
postiilatory  letters  to  the  king  and  bishops 
of  England,  in  which  he  excommunicated 
all  violators  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
church,  and  included .  in  the  censure  the 
principal  officers  of  the  crown.  Henry 
was  so  exasperated,  that  he  banished  all 
his  relations,  and  obliged  the  Cistercians 
to  send  him  away  from  the  abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny ;  from  which  he  removed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  king  of  France, 
to  the  abbey  of  Columbe,  and  spent  four 
years  tliere  in  exile.  Afler  much  nego- 
tiation, a  sort  of  reconciliation  took  place 
in  1170,  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
Becket,  who,  being  restored  to  his  see, 
with  all  its  former  privileges,  behaved,  on 
the  occasion,  vrith  excessive  haughtiness. 
After  a  triumphant  entry  into  Canterbury, 
the  youn^  king  Heuiy,  crowned  during 
the  life-time  of  his  &ther,  transmitted 
him  an  order  to  restore  the  suspended  and 
excommunicated  prelates,  which  he  re- 
fused to  do,  on  the  pretence  that  the  pope 
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akne  eolikl  mnt  the  fiiTor,  although  the 
latter  had  lodged  the  xastrufiieiica  of  cen- 
sure in  hia  haoda.    The  prelates  immedi- 
alely  appealed  to  Henry  in  Normandy, 
who,  in  a  stitte  of  extreme  exasperation, 
exclaimed,  '*  What  an  unhappy  prince  am 
I,  who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of 
spirit  enough  to  rid  me  of  a  single  inso- 
leof  prelate,  the  perpetual  trouble  of  my 
life!^     These  rash  and   too    significant 
WOTds  induced   four   attendant   barons, 
Reginald  Fitz-Une,  William  de  Tracy, 
Hugh  de  Morville  and  Richard  Breto,  to 
resolve  to  wipe  out  the  king's  reproach. 
Having  laid  their  plans,  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and,   having 
tbimally  required  the  archbishop  to  re- 
store the  suspended  prelates,  thev  return- 
ed in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Dec 
29,   1170),  and,  placing  soldiers  in  the 
court-yard,  ludied,   with    their   swords 
drawn,  into   the   cathedral,   where  the 
archbiahop  was  at  vespers,  and,  advan- 
<:ing  towards  him,  threatened  bun  with 
death  if  he  still  disobeyed  the  orders  of 
Henry.    B.,  without  the  least  token  of 
fear,  replied,  that  he  was  reachr  to  die  for 
the  lights  of  the  church ;  and  magnani- 
mously added,  "I  chaigeyou,inthename 
of  ^e  Ahnigfaty,  not  to  hurt  any  other 
person  hete,  for  none  of  them  have  been 
concerned  in  the  late  trsnsactions."    The 
confoderstes  then  strove  to  drag  him  out 
of  the  church ;  but,  not  beinc  able  to  do 
ao,  on  account  of  his  resolute  deportment, 
they  killed  him  on  the  spot  with  repeated 
wounds,  all  which  he  endured  witnout  a 
groan. — ^The  conduct  of  Henry,  and  the 
consequences  c^this  assassination,  form  a 
part  of  English  histoiy  Wherein  the  dia- 
cming  student  will  perceive  the  subtle 
policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  eager- 
ly availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance  its   general  object,  with  a   due 
regard  to  the  power  of  Henry  and  his 
strength  of  chuacter.    The  perpetrators - 
of  the  deed,  on  taking  a  voyace  to  Rome, 
w««  admitted  to  penance,  and  allowed  to 
expiate  their  enormity  in  the  Holy  Land. — 
Thus  perished  Thomas  Becket,  in  his 
52d  year,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  which  he 
espoused,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable 
vigor  of  intellecL    He   was  canonized 
two  years  after  his  death,  and  miracles 
abounded  at  his  tomb.    In  the  reign  of 
Heniy  III,  lus  body  was  tsken  up,  and 
idaced  in  a  magnificent  shrine,  erected 
by  archbishop  Stephen  Langton ;  and  of 
the  popularity  of  the  pilgrimaij^es  to  his 
tomb,  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer 
will  prove  an  enduring  teedmony. 
BacKMAinr,  John,  ^r  almost  45  years 


professor  of  philosophy,  <Bconomy,  poUcy, 
finance  and  commerce  in  G6ttingen,  was 
horn  at  Hoya  in  1 739.  In  1763,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  ,Bflsching's  recommendation, 
professor  of  the  Lutheran  gymnasium  in 
St  Petersburg.  In  1766,  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  Gottingen,  where  he  lectured 
with  great  success,  B.  died  in  1811,  be- 
ing a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  so- 
oieties  of  the  north  of  Europe.  There 
are  a  number  of  text-books,  in  the  differ- 
ent sciences  above-mentioned,  by  him. 
AnHWff  his  other  works  is  a  History  of 
Inventions,  Leipsic,  1780—1805, 5  vols. 

Bsn,  in  ffuimery;  the  firame  of  tim- 
ber or  planlcs  in  which  cannon,  mortars, 
&c  are  placed,  to  give  them  a  steady  and 
even  position,  necessary  for  aiming. 
Ban  or  Justicx.  (See  Lit  de  JuHice.) 
Beds,  or  Bkda,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic 
of  the  eighth  century,  usuallv  called  the 
ffenaraUe  Bede^  was  bom  in  the  year  673 
or  673,  in  the  nei|^borfaood  of  Wear- 
mouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  DuriiaoL 
From  the  a^  of  7  to  that  of  19,  he  pursued 
his  studies  m  the  monastery  of  St  Peter, 
at  Wearmouth.  Being  then  ordained 
deacon,  he  was  em|^oyed  in  the  task  of 
educating  the  youth  who  resorted  to  the 
monastery  for  instruction,  and  pursued 
his  ovm  studies  with  unremitting  ardor. 
In  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  ordained 
priest ;  and,  his  feme  for  zeal  and  erudi- 
tion reaching  the  esrS  of  pope  Sergius,  he 
was  invited  to  Rome,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  that  poahff,  never  went 
there.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  he  ever 
left  Northumberland,  which,  of  course, 
reduces  the  incidents  of  his  life  to  his  lit- 
erary pursuits  and  domestic  occupations, 
as  be  accepted  no  benefice,  ana  never 
seems  to  have  interfered  in  civil  transac- 
tions. His  church  history  wss  published 
in  731.  His  last  literary  labor  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  into  Sax- 
on, which  he  completed,  with  difiiculnr, 
on  the  very  day  and  hour  of  his  death. 
The  writings  of  Bede  were  numerous 
and  important,  considering  the  time  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  which  tiiey  treat,  which  extended 
to  ecclesiastical  afmirs,  religion  and  edu- 
cation only.  His  English  Eccleaastical 
History  is  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
of  his  works,  and  has  acquired  addiuonal 
celebrity  by  the  translation  of  king  Alfired. 
The  collections  which  he  made  for  it 
were  the  labor  of  many  years.  Besides 
his  own  personal  investigations,  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  monaste- 
ries throughout  the  Heptarchy,  to  obtain 
archives  and  records  for  his  purpose ;  and 
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thus  nearir  all  the  knowledf^e  poMesKd 
of  the  early  state  of  Christianity  in  his 
countiy  is  due  to  B.  There  have  been 
several  editions  of  the  original  Ladn, 
which  is  easy,  although  not  elegant  The 
latest  and  best  is  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  Cam- 
bridge, 1722.  There  is  a  translation  into 
English  by  Thomas  Sti4)ylton,  D.  D.,  Ant- 
werp, 150d,  l^esides  the  Saxon  version  of 
Alfi«d.  B.  was  also  the  author  of  many 
other  works,  a  catalogue  of  which  he  sub- 
joined to  his  history.  Several  of  these 
were  printed  early ;  but  the  finit  ceneral 
collection  of  his  woiiss  was  that  of  Paris, 
1554,  3  vols.  foL  Some  of  his  treatises 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Wharton, 
from  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  pal- 
ace, London,  4to,  1693.  While  the  num- 
ber and  varie^  of  the  writings  of  B.  show 
(he  extent  of  his  erudition,  his  probity, 
moderation  and  modesty  insured  him 
jpeneral  respect;  and  his  diannterestedness 
IS  proved  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  never 
any  thing  but  an  unbeneficed  priest  A 
letter  of  advice,  which  he  wrote,  late  in 
life,  to  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York^  proves, 
at  once,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  tne  lib- 
erality of  his  sentiments,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  discernment ;  his  wish  beinff 
to  curtail  the  number  of  monasteries,  and 
to  increase  the  efficacy  and  respectability 
of  the  secular  clergy.  Notwithstanding 
the  veneration  with  which  he  was  regard- 
ed, not  a  single  miracle  is  recorded  of 
him ;  and,  as  monks  were  the  great  mira- 
cle mongers,  and  his  views  of  monastic 
reform  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  this 
is  not  surprism^.  The  manner  of  the 
death  of  this  virtuous  ecclesiastic  was 
striking  and  characteristic.  He  was  dic- 
tatmg  a  translation  of  the  gospel  of  St 
John  to  an  amanuensis.  The  young  man 
who  wrote  for  him  said,  "  There  is  now, 
master,  but  one  sentence  wanting  f  upon 
which  he  bade  him  write  quickly ;  and, 
when  the  scribe  said,  *^  It  is  now  done,** 
the  dying  sage  ejaculated,  ^'It  if  now 
done,''  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  ex- 
pired, in  the  act  of  prayer,  on  the  fioorof 
his  cell,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
month  of  May,  A.  D.  735. 

Beddoes,  Thomas;  a  physician  and 
author ;  born,  1760,  at  Shifinal  in  Shrop- 
shire ;  died  1808.  He  was  educated  by 
his  grand&ther.  He  made  great  progress 
at  school,  in  classical  studies,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Oxford  by  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages and  literature.  The  great  discov- 
eries in  physics,  chemistry  and  physiology, 
inesistibly  attracted  him.  He  continued 
his  studioi  with  success  in  London  and 


Edinburgh.  In  his  26th  year,  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree,  afterwards  viiitied 
Paris,  and  formed  an  acouaintance  with 
Lavoisier.  On  his  return,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  chenustry  at  Oxford. 
There  he  published  some  excellent  chem- 
ical treatises,  and  Observations  on  the 
Calculus,  Sea-Scun^,  Consumption,  Ca- 
tarrh and  Fever.'  But,  dazzled  by  the 
splendid  promises  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, he  offended  some  of  his  former  ad- 
mirers, and  excited  such  a  clamor  against 
him  by  the  publication  of  his  political 
opinions,  that  he  determined  to  resign  his 

Cfessonhip,  and  retured  to  the  house  of 
firiend  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  Shropshire. 
There  he  composed  his  observations  on 
the  nature  of  demonstiative  evidence,  in 
which  he  endeavon  to  prove,  that  mathe* 
matical  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses,  and  that  geometry  is 
founded  on  experiment  He  also  pub- 
lished the  History  of  Isaac  Jenkins,  which 
was  intended  to  impress  usefol  moral 
lessons  on  the  labonng  classes  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  Above  40,000  copies  of 
this  popular  work  were  sold  in  a  short 
time.  After  he  had  married,  in  1794,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  a  pneumatic  institu- 
tion, for  cunng  diseases,  particularly  god- 
sumption,  by  means  of  nu^tious  airs  or 
gases.  He  succeeded,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  celebrated  Wedgewood,  in  opening 
this  institution,  in  17S6.  He  engaged,  as 
superintendent  of  the  whole,  a  young  man, 
Humphrey  Davy,  the  foundation  of  whose 
ftiture  jBuxie  was  laid  here.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  institution,  however,  was 
never  realized,  and  B.'s  zeal  gradually  re- 
laxed, so  that  he  relinouished  it  one  year 
before  his  death,  after  naving  published  a 
number  of  valuable  works  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  fiustitious  airs.  In  the  lest 
years  of  his  life,  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  best  medical  writer  in  Great 
Britaui,  particularly  by  his  lAtgeto,  in  3 
vols.,  a  popular  woiv,  whicn  contains 
passages  of  extraordinary  eloquence. 
His  political  pamphlets,  mm  1795—97, 
are  forgotten. 
Bbdpoad,  John,  duke  of;  one  of  the 

niger  sons  of  Henry  IV,  lung  of  Eng- 
;  &mous  as  a  statesman  and  a  war- 
rior. Shakspeare,  who  calls  him  frinct 
John  of  LancaiUr^  introduces  him,  m  his 
plays  of  Henry  IV,  as  distinguishing  him- 
self by  his  youthful  courage  in  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  in  1403,  and  formmg  a 
kind  of  moral  contrast  to  his  more  dissi- 
pated brother,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  Henry  V,  he  participated 
in  Sie  ftune  acquired  by  the  conquest  of 
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Fnnoe;  but  hk  talents  were  fully  d»- 
pbyed  when,  after  the  death  of  that  king, 
be  became  regent  of  France,  liavin||f  be^. 
anioiiited  to  this  yoBt  by  Henry,  in  his 
wilL  At  Venieuil,  in  14^  he  displayed 
his  mifitary  talents ;  and  the  difficulties, 
which,  fifom  various  causes,  he  experi- 
enced in  endeavoring  to  maintain  poe- 
aession  of  the  conquered  provinces  in 
France,  afforded  frequent  occasion  for 
the  manifestation  of  his  abihty.  The 
greatest  Ueinish  in  his  character  is  his 
cruel  execution  of  the  maid  of  Orleans, 
'n  1431.  He  survived  this  event  about 
ibnr  yean,  and  dsring,  in  1435,  at  Rouen, 
was  buried  in  tlie  cathedral  of  that  city. 
The  duke  deserves  notice  also  for  his 
i  of  the  arts.  A  curious  monu- 
'''his  taste  still  exists— the  Bedford 
Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his  BUdiomamoy 
p.  253,  gives  an  account  of  it  It  was 
made  for  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  con- 
tains 59  large,  and  more  than  1000  small 
miniature  paintinffs.  In  1786,  it  was 
purchased,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  for  215  guin- 
eas, from  the  collection  of  the  duchess 
of  Portland ;  and,  a  few  years  after,  500 
guineas  were  offered  for  it  In  a  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  it  is  iuteresting  on  ac- 
count of  several  portraits  of  eminent  per- 
sons ;  some  of  which  have  been  engraved 
by  Vertue,  for  his  portraits  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  England.  For  the  anti- 
quarian and  the  student  of  the  fine  arts, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  mOnu* 
ments  of  that  age.  Gough,  the  antiqua- 
rian, published  a  work  in  ovo.,  describing 
the  Bedford  Missal. 

BEnroRi);  a  town  in  England,  and 
capital  of  the  county  of  Bedfoi^,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  situated  on  the  Ouse ;  22 
mOes  S.  £.  of  Northampton,  50  N.  of 
London;  Ion.  O*  27'  W.;  lat  52°  S'  N. ; 
pop.  4605.  It  contains  5  churches,  3  on 
the  north  and  2  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  3  independent  meeting-houses,  and 
a  free  grammar  school  hberally  endowed. 
The  principal  manufecture  is  lace.  It  is 
a  place  of^  eonsid^able  trade,'  which  is 
nrach  assisted  by  the  river,  navigable  to 
Lynn,  and  is  the  only  nuurket-town  of 
the  county,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ouse. 
Tlie  soil  about  it  is  fertile,  particularly  in 
excellent  wheat  It  senos  two  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament  It  has  two 
markets  weekly. 

Bxnroan;  a  borough,  town,  and  capi- 
tal of  Bedford  coun^,  Pennsylvania ;  91 
mites  E.  b^  S.  of  Pittsboiv,  190  W.  of 
Philadelphia:  population  of  the  borough, 
7B9 ;  includmg  the  township,  2116.  It  is 
finely  skuated  on  a  branch  of  the  Juni- 
3* 


atta,  regulariv  laid  out,  and  built  on  an  em- 
inence enveloped  by  mountains.  Will's 
mountain,  on  the  West  side  of  the  town, 
is  1300  feet  high,  and  Dunning's  moun- 
tain, on  the  east  side,  is  1100  feet  high. 
A  mik)  and  a  half  south  of  the  town, 
there  are  mineral  springs,  which  were 
discovered  in  1804,  and  are  much  resort- 
ed to,  and  found  usefol  in  cutaneous 
complaints,  ulcers,  rheumatisms,  chronic 
complaints,  &c — ^There  are  several  other 
towns  and  counties  of  the  same  name  in 
the  U.  States :  as,  B.  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  Westchester  county,  population 
nearly  2500 ;  B.  county  in  the  south  of 
y  irainia ;  and  another  in  West  Tennessee. 

Bbdpord  Level  ;  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  England,  in  tlie  counties  of  Cambridge, 
NorfoUc,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  Nortliamp- 
ton  and  Lincoln,  formeriy  fhU  of  fens  and 
marshes,  and,  in  rainy  seasons,  for  the 
most  psjt  under  water;  but  drained,  at 
the  expense  of  £400,000,  by  the  noble 
femily  of  Russell,  earis  and  dukes  of 
Bedford,  and  others ;  bv  which  means 
100,000  acres  of  good  land  have  been 
brought  into  use. 

Bedford,  New  ;  a  seaport  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   (See  Mw  BedfonL) 

Bedouiics,  or  Bedo  weens  (that  is,  in- 
habUanU  of  the  duert) ;  a  numerous  Mo- 
hammedan race,  which  dwells  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Northern 
Africa  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  they 
bek>ng  to  the  same  ra^e  with  the  Arabs, 
or  difier  from  them  in  their  descent,  as 
they  do  in  their  maimer  of  living.  The 
Bedouins  live  at  a  distance  from  cities 
and  villages,  in  femilies,  under  sheiks,  or 
in  tribes,  under  emirs.  Their  dwellings 
are  tents,  huts,  caverns  and  ruins.  With 
their  herds  and  beasts  of  burden,  which 
cany  their  little  property,  they  wander  in 
quest  of  fresh  water  and  pasture.  They 
are  all  good  horsemen,  and  are  generelly 
fond  of  hunting.  The  peaceful  tribes 
exchange  horses  (which  they  raise  with 
great  care)  and  fat  cattle,  for  arms  and 
doth,  with  the  neighboring  nations. 
Other  hordes  are  such  open  robbers,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  travel  through  their 
country  without  a  guard  or  a  passport, 
which  tlie  different  chiefs  sell.  They  not 
only  plunder,  but  murder,  even  when  the 
travellers  offer  no  resistance.  Notwith- 
standing this  barbarous  custom,  the  Bed- 
oums  hold  the  rights  of  hospitality  sa- 
cred ;  and  the  most  defenceless  enemy  is 
sure  of  their  protection,  if  the  v  have  once 
allowed  him  shelter.  But  the  Bedouin 
considera  every  one  his  enemy  who  is 
IKM  hi.  biother,  k>^»^  gf>S&  JgTF* 
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careful  of  his  own  safetgr,  he  attacks  no 
caravan  or  camp  without  being  sure  of 
hiasuperioHty.  To  superior  numbers,  and 
a  bold  resistance,  be  yields,  and  saves 
himself  by  a  speedy  flight  A  terror  to 
the  neighboring  nations,  the  rapacious 
Bedouin  lives  in  a  state  of  continual 
watchfulness;  poor,  ignorant,  wild  and 
rude,  but  free,  and  proud  of  his  liberty. 
Tlus  }$e(N)le  is  remarkable  for  temperance 
in  regard  to  food,  amounting  almost  to 
abstinence. 

Beb  (apia  mdlifica,  L.) ;  a  species  of 
hymenopterous  insect,  belonging  to  the 
fiunily  ajnana, — The  honeyJbee  is  uni- 
versally celebrated  for  its  singular  instincts, 
and  hjghly  prized  for  the  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  its  mdustry.  A  vast  number  of 
interesting  fiicts  have  consequently  been 
collected  in  relation  to  the  economy  of 
the  species,  for  the  detail  of  whose  history 
a  volume  of  considerable  size  would  be 
required.  We  shall  therefore  be  able  to 
present  nothing  more  than  a  sketch  of 
the  most  striking  generalities,  obtained 
from  the  admirable  works  of  Huber,  Cu- 
vier,  &c^  and  to  these  authentic  sources 
must  refer  tlie  reader  desirous  of  more 
ample  information. — ^Three  sorts  of  indi- 
viduals are  found  to  form  a  community 
of  honey-bees ;  the  female,  mother,  or,  ati 
she  is  comtnonly  called,  ^ueen ;  the  males, 
or  drones ;  and  Uie  working  bees,  improp- 
erly tenned  neuUrs^  as  they  are  actually 
females,  though,  in  a  peculiar  respect, 
imperfect.  A  hive  commonly  copsists 
of  one  mother,  or  queen,  from  6  to  800 
males,  and  from  15  to  20,000  vrorking 
bees.  The  last  mentioned  are  the  small- 
est, have  12  joints  to  their  antennaif  and 
6  abdominal  rings :  the  first  joint  or 
square  portion  of  the  posterior  tarsi  is 
enlarged  at  the  posterior  angle  of  its  base, 
and  shaped  like  a  pointed  auricle,  having 
its  internal  sur&ce  covered  with  a  fine, 
short,  close,  sill^  down.  They  are  pix>* 
vided  witli  stings.  The  mandibles  are 
spoon-shaped,  and  not  dentated.  There  is, 
on  the  outside  of  the  hind  lees,  a  smooth 
hollow,  edged  with  hairs,  cafied  the  bas- 
ket :  the  emy  brush  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  posterior  tarsi  has  7  or  8  transverse 
striiB.  The  mother,  or  queen,  has  the 
same  characteristics,  but  is  of  larger  size, 
especially  in  the  abdomen:  she  has  a 
shorter  sucker  or  trunk,  and  the  mandi- 
bles grooved  and  velvet-like  beneath  the 
tip.  The  males,  or  drones,  differ  from 
both  the  preceding  by  having  13  joints  to 
the  atUenna ;  a  rounded  head,  with  lar^r 
eyes,  elongated  and  united  at  the  summit ; 
•mailer  ami  more  velvety  mandibles,  and 


shorter,  anterior  feet,  the  two  fint  of 
which  are.archeil.  They  have  no  auric* 
.ukur  dilatation  nor  silk^  brush  on  the 
square  part  of  the  posterior  tern,  and  are 
destitute  of  stings.  The  genitals  consist 
of  tw6  horn-shaped  bodies  of  a  reddidi- 
yellow  color,  vritn  a  broad-ended  perns.— 
When  we  examine  the  internal  structure 
of  this  insect,  we  find  at  the  superior  base 
of  the  trunk  or  suckeiv  below  the  Idbrum^ 
a  considerable  aperture,  shut  by  a  small, 
triangular  piece,  which  has  been  called 
tongue,  epipkarynx,  &c.  This  opening 
receives  the  food,  which  is  thence  con- 
veyed by  a  delici^te  cuophc^gusy  through 
the  corselet,  to  the  anterior  stomach, 
which  oontains  the  honev ;  the  second 
stomach  receives  the  pollen  of  flowers, 
and  has,  on  its  internal  surface,  a  number 
of  transverse  and  annular  wrinkles.  The 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  oueen  and  work- 
ing bees  also  contains  tne  little  bag  of 
poison  communicating  ivith  the  sting.  In 
the  queen,  there  are,  moreover,  two  large 
ovaries,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
small  cavities,  each  containing  16  or  17 
eggs.  These  ovaries  open  near  the  anus, 
previous  to  which  they  dilate  into  pouch- 
es, wher^  the  egg  is  delayed  to  receive  a 
viscous  coating  firom  an  adjacent  gland. 
The  inferior  half-circles,  except  the  first 
and  last,  on  the  abdomens  of  woiking 
bees,  have  each  on  theu:  inner  surface 
two  cavities,  where  the  wax  is  formed  in 
layers,  and  comes  out  firom  between  the 
abdominal  rings.  Below  these  cavities 
is  a  particular  membrane,  formed  of  a 
veiy  small,  hexagonally-meshed  network, 
which  is  connected  with  the  membrane 
lining  the  walls  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
— ^Wax,  of  which  the  combs  are  formed, 
is  elaborated  fit>m  hooey.  The  pollen 
collected  fix>m  flowers,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  wax,  constitutes  the 
food  of  bees  and  tlieir  larves ;  and  this 
food  appears  to  be  modified  in  its  com- 
position, according  to  the  sort  of  indi- 
viduals it  is  intended  for.  Ai<other  sub- 
stance collected  by  bees  firom  the  openinff 
buds  of  poplar  and  other  trees,  and  used 
by  them  for  lininff  their  hives,  stopping 
holes,  &C.,  is.  ciuled  projHdis^^BeMea 
the  distinctions  remarked  in  the  female, 
male  and  working  bees,  Huber  regards 
the  working  bees  as  of  two  sorts;  one 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  provisions, 
and  all  the  materials  necessary  to  the 
comb,  as  well  as  to  its  construction ;  these 
he  calls  cvrOres,  The  others  are  more 
delicate,  small  and  feeble,  axMl  employed 
exclusively  withui  tlie  hive,  in  feeding 
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Bemblaiice  existiiig  between  the  woiking 
and  female  bees  mvt  led  to  the  idea  that 
they  were  of  the  aaine  sex,  and  the  in- 
genious experiments  and  accurate  obser- 
▼BlioiiB  of  Muber  enabled  him  to  estab- 
Ui  this  &ct  in  the  inost  aatisfactoiy 
manner.  Having  deprived  a  hive  of  the 
mother  or  queen,  he  found  that  the  woric- 
ing  bees  immediate^  began  to  prepare  a 
km  of  their  own  ctass  to  occupy  this 
important  station.  This  was  efliBcted  by 
enhu^giDff  the  cell  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
matemal  or  royal  chamber,  and  feeding 
the  selected  individual  on  food  exeltH 
■rely  destined  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  royal  krves.  If  merely  fed  upon  this 
feod,  without  an  accompanying  eodar^- 
ment  of  the  cell,  the  maternal  faculties 
were  but  imperfectly  acquired,  as  the 
female  did  not  attain  the  proper  size,  and 
was  incapable  of  laying  any  eggs  but 
those  winch  produced  males. — ^Tro  celto 
of  die  comb  compose  two  opposite  ranges 
of  horizontal  hexagons,  with  pyramidal 
bases :  each  layer  of  the  comb  is  perpen- 
dicular,  and  attached  by  the  summit,  and 
separmed  fiom  the  rest  by  a  space  suffi- 
cient for  the  bees  to  pass  in  and  qut 
The  comb  is  always  built  from  above 
downward.  The  cells,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  for  the  female  lanre  and 
nynqih,  are  neoriy  of  equal  size,  some 
containing  the  progeny,  and  otheri  the 
honey  und  pollen  of  flowers.  Some 
honey  cells  ore  led  open,  otheis  are 
closed  for  future  use  by  a  flat  or  slightly 
convex  covering  of  wax.  The  matemal 
or  rq;ai  ceUs  vary  firom  3  to  40  in  num- 
ber, are  greatly  superior  in  size,  neariy 
cylmdricu,  and  somewhat  larger  at  the 
exunemit^.  They  have  small  cavities  on 
the  outside,  and  commonly  defiend  from 
the  comb  l^ce  stalactites,  so  that  the  larve 
has  its  head  downwards. — ^The  season  of 
fecundation  occurs  about  the  beginning 
of  summer,  and  the  meeting  between  the 
females  and  males  takes  place  high  in 
the  air,  whence  the  female  returns  with 
the  sexual  parts  of  the  male  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  This  one 
fecundation  is  thou^t  to  be  sufficient  to 
vivify  the  eggt  which  the  mother  may 
lay  in  the  course  of  two  years.  The  lay- 
ing begins  immediately  aflerwards,  and 
continues  until  autumn.  Reaumur  states 
that  the  female,  m  the  spring,  lays  as 
many  as  13,000  eggs  in  the  lapse  of  34 
days.  Each  sort  of  egg  is  deposited  m 
the  appropriate  cell,  unless  a  sufficient 
nundier  of  cells  have  not  been  prepared : 
in  this  cose,  she  places  several  eggs  in 
one,  and  leaves  to  the  working  faees  the 


todc  of  subsequently  ammging  them. 
The  eggs  laid  at  the  commencement  of 
fine  weather  all  belong  to  the  working 
sort,  and  hatch  at  the  end  of  4  days.  The 
larves  are  regulariy  fed  by  the  workers 
for  6  or  7  days,  when  they  are  enclosed 
in  their  cell,  spin  a  cocoon,  and  become 
nymphs,  and  m  about  13  days  aequiie 
their  perfect  state.  The  cells  are  then 
imfnediately  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  new  eggs.  The  eggs  for  producing 
males  are  lakl  two  months  later,  and 
those  fer  the  females  inunediately  after- 
wards. This  succession  of  gnoeratione 
forms  so  many  particular  communities^ 
which,  when  increased  beyond  a  certain 
degree,  leave  the  parent  hive  to  fbund  a 
new  colony  elsewhere.  Three  or  fbur 
swarms  sometimes  leave  a  hive  in  a  sea- 
son. A  good  swarm  is  said  to  weigh  at 
least  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  life  of  the 
bee,  like  that  of  all  the  other  insects  of 
its  chisa,  does  not  continue  long  after  the 
ipeat  business  of  providing  fer  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species  is  completed.^ — 
The  b^tory  of  the  bee,  as  already  suted, 
is  too  extenmve  to  allow  us  to  attempt 
more  than  this  brief^sketch.  But  to  such 
as  have  leittire,  and  are  desurous  of  in- 
stniGtive  amusement,  we  know  of  no 
study  which  promises  a  {greater  decree 
of  satisfaction ;  and  there  is  no  book  hot- 
ter adapted  for  this  purpose,  'thui  the 
eoccellent  treatise  of  Huber,  which  may 
ahnost  be  regarded  as  the  nepiuM  vUra  of 
its  kind.  A  beautiful  little  poem,  called 
Tke  Bus,  written  by  the  Florentine  Gi- 
ovanni Rucellai,  appeased  in  1539. 

Besch.  The  beech  {fapu  j^ecrffca), 
one  of  our  handsomest  forest-trees,  is 
known  by  its  waved  and  somewhat  oval 
leaves,  and  its  triangular  fitiit,  consisting 
of  three  cells,  and  enck)sed,  by  pairs,  in  a 
husk,  which  is  covered  with  simple 
pAcldes. — Beech  woods  are  very  com- 
mon in  almost  all  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Slates,  in  the  states  of  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  &c.  They  are  very 
luxuriant  in  the v  growth.  Th^  woods, 
it  has  been  observed,  are  pecuBariy  dry, 
and  pleasant  to  walk  in,  And,  under  their 
sbade,  affiird  to  the  botanist  many  inttr- 
esting  plants,  such  as  the  bird's  nest 
(monoiropa),  winter-green  (pyrola),  and 
some  rare  orekitUa,  Beech-trees  bear 
lopping  well,  and  may  be  trained  so  as  to 
form  lofty  hedges,  which  are  valuable  for 
shelter,  nnoe  the  leaves,  though  ftded, 
remain  through  the  winter,  and  the 
twisted  branches  may  be  formed  into  a 
very  strong  fence.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  brittle,  and,  if  exposed  to  theoir,  is 
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liable  soon  to  decay.  It  is,  howeyer,  pe- 
culiarly useful  to  cabinet-maken  and 
turners:  carpenters'  planes,  &c. are  made 
of  it.  When  split  into  thin  layers,  it  is 
used  to  make  scabbards  for  swords. 
Chairs,  bedsteads  and  other  furniture  are 
occafflonaUy  formed  of  beech.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree,  which  has  the  name  of  beech' 
nuutj  and  &lls  in  September,  is  very  pal- 
atable, but,  if  eaten  in  great  quantity, 
it  occasions  giddiness  and  headaches ; 
when,  however,  it  is  dried  and  powdered, 
it  ma^  be  made  into  a  wholesome  bread. 
The  mhabitants  of  Scio,  one  of  the  loniSn 
islands,  were-^once  enabled  to  endure  a 
memorable  siege  by  the  beech*mast 
which  their  island  supplied.  This  fruit 
lias  occasionally  been  roasted,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  When  sub- 
jected ta  pressure,  it  yields  a  sweet  and 
palatable  oil,  which  is  equal  in  quaUty  to 
the  best  olive-oil,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  continuing  longer  than  that  without 
becoming  rancid.  Beech-oil  is  manuftc- 
tured  in  several  parts  of  France,  and  is 
u.-«ttd  by  the  lower  classes  of  Stlesia  in- 
btead  of  butter.  The  cakes  which  remam 
after  tlie  oil  is  extracted  are  a  wholesome 
food,  and  may  be  also  advantageously 
employed  fiir  the  fattening  of  swine, 
poultry  and  oxen.  In  some  countries, 
the  leaves  of  the  beech-tree  are  collected 
in  the  autumn,  before  they  have  been 
imured  by  the  frost,  and  are  used  instead 
of  feathers,  for  bedsj  and  mattresses 
formed  of  them  are  said  to  be  preferable 
to  those  either  of  straw  or  chaff 

Beef-Eaters  (» corruption  f]x>m  the 
French  hujfeiierSf  fitxn  buffd^  sideboardj 
are  yeomen  of  the  guard  of  the  king  or 
Great  Britain.  They  are  stationed  by  the 
sideboard  at  fpeesi  royal  dinners.  There 
are  now  100  m  service  and  70  supernu- 
meraries. They  are  dressed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Bekjapoor  (B^o-ptir,  a  corruption  of 
V^aya-puri,  the  city  of  victoiy,  tne  orig- 
inal lumie  of  the  capital) ;  a  large  prov- 
ince of  Deccan,  between  the  15th  and 
18di  degrees  of  N.  lat. ;  bounded  N.  and 
£.  by  Aurungabad  and  Beder,  S.  by 
North  Canara  and  the  river  Toombudra, 
and  W.  by  the  sea;  about 350 miles  long, 
and  200  broad.  It  is  watered  1^  the 
Crishna,  Toombudra,  Beemah  and  Gat- 
purba;  and  is  traversed  by  the  Ghaut 
mountains  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  provisions  plentiiliL  The  chief  cities 
Me  Beejapoor,  Boonah  (the  capital  of  the 
Malirattas),  St.  Kuttany  and  Nubely. 
Four  fifths  of  the  country  are  sulnect  to 
the  Mahrattas,  the  rest  to  the  Nizam. 


The  population  is  estimated  at  7,000,000: 
one  twentieth  Mohammedans,  the  rest 
Hindoos.  The  province  is  divided  into 
15  territorial  divjsions.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Concan,  one  of  these  divisions, 
Goo(GoiMiA,  or,  more  property,  Ckfvay), 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  the  East,  is  situated.  (See  Goa,)  The 
productions  of  B.  are,  in  general,  similar 
to  those  of  tlie  rest  of  the  Deccan.  One 
part— the  neighborhood  of  the  Beemah — 
IS  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and 
supplies  the  best  cavalry  in  the  Mahratta 
armies. 

Be^apoor;  the  former  capital  of  the 
above  province.    (See  B^orpur.) 

Beek,  David,  a  portrait-painter  of  con- 
siderable merit,  was  bom  in  1621,  at  Am- 
heim,  ui  Guelderiand ;  became  a  pupil  of 
Vandyck ;  resided,  for  some  time,  at  the 
court  of  Sweden,  and  died  in  1656.  It  is 
related  of  hun,  that,  on  a  journey  through 
Germany,  he  fell  sick,  and  became,  to 
appearance,  dead ;  when  one  of  his  ser- 
vants pouring  a  glass  of  wine  into  his 
throat,  to  amuse  his  companions,  B. 
opened  his  eyes,  and,  after  a  while,  re- 
covered his  healtli. 

Beei<zebub  (in  Hebrew,  (fte  god  of 
JUes) ;  an  idol  or  the  Moabites  or  Syrians. 
This  term  is  applied,  in  the  Scriptures,  to 
the  chief  of  tne  evil  spirits.  We  must 
remember  what  a  terrible  torment  insects 
often  are  in  the  East,  in  order  to  conceive 
how  this  name  came  to  be  given  to  one 
of  the  ffreatest  of  the  imaginary  spirits  of 
evil.  We  find  that  ahnoet  all  nations, 
who  believe  in  evil  spirits,  represent  them 
as  tlie  rulera  of  disgusting,  tormenting  or 
poisonous  f>nimftl« — ^flies,  rats,  mice,  rep- 
tiles, &c.  The  Greeks  wordiipped  sev- 
eral of  dieir  chief  deities  under  the  char- 
acter of  protectora  against  these  animals ; 
fer  instance,  Apollo  £/(/v0<vf,  the  destroyer 
of  rats.  Every  one  knows,  that  Chrisc 
was  chai^d  by  the  Jews  with  driving 
out  demons  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub. 
(Matt.  xii.  24.) 

Beer.  (See  .^  and  Brewing,)  We 
have  evidence  of  the  use  of  this  liquor  for 
more  than  2u00  vears.  The  Grecian  poet 
and  saturist  Arcfailochus,  who  lived  about 
700  B.  C^  and  the  Grecian  tragedians 
iEschylus  and  Soi^ocles,  who  livra  more 
than  400  B.C.,callittiwic^ictfiey.  Dio- 
dorus  of  Sicily,  who  lived  about  the  time 
of  Julius  C«sar,  about  50  B.  C,  mentions 
beer  in  his  Histoir  (lib.  L  chap.  20).  Pliny 
also,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  speaks  of  this  beverage  in 
several  places  ofhis  Natural  History.  He 
says  that  it  is  prepared  in  difiS»ent  ways, 
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and  that  there  is  a  ipeoieB  more  intozi- 
catJDg  than  wine.  He  says,  Airther,  that, 
in  Spain,  it  is  called  cdia  and  ceria;  but, 
in  Gaul  and  in  other  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  eeretHna ;  that  it  was  in 
general  use  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
who  abo  called  it  cenvma  (from  Ceret, 
tbe  goddess  of  grain,  and  vw,^  power.] 
The  Egyptians,  as  the  &st  promoters  or 
sgricuUure,  are  said  to  liave  invented  beer, 
and  to  have  prepared  a  kind,  in  later  tiroes, 
at  Pelusium,  which  was  <^ed  by  die 
name  of  that  city,  and  was  much  ceie- 
bnoed.  Beer  was  afterwards  unknown 
ja  Egypt,  until  the  French  army  intro- 
duced it  anew,  since  which  it  is  said  that 
beer  is  still  brewed  there.  Weareigno* 
laat  bow  ftr  the  beer  of  the  ancients 
resemUed  the  modem  article.  The  woid 
ker  may  most  naturally  be  derived  from 
libene,  to  drink. 

BsMMf  Michael,  sometimes  called  JUt- 
^ad  Bavj  a  learned  Jew  in  Paris,  bom  at 
Nancy,  in  1784,  was  the  first  of  his  reli- 
gion who  puisoed  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  in  France.  His  success  in  this 
career  was  brilliant;  but  he  soon  gave 
himself  op  exclusively  to  Utentore,  and 
received  the  honw,  never  before  ccoifer- 
red  OB  a  Jew,  of  being  admitted  into  the 
learned  academies  or  France.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  tbe  royal  society  of 
antiquariea,  of  the  philotechnic  society, 
of  tbe  academies  of  Nanev,  Strasburg, 
Mames  and  G6ttingen.  Napoleon  in- 
riled  him,  in  1807,  to  the  assemUy  of 
Jews,  who  were  to  advise  concerning 
the  amelioraticMi  of  the  condition  of  that 
people;  and  the  general  sanhedrim  for 
Fraiice  and  Italy  chose  him  then:  secre- 
tary. At  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wotphafia,  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  countiy,  he  receiv- 
ed an  appointment  in  the  ministiy  of  the 
interior,  and,  afterwards,  was  appointed  to 
a  corresponding  office  in  the  French  min- 
istiy: he  also  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  German  literature  in  the  athema- 
um  Off  Paris.  Among  his  numerous  w<»ks 
is  an  Mogt  de  Chada  VUUrs. 

B££Ri2ro,  Vitus,  captain  in  the  Russian 
navy,  bom  at  Horaens,  in  Jutland,  being  a 
akii&i  seaman,  was  employed  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  navy  which  he  had 
newly  established  at  Cronstadt.  His  tal- 
ents, and  the  undaunted  courage  display- 
ed by  him  in  the  naval  wara  agauist  the 
Swedes,  procured  him  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  to  command  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  tbe  sea  of  Kamtschatka.  He  set  out 
from  Petersburg,  Feb.  5, 1725,  for  Siberia. 
In  tbe  year  17SS,  he  eiamined  the  noMh- 


em  coasts  of  Kamtschatka  m-  &r  as  lat. 
67"^  18^  N.,  and  proved  tiiat  Asia  is  not 
united  to  Amerioa.  It  remained,  however, 
to  be  determined  whether  the  land  oppo- 
site to  Kamtschatka  was,  in  reahty,  the 
coast  of  the  American  continent,  or  mere- 
ly islands  lying  beti^een  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. June  4, 1741,  he  sailed,  with  two 
ships,  Grom  Ocholsk,  and  touched  the 
north-western  coast  of  America,  between 
lat.  35""  and  69^  N.  Tempests  and  sick- 
ness prevented  him  from  pursuing  his 
discoveries:  lie  was  cast  on  a  desolate  isl- 
and, covered  with  snow  and  ice,  where 
he  grew  dangerously  sick,  and  died  Dec 
8, 1741.  The  straits  between  Asia  and 
America  have  received  the  name  of /ker- 
vug's  strmU  (also  called  Aiiian\  and  the 
isbnd  on  which  he  died  that  or  Bemi^s 
iftond.  (See  MOUer's  Vmfagta  H  Jkeauo, 
faiUa  par  Us  RutteMj  Amsterdam,  1766). 

BEERuto't  IsLAHs ;  au  island  in  N.  Pa- 
cific ooean,  about  90  miles  long,  and  25  to 
30  wide;  lon.l63»  19"  to  164''  IS'E.;  lat. 
5i''4t^  to  SGPlQfN.  Neitiiertiiundernor 
the  aurora  borealis  have  ever  been  observ- 
ed here.  The  island  has  springs  of  excel- 
lent water,  and  beautifiil  cataracts.  No 
animals  are  found  here  but  ice-foxes,  seals, 
sea-bean,  sea-hons,  sea-cows,  &g.  No 
wood  grows  here,  but  several  kinds  of 
plants  are  seen.  The  island  is  uninhab- 
ited. It  was  discovered  by  Vitus  Beering 
(q.  V.)  in  1741.  •  It  is  sometimes  classed 
with  the  Aleutian  cliain. 

BEsaure's  Straits;  the  nanow  sea 
between  the  north-west  coast  of  N.  Amer^ 
ica  and  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia;  39 
miles  wide  in  the  nanrowest  part;  Ion. 
168^  IS'  to  1 69°  SW  W. ;  lat  65^46^  to  6£P 
5Qf  N.  There  is  a  remaikable  ^imilari^ 
in  the  pcMtioiis  of  both  continents  noitn 
of  the  strait :  both  are  without  wood ;  the 
coasts  are  low,  but,  fiurther  firom  the  sea, 
tliey  rise  and  fonn  considenible  moun- 
tains. The  depth,  in  the  middle  of  the 
straits, is  fiiom  29  to  30  fathoms;  towards 
the  land,  the  water  on  the  Asiatic  side  is 
deeper.  Captain  Vancouver,  who  visited 
these  shores  in  1740,  gave  this  name  to 
the  straits  in  honor  of  Vitus  Beerinff 
(q.  v.),  because  he  thinks  that  he  anchored 
there.  Some  have  also  called  these  straits 
Cook's  straiii. 

Beet  (beta  rndgana)  is  a  well-known 
valuable  succulent  root,  which  is  culti- 
vated in  our  kitchen  ^^ardens,  and  grows 
wild  in  several  countries  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  There  are  two  principal  vari- 
eties of  beet,  one  of  which  is  or  a  deep 
red  or  purple  cok>r,  and  the  other  is  white, 
crossed  with  bands  of  red.— Red  beet  is 
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principdly  used  at  table,  in  salad,  boiled, 
and  cut  into  slices,  as  a  pickle,  and  some- 
times stewed  with  onions;  but,  if  eaten  in 
mat  quantity,  it  is  said  to  be  injurious  to 
Uie  stomach.  The  beet  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground  ft>ruse  about  tlie  end  of 
Aua:u8t,  but  it  does  not  attain  its  full  aize 
ami  perfection  till  tlie  month  of  October. 
When  good,  it  is  lar^,  and  of  a  deep  red 
color,  and,  when  boiled,  is  tender,  sweet 
and  palatable.  It  has  lately  been  ascer- 
tained, Uiat  beet  roots  may  be  substituted 
for  malt,  if  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  juice  by  pressure,  then  dried,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grain 
intended  for  brewing.  The  beer  made 
firom  the  beet  has  been  found  perfectly 
wholesome  and  palatable,  and  little  infe- 
rior to  that  prepared  from  malt — From 
tlie  white  beet  the  French,  during  the 
late  wars-  in  Europe,  endeavored  to  pre- 
pare sugar,  duit  article,  as  British  colo- 
nial prcrauce,  having  been  prohibited  in 
France.  For  tliis  puipoee,  the  roots  were 
boiled  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  veere 
taken  from  the  earth.  When  cold,  they 
were  sliced,  and  afterwards  the  juice  was 
pressed  out,  and  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  sirup.  The  sugar  was  obtain- 
ed fit)m  this  sirup  by  ciystallization.  110 
pounds  virei|^t  of  the  roots  yielded  411 
pounds  ofjuice,  which,  on  further  evap- 
omtion,  af&rded  somewhat  mora  than  4i 
pounds  of  brown  sugar;  and  these,  by  a 
subseouent  operation,  produced  4  pounds 
of  weU-grsined  white  powder  sugar.  The 
residuum,  together  with  the  sirup  or  mo- 
lasses which  remained,  produced,  after 
distillation,  3i  quarts  of  rectified  spirit, 
somewhat  similar  to  rum.  But  many 
subsequent  experiments,  both  in  France 
and  in  Prussia,  have  tended  to  prove,  that 
sugar  can  never  be  advantageously  man- 
ufactured from  the  beet  upon  a  large 
scale,  it  yielding,  upon  a  faur  average, 
barely  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
making.  The  leaves  of  the  beet,  when 
raised  in  richly-manured  soil,  have  been 
found  to  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pure  nitre,  proceeding,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  decomposiuon  of  the  animal 
matter  contained  m  the  manure ;  but  this, 
like  the  sugar  of  the  root,  will  probably 
never  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
which  will  also  increase  rather  than 
diminish ;  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
valuable,  at  present,  only  as  an  esculent 
plant  The  French,  however,  and  other 
European  nations,  still  persevere  in  man- 
ufecturing  beet  sugar,  and  make  great 
quantities  of  it,  although  it  can  never 
flupevsede  the  use  of  conuwm  sugar,  unless 


its  production  be  encouraged  by  bounties 
ana  prohibitions. 

Beethoven,  Louis  von,  -bom  in  Bonn, 
1772,  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been 
a  tenor  singer  in  that  place  (according  to 
another  account,  in  Fayolle's  Dictionary 
of  Musicians,  a  natural  son  of  Frederic 
William  II,  king  of  Prussia).  His  great 
talent  for  music  was  eariy  cultivated.  He 
astonished,  in  his  eighfii  year,  all  who 
heard  him,  by  his  execution  on  the  violin, 
on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing, with  great  diligence,  in  a  little  garret. 
In  his  11th  year,  he  played  Bach's  fFohl 
Ihnperirtes  ckarier,  and,  in  his  13th, 
composed  some  sonatas.  These  promis- 
ing appearances  of  great  talent  induced 
the  then  reignmg  elector  of  Cologne  to 
send  him,  in  179^  in  the  character  of  his 
organist,  and  at  his  expense,  to  Vienna, 
that  he  might  accomphsh  himself  there 
in  composition,  imder  the  instructk>n  of 
Haydn.  Under  Haydn  and  Albrechtsber- 
ser  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  became, 
ukewise,  a  great  player  on  the  piano  forte, 
astonisliing  evenr  one  by  his  extempore 
performances.  In  1809,  he  was  invited 
to  the  new  court  of  the  king  of  Westpha- 
lia, at  which  several  men  of  distinction, 
and  amonff  them  his  pupil  in  music  the 
an^duke  &odolph,now  bishop  of  Olmiitz, 
persuaded  him  to  remain,  l^  the  promise 
of  a  yeariy  salair.  He  composed  his 
principal  woriu  after  1801.  A  few  yean 
Wore  his  death,  a  cold,  which  he  had 
caufffat  by  composing  in  the  open  air, 
produced  a  deamess,  which  became,  by 
degrees,  very  ^preat  He  lived,  afterwards, 
veiy  much  retired,  in  the  vilkge  of  M6d- 
lingen,  near  Vienna.  Instrumental  music 
has  received  finom  his  compositions  a  new 
character,  Beethoven  united  the  humor 
of  Haydn  with  the  melancholy  of  Mozart, 
and  the  character  of  his  music  most 
resembles  Cherubini'a.  His  boldness  is 
remarkable.  Reichhardt,  in  a  comparison 
of  Beethoven  with  Haydn  and  Mozart« 
says,  ^  The  Quoriett  of  Haydn  was  the  oft*- 
spring  of  his  amiable  and  original  charac- 
ter. In  naivete  and  good  humor  he  is 
unrivalled.  The  more  powerftil  nature 
and  ridier  imagination  or  Mozart  embra- 
ced a  wider  fidd,  and  many  of  his  coni- 
(itions  express  the  whole  height  and 
>th  of  his  character.  He  placed  more 
fue  also  on  exquisite  finish.  Beethoven, 
eariy  acquainted  with  Mozart's  composi- 
tions, gave  a  still  bolder  cast  to  his  ideas.'* 
Besides  his  great  symphonies  and  over- 
tures, his  auintetts,  quartetts,  and  trios 
for  stringed  insuruments,  his  numerous 
sonatas,  variations,  and  other  pieces  tor 
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the  pimo  forte,  in  which  he  shows  the 
great  ncfaoesB  cf  his  imaginntioD,  be  also 
composed  vocal  music,  but  with  less  sue- 
cesBL  To  this  depaitment  belongs  his 
opem  Lunan  (in  its  altered  state,  called 
tideUo],  some  masses,  an  oratorio  (Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives),  and  songs  for 
the  piano  forte,  among  which  the  compo- 
atiou  of  M attfaison'fl  Addaulty  called,  by 
the  English,  Rosoiie,  and  some  sonss  of 
Goethe  are  celebrated.  B.  died  March 
36th,  1827,  near  Vienna,  in  the  greatest 
poTeity. 

Beetls  (scorvkntf  ,  L.) ;  a  tribe  of  co- 
leopterous insects,  belongmgtothe  ftmily 
{ameOieontiM*,  C.    The  beeSe*  tribe  eom- 
prieee  a  laige  number  of  insects,  among 
which  some  are  very  remarkable  for  pro- 
jections or  horns  growing  from  the  head 
and  corselet    The  cpecies  found  in  warm 
climates  are  generally  of  large  size  and 
fomiidabie  appearance,  though    by  no 
means  noxious.    The^  all  are  winged,  fly- 
ing with  much  rapidity  and  force ;  when 
on  the  graond,  their  movements  are  slow 
and  heavy.  The  body  ofthe  perfect  insect 
»  oval,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  aniemuB  are 
composed  of  eiffht  or  ten  pieces,  inserted 
into  a  cavity  under  the  border  of  the  head. 
From  the  amuigement  of  the  anUnnmf 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  family,  its  essen- 
tial or  dotinctive  character  is  formed. 
The  extremities  ofthe  anUnna  are  club- 
Khaped,  vai  eomposed  of  plates  or  joints, 
either  disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or 
ananged  perpmdicularlr  to  the  axis,  like 
the  t^th  of  a  comb.    The  two  .first  legs 
of  beetles,  and  even  the  others,  in  some 
instanees,  are   dentated  externally,  and 
suited  for  burrowing.   The  tnukuB  are  all 
veaicQiar. — The  larves  or  young  are  soft, 
flexible,  whitish,  semi-cvlindric  wonns, 
having  the  body  divided  into  13  rin^ 
and  having  a  scaly  head,  armed  with 
icrongjaws.  They  have  nine  ^fijeiiuEta,  or 
ineathing  holes, on  each  side;  and  the  feet, 
which  are  six,  are  scaly.    The  body  is 
thicker  at  the  posterior  than  at  the  ante- 
rior extremity,  rotuided,  and  almost  uni- 
formly curved   downwards,  so  that  the 
larve  moves  with  difficulty  over  an  even 
mirfiioe,  and  ire<]uently  tumbles  down. 
The   period    during   which   the  larves 
remain  in  the  state  of  destructive  worms 
varies  in  diflerent  spedes;  those  of  some 
kinds  becoming  nymphs  at  the  end  of 
several  monUia,  and  or  others,  not  sooner 
than  in  three  or  four  yean.    During  this 
period,  they  live  in  the  earth,  where  they 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables^  animal 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  &c 
It  is  in  this  stage  of  tbeur  existence  that 


various  species  prove  exceedingly  injuii- 
ous  to  ftimers,  som  their  great  numbeia 
and  voracity.  When  about  to  undergo 
their  change  of  form,  they  make  an  egg- 
shaped  cover  or  cocoon  from  firagroents 
gnawed  off  wood,  &Cn  which  are  stuck 
together  by  a  peculiar  glutinous  fluid  fojr- 
nished  b^  theur  bodies.  The  larves  have 
a  cylindnc  stomach,  surrounded  by  three 
ranges  of  minute  ceeo,  a  very  short,  small 
intestine,  an  exceediufj^y  large  eoiflm,  and 
moderate-sized  rediMi.  In  the  perfect 
insect,  none  of  these  inequaHtiea  exist,  as 
there  is  but  one  long  intestine,  of  equal 
size  throughout  All  of  the  beetle  tribe 
are  not  destructive  or  injurious  in  their 
inceptive  state,  as  many  m  Uiem  breed  in 
the  dunff-heap,  or  feed  upon  the  excre- 
ment of  animals,  which  they  serve  to 
prepare  more  completely  as  manure.  The 
tumble-bug,  which  is  well  known^  forms 
a  ball  of  dung,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
egff  is  deposited,  rolls  it  off  to  a  distance, 
and  buries  it  in  the  ground.  Great  num- 
bers, imitiug  in  this  work,  speedily  clear 
away  excrementitious  matter,  that  might 
otherwise  soon  prove  ofiensive.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  i^iecies  of  beetle 
was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  Euse- 
bius  informs  us  (De  Prop.  Eianf,)  that  it 
wss  regarded  as  the  animated  image  of 
the  sun.  We  find  it  generally  embaUned 
with  the  Eg3rptian  mununies,  pfoced  im- 
mediately upon  the  root  of  the  nose.  A 
numberof  models  of  these  insects,  in  clay 
and  stone,  have  been  found  in  the  phices 
already  explored  in  the  ancient  domin-* 
ion  of  the  Pharaohs.  Linnteus  bestowed 
the  name  of  acarabantM  sacer  on  this 
species,  which  is  found  in  Afirica  and 
Europe. 

BsFAif A  (ItaL ;  fifom  BefamOy  which  sig- 
nifies JSp^Am^)  is  a  figure,  p^enerally  repre- 
senting an  old  woman,  which  is  exhibited, 
in  Italy,  on  tlie  day  of  Epiphany,  by  chil- 
dren, or  in  shops,  &c.,  where  things  for 
children  are  sold.  In  Germany,  presents 
are  ^ven  to  children  on  Christroa»<eve, 
and  in  France,  on  new-year's  evenhig,  but 
in  Italy,  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  and  it  is 
ssid  that  the  befima  brings  them  to  good 
children.  Generally,  a  little  bag  is  hung 
in  the  chimney,  and,  next  morning,  the 
children  find  the  presents  there. 

Bse  {prince^  or  lord) ;  the  title  of  certain 

Turfciah  officers,  several  of  whom  are 

subject  to  a  beglerbeg.    (See  Bey,) 

Beogart.    (See  Pauperism,)  * 

Beglerbxo  (prince  of  princes^  or  hrd 

lords)  is  the  title  of  a  high  officer  among 

B  Turks,  the  soYemor  of  a  provmce, 

called  a  hegUr^egUe^  who  has  under  him 
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several  a«uriac0»  ben,  agas,  &c.  The 
goveraon  of  Sophia,  Juntoha  and  Damaa- 
cufl,  in  particular,  have  this  title. 

Bbouaros,  or  Beghards.  (See  Be- 
gtttfies.) 

Bbguines  (begutUt);  females  who,  with- 
out having  taken  the  monastic  vows,  or 
bound  themselves  to  obey  the  rules  of  an 
order,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  devotion 
and  charity,  and  form  societies,  living 
together  iii  houses  called  beguinages 
(wJiicb  have  been  fiiequently  enriched 
by  donations),  distin^isliinff  themselves, 
above  others  of  the  laity,  by  their  industry, 
their  retired  life,  and  their  attention  to  the 
education  of  childreu.  These  societies 
originate  f,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  lltb 
century,  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  were  very  flounshing  m  the  12th  and 
13tb  centuries.  They  mill  exist  in  con* 
siderable  numbers  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
imitation  of  them,  males  formed  similar 
societies,  under  the  name  of  be^hardt. 
These  societies,  whose  names  signify  ^ip- 
pUmUSf  or  beggars^  underwent  manv  per- 
secutions from  the  jealousy  of  the  clerical 
orders,  and  were  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Lollards.  (See  Brotherhoods.) 
There  are,  in  some  places  of  Gennany,  be- 
guinages,  which  are,  however,  only  elee- 
mosynary institutions,  where  unmarried 
females,  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  have 
a  lodging  ffee  of  expense,  and  enjoy  some 
other  advantages. 

Behaim,  Martin,  bom  at  Nuremberg, 
about  1430,  is  distinguished  as  one  6f  the 
most  leai-ned  mathematicians  and  astron- 
omers of  his  age.  He  was  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  travelled,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  his  business,  from  1455 
to  1479 ;  but  be  also  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  mathematical  and  nauti- 
cal sciences,  in  which  Regiomontanus  is 
said  to  have  been  his  master.  He  went 
from  Antwerp  to  Lisbon,  in  1480,  where 
he  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction. 
He  sailed  in  the  fleet  of  Diego  Can,  on  a 
voyaffe  of  discovery,  and  explored  the 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the 
river  Zaire.  He  is  also  said  to  have  dis- 
covered, or,  at  least,  to  have  colonized,  the 
island  of  Fayal,  where  be  remained  for 
several  years,  and  assisted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  other  Azores.  Ho  was  afterwards 
knighted,  and  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
uy,  where  he  constructed  a  terrestrial 
globe,  in  1492,  which  bears  the  marks  of 
the  imperfect  acquaintance  of  that  age 
with  the  true  dimensions  of  the  earth.  B. 
died,  after  many  voyages,  in  Lisbon,  1506. 
Some  ancient  Spanish  historians  assert 
that  he  made  many  discoveries)  and  that 


he  gave  to  his  friend  Oolumbusihe  idea 
of  anotlier  heraisphOTe.  Robertson  ( in  hia 
History  of  America)  and  others  contradict 
this  statement  It  is  also  rejected  by 
Irving. 

Beheadino  ;  a  capital  punishment, 
wherein  the  head  is  severed  from  the 
body  by  the  stroke  of  an  axe,  sword,  or 
other  cutting  instrument  DeeoUtUio,  or 
beheading,  was  a  mihtaiy  nunishmeut 
among  tlie  Romans.  In  early  times,  it 
was  performed  vnth  an  axe,  and  after- 
wards with  a  sword.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing, that,  in  all  countries  wliere  beheading 
and  faanffing  are  used  as  capital  punish- 
ments, the  former  is  always  considered 
less  ignominious.  Thus,  in  England, 
bebea£ng  is  often  the  punishment  of 
nobles,  when  commoners,  for  the  same 
crime,  are  hanged.  The  crime  of  high 
treason  is  there  punished  with  beheading. 
Commoners,  however,  are  hanged  before 
the  head  is  cut  off,  and  nobles  iQso,  unless 
the  king  remits  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment In  Prussia,  formerly,  a  nobleman 
could  not  be  hanged,  and,  if'^his  crime  was 
such  that  the  law  required  this  punish- 
ment, he  was  degraded  before  the  execu- 
tion. At  present,  hanging  is  not  used  in 
that  country,  and,  smce  so  many  instances 
have  occurred  of  extreme  sufleiing,  on 
the  part  of  the  criminal,  caused  bv  the 
nnskilfidness  of  the  executioner  In  behead- 
ing lyith  the  sword,  this  mode  of  execu- 
tion has  been  abolished.  Beheading,  in 
Prussia,  is  now  always  performed  with  a 
heavy  axe,  the  su^rer  being  previ- 
ously tied  to  a  block.  In  France,  during 
the  revolutionary  government,  beheading 
by  means  of  a  machine,  the  guillotine 
(q.  V,),  came  into  use,  and  still  prevails 
there,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  ot|jier  modes 
of  capital  punishment.  A  person  who 
has  murdeied  his  father  or  mother,  how- 
ever, has  his  right  arm  cut  off  the  moment 
before  he  is  guillotined.  In  the  middle 
ages,  it  was,  m  some  states,  the  duty  of 
the  youngest  magistrate  to  perform  the 
executions  with  the  swonL  In  China,  it 
is  weU  known  that  beheading  is  practised, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  the  most 
studied  torments.  In  the  U.  States  of 
America,  beheading  is  unknown,  the  hal- 
ter being  the  only  instrument  of  capital 
punishment  Respecting  the  bad  or  good 
consequences  of  public  beheading,  the 
same  remarks  may  be  made,  which  are 
applicable  to  pubUc  executions  in  general. 
In  many  European  countries,  beheading 
with  the  sword  still  prevails. 

Behn,  Aphara,  a  lady  of  some  celebrity 
as  a  writer  of  plays  and  novels,  was  de- 
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fcended  from  a  good  family  in  Canter- 
bary,  of  tbe  nano  of  Johnsom  and  was 
bofn  in  U»e  reign  of  Charles  I.  Her  father, 
thftMigh  the  intereai  of  his  relation,  lord 
Wilioughby,  bcdng  apjMinted  lieutenant- 
^eral  of  Surinam,  embaiked  with  his 
iamUy  for  the  West  Indies,  taking  with 
him  Aphara,  who  was  then  verj  younc. 
The  &tber  died  at  sea;  but  his  fiunify 
arrived  safely  at  Surtnam,  and  remain- 
ed there  some  years,  during  which  time 
Aphara  became  acquainted  with  the 
.Vmerican  prince  Oroonoko,  whom  she 
made  the  subject  of  a  novel,  subsequently 
dramatized  by  Southern.  On  her  return 
to  England,  she  married  Mr.  Behn,  a  mer- 
chant of  London,  of  Dutch  extraction ; 
but  was  pvobably  a  widow  when  seleeted 
by  Cbarles  II  as  a  proper  person  to  ac- 
quire intelligence  on  the  continent  during 
the  Dutch  war.  She  accordingly  took  up 
her  residence  at  Antwerp,  where  she  en- 
gaged in  gallantries  for  the  good  of  her 
countiy ;  and  it  is  said  that,  by  means  of 
one  of  her  admirers,  she  obtuned  advice 
of  tlie  intention  of  the  Dutch  to  sail  up 
ibe  Thames,  which  she  transmitted  to 
Cogkiid.  This  intelligence,  although  true, 
being  discredited,  she  gave  up  politics, 
returned  to  Bngland,  and  devoted  herself 
to  intrigue  and  writing  for  support ;  and, 
as  she  had  a  rood  person  and  much  con- 
versational talent,  she  became  ftshionable 
among  the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of 
the  time.  She  published  three  volumes 
of  poems,  by  Rochester,  Etheirege,  Crisp 
and  others,  with  some  poetry  of  her  own ; 
and  wxote  17  plays,  the  heartless  licen- 
tiousDeas  of  which  was  disgraceful  both 
to  her  sex  and  to  the  age  which  tolerated 
the  performance  of  them.  She  was  also 
the  author  of  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
novels,  and  of  the  celebrated  love-letters 
between  a  nobleman  and  his  sister-in- 
law  (k>rd  Gray  and  lady  Henrietta  Beike- 
fey).  Pope,  in  his  .<^racter  of  women, 
aUudes  to  Mrs.  Behn,  under  her  poetical 
name  of  .^^ea: 

Tlie  «taee  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread, 
Who  fiuriy  puis  all  cbaraciers  to  bed. 

She  died  in  1689,  between  40  and  50 
yeara  of  age,  and  vras  buried  in  the  clois^ 
ters  of  Westminster  abbey. 

Behrino,  Behriito's  straits,  Behr- 
ing's  lsLA2fD.    (See  Burin^,) 

Beira  ;  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded 
chiefly  by  the  river  Douro  on  the  north, 
by  Spain  on  the  east,  by  the  Tagus  and 
Portuguese  Estremadura  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  lis 
extent  is  computed  at  11,000  aonare  miles, 
and   the    population  at  nearly  900,000, 
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which  is  about  82  peraoos  to  a  aquaro 
mile,  or  rather  less  than  the  average  num- 
ber for  the  whde  kingdom.  B.  contains 
7  episcopal  cities,  and  about  230  other 
towns :  the  chief  one  is  Coimbra.  (q.  v.) 
It  is  mountainous  and  well  watered.  The 

Croduce  of  wine  and  olives  is  considera- 
le.  {See  Portugal.) 
Beiram.  (See  Bairam.) 
Bekker,  Elizabeth;  an  ornament  of 
Dutch  literature  in  the  deoartment  of  the 
belles-lettres.  Few  female  authors  have 
united  with  so  great  talents  so  much  dig- 
nity and  purity  of  morals.  The  influence 
of  her  numerous  works  was  much  in- 
creased by  her  character,  and  several  of 
tliem  are  considered  classics  in  Dutch 
literature^  particularly  her  romances  Wil- 
lem  Leevend,  in  8  vols. ;  Letters  of  A. 
Blankart  to  C.  Wildschut,  and  the  His- 
tory of  Sara  Borgerbart.  She  wrote  her 
most  important  works  in  conjunction  with 
her  fiiend  Agadia  Deken  (c^.  v.),  and  the 
share  of  each  in  tbe  composition  of  them 
is  unknown.  Elizabeth  was  bom  at 
Flushing,  in  1738,  and  died  at  the  Hague, 
in  1804.  Her  inseparable  fiiend  in  Ufo 
foUowed  her  tune  days  later  in  death. 

Bekker,  Inunanuel,  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  professor  in  the 
university  of  Berlra,  is  known  for  his 
learning  m  the  ancient  languages,  partic- 
ukurly  tlie  Gredt,  displayed  in  many  val- 
uable works.  He  was  bom  at  Berlin,  in 
1785.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  phi- 
lologer  Wolf,  at  Halle,  who  declared  him 
the  person  most  capable  of  continuing 
his  researches  in  philology.  B.  was  ap- 
pointed professor  m  the  new  academy  of 
Berlin,  and  set  out,  May,  1610,  for  Paris, 
where  he  remained  until  Dec,  1812,  and 
made  use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ubrary, 
principally  collating  those  of  Plato,  and 
some  rhetorical  and  grammatical  writers. 
The  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin  elected 
him  a  member  in  1815,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Paris  to  examine  the  papers  of  Four- 
roont,  for  the  sake  of  a  Ctnjnta  hiaeriptuh- 
nun  Gmearum,  which  they  mtended  to 
publish.  He  returned  die  same  year.  In 
1817,  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  to  examine, 
witli  his  colleague  G^^hen,  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gains  at  Verona,  discovered  by 
Niebubr  in  a  Codex  reaeripius,  and  to  pre- 
pare an  edition  of  Aristotle,  which  the 
academy  had  in  view.  He  spent  two 
winters  in  Rome,  particularly  mvored  in 
the  use  of  the  Ubraries  by  means  of  his 
fnend  Niebuhr.  In  1819,  he  went  throurii 
Turin  to  Paris ;  spent  the  summer  of  1»80 
in  EIngland,  principally  in  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge and  London;  and  returned  througli 
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Leyden  and  Heidelbei^g  to  Berlin.  With 
what  industry  and  talent  he  collected  lit- 
erarjr  treasures,  in  all  these  places,  can  be 
but  unperfectl  V  conceived  from  any  thing 
he  has  yet  published.  It  is  sufficient  to 
cite  here  the  Antedota  Grmea,  3  vols.,  of  a 
gninimatical  character ;  editions  of  Apollo- 
nius  Dyscolus  De  Pronomau  (never  before 
printed)  and  De  Shmtaxi  of  Tlieognis  (aug- 
mented with  150  verses];  of  Coluthus, 
Demosthenes,  and  other  Attic  orators ;  of 
the  jBt&/u)<A«caof  Photius;  of  the  SchoUa 
to  the  Iliad,  &c. 

Bel.    (See  Baal.) 

Belem  (properly  BdUehem);  a  quar- 
ter of  Lisbon,  formerly  a  market-town, 
situated  on  the  spot  where,  after  Yasco 
da  Gama*s  first  return  Grom  India,  in  1499, 
king  Emanuel  built  a  church  m  honor  of 
the  nativity  of  Christ,  and  founded  tlie 
celebrated  monastery  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  St.  Jerome,  whose  wcdls  enclose 
the  magnificent  burying- vault  of  the  royal 
family,  adorned  with  white  marble.  Af- 
ter the  earthquake  of  1755,  the  hurial- 
eheurchj  so  called,  was  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic 
style.  B.,  at  that  time,  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  &mily ;  but  after  the 
palace  there  had  been  consumed  by  fire, 
they  resided  in  the  castle  of  Quelus,  two 
leases  distant,  in  a  retired  situation,  until 
theur  departure  for  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
new  royal  palace  ui  B.  is  not  jret  finished. 
It  has  a  beautiful  situation,  with  a  view 
of  the  harbor  and  the  sea.  Many  persons 
of  distinction,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
important  officers  of  state,  reside  at  B. 
Here  is  also  the  church  of  Missa  SerJiora 
da  Jijuda,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
lies  the  botanical  garaen,  with  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  curi- 
osities. The  latter  contains  some  curious 
specimens  of  native  copper  from  Brazil, 
and  a  large  piece  of  elastic  sand-stone, 
interspers^  with  crystals  of  Calcarious 
spar.  In  R,  the  royal  garden  (a  qvirUa  da , 
ra»fnha)j  with  a  menagerie,  and  many  av^- 
anes  for  nue  birds,  must  likewise  be  no- 
ticed, as  well  as  the  great  royal  paric,  and, 
above  all,  the  old  tower,  TVre  dt  Bdem, 
which  rises  out  of  the  river  Tajo,  and  is 
provided  with  batteries.  No  ship  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  by  it  without  b^g  vis- 
ited. 

Belfast  ;  a  royal  borouffb  and  seaport 
in  Ireland,  in  Antrim,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  rirver  Lagan  into  Cairickfergus  bay; 
50  miles  E.  S.  E.  Londonderry,  76  N. 
Dublin.  Lon.  5°  46^  W. ;  lat  Sl°  35'  N. 
Population  in  1821,  including  the  subuibs, 
35/)64;  houses,  5,754.  It  is  commodi- 
ously  aitoatad  for  trade,  in  a  popuk)Us  and 


welKcnltivated  countiy,  is  connected  with 
Lough  Neagh  by  a  canal,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
bay  is  a  spacious  estuary,  afibnling  safe 
anchorage.  Vessels  drawing  13  feet  of 
water  can  come  up  to  the  wharves  at  fiiU 
tide.  It  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick ; 
the  streets  are  broad,  straight,  well  paved 
and  lighted.  It  contains  13  houses  of 
public  worship.  Belonging  to  the  port 
are  above  50  vessels,  amounting  to  more 
than  8,330  tons.  The  princifMd  exports 
are  finen,  butter,  bee^  porfi  and  oatmeal : 
—total  value,  in  1810,  £2,904,520.  The 
duties  have,  of  late,  amounted  to  £400,000 
per  annum.  The  manufactures  consist, 
chiefly,  of  linens  and  cottons ;  the  former 
employinff  723  looms.  It  sends  one  mem- 
ber to  paniament 

Belfast  ;  a  seaport  and  post-town  in 
Waldo  county,  Maine,  12  miles  N.  W. 
Oastine,  224  N.  E.  Boston.  Lon.  69°  V 
W.;  lat44°25'N.  Population  in  1810, 
1,274 ;  in  1820,  2,026.  It  is  deUghtfuUy 
situated  on  Belfast  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the 
N.  W.  part  of  Penobscot  bay.  It  has  a 
good  harbor  and  great  maritime  advan- 
tages, and  is  a  flourishing  town. 

Beloiaivs  ;  a  collection  of  Gennan  and 
Celtic  tribes,  who  inhabited  the  country 
extending  fit)m  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
Rhine,  and  €rom  the  Marne  and  Seine  to 
the  southern  mouth  of  the' Rhine,  which 
is  united  with  the  Mouse.  From  time  to 
time,  until  the  period  of  Caesar,  German 
nations  pushed  forward  bevond  the  Rhine, 
partly  expelling  the  Celts  from  their  seats, 
partly  uniting  with  them ;  and  Scom  this 
union  sprung  a  mixed  nation,  which,  in 
its  language  as  well  as  in  its  manners,  re- 
sembled ue  Germans  more  than  the 
Ce]t&  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Ceesar,  they  were  the  most  valiant  of  the 
Gauls,  particularly  that  portion  which  re- 
sided on  the  northern  fix>ntiers  of  Ger- 
many. 

Beloium  ;  the  name  of  that  part  of  the 
Netherlands  which  formeriy  belong^  to 
Austria,  but  now  makes  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netheriands. — Belgium, 
a  part  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  original^  the 
land  of  the  Bellovaci  and  Atrebates,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of 
Amiens,  and  perliapa  of  Senlis. 

Belgrade  (the  ancient  Alba  Gracorum; 
in  German,  Oriechisth  ffeissenintrg,  which 
name,  however,  is  seldom  used) ;  aTuik- 
ish  commercial  city  and  fortress  in  S«r- 
via,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  with  30,000  inhabitantB,  consist- 
ing of  four  parts,  the  citadel  in  the  centre. 
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winch  oonunandfi  tte  Danube,  »  well 
foitified,  is  the  resideiioe  of  the  pecba  of 
Servia,  and  contains  the  chief  xnosque. 
The  whole  number  of  mosques  in  B.  is 
14.  Between  the  citadel  and  Che  other 
3  parts  of  the  city  there  is  an  empty 
BpacBj  400  yards  wide.  B.  is  badly 
buik ;  the  stieeta  are  not  paved.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Save  lies  tlie  island  of  the 
Gipsies.  B.,  on  acooimt  of  its  important 
situation,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  al- 
most every  war  between  Austria  and 
Turkey.  After  having  been,  at  different 
times,  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks, 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  Servi- 
an9  and  Austriana,  it  was,  in  1412  and 
1456,  besiesed  by  the  Turks,  and,  in  1521, 
conquered  by  Solyman  II.  In  1688,  the 
Austrians  reconquered  it,  but  lost  it  again 
in  1690.  Prince  £ugene  took  it  in  1717, 
and  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  in  1718, 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  but  it  was 
again  lost  in  1739.  The  Poite  retained  it 
bythe  terms  of  the  peace  of  Beljprade,  in 
1739,  on  condition  that  the  fortifications 
which  Austria  had  erected  shoukl  be  de- 
mofiahed — a  work  which  required  almost 
nine  months.  General  Laudon  took  B. 
in  178^  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Porte 
at  the  peace  of  Ss^istowe,  in  1791.  In 
1806,  it  was  taken  by  the  revolutionary 
Servians,  but,  with  their  suppression,  it 
came  again  into  the  hands  ot  the  Tuiks. 
Formeriy,  a  bi^op  resided  here,  but  his 
seat  is  now  in  Semendria. 

BKifOaAXio,  Manuel,  was  bom  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  of  wealthy  parents,  who  emi- 
grated fix>m  Italy.  After  completing  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
.  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  conau- 
lado  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thus  came  in 
contact  connnuauy  with  the  mercantile 
cbases,  the  most  enlightened  and  im- 
portant portion  of  the  population  of 
that  city.  His  polished  and  amiable  man- 
ners, and  his  taste  for  letters  and  the  fine 
arte,  enabled  him  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tuni^  afibrded  him  by  his  atuation,  so  as 
to  acquire  extensive  popularity.  When 
the  political  troubles  in  America  com- 
menced, B.  was  at  first  disposed  to  fitvor 
the  princess  Cariota,  sister  of  Ferdinand, 
and  establish  an  independent  monarchy 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  But  he  soon  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of  erecting  a  {perfectly 
fice  government,  and  entered  with  zeal 
and  abifinr  into  the  measures  which  pre- 
pared and  followed  the  depo^tion  of  the 
viceroy  Cisneroe,  in  May,  1810.  In  the 
new  order  of  things,  B.  entered  on  a  mili- 
tary career,  and  was  speedily  raised  to  the 
rank  of  general,  in    whicli  capacity  he 


commanded  the  expeditiott  sent  against 
Paraguay,  which,  after  advancing  into  the 
heart  of  that  province,  was  compelled, 
by  the  skill  of  Yedros  and  Francia,  to  re- 
turn to  Buenos  Ayres,  without  an  engage- 
ment, and  leave  the  Paraguayans  unirio- 
lested.  B.^  next  enterprise  was  more 
successftil.  September  24, 1812,  he  gain- 
ed a  complete  victory  over  the  royalist 
general  D.  Pio  Tristan,  at  Tucnman,  and 
thus  defeated  the  intended  expedition  of 
the  latter  asainst  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the 
13th  of  February  following,  he  obtained 
another  signal  victory  over  Tristan  at 
Salta.  But  these  brilliant  advanta|pes 
were  soon  followed  by  equally  striking 
reverses.  B.  imprudently  released  IVis- 
tan  and  his  troops  upon  their  parole, 
which  the  Spaniards,  with  that  profiigate 
disregard  of  all  conventions  and  engage- 
ments, which  has  characterized  their  poli- 
cy in  the  contest  with  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, dishonorably  violated.  The  coase- 
auence  was,  that  general  Pezuela,  vrith 
le  very  same  troops,  added  to  others  col- 
lected in  Peru,  attacked  and  defeated  B. 
at  Yilcapugio,  OcL  1, 1813,  and  again  at 
Ayoma,  Nov.  14,  of  the  same  year ;  and 
San  Martin  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  command.  In  1816,  B.  was  reappoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Tu- 
cuman,  and  was  making  the  most  judi- 
cious arrangements  fi>r  acting  against  the 
Snaniards  in  Upper  Peru,  when  the  spirit 
or  anarchy  seized  upon  the  army,  ana  he 
was  deposed,  and  the  troops  dispersed. 
B.was  UberiJ,  upright  and  disinterested 
to  a  decree  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his 
compatriots,  and  faithful  and  exact  in  the 
discharge  of  all  his  duties.  He  displayed 
connderable  ardor  as  an  ofiicer,  and  ap- 
plied himself  closely  to  the  study  of  tac- 
tics ;  but  had  neithei*  the  experience  nor 
the  militEury  capacity  necessaiy  to  consti- 
tute a  great  geneniL  Regaidless  of  his 
occasionial  reverses  of  fortune,  and  of  the 
persecution  which  he  underwent  from 
some  of  the  tranritory  factions  of  the  day, 
be  continued  to  labor  unremittingly  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country  until  his  death,  in 
1890,  which  was  very  justly  deplored. 
(See  Memoira  <if  Gmaral  MUkr fin  tkt  Ser- 
vice of  the  RqpMic  qfPeruj  London,  1828.) 
Belial  was,  witn  the  Hebrews,  what 
Pluto  was  vrith  the  Greeks— the  ruler  of 
the  infernal  regions.  The  word  itself  sig- 
nifies the  bad,  the  dufrucftoe. 

Belisarius  ;  one  of  the  greatest  gener- 
als of  his  time,  to  whom  the  emperor 
Justinian  chiefly  owed  the  splendor  of  his 
reign.  Sprung  from  an  obscure  family 
in  Thrace,  B.  first  served  in  the  body- 
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cuard  of  the  emperor,  soon  after  obtained 
Uie  chief  commond  of  an  army  of  25,000 
men,  stationed  on  the  Persian  frontiers, 
and,  in  the  year  530,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  a  Persian  army  of  not  less 
than  40,000  soldiers.  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, he  lost  a  battle  ag^nst  the  same  en- 
emy, who  had  forced  his  way  into  Syria — 
the  only  battle  which  he  lost  during  his 
whole  career.  He  was  recalled  from  tlie 
army,  and  soon  became,  at  home,  the  sup- 
port of  his  master.  In  tlie  year  532,  civil 
commotions,  proceeding  mm  two  rival 
parties,  who  called  themselves  tlie  men 
and  the  blue,  and  who  caused  great  disor- 
ders in  Constantuiople,  brought  the  Hfe 
and  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  utmost  perih, 
and  HjTpatius  was  ahneady  chosen  empe- 
ror, when  B.,  with  a  smaU  body  of  faith- 
ful adherents,  restored  order.  Justinian, 
with  a  view  of  conauerinir  the  dominions 
of  Gelimer,  king  or  the  Vandals,  sent  B., 
with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  to  Africa. 
Afler  two  victories,  he  secured  the  person 
and  treasures  of  the  Vandal  king.  Geti- 
mer  was  led  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  and  Justinian 
ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  with  the  in- 
scription BdiaartM  ghria  Romananany 
which  has  descended  to  our  times.  B^ 
the  dissentions  existing  in  the  royal  fami- 
ly of  the  Ostrogoths  (see  Goths)  in  Italy, 
Justiuian  was  induced  to  attempt  to  brinff 
Italy  and  Rome  under  his  sceptre.  B. 
vanquished  Vitiges,  king  of  the  Goths, 
made  him  misoner  at  Ravenna  (540),  and 
conducted  him,  together  with  many  other 
Goths,  to  Constantinople.  The  war  in 
Italy  against  the  Goths  continued ;  but 
B.,  not  being  sufficiently  supplied  with 
money  and  troops  bv  tBe  emperor,  de- 
manded his  recall  (5&).  He  afterwards 
commanded  in  the  war  asainst  the  Bulga- 
rians, whom  he  conquered  in  the  year  £§9. 
Upon  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he 
was  accused  of  havinf^  taken  part  in  a 
conspiracy.  But  Justinian  was  convinced 
of  his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
scored  to  him  his  property  and  dignities, 
of  which  he  had  been  depived.  S.  died 
in  the  year  565.  His  hisloiy  has  been 
much  colored  by  the  poets,  and  particu- 
larly by  Marmontel,  in  his  otherwise  ad- 
mirable politico-philosophical  romance. 
According  to  his  narrative,  the  emperor 
caused  tlie  eyes  of  the  hero  to  be  stnick 
out,  and  B.  was  compelled  to  beg  his 
bread  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
Other  vmters  say,  that  Justinian  had  him 
thrown  into  a  prison,  which  is  still  shovm 
under  the  appellation  of  the  tou>er  ofBd- 
iMTtw,    From  this  tower  he  is  reported 


to  have  let  down  a  bag  fastened  to  a  rope, 
and  to  have  addressed  the  passenffere  in 
these  words:— JDote  Bdisario  jSKdum, 
quern  mrtus  evexU^  vwidia  depressU  (Give 
an  obohis  to  Belisarius,  whom  virtue  ex- 
alted, and  envy  has  oppressed).  Of  this, 
however,  no  contemporary  writer  makes 
any  mention.  Tzetzes,  a  slightly-esteemed 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  was  the  first 
who  related  this  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
through  too  great  indul^nce  toveards  his 
vrife  Antonina,  B.  was  impelled  to  many 
acts  of  injustice,  and  that  he  evinced  a 
servile  submissiveness  to  the  detestable 
Theodora,  tlie  wife  of  Justinian. 

Beluvap,  Jeremy ;  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  autlior,  of  considerable  repu- 
tation. He  was  bom  in  June,  1744, 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1762 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Do- 
ver, New  Hampshire,  in  1767.  Here  he 
spent  20  years  in  the  diligent  performance 
of  bis  clerical  duties,  and  the  cultivation 
of  literature.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  composed  his  History  of^  New 
Hampshire,  a  work  by  which  he  estab- 
lishea  himself  as  an  author  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  coimtrymen.  In  1787,  he 
took  charge  of  a  church  in  Boston,  where 
he  continued  to  officiate  until  his  death, 
in  1796.  Besides  his  History,  he  publish- 
ed two  volumes  of  his  unfinished  Ameri- 
can Biography,  and  a  number  of  political, 
reli^ous  imd  literary  tracts.  Doctor  B. 
vrrote  vrith  ease  and  correctness,  though 
not  with  elegance :  he  was  more  remark- 
able for  research  and  extensive  informa- 
tion, than  for  brilliancy  or  originality  of 
talents.  The  Histoi^  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  American  Biography,  above  men- 
tioned, are  oflen  consulted.  His  sermons, 
and  many  dissertations,  are  but  little 
known.  As  a  public  [ireacher  and  citi- 
zen, he  enjoyed  the  niffhest  estimation. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts historical  society,  whose  Col- 
lections are  important  to  the  public  an- 
nals. 

Bbll.  Church  bells  originated  in  Ita- 
ly, being  formed,  by  degrees,  out  of  the 
cymbals,  smaH  tlnkhng  bella  and  hand- 
bells of  the  East,  used,  in  religious  cere- 
monies, as  a  means  of  honoring  the  gods, 
or  of  summoning  them  to  the  roast.  The 
feast  of  Omris,  particularly,  is  knovm  to 
have  been  announced  by  bells,  and,  in 
Athens,  the  priests  of  Cybele  made  use 
of  them  at  their  sacrifices.  PUny  says 
that  beUs  were  invented  lon^  before  his 
time.  They  were  called  tmHrmahula; 
and  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Augustus 
caused  one  to  be  hung  before  the  temple 
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of  Jupiter.  Among  ChriBttaiis,  they  were 
first  employed  to  call  together  religious 
coDgregations,  for  which  purpose  rumiers 
had  been  employed  before.  Afterwards, 
the  people  were  assembled  by  the  sound 
of  Uttle  pieces  of  board  struck  together ; 
hence  called  sacred  boards.  To  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  Catholics  use  such  boaros  in 
Pnasion-week  and  Lent,  because  the  noise 
of  bells  seems  to  them  unsuited  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  season.  On  the  first  day  of 
£aater,  the  bells  ring  agam,  and  the  return 
of  the  accustomed  sound  produces  a  very 
cheerful  efiect.  PauUnus,  bish<M>  of  Nola, 
in  Campania,  is  said  to  have  first  intro- 
duced church  bells,  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  thence  the  Latin  names  of  the  bell, 
campana  and  riola,  are  said  to  have  origi- 
nated. In  the  sixth  century,  bells  were 
used  in  the  convents;  they  were  suspend- 
ed on  the  roof  of  the  church  in  a  fiame. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century,  bells 
were  placed  on  some  churphes  at  the 
expense  of  certam  cities.  About  550,  they 
were  introduced  into  France.  Pope  Se- 
bastian, who  died  in  605,  first  ordered  tliat 
the  hours  of  the  day  should  be  announced 
by  striking  the  bell,  that  people  might 
better  attend  to  the  horcs  coTiomcc^  that  is, 
to  the  hours  for  singing  and  praying.  In 
GlQ,Clothair  besieged  Sens,  when  Lupus, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  ordered  the  belis  oi  Si. 
Stephen  to  be  rung.  The  soand  so  firight- 
ened  Clothair,  that  he  gave  up  the  siege. 
In  the  eighth  century,  the  cu^om  of  bap- 
ti^ng  anid  naming  belb  began.  (See 
BapHsnu)  Church  bdJs  were  probably 
introduced  into  EugUnd  soon  aner  their 
invention.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Rede,  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. In  the  East,  they  came  into  use  in 
the  ninth  century:  in  Switzerland,  In 
lOQO;  at  what  period  they  were  brought 
into  €rermany  is  uncertain.  In  the  11th 
centurr,  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg  had 
two  bells.  The  same  spirit  which  induced 
people  to  build  immense  minsters,  and  to 
apply  their  wealth  in  ornamenting  tlie 
places  of  worships  made  them  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  isize  of  their  bells.  The 
great  bell  of  Moscow,  cast  in  165^  in  the 
reign  of  the  emjNness  Anne,  is  said,  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  to  he  computed  to  weigh  4^772 
lbs.  A  bell  iDi  the  church  of  St.  Ivan,  in 
the  same  city,  weighs  127,836  lbs.;  anoth- 
er, 356  cvn. ;  and  the  one  cast  in  1819 
weighs  1600  cwt,  the  clapper  alone  weigh- 
ing 18  cwL  On  the  cathedral  of  Paris  a 
bell  was  placed,  in  1680,  which  weighed 
340  cwL,  and  measured  25  feet  in  circum- 
feience.  In  Vienna,  a  bell  was  cast,  in 
1711,  of  354  cwt  In  Oknfitz  is  one  of 
4* 


356  cwt  The  fianoua  bell  at  Erfitrt,  in 
Germany,  which  is  conadered  to  be  of 
the  finest  bell-metal,  having  the  kuj^t 
proportion  of  silver  in  it,  ami  is  baptized 
Susanne,  weighs  275  cwt.,  is  more  than 
24  feet  in  circumference,  and  has  a  clap- 
per of  4  feet,  weighing  11  cwt  Great 
Tom,  of  Christ  churcli,  Oxford,  wei|^ 
17,000  lbs. ;  of  Lincola,  9894  lbs. ;  die  bell 
of  St  Paul's,  London,  8400  lbs.;  a  bell  at 
Nankin,  in  China,  is  said  to  weigh  50,000 
11^;  and  seven  at  Pekin,  120,000  lbs. 
each.  The  inscriptions  on  old  bells  are 
curious,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  even 
historical  value ;  and,  at  this  time,  when 
curiosities  of  all  kinds  are  eageriy  sought 
fer,  a  collection  of  these  inscriptions  would 
not  be  uninteresting.  The  difiTerent  uses 
ofbelbbave  given  rise  to  many  poems, 
some  of  which  are  inscribed  on  the  bells 
thefnselves.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
the  following: 

FVinera  plaiigo,  fiilgura  Qraogo,  sabbaui  paiigo 
Ezcito  leotos,  oiasipo  ventoe,pBco  craenlos. 

Perhaps  the  finest  poem  which  has  ever 
been  written  on  beUs  is  Schiller's  poem. 
Die  Glocke  (The  Bell),  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  casting  of  the  bell,  and  all  its 
uses,  in  a  highly  poetical  manner.  This 
has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages, and  lately  into  Greek  and  Latm, 
by  a  professor  at  Liege.  (For  the  metal 
of  which  bells  are  made,  called  6e0- 
metal,  see  Copper,)  A  bell  is  divided  into 
the  body  or  barrel,  the  danper,  and  the 
ear  or  cannon, — ^The  word  beil  is  used  in 
many  arts  and  sciences  fer  instruments 
similar  in  ferm  to  church  bells. 
Bell.  (See  Lancaster.) 
Bell-Metai..  (See  Copper.) 
Bell-Hock,  somctimescalled  £tcAcflp«; 
a  dangerous  rock  of  Scotland,  about  12 
miles  from  Arbroath,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tay ;  Ion.  2°  22^  W. ; 
lat  56^  29^  N.  A  hght-house  has  been 
erected  on  it,  finish^  in  1811,  115  feet 
high.  During  high  tides,  the  rock  is  en- 
tirely covered.  It  is  said  that,  in  former 
ages,  the  monks  of  Aberbrothock  caused 
a  nell  to  be  suspended  on  this  rock,  which 
was  rung  1^  the  waves,  and  warned  tlie 
mariners  of  tliis  highly  dangerous  pkice. 
The  Bell-rock  light-house  is  femous  fer  its 
construction. 

Bella,  Stefeno  de  la ;  kn  engraver,  bom 
at  Florence,  m  1610.  He  followed,  at 
fust,  Callot's  manner,  but  soon  adopted 
one  of  his  own.  In  1642,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  employed  by  cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  He  returned  to  Florence, 
and  became  the  teacher,  in  drawing,  of 
Cosmo,  the  son  of  the  great  duke,  and 
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died  in  1064.    It  is  said  thit  he  engraved 
1400  plates.   ^ 

BsLLAirr,  James,  a  Flemish  poet,  was 
bom  at  Flushme,  in  the  year  1757,  and 
died  in  1796.  He  was  25  years  old,  aad 
following  the  trade  of  a  baker,  when,  in 
the  year  1772,  the  second  secular  festival, 
in  c4>mmemoratioii  of  the  foundation  of 
the  republic,  was  celebrated  throughout 
Holland.    His  sreniu»,  suddenly  inflamed 


with  the  court  of  Rome,  of  supporting  her 
temporal  power  and  spiritual  supremacy 
to  the  utmost,  and  of  strenuously  opposing 
the  Reformers.  The  talent  he  displayed 
in  the  latter  controversy  called  forth 
all  the  similar  ability  on  the  Protestant 
side ;  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  no  em- 
inent divine  among  the  Reformers  failed 
to  make  his  arguments  a  particular  sub- 
i«t  of  refutation.   The  great  work  which 


by  the  love  of  his  native  land,  rendered  ne  composed  in  this  waj!fare  is  entitled 
him  a  poet,  and  his  first  productions  met  Jl  Bodu  of  Controversy,  written  in  Latin, 
with  Mccess.     He  studied  Latin,  made    thestyttof  which  is  perspicuous  and  pre- 


himself  bettor  acquainted  with  his  mother 
tongue,  and  composed  sevenl  pieces  of 
merit  suffieientto  induce  the  society  of  arts 
at  the  Hague  to  incorporate  thera  in  their 
collections.  He  published  his  t»atriotiC 
songs  under  the  title  Vaderidndse-Gei/mgen, 
which  secure  him  a  place  among  the  first 
poets  of  his  nation.  B.  sung,  likewise,  yhe 
praise  of  love.  The  later  works  of  tt^ 
poet  betray  a  certain  melancholy,  which 
renders  them  still  more  interesting.  A 
biographical  account  of  him  has  been 
written  by  G.  Kniper.  He  may  be  placed 


cise,  without  any  pretension  to  purity  Or 
elegance.  He  displays  a  vast  amount  of 
Scriptural  learning,  and  is  deeply  versed 
iu  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church 
in  all  ages,  as  becomes  one  who  deter- 
mines every  point  by  authority.  To  his 
credit,  he  exhibits  none  of  the  lax  moral- 
ity of  his  order,  and,  in  respect  to  tlie 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  efficacious 
mce,  is  more  a  follower  of  St.  Augusdne 
than  a  Jesuit  His  maxims  on  the  risht 
of  pontiffs  to  depose  princes  caused  nis 
work  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes 


by  the  side  of  Bilderdyk,  Helmers,  Loots,    to  be  condemned  at  Paris.    On  the  other 


R.  Feyth,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
modem  Dutch  jwetry. 

Bellarhin,  Robert,  a  cardinal,  and 
eelebrated  comroversialist  of  the  Roman 
church,  was  bom  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in 
Tuscany,  in  1542.  At  the  age  of  18,  he 
entercd'into  the  coMege  of  Jesuits,  where 


hand,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  court  of  Rome, 
because  it  asserted,  not  a  direct,  but  an 
indirect,  power  in  the  popes  in  temporal 
matters;  which  reservation  so  oflended 
Sixtus  V,  that  he  placed  it  among^the  list 
of  prohibited  books.  These  differences 
among  the  CiohoUcs    necessarily    gave 


he  soon  distinguished  himself;  and  his    strength  to  the  Protestant  side,  and  pro- 


reputation  caused  him  to  be  sent  into  the 
JjOW  Countries,  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
the  Reformers.  He  was  ordained  a  priest, 
in  1569,  by  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ghent, 
and  placed  in  tlie  theological  chsur  of  the 
university  of  Louvain.  After  a  residence 
of  seven  years,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
was  sent  by  Sixtus  V  lo  France,  as  com- 
panion to  tlie  legate.  He  was  made  a 
cardinal,  on  account  of  his  leaming,  by 
Clement  VIII,  and,  in  1602,  created  arch- 
bishop of  Capua.  At  the  elections  of 
Leo  Xl  and  Paul  V,  he  was  thought  of 
for  the  pontificate,  and  might  have  been 
chosen,  had  he  not  been  a  Jesuit.  Paul 
V  recfiUed  him  to  Rome,  oh  which  he 
resigned  his  archbishopric  without  retain- 
ing any  pension  on  it,  as  he  might  have 
done.  In  1621,  he  left  his  apartments  in 
the  Vatican,  and  returned  to  a  house  of 
his  order,  where  he  died  the  same  year, 
at  the  age  of  71.    So  impressed  were  the 


duced  a  work  from  Mayer  in  exposition 
of  thetn.  In  the  rancor  of  controversy, 
some  malignant  caKimnies  were  uttered 
against  the  morals  of  B. ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  he  inclined  to  superstition  in  faith, 
and  scmpulosity  in  practice.  At  his  deatli, 
he  bequeathed  one  half  of  his  soul  to  the 
Virgin,  and  the  other  to  Jesus  Christ.  His 
society  thought  so  highly  of  his  sanctitj, 
that  proofii  were  collected  to  entitle  hiiu 
to  canonization ;  but  the  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  sovereigns,  whose  rights  he 
oppugned,  has  always  preTcnted  a  com- 
pliance with  the  ardefat  wishes  of  the 
Jesuits.  Tlie  best  edition  of  his  contro- 
versial works  is  that  of  Prague,  1721,  4 
vols.,  folio. 
Belle  Allia>x£.  (See  fViaierioo.) 
Belle-Isle,  or  Belle-Isle-en-Mer 
(anciendy  VindUis) ;  an  island  hi  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  115  miles  from  the  west  coast 
of  France,  about  nine  miles  long,  and 


people  with  the  idea  of  his  sanctity,  that  from  two  to  four  broad,  surrounded  by 

it  was  necessary  to  place  guards  to  keep  sharp   rocks,    which   leave    only    three 

off  the  crowd,  which  pressed  round  to  fortmed  passages  to  the   island.     The 

touch  his  body,  or  procure  some  relics  of  soil  is  diverse,  consisting  of  rock,  nJt 

his  garments.    B.  had  the  double  merit,  marsh,  and  fertile  grounds.    Palais  is  the 
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It  coDtaiiis  tfaroQ  otber  aoai) 
towDfliaDdinaiiyviUairas.  L(»l3^6^W.; 
lat.47«18'N.    PojM^,569. 

Bjellb-Isle,  pr  £^lli8lb;  an  ialand 
N.  £.  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about 
21  miles  in  circuit;  on  the  north-west  side 
has  a  small  harfoior,  fit  for  small  craft, 
called  iMfk  harbor,  within  a  little  island 
which  hes  dose  to  the  shore.  At  the  east 
point,  it  has  another  small  horhor  or 
cove,  that  will  only  admit  fishing  shallops ; 
firom  whence  it  is  about  16  miles  to  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  The  narrow  channel 
between^  Newfi>undland  and  the  coast  of 
Labrador  is  called  the  atrmis  o/BeUide; 
15  ooilea  N.  Newfoundland.  Lon.  55^  15^ 
W.;  lax.  52°  N. 

BEij.BeAKpi£,  count,  bom  atChamberry, 
in  Savoy,  in  the  year  1760,  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Bavoyard  fiunihes,  early-  entered 
the  Austrian  service,  and  distinguished 
hiaaaelf  during  the  campaigns  of  1^3—96 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  a  member 
of  the  archduke  Charles's  counsel  of  war, 
aiftd,  in  1796,  field'^norshol  lieutenant.  In 
this  capacity,  he  concluded,  in  1797,  an 
armistice,  at  Leoben,  with  Bonaparte,  and, 
in  1799,  ooramand<»d  the  corps  that  was 
to  maintain  the  connexion  between  8u- 
woroffand  the  archduke  Charles.  After 
the  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1800,  he  was 
made  pnyy  counsellor  of  the  archduke 
Fredmc,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
Ita^*  In  July,  1805,  the  chief  command 
in  ine  teiritories  of  Venice  was  committed 
to  him.  In  1806^  he  was  created  field- 
marshal,  and  appointed  civil  and  military 
governor  of  both  the  Galicias.  In  the 
campaign  of  1809,  he  distingoiddaed  him- 
seli'atAspem.  B.  afterwards  hecame  pres^ 
ident  of  me  coimcil  ^  war  at  Vienna,  act- 
ed in  Italy  against  Murat,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Lombardy,  and  lives  ncvw 
retired  fiom  the  service  on  account  of  k. 
disorder  in  his  eyes. 

Beixsoabpe,  Gabriel  du  Pac  de ;  bom 
at  the  palace  of  Bellegarde,  in  the  year 
1717 ;  one  of  the  most  inde&dgoble  com- 
pilers of  history,  who  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  historical  events  of  the  17th 
century. 

Be£12I8i.e  (Charies  Louis  Augusts 
Fouquetl  ccHmt  de,  marshal  of  France, 
bom  at  Villefronche,  Sept.  22, 1684,  dis- 
tinguished himself  durmg  the  fiimous 
siege  of  Lille,  and  became  brigadier  in 
the  royal  forces.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he 
went,  with  marahal  ViUan,  to  Rastodt, 
where  he  displayed  diplomatic  tolents. 
The  eesBioa  ef  Lorraine  to  France,  in 
1736^  WIS  principally  his  wofk.   Cardinal 


Fleury  repoasd  confidence  in  him ;  Loois 
XV  made  him  governor- of  Metz  and  the 
three  bishoprics  of  Lorraine,  which  ofiloe 
he  held  until  his  death.  Blifore  the  hreak- 
ifif  out  of  the  vrar,  in  1741,  he  visited  the 
principal  couits  of  Germany  with  the 
de^gn  of  disposing  them,  after  the  death 
of  Chailes  VI,  to  choose  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  emperor  of  Germany;  and  he 
displayed  so  much  address,  on  this  occa- 
sion, OS  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Fred- 
eric II.  After  his  return,  he  placed  him- 
self; together  with  Broglio,  at  the  head  of 
the  French  forces,  to  oppose  those  of 
Maria  Theresa.  He  took  Prague  by  as- 
sault ;  but,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  made 
a  separate  peace,  he  was  compelM  to  a 
retreat,  which  he  peribrmed  with  admi- 
rable skiU.  In  Dec,  1744^  when  on  u 
diplomatic  journey  to  Beriin,  he  was 
arrested  at  Elbinfferode,  a  Hanoverian 
post,  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was 
exchanged,  however,  in  1746.  In  the 
following  year,  he  forced  general  Browne, 
who  hod  entered  the  south  of  France 
from  Italy,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Antibes, 
4nd  to  retreat  over  the  Var.  In  1748,  the 
king  made  him  a  duke  and  peer  of  France, 
and  the  department  of  war  was  committed 
to  bis  charge.  He  reformed  the  aimy  bv 
abolishing  many  diMises,  enlarged  the  mil- 
itary academy,  and  caused  an  order  of 
merit  to  be  estoblii^ed.  'Hie  city  of  Metz 
is  indebted  to  him  for  m  academy.  He 
died  in  1761. 

BcLLENDEif,  William ;  a  Scottish  writer 
of  the  17th  century,  distingui^ed  for  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  style.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  where  he  was  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  1602,  and,  though  he 
was  made  master  of  requests  bv  James  I, 
he  still  continued  to  reside  in  the  French 
metropolis.  In  1608,  he  published  a  work 
entitled  Cicero  PrvnapSy  containing  a  se- 
lection firom  the  worics  of  Cicero,  consist- 
ing of  passages  relating  to  the  duties  of  a 
prince,  &c.  He  afterwards  republished 
this  work,  with  some  other  treatises,  in  his 
Bdlenikmia  de  Stotu.  This  work  was 
published  again,  in  1787,  by  an  anony- 
mous editor,  since  known  to  have  been 
doctor  Samuel  Parr,  who  added  a  Latin 
prefoce  on  the  politics  of  that  time. 
Bellerophoh.  (See  Hmponou8.) 
Belles-lettres  (I^renck)  n^nifies  the 
same  with  polite  literature.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  satisfactoir  explanation  of 
what  is  or  has  been  called  beUe»4eUres : 
in  fact,  the  vaguest  definition  would  be 
the  best,  as  almost  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge has,  at  one  time,  been  included  m, 
•t  another,  excluded  from,  this  denomina- 
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tton.  The  most  coma,  definitkni,  there- 
llbre,  would  be,  perhaps,  such  as  embraced 
all  knowledge  and  every  science,  not 
merely  abstract,  nor  simply  useful.  In 
the  division  of  the  departments  at  the 
lyceum  of  aits,  established  at  Paris  in 
1793,  the  belles-lettres  comprehended  gen- 
eral grammar,  langua^  rhetoric,  geog- 
raphy, histoiy,  antiquities  and  numismat- 
ics ;  whilst  philosophy,  mathematics,  &c^ 
were  called,  in  contradistinction,  aciences. 
If  the  name  of  heUes-UUrea  ought  to  be 
retained  at  all,  it  would  seem  proper  to 
include  under  it  poetiy,  rhetoric,  and  all 
prose  which  has  pretensions  to  elegance. 
A  historical  work,  therefore,  would  fiiU 
witliin  the  definition  of  belles-lettres,  only 
if  its  style  was  distinguished  for  elegance. 
The  same  would  be  the  case  with  nooks 
of  travels,  &c.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  this  vague,  unnecessary  name  will 
soon  be  abandoned,  in  imitation  of  the 
example  of  the  Grennans,  who,  having 
investigated  the  philosophy  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
nation,  and  critically  analyzed  their  prin- 
ciples, have  rejected  the  term ;  so  that  it 
is  known  in  Germany  only  as  matter  of 
history.  They  class  poetry  with  the  fine 
arts,  and  its  history,  like  the  history  of 
any  other  art,  science,  nation  or  thing, 
with  the  sciences.  Rhetoric,  too,  is  called 
a  fine  art.  It  was  formerly  said,  that  the 
difierence  of  bdles-ktires  and  hemu>aarU 
consisted  in  the  dif]ference  of  the  means 
employed  by  each  respectively. .  The  for- 
mer, it  was  said,  used  arbitrary  signs,  by 
which  was  meant  language ;  the  latter, 
natural  agns,  L  e.,  sounds  and  visible 
forms.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  untenable 
this  division  is. 

Bellevue  (Fr.  Jku  prospect).  This 
name  is  given  to  several  villas  and  palaces, 
but  particularly  to  a  beautiful  country 
palace  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  situ- 
ated on  the  ridge  of  those  mountains 
which  stretch  from  St.  Cloud  towards 
MeudoD.  Mad.  de  Pompadour  (q.  v.) 
built  it  The  building  was  conimencea 
in  July,  1748,  and  finished  in  November, 
1750.  After  the  death  of  Loui8;XV,  the 
use  of  it  was  granted  to  the  aunts  of 
Louis  XYI,  mesidames  de  France.  The 
first  French  artists  of  the  time,  Coustou, 
Adam,  Salu,  Pigalle,  Gragenard,  L^prenue, 
had  exerted  all  their  talents  in  emhellish- 
ing  Bellevue ;  so  that  this  palace,  at  the 
period  when  it  was  built,  was  con^dered 
the  most  charming  in  all  Europe.  After 
the  revolution,  the  convention  decreed 
that  Bellevue  should  be  kept  in  repair  at 
Ihe  expense  of  the  nation,  and  that  it 


should  be  devoted  to  pubfic  amusemeiiis. 
NevertbelesB,  it  was  publicly  sold,  diuing 
the  highest  pitch  of  revolutionary  excite- 
ment, and  the  purchaser,  M.  Lench^re, 
a  post-master  in  Paris,  had  it  demolished, 
quite  in  the  spuit  of  the  Bande  noire. 
(q.  V.)  Its  ruins  are  fitsquently  visited,  on 
account  of  the  beautifiil  view  of  Paris 
fi^m  this  spot. 

Bellini,  James,  and  his  two  sons.  Gen- 
tile and  Giovanni  (who  surpassed  their 
fiither) :  celebrated  paintens,  who  made  a 
new  epoch  in  the  Venetian  schooL  Of 
James's  works  nothing  has  been  left ;  but 
several  of  Gentile's  (e.  ff.,  a  St,  Mark)  have 
reached  our  times.  In  the  year  1479, 
Gentile  went  to  Constantinople,  Moham- 
med II  having  sent  to  Venice  for  a  skil- 
ful painter.  He  is  said  to  have  there 
copied  the  basfrTeliefi  of  the  column  of 
Theodosius,  and  to  have  died  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  1501.  The  most  distinguished 
of  the  family  was  Giovanni  B.,  who  was 
bom  at  Venice^  about  14SM,  and  died  about 
1516.  He  studied  nature  diligently,  and 
his  drawing  was  good.  He  contributed 
much  to  moke  oil  painting  popular,  and 
has  left  many  excellent  pictures,  of  Which 
one,  the  Savior  pronouncing  hi$  Benedk- 
tioUf  is  to  be  found  in  the  galleiy  of  Dres- 
den. His  own  reputation  was  much  in- 
creased by  that  of  his  oeleln^ted  disciples, 
namely,  Titian  and  Giorgione.  As  their 
instructer,  he  is  sometimes  caUed  the 
founder  of  the  VenoHan  schooL 

Bellisle.    (See  BeUe-Ide.) 

Bellmanzt,  Charles  Michael,  the  most 
original  among  the  Swedish  poets,  wns 
bom  at  Stockholm,  in  1741,  and^grew  up 
in  the  quietude  of  domestic  life.  The 
first  proofe  which  he  gave  of  his  poetic 
talents  were  relinous  and  pious  efiiisions. 
The  dissipated  life  of  young  men,  at  Stock- 
holm, devoted  to  pleasure,  vras  afterwards 
the  subject  of  his  poems.  By  these  his 
name  was  spread  over  all  Sweden.  Even 
the  attention  of  Gustavus  III  was  attract- 
ed to  him,  and  he  received  from  the  king 
an  appointment^  which  enabled  him  to 
devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  poetical 
pursuits,  in  an  easy  independence,  until 
his  death,  in  1795.  His  songs  are  tmly 
national,  principally  describing  scenes  of 
revelry. 

Bellona  ;  the  goddess  of  war;  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  cafied 
by  the  Greeks  En^y  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  Minerva.  She  was  anciently 
called  DudHonoj  and  was  the  sister  of 
Mars,  or,  acconyng  to  some,  his  daugh- 
ter or  his  virife.  Sl^  prepared  his  chariot 
wb«i  be  was  going  to  war,  and  drove  his 
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Eteeds  through  the  tumult  of  the  battle 
widi  a  bloody  ecoui^  her  hair  dishevel- 
led, and  a  torch  m  her  hand.  The  Ro- 
mans paid  great  adoratioii  to  her ;  but  ahe 
was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the 
Cappadocians,  chiefly  at  Comano,  where 
she  had  above  9000  priests.  Her  temple 
at  Rome  M^as  near  the  Porta  Camtentalia. 
In  it  the  senators  gave  audience  to  fi>reign 
ambassadors  and  to  generals  returned  from 
vw.  At  the  gate  was  a  small  column, 
called  the  column  of  war^  against  which 
tbey  threw  a  spear,  whenever  war  was 
declared.  The  priests  of  this  goddess 
consecntted  themselves  by  making  great 
jDciaiops  in  their  bodies,  and  particularly 
in  the  thigh,  from  which  they  received 
the  blood  in  their  hands  to  offer  as  a  sac- 
rifioe  to  the  goddess.  In  their  wild  en* 
thusiasm,  they  often  {M'edicted  bloodshed 
and  wars,  the  defiaat  of  enemies,  or  the 
besieging  of  towns. 

BsiJiOws ;  a  machine  so  formed  as  to 
expue  aoid  inspire  air  by  turns,  by  the 
enlargi^nent  and  contraction  of  the  ca^ 
pecfty-  As  soon  as  men  be|;an  to  make 
use  of  fire,  the  importance  of  bellows  was 
felt,  rince  the  natural  belloWB,  if  Mm  may 
^ve  this  name  to  the  lungs,  could  not  be 
apphed  to  any  great  extent.  The  inven- 
tion of  bellows  is  ascribed  to  Anachanis 
the  Scythian.  Probably,  this  invention, 
like  so  many  others,  tocSk  place  in  diffisr- 
ent  countries,  since  the  want  which  oc- 
casioned it  is  universaL  The  first  devia- 
tion firom  the  ancient,  and  still  common 
form  of  the  bellovrs,  was  made  by  the 
Gennans^  about  100  yeara  ago,  and  the 
forms  at  present  are  veiy  various,  as  many 
attempts  have  been  made  lor  the  improve- 
ment of  this  highly  important  machine, 
which  becomes  necessary  wherever  a 
powerful  flame  is  required  in  the  arts. 
M  mining  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
Germany,  and  great  heat  is  required  in 
smelling  the  ores,  and  working  the  metals, 
many  new  kinds  of  bellows  have  been 
invented  in  that  country,  of  which  we 
only  mention  that  of  Mr,  von  Baader,  in 
Munich  (knovm  as  the  inventor  of  a  new 
kind  of  rail-roads).  It  consists  of  an  emp- 
ty box,  which  moves  up  and  down  m 
another,  partiaBy  filled  with  water.  Be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  empty  box  and 
sonfiioe  of  the  water  is  a  space  filled  with 
air,  which  is  driven  out  by  die  descent 
of  the  enclosed  box.  Bellows  of  very 
great  povrar  are  generally  called  bhtrittg- 
maekmes.  One  of  the  largest  is  that  re- 
cently erected  in  England,  at  the  smith* 
ecy  in  the  king's  doek-yard,  at  Woolwich. 
It  m  adequate  to  the  mf/pij  of  air  for  40 


forge  fires,  amongst  which  are  several 
for  the  fbiging  of  anchors,  iron  knees,  and 
many  other  heavy  pieces  of  smithery. 
The  common  Chinese  bellows  consist  of 
a  box  of  wood  about  two  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  square,  in  which  a  thick,  square 
piece  of  board,  which  exactly  fits  the 
internal  cavity  of  the  box,  is  pumied  back- 
wards and  forwards*  In  the  Umom  of 
the  box,  at  each  end,  there  is  a  small  coni- 
cal or  plug  valve  to  admit  the  air,  and 
valves  above  to  dischaige  it 

Bbllot,  Piene  Laurent  Buirette  de, 
the  first  French  dramatist  who  success- 
fully introduced  native  heroes  upon  the 
French  stage,  mstead  of  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  or  the  great  men  of  other  na- 
tions, was  bora  at  »L  Flour,  in  Auvergne, 
in  1727.  He  went  to  Paris  when  a  child, 
lost  his  fiither  soon  after,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  his  uncle,  a  distinguished  ad- 
vocate in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who 
designed  him  for  the  same  profession. 
He  applied  himself  to  this  profiwon  with 
reluctance,  while  he  showed  much  genius 
for  the  drama.  His  uncle  opposed  this 
taste,  and  the  young  man  secretly  left 
his  house.  He  now  made  his  appearanee 
at  several  northern  couits,  ai^  an  actor, 
under  the  name  of  Dormoni  de  Bdhy, 
Eveiy  where  his  character  gained  him 
love  and  esteem.  He  spent  several  yeara 
in  Peteraburff,  where  the  empress  clisa- 
beth  showed  him  much  kmdness.  In 
1758,  he  returned  to  France,  with  the  in- 
tention of  having  his  tragedy  TStiu  rep- 
resented. His  uncle  obtained  a  warrant 
of  imprisonment  against  Mm,  in  case  he 
should  appear  on  the  stase.  B.  had 
hoped  to  reconcile  his  family  to  him  by 
the  success  of  TihUy  but  this  hope  was 
disappointed  by  the  feilure  of  the  piece ; 
and  the  author  want  once  more  to  Pe- 
teraburg.  Shortly  after,  his  uncle  died, 
and  B.  retumed  again  to  France,  where 
he  brought  out  his  tragedy  Zdmirtf 
which  was  acted  vrith  the  most  complete 
success.  In  1765  followed  his  Siigt  de 
Calais,  a  tragedy  which  produced  a  great 
soisation,  and  is  still  esteemed,  though  it 
owes  the  applause  bestowed  on  it  rather 
to  its  subject  than  to  its  poetical  merit. 
He  received  the  medal  promised  by  the 
king  to  those  poets  vrho  should  produce 
three  suceessnil  pieces,  and  which  has 
been  awarded  only  on  this  occasion.  On 
account  of  the  great  applause  with  which 
the  Siege  of  Calais  was  received,  it  waa 
counted  as  two,  it  being,  in  fact,  on^  the 
second  successful  piece  of  B,  The  city  of 
Calais  sent  him  the  fieedom  of  the  city,  in 
a  goM  box,  with  the  inscriptioB  LaurBom 
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hcKC,  ewicam  m^.  B.  has  written  sun- 
diy  other  dnunatic  pieces,  of  which  Cos- 
ton  ei  Bavetrd'procured  his  reception  into 
die  AcoMnvie  FVanpaise.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  not  happy  in  the  expresfflon  of 
tragical  ^dios.  He  died  in  1775. 
Bell-Kock.  (See  BEhi^Rock.) 
Beloochistazt.  (See  Beligigtan.) 
Belt,  the  Great  and  Little ;  two  straite 
of  Denmark,  connectii^  the  Baltic  with 
the  Cattegat  The  forflfter  runs  between 
the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen,  and  is 
about  15  miles  in  width,  where  it  is  crossed 
from  Nyborg,  in  Funen,  to  Corsoer,  in 
Zealand.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
strait  is  90  miles.  The  navigation  is  very 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  many  small 
id^ds  and  sand-banks,  by  which  the 
channel  is  impeded.  Vessels  sailing 
through  this  strait  pay  tribute  at  Ny- 
bcng.  The  Little  Belt  is  between  the 
island  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
and  die  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  not 
more  ^an  a  mile  in  width.  ,At  this  place 
stands  the  fortress  Fredericia,  where  the 
tons  are  paid.  The  fortress  commands 
completely  the  entrance  from  the  Catte- 
gat The  sound  between  Zealand  and 
3ie  Swedish  coast  is  preferred  for  aU 
laroe  vessels. 

Belujistan,  or  Bsluchistan  ;  a  coun- 
try in  Asia,  situated  on  the  north-west  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  formerly  be- 
lon^g  to  Persia;  now  connected  with 
Cabul£tan.  it  comprehends,  in  its  most 
extensive  acceptation,  all  the  space  be- 
tween Ion.  58;^  and  67^£.;  lat.24^and 
3(P  N.  It  extends  from  the  country  of 
the  A^ans  on  the  north  to  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  from  the' provinces  of  Laristan 
and  Kerman  on  the  west  to  that  of  Sind 
on  the  east.  It  contains  six  principal  di- 
risions : — 1.  Jhalawan  and  Sorawan,  with 
the  district  of  Kelat ;  2.  Macran  and  Les ; 
3.  Kohistan,  that  is,  the  mountainous  re- 
ffion  west  of  the  Desert ;  4.  the  Desert ;  5. 
each  Gandavah  and  the  district  of  Her- 
rend  Dajel ;  6.  the  province  of  Sind.  *  It 
is  very  mountainous.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tains are  of  great  height,  covered  with 
snow.  In  the  plains,  the  lieat  is  very 
great ;  in  summer,  water  is  generally 
scarce.  The  rivers  are  the  Pooralle 
Muktoo,  Dast,  Nughor,  Sinroo  and  Sud- 
gee.  The  desert  of  Belujistan  is  300 
miles  long,  and  upwards  of  200  broad, 
consisting  of  waves  of  sand  extremely 
difficult  to  be  traversed.  The  minerals 
are  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin, 
rock  salt,  alum,  saltpetre  and  sulphur. 
The  soil  produces  grain,  cotton,  indigo, 
madder  and  assafostraa.    The  Belooches, 


or  BalojjBs,  consist  of  three  tribes— 4he. 
Beluches,  the  Brahuis,  the  Dehwars. 
They  are  warlike  and  semi-barbaroua 
They  live  a  pastoral  life,  and  are  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion.  Little  was  known 
of  this  country,  till  Mr.  Pottinger,  and 
some  other  enterprising  officers  in  the 
East  India  company's  service,  explored  it 
in  1809  and  1810. 

Belvedere  [Itol.fme  tight.  Se^Bdle- 
tue.)  The  name  of  buildings  in  Italy  des- 
tined for  the  enjoyment  of  prospects. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  small  cupolas 
on  houses,  which  are  ascended  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  air,  or  of  the  view  which 
they  afford.  Many  of  the  buildings  in 
Rome  are  furnished  with  such  cupolas ; 
yetnhe  term  bdvedere  is  generally  applied 
only  to  those  on  the  palaces  of  the  rich. 
In  France,  the  name  beUevue  is  given  to 
small  country-seats,  in  a  simple  style, 
or  to  arched  bowers  at  the  end  of  a  gar- 
den or  park,  intended  for  the  enjoyment 
of  fresh  air,  or  as  places  of  shelter  against 
the  burning  sun.  This  is  the  name,  also, 
of  a  part  ofthe  Vatican,  where  the  famous 
statue  of  Apollo  is  placed,  which,  on  this 
account,  is  called  ApoUo  Bdvedere, 

Belzoki,  Giambattista,  that  is,  John 
Baptist ;  bom  at  Padua,  and  educated  at 
Rome.  He  was  destined  for  the  monastic 
life,  but  lefl  the  city  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  armies,  and,  in  1803, 
went  to  England,  where  he  acted  the 
parts  of  ApoUo  and  Hercules,  at  Astley*s 
amphitheatre.  Here  he  acquired,  besides 
an  acquaintance  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, much  knowledge  df  the  science 
of  hydraulics,  the  study  of  which  had 
been  his  chief  occupation  in  Rome,  and 
which  afterwards  carried  him  to  Egypt. 
He  left  England,  after  a  residence  of  nine 
years,  accompanied  by  his  vrifb  (who 
feced  the  Arabs  vrith  the  courage  of  an 
Amazon),  and  took  his  way  through 
Portugal^  Spain  and  Malta  to  Egypt. 
There  he  lived,  from  1815  to  1819,  at 
first  as  a  dancer,  till  he  won  the  favor  of 
the  pacha,  who  made  use  of  his  services. 
B.,  though  often  alone  amidst  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  kept  them  in 
awe  by  his  extraordinary  stature  and 
strength.  He  succeeded  in  opening,  not 
only  the  pyramid  of  Ghiza,  which  had 
been  already  opened,  in  the  17th  centur}% 
by  Pietro  della  Valle,  mnd  to  which  the 
French,  durinc  their  expedition  to  Egypt, 
could  not  find  the  entrance,  but,  also,  a 
second,  known  by  the  name  of  CephreneSy 
and  several  catacombs  near  Thebes,  es- 
pecially one,  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva 
tion,  in  the  valley  of  BU>an  el  Molook, 
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iRrUeh  IB  coDodered  to  be  the  mausoletiin 
of  Ptoimnie  (400  B.  G).  The  drawingB 
wliich  he  haa  fiuniBhed  of  these  an- 
tiqintieB  are  the  most  exact  which  we 
ponncm  In  the  year  1816,  his  pene- 
TeiBDoe  and  skill  succeeded  in  trans- 
porting  the  bust  of  Jupiter  Memnon,  to- 
gether with  a  sarcophagus  of  ahibaster, 
found  in  the  catacombs,  from  Thebes  to 
Alezandna,  fiom  whence  thev  came  to 
the  British  museum*  On  toe  Ist  of 
August,  1817,  he  opened  the  temple  of 
Ipnmbul,  near  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  which  two  Frenchmen,  Cailliaud  and 
Drovetti(the  French  consul-ffeneral),had 
discovered  the  year  before,  but  had  not 
succeeded  in  opening.  B.  discovered  a 
subterraneous  temple  in  its  ruins,  which, 
until  that  time,  had  been  unknown.  He 
then  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
the  city  of  Berenice,  and  made  an  expe- 
dition into  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
His  ioumey  to  Berenice  was  rewarded  by 
the  diacoveiT  of  the  emerald  mines  of  Zu- 
bera.  B.  refuted  Cailliaud's  assertion,  that 
he  bad  found  the  fiunous  Berenice,  the 
great  emporium  of  Europe  and  India,  by 
subsequent  investigations  on  the  spot,  and 
by  the  actual  discovery  of  the  ruins  of 
that  great  city,  four  days  journey  from  the 
pkoe  which  Cailliaud  had  taken  for  Bere- 
nice. B.'8  Nairative  of  the  Operations 
and  recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pjrra- 
mida,  Temples,  Tombs  and  Excavations 
in  E^rpt  and  Nubia ;  and  of  a  Journey  to 
the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Search  of 
Berenice ;  also  of  another  to  the  Oasis  of 
Jupiter  AmmoD  (London,  1820) ;  accom- 
panied b^  a  folio  vol.  of  44  copper-plates ; 
was  received  with  general  approbation. 
Padua,  his  native  city,  requited  lus  present 
of  two  Egyptian  statues  from  Thebes, 
with  a  mecul  by  Manfredini.  (Concerning 
the  models,  which  B.  i^aced  m  Bullock's 
museum,  see  Museum.)  In  the  year  1823, 
this  enterprising  traveUer  had  made  prep- 
arations for  passing  from  Benin  to  Hous- 
sa  and  Timbuctoo,  when  be.  died,  at 
Gato,  on  bis  way  to  Benin,  Dec.  3, 1823. 
He  believed  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  to  be 
different  streams,  and  that  the  Niger  emp- 
ties its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Bembo,  Pietro ;  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Italian  scholars,  that  adorned 
the  IGth  centurv ;  bom  at  Venice,  in  1470. 
He  very  early  learned  the  Latin,  and  af- 
terwaids,  at  Messina,  under  the  direction 
of  Lascaris,  the  Greek  language ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  native  countiy, 
and  iben  published  a  small  treatise  on 
moant  Etna.  In  complianee  with  the 
ynXk  of  his  ftther,  he  aotered  upon  the 


career  of  public  businesi,  but,  soon  oon- 
ceifing  a  dislike  lor  it,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  science  and  the  theological  pro- 
fession. At  Ferrara,  where  be  completed 
his  philosophical  studies,  he  entered  into 
a  connexion  with  Ercole  Strozzi,  Tibal- 
deo,  and  narticulariy  with  Sadoleto,  From 
Ferrara  be  returned  to  Venice,  where  a 
literaiy  society  had  been  established,  in 
the  house  of  the  printer  Aldus  Manutius. 
B.  became  one  of  its  principal  membeis, 
und,  for  some  time,  took  pleasure  in  cor- 
rectinff  the  beautiful  editions  which  pro- 
ceeded from  this  celebrated  press.  After 
visiting  Rome,  he  went,  in  1506,  to  the 
court  of  Uibino,  at  that  time  one  of  those 
Italian  courts  where  the  sciences  stood 
highest  in  esteem.  Ho  tived  there  about 
six  years,  and  sained  several  powerful 
friends.  In  1512,  he  went  to  Rome  with 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  whose  brother,  pope 
Leo  X.  made  him  his  secretary,  and  gave 
him  his  friend  Sadoleto  for  a  colleague. 
About  this  time,  B.  became  acquainted 
with  the  yoimg  and  beautiful  Morosina, 
with  whom  he  lived,  in  the  most  tender 
union,  during  22  years.  She  presented 
him  with  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  whom 
he  educated  with  the  matest  care.  His 
many  labors,  arising  nom  his  office,  as 
well  as  his  literarv  pursuits,  and,  perhaps, 
too  great  an  indulgence  in  pleasure,  hav- 
ing impaired  his  health,  he  was  using  the 
baths  of  Padua,  when  he  was  apprized 
of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Being  by  this 
time  possessed  of  several  church  bene- 
fices, he  resolved  on  withdrawing  entirely 
fix>m  business,  and  on  passing  his  days  at 
Padua,  (the  air  of  which  he  had  found 
very  beneficial),  occupied  onl^  with  lit- 
erature and  science,  and  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friends.  The  learned  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  university  of  this  city 
eagerlv  frequented  his  house,  and  stran- 
gers also  flocked  thither.  B.  collected  a 
considerable  library ;  he  had  a  cabinet  of 
medids  and  antiquities,  which,  at  ^at 
time,  passed  for  one  of  the  richest  in  Ita- 
ly, ana  a  fine  botanical  gairden.  He  spent 
the  spring  and  autunm  at  a  villa  called 
Bozzoj  which  had  always  belonged  to  his 
family.  He  devoted  the  leisure  of  a 
country  life  principally  to  his  literary  pur- 
suits. In  the  year  1529,  after  the  death 
of  Andreas  Navagero,  the  office  of  histo- 
riographer of  the  republic  of  Venice  was 
oiSena  to  him,  which  he  accepted,  afier 
some  hesitation,  and  declining  the  salary 
connected  with  it  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  nominated  librarian  of  the  libraiy  of 
St  Mark.  Pope  Paul  in,  having  re- 
solved tipon  a  new  promotion  of  cartlnaby 
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from  tbe  most  di0tiii|[aiahed  men  of  his 
time,  conferred  on  htm,  in  1539,  the  hat 
of  a  AflH^^iil-  From  that  time,  B.  re- 
nounced the  helles-lettreB,  and  made  the 
fiithers  and  tike  Holy  Scriptures  his  chief 
study.  Of  his  former  labors,  he  continued 
only  the  Histoiy  of  Venice.  Two  years 
later,  Paul  III  bestowed  the  bishopric  of 
Qubbio  on  him,  and,  soon  ailer,  the  rich 
bi^opric  of  Beraamo.  He  died,  loaded 
with  honoi^  1547,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.  B.  united  in  his  person,  his  charac- 
ter and  conversation,  ful  that'  is  amiable. 
He  was  the  restorer  of  a  pure  style,  as 
well  in  Latin  composition,  in  which 
Cicero,  Virgil  and  Julius  Cassar  were  his 
constant  m^els,  asin  the  Italian,  in  which 
he  chiefly  imitated  Petrarca.  He  was  so 
rigorous  with  regard  to  puri^  of  style, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  had  40  different 
partitions,  through  which  his  writings,  as 
he  polished  them  by  degrees,  successive- 
ly passed ;  nor  did  he  publish  them  till 
they  had  sustained  these  40  examinations. 
A  collection  of  all  his  worics,  which  were 
frequently  printed  singly,  appeared,  in 
17^,  at  Vemce,  in  4  iolio  vols.  The 
most  important  of  lliem  are,  History  of 
Venice  from  1487  to  1513,  in  12  books, 
which  he  vinrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian ; 
'  Lt  ProsCj  dialogues,  in  which  the  rules 
of  the  Italian  language  are  laid  down ; 
Git  ^olaaL  dialogues  on  the  nature  of 
love;  Le  Rimey  a  collection  of  beauti- 
ful sonnets  aiid  canzonets;  his  letters, 
both  in  Latin  and  Italian:  De  VtrgUU 
Culice  et  JhtntU  Fabtdis  Liber ;  Ctirmi- 
mij  which  are  ingenious  and  elegant,  but 
more  free  than  the  author's  profession 
would  lead  us  to  expect ;  besides  several 
others. 

Bett  [Hebrew,  son) ;  a  prepositive  syl- 
lable, fi>und  in  many  Jevvish  names ;  as, 
Bendcmidy  Beruusery  6cc„  which,  with  the 
Jews  in  Germanv,  has  been  changed  into 
the  German  Sohn  (son),  e.  g^  Mendels^ 
sokn,  JdeobMohny  &c.  The  origin  of  this 
manner  of  naming  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  Israelites'  having 
no  &mily  names,  which  is  still  their  usage 
in  many  countries. 

Bemarks;  a  tovvn  and  district  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  in  Bengal.  It 
has  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  10,000 
of  which  are  rich  cultivated  tiats  on  eaeh 
side  of  the  Granges.  The  heat,  in  sum- 
mer, is  excessive,  but,  in  winter,  fires  are 
requisite.  Garden-stufr^  erain  of  diflfer-' 
ent  kinds,  flax  for  oil  (no  unens  are  man- 
u^tured  hwe),  and  sugar,  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  cultivation.  The  gross 
revenue, in  1813». amounted  to  4,562,707 


rapees  (£570,838>  MuaKna,  sifla  and 
gauzes,  salt,  indiito  and  opium  are  mads 
in  this  district.  The  principal  towns  are 
Benares,  Mirzsrpur,  Chunargarfa  and 
Ghazi-por.  The  population  exceeds 
3,000,000,  and  the  Hindoos  are  to  the 
Mussulmans  as  10  to  1  in  the  town,  and 
as  20  to  1  in  the  villaiges.  The  raiah 
Chet  Singh  was  expelled  by  Mr.  Has 
tings  in  1/81. 

ienarts  (in  Sanscrit,  Vara  Mm,  from 
the  two  streams.  Vara  and  Nasi)  stands 
in  lat.  25^  SO'  N.,  and  Ion.  83»  r  E.,  on 
the  high  bank  and  northern  side  of  the 
Ganges.  The  town  rises  like  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  height  of  the  houses  and 
narrowness  of  the  afreets  give  it  all  the 
usual  inconveniences  of  an  Asiatic  town. 
Its  inhabitants  are  more  than  600,000,  of 
whom  8000  are  said  to  be  Bramins ;  and, 
at  the  great  Hindoo  festivals,  the  concourse 
is  immense;  for  Com,  or  OuAtjt^jpZen^fuf,  . 
as  the  Indians  commonly  call  i^  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
all  India.  To  die  at  B.  is  the  greatest 
happiness  for  a  Hindoo,  because  he  is 
then  sure  of  immediate  admiseion  into 
heaven.  The  number  of  pious  founda- 
tions and  temples  is  exceeding  great. 
Several  of  the  Hindoo  princes  have  agents 
here  to  offer  up  sacrifices  in  their  behalf. 
The  fjrincipal  temple  is  called  Visweswar 
or  BisesoTj  and  is  dedicated  to  Siva, 
whose  sacred  relic  it  contains.  Aurung- 
zeb  built  a  splendid  mosque  on  the  high- 
est ground  in  the  city,  and  on  the  nuns 
of  a  temple.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, an  observatory  veas  erected  in  this 
city,  which  still  exists ;  and  a  college  for 
the  instruction  of  Hindoos  in  their  ovm 
literature  was  established  by  the  British 
government  in  1801 ;  but  it  has  not  y^ 
done  much  for  the  revival  of  learning 
among  the  natives,  owing  to  the  pride  of 
the  Bramins.  B.  has  long  been  the  great 
mart  for  diamonds  and  other  gems, 
brought '  principally  fix>m  the  Bundel- 
cund.  The  merchants  and  bankers 
are  numerous  and  wealthy.  There  are 
few  English  inbalntants,  except  the  ffov- 
emment  ofScers  and  the  memb^s  of  tbe 
circuit  court.  Casi  was  ceded  to  the 
East  India  company  by  the  nabob  of 
Aud'h  (Oude),  in  1775,  and,  since  1781, 
has  enjoyed  unimemipted  tranquillity. 
The  inhabitants  are  better  mformed  than 
the  natives  of  the  country  m  general 
The  reader  will  find  an  mterestmg  ac- 
count of  B.  in  bishop  Heber's  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Prov- 
inces of  India,  in  1824—26;  London, 
1626,  PhikidelphiA,  1829,  vol.  L 
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Buuthu  ;  an  outbw  and  pfme^ 
who,  ibr  flevenl  yean»  proved  the  acourge 
of  the  aouthem  paitB  of  Chile.  He  wm 
a  tuawe  of  Quinbue,  in  the  prorince  of 
CoDoepeiony  and  entered  the  patiiot  anny 
as  a  common  soldier  at  the  commenoe- 
meat  of  the  revohition.  Having  deaeited 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  beinc  made  pria- 
oner  by  the  Chihana,  at  the  battle  of 
MembriUa,  in  1814,  he  was  to  have  been 
tried  for  deaeition,  bat  edited  hia  es- 
cape. Being  made  prisoner  again  at  the 
battle  of  Maypu,  in  1818,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  -be  shot,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed;  but,  although  ahoek- 
iagly  wounded,  and  left  for  dead,  he  ra- 
covered,  and,  having  obtained  a  com- 
mission fiom  the  Spanish  commander 
Sancbex,  he  ocMnmenced  a  war  upon  the 
southern  fiontier  of  Chile,  never  surpass* 
ed  in  aav^  cniehy.  He  laid  waste  the 
couotiy  with  fire  and  sword,  murdered 
his  prisoners,  and  penetrated  the  most 
homd  ouehies  upon  the  imarmed  peas- 
ants, inckufinc  women  and  children,  who 
chanced  to  &S  into  his  power.  Notwith- 
standing  repeated  engagements  with  the 
Chilian  forces  of  the  province  of  Con- 
cepcioo,  he  austained  hmisel^  for  a  long 
time,  in  this  atrocious  course.  At  length 
he  undertook  to  establish  a  navy,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  piraticall}r  seized  upon  sev- 
eral Cnglish  and  American  vessels,  which 
unsuni^stin^y  stopped  lor  refifeshment 
not  far  fiom  the  town  of  Arauco,  the 
centre  of  his  operations  So  intolerable 
had  the  arievanoe  become,  that,  in  1821, 
the  Chilians  fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  Arauco,  and  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  the  robber's  strong  hold.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  Peru  in  a  laimch, 
but,  being  captured,  was  condemned  to 
death,  anS  executed  Feb.  23, 1822.— Hta^ 
tory  of  Rev,  in  SfMxmsh  Ammctu 

Beitbow,  John ;  an  English  naval 
character  of  distinguished  merit ;  bom  in 
Shrewslxify,  about  1650,  and  brought  up 
to  the  sea  in  the  merchant  service ;  fouffht 
80  desperately  against  a  pirate  fimm  Sal- 
lee,  in  one  of  htfi  trips  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  the  year  1686,  as  to  beat  her 
ok,  though  ceatly  his  superior  in  men 
and  metal.  For  this  gallant  action,  he 
was  promoted  at  once,  by  James  II,  to 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  war.  'William 
III  employed  him  in  prot^etin^  tlie  Eaf- 
lish  trade  in  the  channel,  which  he  did 
with  great  effect.  His  valor  and  activity 
secuied  him  the  confidence  of  the  natiou, 
and  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-adnural,  and  charged  with  the 
Uockade  of  Dunkuk.    But  the  squadron 
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in  that  port,  under  the  command  of  Du 
Bart,  managed  to  slip  out  of  port ;  nor 
oouki  Benbow,  thouni  he  sailed  instant^ 
m  pursuit,  overtake  it  In  1701,  he  aailed 
to  the  West  Indies  with  a  mall  fleet, 
having  accepted  a  conunand  previoualy 
declined  by  aevenl  of  his  semors,  fix>m 
the  supposed  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
lorce  m  that  quarter.  In  August  of 
the  following  year,  he  foil  in  with  the 
French  fleet  under  Du  Casse,  and  for 
five  days  maintained  a  running  fight  vrith 
them,  when  he  at  length  succMded  in 
bringing  the  enemy's  stemmost  ship  to 
dose  quartern.  In  the  beat  of  the  action, 
a  chain-ahot  carried  away  one  of  his  legs, 
and  he  was  taken  below;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  dressing  had  been  applied  to 
the  woimd,  he  caused  himselr  to  be 
brought  again  on  deck,  and  continued 
the  actioD.  At  this  critical  instant,  beme 
most  disgracefiiUy  abandoned  by  severu 
of  the  captains  under  his  command,  who 
signed  a  paper  expreasing  their  opinion 
that  ''nothing  more  was  to  be  done,"  the 
whole  fleet  efiected  its  escape.  B.,  on 
his  return  to  Jamaica,  broOA^t  the  delin- 
quents to  a  court-martial,  by  which  two 
of  them  were  convicted  of  cowardice  and 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  condemned 
to  be  shot ;  which  sentence,  on  their  arri- 
val in  England,  was  carried  into  execution 
at  Plvmoutb.  B,  who  suffered  equally 
in  ramd  and  body  fiom  this  disgracefiil 
bosinesBL  gradually  sunk  under  his  feel- 
incB,  and  expired  at  Jamaica,  Nov.  4, 1702. 
Sencooukn,  or  Bbkkahulx  ;  a  seaport 
of  Sumatra,  on  the  S.  W.  coast ;  Ion.  102° 
ir  E.;  kt  dP  SO'  S.  The  En^sh  set- 
ded  here  in  1685,  and,  in  1690,  the  East 
India  company  bmlt  a  fort  here,  calling  it 
firt  York,  A  convenient  river  on  its  N. 
W.  side  brings  the  pepper  out  of  the  in- 
land country;  but  there  is  great  incon- 
venience in  shipping  it,  by  reason  of  a 
dangerous  bar  at  the  river's  mouth.  The 
plai^  which  is  almost  two  miles  in  com- 
pass, is  known  at  sea  by  a  high,  slender 
mountain,  which  rises  in  the  country,  20 
miles  beyond  it,  called  the  Sugar-Lottf. 
It  is  inhalMted  by  a  mixed  population. 
The  medium  heat  throughout  the  year  is 
fiK>m  81°  to  82°.  B.  is  the  chief  establish- 
ment of  the  East  India  company  on  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  The  settlement,  lat- 
terlv,  is  of  but  little  importance.  Pepper 
is  the  only  produce  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
ttr,  which  is  mountainous  and  woody. 
Tlie  air  is  foil  of  malignant  vapors,  and 
the  mountains  always  covered  with  thick 
ck>uda,  which  burst  in  storms  of  thunder, 
rain,  &c 
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Bkio^Af  Qeoige,  diraotor  of  the  chdpel 
at  Gotba^  born  at  Jancbuntzlau,  in  no- 
kemia,  1721,  received  nt>ni  Frederic  II 
the  plaee  of  the  second  yioliuist  in  the 
chapel  at  Beriln,  hut,  in  1748,  entered  the 
service  of  tiie  duke  of  Gotha,  as  chapel- 
master,  lirhere  he  cbnstandy  cultivated 
his  tfllents  ibr  composition,  particolariy 
of  sacred  music.  His  Ariadne,  an  opera, 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  appfause 
in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in  all  Europe, 
being  distinguiahed  for  orijpnality,  sweet- 
nesB  and  ingenious  execution.  His  com- 
poaidons  are  numerous  phut  his  Ariadne 
IS  his  best  work.  He  died  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gotha,  1795.  His  absence  of 
mind  has  given  rise  to  many  amusing 
anecdotes^  His  ekler  brother,  Francis, 
was  a  disdnguished  violinist.  Their  Ei- 
ther was  a  poor  Hneii- weaver. 

Bender  (in  the  Moklau  language,  7i- 
gino) ;  the  chief  city  of  a  district  in  the 
Russian  province  Bessarabia,  on  the 
Dniester ;  Ion.  34<>4G'  E. ;  kt.  46^  51'  N. ; 
population,  10,600.  It  is  buik  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  is  weU  fortified,  has 
12  mosques  and  1  Armenian  church. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  daric.  Its 
conuneroe  is  important,  and  it  carries  on 
some  branches  of  manuftu^ture.  Here 
resided  Charies  XII.  (q.  v.)  In  1771,  the 
Russians  took  the  place,  and  killed  most  of 
the  troops  and  •  citisens,  amounting  to 
neariy  30,000  persons.  The  ])eace  of 
Cainardsbi,  in  1774,  restored  it  to  Turicey. 
In  1809,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ru»- 
siana,  but  again  restored  to  the  Turks  by 
the  peace  of  Jaasy.  Since  the  peace  of 
Bucharest,  in  1812,  it  has  belonged  to 
Russia. 

Bbrsbigt  XIV  (Prosper  Lamberdni), 
bom  at  Bologna,  in  1675,  of  a  very  respect- 
able fiunily,  distinguished  himself^  in  his 
youth,  by  a  rapid  progress  in  all  the 
sciences.  His  favorite  author  was  St 
Thomas.  He  applied  himself  with  suc- 
cess to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and  be- 
came advocate  to  the  consistorv  at  Rome. 
Afterwards,  he  was  appointed  vrwnolor 
Jideij  and  wrote  a  valuable  worx  on  the 
Ceremonies  used  in  Beatifications  (Bolog- 
na, 1734, 4  vols,  ibi.)  He  was  paasionateTy 
fond  of  learning,  of  lustorical  researches 
and  monuments  of  art,  and  also  associated 
with  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time; 
among  others,  with  father  Mont&ucon, 
who  said  of  him,  ^Benecfict  has  two 
soute;  one  for  science,  and  the  other  for 
socie^.**  He  also  made  lilmself  &miliar 
widi  the  best  poetical  works,  whereby 
his  mind  became  elevated  and  his  style 
animated.    Benedict  XIII  made  him,  in 


1797,  bishop  of  Ancona ;  in  1738,  caidhia], 
and  in  1732,  anehbi^op  of  Bologna.  In 
every  station,  he  displayed  great  talents, 
and  folfilled  his  duties  v^th  the  most 
conscientious  zeal.  He  opposed  fanati- 
cism even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  safety, 
defended  the  oppressed,  and  expressed 
himaelf  with  the  greatest  frankness  to 
Clemem  XII,  without  losing  his  fevor. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Clement  XII, 
in  1740,  the  election  of  a  new  pope  in 
the  conclave  was  retarded  by  the  in- 
trigues of  cardinal  Tencin,  and  the  car- 
dinals could  not  agree,  Lambertini,  widi 
his  usual  good  nature,  said  to  them,  ^If 
you  want  a  saint,  take  Gotti ;  if  a  politi- 
eian,  Aldobmndi;  if  a  good  old  man, 
myself."  These  words,  thrown  out  in  a 
humorous  manner,  operated  on  the  con- 
clave like  inspiration,  and  Lamberdni^ 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIF,  ascend- 
ed the  papal  throne.  His  choice  of  the 
roinisterB  luid  fiiends,  whom  he  assembled 
around  him,  does  the  greatest  honor  to 
his  judgment  The  condition  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  Roman  court,  had  not 
escaped'  his  penetration.  Since  the  tef' 
ormation,  princes  no  longer  trembled  at 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  The  popes 
hail  renounced  their  pretensions  to  worid- 
ly  authority,  and  Lambertini  knew  that 
respect  for  the  papal  authority  could  be 
maintained  cmly  by  a  wise  moderation. 
He  constantiy  regulated  his  measures  by 
this  principle,  and  thus  succeeded,  even 
in  difficuk  circumstances,  in  sati^ng, 
not  only  tiie  Catholic,  but  evra  the  Prot- 
estantt  princes.  The  sciences  were  a 
special  object  of  his  care.  He  established 
academies  at  Rome ;  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  the  academy  at  Bok>gna ;  caused 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured ; 
the  obelisk  to  be  erected  In  the  Campus 
Manias ;  the  church  of  St.  Marcellino  to 
be  built  after  a  plan  projected  by  him- 
self; the  beautiful  pictures  in  St.  Peter^ar 
to  be  executed  in  mosaic ;  the  best  Eng- 
lish and  French  works  to  be  translated 
into  Italian ;  and  commanded  a  catalogue 
of  the  manuscripts  Contained  in  the  Vati- 
can library  (the  number  of  which  he  had 
enlarged  to  3300)  to  be  printed.  His  gov- 
ernment of  the  papal  states  did  equal 
honor  to  his  wisdom.  He  enacted  severe 
kwB  against  usury,  ftivored  commercial 
Hbernr,  and  diminished  the  number  of 
holidays.  His  piety  was  sincere,  yet 
enlightened  and  forbearing.  He  strove 
to  maintain  purity  of  doctrine  and  of 
morals,  giving,  in  his  own  character,  the 
most  praiseworthy  example.  He  died, 
after  a  ponflil  siokneaB,  during  which  hi? 
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clMeriiiJnesB  axid  vlvwaty  never  deserted 
hinoy  May  3,  1756.  The  sole  reproach 
broacht  agahiai  him  by  the  Romans  ws^ 
that  ne  wrote  too  much,  and  governed 
loo  little.  His  works  oompose,  in  the 
Venice  edition,  16  vols,  fbl  The  most 
important  of  his  worits  is  that  on  the 
lynodsy  in  which  we  recognise  the  great 
canoniaL 

Bjuf  EnicT,  St. ;  the  founder  of  the  first 
reli^ous  order  in  the  West ;  bom  at  Nor- 
cia,  in  Spoleto  (in  the  present  Ecclesiasti- 
cal States),  480.  In  the  14th  year  of  his 
age,  he  retired  to  a  cavern  situated  in  the 
dosert  of  Subiaco,  40  miles  from  Rome, 
and,  in  51£s  drew  up  a  rule  for  his  monks, 
which  was  first  introduced  into  the  mon- 
asteiy  oa  Monte  CasBino,in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Naples,  founded  by  him  (S2Q)  in 
a  grove  of  Apollo,  afier  tlie  temple  nad 
been  demoliabed.  This  gradually  be- 
came the  rule  o€  all  the  Western  monks. 
The  abbots  of  Motite  Cassino  afterwards 
ac^uixed  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  a  cer- 
tain patriarchal  auUiority  over  the  whole 
order.  B.,  with  the  intention  of  banish- 
ing idleness,  prescribed,  in  addition  to  the 
wm  of  God  (as  he  called  prayer  and  the 
jeadiBf  of  relijdous  writings),  the  instrue<- 
tion  of  youth  m  reading,  writing  and  ci- 
phering, in  the  doctrines  of  Chnstianity, 
in  manual  labors  (including  mechanic  arts 
of  fvj^  lmd\  and  in  the  management 
of  the  monastery.  With  regard  lb  dress 
and  fi>od«  the  rule  was  severe,  but  not 
ex&avagant  B.  caused  a  libraiy  to  be 
founded  fiir  which  (he  aged  and  infirm 
hrethreai  {ordo  scr^torius)  were  obliged  to 
copy  manuflcripts.  By  this  means  he 
coDtributed  to  preserve  the  literaiy  re- 
mains of  antiqwty  &om  ruin ;  ^r,  thouah 
he  had  in  view  only  the  copying  of  reli- 
gious writings,  yet  the  practice  was  after- 
wards eztendeji  to  crassical  works  of 
eveiy  kind;  and  the  learned  world  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  great 
literary  treasures  to  the  order  of  St.  &ne- 
dicL     (See  BenedicHnes.) 

BEZTEMCTBEuazf ;  formerly  an  abbey, 
situated  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Iser,  about  40  miles  distant  firom  the  city 
of  Munich,  on  the  descent  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  Tvrol.  The  convent 
was  founded  as  early  as  740.  In  our 
days,  it  is  only  remarkable  for  the  manu- 
iactofjr  of  optical  instruments  belonging 
to  Reachenbach  and  Liebherr,  who  have 
fiimiahed  instruments  to  almost  all  the 
observatories  of  Europe. 

BcffanicTivKS.  FromtheGthto-thelOth 
eentuiT,  almost  all  monks,  m  tbe  West, 
vigbt  be  so  called,  because  they  followed 


tfaeruleof  St  Benediet  of  NorciaJBee  this 
article,  MmuuUr^  and  Order.)  The  rules 
which,  at  that  tune,  the  monasteries,  in 
Spain  and  France,  received  firom  their 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  rule  of  the  Irish  St. 
Columba  (bom  560,  died  615),  were  esseii- 
tialiy  the  same  as  those  of  St.  Benedict ; 
and,  in  the  progress  of  his  order,  the  monas- 
teries in  S{Miin  and  France,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  order  of  Columba,  united  themselves 
with  it.  Monte  Cassino,  the  magnificent 
primitive  monasteiy  of  Uie  Ben^ictinefl^ 
oecame  the  model  of  all  others.  At  that 
time,  the  monasteries,  having  no  common 
superiors,  were  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  bishops  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses, and  differed  firom  one  another  in 
many  qualifications  of  the  primitive  rule. 
Not  even  the  color  of  their  dress  was  the 
same.  The  disciples  of  Columba  wore 
white  garments,  like  the  first  Benedictine 
nuns,  who  originated  in  France,  in  the  ^ 
century.  After  the  unions  which  tookplaoe 
at.  a  later  period,  all  the  members  or  this 
order  wore  black,  as  the  founder  is  said 
to  have  done.  The  decline  of  monastic 
discipline,  after  the  8th  centunr,  occasion- 
ed the  reforms  of  Benedict  of  Aniana,  in 
France,  the  renewed  inculication  of  the 
old  rule,  and  the  adoption  of  new  ordi- 
fiai)ces  suited  to  the  times,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (817),  as  well  as  the 
particular  rules  and  fi^temities  of  the  cel- 
ebrated monasteries  in  France,  Germany 
.and  England,  which,  in  those  barbarous 
times^  became  seats  of  civilization ;  and, 
finally,  the  institution  of  the  Cluniacs,  a 
new  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  which 
proceeded  firom  the  convent  of  Clugny,  in 
burgundy,  founded  in  the  ;^ear  910.  The 
Benedictme  monasteries,  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  often  asylums  in  which  sci- 
ence took  refuge,  and  found  protection. 
In  the  pkce  of  the  discordant  and  uncer- 
tain rules  which  had  hitherto  existed,  the 
Cluniacs  made  fixed  re^^ulations  concern- 
ing the  hours  of  worship,  tbe  obedience, 
discipline  and  common  government  of  all 
the  monasteries  belonging  to  their  order, 
which  were  soon  imitated  in  all  Europe. 
In  the  12th  century,  their  order  contained 
2000  monasteries,  whose  luxurv  fiequent- 
ly  called  for  reforms,  and  finally  became 
the  chief  cause  of  their  decline.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Cluniacs  united  themselves, 
in  ^e  17th  century,  under  the  patronage 
of  Richelieu,  with  the  Benedictme  fiater- 
nities  of  St.  Vannes  and  St  Maurus,  the 
latter  of  which,  founded  in  1618,  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  180 
abbeys  and  priories  in  France,  and  ac- 
quired, by  means  of  its  learned  members, 
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such  as  MabQloD,  Montftacon,  M art^ne, 
merited  dwtinctiaQ.  To  this  family  be- 
long those  new  orders,  established  on  the 
foundation,  and  observing  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  which  have  originated  since  the 
lltfa  centuiy,  and  are  distinguished  0rom 
the  proper  Benedictines  b^r  their  dress,  - 
names  imd  particular  regulations ;  e.  g^  the 
Comaldulians,  the  monks  of  Vanombrosa, 
the  Sylvestriansythe  Grandimontenses,the 
Carthusians,  the  Coelestines,  the  Cister- 
cians and  Bemardines,  the  Treppists,  and 
the  monks  of  Fontevraud.  (q.  v.)  The 
Benedictine  monasteries  neverconstituted 
one  society,  constitutionaUy  reflated  and 
governed  under  an  aristocratical  or  mo- 
narchical form :  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
many  monasteries,  which  descended  orom 
the  old  Benedictines,  were  compelled,  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  to  unite  them- 
selves gradually  into  particular  fraterni- 
ties. Among  these,  the  Benedictines  of 
Monte  Cassino,  of  Monte  Yereine,  and 
Monte  Oliveto  (who  call  themselves  (Mi- 
vetamans),  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they 
have  flourished  uninteiruptedly  even  to 
the  present  time;  those  ofValladolid  and 
Montserrat,  in  Spain,  where  they  are 
among  the  wealthiest  orders;  those  of 
Hiracbau  and  Fulda,  together  with  Burs- 
feld,  which  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  and 
that  of  Moelk,  in  Germany,  deserve  par- 
ticular notice,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
their  possessions,  the  magniiicence  of 
their  churches,  and  the  mildness  of  their 
rules.  To  the  fraternity  of  Moelk,  which 
still  exists,  but  accommodated  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  (the  government  having  or- 
dered its  revenues  to  be  applied  to  Uie 
public  service),  the  rest  of  the  Benedictme 
convents  in  Austria  are  joined.  Many 
of  the  nunneries  ofthis  order  are  reserved 
for  the  nobility,  because  the  places  in 
them  are  equal  to  the  most  lucrative  bene- 
fices. The  Benedictines  in  Sicily,  who 
are,  (or  the  greater  pait,  the  younger  sons 
of  distinguished  fiiroilies,  live  und^r  very 
lax  rules.  In  Modena,  they  have  settled 
again,  and  received  a  convent,  with  rev- 
enues for  their  support. 

Benebiction  signifies  the  act  of  con- 
ferring a  blessmg  (q.  v.).— jBen«dw«w  6c- 
oHca ;  the  blessing  bestowed  on  the  pen- 
itent nek.  It  is  also  called  viaticum. — 
Bmedictio  sacerdotalia  is  the  nuptial  ben- 
ediction pronounced  by  the  priest  on  the 
occasion  of  a  wedding.— 2\»  give  the 
henetHction^  is  an  expression  used  with 
regard  to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  bishops 
or  papal  nuncios,  when  thev  bestow  a 
blessing,  either  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
street,  vrith  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  the 


people,  or  some  private  person.  'Hie 
pope  gives  a  solemn  benediction  three 
times  every  year ;  viz.  on  Maundy-Thuiv- 
day,  on  Easter,  and  on  Ascension-day. 

Benefit  of  Cle&cft  was  a  privilege  of 
clergymen,  which  originated  in  a  pious 
regard  for  the  church,  whereby  the  clergy 
ofHRoman  Catholic  countries  were  either 
partially  or  wholly  exenmted  fit)m  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lay  trinunals.  It  ex- 
tended, in  England,  only  to  the  case  of 
felony ;  and,  thou|^  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply only  to  clerical  felons  or  clerics,  yet, 
as  evenr  one  who  could  read  was,  by  the 
laws  of'^Elngland,  considered  to  be  a  clerk, 
when  the  rudiments  of  learning  came  to 
be  difiused,  almost  every  man  in  the 
community  became  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege. Peere  were  entided  to  it,  whedier 
they  could  read  or  not ;  and  by  the 
statutes  of  3  and  4  William  and  Maiy, 
c  9,  and  4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  c 
24,  it  was  extended  to  women.  In  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
fic  church,  the  clerk,  on  being  convicted 
of  felony,  and  claiming  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  was  handed  over  to  the  ecclesias- 
ticaitribunal  for  a  new  trial  or  pursation, 
the  pretty  uniform  restdt  of  which  was 
his  acquittal  This  pretended  trial  or 
purgation  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  and  perjury,  so  that^  at  length,  the 
secular  judges,  instead  of  handing  ovei 
the  culprit  to  the  ecclesiastics  for  purga 
tion,  ordered  him  to  be  detained  in  prisoii 
until  he  should  be  pardoned  by  the  king 
By  the  statute  of  18  Elizabeth,  c.  7,  per- 
sons convicted  of  felony,  and  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  were  to  be  dischai^ged 
fit>m  prison,  being  first  branded  in  the 
thumb,  if  lavmen,  it  being  lefl  to  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  jud^  to  detain  them  in 
prison  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and,  by 
the  statute  of  5  Anne,  c.  6,  it  was  enacted, 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  requisite  that 
a  person  should  be  able  to  read,  in  order 
to  be  entided  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  so 
that,  finom  the  passing  of  this  act,  a  felon 
was  no  more  hable  to  be  hanged  on  ac- 
count of  defect  of  learning.  The  English 
statutes  foroaeriy  made  specific  provisions, 
that,  in  particular  cases,  the  culprit  should 
not  be  entitled  to  benefit  of  cleivy,  but 
the  statute  of  7  and  8  George  TV]  c.  28, 
provides,  that  "benefit  of  clercy,  with  re- 
spect to  persons  convicted  of  felony,  shall 
be  abolished.*^ — ^This  privilege  has  been 
formaUy  abolished  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  and  allowed  only  in  one  or  two 
cases  in  others,  vdiile,  in  others  again,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  at 
all.    By  the  act  of  congress  of  April  90 
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1790^]t  JB  enacted,  <^thAt  benefit  oifilergsf 
ahaJl  not  be  used  or  allowed,  upon  con- 
viction of  any  crime,  for  whidi,  by  any 
fitamte  of  the  United  States^  the  punish- 
ment ii^  or  shall  be.  declared  to  be 
death." 

BjEifSTXNTO ;  a  dukedom  in  the  Nea- 
politan province  Principato  Oltva  (86 
square  miles,  with  20^8  inhabitants), 
which,  including  a  ciQr  and  eiffht  villages, 
belongs  to  the  papal  see.  In  1806,  Napo- 
leon made  a  present  of  it  to  his  minister 
TalleyraDd,  who  received  thence  the  title 
of  ;»-iace  of  Benesenio.  In  1815,  it  was 
restored  to  the  pope.  Qattle,  grain,  wine, 
oranges  and  dead  game  are  exported. 
The  public  revenue  amounts  to  6000  dol- 
lars. In  1820,  the  inhabitants  revolted. 
In  the  most  remote  times^  the  state  of 
Beoevento  belonged  to  the  countcyof  the 
Saomites.  The  Lombards^  in  571,  made 
it  a  dukedom,  which.  Ions  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  re^ 
mained  independent.  At  a  later  period, 
it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Saracens  and 
Nomians.  The  city,  however,  ^as  not 
conquered  by  the  latter,  because  Henry 
HI  had  given  it  to  the  pope,  Leo  IX.  The 
city  of  B.  (km.  14^  38^  E.,  huL  40°  6f  N.), 
on  a  lull  between  the  rivers  Sabato  and 
Cabre,  has  13^900  inl^abitants,  8  churches 
and  19  convents.  Since  969,  it  has  been 
the  see  of  an  archbishop*  It  has  several 
manufactories.  Few  cities  in  Italy  de- 
serve so  much  attention,  on  account  of 
the  antiquities  which  they  contain,  as  B. 
Almost  eveiy  wall  consists  of  fi»§^ents 
of  altars,  sepulchres,  columns  and  entab- 
latures. Among  other  things,  the  well- 
preserved,  magnjficeDt  triumphal  arch 
of  IVijan,  built  in  ll4,  deserves  particu- 
lar mention.  It  is  now  called  porta  cm- 
rea  (the  ffolden  gate),  and  is  a  gate  of  the 
dty.  Tne  cathedral  is  a  gloomy  buUd- 
ingp  in  the  old  Gothic  style. 

BsjfEzxT,  Anthony;  a  distinguished 
philanthropist,  bom  at  St  Quentin,  in 
France,  January  1713.  His  parents  were 
opulent,  and  of  noble  descenL  On  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes^  the  family 
aascxuated  themselves  with  die  Hugue- 
nots ;  and,  on  this  account,  his  fitther's 
estate  was  confiscated,  in  1715,  who  there- 
upon sought  temporary  refuge  in  Holland, 
and  afterwards  m  Englano,  where  An- 
thony received  his  education.  Of  An- 
thony's juvepile  habits  and  dispositions, 
but  an  imperfect  account  is  preserved :  it 
is  only  known  that  he  became  a  member 
of  the  sodety  of  Friends,  about  the  14th 
year  of  his  age.  In  1731,  four  years 
subsequent,  he  arrived,  along  with  hia 
5* 


parent^  in  PhikdelpUai    His  fiiat  en- 

pl<^yment  was  that  of  an  instructer  c^ 
vouth  at  Germantown — a  calling  which 
led  him  to  prenare  and  publi^  several 
elementary  booKs  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  leading  traits  of  lus  character— en- 
thusiastic benevolence  and  profound  pie- 
tv — ^were  developed  at  this  period.  About 
the  year  1750,  he  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  iniquitv  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  cruelty  which  was  exercised  bv  too 
many  of  those  who  purchased  and  em- 
ployed the  negroes.  His  voice  and  his 
pen  were  now>employed  in  behalf  of  this 
oppressed  portion  of  his  fellow-beingB. 
Finding  the  blacks  in  Philadelphia  nu- 
merous, and  miserably  ignorant,  he  estab- 
lished an  evening  school  for  them,  and 
taught  them  himself,  gratuitously.  In 
this  office  he  was  signalty  successful, 
and  accomplished  the  additional  good  of 
removing  prejudices  apiinst  the  inteUeot 
of  the  Ne^po  by  ezhibitmg  the  prc^ciency 
of  his  pupils.  His  first  attempts  to  rouse 
the  public  feeling,  on  the  subject  of  Negro 
slavery,  consisted  in  short  essays  in  al- 
manacs and  newspapers,  which  he  was 
indefatigable  in  circulating.  He  soon 
published  a  variety  of  more  elaborate  and 
extensive  tracts,  among  which  are  the 
foUowing : — ^An  Account  of  that  Part  of 
Africa  inhabited  by  the  N^noes,  1762: 
a  Caution  and  Warning  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies,  on  the  calamitous 
State  of  the  enslaved  Nejpnoes,  '1767: 
an  Historical  Account  of  Guinea,  its 
Situation,  Produce,  and  the  general  Dis- 
position of  its  Inhabitants;  with  an  En- 
quiry into  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Slave-Trade,  its  Nature  and  calamitous 
Effects.  These  works  wero  printed  at 
his  own  expense,  and  distributed,  without 
charge,  wherever  he  thought  they  vrould 
make  an  impression.  He  addressed  them 
directly,  with  suitable  lettem,  to  most  of 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe;  and  to 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  divines  and 
philosophers.  The  fervor  of  his  style, 
and  the  force  of  his  facts,  obtained  for 
his  philanthropic  efforts  the  notice  which 
he  sought  for  the  benefit  of  his  cause. 
Great  personages,  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, corresponded  with  him,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  gave  the  original  impulse 
to  dispositions  and  measuros  whi<Hi  in- 
duced the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by 
England  and  the  United  States.  Claik- 
aon,  the  British  philanthropist,  whose  la- 
bora  contributed  so  largely  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object,  acknowledges, 
that  his  understanding  was  enlightened, 
and  his  zeal  kindled,  by  one  of  B.'s  books, 
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when  he  was  about  to  treat  the  queelxm 
suboutted  to  the  senior  bachelors  of  aits 
in  the  univernty  of  Cambridge,  Aimt 
Uceat  xnvitaB  in  servUutem  ibre  7— -B.  re- 
garded all  mankind  as  his  brethren. 
About  the  year  1763,  the  wronss  inflicted 
on  the  aboriginal  race  of  North  America 
excited  his  susceptible  mind,  and  prompt- 
ed him  to  publisn  a  uract,  entitled,  Some 
Observations  on  the  Situation,  Disposition 
and  Character  of  the  Indian  Natives  of 
this  Continent.  He  addressed  the  British 
goveniors  and  militaiy  commanders,  on 
the  effect  of  hostilities  against  the  natives, 
with  characteristic  boldness  and  pathos. 
His  various  philanthropical  elSbils,  and 
his  exceUent  dualities,  obtained  for  him 
peculiar  consideration  in  the  society  of 
Friends* — ^In  1780,  he  wrote  and  ]>ub- 
lished  a  Short  Account  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers ;  and,  in  1789,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Plainness  and  innocent  Simplicity 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  About  the 
same  time,  he  issued  several  tracts  against 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits. — The  person  of 
B.  was  small,  and  his  &ce  &r  from  hand- 
some, though  benignity  might  be  traced 
in  his  animated  aspect,  even  b^  those 
who  knew  not  how  his  whole  bemjjf  and 
small  estate  had  been  devoted.  His  un- 
derstanding was  originally  strong,  and 
much  improved  by  reading  and  observa- 
tion. His  private  habits,  morals  and  pur- 
suits were  adapted  to  endear  and  dignify 
bis  public  career.  He  died  at  Philadel- 
phia, May  5, 1784,  aged  71  years.  When 
It  was  announced  that  he  was  seriously 
ill,  a  multitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  pre- 
sented themselves  at  his  dwelling  with 
anxious  inquiries ;  and  he  conversed  lu- 
cidly with  hundreds  after  his  case  was 
pronounced  to  be  hopeless.  There  i&'ex- 
tant  a  full  and  interesting  memoir  of  lus 
hfe,  by  Roberts  Vaux. 

Beitoal;  an  extensive  and  valuable 
province  of  Hindoetan,  situated  between 
the  Slst  and  27th  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and 
between  the  86th  and  99d  degrees  of  E. 
Ion.,  being  in  length  about  400  miles,  and 
in  breadth,  300.  On  the  north  and  east, 
it  is  defended  by  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
paul,  Assam  and  Ava ;  on  the  south,  by 
a  line  of  inhospitable  and  dangerous  sea- 
coast,  containing  but  one  harbor  capable 
of  admitting  ships  of  any  considerable 
size,  and  even  that  one  guarded  by  innu- 
merable shoals :  on  the  west,  it  joins  Behr 
and  Chide ;  and,  althou^  rather  exposed 
to  invanon  on  this  fronuer,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, better  defended  by  nature  than  any 
province  of  simyar  extent  on  the  c<Miti- 


nent  of  Asia:  and  should  the  English  be 
ever  driven  from  all  the  other  parts  of  In- 
dia, as  long  as  they  shall  retain  their  mari- 
time  pre-eminence,    they  will   find    in 
B.  a  secure  asylum   against  theur  ene- 
mies.   Thus  guarded  £rom  a  foreign  foe, 
they  are  eoually  safe  from  any  insur- 
rection of  tne  natives,  whose  mildness 
of  disposition  and  aversion  to  war  ans 
such,  tnat  nothihg  short  of  the  most  atro- 
cious cruelty,  or  relilrious  persecution, 
could  induce  them  to  draw  their  swords 
against  their  present  rulers. — ^The  fertile 
soil  of  R  produces  eveij  thing  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  of  life,  and  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  crops  of  one  year 
are  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its 
inhabitants  for  two.    It  abounds  in  fruits 
and  animals  of  man^  varieties,  and  yiehis 
every  article  essential  to  the  comfort,  or 
even  luxury,  of  man.    Its  ingenious  in? 
habitants  are  well  versed  in  all  the  arts 
of  useful  industry ;  and,  whilst  their  deli- 
cate and  valuable  manufectures  are  ex- 
ported to  every  part  of  the  world,  they  re- 
2uire  no  assistance  from  other  countries. 
a  riiort,  it  has  been  truly  said  of  this 
province,  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  jewel 
in   the  British    crown.     The  revenues 
of  B.  consist   chiefly  of  rents  paid  to 
the  government  for  land.    In  the  year 
1811 — 12,  they  amounted,  includinir  those 
of  Behar  and  Orissa,  to  £2,500,000  ster- 
ling, to  which   may  be  added   neariy 
£^,000  for  the  monopolies  of  salt  and 
opium.    The   exports  of  B.  are   prin- 
cipally rice,  cotton  and  silk,  both  raw  and 
manufectured;   indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre^ 
ivoiy,   tobacco,   and  drugs   of  various 
kinds:  hemp  and  fla$  are  also  to  be  pro- 
cured in  great  abundance.    Its  imports 
by  sea  are  gold  and  ailver,  copper  and 
bar-iron,  woollen  cloths  of  eveiy  descrip- 
tion, tea,  salt,  ghiss  and  china  ware,  wines, 
and  other  commodities,  for  the  use  of  its 
European  inhabitants,  and  a  few  Arabian 
and  English  horses.    The  native  breed 
of  these  animals  being  diminutive,  B.  is 
chiefly  supplied   vrith  them   from    the 
north-west  provinee%  although  the  gov- 
ernment have  a  stud  of  their  own  in 
Behar,  and  hold  out  great  encouragement 
to  the  zemindars^  or  landholders,  to  breed 
them.    The  south-east  districts  produce 
fine  elephants,  which  are  not  only  in  con- 
siderable  demand,  among  the   opulent 
natives,  for  state  or  ridings  but  also  used 
for  canymg'  the  camp  equipage  of  the 
army.    They  vary  in  price  from  £60  to 
£1000:  a  good   one  should  be  from    8 
to  10  feet  high,  and  not  less  than  90 
years  of  age.r«-B.  is  mteniected  by  the 
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Gunfes,  the  BfiilnMi|KKMni,  DummoodA, 
and  wvenl  other  nfvn^  bo  coimected  by 
'rariouB  fltreama,  and  the  anniul  inunda- 
tionfl^  that  there  is  acarcefy  a  town  which 
does  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  inland 
navigation,  the  boats  employed  in  which 
are  of  YBrious  sizes  and  ^apes,  many  of 
than  Tery  handsome,  and  fitted  both  for 
conyenienoe  and  state.  The  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  the  water  of  which  is  either  salt 
or  brackish,  exhibits  a  labyrinth  of  miin- 
habited  inland  navigation;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  during  the  ninr 
season,  some  hundred  miles  of  rice  fields 
may  be  sailed  over,  lliese  inundations 
are,  however,  fiiequently  the  cause  of 
much  injury*  by  carrying  away  the  cattle, 
stores  or  grain,  and  habitations  of  the  poor 
peasants. — The  greater  proportion  or  the 
mhabitants  of  B.  are  Hindoos :  they  are 
olive-eolored,  with  black  hair  and  eyes. 
They  are  small  and  delicate  in  their  per- 
sons, and,  although  verf  timid,  are  litigious; 
humble  to  their  suponorB,  and  insolent  to 
their  inferiors.  In  youth,  they  are  quick 
and  inquisitive,  and  would  probably  be 
much  improved  by  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  but  ror  the  supreme  con- 
tempt in  which  they  hold  other  nations, 
IrMn  the  notion  of  their  being  degraded 
Hindooe.  The  indigent  wear  searcel;y 
any  clothing  other  than  a  ntf  round  their 
w»st:  the  rich,  when  out  of  doors,  dress 
much  like  Mohammedans;  within  the 
house,  diey  usually  resume  their  o|d  na- 
tional costume,  which  consists  merely  of 
difieient  pieces  of  cloth  twisted  round  the 
body,  and  having  one  end  tucked  into 
the  folds.  No  sm^  part  of  the  population 
are  Mohammedans ;  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Afghan  and  Mogul  conquer- 
ors, and  Arabian  merchants,  softened,  in 
the  course  of  time,  by  an  intermixture 
with  Hindoo  women,  converts,  and  ebU- 
dren,  whom  they  purchased  during  a 
scarcity,  and  educated  in  their  own  re- 
ligion. There  are  also  a  number  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Portii|aese,  and  of 
various  other  nations ;  and,  m  spite  of  the 
checks  held  out  by  the  Eng^  against 
colonization,  it  is  probable,  that,  in  the 
course  of  another  century,  their  descend- 
ants will  become  so  numerous,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  permit  them  to  be- 
come cultivators  of  the  soil-— The  ther- 
mometer, part  of  the  year,  in  B.,  is  as 
high  as  100  degrees,  and  the  climate  is 
injuriooB  to  European  constitutions;  The 
year  is  there  divided  into  three  seasons, 
viz.  the  hot,  the  rainy  and  the  cold :  tl^e 
former  begms  m  March,  and  endsin  June ; 
tiieiaiiMi  thea  commence,  and  continue 


till  October ;  after  which  it  becomes  cool, 
and  the  weather. continues  jJeasant  for 
four  niontbs.--^f  the  ancient  history  of 
B.  we  have  no  authentic  information.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  an  inde- 
pendent kmffdom,  and  at  other  timss 
tributary  to  IMUgadha  (Behar).  Li  the  in- 
stitutes of  Akbar,  a  list  of  61  Hindoo 
kings  is  given ;  but  the  number  of  years 
assigned  to  many  of  the  reigns  does 
away  its  credibility.  B»  was  first  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  Afghan  Mohamme- 
dans in  A.  D.  1209,  and  continued  tribu- 
tary to  the  emperor  of  Delhi  till  the  year 
1340,  when  Fakher  Addeen,  a  confiaeii- 
tial  servant  of  the  goveiQor,  murdered  hit 
master,  and,  having  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  threw  off  his  alleciance,  and 
took  the  titie  of  wUan  SdMnOer.  From 
this  period  tiH  1538,  B.  remained  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  Shore  Shah,  who  shortiy  after 
annexed  it  to  Delhi.  From  the  descend- 
ants of  SR^re  Shah  it  was  conquered  by 
the  emperor  Akbar,  and  continued  sub- 
ject to  Delhi,  or  noininally  so,  till  the 
year  1757,  when  it  fi^l  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  hava  gradually  changed 
its  form  of  government,  and  introduced  a 
code  of  re^ilations,  founded  on  the  Hin- 
doo, Mohammedan  and  Enclish  laws,  by 
which  impartial  justice  is  administered  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  toleration  granted 
to  all  religions,  owing  to  which  the  eoun- 
try  improves,  and  the  population  in- 
creases. The  cities  of  Gour,  Tonda,  Ra- 
jemahil,  Dacca  and  Moorshedabad  have 
each,  at  various  -times,  been  the  capital ; 
but,  since  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Calcutta  is  become  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment— ^The  government  of  this  presi- 
dency is  vested  m  the  supreme  council, 
consisting  of  the  governor-general  and 
three  counsellors.  The  former  is  ap- 
pomted  by  the  loaf ;  the  latter  are  chosen 
1^  the  court  of  directore  fiK>m  the  civil 
servants  of  at  least  12  years'  standinff. 
For  the  administration  of  justice,  there  is 
1  supreme  court  at  Cateutta,  6  courts 
of  appeal  and  circuity  and  46  inferior  ma- 
gistnoes,  Rationed  in  as  many  difiEerent 
towns  or  districts.  The  circuit  courts  are 
formed  by  3  judges,  with  an  assistant  and 
native  officers.  Criminal  cases  are  tried 
by  the  Mohammedan  law,  in  form  and 
name,  but  so  modified  as  to  approach 
nearly,  in  fiict,  to  the  EngUsh ;  and  capi- 
tal sentences  are  confirmed  by  the  msosi- 
ot  aikM,  or  supreme  court  at  Calcutta. 
The  district  magistrates  or/w^,  as  they 
are  often  called,  have  each.a  reffistror  and 
one  or  more  of  the  junior  civu  servants^ 
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j  and  Hindoow    An  «F]Pm1  lies  from 

their  senteooe,  in  ahnost  aft  cases,  to  the 
provincial  court  The  avenige  size  of  a 
district  in  this  presideiiey  is  about  €000 
square  miles.  In  civil  causes,  the  re- 
specdve  codes  of  the  Mohammedans  and 
Hindoos  are  generally  followed.  In  1798, 
regular  advocates,  educated  at  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  Hindoo  colleges  at  Cal* 
cutta  and  Benares,  were  appointed  to 
plead  in  these  courts.  Their  fees  an 
regukled  by  law.  Written  pleadings  are 
nllowed,  and  written  evidence  must  some- 
times be  admitted,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
inclination of  the  Asiatics  to  have  women 
appear  in  public. — ^Domestic  slaveiy  is 
peimitted  by  law,  but  the  slaves  are  kmd- 
ly  treated.  The  number  of  these  slaves 
il  has  been  thought  unsafe  to  ascertain. 
Their  marriage  is  never  impeded;  but 
'%w  children  are  sold,  as  it  is  reputed  dis- 
creditable to  sell  them,  snd  their  manu- 
mission is  considered  an  act  of  piety. 
Parenti  themselves,  who  are  reduced  by 
t'linine,  &c.,  are  usuallv  the  petsons  who 
supply  the  slave-manet  Inability  to 
provide  for  their  children,  not  the  desire 
of  gain,  seems  to  be  the  real  motive  of 
this  hoirid  custom.  Slaves,  like  fi«emen, 
are  under  the  protection  of  law. — ^Tbe 
Mohammedans  may  be  estimated  at  one 
seventh  of  the  whole  population.  Vari- 
ous estimates  of  the  population  have  been 
made  at  different  times,  but  rather  fiom 
coojecturo  than  from  well-authentiGated 
documents.  The  sum  total  for  Bengal 
appears  to  be  25,306,0u0,  and  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  this  number 
to  be  short  of  the  real  amount  The 
number  of  native  troops,  called 
Mpahif)  or  aoMierf,  wMtin  1811, 307i 
b^des  5675  invalids.  The  non-^eommis- 
sioned  officen  are  natives,  those  who 
have  commissions  are  Europeans,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  in  this  presiden- 
cy, at  the  time  above  mentioned,  vras 
20SU.  About  22,000  of  the  king's  troops 
are  also  stationed  in  India,  and  occasion 
on  expense  to  the  company  of  about 
£100,000  per  annum. — ^Beibre  conclucfing 
this  article,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  Dutch  possess  the  town  of  Chin- 
sura,  the  French,  Oliindunagore,  and  the 
Danes,.Serunpore,  with  a  smaU  teiritoiy 
adjoining  eaxk.  These  towns  are  situ- 
eted  on  the  Hoogly  river,  from  15  to  25 
miles  above  Calcutta. 

BsrcoEL,  John  AJbanua,  a  frmous  Ger- 
man theologian,  bom  in  1687,  at  Wmne- 
den,  in  Wfirtambuiv,  studied  at  Stuttgart 
Md  Tubingen,  an^,  in  1713,  became  a 


pteaobtr  and  pmftnoir  tt  DonksiMkitfl 
His  chief  studies  were  the  fathom  of  the 
church  and  the  New  Testament  He 
died,  after  having  been  aj^pointed  to  sev- 
en! offices,  in  1752.  B.  was  the  fust  Lu- 
tbenn  thecrfogian  who  applied  to  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Teetameat  a  com- 
prehensive spirit,  which  embraced  the 
subject  in  its  whole  extent,  and  maniftur- 
ed  the  power  of  patient  investigation 
which  the  study  required.  His  sugges- 
tions for  the  correction  of  the  text  are 
particulariy  valuable.  In  some  of  his 
observations,  his  judgment  has  been  led 
astiay  bv  his  inclinm>n  to  mysticisai. 
His  e]q>Ianation  of  the  Apocdypse  has 
given  him,  wifh  some  /penons,  the  fiune 
of  an  inspired  prophet ;  with  most  people, 
that  of  an  enthusiast  He  was  esteemed 
for  bis  private  viituea. 

Benosr,  Miss  Elizabeth  Og^ivy,  was 
bom  in  1776,  at  Portmouth,  in  £n|(laiid. 
Bhe  was  the  daughter  of  a  purser  m  the 
navy,  who  died  in  1796^  and  left  his  wife 
and  daughter  with  a  slender  provision. 
In  1808;  she  removed  with  her  mother 
to  London.  She  soon  attracted  attention 
by  her  verses,  and  Miss  Baiah  Wesley 
eariy  became  her  patron.  She  conmosed 
some  theatrical  pieces,  which  did  not 
meet  with  success.  Mr.  Bovver,  the  en- 
graver, employed  her  to  write  a  poem  on 
the  Slave-Trade,  which,  with  two  othen, 
was  published  in  quafto,with  engravings, 
in  1812.  She  successively  imblished 
memoira  of  Mrs.  £tizabeth  Hamilton, 
memoiis  of  John  Tobin,  the  dramatist,  and 
notices  of  Klopstock  and  his  friends^  pre- 
fixed to  a  translation  of  th^  lettera  from 
the  German.  These  vnitin^i  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  history  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  was  trudated  into  French,  ind 
the  memoira  of  Elizabeth,  .queen  of 
Bohemia.  She  undertook  to  compile 
memoira  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  but  the 
progress  of  this  worit  was  prevented  by 
her  death,  January  9, 1837.  By  all  who 
knew  her,  among  whom  the  editor  has 
the  pleasure  of  counting  himself  slie  was 
esteemed  as  a  kind,  &thfol  and/feandid 
friend,  a  most  affectionate  daughter,  be* 
loved  by  all  ages  and  both  sexes  on  ac- 
count of  her  mie  talents,  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  pure  heart 

Benouxla  ;  a  country  in  Africa,  bound- 
ed N.  by  An^la,  £.  by  the  county  of 
Jaga  Cassangi,  S.  by  Matamap,  and  W.  bv 
the  sea.  Ci^ie  Negro  forms  its  S.  W. 
extreinity,  whence  mountains  run  north- 
ward, in  which  are  contained  the  springs 
of  many  rivets.  The  productions  are 
simibr  to  those  of  Angola  aod  Congo ; 
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one  of  the  principAl  is  manioc ;  divers 
aorta  of  palms  are  found ;  dates  grow  in 
ffreat  abundance;  the  vines  naturally 
fi>rm  alleys  and  arix>rs ;  cassia  and  tama- 
rinds also  flourish;  and,  £rom  the  hu- 
midity of  the  soil,  there  are  two  fruit 
seasoifcs  in  the  year.  The  air  of  the 
countiT  is  ezceediDgly  unwholesome. 
The  chief  towns  are  Old  Benguela,  St. 
Philip  or  New  Benguela,  Man-kikondo, 
and  Kaschil.  Lon.  SCF  to  W  £.;  lat  13» 
30'  to  15^  W  S, 

BS51N ;  a  kingdom  in  the  west  of  Afri- 
ca, the  limits  of  which  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  name  may  be  wplied  to 
that  part  of  the  coast  extending  m>m  the 
river  Lagos,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Slave 
coast,  to  the  Formosa,  about  180  miles. 
The  interior  limit  is  unknown.  The 
whole  coast  presents  a  succession  of  estu- 
aries, some  if  tbem  very  broad,  and  their 
origin  never  eicplored.  Between  the  La- 
ra and  Cross  nvers,the  number  of  riven 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea  is  said  to 
exceed  20,  some  of  them  very  broad  and 
deepi  This  tract,  called  the  2httao/Be- 
mn,  is  about  260  miles  in  extent  The 
aspect  of  the  coast,  and  the  tfreat  body  of 
wat^  flowing  into  the  gul^  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  the  waters  of  the  Ni- 
ger here  find  an  entrance  into  the  ocean. 
This  rejpon  has  been  but  little  explored, 
and  is  little  known.  The  country  is  low 
and  flat,  the  soU  on  the  hanks  of  the  riv- 
ers very  folile,  but  the  climate  unhealthy. 
The  inhabiiantB  are  of  a  mild  disposition ; 
polygamy  is  practised ;  almost  all  labor  is 
peifeimed  ^  females ;  the  government  is 
despotic  Cfhief  towns,  Benin,  Agatton, 
Boaoda,  Ozebo  and  Meiberv,  i^ich  are 
situated  on  the  Formosa,  me  principal 

riVCT. 

Benin ;  capital  of  the  above  kingdom, 
on  the  Formosa;  k>n.  5*>  6^  E ;  laL  6^  12^ 
N.  This  town,  according  to  some,  is  18 
miles  in  circuit,  the  largest  street  3  miles 
long,  and  others  nearly  equal ;  according 
to  mher  statements,  it  is  only  4  miles  in 
circuit.  The  streets  are  filled  with  vari- 
ous articles  of  merehandise,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  a  crowded  maricet, 
thou^  always  clean.  The  houses  are 
large,  and,  though  their  walls  are  of  clay, 
the  reeds  and  leaves,  with  which  they  are 
covered,  give  them  a  pleasing  appearance. 
The  king's  palace  consists  or  a  great 
number  (^wpiare  enclosures. 

Benjowskt,  Maurice  Augustus,  count 
o^  a  man  of  indefiuigable  activity  and 
extraordinary  adventures,  bcnm  in  1741, 
at  Weriimwa,  in  Hungary,  where  his  ft- 
ther  was  a  geneial  in  the  Austrian  army. 


entered  the  same  service  hhnselC  and 
acted  as  lieutenant  in  the  seven  years 
war  till  1758.     He  afterwards  studied 
navigation  in  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and 
Plymouth.    He  then  went   to   Poland, 
joined  the  confederacy  against  the  Rus- 
sians,  and  became  colonel,  conmuoid- 
er  of  cavalry  and  quarter-master  general. 
B.  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Rusaians  in 
1769,  and  sent,  the  next  year,  to  Kamt- 
schatka.    On  the  vova({e  thither,  he  saved 
the  ship  that  earned  him,  when  in  peril 
from  a  storm.    This  circumstance  pro- 
cured him  a  fhvorahle  reception   vcom 
governor  Niloff,  whose  children  he  in- 
structed in  the  German  and  Fk«nch  lan- 
guages.    Aphanasia,    NilofTs    younger 
daughter,  fell  in  love  with  him.    B.  pre- 
vailed on  her  fluher  to  set  him  at  liberty 
and  to  betroth  her  to  him.    He  had,  how- 
ever, already  conceived  the  project  of 
escaping   from    Kamtschatka,  together 
with  several  other  conspirators.    Apha- 
nasia  discovered   his   design,   but    did 
not  forsake  him.    On  the  contrary,  she 
warned  him  when  it  was  resolved  to  se- 
cure his  person.    Accompanied  by  Apha- 
nasia, -wtko  remained  invariably  faithflil 
to  him,  though  she  had  now  learned  that 
he  was  married,  B.,  together  with  96 
other  persons,  lefl  Kamtschatka  in  May, 
1771,  and  sailed  to  Formosa ;  from  thence 
to  Macao,  where  many  of  his  compan- 
ions died,  and  among  them  the  faithful 
Aphanasia.     At  length    he   arrived   in 
France,  where  he  was  conmiissioned  to 
found  a  colony  in  Madagascar;  an  un- 
dertaking of  which  he  foresaw  the  diffi- 
culties, especially  as  the  success  depended 
on  the  assistance  of  the  officera  in  the 
Isle  of  Frapce,  to  whom  he  was  referred 
far  the  mater  part  of  his  equipment.    In 
June,  1774,  B.  arrived  in  Madagascar, 
established  a  settlement  at  Foul  point, 
and  gained  the  good  wiU  of  several  tribes, 
who,  in  1776)  appointed  him  their  can^ 
poMocahe^  or  kmg;  on  which  occasion 
the  women  also  swore  allegiance  to  his 
wife.    Afterwards,  he  went  to  Europe, 
with  the  design  of  obtaming  for  the  na- 
tion a  powerful  ally  and  some  commer- 
cial advanuiges.    But,  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  he  was  compelled^  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  French  nunistry,  to  enter 
into  the  Austrian  service,  in  which  he 
commanded  against  the  FVussians  in  the 
battle  of  Habelschwerdt,  1778.    In  1789, 
he  made  an  attempt  in  England  to  fit  out 
an   expedition  to  Madagascar.    He  re- 
ceived assistance  from  private  persons  in 
London,  and  paiticulariy  from  a  commer- 
cial house  at  JBahimorer  in  Ameiica.    In 
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October,  17B4,  he  aet  out,  luaviitf  his 
wife  in  America,  wd  koded  in  Madagas- 
car, 1785w  Having  there  oomoiem^ 
hostilities  agaiast  the  French,  the  author- 
ities id  the  Isle  of  Firauce  sent  troops 
against  him.  In  an  action  which  took 
pbuce  May  23,  1786,  he  was  mortallv 
wounded  in  the  breast  by  ^  ball  B. 
wrote  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  life 
in  French.  William  Nicholson  has  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  of  it,  tnade 
from  the  manuscript  His  widow  died  at 
her  estate  Vieskl^  near  Betzko^  Dee.  4, 
1825.  Benjowaky's  only  son  is  said  to  have 
been  devoured  by  rats  in  Madagascar. 

Bfiif-IjLWs&s ;  a  mounrain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Perth,  4015  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  11  miles  S.  George- 
town. 

Beh-Looi  ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  3009  feet  above  the  sea;  4 
miles  S.  W.  Callander. 

Bkn-Lomoud  ijL  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  Stirlingshire,  3240  feet  above  the  sea; 
26  miles  W.Stirling. 

Bek-Macduie;  a  mountain  of  Scot* 
land,  on  the  westmn  confines  of  Aber- 
deenshire, 4300  feet  hip;fa.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond hiffhest  mountain  m  Qreat  Britain. 

Beh-Mo&b;  a  mountain  of  Scotlan4, 
in  the  island  of  Mull^  3007  feet  abov«  the 
evelof  the  sea. 

Beit-Mo]^  ;  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
in  Perthahuie,  3903  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  20  miles  W.  Orief. 

Bes-Nibvi8  ;  a  mctuntain  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  the  highest 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  rises 
4370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
great  portion  of  this  mountain  consists  of 
poiphyry  of  different  shades,  and  beauti- 
ful red  granite.    It  also  contains  a 


of  lead  ore,  ncbly  impregnated  with  sil- 
ver. The  summit  is  generally  covered 
with  snow. 

BEirmHossH,  Levin  Augustus,  baron 
of,  Russian  commander-in-cbieC  bom  at 
Bantehi,  in  Hanover,  1745,  early  entefed 
into  the  Russian  service,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  great  gallantry  in  the  war 
ai^dnst  Poland,  under  the  empress  Cath- 
anne  II.  He  acted  a  chief  part  in  the 
conspiiaey  of  die  palace  against  the  em- 
peror Paul  I.  In  1806,  he  WBSappoimed 
to  command  the  Russian  army  which 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Priwr 
sians ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  the  PnisaiaBS 
were  defeated  at  Jena.  He  aflerwards 
fought  the  murderous  battle  of  £yls« 
(next  to  that  of  Mojaiak,  perhaps,  the 
most  Uoody  in  mititaiy  history),  and  the 
battle  oi  Fxiedland.    After  the  peace  of 


Tilsit,  he  retired  to  his  estates.  In  1819, 
he  led  a  Russian  aimy,  called  the  arw^qf 
Poland^  into  Saxony,  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and  bioekaded  Ham- 
burg. Afler  commanding  the  army  in 
the  south  of  Ruseia,  he  finaUv  settled 
in  his  native  country,  and  died  OcL  3, 
1826.  He  is  the  author  of  Thouj^ts  on 
certain  Points  reouisite  lor  an  Officer  of 
Light  Cavahry  to  be  acquamted  with  (Ri- 
ga, 1794 ;  WUna,  1805). 

Benningtoit  ;  a  post-town  in  a  county 
of  the  same  name,  in  Vermont,  watered 
by  a  branch  of  the  Hoosack;  37  miles 
N.  £.  Albany,  68  S.  W.  Wmdsor,  115  S. 
by  W.  MontpeUer,  132  W.  N.  W.  Boston. 
Lon.  72P  W.;  lat.  42°  42"  N.  Population 
in  1810, 2524 ;  in  1820, 2485.  It  borden 
on  New  Yorit,  is  situated  in  a  good  farm- 
ing counliy,  and  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble trade  taid  manufectures.  The  courts 
for  the  coun^  are  held  alternately  ai  Ben- 
nington and  Manchester.  On  mount  An- 
thony, in. this  town,  there  is  a  cave  con- 
tainiuff  many  besiutiful  petrifections^-^ 
Two  femous  battles  were  rou|^t  here,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1777,  in  which  gen- 
eral Staik,  at  the  bead  of  1600  Amencan 
militia,  fluned  a  distinguished  victory 
over  the  British. 

BBJf NO,  St,  of  the  femily  of  the  counts  of 
Woldenben^bom  at  Hildesheim,  in  1010, 
became  (1(S8)  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  the 
convent  of  St  Michael  there.    Henry  IV 

S066)  made  him  bishop  of  Blisoia,  and 
vored  lam  by  repealiBd  donation^  of 
estates  fbr  ins  chuieh.  Neverthefees^  B. 
tpok  a  secret  part  in  the  conspiracy  or  ihe 
Saxon  nobles  against  the  emperor,  for 
which  reas<Hi  Henry  led  him  away  pris- 
oner, when  he  passed  Misnia,  in  1075, 
afler  the  battle  on  the  Unstrut  He  was 
afterwards  set  at  libei^,  but  seveval  times 
proved  ftithleas  to  the  emperor.  He  died 
1107.  His  bones  began  by  decrees  to 
woric  mivacies;  and  pope  Aihian  VI,  after 
many  entreaties  from  tne  Saxons,  as  well 
as  fiom  the  emperor  Charies  V,  and  hav- 
ing received  la^  sums  of  money,  placed 
him  among  the  saints*  1523.  It  was 
thought  that  this  canonizatian  would  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
Saxony.  At  present,  the  bones  of  St 
Benno  are  in  the  city  of  Munich,  which 
has  chosen  him  fbr  its  patron. 

BcNSXKADE,  Isaac  de,  a  poet  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  boro,  1612^  at  Lyons- 
ia-For^t,  a  small  town  in  Normandy, 
wrote  for  the  stage,  and  composed  a  great 
number  of  ingenious  verses  for  the  King 
and  many  distinguished  persons  at  court 
Inlhefimthalf  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
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the  MM,  wad  the  fciowwii  of  the  eonrt, 
patroBiBBil  wnge  of  nllantiy,  randeetix, 
triofett^  indiigalB  aiidf  eoDDcte^  ccMMamiiMT 
eellies  of  wit,  conceils  and  eflbflions  or 
gaJiBtttnr,  in  die  afSscXed  style  dien  piev^ 
oleDt.  No  one  euoeeeded  eo  well  in  tM 
art  as  B.,  who  was  therefore  caUed,  by 
way  of  eiiiiiience,<e^o^ifeiacevr.  He 
received  many  penaona  for  hie  perforai- 
aneea»  and  iived  at  great  expenee.  Wea- 
lied,  at  last*  with  the  life  iirtiich  he  led  at 
court,  he  retbed  to  hie  eouotry^eeat,  Gen* 
tiUy,  and  died  16&]. 

Bbivsiat,  Thoflua;  a  pnoter  in  Fleet 
street,  LondiMk  He  and  Bolmer  are 
among  the  fint  Qrpofpaphical  ailiats  in 
EogkiuL.  He  diBbnguisbed  himaelf  first 
bv  the  edition  wiiicb  he  printed  of  the 
JKngllBh  tzaaelation  of  Lavater^  Phyalog- 
Domy,  London,  1789,  5  vola,  4to.  The 
moet  beantifiil  prodiictionfl  of  hie  pees 
are  Maekiin'e  splendid  edition  of  the  Eng* 
lifih  trenelation  of  the  Bible  (1800-15^  7 
▼olflL,  loJioI  and  that  of  Humels  Hiatofy  of 
E^nd  (1806^  10  vok^  folio),  both  adorn- 
ed  with  eseeDent  eopper-platea.  Among 
bis  impreaakma  of  a  smidler  size,  the  edi- 
tiooe  i^  Shakspeare  (1803,  7  vols.),  and 
Hume  (1803,  H)  vok.),  widi  maeterty  «i- 
gnvin^i  on  wood,  are  distiBginBhed.  He 
has  also  ftirniahed  several  well-executed 
impreasiona  on  paichment,  and  fint  used 
tlie  wittting-^iresB  invented  by  Koeuig 
and  Bauer,  for  EUiotson's  Eofflish  urane- 
lation  of  Blumenbach's  Physiclogy  (Lon- 
don,  1818). 

BsifTAUi^  Jeremy,  an  English  lawyer, 
bom  in  17^  never  appeared  at  the  bar, 
nor  has  he  published  his  chief  works  him- 
8el£  They  have  been  arranfled  and  trans- 
lated into  French  by  his  niend  M.  Du- 
mont,  and  printed  partly  in  Paris  and 
parthr  in  Loodon.  Amoi»  them  are 
TnaHs  dk  LigMdum,  cwSe  d  pinaky 
<ec  (Paris,  1802, 3  vols.),  and  Thiorie  du 
Pemts  ei  dea  Rieompemes  (London,  1801, 
U  vols.).  &  is  a  fiiend  of  reform  in  par- 
liament, and  of  a  thorou^  correction  of 
civil  and  criminal  legislation.  His  Frag- 
ments on  Government,  in  opposition  to 
Blacfcatone,  appeared  anonymously  in 
1776,  and  with  his  name,  London,  1823. 
In  France,  bis  literary  labors  found  a 
belter  reception  than  in  England  or  Ger- 
many. A  small  pamphlet  on  the  liberty 
of  the  preas  (London,  1881)  was  addressed 
by  him  te  the  Spanish  eortes,  during  their 
dMcuBsionof  this  subject;  and,  in  another 
(Three  Tracts  relative  to  the  Spanish  and 
Poituoaese  Afiairs,  London,  1891),  he 
refiited  the-  idea  of  the  neoearity  of  a 
hotue  of  peen  in  Spain,  as  well  as  Mod- 


that  judicial  forms 
are  the  dei^ce  of  innocence.  His  latest 
work  is  the  Art  of  Packing  (London, 
182] ) ;  tiiat  is,  of  arranging  juries  so  as  to 
obtain  any  verdict  desired.  His  previous 
work,  £fMtt  9ur  la  TacHqmt  dt»  A$Hm- 
hUet  UgislatmSf  edited,  mm  the  author^s 
papers,  bv  Etienne  Dumont  (Geneva, 
1815),  and  translated  into  German,  con- 
tains many  useful  observations.  Hm  Id- 
troduGtk>n  to  the  Principle  of  Morals  and 
Legislation  (London,  lo28, 9  vols.)  treats 
of  Uie  principal  objects  of  j^vemment  in  a 
profound  and  comprehensive  manner.  Za- 
nobelli  has  translated  Bentham's  Theory 
of  Legal  Evidence  into  Italian  (Bergamo, 
1894, 2  vols.).  Among  the  eariier  works 
of  B.  was  his  Defence  of  Usury,  showing 
the  Impolicy  of  the  present  legal  Re- 
MndntB  on  the  Terms  of  pecuniary  Bar- 
gains (1787). 

Bentivoolio,  Comelio;  cardinal  and 
poet,  bom  at  Ferrara,  1068,  of  a  fomily 
diat  held  the  hishest  offices  in  the  former 
republic  of  BoToffua.  He  early  distin- 
cuisbed  himself  by  his  progress  in  the 
fine  arts,  titerature,  philosophy,  theology 
and  jurisprudence.  While  at  Ferrara,  he 
patronised  the  literary  instimtions  there. 
Pope  Clement  XI  made  him  his  domes- 
tic prelate  and  secretary  to  the  apostolic 
chamber,  and  sent  him,  in  1719,  as  nuncio 
to  Paris,  where,  during  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  he  acted  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  afiair  of  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  The  duke  of  Orieans,  regent 
after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  not  fiivore- 
bly  disposed  towards  him;  the  pope, 
therefore,  transforred  him  to  Ferrara,  and, 
in  1719,  bestowed  on  him  the  hat  of  a 
eaidinal^  and  employed  him  at  first  in 
Rome,  near  his  own  person,  then  as  legate 
a  latere  in  Romagna,  &c.  B.  died  in 
Rome,  1738.  Poetry  had  occupied  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  learned  cardinal. 
Some  sonnets  composed  by  him  are  to  be 
found  in  Gobbi's  collection,  vol.  3,  and  in 
other  collections  of  his  time.  Under  the 
name  of  Sehaggio  Porpara^  he  translated 
the  Tktbais  of  Statins  into  Italian.  He 
delivered  several  addresses  before  socie- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts. 
His  discourse  in  defence  of  the  utility 
and  mcwal  influence  of  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture,  delivered  in  the  academy 
of  design,  at  Rome,  1707,  was  reprinted 
by  the  academv  of  the  Arcadians,  in  the 
9d  vol.  of  the  Frost  degli  ArcadL 

BsNTivooLio,  Gkiy  or  Guido,  celebrated 
88  a  cardinal  and  a  historian,  was  bom  at 
t'errara,  in  1579.  He  studied  at  Padua 
irith  great  reputation,  and  afterwards,  fiz- 
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ing  his  residence  at  Rome,  acquired  gsa- 
era!  esteem  by  his  prudence  and  mtenity. 
He  was  nuncio  in  Flanders  from  1607  to 
1616,  and  afterwards  in  France  till  1681. 
His  character  stood  so  high,  that,  on  the 
death  of  Urban  VIII,  in  1644,  he  was 
generally  thought  to  be  the  most  likely 
person  to  succeed  him ;  but,  on  entering 
the  conclave,  in  the  hottest  and  most  un- 
healthy season  of  the  year,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  a^  65 
years.  He  had  lived  in  a  magmficent 
style,  and  was  much  embarrassed  at  the 
time  of  his  deatli — a  circumstance  attrib- 
uted (0  his  canvass  lor  the  papacy.  Car- 
dinal B.  was  an  able  politician,  and  his 
historical  memoirs  are  such  as  we  should 
expect  fix)m  such  a  man.  The  most  valu- 
able of  these  are  his  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  Flanders,  written  in  Italian,  and 
first  published  at  Cologne,  1630,  a  trans- 
lation of  which,  by  Henry  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, appeared  in  1654  (London,  folio); 
an  Account  of  Flanders,  durinc  his  lega- 
tion, also  translated  by  the  earl  of  Mon- 
mouth (folio,  1652);  his  own  Memoirs; 
and  a  collection  of  letters,  which  are  reck- 
oned among  the  best  specimens  of  epifl- 
tolary  writing  in  the  Itahan  lanffuage  (an 
etCtion  of  wnich  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1727).  All  these,  except  the 
Memoirs,  have  been  publisheid  together  at 
Paris,  1645—1648,  folio,  and  at  Venice, 
1668,  4to. 

Bentlet,  Richard,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish divine  and  classical  scholar,  distin- 
guished as  a  polemical  writer,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in 
16^  His  fetlier  is  said  to  have  been  a 
blacksmitlL  To  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  strong  natural  abilities,  he  was 
indebted  for  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education.  At  the  age  a£  14,  he  entered 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1682, 
he  left  the  university,  and  became  usher 
of  a  school  at  Spalding ;  i|nd  this  situation 
he  relinquished,  in  the  following  year,  for 
that  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  doctor  Stilling- 
fleet,  dean  of  St  Paul's.  He  accompani^ 
his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he  availed 
himself  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  In  1^,  he  took  the  decree  of 
A.  M.  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1689,  obtained 
the  same  honor  at  the  sister  university. 
His  first  published  work  was  a  Latin 
epistle  to  doctor  John  Mill,  in  an  edition 
of  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malela,  which 
appeared  in  1691.  It  contained  observa- 
tions on  the  writings  of  that  Greek  histo- 
rian, and  displayed  so  much  profound 
learning  and  critical  acumen,  as  excited 


the  SBOfuine  anticmations  of 
schokra  fit>m  the  niture  labon  of  the 
author.  Doctor  StiUingfleet,  having  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcesto*,  made 
B.  his  chaplain,  and,  in  1692,  collated  hioi 
to  a  prebend  in  his  cathedraL  The  ree- 
ODunendation  of  his  patron  and  of  bidiop 
Lloyd  procured  him  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  the  first  preacher  of  the  lecture 
instituted  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle 
for  the  defence  of  Christianity.  The  dis- 
courses against  athdsm,  which  he  deliv- 
ered on  this  occasion,  were  published  in 
1694:  they  have  since  been  often  reprint- 
ed, and  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  In  1693,  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St.  James's 
— a  circumstance  which  mcidentally  led 
to  his  ftmoug  controversy  with  the  hon. 
Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Oirery, 
relative  to  the  aenuineness  of  the  Greek 
Epistles  of  Phamris,  an  edition  of  which 
was  published  by  the  latter,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Christ-church,  Oxford.  In  this 
dispute,  Bentley  was  completely-  victo- 
rious, thou^  opposed  by  the  greatest 
wits  and  critics  of  the  age,  including  Pope, 
Swifl,  Garth,  Atterbury,  Aidrich,  Dodwell, 
and  Conyers  Middleton,  who  advocated 
the  opimon  of  Boyle  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  and  iUiberality  which  appears 
very  extraordinary.  But  the  motives  of 
B.'s  assailants  were  various.  Swifl,  in  his 
Battle  of  the  Books,  took  up  the  cudgels 
a«ninst  him  in  defence  of  his  ^end  sir 
William  Temple ;  doctor  Garth  attacked 
him  probably  fix>m  mere  wantonness,  in 
the  well-known  couplet  in  his  Dispel- 
sary — 

So  diamoadt  owe  a  luilre  to  their  ibU, 
And  to  a  Bentley  'til  we  owe  a  Beyte. 
Some  were  actuated  by  personal  consid- 
erations, among  whom  wasConyers  Mid- 
dleton, whose  persevering  hostility  to  B», 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  seems  to 
have  originated  fiK>m  the  latter  having 
applied  to  the  former,  when  a  young  stu- 
dent in  the  university,  the  contenaptuous 
epithet  of  faldlwg  Conyers,  because  he 
played  on  uie  vioun.  It  does  not  appear 
who  was  the  author  of  a  punning  carica- 
ture, which  was  {Nroduced  on  this  occasion, 
representing  B.  about  to  be  thrust  into  the 
brazefi  huU  of  Phahuis,  and  exclaiming, 
"•  I  had  rather  be  roasted  than  BoyUdJ* 
In  1699,  B.,  who  had  three  years  liefbre 
been  created  D.  D.,  puUished  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  in 
which  he  satis&ctoriJy  proved  that  ^ey 
were  not  the  compositions  of  the  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  who  Uved  more  than  five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
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w«ie  unanen  by  soine  sophist,  under  the 
tenswed  name  ofPhalarig^  in  the  declin- 
ia^  age  of  Greek  literature.  Soon  after 
UuB  publication,  doctor  B.  'waa  presented 
by  the  crown  to  the  masterahip  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  worth  neariy  £1000 
a  Tear.  He  now  resigned  the  prebend  of 
Horoeeier,  and,  in  1701,  was  collated  to 
the  arcbdeaconry  of  Ely.  His  conduct  as 
head  of  the  co&ege  gave  rise  to  accu- 
sttioDS  {^gainst  faim  from  the  vice-master 
and  some  of  the  fellows,  who,  among 
various  oflEences^  charged  him  witli  eni- 
bezsUng  the  ooUege  money.  The  con- 
test was  much  protnicted,  and  occasioned 
a  lawsuit,  whidi  was  decided  in  the  doc- 
tor's favor,  about  twenty  years  after.  In 
1711,  he  puhliahed  an  edition  of  Horace, 
at  Cambndge,  in  4to^  which  was  reprint- 
ed at  Amsterdam ;  and,  in  1713,  appeared 
his  leniarics  on  CoUins's  Discourse  on 
Free-thinking,  under  the  form  of  a  Letter 
to  F.  a  [Francis  Hare]  D.  D.,  by  Phile- 
leutherus  Lipsienais.  He  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1716,  and, 
in  the  same  year,  issued  proposals  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament — an 
undertaking  fbr  which  be  was  admirably 
qualified,  but  which  he  was  prevented  fixMn 
execudng,in  consequence  of  the  animad- 
veniotts  of  his  determined  adversary,  Mid- 
dleton.  In  1717,  George  I,  visiting  the  uni- 
venity ,  nomiiiated  by  mandate,  as  is  usual 
on  snieh  occasions,  several  persons  for  the 
doctor's  degree  in  divinity.  It  was  the 
duty  of  R,  as  prolessor,  to  perfonn  the 
t^remony  called  creation;  previous  to 
which  he  made  a  demand  of  four  guineas 
from  each  candidate  beyond  the  usual 
fees,  ahooliitely  refiiaing  to  create  any  doc- 
tor without  payment.  Some  submitted ; 
but  others,  among  whom  was  Middleton, 
withstood  the  demand,  and  commenced  a 
ptosecittioa  against  the  professor  before 
the  vioe-cban^or,  who,  deciding  in  favor 
of  the  complainantB,  first  suspended  B., 
and  subsequently  degraded  him  fit>ra  his 
honors,  rif^ts  and  offices  in  the  univer» 
atty.  Th^  proceedings  were,  after  con- 
siderable litigation,  annulled  by  the  court 
of  king's  bemshi  and  the  doctor,  in  1798, 
was  restored  to  all  his  former  honors  and 
emoluments.  In  17S26,  he  published  an 
edioon  of  Torence  and  Phndrus;  and 
his  notes  on  the  comedies  of  the  former 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  bishop 
Hare,  on  the  metres  of  Terence,  whien 
novoked  the  sarcasfic  observation  of  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  that  ''two  daniified  clergy- 
men, instead  of  mindine  thetr  duty,  had 
fidlen  out  about  a  piay-book."  The  last 
WQ^  of  doctor  B.  was  an  edition  of  Mil- 
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ton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  coiyectund 
emendations,  which  appeared  in  1738. 
This  added  nothing  to  ms  reputaition,  and 
may,  in  one  word,be  characterized  a  fiul- 
ure.  He  died  at  the  master's  lodge  at 
Trinity,  July  14, 1742,  and  was  intenred 
in  the  college  chapel.  As  a  scholar  and 
a  critic,  B  was  veiy  distinguished.  Hie 
best  informed  of  his  opponents  respected 
his  talents,  while  they  were  loading  him 
with  classical  abuse,  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  return  with  interest.  Now  that  the  prej- 
udices, excited  apparemly  by  bis  personal 
conduct,  have  subsided,  his  preeminence 
in  that  species  of  literature  which  he  cul- 
tivated, is  universally  acknowledged.  The 
celebrated  German  philologist  J.  A.  Wolf 
wrote  an  excellent  biography  of  B.  in  the 
Afuieda^  (voL  1,  Beriin.) 

BENEKL-STKR5AU,  Charles  Christian, 
count,  bcvn  at  Mentz,  1750,  was,  in  1812, 
president  of  the  ministry  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  in  the  former  gnmd- 
duchy  of  Frankfort,  and  now  lives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hanao.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  humorous  writers  of  our  time, 
and,  in  the  character  of  his  writings, 
resembles  J.  Paul  Richter.  His  fame  was 
established  by  the  Golden  Calf  (a  biogra- 
phy, 1803—1604,  4  vols,  in  tlie  first  edi- 
tion 1  B.  has  written  much,  and  all  his 
proauctions  display  wit,  richness  of  im- 
agery, and  nice  observation  of  character. 

Bensenbbbo,  John  Frederic,  bom, 
May  5, 1777,  at  Bch<^ler,  a  village  between 
Elberfeld  and  Dfisseldorf,  smdied  theolo- 
gy in  Marburg,  and,  in  Gottingen,  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy.  He  ren- 
dered much  service  to  the  latter  science, 
by  his  observations  on  the  fall  of  bodies, 
and  the  motion  of  the  eartli,  which  he 
began  by  experiments  in  the  steeple  of 
the  church  of  St  Michael,  in  Hamburg, 
and  continued  in  tlie  shaft  of  a  mine,  in 
the  county  of  Mark,  having  a  depth  of 
266  feet  He  was  appointed,  in  1805, 
professor  of  astronomy  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, by  the  then  elector  of  Bavaria, 
in  Diiieddorf.  At  a  later  period,  he  has 
written  much  in  fovor  or  the  Prussian 
government;  but  the  influence  of  his 
political  pieces  has  not  been  so  great  as 
that  of  his  scientific  observations  above- 
mentioned.  B.  lives  now  retired,  near 
Crefeld,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rhine. 

Benzoic  Acid  is  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  moderate  heat  to  the  bamn 
of  Peru :  it  rises  in  vapor,  and  condenses 
in  {(lender  prisms,  which  are  white  and 
brilliant  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor. 
When  heated  on  burning  fiiel,  it  inflames 
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and  burns  with  a  clear  yellow  Ii(|lit  It 
unites  with  alkalies  and  earths,  forming 
salts  called  heraoates,  which  are  unim^r- 
tant,  except  the  benzoate  of  iron,  which, 
from  its  msolubility,  affords  a  conven- 
ient means  of  separating  iron  from  its  solu- 
tions, so  as  to  ascertain  its  quantity,  and 
also  of  obUiining  it  free  fiom  manganese^ 
which  forms  with  the  acid  a  soluble  saJL 
(See  Btnxoin>) 

Benzoin  is  a  solid,  fragile,  vegetable 
substance,  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  In 
commerce,  two  varieties  are  distinguish- 
ed, viz.  the  common  and  the  amyg- 
daloidal ;  the  latter  containing  whitish 
tears,  of  an  almond  Bha|)e,  difilised 
through  its  substatice.  It  is  imported 
from  Sumatra,  Siam  and  Java,  and  is 
found,  also,  in  South  America.  Benzoin 
is  obtained  from  the  tree  called  $tyrax 
henzpiOf  and  perhaps  from  some  others. 
On  making  mcisions  into  the  bark,  it 
flows  out  in  the  form  of  a  balsamic  juice, 
having  a  pungent  taste,  and  an  agreeable 
odor.  The  pure  balsam  consists  of  two 
principal  substances,  viz.  a  resin,  and  a 
peculiar  acid  termed  benxoic  (q.  ▼.),  which 
IS  procured  from  the  mass  by  sublimation. 
It  IS  soluble  in  water.  This  add  is  found, 
also,  as  a  constituent  principle  in  storax 
and  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  rem :  it  exists 
in  the  urine  of  cows,  camels,  and  even  of 
young  children.  It  is  sometimes  found 
in  a  crystalline  form  on  the  pods  of  the 
vanilla.  Benzoin  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  lu  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol,  by  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  tincture  thus 
made  is  used  in  pharmacy.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  tincture,  dropped  into 
water,  forms  a  white,  milky  fluid,  which 
is  used  in  France  as  a  cosmetic,  under 
the  name  of  Imt  virgmal.  The  gum  is  a 
principal  ingredient  of  the  common  court 
plaster.  The  acid,  as  well  as  the  gum,  is 
employed  in  medicine:  they  are  stimu- 
lating, and  act  more  particularly  upon 
the  pulmonaiy  system ;  whence  they  are 
used  in  as^ma  and  chronic  catarrii. 

BiiiAifsEB,  Pierre,  Jean  de ;  a  lyric 
poet,  of  that  class  which,  in  modem  fite- 
mture,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  French, 
called  cfton^ofimer ;  bom  Aug.  19,1760; 
educated  by  his  grand&ther,  a  poor  tailor ; 
was  desthied  for  the  printing  business, 
when  his  talents  for  poetry  excited  atten- 
tion. Lucien  Bonaparte  became  the  pa- 
tron of  the  amiable  poet,  who  gave  zest 
to  his  social  songs  oy  allusions  to  the 
politics  of  the  day.  The  imperial  censors 
spared  him ;  the  royal  suppressed  his 
songs,  wlijcfa,  for  this  reason,  wero  read 
and  sung  with  the  greater  eagerness.    In 


1892,  he  was  condenmed  to  imprisooiiMiit 
for  13  months,  and  deprived  of  a  amall 
oflice  in  the  royal  university.  This  pro- 
cess increased  nis  reputation.  The  kst 
edition  of  the  Chanaons  de  P.  J.  de  Bi- 
ranger^  (1  vol.,  Paris,  1829,  24mo.^  con- 
tains the  hqipiest  spedmens  of  wit, 
bumor,  gayety,  si^ire,  and  flashes  of 
sublime  poetry,  which  place  him  by  the 
side  of  the  most  distinguished  tJuauon- 
mera  of  France — Blot,  CoU6  and  Panard. 
B.  ascends  with  singular  ease  fitun  the 
lower  sphere  of  poetry  to  a  high  and 
noble  enthusiasm,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
transition  produces  a  strikinff  efiecL  We 
would  refer  the  reader  to  his  beautiful 
verses  entitled  Mon  Ame.  He  was  neyer 
a  flatterer  of  Napoleon  when  money  or 
titles  were  to  be  sained  by  flattery,  and 
has  never  reviled  him  since  reviling  has 
been  a  means  of  rising.  He  is  a  truly 
national  poet,  and  Benjamin^  Constant 
has  said  of  him,  Btranger  fait  des  odes 
atdiUmes,  quand  U  ne  erait  fairt  que  de 
nmpies  chanaons  {Btranger  makes  sub- 
lime odes,  when  he  thinl»  he  is  making 
simple  sonss).  Dec  11,  1828,  B.  was 
sentenced,  by  the  court  of  correctional 

Solice,  to  pay  10,000  francs  (about  1800 
oilars),  and  to  undergo  nine  months'  im- 
prisonment, for  havinff  attacked  the  dig- 
nity of  the  chureb  and  of  the  king  in  his 
poems  the  Guardian  Ansel,  Ck>ronation 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  Gerontocracy. 
His  songs  are  at  once  a  storehouse  of 
gayety  and  satire,  and  a  record  of  the 
history  of  his  time ;  and  happy  is  that 
nation  which  can  boast  of  so  excellent 
and  national  a  poet  He  often  smgs  of 
wine,  and  we  recollect  no  other  great 
modem,  poet  who  has  written  a  series  of 
songs  on  this  subject,  except  G6the,  in 
his  Buck  des  Sehenkenj  one  of  the  12 
books  of  the  West&sUichar  Dwan.  The 
difierence  between  them  is  striking. 
G^the  mixes  philosophical  reflections 
and  praises  of  tne  liquor  with  a  boldness 
whicn  borders  on  temerity,  while  B.  is 
gay  almost  to  extravagance.  We  doubt 
whether  B.'s  poems  in  translation  would 
ever  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  original,  be- 
cause their  beauty  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  delicacy  and  puncency 
of  the  expression,  which  could  hardly  be 
transferred  to  another  language. 

Berbers  ;  the  name  of  a  people  spread 
oyer  nearly  the  whole  of  Northem  Afiica. 
From  their  name  the  appellation  of  Bar- 
hanf  is  derived.  (See  Barbary  SUmUs,) 
They  are  considered  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  Their  dif- 
ferent tribes  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
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slntenneiiiDg  between  the  shores  of 
)  Atlantic  and  the  confipes  of  EgXP'  * 
but  the  di^rent  branches  of  mount  Auas 
are  their  principal  abode;  while  to  the 
south  they  are  bounded  by  the  Negro 
Mates  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Sahara,  or 
I>esert  For  most  of  wlint  we  know  of 
ihem,  we  are  indebted  to  Leo  Afiicaous 
■nd  the  Arabian  writers,  whose  state- 
ments are  coiroborated  by  Homemann 
(q.  y.)  and  captain  Lyon,  who  have  visited 
them  in  our  own  days.  Much  informa- 
tion concerning  them  is  yet  wanted. 
Where  they  live  by  themselves,  and  are 
not  spread  among  the  Arabians  and  other 
people  of  the  Barbaiy  states,  they  man- 
ifest veiy  little  cultivation, — ^wariike  nom- 
adea,  without  written  laws, — and  ex- 
hibit the  chief  traits  which  characterize 
all  the  Afiican  nations.  They  are  ex- 
tremely abstinent  Their  language  is  a 
matter  of  much  curiosity  for  the  philolo- 
gist. It  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  Teutonic  languages.  (See  Ado- 
King's  Mithridaies^  voL  3.,  5th  part,  page 
42  et  seq.,  and  the  article,  in  volume  x, 
new  series,  p.  438  et  seq.  of  the  Thms- 
aeHmu  of  At  AnerUan  PhOamipMcal  So- 
day.)  We  know,  fit>m  trustworthy  ac- 
counts, that  Mr.  Hodgson,  attached  to  the 
American  consulate-general  at  Algiers, 
has  sent  to  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  U. 
States  communications  concerning  the 
Berber  language,  which  will  add  much 
to  the  knowledge  alread^r  possessed  of 
that  dialect  (For  further  information  re- 
specting the  Berbers,  see  Lyon's  TVooeto 
m  JVoiiAmi  wf/rica,  Langl^'^s  translation 
of  HomtmamCt  ThmeU  in  Africa,  and 
almost  all  the  worits  which  treat  of  the 
north  of  Africa.)  It  appeara  from  the 
Berber  language,  that  the  first  inhabitants 
of  ^  Canaiy  islands  were  of  the  Bertier 


Bekbics  ;  a  district  of  Guiana^  formeriy 
belonging  to  the  Dutch,  but  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1814 ;  watered  by  the 
riyer  Berbice,  the  Canje,  and  others.  It 
extends  from  Abarry  creek,  on  the  west, 
to  Couiantine  river  on  the  east,  along  the 
coast,  about  150  miles.  The  towns  are 
New  Amsterdam,  the  ea|nta],  and  Fort 
Nassau.  The  productions  are  sugar,  rum, 
cotton,  co£fee,  cocoa  and  tobacco.  The 
coast  is  mareby  and  the  air  damp.  Popu- 
lation, in  1815,  29,959;  of  whom  550 
were  whites,  240  people  of  color,  and 
254e9  slaves. 

Bercbtesoadkit  ;  a  market-town  in 
the  Salzburr  Alps,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia, with  9000  inhabitants ;  famous  for 
the  salt  mines  in  its  neighborhood,  the  salt- 


work  Frauenreith,  and  the  aqueducts 
which  conduct  the  salt  water  to  the  works 
called  iZfifAenAotf.  The  rock-salt  does 
not  appear  here  in  large,  solid  masses, 
but  in  small  pieces  mixed  with  clay. 
Fresh  water  is  let  into  the  mines,  and, 
having  been  saturated  with  salt,  is  carried 
into  large  reservoirs,  from  which,  at  the 
worics  of  Frauenreith,  130,000  cwt  of  salt 
are  annual^  obtained.  A  large  part  of 
the  water  is  conducted  to  Reichenhall. 
At  this  place  a  large  salt-spring  was  dis- 
covered in  1613,  and,  on  account  of  a 
deficiency  in  wood  required  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  salt,  the  water  was  conveyed, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  to  Traunstein, 
20  miles  distant  Another  aqueduct,  35 
miles  long,  from  Reichenhall  to  Rosen- 
heim, was  completed  in  1809,  and,  in 
1817,  these  were  a«un  brouj^t  into 
communication  with  B.  in  a  most  admi- 
rable way.  The  first  machine,  which 
raises  the  brine  coming  fi!om  B.  50  feet 
high,  is  near  this  place.  From  hence,  it 
runs  in  pipes  3500  feet,  with  a  fall  of  17 
feet  only,  into  the  second  reservoir.  A 
hydraulic  machine,  invented  by  von 
ifeichenbach,  here  lifts  the  salt  vrater 
311  feet  higli,  in  iron  pipes  934  feet  long. 
The  water  then  runs  in  pipes  7480  feet, 
with  37  feet  fiiU,  to  a  valiev,  over  which 
it  is  led  in  iron  pipes,  1225  feet  long,  and, 
after  running  12,073  feet  ferther,  it  fidls 
into  the  third  reservoir.  Here  is  a  second 
hydraulic  machine,  which  lifts  the  water 
to  a  perpendicular  height  of  1218  feet,  in 
pipes  3506  feet  long ;  and  hence  it  flows, 
m  pipes  73,000  feet  long,  to  Reichenhall. 
The  pipes  running  fiiom  B.  to  Reichen- 
hall amount  to  104,140  feet  From 
Reichenhall  to  Siegsdorf  there  is  but  one 
aqueduct  for  the  salt  water  intended  for 
Traunstein  and  Rosenheim,  94,800  feet 
long.  From  Sieinsdorf  to  Traunstein  the 
brine  flows  without  an  aqueduct  In 
Traunstein,   140,000  cwt  are   annually 

Sroduced.  The  other  part  of  the  brine 
ows  in  pipes,  78,000  feet  long,  to  Rosen- 
heim, which  produces  annuuly  180,000 
cwt.  of  sah.  The  water  required  to  work 
die  numerous  machines  is  brought  finom 
places  many  of  which  are  1^19,000 
feet  distant 

Berchtold,  Leopold,  count,  bom  in 
1758,  devoted  his  tife  to  the  retief  of  the 
wretched.  He  spent  13  yeara  in  travel- 
ling through  Europe,  and  4  in  travelling 
through  Asia  and  Afinca,  to  assuage  hu- 
man misery.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
ence are  contained  in  his  Essay  to  direct 
and  extend  the  Inquiries  or  patriotic 
Travellera  (London,  1789,  2  vob.)    He 
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wrote  several  pamphlets  on  the  means  of 
reibnning  the  police,  which  he  caused  to 
be  printed  in  different  European  coun- 
tnes,  at  his  own  expense,  aitd  to  be  dis^ 
tributed  gratis.  His  prize-questions  gave 
rise  to  many  pamphlets  and  treatises  on 
the  means  of  saying  tlie  disowned  and  the 
fieemingly  dead.  He  offered  a  prize  of 
1000  fiorins  for  the  best  treatise  on  be- 
neficent institutions,  and  was  himself  the 
founder  of  many.  From  1795  to  97,  he 
travelled  through  Asiatic  and  European 
Turkey,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting tiie  ravages  of  the  plague.  At 
a  later  period,  he.  was  engaged  in  making 
vaccination  more  extensively  known. 
During  the  famine  that  raged  in  the  Rie- 
sengebirge  (Giant  mountains),  iix>m  1805 
to  1806,  he  procured  com  and  other  pro- 
visions from  distant  regions.  He  ntted 
up  the  palace  Buchlowitz  on  his  estate 
Buchlau  in  Moravia,  as  an  hospital  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  Austrian  soldiers. 
Here  this  patriot  and  philanthropist  was 
canie<l  off  by  a  contagious  nervous  fever, 
Juty  26,  1809. 

Berct  ;  a  village  on  the  Seine,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mame,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris.  The  Parisian  wine-mer- 
chants have  here  their  stores  of  -muBf 
wine-vinegar,  distiUed  liquors,  &c. ;  so 
that  the  intercourse  between  B.  and  tlie 
o^ital  is  extremely  active.  It  is  increased 
also  by  several  important  tanneries,  sugar- 
refineries  and  paper-mills.  A  large  pal- 
ace, Le  srand  Bercy,  was  built  by  Levau 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The 
park  which  beloncs  to  it,  containing  900 
acres,  was  planted  by  Len6are.  M.  de 
Calonne  was  for  some  time  in  possession 
of  it  The  present  possessor  Is  M.  de 
Nicolai. 

Berenoarius,  or  Bsrenoeh,  of  Tours, 
a  teacher  in  the  philosophical  school  in 
that  city,  and,  in  1040,  archdeacon  of  An- 
gers, is  renowned  for  his  philosophical 
acuteness  as  one  of  the  scholastic  writers, 
and  also  for  the  boldness  with  which,  in 
1050,  he  declared  himself  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  for  his 
consequent  persecutions.  He  was  several 
times  compelled  to  recant,  but  always 
returned  to  the  same  opinion,  that  the 
bread  in  the  Lord's  supper  is  merely  a 
symbol  of  the  body  of  Clirist,  in  which 
he  agreed  with  the  Scotchman  John 
Erisena  (called  Scotus).  The  Catholics 
ranked  him  among  the  most  dangerous 
heretics.  He  was  treated  with  forbear- 
ance by  Gregory  VII,  but  the  scholastics 
belonguig  to  the  part^  of  the  great  Lan- 
tnxxc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 


irritated  a^pinst  him  to  suoh  a  dagiee, 
that  he  retired  to  the  isle  of  St.  Cosmas, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tours,  in  the  year 
1080^  where  he  closed  his  liie  at  a  great 
age,  in  pious  exercises  (1068).  On  the 
history  of  this  controveray,  which  has 
l)een  veiy  much  misrepresented  by  the 
Benedictines,  new  light  has  been  ^ed  by 
Lessme,  in  his  Bemgar  (1770),  and  by 
Staudhn,  who  has  likewise  pubuslied  the 
work  of  B.  again^  Lanfiwic.  This'  B. 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Peter  Be- 
renger  of  Poitiers,  who  wrote  a  defence 
of  his  instructer  Abelard. 

BsRENHORST,  FrBBcis  Leopold  von  ; 
one  of  the  first  of  the  writers  by  whom 
the  niititary  art  has  been  founded  on  clear 
and  certain  principles.  He  was  a  natural 
son  of  prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  and 
was  bom  in  1733.  In  1760,  he  became 
the  adjutant  of  Frederic  U.  After  the 
seven  years'^war,  he  lived  at  Dessau.  He 
died  m  1814. 

Berehice  {Greek,  a  bringer  of  victoiy). 
1.  This  was  the  name  of  die  wife  of 
Mithridates  the  Gr^t,  king  of  Pontus. 
Her  husband,  when  vanquished  by  Lu- 
cuUus,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death" 
(about  the  year  71  B.  C),  Uat  she  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Mo- 
nima,  his  other  wife,  and  his  two  sisters, 
Roxana  and  Statira,  experienced  the  same 
fete.— 3.  The  wife  of  Herod,  brother  to 
the  great  Agrippa,  her  fether,  at  viiiose 
request  Hermi  was  made  king  of  Chaifeis, 
by  the  emperor  Claudius,  but  socm  died. 
In  spite  of  her  dissolute  life,  she  insinu>- 
ated  herself  into  the  favor  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  The  latter 
was,  at  one  time,  on  the  point  of  marrying 
her.— ^.  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
who  lovicd  her  husband  with  rare  tender- 
ness, and,  when  he  went  to  war  in  Syria, 
made  a  vow  to  devote  her  beautiful  hair 
to  the  gods,  if  he  returned  saib  Upon 
his  return,  B.  peiTormed  her  vow  in  the 
temple  of  Venus.  Soon  after,  the  hair 
was  missed,  and  the  astronomer  Conou 
of  Samos  declared  that  the  gods  had 
transferred  it  to  tlie  skies  as  a  constella- 
tion. From  this  curumstance,  the  seven 
stars  near  the  tail  of  the  Lion  are  called 
coma  Beretnces  (the  hair  of  Berenice). 

Beresford,  William,  baron,  duke  of 
Elvas  and  marquis  of  Campo  Mayor,  for 
the  ability  and  counijre  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  war  of  Portugal  against 
France,  is  ranked  among  the  disdnffuish- 
ed  generals  of  Great  Britain.  He  or- 
ganized the  Portuguese  army,  and  also 
tne  mihtia  of  the  country,  in  so  excellent 
a  manner,  that  they  could  vie  with  the 
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beat  soldien  of  the  combined  aimies  in 
the  WBra  of  the  peninsula.  In  1810,  B. 
sained  a  victory  over  Soult,  at  Albu&ra. 
In  1813;  he  commanded  under  Welling- 
ton, and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
▼ictoijes  at  Vittoria,  JSayonne  and  Tou- 
louse. He  made  his  entrance  into  Bor- 
deaux, March  13, 1814,  with  the  duke  of 
AngouJ^me.  May  6,  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  baron  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and,  soon  after,  sent  to  Brazil, 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1815. 
The  prince  regent  of  Portugal  made  him 
leneralissirao  of  the  Portuguese  armies. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Lisbon,  when 
he  was  sent,  by  the  English  government, 
on  an  important  mission  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  rigor  with  which  he  punished  a  con- 

3>iracy  of  general  Freyre  against  the 
ritirii  army  and  the  rej;ency,  in  Lisbon 
(1817),  rendered  him  odious  to  the  Por- 
tuguese military.  He  was,  therefore,  dis- 
m^sed  by  the  cortes  in  1820i  He  then 
went  again  to  Brazil,  afterwMds  to  Elng- 
iand,  and,  in  Dec,  1836,  appeared  anew 
in  Lisbon,  at  the  head  of  the  Enarlish 
forces  sent  to  aid  in  quelling  the  rebeflion. 
BxREznTA  ;  a  river  in  the  Russian 
]»t>vince  of  Minsk,  rendered  famous  by 
the  passage  of  the  French  army  under 
Napoleon,  Nov.  96  and  27, 1812.  Admi- 
ral TtehitschakofT,  with  the  Moldavian 
army,  (breed  his  way  from  the  south,  to 
join  die  main  army,  which,  after  BorizoflT 
had  been  retaken,  was  to  assist  the  anny 
led  by  Witgenstein  from  the  Dwina,  and, 
in  this  manner,  cut  off  Napoleon  from 
the  l^stula.  Napoleon  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  make  the  greatest  efibrts,  not- 
witManding  immense  difficulties  occa- 
sioned by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
climate,  and  the  critical  situation  of  his 
troops,  to  reach  Minsk,  or,  at  least,  the 
B.,  and  to  pass  it  earlier  than  the  Rus- 
aansL  To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  a  ereat  part  of  the  baggage  and 
artilieiy,  Nov.  25.  Afler  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Moldavian  army  had  been 
repelled  to  Borizoff,  by  Oudinot,  and  the 
bridge  there  burnt  by  them,  early  in  the 
morning  of  Nov.  26,  two  bridges  were 
built  near  Sembin,  about  two  mifes  above 
Borizoff;  an  undertaking  the  more  diffi- 
cult, because  both  banks  of  the  river 
were  bordered  by  extensive  morasses, 
covered,  like  the  river  itself,  with  ice  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  afford  passage  to  the 
army,  while  other  pasaes  were  already 
threatened  by  the  Russians.  Scarcely 
had  a  few  cor^  ejected  their  passage, 
wh^K  the  greater  part  of  the  anny,  uu- 
\  and  in  oonraaion,  rushed  in  crowds 
6* 


upon  the  bridges.  Discipline  had  long 
before'  disappeared.  The  confusion  in- 
creased witn  every  minute.  Those  who 
could  not  hope  to  escape  over  the  bridges 
sought  their  safety  on  the  floating  ice  of 
the  Berezina,  where  most  of  them  per- 
ished, while  many  others  were  crowded 
into  die  river  by  their  comrades.  In  this 
fetal  retreat,  the  duke  of  Reggio  (Oudi- 
not) led  the  advanced  guard,  with  the 
Poles  under  Dombrowsky  in  front;  tlie 
rear  guard  was  formed  by  ihe  corps  of 
the  duke  of  Belluno.  Nov.  27,  at  noon^ 
the  dear-bought  end  was  gained,  and  the 
army,  leaving  the  road  to  Minsk,  took 
that  of  Wilna  to  Warsaw,  with  the  hojpe 
of  providing  for  their  necessities  in  Wil- 
na.— ^Besides  the  multitudes  who  were 
obliged  to  remain  beyond  the  B.,  the  di- 
vision of  Partouneaux,  which  formed  the 
rear  ^ard,  was  also  lost.  It  was  intrust- 
ed With  the  charoe  of  burning  the  bridges 
in  its  rear,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  According  to  the  French  bulle- 
tins, only  a  detachment  of  2000  men,  who 
missed  their  way,  was  taken ;  according 
to  the  Russian  accounts,  the  whole  corps, 
7500  men  and  5  general^ 

Bero  ;  a  duchy  of  Germany ;  bounded 
on  the  north  b>'the  duchv  of  Cleves,  on 
the  east  by  the  county  of  Marie  and  West- 
phidia,  on  the  south  bv  the  Westerwald, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine.  It  be- 
longed, foimerly,  to  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria, but  has  been  included,  since  1815,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
wliicti  belongs  U)  Prussia.  It  contains 
1188  square  miles,  with  983,000  inhabit- 
ants. There  are  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
lead  and  quicksilver;  but  the  principal 
objects  of  attention  are  the  manu&ctures, 
which  render  it  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  flourishing  countries  in  Germany: 
of  diese,  the  principal  are  iron,  steel, 
linen,  woollen,  cotton  and  silk.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  manufactures  of  B.  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
skilful  workmen  whom  the  fluy  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  war  against  the  Nether- 
lands, forced  to  leave  their  country.  The 
richest  fled  to  London  and  Hamburg,  the 
poorer  sort,  which  included  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  manufecturers,  to  the 
neighboring^  Beig.  At  a  later  period, 
when  Louis  XIY  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  many  of  the  most  industrious  €ff 
the  French  Protestants  fled  also  to  this 
duchy,  which  thus  became  the  most  mon- 
u&cturing  part  of  Germany.  Elbeifeld 
is  the  most  important  of  the  manufectur- 
ing  places  of  b.  Anotiier  reason  of  the 
great  prosperity  of  this  country  is^  that  it 
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has  been  under  the  sovoRunent  of  rich 
princes ;  and  the  smaDnesB  of  its  teiritoiy 
has  often  enabled  it  to  reniaui  a  long 
tune  neatral,  when  all  the  other  German 
states  were  deaolated  by  war.  The  duchy 
of  B.  continued  in  tlie  posaeanon  of  the 
efecton  of  Bavaria  until  1806,  when  it 
was  ceded  to  Fnuica,  and  bestowed  by 
Napoleon  on  his  brotl)er-in-law  Murat, 
under  the  title  of  the  grdiid-dwhy  of  Ber^, 
There  was  at  tlie  same  time  aacled  to  it 
part  of  Cleves,  the  counties  of  Hombuig, 
Bentheim-Steinfurt,  Hortsraar,  Nassau- 
IKetz,  Dillenbui^,  Hadamar,  and  a  num- 
ber of  lordships  and  scattered  boiliwicka 
and  towns.  On  Murat's  receiriDg  the 
klncdom  of  Naples,  Na^leon  named  his 
ne{uiew  Napoleon  Louis,  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  Holland,  hereditary  grand- 
duke  or  Berg,  with  the  condition  that 
the  country  should  be  under  the  immedi- 
ate management  of  the  French  govern- 
ment until  the  young  prince  should  be 
of  age.  At  the  same  tune,  the  Pruseian 
part  of  Munster  and  the  county  of  Maik 
'  were  annexed  to  it,  and  the  whole  was 
divided  into  the  depaitments  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Ems,  the  Rocr  and  the  Sieg,  liaving 
a  population  of  878,000  on  6908  square 
miles.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  the  whole  was  given  to  the  king  of 
Prussia. 
Berg,  Book  or.  (See  l^pnbolic  Bookg.) 
Bergauo,  capital  of  the  district  of  Ber- 
ffamo  (1150  square  miles  and  306,600  in- 
habitants), in  the  Lorobardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  is  situated  on  hills  between  the 
rivers  Brembo  and  Serio,  has  a  castle 
within  the  city,  and  another,  called  la  ca* 
peUo,  without  it,  besides  two  suburbs  en- 
circled by  walls,  and  four  others  that  are 
open,  containing  together  30,680  inhabit* 
ants.  Amongst  many  distinguished  men 
bom  here,  is  the  fiimous  Tiraboschi,  the 
historian  of  ItiUian  literature.  B.  export- 
ed, formerlv,  more  than  1200  bales  of  silk, 
which  produced,  on  an  average,  £150,000 
sterling  yearly.  Ib  1428,  the  Berffamese 
put  themselves  under  the  repuuhc  of 
Venice.  In  1796,  Bonaparte  took  B.,  and 
it  was  subsequently  made  tlie  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Serio,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Lon.  9°  38^  E. ;  lat.  45<' 
42^  N.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  of  the  authorities  of  the  district.  It 
has  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
a  museum,  an  athenieum,  a  public  libra- 
ry, several  academies,  many  manuftcto- 
nes,  espedally  of  silk.  There  is,  also,  a 
small  Protestant  congregation  in  this  city. 
^The  comic  characters,  Ariechino,  or 
TrufiaidhiOy  and  Brighella,  in  the  ItaliMi 


maaqued  comedy,  are  Bergameaeyor  afiect 
the  dialect  of  the  country  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  city. 

Beboamots  are  a  variety  of  citron. 
It  Ls  said  to  have  been  produced  at  first  by 
grafting  a  citron  on  the  stoek  of  a  berga- 
mot  pear-tree.  The  fruit  has  a  fine  taste 
and  smeU,  and  its  essential  oil  is  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfume. 

BfiaeASSE,  Nicholas ;  a  stateSbian  and 
author,  b<wn  af  Lyons;,  in  1750,  where  he 
was  an  advocate.  He  afterwards  became 
advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Here 
he  showed  his  talents  in  the  famous  law- 
suit of  Beaumarchais  (q«  v.)  with  the 
banker  Kommann.  Unon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  states-general  by  the  city 
of  Lyons»  but  abandoned  his  seat,  even 
earlier  than  Mpunier  and  Lally-ToUendal, 
a  stq)  which,  both  in  his  case  and  theirs, 
was  univeraally  condemned.  Diuing  the 
reign  of  ternyr,  his  life  was  saved  only 
by  the  eventt  of  tlie  9tb  of  Thermidor. 
Since  that  time,  B.  has  devoted  hunself  to 
metaphysical  speculations.  He  is  distin- 
guished among  the  modem  French  ideol- 
ogists by  a  splendid  style  and  richness  of 
ideas.  He  is  the  author  of  jlforole  rHtgi- 
euse,  De  V  Influence  de  la  VoUmti  et  »ur  Vm- 
teUigence,  aadDeU  PropriiU  (1807).  B. 
was  also  one  of  the  most  zeafous  adher- 
ents to  the  doctrine  of  Mesmer  respecting 
animal  magnetism.  During  the  anode  of 
the  Russian  emperor  in  Paris,  1615,  this 
monarch  paid  him  a  visit 

BEROEif ;  a  bishopric  in  the  kingdom 
of  Norwfr^,  that  borders  on  Aggerhuus  to 
the  east,  Drontbeim  to  the  north,  Chris^ 
tiansand  to  the  south,  and  the  German 
ocean  to  the  west ;  lon.  A^  45'—^  55^  E. ; 
lat.59°34'-e2°39'N.  It  contams  about 
13,900  square  miles,  57  parishes,  180 
churches  and  chapels,  137,700  inhabit- 
ants, or  nearly  10  to  a  square  mile. — Ber- 
gtfi,  the  fortified  capital,  with  a  citadel 
(Bergenhuus),  the  laigest  city  in  Norway, 
is  situated  in  lon.  5''  21'  E.,  lat  eCP  W  N., 
180  miles  N.  of  Stavanger,  270  S.  W.  of 
Drontbeim,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  bay  of 
Wai^,  that  stretches  fiu*  into  the  country, 
forming  a  safe  harbor,  suironnded  by 
high  and  steep  rocks.  The  entrance, 
however,  is  dangerous.  The  wall  of  rocks 
also  makes  the  accees  to  tlie  chy  on  the 
land  side  difficult  The  climate  is  com- 
paratively mild,  on  account  of  the  ahel- 
tered  situation  of  the  town.  It  is  re- 
markable for  fiequent  rains.  B.  is  well 
built,  yet  several  streets  are  crooked 
and  uneven^  on  account  of  the  rocAu. 
The  city  contains  2900  homes,  18,€iO 
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1    Gennan   and  3   Duiiili 
chinchefl:   it  ham  a  bishop,  8  claasical* 
school,  a  semiiiaiT,  founded  by  bishop 
Pontoppidkn,  for  12  studentSi  wba  oro  id- 
sinieted  gratis  in  the  higher  bmnches  of 
literature,  a  naval  acadainy,  an  ho^iital  for 
such-  as  are  infected  With  the  seurv>% 
which  is  common  amon^  the  fiahemaen, 
arisittg  fimn  their  food^  pnncipaUy  snioked 
or  sah  meat  and  fish ;  besides  other  use- 
ful institutions.    The  inhsbhams  of  the 
middle   coast   of   Norway   bring   their 
booids,  mastBy  latfto,  fire- wood,  tar,  tmin- 
oil,  hides,  &c^  and  particularly  dried  fish 
(stock-fish),  to  B^  to  exchange  them  for 
com    and   other    necessaries,    brought 
thither  by  the  English,  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans.   B.  thus  canries  on  its  commerce 
with  but  100  vessels  of  its  own< — In  the 
1445,  a  &ctory  and  seyeral  ware^ 
I  established   here   by   die 
Hansealic   cities  of  Geimanv,  and  the 
German  traders^  as  they    called   them- 
selves, enjoyed,  fi>r  some  time,  the  pro- 
tection o4*  the  Hanseatic  lecu^e.     The 
German  fi^ctoiy  comosted  of  about  60 
warehouses.    The  roads  leading  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  are  frequented 
only  in  the  wintw,  when  they  are  passa- 
ble m  sleds.    B.  is  the  native  place  of  the 
poet  Holberg. — Bergen  is  also  the  name 
of  other  plaees ;  amongst  them  is,  1,  a  town 
in  the  Nethetlmids,  a  post  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  warn  of  1739  and  1814.— 2. 
AtownintheeleetorateofHesae.  A  bloody 
battle  was  fought  here,  April  13, 1759,  be- 
tween the  French  and  allies,  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  in  which  the  former  were  vic- 
torious.   It  is  three  miles  N.  E.  Frankfort. 
— 3.  Tbe  capital  of  the  island  of  Riigen,  in 
the  Bahic,  now  sufaiect  to  Prussia. — 4.  A 
small  sriand  in  the  uidian  ocean,  60  miles 
W.  of  Sumatn;  lat  3?  20^  S. 

Bekcsb,  Louis  von,  vras  bom  in  Ol- 
denbuii^  where  he  held  a  high  office  in 
the  adminlstntion.  When  the  Russians 
approaeiied,  in  1818,  the  citizens  of  Ol- 
denburg took  up  arms.  The  French  ma- 
gistrates fied,  but  not  until  they  had  ap- 
p<Mmed  a  committee  of  regency,  of  which 
von  Berger  and  Fink  were  members. 
This  committee  was  afterwards  summon- 
ed before  a  court-martiai  in  Bremen,  in 
which  general  Vandamme  presided,  and 
these  two  excellent  men  were  condemned 
to  deadi,  though  their  acciner'  had  onfy 
proposed  their  imprisomnent*  They  were 
shot,  April  10, 18ia  The  deafness,  firm- 
ness and  power  of  language,  with  which 
von  Berger  exposed  this  mock-trial,  is 
well  described,  in  the  Mnrdsr  of  Fink 
and  Berger^  wriUMi  by>  GMsmeister  oi 


Bremen.    The  remains  of  the  two  potri' 
ots  are  deposited  in  Oldexkburg. 

BEaoERAc ;  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Dordogpe,  48  miles  E. 
of  Bordeaux,  which  gives  the  name  to  an 
agreeable  French  wine,  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dordogne.  There  is  a  white 
and  a  red  sort.  In  France,  it  is  some- 
times also  called  odt^  Cktui^iiagne. 

Berobem,  Nicnolas,  bom  at  Hariem,  in 
1634,  received  his  first  instruction  in 
painting  from  his  fiither,  Peter  of  Hariem, 
who  was  a  very  indifierent  artist.  He 
^n  continued  his  studies  under  van 
Goyen,  and  the  elder  Weenix.  It  is  re- 
lated, that  once,  when  pursued  by  his 
fiither,  he  fled  into  the  workshop  of  van 
Goyen,  who,  to  protect  him,  called  to  his 
pupil%  ^  Ber^  henC*  (conceal  him) :  this,  it 
IS  said,  occasioned  his  new  name.  Love 
of  his  art,  and  the  great  demand  for  his 
paintings,  as  likewise  the  avarice  of  hb 
wife,  prompted  him  to  labor  with  extreme 
assiduity.  To  buv  engravings,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  he  was  often  compelled 
to  borrow  money  fiom  his  students^ 
which  he  could  only  refimd  by  deceiving 
his  wife  in  regard  to  the  price  of  his 
paintmgs.  In  this  manner  he  obtain- 
ed a  rich  collection.  B's.  landscapes  and 
representations  of  aninnds  adorn  the  most 
celebrated  galleries.  The  distinguishing 
charactera  of  tbe  pictures  of  B.  are  the 
breadth  and  just  distribution  of  the  lights, 
the  erandeur  of  his  masses  of  light  and 
shadow,  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity 
in  the  attitudes  of  his  fiirures,  the  brillian- 
cy and  harmony  as  weU  as  transparency 
of  his  coloring  the  correctness  and  true 
perspective  of  his  dedgn,  and  the  ele- 
oance  of  his  composition.  Although  he 
hardlv  ever  left  his  workshop,  yet  he  had 
closely  observed  nature,  during  a  long 
residence  in  the  palace  of  Benthem.  He 
died  at  Hariem,  1683.  Charles  Dujardin 
and  Glauber  were  among  his  pupils.  At 
the  auction  of  P.  de  Smeth's  collection  of 
paintings,  Amsterdam,  1810,  four  of  B.'s 
were  sold  fbr  800,  1000,  1635,  2500 
Dutch  guilders. 

Beromaitn,  Tori)em  Olof^  a  natural 
philosopher  and  chemist,  bom  at  Catha- 
rinebeiv,  in  the  Swedish  province  of 
West  Gothland,  Mareh  9, 17^  obtained, 
after  many  difficulties,  the  permission  of 
his  fiimily  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
'  the  sciences.  At  that  time,  disciples 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  Linnsus  at 
Upsal.  They  were  joined  b^  B.,  in  1758, 
wno,  by  his  acuteness  and  his  discoveries, 
which  were  facilitated  by  his  attainments 
in  geometiy  and  physics,  excited  the  no- 
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tice  of  this  great  man.  In  1758,  he  be- 
came doctor  of  phiioeophy  and  professor 
of  physics  at  Upsal.  Upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Wallerius,  B.  was  a 
candidate  for  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
tiy  and  mineralo^.  His  competitors 
charffod  him  with  lenorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, because  he  haa  never  written  on  it. 
To  refute  them,  he  shut  himself  up  for 
some  time  in  a  laboratory,  and  prepared 
a  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  alum, 
which  is  still  considered  as  a  standarcl 
work.  In  1767,  he  beeame  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  devoted  himself  with  ar- 
dor to  this  science.  He  invented  the 
preparation  of  artificial  mineral-waters, 
and  discovered  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  of  mineml  springs.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  fer  a  knowledge  ff  the 
characters  which  distinguisli  nickel  from 
other  metals.  On  a  number  of  minerals 
he  made  chemical  experiments,  with  an 
accuracy  befbre  uncoorunon.  He  pub- 
lished a  classification  of  minerals,  in 
which  the  chief  divisions  are  based  on 
their  chemical  character,  and  the  subdi- 
visions on  their  external  form.  In  pre- 
paring this  woric,  he  was  much  aided  by 
his  former  discovery  of  the  geometrical 
relations  between  different  ciystals  of  the 
same  substance,  which  may  be  deduced 
from  one  primitive  form,  and  are  pro- 
duced by  the  aggregation  of  similar  par- 
ticles, according  to  fixed  and  obvious 
laws.  His  theory  of  the  chemical  rela- 
tions is  still  esteemed,  and,  if  it  has  re- 
ceived some  newdevelopements  from  the 
further  researches  of  Bertbollet,  it  has  not 
been  overthrown.  The  order  of  Gusta- 
vus  Vasa  was  bestowed  on  B.  He  de- 
clined the  mvitation  of  Frederic  the  Great 
to  remove  to  Beriin.  He  died,  exhausted 
by  his  exertions,  in  1784,  in  the  49th  year 
of  his  age.  Among  his  worics,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  Opuscula  Phys.  d  Chem, 
(Stockholm,  1779,  3  vols.),  and  Physical 
Description  of  the  Globe. 

BERGSTRAdsE  (Germ.f  mountain  road) ; 
a  fertile  tract  of  land  on  the  right  of  the 
Rhine,  lying  west  of  the  Odenwald  and 
MelibcBus,  and  forming  a  beautiful  road 
about  30  miles  in  length,  planted  with 
walnut  and  chesmut-trees  and  vines.  It 
extends  from  Darmstadt  to  the  convent  of 
Neuburg,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Hei- 
delbei^.  All  travellers  on  the  Rhine  are 
delighted  with  this  road. 

Berkelet,  doctor  George ;  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  in  Ireland;  celebrated  for  his 
ideal  theory.  He  maintains  that  the  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  an  exterior  mate- 
rial worid  is  false  and  inconsistent  with 


itself;  that  those  things  which  are  called 
sentible  material  obfteU  are  not  external, 
but  exist  in  the  mind,  and  are  merely  im- 
pressions made  on  our  minds  by  the  im- 
mediate act  of  God,  according  to  obtain 
rules  termed  laws  of  nahare^  m>m  which 
he  never  deviates;  and  that  the  steady  ad- 
herence of  the  Supreme  Spirit  to  Uiese 
rules  is  what  constitutes  the  reahty  of 
things  to  his  creatures ;  and  so  efiectuaUy 
distinguishes  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense 
from  such  as  are  the  work  of  the  mind 
itself  or  of  dreams,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  confounding  them  tosether  on 
this  nypothesis  than  on  that  of  the  ex- 
istence of  matter.  He  was  bom  at  Kil- 
crin,  Ireland,  in  1684 ;  became  fellow  of 
Triiiity  college,  Dublin,  in  1707 ;  travelled 
in  Italy  as  &r  as  Leghorn,  in  1713  and 
1714,  and,  at  a  later  period,  accompanied 
Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  the  Inshop  of  Clogher, 
on  a  tour  through  Italy,  Sicily  and  France. 
In  1721,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  or  Ireland,  the  duke  of 
Gniflon.  He  appeared  with  much  ap- 
plause as  an  author  before  he  was  20 
years  old.  His  works  on  philoeophv  and 
mathematics  (among  which  his  Theory 
of  Vision,  published  in  1709,  is  the  most 
brilliant  proof  of  the  author's  acuteness) 
procured  him  a  wide-spread  fame.  By  a 
legacy  of  Mrs.  Vanhonirigfa,  the  celebrat- 
ed Vanessa,  who  has  become  do  generally 
known  through  her  love  to  Swifl,  his 
fortune  was  considerably  increased.  In 
1724,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Deny,  and  resigned  his  fellowship  He 
now  published  his  Proposals  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  American  Savages  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Establishment  of  a  College 
in  the  Bennuda  Islands.  The  project 
was  very  fevorably  received^  and  persons 
of  the  first  rank  raised  considerable  sums 
by  subscription  to  aid  it;  and  B.,  having 
resigned  his  preferment,  set  sail  for  Rhode 
Island,  with  several  other  persons  of  sim- 
iku'  views,  to  make  arrangements  for  car- 
rying on  his  college.  The  assistance  of  par- 
liament, which  had  been  promised,  not  be- 
inff  afforded,  his  undertaking  miscarried, 
after  he  had  spent  seven  years  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  fortune  in  his  efforts 
to  accomplish  it.  He  afterward  wrote 
numerous  philosophical,  roliigous  and  po- 
litico-economical works.  Towards  his 
60th  year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous 
colic,  which  he  attempted  to  cure  by  the 
use  of  tar- water,  whereby  he  was  induced 
to  publish  two  treatises  on  the  utility  of 
this  water.  He  died  suddenly  at  Oxford, 
in  1753.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  almost  all  brsnches  of  human 
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knowM^  ifis  chumcter  covumincled 
the  reapect  and  lore  of  all  wboknew  him. 
Pope^  his  eoostant  firiepd,  describes  him  as 
possnsed  of  *^  ereiy  virtue  under  heaven." 
His  most  celebrated  pfaiiosoirfiical  worics 
are^a  Treatise  on  the  Frinciptes  of  Human 
Knowledge  (London,  1710) ;  Three  Dia- 
bguesbetween  Hyhsand  Pl]aionous(Lon* 
don,  1713) ;  Ateiphnm,  or  the  Minute  Phi- 
losc^er  ( London,  1732).  His  Woits  ap- 
peared in  London,  1784, 2  vols.  4to.,  pre- 
ceded by  abiograpirr  written  fay  Aibuthnot 

BBnucHxnasir,  G6tz,  or  Crodfirey,  von, 
with  the  ia:on  hand;  bom  at  Jaxthausen, 
in  Suidaia;  a  bold,  restless,  wariike  and 
honofrable  German  knight,  of  the  middle 
ages.  He  plbced  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rebellious  peasants,  in  the  war  which 
they  waged  against  their  oppressors  (see 
Peasant  /For,  in  Germany),  but  was  soon 
made  jprisoner.  Before  mat  time,  he  had 
k»Bt  htf  right  hand,  and  therefore  wore 
one  made  of  iron.  He  died  July  2^ 
1562.  His  biognmhy,  written  by  himself 
was  printed  aC  liuremberg,  in  1731  and 
1775,  and,  for  the  third  time,  at  Breshui, 
in  1813.  This  book  contains  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  social  life  and  customs  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  has  fhinished 
Gothe  with  the  subject  for  his  beautifid 
drama,.  6.  vom  BerHdiingerL 

BvxLut'f  the  capital  of  the  Prussian 
domimona;  principal  residence  of  the 
kins,  and  seat  of  the  highest  councils  of 
the  Kingdom;  situated  in  the  province  of 
KrandeidMirg,  on  the  Spree,  1x7  feet  above 
the  k$ve]  of  the  sea;  Ion.  13°  22^  E. ;  lat 
sap  ay  N.  ;  <me  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
someflt  cities  dT  Europe.  It  is  about  12 
milea  in  drcumierence,  and  consists  of  5 
towns — ^Beilin  Proper,  K61n,  or  Cologne, 
on  the  Spsee,  Friedrichswerder,  Neu»  or 
Dorotfaeenstadt  and  Friedrichsstadt ;  and 
Ssubmiw — Louisenstadt,  the  King's  sub- 
urii,  diose  of  Spondau  and  Strahui,  and, 
outside  of  the  wbUs,  Orsnienburg  suburi). 
B.  has  SS  squares  and  market-places,  15 
gates,  27  parish  churehes^  3/  bridges, 
£c.  In  the  year  1817,  there  were  7133 
houses,  includins:  the  churehes,  the 
odier  puUic  builmnss  (174),  the  menu- 
fectories  (61),  the  stifles  and  bams  (483). 
At  the  close  of  the  vear  1825,  B.  contain- 
ed (the  milttaiy  incuided)  220,000  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  were  about  3700* 
Jews,  4000  Catholics,  and  more  than 
10,000  Calvmists. — ^1.  BerUn  Proper,  con- 
aisdng  of  39  streets,  was  built,  in  U63,  by 
maigrave  Albert  the  Bear.  It  received 
ifii  name  from  the  wildness  of  the  country, 
and  was  setded  by  emigrants  from  Hol- 
land.    It  contains  the  royal  post-office, 


die  town-house,  the  general  military  acad- 
emy, the  academy  for  cadets,  the  royal 
school  of  the  my  convent,  that  of  Joa- 
ehimsthal,  the  Lutheran  parish  churob  of 
St.  Nicholas  (the  oldest  chureh  in  B,),  tha 
Frederic  ornban  asylum  (established  in 
1818,  for  1009  orphans),  with  a  church,  and 
a  royal  institution  ibr  vaccination  (where, 
since  1802, 25,332  children,  beside  adults, 
have  been  vaccinated  gnuuitously),  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,  the  new  market, 
and  many  other  public  buildings.  The 
subuibs  of  B.,  taking  the  name  in  its  most 
limited  sense,  are,  the  Kine's  suburb  (K6- 
nigsvorstadt),  containing  the  new  theatre, 
where  the  famous  Mile.  Sontag  perform- 
ed before  she  went  to  Paris ;  the  suburb  of 
Spandau,  where  are  the  rovat  palace  Mon- 
bijou,  the  veterinary  coUeffe,  the  great 
hospited  La  ChmiU,  with  which  a  chnical' 
institution  is  connected  (numbering,  in 
1816,  5144  patients,  among  whom  were 
419  with  mental  disorders),  the  new  royal 
mint,  &c.  and,  finally,  Stralau.  Outnde 
of  the  walls,  the  Rosenthal-suburi)^  or 
Neuvoigdand,  is  situated.  Before  the 
Oranienbur|^  gate  are  the  iron  foundery, 
where  cast-^iron  ware,  of  every  description, 
is  made ;  the  royal  hospital  of  invalids, 
which  receives  upwards  of  1000  inmates, 
officers,  soldieia,  women  and  children.^ — 

2.  £ci/n,  or  Cologne^  on  the  Spree,  which 
received  this  name  when  it  was  built 
ftvm  the  jKoOnen  (piles),  on  which  the 
Vandals  (Wenden),  driven  out  by  Albert 
the  Bear,  had  built  thmr  huts  in  tne  midat 
of  bogs  and  morasses,  contains  25  streets, 
enclosed  by  two  branches  of  the  Sjpree ; 
a  bridge  100  feet  long,  of  stone,  rating 
upon  5  arches,  and  adorned  with  a  colos- 
sal equestrian  statue  of  the  great  elector 
Frederic  William,  in  bronze,  planned  by 
SchKiter,  and  cast  by  Jacol^;  the  royal 
palace,  460  feet  in  length,  276  in  breadth, 
and  lOU  in  height,  containing  the  gallery 
of  paintings,  the  cabinet  of  artificial  and 
natural  curiosities,  the  collection  of  med- 
als, ^c;  the  museum  of  art>  a  most  mag- 
nificent building,  nen^y  erected  by  Schin- 
kel;  the  royal  riding  academy.  A  part 
of  Kdln  is  called  AW»-Jir(Un,  and  con- 
sists of  4  streets,  built  alon^  the  Spree. — 

3.  Friedrichswerdery  includmg  19  streets^ 
was  founded  by  the  elector  Frederic 
WilUam  the  Great.  Here  are  situated 
die  palace,  inhabited  by  the  present 
king,  oriflinally  intended  for  the  crown- 
prince  ;  me  splendid  arsenal,  in  the  yaid 
of  which  the  365  femous  heads  of  dying 
waniors,  in  relief,  bv  Schl&teiv  serve  as* 
key-stones  in  the  arebes  of  die  windows ; 
the  royid  foundery ;  the  new  guard-house^ 
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built  by  Schinkel,  near  which  are  the 
Btatues  of  Scharnhorst  and  Bfilow,  1^ 
kaucb,  and  three  pieces  of  ordnance  of 
the  lareest  caliber,  two  of  which  were 
taken  mm  the  French;  opposite  to  it 
stands  the  colossal  statue  oi  Blfid^r,  in 
bronze,  a  work  of  Ranch. — 4.  Ah*-  or 
Dorothtemiadt,  likewise  buik  by  the  elect- 
or Frederic  William  the  Great,  and  named 
after  his  second  wife,  has  but  5  regular 
streets,  among  which  is  the  stately  street 
<<  beneath  the  limes,''  2088  feet  in  length, 
and  170  in  breadth,  affording  the  most 
beautifiil  walk  in  the  city,  and  a  part  of 
Frederic-street,  which  is  4250  paces  in 
length.     The  principal  buildinps  in  this 

Quarter  are,  the  umversitv  edifice;  the 
Catholic  church,  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome ;  the  fine  opera-house ; 
the  royal  libraxy,  the  style  of  which  is  bad ; 
the  acisuiemy  building,  destined  for  a  mu- 
seum, with  an  observatory  whose  platform 
rises  84  feet  fit>ni  the  pavement  of  the 
street ;  the  mat  singing-academy,  erected 
by  Schinkel,  and  devoted  only  to  church 
music ;  the  Paris-place,  &c.  The  Bran- 
denburg gate,  which  is  105  feet  in  width, 
was  built,  in  1789,  by  Langhans,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Propylffium  at  Athens,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Above  it  is  the 
&mous  Victoria  in  a jOuocEr^a,  which  was 
carried  away  by  the  French,  in  1807,  and, 
in  1814,  brought  back  fit>m  Paris  by  the 
Prussians:  before  it  lies  the  paric,  880 
acres  in  extent,  containing,  besides  vari- 
ous walks,  the  royal  palace  Believue, 
and  several  country-seats,  belonging  to 
wealthy  individuals. — 5.  Friedrwtsdadt^ 
founded,  in  1688,  by  the  elector  Frederic 
ni  (king  Frederic  I),  surpasses  the  four 
other  divisions  of  the  city  in  extent,  and 
consists  of  23  wide  streets,  among  which 
the  above-mentioned  Frederic-street  is 
distinguished.  Worthy  of  notice  are,  the 
Gendarmes  maricet;  also  William-place, 
a  quadrangle  190  paces  in  length  ana  90  in 
breadth,  containing  the  marble  statues  of 
the  generals  Schwerin,  Winterfeld,  Seyd- 
litz,  Keith  and  Ziethen,  who,  in  the  gro- 
tesque taste  of  the  last  century,  are  repre- 
sented in  Roman  costume  and  periwigs ; 
the  Leipsic-place ;  the  place  of  Belle-Al- 
liance ;  the  Bohemian  church ;  the  Trinity . 
church;  the  French  and  the  new  church, 
with  two fiunous  steeples ;  the  royalporce- 
lain  manu&ctory;  the  academy  of  Freder- 
ic William,  with  the  Reaiachule  (which  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  high  schools,  and  con- 
tained, in  the  year  1816, 650  scholars) ;  the 
CcUegien  or  council-house,  where  the  legis- 
lative committee,  the  chief  court  of  jus- 
tice, also  ibeKamtnargerielU^axkd  councU  for 


minorB,hold  their  sessions,  and  the  archives 
of  the  Brandenburg  fiefe  are  kept;  the 
bank ;  the  house  of  the  society  for  foreign 
commerce;  the  theatre,  which,  in  1817, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  and  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Schinkel ; 
several  handsome  buildings  belonging 
to  private  persons,  &c.— Oiouisenstadt, 
for  tne  greater  part,  consists  of  fields  una 
gardens.  Before  the  Cottbus  gate,  upon 
a  risinff  ^und  covered  with  wood,  called 
Hasenhaide^  was  the  first  spot  devoted  to 
the  new  ffymnastic  exercises  in  Germany, 
invented  liy  doctor  Jahn.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  of  the  cross,  formerly  Tem^ 
peUtof  mountain,  before  the  Halle  gate,  is 
a  monument  of  iron,  erected,  in  1820,  in 
commemoration  of  the  wars  asainst 
France. — ^B.  contains  upwards  of  100 
public  and  50  private  elementary  schools: 
of  burgher  or  intermediate  schools,  10 

Eblic,  60  private,  and  13  special  schools 
hools  in  which  youth  are  educated 
'  particular  employments) :  5  gymnasia 
or  classical  schools,  7  higher  special 
schools  or  coUeffes,  and  the  university: 
also  several  academies  and  literary  soci- 
eties, as  the  royal  academy  of  science  (see 
Academy) ;  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  me- 
chanical sciences  and  architecture,  with 
the  schools  of  art  appertaining  to  this 
academy ;  the  society  for  natunu  history 
and  natural  philosophy ;  the  medico-chi- 
rursical,  the  pharmaceutic,  the  philomatfa- 
ic,  uie  physico-medical  societies ;  the  seci- 
es for  cultivating  the  German  language ; 
the  association  of  artists.  There  are  also,  in 
this  city,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  estab- 
lished in  1820 ;  the  royal  medico-cfairur- 
gical  academy,  for  the  military ;  two  roval 
medico-chirurgical  seminaries,  intended 
to  educate  surgeons  for  the  army ;  the 
royal  veterinaiy  school;  two  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  town  and  country 
school-masters ;  die  seminary  for  mission- 
aries, destined  to  convert  the  heathens  in 
the  western  parts  of  Afiica ;  several  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind ;  a  firee  school  for  Jewish  children ; 
an  academy  for  foresters  (an  institution  in 
which  the  knowledge  relating  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  woods  and  forests  is  acquired) ; 
a  singing  academy ;  a  military  swimming- 
school  ;  a  Bible  society ;  a  society  for  the 
advancement  of  Christiani^  among  the 
Jews ;  an  association  for  the  cultivation  of 
cardens ;  an  institution  for  preparing  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters,  &c.  There  are 
many  charitable  institutions  in  B.,  the 
poor,  who  cannot  subsist  without  help, 
beinff  about  12,000.  Among  them,  the 
femde  charitable  l^^/^tgJp^O'M^  ^ 
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direetresBes,  proYided,  December,  1816, 
ibr  1200  poor  persons,  dkrperBed  in  180 
funilies.  The  most  benevolent  institution 
is  that  established,  in  1794,  by  Kranz, 
counsellor  of  war,  for  relieving  impover- 
iifaed  citizens,  and  which  has  since  num- 
bered some  of  its  former  beneficiaries 
among  its  members.  B.  has  a  consider- 
able commerce  and  some  important  man- 
u&ctories ;  a  royal  bank ;  a  royal  society 
for  foreign  commerce;  a  wool-market; 
upwards  of  900  machines  for  spinning 
wool  and  cotton,  with  29,000  spindles, 
4B34  looms  for  weaving  cloths,  silk,  wool- 
len, cotton  and  linen,  carpets,  &c. ;  nu- 
merous manu&ctories  of  silk,  woollen  or 
cotton  ribands,  326  lace-makers,  44  man- 
u&ctofies  for  coloring  and  printing  stuf^ 
66  dye-houses,  5  sugar  refineries,  4  manu- 
factories of  ornamental  tin-ware,  porcelain 
and  stone- ware  foctories,  the  royal  bronze 
manuj&ctories,  important  manufiictories 
of  gold  and  silver  ware,  of  fine  cabinet 
woik,  of  petinet,  straw  hats,  artificial  fiow- 
en  and  fathers ;  about  25  printing  houses, 
8  powder  mills,  &c. ;  also  Mr.  Jacobi's 
vuuable  coDection  of  worics  of  art  The 
pavement  of  R  is  extremely  bad ;  the  illu- 
mination of  the  streets  imperfect  Though 
some  parts  of  this  city  are  beautiful,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  fiat  and  sandv  envi- 
rons are  extremely  unpleasant  The  uni- 
versity of  B.  was  founded  in  1809,  when 
Prussia  was  groaning  beneath  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  French.  It  proceeded  from 
the  noble  efforts  of  those  men  who,  at 
that  time,  conducted  the  public  concerns 
of  the  kmgdom  (Stein  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  theni),  and 
were  convinced  that  the  only  effectual 
prepeoation  for  a  future  deliverance  fit)m 
the  Frendi  was  a  moral  regeneration  of 
the  peoi^ ;  at  the  same  time  thinkmg  all 
that  dimises  knowledge  and  intellectual 
li^t  an  excellent  means  of  producing  this 
moral  change — an  idea  which  was  real- 
ized br  the  result  Although  the  univer- 
sity of  B.  is  so  young  an  establishment, 
yet  it  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  world, 
and  js,  in  one  branch  of  science — ^in  philol- 
ogy— the  ?ery  first  By  means  of  this  and 
many  other  scientific  institutions,  a  literary 
spirit  has  been  awakened  among  the  citi- 
zeoB,  by  which  they  are  veiy  advanta- 
geously distinguishea  firom  the  mhabitants 
of  other  cities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  society  of  B.  has  neither  the  refined 
manners  of  a  royal  residence,  nor  the  easy 
manners  of  many  other  dties.  To  tlie 
onivenity  belong  the  botamcal  gardeir 
withoat  the  city,  near  Sch6nberff,  the 
anatomical  theatre,  the  anatomical  and 


zoological  museum,  the  dieological  and 
philolosical  seminary,  the  cabinet  of  min- 
ends,  the  clinical  institution,  the  lying-in 
hosfHttl,  &c.  In  the  year  189^  there 
were  1640  students  in  the  university  of 
B.,  among  whom  were  400  foreignersi 
More  than  90  professors  are  emp]<r|red  in 
the  university.  In  the  year  1828,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  German  naturalists,  for 
the  promotion  of  natural  science,  was  held 
at  B^  under  t)ie  direction  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  It  fomished  a  s|^ndid 
array  of  talent,  and  many  discourses  of 
great  interest  were  delivered. 

Bermudas'  Islands,  or  Sokbks' 
Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  are  in  number 
about  400,  but  for  the  most  part  so  small 
and  so  barren,  that  they  have  neither  in- 
habitants nor  name.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Juan  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard, 
in  1522 ;  m  1609,  sir  George  Somers,  an 
Englishman,  was  wreck^  here,  and, 
afler  his  shipwreck,  formed  the  first  set- 
tlement The  most  considerable  of  these 
islands  are  St  George,  St  David,  Cooper, 
Ireland,  Somerset,  Long  island.  Bird 
island,  and  Nonesuch.  The  first  contains 
a  town  (St  Georse's  Town);  the  two 
following,  some  villages;  the  others,  only 
farms  dispersed. — ^The  air  is  so  healthy, 
that  sick  people,  from  the  continent  of 
America,  frequently  go  thither  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  heatth.  The  winter  is 
hardly  perceptible ;  it  may  be  said  to  be 
perpetually  spring:  the  trees  never  lose 
theur  verdure,  and  the  leaves  only  fiill 
when  new  ones  begin  to  appear.  Birds 
sing  and  breed  wimout  intermission. — 
But  these  advantages  are  counterbalanced 
by  frightfol  storms,  accompanied  by  for- 
midable thunder,  which  are  announced 
by  a  circle  round  the  moon.  Some  fertile 
plains  are  seen,  but,  in  general,  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous.  The  soil  is  of  divers 
colors,  brown,  white  and  red,  of  which 
the  first  is  the  best ;  although  light  and 
stony,  it  is,  in  general,  rich  and  fertile. 
The  water  is,  in  general,  salt ;  there  is  but 
little  fresh,  except  rain  water,  preserved 
in  cisterns.  The  inhabitants  gather  two 
harvests  of  Indian  com  in  a  year,  one  in 
July,  and  the  other  in  December:  this 
forms  their  principal  food.  Tliey  like- 
wise cidtivate  tobacco,  legumes,  and  firuit 
sufiicient  for  their  wants.  Their  trees  are 
principally  the  cedar  and  palmetto.  Be- 
sides these,  they  have  oranse-trees,  olive, 
laurel,  pear-trees,  &c.  The  red-wood 
is  peculiar  to  these  islands:  its  colored 
fiiut  feeds  worms,  which  become  files,  a 
little  larger  than  the  cochineal  bug,  instead 
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of  whieb  they  are  ueed.  There  are  no 
venoHKMis  reptilee.  Building  of  vessels  is 
Che  imncipal  trade  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  islandseslend  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W., 
about  45  miles.  The  whole  shore  is  8iu> 
rounded  wHh  rocks,  most  of  which  are 
dry  at  low  water,  but  covered  at  flood. 
They  are  230  leagues  S.  E.  cape  Fear,  in 
Nortti  Carolina.  The  north  point  of  these 
islands  lies  in  Ion.  64''28^  W: ;  lat  d3»f2y 
N.  P(M).  a  few  years  since,  10,361 ;  whites, 
5^462  ;fllavee,  4,919. 

Berk  ;  the  lai|;est  canton  of  Switzer- 
land [3667  square  miles,  338,000  inhabit- 
ants, anK>Dg  whom  are  40,000  Catholics, 
and  250,300  Calvinists),  with  a  capital  of 
the  same  name.  Cuno  von  Bub^nbere, 
in  the  12th  century,  enclosed  the  sraiul 
place  Bem,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress 
of  Nvdeck,  with  a  moat  and  walls,  and 
the  duke  of  Z&hringen,  to  whom  Nydeck 
belonged,  gave  the  new  city  laws.  Its 
population  was  much  increased  in  the 
13th  century.  The  lower  nobility  of  the 
adjacent  country  fled  to  it  for  protection 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  higher, 
and  were  joined  by  the  country  people, 
and  particularly  by  the  citizens  of  Fri- 
burg  and  Zurich.  The  emperor  Fred- 
eric U  declared  it  a  free  city  of  the  em- 
pire, in  1218,  and  confirmed  its  privileges 
ny  a  charter,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives.  In  1288,  B.  was  besieged 
by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  but  not  taken^ 
and,  in  1291,  the  citizens  of  B.,  under 
Ulrich  von  Bubetaberg,  made  war  against 
their  own  nobility,  commanded  by  Ulrich 
von  Erlach.  B.  now  became  an  asylum 
for  all  those  who  suflered  under  the  op- 
pression of  the  nobles  of  Austria,  and 
rose  to  a  height  of  power  that  excited 
tlie  envy  of  ouier  cities,  as  well  as  of  its 
own  nobility.  The  latter,  therefore,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  hostile 
cities,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  iL 
Their  army,  consisting  of  ISfiOO  men, 
headed  by  700  of  the  higher  nobility,  with 
1200  knights,  was  totally  vanquished  at 
Laupen,  June  21,  1339,  by  the  citizens 
of  B.,  led  by  Rodolph  von  Erlach,  though 
these  were  only  one  third  of  their  number. 
After  this  victory,  the  city  continued  to 
increase,  and,  in  1353,  entered  into  the 
perpetual  league  of  the  Helvetic  confed- 
eracy, in  which  it  held  a  rank  inferior 
only  to  Zurich.  Until  the  close  of  that 
century,  R  enlarged  its  dominions,  partly 
by  purchase,  and  pertly  by  conquest  In 
14Cb,  the  greater  part  of  me  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  was  afterwards  regu- 
larly rebuilt.  The  lonff  wars  with  Austria, 
Miian,  Burgundy  and  Savoy  soon  after 


broke  out,  from  all  which  the  conledertqr 
came  off  victorious,  and  in  which  B.  con- 
quered Aargau.    In  1528,  the  citizens  of 
B.  embrac^  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  war  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  they  ccHiquered  the  Pays  de 
Vaud.    The  countries  {pained  by  conquest 
were  governed  by  baihfis,  who  resided  in 
mountain  castles.     From   that   time  to 
March  5, 1798,  the  prosperity  and  wealth 
of  B.  was  constantly  increasing,  as  may 
be  clearly  perceived  fi^m  the  large  sums 
spent  for  the  public  administration.    At 
that  time,  the  canton  contained  over  5000 
square  miles,  and  about  380,000  inhabit- 
ants.   Upon   the  day  above-mentioned, 
30,000  French  troops  marched  against  B. 
It  was  again  an  Eriach  who  led  18,000 
citizens  of  B.,  together  with  8000  auxilia- 
iT  troops  of  the  confederate  cantons,  into 
the  field ;  but  the  memory  of  Morgarten, 
of  Laupen  and  Miuten,  no  longer  inspired 
them  to  victoiy :  the  troops  of  the  con- 
federates, on  their  retreat,  slew  their  own 
commander.    B.,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
its  gates  to  an  enemy,  and  lost  about  half 
of  its  possessions.   The  northern  part  was 
united  vrith  the  present  canton  of  Aar- 
gau, and  out  of  the  south-western  (Pays 
de  Vaud]  the  present  canton  of  Vaud  was 
formed.    By  the  decrees  of  the  congress 
at  Vienna,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
the  bishopric  of  B^e  was  joined  to  the 
canton  of  B.    According  to  the  new  aris- 
tocratic constitution  or  the  canton,  the 
sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  a  bailifl^ 
and  the  great  and  lesser  councils  of  the 
city  and  republic  of  B.,  conaistinff  of  200 
members  chosen  firom  the  city  of  B.,  and 
99  from  the  towns   and    the    country. 
The  former  are  chosen  from  the  citizens, 
over  29  years  old,  by  an  ekctive  assembly 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  lesser 
council,  and  a  committee  of  the  great. 
The  99  members  from  the  towns  and 
countiy  are  chosen  partly  from  the  towns, 
by  the  municijral  authorities ;  partly  fix>m 
each  of  the  22  districts,  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  by  elective  assemblies ; 
and  partly  by  the  great  council.    Two 
baUins  preside  in  turn,  each  for  the  space 
of  a  year,  in  the  great  and  lesser  councils. 
The  former  has  the  legislative,  the  latter 
the  executive  power.    The  latter  consists 
of  the  two  bailiSs,  23  members,  and  2 
secretaries,  and  is  chosen  by  the  former 
from   among  its   own   members. — The 
northern  part  of  the  canton  is  hilly,  with 
beautiful  plains  and  valleys,  and  has  a 
fertile  and  highly  cultivated  soil,  produc- 
ing corn,  wine  and  firuits.    Here  is  situated 
Emmenthal,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
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ftitife  vaBeji  in  Switz«riuid,  where  the 
finest  cattle  are  raised,  and  the  well-koown 
Emnieiithal  cheese  made.  Neat  houses, 
coiiifi>rtabie  dresses,  and  cheerfuhiess,  in- 
dicate the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  valley.  The  southern  part  c^  the 
canton,  the  Oberland  (Upperland),  (to 
which  the  valleys  of  Hasli,  GrindervaJd, 
Lauterforun,  Gander,  Frutin{[en,  Adelbo- 
den,  Simmen  and  Saanen,  with  numeroiis 
smdUar  valleys,  belong),  begins  at  the 
loot  a€  the  high  mountain  chain  towards 
the  Vakis,  and  extends  to  its  summit.  The 
lower  valleys  produce  good  fruits,  and 
are  fertile  and  agreeable :  liigher  up  are 
excellent  Alpine  pastures ;  then  succeed 
bare  rocks,  extensive  glaciers  (the  source 
of  magnificent  water-fiuls^  and  the  highest 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  as  the  Finster- 
aarhoTD,  the  Schreck-hom  and  Wetter- 
horn,  the  Eiger,  the  Jungfrau.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Oberland  live,  principal- 
ly, by  raiainx  cattle. — ^The  chief  trade  is 
in  linen  and  woollen  manufkctures,  es- 
pecially in  EnunenthaL  The  revenues 
of  the  state  amount  lo  about  600,000  dol- 
lan.  The  canton  furnishes  5824  men  to 
the  anny  of  the  confederacy,  and  con- 
tributes 104,060  Swiss  francs  to  its  sup- 
port.—B.  (1062  houses,  with  17,620  in- 
habitaots),  one  of  the  best  buHt  cities  in 
Switzerland,  is  situated  upon  the  declivity 
of  a  hiU,  on  a  peninsula,  washed  on  three 
aides  by  the  Aar.  The  streets  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  straight,  wide  and  well 
|iaved,and  the  houses  [Mutly  provided  with 
piazzaa.  Among  the  pubUc  buildings 
are  the  great  Gothic  cathedral,  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  university  build- 
ii^a,  the  handsomely  built  hosoital,  &c 
B.  has  an  academy,  and  several  literary 
societies.  The  economical  society,  in 
particular,  has  done  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  as  well  as  for 
the  better  knowfedse  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Switzerland.  The  historical  so- 
aety  of  Switzerland,  of  which  the  mayor 
of  B^  von  Miilinen,  is  president,  has  pub- 
lished several  chronicles  relating  to  the 
fertner  times  of  B.,  as  that  of  Justinger 
;tiU  1421),  1819,  that  of  Schachtlan,  1£»0, 
and  that  of  Anshehn  (tiU  1526),  1825. 
The  gallery  for  native  specimens  of  natu- 
ral hwtory,  founded  in  1802,  contains  vi- 
viparous animals,  birds,  butterflies,  insects 
aiMl  plants.  The  public  library  possesses 
great  treasures,  both  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts.  Several  private  persons 
have  museums,  which  are  generally  open 
to  stransers.  Trade  and  commerce  are 
lively :  the  manufactories  furniah  woollen 
doth,  printed  linen,  silk  ftufis,  stockings, 
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&€.  There  are  few  cities  with  finer 
promenades,  or  where  they  are  kept  in 
better  repair.  One  of  the  mvorite  walks, 
for  instance,  is  near  the  cathedral,  raised 
at  great  expense,  and  i^anted  with  feur 
rows  of  tnea.  The  side  towards  the  Aar 
is  108  feet  above  the  river,  which  here 
fonns  a  beautiful  cascade,  equalling  that 
of  the  Rhine  at  Lauffen,  if  not  in  height, 
at  least  in  breadth. 
Bernadotte.  (See  Charles  XJV.) 
Bx&NAED,  Pierre  Joseph ;  son  of  a  stat- 
uary, bom  at  Grenoble,  1710;  died  at 
Choisy,  near  Paris,  1775;  studied  with 
the  Jesuits  in  Lyons,  and  entered  as  a 
clerk  into  the  service  of  a  notary  in  Paria 
He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  marshal  de  Coi^ny  as  secreta- 
ry, and,  by  Louis  XV,  appomted  treasurer 
of  the  dragoons,  and,  afterwards,  librarian 
of  ChiNsy.  In  1771,  he  lost  his  memoij 
by  the  apoplexy,  and  remained  in  this 
condition  till  his  death.  Among  the  poets 
who  have  sung  in  praise  of  pleasure,  of 
whom  the  French  nation  possesses  so 
many,  B.  is  esteemed.  In  173/,  he  brought 
the  opera  Castor  and  Pollux  on  the  stage, 
which  is  a  masterpiece  of  lyric-dramatic 
poetiy.  Rameau's  munc  contributed  to 
neighten  the  general  applause  with  which 
it  was  received.  L^AH  d^Mner  was  not 
published  until  afler  his  death,  but  had 
been  before  communicated  to  hiafiiends: 
it  is,  in  part,  an  imitation  of  Ovid.  Voltaire 
called  B.  U  gentil.  The  whole  of  his 
works  appeared  at  Paris,  1796. 

Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar,  general  in 
the  thirty  years'  war,  bom  Aug.  6, 1604, 
the  fourth  son  of  duke  John  of  Saxe- 
Weiraar,  entered  into  the  service  of  Hol- 
land, at  that  time  the  best  school  for  a 
soldier,  where  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau 

ithe  creator  of  a  better  system  of  tactics), 
lis  brother  Frederic  Henry,  the  marquis 
Spinola,  and  other  great  generals,  were 
opposed  to  one  another.  B.  afterwards 
entered  the  Danish  army  employed  in 
Holstein  against  the  troops  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  commanded  by  the  margrave  of 
Baden-Durlach,  and  waspresent  at  the 
conference  of  Lubeck,  16^,  for  negotia- 
ting peace.  When  Gustavus  AdoTphus 
entered  Germany,  B.  joined  him,  and  was 
present  at  the  atuick  upon  Wallenstein's 
camp,  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Nuremberg, 
Aug.  24, 163S2.  In  the  batde  of  Lutzcn, 
Oct  6, 1632,  he  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  tlie  Swedish  army,  avenged  the  death 
of  Giistavus  Adolphus,  and,  althouffh  him- 
self severely  wounded,  put  the  right  wing 
of  the  imperial  troops  to  flight  Chan- 
cellor Oxenstierti,  the  Swedish  director 
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of  tlie  war  in  Germany,  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  committed  the  command  of 
half  the  army  to  him.  B.,  in  1633,  took 
Bamberg,  Cronach,  Hochstadt  and  Aich- 
stadt;  but  hia  attempt  upon  Ingolstadt 
miscarried.  He  also  brought  the  cities  of 
Ratisbon  and  Straubing  mto  his  power, 
and  frustrated  Wallensteiu's  intenticms. 
The  kinff  of  Sweden  made  him  duke  of 
Franconia.  His  impetuosity  caused  the 
defeat  at  Nordliugen  (q.  v.),  Aug.  24, 1634. 
He  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  The  prudence  of  Oxenstiem 
and  the  valor  or  B.  soon  made  amends 
for  this  fault.  France,  now  entering  into 
a  closer  alliance  with  Sweden,  conduded 
a  separate  treaty  with  B.,  who  went  to 
Paris,  Oct.  16,  1634.  B.  promised,  for 
4,000,000  livres,  to  raise  an  army  of  18,000 
men  on  the  Rhine,  to  act  against  Austria. 
He  now  carried  on  the  war  m  the  countiy 
adjoining  to  the  Rhine,  took  the  fortress 
of  Zabern,  in  Alsace,  spread  his  army  over 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  and  vanquished 
the  forces  of  the  emperor  in  several  bat- 
tles. At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1638,  he  laid  siege  to  Rheinfelden,  not  far 
firom  Bile.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  in  his  camp,  Feb.  18,  by  an  Aus- 
trian army  that  had  advanced  to  raise  the 
sie^.  B.  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  su- 

Serior  numbers ;  but,  having  soon  collected 
is  forces,  he  attacked  the  Austrians  by 
surprise,  Feb.  21,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Sevend  Austrian  generals  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  fortress  of  Rhein- 
felden was  obliged  to  surrender.  May  13. 
He  tlien  undertook  the  siege  of  Brisach, 
the  possession  of  which  was  necessaiy 
fi>r  maintaining  himself  in  Alsace.  An 
imperial  army,  under  the  command  of 
general  Gk>etze,  that  approached  with  the 
intention  of  raising  the  siege,  was  defeated 
wiUi  a  great  loss  by  B.,  July  30.  B.  captur- 
ed several  places  of  inferior  importance, 
during  the  siege  of  Brisach,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  surrender  until  he  had  repeat- 
edly defeated  the  Austrians,  and  then  upon 
very  moderate  conditions,  which  B.  sign- 
ed in  his  own  name,  without  mention- 
ing France.  The  possession  of  Alsace, 
which  he  had  before  ceded  to  France 
under  certain  conditions,  was  now  secur- 
ed ;  but  he  also  demanded  Brisach  as  an 
2)purtenance  to  Alsace.  He  garrisoned 
1  the  conquered  places  with  German 
troops,  and  ordered  money  to  be  coined 
with  the  Saxon  coat  of  arms  and  that  of 
Brisach.  In  vain  were  the  efforts  of 
France  to  deprive  the  duke  of  the  posses- 
sion of  Brisach,  by  proposing  to  place  a 
French  garrison  in  the  fortress:  the  duke 


declined  not  only  this  proposal,  but  also 
an  invitation  to  Paris,  anci  the  offer  of  a 
marriage  witli  the  duchess  d'AiguiUon, 
niece  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  Instead  of 
that  match,  he  proposed  one  with  ti3 
princess  of  Rohan,  to  which,  howev«;ry 
the  French  court  would  not  accede,  lest 
the  party  of  the  Huguenots  should  be 
strengthened.  It  is  probable  that  Riche- 
lieu had  recourse  to  secret  means,  in  order 
to  rid  France  of  the  duke,  who  was  be- 
come formidable  by  his  growing  power. 
He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  disorder, 
which  terminated  his  life,  July  8, 1639. 
Most  of  the  contemporary  writera  conjec- 
tured that  Richelieu  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned:  the  duke  himself  had  no  doubt 
that  he  had  swallowed  poison.  Immedi- 
ately ailer  his  death,  several  French  com- 
miesionera  appeared,  who  enlisted  his 
troops  into  the  French  army:  the  com- 
mand of  them  was  committed  to  marshal 
Guebriant  With  B.  fell  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  Protestants.  His  succes- 
sore,  Baner  and  Torstensohn  (q.  v.),  pur- 
sued his  victorious  course,  and  France 
seriously  exerted  herself,  in  the  war  which 
continued,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protest- 
ants. In  B.  a  graceful  person,  intelligence 
and  valor  were  united  with  a  magnanim- 
ity which  could  not  be  shaken  by  adverse 
events :  \^  only  fault  was  too  great  im- 
petuo«ty. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux ;  one  of  the  most 
influential  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages, 
bom  at  Fontaines,  in  Burgundy,  1091,  of 
a  noble  family.  In  1113,  he  became  a 
monk  at  Citeaux ;  in  1115,  first  abbot  of 
Clairveux,  near  Longres.  An  austere 
manner  of  living,  solitary  studies,  an  in- 
spiring eloquence,  boldness  of  language, 
and  the  reputation  of  a  prophet,  rendered 
him  an  oracle  to  all  Christian  Europe. 
He  was  named  the  honeyed  ieaclier,  and 
his  writings  were  styled  a  stream  from 
paradise.  The  doctnne  of  the  unmacu- 
late  conception  of  Mary  was  rejected  by 
him.  He  principally  promoted  the  cru- 
sade in  1146,  and  quieted  the  fenncnta- 
tion,  caused  at  that  time  by  a  party  of 
monks,  against  the  Jews  in  Gennany. 
He  declined  all  promotion,  and,  in  tlie 
rank  of  abbot  of  his  beloved  Jerusalem  (as 
he  used  to  call  Clairvaux),  he  continued 
with  all  humility,  but  with  great  boldness, 
his  censures  of  the  clergy  and  his  coun- 
sels to  the  popes.  Innocent  II  owed  to 
him  the  possession  of  the  right  of  investi- 
ture in  Germany,  and  Eugenius  III  his 
education.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
umpire  of  nrinces  and  bishops,  and  his 
voice   in   the  synods  was  ragged  as 
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llvine.  By  Mb  jigid  ortbodozv  and  his 
mysdcal  doctrines,  which,  thoufpb  at  times 
enthufliastic,  were  always  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  practical  Christianity, 
he  refuted  the  aubtleties  and  dialectics  of 
the  scholastic  philosophers,  although  his 
seTerity  against  Abelard  and  Giltort  of 
Poree  can  or  no  means  be  justified.  Lu- 
dier  says  of  him,  **  If  there  has  ever  been 
a  pious  monk  who  feared  God,  it  was  St. 
Bernard;  whom  alone  I  hold  in  much 
hi^r  esteem  than  all  other  monks  and 
pnests  throughout  the  globe."  B.  died  in 
1153,  and  was  canonized  by  Alexander 
in,  in  1174.  (See  Aug.  Meander's  SL 
Bernard  and  his  Times,BeT\m^lB13.)  His 
woribs  have  been  tnmslated  fifom  the 
Latin,  and  published  by  professor  Silbert 
Vienna,  1820). 

Be&rau>,  Great  St;  a  mountain  be- 
tween the  Valais  and  the  valley  of  Aosta^ 
11,006  feet  high.  On  its  top  is  the  boun- 
duy  between  the  Valais  and  Piedmont. 
The  rood  finom  the  lake  of  Genera  through 
the  Vahkis,  into  the  valley  of  Aosta,  passes 
over  it.  The  Little  St.  B.,  71d4  feet  hijj^ 
separates  Piedmont  fix>m  Savoy.  Over 
this  Hannibol  directed  his  march.  Ber- 
nard de  Menthon,  a  Savoyard  nobleman, 
who  lived  finom  933  to  1008,  buih  here, 
in  962,  two  hMpiHa^  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  one  upon 
mont  Jouz,  where  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
stood,  the  other  on  the  road  that  feads 
over  the  Grison  Alps,  at  a  place  called 
CoUnmt  Jou,  from  a  piUar  which  was  an 
object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Animated 
by  a  pious  zeal,  Bernard  destroyed  the 
piUar  and  temple,  and,  with  their  ruins, 
fxiih  the  two  hotpiHa  on  the  Great  and 
Little  St  Bernard,  so  called  after  him. 
He  committed  the  care  of  both  these 
establishments  to  monks  of  the  order  of 
Sl  Auffustine,  who,  with  an  almost  unex- 
ampled selMevotion,  exercised  the  most 
senerous  hospitality  towards  travellei^ 
down  to  the  time  or  Charles  Emanuel  III 
of  Sardinia.  This  king,  fkllinjj  into  a 
dispute  with  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
about  the  nomination  of  a  provost,  seques- 
trated the  possessions  of  the  monks,  and 
gave  the  admiustration  of  the  haspiiia  to 
recnlar  canons  of  the  Augustine  order, 
who,  widi  equal  humanity  and  devotion, 
dischai^  the  duties  of  theirpious  calling. 
Upon  the  barren  height  (7668  feetV  where 
the  hospiiium  of  the  Great  St.  JSemard 
stands^  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
highest  inhabited  place  in  Europe,  an 
afanoflt  everiasting  winter  reigns ;  m  vain 
do  we  look  lor  a  tree  or  bush ;  the  glitter- 
ing snow  dazzles  the  eye  of  the  wanderer. 


Assisted  by  the  servants  of  the  convent, 
the  heroic  ecclesiastics,  provided  with 
wine  and  bread,  devote  themselves  to  Uie 
guidance  of  travellers ;  and,  in  order  to 
defend  the  poor  against  the  cold,  they  lend 
or  give  them  clotties,  which  are  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Upwards  of  9000  perscMis 
annually  pass  over  the  mountain,  who  are 
refi^eshed  in  the  hospUiunu  In  the  midst 
of  tempests  and  snow-storms,  the  monks, 
accompanied  by  dogs  (called  marona),  set 
out  ibr  the  purpose  of  tracking  those  who 
have  lost  their  way.  If  they  find  the 
body  of  a  traveller  who  has  perished,  they 
cany  it  into  the  vault  of  the  dead,  where 
it  is  wrapped  in  linen,  and  remains  lying 
on  a  table  till  another  victim  occupies  the 
place.  It  is  then  set  up  acainst  tne  wal^ 
among  the  other  dead  oodies,  which,  en 
account  of  the  cold,  decay  so  slowlv,  that 
they  are  often  recognised  by  their  mends 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  Adjoining  this 
vault  is  a  kind  of  buiymig-ground,  where 
the  bones  are  deposited,  when  they  accu- 
mulate too  much  in  the  vault  It  is  im- 
possible to  bury  them,  because  there  is 
nothing  around  the  hoipiiium  but  naked 
rocks.  In  the  church  is  the  monument 
of  seneral  Deaaiz,  who  fell  in  the  batUe 
of  Marengo.  The  first  consul  ordered 
him  to  be  embalmed,  and  assigned  him  a 
resting  place  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 
The  monument  of  marble  represents  Des- 
saiz  in  reUef,  wounded,  and  sinking  fit>m 
his  horse  into  the  arms  of  his  aid  Le 
Bnm.  On  the  staira  of  the  convent  stands 
his  statue  of  marble.  Opposite  to  it  there 
is  a  slob  of  marble,  on  which  the  republic 
of  Valais  commemorated  Napoleon's 
passage  over  the  St  B.,  May  15,  1800, 
with  an  inscription  in  lettera  of  sold.  By 
means  of  a  contribution  raised  through 
Europe,  a  short  time  ago,  the  habitations 
of  the  9  or  10  ecclesiastics  have  been 
made  more  comfortable. 

Bekmardi,  Augustus  Frederic,  a  Ger- 
man scholar,  bom  in  Berlin,  in  1768,  died 
there  in  1820.  In  his  youth,  his  attention 
wai^  iii^cted  to  universal  language  (that 
is,  t*)  lanjfua^  as  fiur  as  it  is  conunon 
to  a.1  rational  beings),  to  the  mystery 
of  its  construction,  the  mathematics,  as  it 
were,  of  language.  B.,  considering  all 
different  hmgua^as  a  whole,  endeavored 
to  discover  a  universal  grammar  common 
to  them  all.  The  result  of  his  researches 
wpears  in  his  works,  iZeuie  SprachUhn 
(Abstract  Grammar),  1801,  2  vols.; 
AngewandU  SprachUhrt  (Grammar  in 
its  Apptication),  1808;  and  Anfangs- 
gr&ndt  dtr  Sprachwiuenschqft  (Elements 
of  the  Science  of  Language),  in  which 
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many  philosophical  principles  of  language 
are  laid  down.  B.  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind  and  extensive  knowled^. 
He  was  also  a  professor  and  director  of  a 
classical  school  in  Berlin. 

Bernardiit  be  St.  Pierre.  (See 
Pierre,  St.) 

Bernardine  Monks.  (See  CUter^ 
cians.) 

Bernburg,  Anhak ;  one  of  the  three 
dukedoms  of  Anhah  (253  square  miles, 
7  towns,  51  villages,  with  38,400  inhabit- 
ants. The  income  is  valued  at  450,000 
guilders.  Its  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  German  confederation  is  370  men. 
In  1820,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
parts  of  die  population  were  united.  The 
capital  of  this  dukedom  is  Beinbure^on 
the  Saale,  with  4900  inhabitants,    llie 

SubKc  debt  amounts  to  1,034,500  guilders, 
rapoleon  made  the  princes  of  Bernburg 
dukes. 

Bernerb,  or  Barnes,  Juliana  r  an 
English  lady  of  the  15tibi  century,  of 
whom  little  more  is  known  than  that  she 
was  prioress  of  the  nunnetr  of  Sopewell, 
near  St.  Alban's,  and  has  her  name  pre- 
fixed, as  the  writer  or  compiler,  to  one  of 
the  eariiest  and  most  curious  {irodnctions 
of  the  English  i>ress.  The  title  of  the 
second  edition,  printed  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Alban's,  in  148^  is,  7^  Bo^  o/*  ffcitotyn^ 
and  Huntyne^  wiOt  Mar  Pleasvrts  dy- 
versty  andJuo  Ckfoiarmwief.  The  first 
edition  (1481)  does  not  treat  of  coat-armor 
or  heraldry.  This  work,  under  the  titie  of 
the  Book  of  St  Alban's,  became  a  popu- 
lar manual  of  sportine  science,  ana  was 
several  times  reprinted  in  the  16th  centu- 
ry. As  a  typofpaphical  curiosity,  a  smaU 
impression  of  it  was  published,  in  1811, 
by  Mr.  Haslewood. 

Berni,  Francesco  (also  BemOj  and 
Bemia) ;  a  poet  of  the  16th  century,  bom 
at  Lamporecchio,  in  the  territory  of  Tus- 
cany, towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, of  a  noble  but  poor  Florentine  fiuni- 
hr ;  went  to  Florence,  and,  at  the  age  of 
19,  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the 
care  of  his  relation,  cardinal  Bibiena, 
who,  as  he  himself  says,  did  him  neither 
good  nor  harm,  and  he  was  at  length 
obliffed  to  enter  the  service  of  the  bishop 
of  Verona,  Ghiberti,  datary  of  the  papal 
chanceiy,  as  secretary.  In  the  hope  of 
promotion,  he  took  oraersj  but,  disgusted 
with  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  socu^t 
recreation  in  amusements,  which  ms- 
pleased  the  prelate.  A  society  had  been 
established  at  Rome,  consisting  of  voung 
ecclesiastics  of  a  jovial  temper,  like  B., 
and  a  poetical  tein,  who,  in  order  to  de- 


note their  love  fbr  wine,  and  their  care- 
less gayety,  called  themselves  tvufmsfuolt 
Cine-dressers).  Maura,  Casa,  Firenzuo- 
Capilupi,  &c.  were  of  the  number. 
They  laughed  at  every  thing,  and  made 
sport,  in  verse,  of  the  most  serious,  nay, 
the  most  tragic  mattera.  B.'s  verses  were 
the  most  successful,  and  were  written 
in  so  peculiar  a  stvle,  that  his  name  has 
been  given  to  it  {mamtra  BtmescOj  or 
Bendtscay  When  Rome  was  sacked  by 
the  troops  of  the  constable  Bouiiwn,  1527, 
B.  lost  all  that  he  poraessed.  He  after- 
wards made  several  journeys,  with  his 
?itron  Ghiberd,  to  Verona,  Venice  and 
adua.  At  length,  wearied  with  serving, 
and  satisfied  with  a  canonship  in  the 
cathedral  at  Fk>rence,  in  the  poesesrion 
of  which  he  had  been  for  some  yean^  he 
retired  to  that  i^ace.  The  ftvor  of  the 
great,  however,  which  he  was  weak 
enough  to  court,  brought  him  into  diffi- 
culties. He  was  required  to  commit  a 
crime,  and  his  refusal  cost  him  his  life* 
Aleasandro  de'  Medici,  at  that  time  duke 
of  Florence,  lived  in  open  enminf^  with 
the  young  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici. 
B.  was  so  intimate  witn  both,  that  It  is 
doubtful  which  first  made  him  die  pro> 
posal  to  poison  the  other.  Certain  it  ia^ 
that  the  cardinal  died  by  poison,  in  1535. 
R  died  July  26, 1596$  and  if,  as  is  assert- 
ed, his  life  was  terminated  by  poison^then 
the  crime  must  be  imputed  to  duke  Ales- 
sandro. — In  the  buriesque  style  of  poetry, 
B.  is  still  considered  the  best  model. 
His  satire  is  often  very  bitter,  and  fre- 
quently unites  the  good  humor  of  Horace 
with  the  causticity  of  Juvenal.  The  ex- 
treme licentiousness  of  his  writings  is  his 
greatest  fauh.  It  should,  however,  be  con- 
sidered that  he  wrote  for  his  fiiends  only, 
and  that  his  works  were  not  printed  until 
after  his  death.  The  admirable  ease,  for 
which  his  writings  are  distinguished,  was 
the  result  of  mat  efiR>rts,  since  he  repeat- 
edly amended  and  coirected  his  verses. 
The  same  is  asserted  of  Ariosto ;  and  yet 
they  are  the  most  distinguished,  among 
the  Italian  poets,  for  the  ease  and  fluency 
of  their  style.  B.  also  wrote  Latin 
verses  very  correctly,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted ^th  Greek.  His  jRtme  Bur- 
ksdie  (Burlesque  Verses)  have  great  merit. 
8o  has  also  h»  Orlando  hmamarato,  com- 
posto  gih  daX  Sjg,  Bcjardo  Canie  di  Sean- 
dumo,  ed  ora  rifatio  iutto  di  nttovo  da  M, 
Fr.  BemL — ^Another  Berni  (count  Fran- 
cesco B.,  who  was  bom  in  1610,  and  died 
in  1673)  has  written  11  dramas,  and  abo 
seTeral  lyric  poems. 
BsKNun,  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  called  R 
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BoiMM,  bora  in  N«pki»  1596, 
18  praised  by  his  contemporanes  as  the 
Michafti  Angelo  of  modem  times,  on  ac- 
count of  his  success  as  a  painter,  a  statua- 
ly,  and  an  architect ;  but  he  deserves  his 
&nie  principally  in  the  latter  character. 
Richly  endowcKl  b^  nature,  aod  fiivored 
by  circumstances,  he  rose  superior  U>  the 
ruks  of  art,  creating  for  binMelf  an  easy 
manner,  the  faults  of  which  he  knew  how 
to  disguise  by  its  brilliancy.  From  his 
cazly  youth,  he  manifested  a  great  power 
to  excel  in  the  ans  of  design,  and,  at  the 
ag<e  of  eight  years,  executea  the  head  of  a 
coild  in  marble,  which  was  considered  a 
remarkable  production.  That  such  rare 
endowments  miffht  be  suitably  cultiTated, 
his  &ther  carried  him  to  Rome.  One  ai 
fiL^s  fiist  works  was  the  marble  bust  of  the 
prelate  MontajO ;  after  which  he  made  the 
oust  of  the  pope,  and  of  several  cardinals ; 
also  sundry  ^^res  of  the  natural  size. 
He  was  not  yet  18,  when  he  produced 
the  JfyoHo  and  Daphne^  in  marbl^  a  mas- 
terpiece of  grace  and  execution.  Looking 
at  this  group  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
declared  that  he  had  made  very  little  prog* 
resB  since  the  time  when  that  was  pro- 
duced. His  manner  was  indeed  more 
chaste  and  less  affected,  in  the  early  part 
of  bus  careier,  than  at  a  later  period.  Afler 
the  death  of  Gregory  XV,  cardinal  Maf- 
feo  Baiberini,  liia  successor,  employed  R 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter,  assigning  to 
him  a  momhly  pension  of  300  crowns, 
which  was  aflerwards  augmented.  With- 
out forsaking  sculpture,  B.'s  genius  em- 
braced architecture,  and  he  furnished  the 
design  for  the  canopy  and  the  pulpit  of 
Sl  reter,  as  well  as  ror  the  circular  place 
before  the  church.  Amonff  his  numerous 
woiks,  were  the  palace  Baroerini,  the  bel- 
fiy  of  St  Peter,  the  model  of  the  monu- 
ment of  the  countess  Matilda,  and  the 
monument  of  Urban  VIII,  his  beneftc- 
tor. — In  the  year  1644,  cardinal  M azarin, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France, 
offered  him  a  salary  of  12,000  crowns ; 
but  be  declined  the  invitation.  Urban 
had  scarcely  closed  his  eves,  and  Inno- 
cent X  ascended  the,  papal  throne,  when 
the  envy  engendered  by  the  merits  of 
the  artist  and  the  favor  bestowed  on  him 
Intike  forth.  His  enemies  triumphed; 
but  he  regained  the  &vor  of  the  nope  by 
a  model  tor  a  fountain.  About  tne  same 
time,  he  erected  the  palace  of  Monte  Ci- 
torio.  Alexander  VII,  the  successor  of 
Innocent  X,  displayed  much  taste  for  the 
aits,  and  &Tor  to  this  arust,  and  required 
of  him  a  plan  for  the  embellishment  of 
7# 


the  piazza  di  San  Pietrow  TheadminUe 
colonnade,  which  is  so  beautifully  pro- 
portioned to  the  Basilica,  wis  built  under 
the  direction  of  B.  We  may  also  men- 
tion the  pakce  Odescalchi,  the  rotunda 
della  Riccia,  the  house  for  novices,  belong- 
ing to  the  Jesuits,  on  Monte  Cavallo,  &c. 
Louis  XIV  having  invited  him,  in  the 
most  flattering  tenns,  to  Paris,  he  set  out 
from  Rome,  m  1665,  at  the  age  of  68,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  his  sons,  and  a 
numerous  rennue.  Never  did  an  artist 
travel  with  so  great  pomp,  and  under  such 
flattering  circumstanees.  The  reception 
which  he  met  witli  in  Paris  was  highly 
honorable.  He  wos  first  occupied  in  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Louvre,  which,  however,  were  never  exe- 
cuted. But,  notwithstanding  the  esteem 
which  he  enjoyed  in  Paris,  some  disa- 
greeable circumstances  indu^ced  him  to 
return  to  Rome:  he  left  Paris  loaded  with 
presents.  Cardinal  RospigUoai  having  be- 
come pope,  B.  was  admitted  to  an  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  him,  and  charged 
with  several  works ;  among  others,  with 
the  decoration  of  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo. 
In  his  70th  year,  this  indefatigable  artist 
executed  one  of  bis  most  beauuful  woriu, 
the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  several  works 
of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  statuary, 
with  such  ardor,  that,  exhausted  by  ms 
labors,  he  died,  Nov.  28, 1680,  at  the  age 
of  82.  He  was  buried,  with  great  mag- 
nificence, in  the  church  of  St  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  To  his  children  he  left  a  fortune 
amounting  to  about  3;300,000  francs,  B/s 
favorite  maxim  was,  Cki  non  e*ce  talvoUa 
deUa  refolOf  non  fcusa  maL  Thus  he  was 
of  opimon,  that,  m  order  to  excel  in  the 
arts,  one  must  rise  above  all  rules,  and 
create  a  manner  peculiar  to  one's  self. 
This  B.  Ims  accomplished  with  a  rare 
ffood  fortune,  but  the  influence  of  his  style 
has  been  transient.  His  most  eminent 
disciples  are  Pietro  Bernini,  his  brother, 
a  suituaiy,  architect  and  mathematician ; 
Mattliia  Roesi,  Francois  Duquesnoi,  sur- 
nomed  iht  FUminf^,  and  Borromini. 

Berris  (FnuK^ois  Joachim  de  Pierres, 
comte  de  Lyon)  cardinal  de,  bom  at 
St  Marcel  de  PArdeche,  in  1715,  was  de- 
scended of  an  ancient  flunily,but  little  fa- 
vored by  fortune,  for  which  reason,  Ins 
parents  destined  him  for  the  clerical  pro 
fession.  Me.  de  Pompadour,  whom  he 
had  known  as  Me.  d'Etioles,  presented 
him  to  Louis  XV,  who,  being  pleased  with 
him,  assigned  to  him  an  apartment  in  the 
Tuileries,  with  a  pension  of  1500  livres. 
His  wishes  were  directed  towards  raising 
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h»  income  to  6000  livres.  Not  succeeding 
however,  in  attaining  this  moderate  for- 
tune, he  resolved  to  aim  at  a  lar^r  one. 
He  went  as  ambassador  to  Vemce,  and 
obtained  great  respect  in  this  difficult 
post  After  hie  return,  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  fiivor  at  court,  and  soon  became 
minister  of  foreign  a^rs.  The  political 
system  of  Europe  was  changed  at  that 
time.  France  and  Austria,  hitherto  ene* 
mies,  united  in  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  sev- 
en years'  war,  so  unfortunate  fbr  France. 
B.  has  been  designated,  h^  several  writers, 
as  the  chief  author  of  this  alliance.  Du- 
doe,  however,  asserts,  tliat  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  B.  to  maintain  the  old  ^sten^ 
which,  since  the  time  of  Henry  I V,  and 
especiallv  since  the  time  of  Richelieu, 
had  made  France  the  protectress  of  the 
less  powerful  states  of  Gennany,  and  the 
rival  of  Austria.  Oppressed  by  the  mis- 
foitunee  of  his  country,  which,  in  part,  at 
least,  were  ascribed  to  him,  B.  surren- 
dered his  post,  and  was  soon  after  ban- 
ished from  court  His  disgrace  lasted  till 
the  year  1764,  when  the  king  appointed 
Iiini  archbishop  of  Alby,  and,  five  yean 
later,  ambassador  to  Rome.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  In  the  name  of 
his  court,  and  against  his  own  opinion, 
lie  labored  to  enect  the  abolition  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.  When  the  aunts  of 
Louis  XVI  left  France,  in  1791,  they  fled 
to  him  for  refuge,  and  lived  in  his  house. 
The  revolution  deprived  him  of  his  fbr- 
tune,  and  the  means  of  indulging  his 
generous  disposition.  He  was  educed 
to  a  ttate  of  povertv,  from  which  he  was 
relieved  by  a  pension  from  the  Spanish 
court  B.  died  in  Rome,  Nov.  2,  1794, 
nearly  80  years  old.  The  easy  poetry  of 
his  youth  had  procured  him  a  place  in 
the  French  academy.  He  himself  is  its 
severest  critic.  His  verses  have  been  re- 
proached with  affectation,  negligence,  and 
an  excess  of  ornament  and  mythological 
images.  Voltaire  called  him  Babei-lar 
Bou^uetihtf^m  a  fat  flower-woman,  who 
sold  her  nosegays  before  die  opera  house. 
Nevertheless,  Voltaire  had  a  great  esteem 
for  his  talents,  his  jud^ent,  his  criticisms, 
and  his  character,  as  is  evident  from  their 
correspondence  (published,  in  1799,  by 
Bourgoing),  which,  in  every  respect,  is 
very  honoraUe  to  B.  Another  corre- 
spondence, between  B.  and  Paris  du  Ver- 
ney,  appeared  in  print  in  1790.  Afler 
his  death,  Azara  published  his  poem 
Im  Religwtt  vengit  (Religion  aveng^), 
which,  though  it  contains  manv  b<»iutifid 
venes  and  aablime  ideas,  is  deficient  in 


ftn  and  animation.  A  eoUeetion  of 
B.'b  works  was  published  in  1797,  by 
Didot 

Bkrrouilli  ;  a  ftmily  which  has  pro- 
duced eight  distinguished  men,  who  have 
all  cuhivated  the  mathematical  adeiiees 
with  success.  The  &mily,  emigrating  fit>m 
Antwerp  on  account  of  religious  penecu- 
tions,  under  the  administration  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  fled  first  to  Frankfort,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Blile,  where  it  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
republic. — ^1.  James  B.,  bom  at  B41e,  1654, 
became  professor  of  mathematics  there 
1687,  and  died  1705.  The  difierential 
calculus,  discovered  by  Leibnitz  and  New- 
ton, was  applied  by  him  to  the  most  dif- 
ficuk  questions  of  geometry  and  mechan- 
ics: he  calculated  the  loxodromic  and 
catenarv  curve,  the  logarithmic  spirals, 
the  evolutes  of  several  curved  lines,  and 
discovered  the  nuifi6cr9  of  BtnwmOij  as 
thev  are  called.-— S.  John  B.,  bom  at 
Bue,  1667,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time,  and  the  worthy 
rival  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  wa9 
destined  for  commerce,  but  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  the  sciences,  and,  from  the 
year  1683,  he  principally  devoted  himaelf 
to  medicine  and  mathematics.  To  him, 
and  his  brother  James,  we  are  indebted 
for  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  differential 
calculus.  He  also  developed  the  method 
of  proceeding  from  infiniielv  small  niun- 
beiB  to  the  finite,  of  which  the  former 
are  the  elements  or  differences,  and  called 
this  method  the  trUeprd  takvhxs.  In 
1690—92,  he  made  a  journey  to  France, 
where  he  instnicted  the  manjuis  de 
l'H6pital  in  mathematics.  At  this  time, 
he  discovered  the  exponential  calculus, 
befere  Leibnitz  had  made  anv  communi- 
cations respecting  it,  and  maae  it  known 
in  1697.  In  1694,  he  became  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Bdle,  and,  in  1695,  went,  a& 
professor  of  mathematics,  to  Greningen, 
where  he  discovered  the  mercurial  phos- 
phorus or  luminous  barometer,  fbr  which 
ne  received,  from  king  Frederic  I  of 
Prussia,  a  gold  medal,  and  was  made  a 
member  of^the  academy  in  Beriin,  after- 
wards  of  that  in  Paris,  1^  After  the  death 
of  his  brother,  in  1705,  he  received  the 
{Hiofessorship  of  mathematics  at  Bdl(», 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  January 
1,  1748.— d.  Nicholas  B.,  nephew  of  the 
former,  bom  at  Bile,  in  1687,  smdied  law, 
but  more  paiticuiariv  devoted  himself  to 
mathematics;  in  17^  went  to  Grvnin- 
ffen,  to  John  B. ;  returned,  however,  with 
him  to  BMe  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  became  there  professor  of 
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madieinadcs.  Hie  travelled  dirousfa  Swit- 
zeriand,  France,  Holland  and  &igland, 
and,  in  1713,  became  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  science  in  London  and  Ber- 
lin. On  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz, 
he  went,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  to 
Piulua,  in  1716,  but  returned  to  his  native 
city,  in  1799;  as  professor  of  logic.  In 
1^1,  he  became  professor  of  the  Roman 
and  ietidal  law  in  that  place,  and  died  in 
1759.  The  three  fbUowing  were  sons  of 
the  above-mentioBed  John  B^— 4.  Nicho- 
las B.,  boEm  at  B&ie,  1695,  became  profes- 
sor of  law  there  in  17SS,  and  died  in 
Petersburg,  in  1796.— 5.  Daniel  B.,  bom 
at  Qroningea,  Feb.  9, 1700.  He  studied 
medicine,  in  which  he  took  the  doctor's 
degree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  en- 
gaged in  mathematical  studies,  in  which 
his  father  had  been  his  instructer.  He 
visited  B&le,  Heidelberg.  Strasburg,  Ven- 
ice and  Padua.  At  the  age  of  94,  he  was 
o^red  the  presidency  of  an  academy 
about  to  be  estabfished  at  Genoa,  but,  in 
the  following  year,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  Peter^Nirg.  Accompanied  by  bis 
youDger  brother,  John,  he  returned  to 
Bale  m  1733 ;  became  there  professor  of 
anatomy  and  botany ;  in  1750,  professor 
of  natural  philosophy ;  rengned  this  place, 
because  or  his  advanced  age,  to  his  broth- 
el's son,  the  younffer  DanieiB,  in  1777,and 
died  in  1789L  Hewasone  of  the  greatest 
natural  phikwof^rB,  as  well  as  mathema- 
ticians, of  his  time.  At  10  different  times, 
he  received  a  prize  from  the  academy  of 
Paris.  In  1734,  he  shared  with  his  fkther 
a  double  prize,  given  by  this  academy, 
for  their  joint  essay  on  the  causes  of  the 
different  inclinations  of  the  planetary  or- 
bits. Most  of  his  vnritinffB  are  contained 
m  the  transactions  of  Uie  Petersburg, 
Paris,  Berlin,  &c  academies,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.— 6.  John  B,  bom  at 
BAle,  in  1710,  went  to  Petersburg  in  1739, 
became  profbssor  of  rhetoric  at  B&le  in 
1743,  and,  in  1748,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. He  died  in  1790.  The  two  fol- 
lowing were  his  sons^ — 7.  John  B.,  licen- 
tiate of  law  and  royal  astronomer  in 
Berlin,  was  l)om  at  mle,  in  1744,  and 
died,  1807,  in  Beriin,  wliither  he  had 
been  invited  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 
He  hod  travelled  through  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  lived,  after  1779,  in 
Berlin,  where  he  had  become  director 
of  the  mathematical  department  of  the 
academy.  He  is  the  autnor  of  numerous 
wofk8.--8.  James  B.  was  bom  at  B&le,  in 
1750  5  vrent  to  Petersburg,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics,  married 
a  gntid-daiii^iter  of  Euler,  but  died  in 


1789,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  of  ao 
apoplexy,  while  bathing  in  the  Neva. 

BzaifSToaFF ;  the  name  of  a  German 
noble  fhmily,  many  members  of  which 
have  been  distin^shed.  The  most  so 
was  John  Hartwig  Ernst,  count  of  B., 
Danish  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  bom  in  Hanover,  May  13, 1713.  His 
fether  was  also  secretary  of  state  in  Den- 
mark. In  1750,  he  was  made  member 
of  the  council  of  state,  afler  having  served 
for  a  long  time  as  foreign  minister.  He 
soon  became  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  government,  which  distmguished 
itself)  under  his  direction,  by  a  wise  neu- 
trality during  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
other  political  disturbances  in  Europe ;  by 
liberal  measures  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Danish  peasantry,  who  were 
even  then  in  a  state  of  bondage ;  by  pro- 
moting science,  and  sending  an  expedi- 
tion to  Ana,  which  the  femous  traveller 
Niebuhr  accompanied.  He  himself  set 
the  example  of  manumittiiur  the  peasants^ 
and  gave  the  fourth  part  ofnis  income  to 
the  poor.  By  his  efforts,  Denmark  ac- 
quired Holstein.  B.  is  described,  by  all 
historians,  as  a  model  of  wisdom,  benevo- 
lence and  intelligence.  Frederic  V  (q.  vX 
whose  government  he  dbrected  so  well, 
died  in  1766,  and  he  eontinued  in  his 
office,  under  Christian  VII,  until  1770, 
when  Struensee  (q.  v.)  contrived  to  dis- 
place him.  After  the  fall  of  Struensee, 
ne  was  recalled,  but  died  when  preparing 
fer  his  return  to  Denmark  from  Hamburg, 
in  1779,  Feb.  19.  Christian  VII  had  made 
him  count — Andrew  Peter,  count  of  B., 
his  cousin,  was  also  a  very  distinguished 
statesman,  successor  of  the  pr^Teding, 
and  deserves  great  praise,  among  other 
things,  for  his  endeavors  to  emancipate 
the  peasantry.  He  was  bom  Aug.  98, 
1735,  and  died  June  91, 1797.  Hm  son 
is  now  Prussian  minister  of  foreign  aiiairs. 

Berri,  or  Berrt,  Charies  Ferdinand, 
duke  of;  second  son  of  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  (now  Charles  X)  and  Maria  Theresa 
of  Savoy,  bom  at  Versailles,  Jan.  94, 
1778.  Together  with  the  duke  of  An- 
goul^me,  he  received  an  ina<lequate  edu- 
cation under  the  duke  of  Sereut :  never- 
theless, in  his  eariy  youth,  he  dispWed 
some  talents  and  a  good  heart.  In  1799, 
he  fled  vrith  his  &ther  to  Turin,  served 
under  him  and  Cond^  on  the  ^ine,  and 
early  learned  the  art  of  winninir  the  love 
of  the  soldiers.  With  his  fbnuly,  he  re- 
piured  to  Russia,  and,  in  1801,  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  alternately  at  Lon- 
don and  Hartwell,  continually  occupied 
with  i^ana  for  Ae  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
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bona  April  13, 1814,  B.  landed  at  Cher- 
bourg, aiid  paaaed  through  the  cities  of 
Bajeux,  Co^d,  Roueo,  &c^  gaising  over 
the  soldiers  and  national  guards  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons,  distributing  alms, 
and  delivering  prisoners.  He  uiule  his 
entrance  into  raris  April  21,  where  he 
gained  popularity  by  visiting  the  mer- 
chants, manu&cturers  and  artists.  Mav 
15,  he  was  appointed  colonel-general, 
receiving  a  civd  hst  of  1,500,000  fi-ancsi. 
Aug.  1,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  and  the  fortified 
places  in  Lorraine,  Franche-Comti^  and 
Alsace.  When  Napoleon  landed  fit>m 
Elba,  the  king  committed  to  B.  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  and  round 
Paris.  All  his  efforts  to  secure  their 
fidelity  provine  ineffectual,  he  was  oblig[ed 
to  retreat,  on  die  night  of  March  19,  with 
the  troops  of  the  household,  to  Ghent,  and 
Alost,  where  the  kinff  then  was.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo  enabled  him  to  return 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  July  8,  and 
surrendered  his  command  over  the  troops 
of  the  household  into  the  hands  of  the 
king.  In  August,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  electoral  college  of  the  department 
of  the  North.  At  the  opening  of  the 
chambers  in  Paris,  he  took  tlie  oath  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  and  was  ap- 

Eointed  president  of  the  fi>urth  bureau ; 
ut  he  soon  retired  fix)m  public  life. 
Louvel  (q.  v.)  had  been,  for 'several  veais, 
meditating  the  extirpation  of  the  house 
of  BouriK)n,  bv  the  assassination  of  the 
duke.  Feb.  la,  1820,  he  attacked  him 
just  as  he  had  left  tlie  opera-house,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  steppmg  into  his  car- 
riage, and  gave  him  a  mortal  blow.  The 
duke  showed  the  greatest  firmness  and 
Christian  resiimation  even  to  the  moment 
of  his  death  (Feb.  14,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning^  He  had  been  carried  into  the 
saloon  of  the  opera-house.  Here  he  con- 
soled his  wife,  and  said,  Mhiagtz-vous 
pour  rmfant  que  vow  porUz  dang  voitrt 
sein!  (Take  care  of  yourself^  for  the  sake 
of  the  child  in  your  bosom!)  He  then 
caused  the  children,  whom  he  had  in 
London  before  his  marriage,  to  be  called, 
and,  after  reconmiending  them  to  his 
wife,  preimred  himself  for  death,  forgave 
his  murderer,  confessed  himself^  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament.  Benevolence,  grat- 
itude and  generosity  were  the  best  fea- 
tures in  the  character  of  this  prince,  by 
whose  death  all  France  was  plunged  into 
consternation.  (See  Chateaubriand's  Me- 
motres  touckant  la  VUd  la  Mori  du  Due 
de  Berriy  Paris,  1820.)  The  duke  left  by 
his  wife    Carolina  Ferdinanda  Louisa, 


eldest  daugh^r  of  prince,  aflerwaids  king 
Francis  I,  ruler  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  whom 
he  married  June  17, 1816,  only  a  daughter, 
Louisa  Maria  Theresa  of  Artois,  made- 
moiselle de  France,  bora  Feb.  21, 1819. 
Great  was  the  ioy  of  the  royal  ftmily, 
when  the  duke%  widow  was  delivered, 
SepL  29,  of  a  prince,  who  bears  the  name 
of  Henry,  duke  of  Bordeaux  (Henri 
Charies  Ferdinand  IKeudonn^  d' Artois, 
petit-fils  de  France),  (dee  Chambord.)— 
Although  Louvel's  deed  had  no  connex- 
ion widi  a  conspiracy,  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  an  accomplice  being  discovered, 
yet  the  mutual  denunciations  to  which  it 
gave  rise  produced  much  par^  excite- 
ment, and  occasioned  some  laws  of  ex- 
ception. (See  iVonce,  and  JSrogD^ion, 
latoi  of,)  The  opera-house,  near  which 
the  crime  was  committed,  and  in  which 
the  duke  died,  was  puUed  down,  and  a 
column  erected  on  the  spot.  A  new 
opera-house  wais  built  in  another  place. 

BxaKi,  or  Beart;  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  France,  a  province  and  dukedom 
of  that  country,  of  which  Bourges  was 
the  capital,  almost  in  the  centre  of  France. 
(See  DqKoimtnL) 

Berserker,  a  descendant  of  the  eight* 
handed  Smrkader  and  the  beautiful  Alf^ 
hilde,  was,  according  to  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  a  fiunous  warrior.  He  dis- 
dained me  protection  of  armor,  whence 
he  received  his  name,  which  signifies, 
according  to  Ihie,  armorUss*  He  ra^ed 
like  a  madman  in  battle.  He  killed  kmg 
Swafurlam,  and  married  his  daughter,  1^ 
whom  he  had  12  sons,  as  ustameable  as 
himself.  They  were  also  called  B^  and, 
since  their  time,  the  name  has  been  com- 
monly given  to  men  of  headstrong  violence. 

Berth lER,  Alexander;  prince  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Wagram,  marshal,  vice-consta- 
ble of  France,  &c. ;  born  in  Paris,  Dec. 
30, 1753 ;  son  of  a.  distinguished  officer ; 
was,  while  yet  young,  empk>yed  in  the 
ffeneral  stan,  served  in  America,  and 
fought  with  Lafayette  for  the  libertv  of 
the  U.  Statea  In  the  first  years  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  appointed  major-sen- 
era!  in  the  national  fiiard  of  Versailles, 
and  conducted  himself  in  this  post  with 
uniform  moderation.  Dec  28,  1791,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff 
in  the  army  of  marshal  Luckner,  marched 
against  La  Vendee  in  17d3^  and  joined 
the  army  of  lUily  in  1796,  with  the  rank 
of  general  of  division,  where,  as  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  he  contributed  much  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1797,  general  Bonaparte  sent  him  to 
Paris  to  deliver  to  the  directoiy  the  treaty 
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of  CainM-Fonnio.  In  Januaiy,  1796,  he 
recemd  the  chief  comoiaiid  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  was  ordered  by  the  directoiy 
to  march  against  the  doroizuons  of  the 
pope.  In  tSe  beginning  of  Februajy,  he 
made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  aboh^ed 
the  papal  goTemment,  and  establisbed  a 
consular  one.  Beinr  much  attached  to 
general  Bonaparte,  he  fbllowed  him  to 
Egypt  as  chief  of  the  general  stafil  A  fter 
the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Bonaparte  appoint* 
ed  him  minister  of  war.  He  afterwanls 
became  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
reserve,  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy, 
in  1800,  and  contributed  to  the  passage 
of  St.  Beniard  and  the  victoiy  at  Maren- 
go. He  rigned  the  armistice  of  Alessan- 
dria, formed  the  provinonal  government 
of  Piedmont,  and  went  on  an  extraordi- 
naiy  misBion  to  Spain.  He  then  received 
again  the  department  of  war,  which,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Caznot.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
Milan,  June,  1805,  to  be  present  at  his 
MHonation,  and,  in  October,  was  appoint- 
ed ciuef  of  the  general  staff  of  the  ^rand 
anny  in  Germany.  Oct  19,  he  signed 
the  capitulation  of  Ufan,  with  Mack,  and, 
Dec  dy  the  armistice  of  Austerlitz.  Hav- 
ing, in  1806,  accompanied  the  emperor  in 
hiscara|»ign  against  Prussia,  he  signed 
the  axnustice  of  Tilsit,  June,  1807.  He 
aflefwaids  reagned  his  post  as  minister 
of  war,  and,  having  been  app<Mnted  vice- 
coDslabie  of  France,  married,  in  1806, 
Maria  Elizabeth  Amalia,  daughter  of  duke 
William  of  Bavaria-Birkenfeld,  and  con- 
tmaed  to  be  the  companion  of  Napoleon 
in  aH  lus  esqpeditions.  In  the  campaign 
against  Austria,  in  1809,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Wagram,  and  received  the  title 
of  prtnce  of  fragram.  In  1810,  as  proxy 
of  Napoleon,  he  received  the  hand  of 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Francis  I,  and  accompanied  her  to  France. 
Somewhat  later,  Napoleon  made  him 
colonel-general  of  the  Swiss  troops.  In 
1812,  he  was  with  the  army  in  Russia,  as 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  which  post  he 
also  heU  in  1813.  After  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication, he  lost  his  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatei,  but  retained  his  other  honore,  and 
poaseaaed  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
Louis  XVIII,  whom,  after  Napoleon's 
retuin,  he  accompanied  to  the  Nether- 
lands, whence  he  repaired  to  his  familv 
at  Bamberg,  where  he  arrived  May  30. 
After  his  anival  at  this  place,  he  was 
observed  to  be  sunk  in  a  profound  mel- 
ancholy;  and  when,  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  1,  the  music  of  the  Rusnan  troops, 
on  their  march  to  the  French  bofders. 


wus  heard  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself^ 
fSrom  a  vrindow  of  the  third  story  of  his 
palace.  (See  Miffwirei  d^AUsoandrt  Ber- 
ikier,  Pr.  de  JVkufekatd  d  de  Wagnm, 
Paris,  1836.)  He  left  a  son,  Alexander 
(bom  in  1810),  and  two  daughters. 

Berthollxt,   Claude   Louis,  count; 
member  of  the  scientific  academies  at 
Paris,  London,  Turin,  Haerlem,  &c. ;  one 
of  the  most  eminent  theoretical  chemists 
of  our  times ;  bom  at  Talloire,  in  Savoy, 
I>ec  9, 1748 ;  studied  medicme  at  Turin ; 
went,  in  1772,  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
connected  with  Lavoisier ;  was  admitted, 
in  1780,  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  in  that  city ;  was  made,  in  1794, 
professor  in  the  normal  school  there,  and 
was  sent  to  Italy,  in  1796,  in  order  to  se- 
lect the  monuments  that  were  to  be  car- 
ried to  Paris.    He  followed  Boni^iarte  to 
Effypt,  and  returned  with  him  in  1799. 
Alter  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Benat-^muervaieur ;  after- 
wards, count  and  grand  officer  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.    In  1804,  Napoleon  ap- 
Cted  him  senator  for  the  district  of 
itpellier.     In  1613,  he  received  tlie 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Reunion. 
April  1, 1814^  however,  he  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment and  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon. 
Louis  XVIII  made  him  a  peer;  but  Na* 
poleon  passed  him  by  in  1815.     Afler 
the  restoration  of  Louis,  he  took  his  seat 
again  in  the  chamber  of  peers.    Amonr 
the  inventions  and  new  processes  with 
which  the  sciences  and  tlie  arts  were  en- 
riched by  him,  the  most  important  are 
those  for  thO'Charring  of  vessels  to  pre- 
serve water  in  ships,  for  the  sti^nmg  and 
glazing  of  linen,  &C.,  but  principally  that 
for  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  substances 
by  means  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  which, 
since  1786.  has  been  in  general  use  in 
France.    Besides  different  essays  in  die 
collections  of  the  academy  and  the  insti- 
tute, he  has  written  several  larger  worics, 
among  which  his  Esmd  de  Sl^ique  CfU- 
mique  (1603, 2  vols. ;  trandated  into  Eng- 
lish, German  and  Italian)  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  important,  and  as  one  of 
tbe  finest  productions  of  our  times.    The 
complicated  phenomena  of  chemistry  are 
reduced,  in  this  work,  to  the  strict  and 
simple  laws  of  mechimics.    He  had  also 
a  lai^  share  in  the  reftMtnadon  of  the 
chenucal  nomenclature,  as  well  as  in  the 
publication  of  the  work  that  appeared  on 
this  subject  in  Paris,  l7d7-^Mhode  de 
JVbsienefcihire    Ckimijue.      He   died   in 
Paris,  Nov.  7, 182a^.g,,,,  ,^  v^uugic 
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Bkrthoud,  Ferdinand,  celebrated  for 
his  roarine  chronometers,  bom  at  Plance- 
mont,  in  the  county  of  Neufcbatel,  in 
1727,  was  destined  for  the  church,  but, 
at  the  aj|;e  of  16,  conceived  an  irresistible 
inclinati<xi  for  mechanics.  His  &ther 
caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  ait  of 
watchmaking,  and,  to  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  perfecting  his  knowled^ 
sent  him  to  raris.  He  resided  in  that 
city  from  1745^  and  there  made  his  first 
marine  chronometers,  which  have  been 
used,  by  French  navi|;ators,  on  so  many 
occasions^  for  extending  and  correcting 
geographical  knowledge.  He  left  several 
wows  relating  to  his  art  He  died  in 
1807.  His  nephew,  Louis  B.,  his  pupil, 
and  the  heir  of  his  talents,  has  extended 
his  improvements  still  further.  His  chro- 
nometers are  in  the  hands  of  almost  all 
navigators,  and  are  even  more  convenient 
than  those  of  his  unde.  They  are  &- 
mous  for  accuracy. 

Bertoli,  Giovanni  Domenico,  count 
of;  bom,  in  1676,  at  Moreto,  in  Friuli ;  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  a  place  where 
many  antiquities  existed,  of  which  nobody 
had  taken  notice.  The  inhabitants  had 
even  been  in  the  habit,  for  a  lon^  time, 
of  buildinff  their  houses  with  ruins  and 
remains  of  art.  To  prevent  further  de- 
struction, K,  in  conjunction  with  other 
men  of  learning  and  taste,  bought  all  the 
ancient  marbles  which  were  excavated. 
Muratori  and  Apostolo  Zeno  encouraged 
him  in  his  antiquarian  researches  and 
publications.  B.  died  in  1758.  His  most 
important  work  is  Le  AnHchUiL  di  AqwH^a 
fTofime  e  sacrtj  Venice,  1739,  foL  Some 
■of  his  treatises  are  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  P.  Cdogera;  others  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Socieih  Cdumbaria  at  Flor- 
ence. 

Berton,  Henry  Montan ;  son  of  Peter 
Berton,  who,  when  director  of  the  opera 
at  Paris,  induced  Gluck  and  Piccini  to 
come  to  Paris.  R  waa  bora  Dec.  17, 
1767,  in  Paris,  and  formed  himself  under 
the  great  masters  Gluck,  Piccini,  Paeai- 
ello  and  SacchinL  When  19  years  old, 
he  first  appeared  before  the  public,  as  a 
compo&er^'m  the  Concert  8pirUud,  When 
the  conservatory  was  established,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  harmony^  In  1807, 
he  vras  made  director  of  the  Italian  opera, 
and  afterwards  leader  of  tlie  choir  (c^ 
du  chant)  at  the  great  imperial  opera.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  Russia  by  the 
emperor,  but  soon  returned  to  France. 
His  most  famous  opera  is  Aline  Reine  dt 
Golcondt,  His  Montano  and  Stephamey 
olso,  are  distinguished. 


Bertrand,  Henri  Gratien,  count ;  gen- 
eral of  division,  aid-de-camp  of  Napoleon, 
ffrand  marshal  of  the  palace,  &c. ;  ramous 
for  his  attachment  to  Napoleon,  whom  be 
and  his  family  voluntanly  accompanied 
to  St.  Helena.  He  was  bora  of  parents 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  entered  the 
military  service,  distmguiahed  himself  m 
the  corps  of  engineers,  and  rose  to  tlie 
post  of  general  of  brigade.  In  the  camp 
at  Boulogne,  in  1804,  Napoleon  had  oc- 
casion to  become  acquamted  with  his 
worth.  From  that  time  B.  was  with  him 
in  all  his  campaigns,  signalizing  himself 
every  where,  especially  at  Austeriitz, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  emperor's  aides- 
de-camp.  In  1806,  he  took  Spandau,  a 
fortress  about  6  or  7  miles  from  Berlin, 
after  an  attack  of  a  few  days ;  and,  in 
1807,  contributed  to  the  victory  over  the 
Russians  at  Friedland,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  tiie  enemy  hy  his  masterly 
conduct  in  building  two  bridges  over  the 
Danube,  after  the  battle  at  Asgem^  in  the 
war  of  1809  against  Austria.  He  distin- 
guished himself  equally  in  the  campaigns 
of  1812  and  1813,  particulariv  at  Lutzen 
and  Bautzen.  In  October,  1813,  he  de- 
fended several  important  posts  against 
superior  numbers,  and,  after  the  barae  of 
Leipaic,  in  which  he  defended  Lindenau 
against  Giulay,  conducted  the  retreat  in 
good  order.  After  the  battle  of  Hanau, 
he  covered  Mentz  till  the  armv  had  passed 
the  Rhine.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1814,  by  the  side  of  Napoleon,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Elba,  returned  vmh 
him,  and  finally  shared  his  residence  in 
StHelena.  After  Napoleon's  death  (1821), 
he  returned  horn  this  island  to  France. 

Bertuch,  Frederic  Justin,  bom  at 
Weimar,  in  1747,  nnce  1785  counsellor 
of  legation  in  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  Weimar,  has  done  much  in  several 
branches  of  literature  and  the  arts,  in  the 
study  of  which  he  has  been  engaged  fix>m 
his  early  youth.  He  is  principally  known, 
in  foreign  countries,  by  the  Geographical. 
Institute  (GtograpUsaua  biMvi)  which 
he  established  at  Weimar.  This  society 
has  published  numerous  maps,  and,  in 
connexion  witli  the  periodical  paper  Ge- 

rxgihuche  Ephemeridenf  conducted  by 
and  others,  has  been  of  much  service 
to  geography.  B.,  together  with  Wieland 
and  Sch&tz,  also  projected  the  Atigemeint 
LUeraturzeihrngy  which  now  appears  at 
Halle  on  the  Saale.  In  1817,  he  began 
the  OpposiUonsldaU,  which  vrassuppressed 
by  government  in  1820. 

Bervic,  Charles  Clement,  one  of  the 
most   distinguished    engravers    of   the 
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French  fichool,  bom  at  Paris  in  1756; 
etudiad  b»  art  under  George  WUIe,  and 
may^  be  considered  his  moat  eminent 
pupiL  The  works  of  B.  are  among  the 
best  c€  the  French  schoo],  but  are  not 
numerous.  The  most  celebrated  of  them 
is  the  full  length  fiffure  of  Louis  XVI, 
a^er  a  pieture  of  Caflot«  The  conies  are 
veiy  rare  and  dear,  because  the  plate  was 
broken  to  pieces  in  the  revolutionary  tu- 
mults of  1793.  The  exactness  of  his 
drawing,  tlie  iirnuiess  and  brilliancy  of 
his  touch,  the  parity  and  correcmess  of 
hie  design,  and  the  tuftppineas  with  which 
he  transferred  to  his  plate  the  beauties  of 
the  original,  give  a  hieh  character  to  his 
productions.    He  died  in  1823. 

BsmwicK,  James  Fitz-James,  duke  o^ 
commanded  the  armies  of  England, 
France  and  Spain,  was  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  as  well  as  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  was  knighted  by  the  sovereign 
or  each  of  these  countriea.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  af- 
terwards king  James  TI,  and  Arabella 
Churehil],  sister  of  the  duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough ;  was  bom  in  1670,  and  first  went 
by  the  name  of  Fitz- James.  He  received 
fails  education  in  France,  and  served  his 
firat  campaigns  in  Hungary,  under  Charles 
duke  of  Lorraine,  general  of  Leopold  I. 
A  short  time  after,  Uie  English  revolution 
broke  out.  B.  followed  his  father  in  the 
expedition  against  Ireland,  and  was 
wounded  in  a  battle  in  1689.  He  after- 
wards served  under  Luxemburg,  in  Flan- 
ders; in  1709  and  1708,  under  the  duke 
of  Bui^gundy ;  then  under  marshal  Villeroi ; 
and  was  naturalized  in  France.  In  1706, 
he  was  made  marshal  of  France,  and  was 
sent  to  Spain,  where  he  gauied  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  which  rendered  king  Philip 
V  again  roaster  of  Valencia.  In  1718 
and  1719,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
serve  against  Philip  V,  who,  fi*om  grati- 
tude to  the  marahal,  had  taken  a  son 
of  his  into  Mb  service.  Oti  his  entrance 
into  the  Spanish  dominions,  he  wrote  to 
hb  son,  the  duke  of  Liria,  admonishing 
him  to  do  his  duty  to  his  sovereign.  At 
the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  in  1734,  his  life 
was  terminated  by  a  cannon  ball. 

BsmwicK-tTPON-TwEBn  (anciently  TV- 
em);  a  town  of  England,  on  the  north 
or  Scotch  mde  of  the  Tweed,  within  half 
a  mile  of  its  confluence  with  the  German 
ocean.  It  is  a  coimty  of  itself^  regularly 
fortified  with  walls,  bastions  and  ditches ; 
54  miles  S.  E.  Edinburgh,  935  N.  W. 
London;  lon.2»W.;  lat 55^7' N. ;  pop. 
7746w  It  exports  com,  pork,  eggs  and 
ashnon.     The  town  has  been,  of  kte, 


much  improved,  and  the  strseCa  are  weD 
paved.  The  bridge  over  the  Tweed  is 
1164  feet  long,  and  contuns  6  arches. 
The  barracks  can  accommodate  600  men. 
B.  sends  two  memben  to  parliament,  and 
has  markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
It  was  formerly  the  chief  town  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  and  the  tlieatre  of 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  armies.  Both  na- 
tions considering  it  a  fortress  of  great  im- 
portance, the  town  and  its  neigbboihood 
were  a  constant  acene  of  blocdshed.  Af- 
ter repeated  sieges,  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
England  in  the  year  1502 ;  and,  by  a  treaty 
between  Edward  VI  and  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  fiee 
town,  independent  of  both  states.  Upon 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  James  VI 
of  Scotland  was  proclaimed  at  B.  kine 
of  England,  France  and  Ireland;  ana 
when  Siat  monarch  entered  into  his  new 
dominions,  the  constimted  authorities  of 
the  town  received  him  with  every  dem- 
onstration of  Joy  and  respect  In  return, 
the  king  connrmed  all  their  ancient  char- 
ters, adding  many  privileges,  which  still 
remain  peculiar  to  the  town  and  its  lib- 
erties. The  peculiar  privileges  of  B.,  and 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  once  inde- 
pendent of  England  and  Scotland,  are  the 
occasion  why  it  was  formeriv  the  custom  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  English  statutes 
to  B.  by  name.  The  statute  20  Geo.  II, 
c.  42,  provides,  that,  where  England  only 
is  mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament,  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  to  comprehend  the 
dominion  of  Wales  and  the  town  of  B. 

Bertl,  or  Emzralu;  a  well-known 
>ipecies  in  mineralogy,  sometimes  massive 
in  its  structure,  though  commonly  found 
cnrstaliized  in  regultu*,  six-sided  nrisms, 
often  deeply  striated  longitudinally,  and 
tenninated  at  one  or  both  extremities  by 
a  rough,  imperfect  plane,  or,  more  rarely, 
1^  a  very  flat,  six-sided  pyramid,  of  which 
the  summit  is  replaced.  Its  ciystals  are 
of  various  dimensions,  beinij  from  half  an 
inch  to  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  and 
firom  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  10  inches 
in  diameter.  The  lai^r  crysuds,  how- 
ever, are  inferior  to  the  smaller,  in  regard 
to  those  qualities  for  which  this  species  is 
esteemed.  The  lustre  of  the  beryl  is 
vitreous;  its  color,  green,  passing  into 
blue,  yellow  and  white.  The  brightest  of 
these  colors  is  emerald  green,  which,  as  it 
is  rarely  known  to  nass  insensibly  into 
the  paler  hues,  has  been  mode  the  basis 
of  a  distinct  species  in  those  specimens  in 
which  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  tmet- 
aid.     This  distinction  of  ^lecies  is  not 
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cooudered,  at  prawnt,  as  well  fouodedi 
and  the  berjl  and  emerald  are  looked 
upon  as  identical  by  most  mineralocista. 
It  is  translucent  or  transparent,  and  its 
hardness  enables  it  to  scratch  quartz.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  2.6  to  2.7.  It  is 
composed  of  silez,  68.35 ;  alumine,  17.60 ; 
glycine,  13.13;  oxyde  of  iron,  .72,  with  a 
trace  of  lime  and  oxyde  of  chrome. — ^The 
beryl  is  widely  diffused.  It  belongs  to  the 
primitive  rocks,  and  is  embedded  in  veins 
of  quartz  and  feldspar,  which  traverse 
granite  and  miea  slate.  It  is  also  found  in 
great  abundance  in  a  compact  ferruginous 
clay  in  Daonria,  and  in  fractured  crystals 
and  rolled  masses  in  secondary  deposits, 
where  it  is  not  supposed  to  have-  had  its 
origin.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
localities  of  beryl  are  found  in  Siberia, 
Limoges  in  France,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshu^  in  the  U. 
State&  The  deep-green  variety,  emerald, 
so  much  valued  as  a  gem,  comes  from 
Peru  and  Upper  Egypt:  a  few  fine  crys- 
tals have  also  been  obtained  firom  granite 
veins  at  Topsham  in  Maine. 

BerzeiiIUs,  James ;  bom  at  Unkioping, 
ill  East  Gothland,  in  1779.  As  early  as 
J  796,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and 
the  natural  sciences,  particularly  chemis- 
try, ibr  the  prosecution  of  which  he  has 
since  made  some  scientific  journeys*  He 
is,  at  present,  professor  of  chemistiy  and 
pharmacy,  secretary  of  the  royal  academy 
of  sciences  at  Stockholm,  &c  Charles 
XIV  (Bemadotte)  has  made  him  a  noble- 
man. He  has  done  much  towards  estab- 
lishing the  electro-chemical  system,  which 
at  present  prevails,  and  according  to 
which  no  chemical  process  can  take 
place  without  the  intervention  of  electri- 
city. He  has  enriched  chemistiy,  which, 
in  our  tunes,  has  become  a  perfectly  new 
science,  by  the  most  important  discoveries 
and  profound  works.  In  particular,  he 
has  distinguished  himself  by  researches 
into  the  laws  of  definite  proportions,  dis- 
covered bv  Richter,  and  has  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  best  chemical  analysts.  His 
rm  of  mineralogy  is  fbunded  on  his 
lical  principles.  Most  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  Elnglish  and 
French. 

Besan^on  (in  old  Grerman,  Biganz); 
Ion.  6^  3^  E. ;  lat  4?"  lif  N.;  48  miles  from 
Paris ;  a  lane,  old,  well-built  city,  much 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV;  was  transferred, 
by  the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  with  Francbe- 
OompCe  to  France ;  at  present,  is  the  chief 
^ace  of  the  sixth  military  division ;  has 
V9y000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  in  the 
department  Doubs.     There  is  an  arch- 


bishop in  B.,  under  whom  are  the  biahopa 
of  Autun,  Metz,  Nancy,  Strasburg  and 
Dijon.  The  academy  of  sciences  at  B. 
was  established  in  1752 :  there  is  also  here 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  school  for  artil- 
lery, one  for  watch-makers,  containing  200 
pupils  and  a  fine  library,  besides  several 
museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an  agricul- 
tural society,  &c.  B;  is  a  great  manufac- 
turing place.*  It  was  called,  iu  ancient 
times,  Vi$fmtiunif  and  was  a  fortified  place 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Ceesar,  who  orove 
firom  hence  the  Sequani.  Here  also  he 
conquered  Ariovistus.  Several  streets 
have  still  the  old  Roman  names.  The 
ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch  are  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  river  Doubs  divides  the  ciQr 
into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower.  B. 
contains  3300  houses,  8  churches,  8  hos- 
pitals, a  citadel,  &c.  The  foimer  univer- 
sity was  changed,  in  1801,  into  a  lyceum. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  an  antmcmemeRl, 
which  contains  93,211  inhabitants. 

Bebbaiiabia  ;  since  the  peace  of  Bucha- 
rest, in  1812,  between  Turiiey  and  Russia, 
a  Rusnan  province,  between  45°  and  48^ 
N.  lat,  and  28°  and  31°  E.  Ion. ;  containing 
about  8800  square  miles  (according  to  some 
accounts,  more  than  double  this  amount), 
with  315,000  inhalHtants;  situated  on  the 
Black  sea,  between  the  northern  arm  of 
the  Danube,  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester. 
R  is  a  plain  country,  fertile  in  grain,  but 
is  mostly  used  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep 
and  horses.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
WaJachians,  Gipsies  and  Tartars.  The 
capital  is  Chotzym,  a  fortress.  Bender, 
Ismail,  Ackerman  and  Kilia  Nova  are  also 
fortresses.  Kischenau,  the  seat  of  a  Gre^ 
bishop,  has  a  large  nursery  of  trees.  The 
population  has  iSsen  much  increased  by 
colonists  fiiom  Poland,  Germany,  France,' 
&c.  These  amount  already  to  8300, 
mostly  Lutherana  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  troops  are  kept  in  B.  to  protect  the 
firontiers.  Many  mechanics  are  thus 
drawn  there  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
army. 

Bessel,  Frederic  William;  considered 
by  many  the  best  astronomical  observer 
of  the  present  ace;  has  been  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Koniesbeiig  since  1810 ;  was 
bom  in  Minden,  July  22, 1784;  entered,  at 
the  a^e  of  15  years,  one  of  the  first  com- 
mercial houses  in  Bremen.  The  mari- 
time intercourse  of  that  place  with  foreijp 
countries  excited  iu  him  an  inclination  for 
geography,  and  afierwards  for  the  science 
of  navigation,  and  induced  him  to  attempt, 
the  acquisition  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge fiom  books.  He  soon  passed  to 
astronomy,  and,  as  his  days  were  other* 
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.wiae  oceopiedy  he  devoied  his  nights  to 
these  IsbofB.  Aa  astronomical  wojrk 
which  be  wrote  procored  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Olbers  (q.  v.),  who,  from 
that  time,  became  his  adviser.  In  1806, 
he  joined  3cr5ler  at  Lilientha],  with  rec- 
ommendations fiom  Olbeis,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  four  yeais  as  inspector  of  the 
instruments  belonging  to  the  university  of 
Gottingen.  From  thence  he  vma  invited 
to  Kontssberg,  where  he  built,  in  1811^ 
13k  die  observatory,  which  is  a  monument 
<^the  scientific  enterprise  of  the  noith  of 
Germany,  ance  it  was  erected  when  Prus- 
sia was  almost  exhausted  by  war,  and 
K6nig9berg  was.  situated  on  the  great 
theatre  of  Na^mleon's  operations  against 
Russia.  The  observations,  uninterrupted- 
ly continued  at  this  observatory,  are  con- 
tained in  5  vols.,  folio.  The  observatory 
of  Konigsbeig  was,  till  1819,  {NXivided 
with  English  instruments,  when  the  min- 
istiy  supplied  it  with  the  means  of  pro- 
curing new  instruments,  made  by  Reich- 
enfaach  (q.  v.),  of  the  best  workmanship. 
Besides  these  observations  and  separate 
treatises,  B.  published,  in  his  work  on 
the  comet  or  1807,  a  theory  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  these  celestial  bodies,  and 
Fundamenla  AgtnnunnMR  pro  an,  1755-hi 
woik  in  which  he  has  reduced  Bradley's 
observations,  and  given  their  results.  He 
treats  dto  of  the  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  these  observations,  namely, 
the  instruments  used  and  the  corrections 
to  be  made  in  them.  F\»r  the  present 
period,  B.  has  endeavored,  by  his  own 
observations  and  a  strict  criticism  of  meth- 
odsand  instruments,  to  attain  the  necessary 
certainty.  Of  his  Astronomical  Observa- . 
tiotts  at  the  Observatory  of  K^nigsberg, 
the  10th  No.,  from  Jan.  1  to  Dee.  31, 
1824,  appeared  at  Konigsberj^,  1826. 

Betbl  is  the  leaf  of  a  chmbing  East 
Indian  plant  (piper-betel),  which  belongs 
to  the  same  tribe  as  pepper,  and,  in  shape 
and  appearance,  is  not  much  unlike  ivy, 
but  is  more  tender,  and  full  of  juice. 
There  is  an  almost  incredible  consump- 
tion of  betel  throughout  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  The  inhabitants  chew 
tt  aknost  incessantly,  and  in  such  quantity 
that  their  hps  become  quite  red,  and  their 
teeth  black — a  color  gready  preforred  by 
them  to  the  whiteness  which  the  Europe- 
ans so  much  affect  They  carry  it,  in  lit- 
tle white  boxes,  about  their  persons,  and 
present  it  to  each  other,  by  way  of  com^ 
j^iment  and  civility,  in  the  same  manner 
m  Europeans  do  snuff.  This  is  done  bjr 
the  women  as  well  as  by  the  men ;  and  it 
would  be  considered  an  offence,  if  those 
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to  whom  it  is  oflered  should  refuse  to  ac- 
cept of  and  chew  it  The  leaves  ara 
sometimes  used  alone,  but  much  more 
commonly  when  covered  with  a  kind  of 
lime  made  of  sea-shell,  and  wrapped  round 
sUces  of  the  areca  nut,  the  fruit  of  the 
areca  palm,  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  and 
resembling  a  nutmeg  deprived  of  its  husk. 

Bethania,  or  Bethant  ;  a  village  at  tlie 
foot  of  mount  Olivet,  on  the  west  side, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Jerusalem,  where 
Lazarus  dwelt,  and  was  raised  from  tlie 
dead,  and  where  the  ascension  of  Christ 
is  related  to  have  taken  place.  The 
house  and  grave  of  Lazarus  and  tlie 
house  of  Mary  Magdalene  are  still  shown 
la  curious  travellers.  The  name  of  B. 
was  sometimes  attended  to  the  whole 
tract  from  the  village  itself  to  Bethphage. 

Betbesda  ;  a  pool  in  Judea,  the  name 
of  which  signifies  house  qfmerctff  In  tlie 
five  halls  or  porticos  near  it  many  patients 
lay  waiting,  occordmg  to  the  account  of 
John  (ch.  v),  for  the  moving  of  the  waters, 
to  battle  in  it  According  to  tlie  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  an  angel  descended,  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the 
water,  and  whoever  first  entered  the  wa- 
ter, aiter  this  agitation,  was  cured.  This 
pool  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  a 
red-colored  mineral  water,  which  received 
its  healing  power  fit>m  the  red  earth  at 
the  bottom.  If  the  healing  fountain,  after 
having  been  obstructed  for  a  time,  began 
to  buM>le  up  anew,  and  the  patient  made 
use  of  it  before  the  motion  ceased,  it 
liealed  his  disease. — 7\>  lie  at  the  pool  of 
BelhesdtifiB  used  proverbially,  iu  Gennany, 
in  speaking  of  the  theological  candidates 
who  are  waiting  for  a  benefice. 

Bethlehem  ;  the  birth-place  of  David 
and  Christ ;  a  village,  formerly  a  town,  in 
Palestine,  c  part  of  Syria,  in  the  pachalic 
of  Damascus,  ^ve  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  vines 
W^d  olive-trees,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
mount  of  Olives  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
An  aqueduct  conveys  water  from  the  hill 
to  the  village.  It  has  300  houses,  and 
2400  Greek  and  Armenian  inhabitants, 
who  make  wooden  rosaries  and  cruci- 
fixes, inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  for  pil- 
grims ;  also  excellent  white  wine.  In  a 
rich  grotto,  furnished  with  silver  and 
crystu  lamps,  under  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  a  convent  in  this  village,  a 
tro1;^[;h  of  marble  is  shown,  which  is  said 
to  TO  the  manger  in  which  Jesus  was 
laid  after  his  birth.  There  are  three  con- 
vents there,  for  Catholics,  Greeks  and  Ar* 
meniansL  The  neatest  ornament  of  the 
place  is  the  stately  church  erected  by  tli» 
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erapsme  Heteaa  qw  tbe  place  where 
Cbriit  is  said' to  have  been  bom,  and 
bearing  her  name.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  the  top  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  surrounding  country.  Sey- 
eral  spots  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
shown  there. 

Bbthlkhsm.  There  are  many  places 
in  the  U.  States  with  this  name.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  the  borough  and 
post-town  in  Northampton  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Lehigh,  12  miles  S.  W. 
Easton,  54  N.N.  W.Philadelphia.  Pop- 
ulation in  1810, 1496 ;  in  1820,  I860,  it 
is  pleasantly  situated,  refularly  laid  out, 
buih  chiefly  of  stone,  and  inhabited  whol- 
ly by  Moravians,  who  have  a  bishop  there. 
B.  contains  two  academies,  one  fi>r  young 
ladies,  and  another  for  bojrs. 

BETROTBBiEKrT,  in  law ;  a  mutual  prom- 
ise or  compact  between  two  parties,  by 
which  they  bind  themselves  to  marry. 
The  word  imports  giving  one's  troth, 
i.  e.,  true  faith  or  promise.  Betrothment 
amounts  to  the  same  with  what  is  call- 
ed, by  civilians  and  canonists,  gponsalia 
or  espouscdSf  sometimes  detponaatUmf 
and,  by  the  FrenchyJianfaSles,  Betroth- 
ment is  either  solemn  (made  in  tbe  face 
of  the  churoh),  or  private  (made  before 
witnesses  out  of  the  church).  According 
to  the  Roman  lawy  betrothment  ought  to 
be  made  by  a  stipulation,  L  e.,  a  contract, 
in  which  one  binds  himself^  by  an  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him,  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  contract  As  betrothments  are  con- 
tmcts,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  other  contracts;  for  instance,  that  they 
are  valid  only  between  persons  whose  ca- 
pacity to  contract  is  recognised  b^  law; 
and  the  use  of  finaud,  violence  or  intimida- 
tion vitiates  the  contract  The  consent 
of  both  parties,  of  course,  is  required. 
This  may  be  expressed  either  verbally,  or 
by  writing,  or  by  action.  In  Germany, 
the  consent  of  the  parents  is  always  ne- 
cessary, if  the  parties  are  under  age,  not 
yet  sm  juris.  But  if  the  parents  withhold 
their  consent  unreasonably,  the  permis- 
sion of  the  judffe  is  allowed  to  sanction 
the  contract  If  the  opinions  of  the  pa- 
rents are  diverse,  the  law  gives  effect  to 
that  of  the  father.  Some  provincial  laws 
require  tlie  consent  of  the  relatimis,  and 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  Betrothments 
contracted  thus,  according  to  law,  are 
'Tailed  sponsalia  puUica ;  o£erS  are  called 
jpofuolia  dandestina.  The  latter  are,  in 
Mome  frfaces,  utterly  invalid ;  in  others,  on- 
ly punishable.  By  the  common  German 
law,  however,  they  are  valid  in  eveiy  case 
ia  which  consummation  or  eonsecradon 


by  the  priest  has  taken  place;  The  pa- 
rents, in  these  cases,  are  not  allowed  to 
apply  for  a  dissolution  of  the  conjtract,  nor 
can  they  refuse  their  consent,  except  for 
highly  important  reasona  Public  be- 
trothment mduces  the  obHoation  to  many. 
In  case  of  refusal  to  complete  the  contract 
by  marriage,  the  injured  party  is  allow- 
ed an  action  at  law  to  compel  its  perform- 
ance ;  but,  since  unhappy  marriages  are 
among  the  greatest  misfortunes,  the  means 
of  compul^on  applied  by  the  law  are 
never  great^  amounting  only  to  a  small 
fine,  or  a  short  imprisonment  If  circum- 
stances take  place  which,  if  happening 
before  the  betrothment,  would  have  neces- 
sarily prevented  it,  the  party  affected  by 
them  is  aUowed  to  recede  from  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  modem  laws  allow 
only  an  action  fur  damages.  In  Germany, 
betrothment  generally  takes  place  in  a 
small  company  of  relations  and  fiiende. 
In  Russia,  it  was  once  binding  and  indis- 
soluble, IHce  marriage,  but  is  now  a  mere 
form  accompanying  the  marriage  e&e* 
mony. 

.Bbttermkht  is  a  term  used,  in  some 
of  the  U.  States,  to  signify  the  improve- 
ments made  on  lands  by  the  occupant,  in 
building,  fencing,  draining,  Sui, ;  and  the 
statutes  of  some  of  the  U.  States  provide, 
that  where  a  purchaser  comes  into  posses- 
sion under  what  he  suoposes  to  be  a  good 
titi^  and  the  land  is  afterwards  recoyered 
against  him  by  virtue  o^  a  better  titk^  in 
case  he  or  those  under  whom  he  clauns 
have  been  in  possession  <^  it  a  certain 
nun^r  of  years,  he  shall  be  entided  to 
claim  ajgainst  the  owner  who  so  recovers 
possession  of  the  land,  the  value  of  Uie 
miprovements  or  beUamenU.  This  is  a 
very  equitable  provi&on  of  the  laws  in 
states  where,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  titles  are  not  fully  established  and 
confirmed  by  a  Ipng  period  of  possession, 
and  where,  iii  newly-setded  territories,  the 
improvements  may,  in  a  few  years, 
amount  to  more  than  the  original  value 
of  the  land. 

Betterton,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  act- 
or in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  was  bom  in 
Westminster,  in  1635,  and  excelled  in 
Shak^teare's  characters  of  Hamlet,  Othel- 
lo, Brutus  and  Hot^ur.  In  1635,  he 
opened  a  new  play-house  in  LincolnV 
inn-fields,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  died 
in  1710,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
abbey.  He  wrote  the  Woman  made  a 
Justice,  a  comedy;  the  Amorous  Wid- 
ow, or  tbe  Wanton  Wifo;  Diocletian,  a 
dramatic  opera,  &c  The  Unjust  Judge, 
or  Appius  and  Virginia,  a  uagedy,  was 
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iffiHten  oticinany  by  Mr.  Jclm  WdlMer, 
and  altered  by  B. 

BBTT12IKU.I,  Saverio,an  Italian  author, 
botn  aft  Mantua,  in  1718,  studied  there  and 
ax  Boloffoa,  under  the  Jeauits ;  entered,  in 
1796,  the  novitiate  of  this  order,  and 
taught,  fiom  1739  to  44,  beDes-lettres  at 
Brracia,  where  he  made  himself  known 
by  some  poems  composed  for  the  use  of 
schools.  In  Bologna,  where  he  studied 
^^^if>ologjy  he  continued  to  cultivate  his 
poetical  talents,  and  vmrole  for  the  theatre 
of  the  college  his  tragedy  of  Jonathan. 
In  1751,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  college  of  nobles  at  Parma. 
After  having  remained  there  eight  yeara, 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
retumed  to  Verona,  where  he  remained 
till  1767,  engaged  in  preaching  and  in- 
stniction.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
JesuilB^  in  1773,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  v^ere  be  resumed  his  Iitenuy  la- 
bors with  ^renewed  zeaL  He  published 
several  worics,  among  which  some  were 
intended  for  ladieB;  as,  his  Correspond- 
ence between  two  Ladies,  bis  Letten  to 
Lestna  on  Epigrams,  and  likewise  his 
Twenty-four  Dialogues  on  Love.  He  be- 
gan, in  1799,  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works  (Venice,  1801, 13  vols.  12mo.)  He 
preserved  the  cheerfiilness  and  serenity 
of  fas  spirit  to  the  age  of  90  years,  and 
died  in  1806,  with  the  ccMnposure  of  a 
paHoflopher,  and  the  devotion  of  a  Chris- 
tian.  Bendes  his  workri  already  men- 
tioiied,  we  cite  his  DeW  Erdusiatmo  ddU 
Me  ArH^  RUorgimento  n^H  <Stti4f,  ndU 
Jlrtit  ne  CWuim  dejpo  U  MOU  (3  vols.), 
a  aoperficial  woiic,  wnich  is,  however,  not 
deamme  of  new  and  just  views.  The 
Letters  ditci  H  VtrfiUb  aM  ArcaA  at- 
mcted  ^reat  attention,  'fbt  ideas  ex- 
pressed m  this  work  of  the  two  great 
nameB  of  Itafian  poetry,  particular^  of 
Dante,  involved  him  in  many  contests. 
His  PouU  (3  vols.)  contain  7  /loemetti,  16 
lelien  in  blank  verse,  sonnets,  eeaaoni^ 
&c.  AMiough  this  collection  does  not 
show  any  great  poetical  power,  yet  it  is 
atways  elegant  and  ingenious.  It  is 
preceded  l^  a  treatise   on  Italian  po- 


Iet,  among  the  Tuiks,  signifies  a  gw- 
or  of  a  town,  seaport  or  small  district. 
The  Turks  write  the  word  htg.  (q.  v.) 
(See  also  BegUrheg,) 

Beza  (properly,  at  Beze],  Theodore;  next 
toGahin,  the  most  distinguished  for  genius 
and  influence  among  the  preachers  of  the 
Gahinistic  church  in  the  16th  centuiy. 
Bom  (^  a  noble  family  at  Vezelay,  in  Bur- 
gmdy,  June24,1519;eduoated  inOiieans, 


under  MelchiorVolmar,  a  Oernian  philoks 
ger  devoted  to  the  refbrmation ;  and  aarly 
raniiliar  with  the  ancient  classical  literature, 
he  became  known,  at  the  age  of  20  years, 
as  a  Latin  poet,  by  liis  petulant  and  wittT 
/ttvem(ia-(a  collection  of  poems  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  ashamed).  In  1539,  he 
was  made  a  licentiate  of  law,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  invited  by  his  fkmily  to  Paris. 
He  received  from  his  uncle  the  reverrion 
of  his  valuable  abbey  Froidmond,  and 
lived  on  tlie  income  of  two  benefices  and 
the  property  which  he  had  inherited  fi!om 
a  brother.  His  habits,  at  this  time,  were 
dissipated.  His  handsome  figure,  his  tal- 
ents, and  his  connexion  vrith  the  most 
distingui^ed  famines,  opened  to  him  the 
most  splendid  prospects.  But  a  clandes- 
tine marriage,  in  1S43,  recalled  him  fitmi 
his  excesses,  and  a  dan^rous  illness  e<Mi- 
ftrmed  the  intention,  which  he  had  formed 
at  Orleans,  of  devotinff  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  reformed  church ;  so  that,  after 
his  recovery,  he  forsook  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  situation  in  Paris,  and  repair- 
ed, with  his  wife,  to  Geneva,  in  1547. 
Soon  after,  he  accepted  a  professorship  of 
the  Greek  language  at  Lausanne.  Dur- 
ing the  10  years  of  his  continuance  in 
this  office,  he  vnrote  a  tragi-comic  drama, 
in  French,— the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,— 
which  was  received  with  much  approba- 
tion ;  delivered  lectures  (which  were  nu- 
merously attended^  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  (which 
served  as  the  bans  of  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  he 
afterwards  published  several  editions,  al- 
ways widi  improvementB) ;  finished  Ma- 
rot's  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  French 
verse ;  and  obtained  to  such  a  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  Swiss  Calvinists,  that 
he  was  sent,  in  1556,  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to  ob- 
tain their  intercession  at  the  French  court 
for  the  release  of  the  HujnienotB  impris- 
oned in  Paris.  In  the  following  year,  he 
went  to  Geneva  as  a  preacher,  and,  soon 
after,  became  a  professor  of  tfaeolo^^,  and 
the  most  active  assistant  of  Calvin,  to 
whom  he  had  already  recommended  him- 
self by  several  works  (on  the  punishment 
of  heretics  by  the  maffistrate,  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  burning  or  Servetus,  and  some 
violent  controversial  writings  on  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  the  commun- 
ion, against  Castalio,  Westphal  and  Heas- 
huss).  His  talents  for  negotiation  were 
now  often  put  m  requisition  by  the  Cal- 
vinists. He  was  sent  to  the  court  of 
Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  at  Nerac,  to 
obtain  the  toleration  of  the  French  Hu  • 
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ffuenota,  and,  at  his  desire,  he  appeared, 
156],  at  the  retigious  couference  at  PoiB- 
ay,  where  he  spoke  hi  behalf  of  liis  party 
with  a  boldoess,  presence  of  mind  and 
energy,  wliich  gained  him  the  esteem  of 
the  French  court  He  often  preached  in 
Paris  before  the  queen  of  Navarre  and 
die  prince  of  Cond^ ;  also  in  the  suburbs. 
At  tne  conference  of  St  Germain,  in  1562, 
he  spoke  strongly  against  the  worship  of 
images,  and,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Cond^  as  chaplain,  and,  on  the  capture 
of  the  prince,  joined  the  admiral  Co- 
ligny.  Afler  the  restoration  of  peace,  he 
returned  to  Geneva,  in  1563,  where,  be- 
sides discharging  the  duties  of  bis  offices, 
he  continued  to  engage  in  theological 
controversies  in  support  of  the  Calvimsts ; 
and,  afler  Calvin's  death,  in  1564,  became 
his  successor,  and  was  consdered  the  first 
theolo^an  of  this  church.  He  presided  in 
the  synods  of  the  French  Calvmists  at  La 
Kochelle  (1571)  and  at  Nismes  (1572), 
where  he  opposed  Morel's  proposal  for 
the  alteration  of  clerical  discipline;  was 
sent  by  Cond^  (1574)  to  the  court  of  the 
elector  palatine ;  and,  at  the  religious  con- 
iereuce  at  Montpelher  (1586),  opposed  the 
theologians  of  Wiirtemberg,  particularly 
James  Andreas.  At  the  a^  of  69  years, 
he  iparried  his  second  wife  (1588),  and 
still  continued  to  repel,  with  the  power 
of  truth  and  wit,  the  attacks  and  calum- 
nies which  his  enemies,  apostatized  Cal- 
vinists  (such  as  Volsec),  Lutherans,  and 
particularly  the  Jesuits,  heaped  upon  him. 
They  reported,  in  1597,  that  he  had  died, 
and  returned  before  his  death  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  B^  now  78  years  old,  met 
his  assailants  in  a  poem  full  of  youthful 
enthusiasm,  and  resisted,  in  the  same  year, 
the  attempts  of  St  Francis  de  Sales  to 
convert  him,  and  the  aJIuringofiersof  the 
pope.  In  1600,  he  visited  Henry  IV,  in 
the  territory  of  Geneva,  who  presented 
him  with  500  ducats.  After  having  en- 
joyed excellent  health  during  almost  his 
whole  life,  he  died,  Oct  13,  1605,  of  old 
age.  By  a  rigorous  adherence  to  tlie 
principles  of  Calvin,  in  whose  spirit  he 
1.  presided  over  the  church  of  Geneva,  he 
had  become  the  chief  of  his  party,  and 
enjoyed  for  40  years  the  reputation  of  a 
patriarch,  without  whose  approbation  no 
important  step  was  taken.  In  order  to 
pr^rve  the  uni^  and  permanency  of 
his  church,  he  sacrificed  his  own  opinions 
to  the  established  dogmas  of  Calvin,  and 
•  rendered  the  most  important  services  by 
his  various  erudition,  his  constant  zeal, 
his  active  spirit,  his  brilliant  eloquence, 


and  even  by  the  impression  of  his  person- 
al appearance,  whicli  age  made  stul  more 
striking.  He  defended  his  doctrines  with 
ability  and  enthusiasm,  and  often  with 
merciless  severity  and  obstinacy.  Among 
liis  menv  works,  his  exegetic  writings, 
and  an  able  and  correct  ifistory  of  Cal- 
vmiam  m  France,  fit>m  1521  to63,  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  are  still  much  eeoteemed. 
His  correspondence  with  Calvin  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ducal  library  at  Gotha.  A 
catalogue  of  his  works  is  given  by  Antho- 
ny la  Faye,  who  has  written  an  account 
of  his  fife. 

Bezant  ;  round,  flat  pieces  of  pure 
gold,  without  any  impression,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  current  coin  of  Bvzan- 
tium.  This  coin  was  probably  introdaced 
into  coatramior  by  the  crus»iers.  Doc- 
tor Henry,  in  his  History  of  England,  es- 
timates its  value  at  9«.  4id  sterling.  The 
gold  offered  by  the  king  of  England  on 
the  altar,  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  and 
the  Purification,  is  called  bezant. 

Bezoab  (Persian,  pa::iir,  a  goat,  or  pa- 
TOckoTy  against  poison) ;  a  concretion  or 
calculus,  of  an  orbicular  or  oval  form,  met 
with  in  Uie  bodies  of  various  animals. 
These  substances  are  found  in  the  stom- 
ach, gall-bladder,  sativary  ducts,  and 
pineal  ^land,  but  especially  in  the  intes- 
tines of  certain  animals  of  the  order  rumt- 
ncm/to.  Tbey  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  and 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  coun- 
tries m>m  which  they  came,  or  the  ani- 
mals in  which  they  were  found.  They 
were  considered  as  highly  alexipharmic ; 
so  much  so,  that  other  medicines,  suppos- 
ed to  possess  the  same  virtues,  obtamed 
the  name  of  bezocardics.  So  efficacious 
were  these  once  thought,  that  they  were 
Eagerly  bought  for  10  times  their  weight 
in  gold.  Besides  being  taken  intemaliy, 
they  were  worn  around  the  neck,  as  pre- 
servatives from  contagion.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  said,  that  in  Portugal  it  was 
customary  to  hire  them  at  the  price  of 
about  lO'shilhngs  per  day.  On  analysis, 
these  substances  are  found  to  contain,  for 
tlie  most  part,  bile  and  resin.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  accounts  of  their 
extraordinary  virtues  must  now  be  con- 
sidered as  totally  fabulous. — ^A  strange  ori- 
gin was  assigned  to  the  bezoar  by  some 
of  tlie  old  naturalists.  The  Oriental  stags, 
when  oppressed  with  age  and  infimiity, 
were  said  to  fbed  upon  serpents,  whicli 
restored  their  youthful  vigor.  To  coon-, 
teract  the  poison  which  by  this  means 
was  absorbed  into  their  system,  they 
plunged  into  some  running  stream,  leav- 
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ing  their  he«fe  odIj  aibove  water.  In 
tfatf  BituatioD,  a  viscous  fluid  distilled 
fimn  their  eyes,  which  was  indaraled  hy 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  formed  the  be^ 
zoar. — ^The  great  value  of  the  bezoar  at 
one  time  gave  birth  to  many  imitations 
of  ity  and  various  tests  have  been  proposed 
to  detect  the  artificial  stones.  The  Ibl- 
lofwing  cniel  and  absurd  one  is  riven  by 
Clusius: — ^Thread  a  needle,  and  draw  the 
thread  through  a  leaf  plucked  firom  a  yew- 
tree  ;  then  pass  the  needle  through  a  dog's 
foot,  and  lenive  the  thread  in  the  wound ; 
when  the  dog  becomes  convulsed,  and 
appears  dying,  mix  some  scrapings  of  be- 
zoar vrith  water,  and  moisten  tlie  animal's 
mouth  vrhh  it ;  if  he  recover,  the  stone  is 
genuine.  Simpler  methods,  oerhaps,  are, 
immetsion  in  warm  water,  which  neither 
loses  its  0¥m  color,  nor  diminishes  the 
weight  of  the  bezoar :  or  rubbing  it  over 
paper  smeared  with  chalk  or  quick-lime ; 
the  genuine  stone  leaves  a  yellow  hue  on 
the  list,  a  green  one  on  the  last 

BiA ;  a  name  given  by  the  Siamese  to 
those  small  ahelb  which  are  called  cow- 
ritg  throughout  almost  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.    (See  Caufries,) 

BiAoioLi,  Joeaphat;  a  learned  Italian 
Ijncttist  at  Paris.  Before  the  invasion  of 
Ita^,  by  the  joint  forces  of  Austria 
and  Ruasia,  in  1796,  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Urfoino.  As  B.  had  shown  him- 
self a  fiiend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
took  refuge  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  Itahan  literature  at  a  pryta- 
nam,  and  delivered  lectures  beiore  a 
splendid  audience.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  LtUere  dd  Card.  Bentivoglio  (Paris, 
1806 — 12),  and  author  of  a  GromsMnVe 
rmmmn6e  de  la  Langut  Ralienne  h  VUsagt 
da  Franfoisj  svwie  d^un  ThtUS  de  la  Po- 
int MaUame  (Paris,  1809),  which  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  French  institute, 
and  has  passed  through  feur  editions.  He 
has  dso  prepared  a  (Swnmatiea  raeionata 
ddHa  lAngua  Ihmeeae  aW  Uso  degC  Bali' 
am  (1812).  His  edition  of  the  Dianna 
Qnnmedia  del  Danie  Mghiert  (Paris,  1818, 
3  vQia.)^  for  the  correcmess  of  the  text 
and  the  excellence  of  the  commentary,  is 
held  in  great  esteem ;  but  it  has  also  con^ 
triboled  to  the  propagation  of  many  new 
cRon  relating  to  Dante,  nartly  from  the 
editor's  Tiolent  spirit  or  oppoation  to 
Lombordi.  It  obtained  the  honor  of  be- 
ing reprinted  in  Italy  (Milan,  1820, 16mo.> 
B.  has  published,  at  Paris,  Petmrca,  and 
the  poems  of  BCcha^  An^lo  Buonarotti, 
with  a  commentary  similar  to  that  of 
Bairte»  aod  is  t^ow  occupied  with  the 
8* 


composition  of  an  Italian-Prench  and 
French-Italian  flictionary. 

BiANCHim,  Francesco,  bom  at  Verona, 
1662,  studied  mathematics,  physics,  anat- 
omy and  botany,  at  first  under  the  Jesuits, 
afterwards  (1680|  at  Padua.  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  clerical  profession,  repair- 
ed to  Rome,  and  there  applied  himself  to 
jurisprudence,  but  continued  at  the  same 
time  the  study  of  experimental  phyncs, 
astronomy,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  Greek,  He- 
brew, &€.  Antiquities  also  became  one 
of  his  fevorite  studies.  .  He  passed  whole 
days  amidst  ancient  monuments,  was 
present  at  all  the  excavations  in  search  of 
them,  visited  all  the  museums,  and  made 
drawings  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  vrith 
as  much  taste  as  fikill.  At  the  death  of 
Innocent  XI,  cardinal  Ottoboni  ascend- 
ed the  papal  throne  under  the  name 
oiMexander  Fill,  and  bestowed  on  B.  a 
rich  benefice,  with  the  appointment  of  tu- 
tor and  librarian  to  his  nephew,  the  cardi- 
nal Pietro  Ottobotai.  Pope  Clement  XI 
also  patronised  him,  and  appointed  him 
secretary  to  the  commission  employed  in 
the  coirection  of  the  calendar.  B.  was 
commissioned  to  draw  a  meridian  in  the 
church  of  St  Maria  degli  Angdiy  and  to 
erect  a  sun-dial.  He  successfully  accom- 
plished this  difficult  undertaking,  with  the 
assstance  of  Maraldi.  Being  on  a  tour 
through  France,  Holland  and  England, 
he  formed  the  idea  of  drawing  a  meridian 
in  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  which  Cassini  had  drawn 
through  France.  He  was  occupied  eight 
years  at  his  own  expense  in  that  woric ; 
but  other  employments*  withdrew  his  at- 
tention from  it,  and  it  remained  unfinished. 
He  concluded  his  career  with  two  impor- 
tant works  (1727),  on  the  planet  Venus  and 
on  the  sepulchre  of  Augustus.  He  died  in 
1729.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  cathedral  at  Verona.  He 
nnited  the  most  extensive  learning  with 
modesty  and  the  most  amiable  manners. 

Bias  ;  son  of  Teutamus ;  bom  at  Priene^ 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ionia,  about 
570  B.  C.  He  was  a  practical  philoso- 
pher, studied  the  laws  of  his  countiy,  and 
employed  his  knowled^  in  the  service 
of  his  ihends;  defen<Sng  them  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  settling  their  disputes. 
He  made  a  noble  use  of  his  wealth.  His 
advice,  that  the  lonians  should  fly  before 
the  victorious  Cyrus  to  Sardinia,  viras  not 
followed,  and  the  victory  of  the  ariiy  of 
Cyrus  confirmed  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion.  The  inhabitants  of  Priene,  when 
besieffed  by  Mazares,  resolved  to  abandon 
the  city  with  their  property.    On  this  oc- 
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casion,  B.  replied  to  oDe  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  he  made  no  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture,— "  1  cany  every  thing  with  me." 
B.  remained  in  his  native  country,  where 
he  died  at  a  verv  advanced  age.  His  coun- 
trymen buried  him  with  splendor,and  hon- 
ored his  memory.  Some  of  his  sayings  and 
Erecepts  are  yet  preserved.  He  was  num- 
ered  among  tlie  seven  sages  of  Greece. 
BiBBiENA,  Fernando;  a  painter  and 
architect  His  fatlier,  Giovanni  Maria 
GalU  (a  less  distinguished  painter  and 
arcliitect),  named  his  son  B,  from  his  na- 
tive town  in  Tuscany.  The  son  was  bom 
at  Bologna,  1657.  Carlo  Cignani  (q.  y.) 
directed  his  studies.  B.  was  aflerwards 
invited  to  Barcelona.  The  duke  of  Par- 
ma subsequently  made  him  director  of  his 
theatres.  Charles  VI  afterwards  invited 
him  to  Vienna.  Several  beautiful  build- 
ings were  erected  in  Austria  from  his 
plans.  In  his  theatrical  paintings,  he  has 
continued  the  vicious  style  of  Borromini 
and  others.  His  writiucs  display  extent 
and  accuracy  of  knowledge.  When  con- 
siderably advanced  in  life,  his  weak  sight 
prevented  iiim  fix)m  painting,  and  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  revision  of  liis 
works,  which  he  published  anew  at  Bo- 
logna, 1725  and  ITT^l,  in  2  vols.;  the  first, 
under  the  title  Direziom  a'  giovani  Stu- 
denti  nd  Disepto  dell  ArchiUUura  civile : 
in  the  seconc^  he  treats  of  perspective. 
He  finally  became  blind,  and  died  1743. 
His  three  sons  extended  their  father's  art 
through  all  Italy  and  Grermany.  Antonio 
succeeded  to  his  father's  place  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Cliarles  VI.  Giuseppe 
died  at  Berlin,  and  Alessandro  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  elector  palatine.  A  collection 
of  B.'s  decorations  has  been  published  at 

Bible  ;  a  hook,  fjx)m  the  Greek  /3f/3Xo;, 
wMch  signifies  the  sofl  bark  of  a  tree,  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.  The  collection 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Christians,  is  called  the  Bwle^  or 
the  Book,  by  way  of  excellence.  Some 
of  these  writings,  which  are  also  received 
by  the  Jews  as  the  records  of  their  faith, 
are  called  the  Old  Testameitty  or  writings 
of  ihe  old  cofoenant,  because  the  Jewish 
religion  was  represented  as  a  compact  or 
covenant  between  Qod  and  the  Jews,  and 
the  Greek  word  for  covenant  (iiaO/iKu)  signi- 
fies also  last  trdZ,  or  testament.  The  same 
figure  was  applied  to  the  Christian  religion, 
which  was  considered  as  an  extension  of 
the  old  covenant,  or  a  covenant  between 
God  and  the  whole  hunum  race.  The 
sacred  writings  peculiai-  to  the  Christians 


are,  therefbre,  cutHed  the  Scriptvans  of  this 
Mw  Testament.   (See  Testament.)    The 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  they  are  arranged  in  the  editions  of  the 
Latin  version,  called  the  VtdgaU  (q.  v.), 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Trent  (sess.  4),  is  as  follows: — Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuterono- 
my, Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth ;  I  Samuel, 
or  I  Kines ;  II  Samuel,  or  II  Kings ;  I 
Kings,  otherwise  called  III  Kings;  II 
Kings,  otherwise  called  IV  Kings;  I  £s- 
dras  (as  it  is  called  in  the  Septuagint  (q.  v.) 
and  Vacate),  or  Ezra;  II  Esdras,  or(as 
we  call  It)  Nehemiah;  *Tobit,  *Judith, 
Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
astes.  Song  of  Solomon,  *The  Book  of 
Wisdom,  *£cclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremi- 
ah and  *Baruch ;  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Nahum  (which,  in 
our  editions,  is  placed  afler  Micah  and 
before  HabakkukJ,  Jonah  (which  we  place 
afler  Obadiah),  Micah,  Hai)akkuk,  Zeph- 
anioh,  Ilaggai,    Zechariah,  Malachi,  *I 
Maccabees  and  *II  Maccabees.    (Those 
to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  are,  by 
Protestants,  considered  apocryphal,  q.  v.) 
The  books  received  by  the  Jews  were 
divided  by  Ezra  into  three  classea: — 1. 
The  Law,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
(q.v.)  or  five  books  of  Moses.    2.  The 
Kophets,  comprising  Joshua,  Judges  and 
Ruth,  I  and  II  Samuel,  I  and  II  Kings,  I 
and  II  Chronicles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  12  mi- 
norprophets,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  E^sther. 
3.  The  Cetubim,  or  Hagiographa,  that  is, 
holy  writingSy  containing  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.    These  books  were  written  m 
the  Hebrew  language  (q.  v.),  while  those 
which  are  rejected  from  the  canon  as 
apocryphal  bv  the  Protestants,  are  found 
only  in  Greek  or  Latin.    The  books  of 
Moses  were  deposited,  according  to  the 
Bible,  after  his  death,  in  the  tabernacle, 
near  the  ark:  the  other  sacred  writings,  it 
is  further  said,  were  successively  deposit- 
ed in  the  same  place,  as  they  were  written. 
Afler  tlie  building  of  the  temple,  they 
were  removed  by  Solomon  to  that  edifice : 
on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, tlie  autographs  probably  per- 
ished, but  numerous  copies  were  preserv- 
ed, as  is  inferred  from  allusions  in  writers 
subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  settled  soon  afler 
the  return  from  Babylon,  and  the  reCstab- 
hshment  of  the  Jewish  religion.     This 
work  was  accomplished,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews,  by  Ezra,  with  the 
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MNfltance  of  ifae  great  synagogue,  wbo 
collected  and  compared  as  many  cofriea 
as  could  be  found.  From  this  collation  a 
oorrect  editioa  of  the  whole  was  prepared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  writingB  or  Ezra, 
Malachi  and  Nehemiah,  which  were  add^ 
ed  by  Simon  the  Just.  When  Judas 
Maccabeus  repaired  the  temple,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  he  placed  in  it  a  correct  copy  or  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  whether  the  autograph 
of  Ezra  or  not  is  not  known.  This  copy 
yna  carried  to  Rome  by  Titus.  The 
division  into  chapters  and  verses  is  of 
modem  origin.  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Carp,  who  flourished  in  the  f3th  century, 
havine  divided  the  Vulgate  into  chap- 
ters, for  convenience  of  reference,  simi- 
lar divisions  were  made  in  the  Hebrew 
text  by  rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  in  the 
I5th  century.  The  present  division  into 
feises  was  made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  in  his  edition  of  1661.  The 
punctuation  is  also  the  work  of  modem 
scbolaiB.  Biblical  critics  divide  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  five  books  of  Moses;  the  his- 
torical books,  from  Joshua  to  Esther 
inclusire ;  the  doctrinal  or  poetical  books 
of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and 
die  Song  of  Solomon;  the  prophetical 
bookStf— The  most  esteemed  manuscripts 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  those  of  the 
Spanish  Jews.  The  most  ancient  are  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  centuries  old : 
the  famous  manuscript  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  in  the  possession  of  the  Sa- 
maritans of  Sichem,  is  only  500  years  old : 
a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  is 
thought  to  be  700  years  old :  one  in  the 
Vatican  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  973w  In  some  manuscripts,  the  Masora 
(q.  V.)  is  added. — ^The  printed  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  are  very  numerous. 
The  earliest  were  printed  in  Italy.  The 
first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible 
was  priDted  at  Soncino,  in  1488.  The 
Breseian  edition  of  1494  was  used  by 
Luther,  in  making  his  German  transla- 
tion. The  editions  of  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  1661  and  1667,  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  beauty  and  correctness. 
Van  der  Hoc^ht  followed  the  latter.  Doc- 
tor Keimicott  did  ihore  than  any  one  of 
flk  predecessors  to  setde  the  Hebrew  text 
His  Hebrew  Bible  appeared  at  Oxford,  in 
1776 — 1780,  2  vols^  folio.  The  text  is 
irom  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  which 
690  MSS.  were  collated.  De  Rossi,  who 
published  a  supplement  to  Kennicott's 
edition  (Parma,  1784—99,  5  vols.,  4to.), 
coOated  958  MSS.    The  German  Orien- 


talistS)  Oesenios,  De  Wette,  &^%,  in  i^cent 
times,  have  done  very  much  towards  cor- 
recting the  Hebrew  text  The  earliest 
and  most  fomous  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  trans- 
lation, llie  Syriac  version,  caUed  the 
PuckUoy  was  inade  early  in  the  second 
century.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fidelity. 
The  Ck>ptic  version  was  made  from  the 
Septuagint,  some  time  before  the  seventh 
century.  The  Gothic  version,  by  Ulphi- 
las,  was  also  made  from  the  Septuagint, 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  most  impor- 
tant Latin  version  is  the  Vulgate.  (For  an 
account  of  the  principal  polyglots,  see 
Pol^loL)— The  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  all  written  in  Greek,  unless 
it  be  true,  as  some  critics  suppose,  that 
the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  was  originall  v 
written  in  Hebrew.  Most  of  these  wn- 
tines  have  alw^s  be^n  received  as  canon- 
ical;  but  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
an  uncertain  author,  that  of  St  Jude,  the 
second  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of 
John,  and  the  Apocalypse  (q.  t.)  have 
been  doubted.  Eusebius  distinguishes 
three  sorts  of  books  connected  with  the 
New  Testament: — 1.  those  which  have 
always  been  unanimously  received,  name- 

S,  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
3S,  13  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John :  2.  those 
which  were  not  received,  at  first,  bv  ail 
the  churches;  of  these,  some  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  though  at  first 
rejected  by  some  churches,  have  been 
since  universally  received ;  odiers,  such  as 
the  Books  of  the  Shepherd,  the  Letter  of 
St  Barnabas,  the  two  Epistles  of  St 
Clement,  have  not  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  canonical :  3.  books  forged  by 
heretics,  to  maintain  their  doctrines ;  such 
are  the  Gospels  of  St  Thomas,  St  Peter, 
&c.  The  division  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  mto  chapters  and  verses  was 
introduced  earlier  tnan  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  known 
when,  or  by  whom.  (For  the  numerous 
translations  of  the  Bible,  in  modem  times, 
see  the  article  Bible  Soeidies^iind  the  annual 
reports  of  these  societies,  particularly  of  the 
British  and  foreign  Bible  society.)  In  Bib- 
lical criticism,  the  Germans  have,  without 
doubt,  done  more  than  any  other  nation ; 
and  we  should  far  exceed  our  limits,  if 
we  were  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
their  works  in  tins  department  (See 
WetUj  Griesbadi,  GesmiuSySchUiennacherf 
MiekadiSy  &c.>--The  whole  Bible  was 
translated  into  Saxon  by  Bode,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
fintt  En^ish  translauon,  by  an  unknown 
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hand,  is  supposed  to  have  been  made 
near  the  end  of  the  Idth  oentuiy.  Wick- 
hffe^  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  irom 
the  Vulgate,  1380,  was  first  printed  1731. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures  in  English  was  a  ftanslation  of 
the  New  Testament  fix>m  the  original 
Greek,  published  by  Tindal,  1526.  The 
whole  impression  was  bought  up  and 
bomt  by  the  bishop  of  Ltmdon.  The 
authorized  vemon  now  in  use,  in  England 
and  America,  was  made  by  the  command 
of  James  I,  and  is  commonly  called  king 
Jamai^s  BUde.  Forty-seven  distinguished 
scholars  were  apfH>inted  for  this  purpose, 
and  divided  into  six  classes.  Ten  at  West- 
minster were  to  translate  to  the  end  of 
II  Kings;  eight  at  Cambridge  were  to 
finish  the  remaining  historical  books  and 
the  Haffiogiapha :  at  Oxford,  seven  were 
engaged  on  the  Prophets:  the  four  Gos- 
p<£i,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Apocalypse 
were  assijzned  to  another  company  of 
eight  at  Oxford ;  and  the  Epistles  were 
al&tted  to  a  company  of  seven  at  West- 
minster: the  apocryphal  books  were  to  be 
translated  bv  a  company  at  Cambridse. 
Each  individual  translated  all  the  bo<Mcs 
allotted  to  his  class.  The  whole  class 
then  compared  all  the  translations,  and 
adojited  the  readings  agreed  on  by  the 
majority.  The  bocS:,  thus  finished,  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  other  classes.  This 
translation  occupied  three  yean.  Copies 
were  then  sent  to  London,  one  firom  each 
of  the  above-named  places.  Here  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  one  fix>m  each  class,  review- 
ed the  whole,  which  vras  last  of  all  revised 
S  doctor  Smith  and  doctor  Bilson,  bishop 
Winchester.  It  was  printed  in  1611. 
The  latest  and  most  complete  revision 
was  made  by  doctor  Blavney,  Oxford, 
1769.  (For  an  account  or  the  German 
translation,  see  lAsUier,  and  Reformation, 
As  a  general  book  of  reference,  relating  to 
the  literature  of  the  Bible,  Home's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures 
may  be  consulted.  See  also  Harris's 
J>ratwal  HisUny  qfthe  Bible.) 

Bible,  Geogrtphy  of,  describes  Palestine, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  Asiatic  coun- 
tries bordering  on  Palestine,  and  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  into  which 
Christianity  was  introduced,  during  the 
hgp  of  the  apostles.  The  sources  of  this 
science  are  tne  Scriptures,  the  writings  of 
Josephus,  the  geomphical  authors  of 
antiquity, — Strabo,  Ptolemy  and  Pompo- 
nius  Mela, — and  the  Ononuutieon  Uriwm 
€t  Loeorvm  Scr^ihtra  Somteb,  written  by 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  C»sarea,  in  the  fourth 
centuiy,  in  Greek,  and  translated  by  Je- 


rome into  Latin.  Among  the  learned 
modems  who  have  cultivated  this  science, 
so  important  fbr  the  interpreter  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  are  Baehiene,  Wells,  and 
the  Dutchman  Ysbrand  of  Hamel^ld. 
(See  Oeogrtqthy.) 

BiBLS  SoGUBTiEs.  A  clergvman  of 
Wales,  whom  the  want  of  a  Welsh  Bible 
led  to  London,  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Britiish  and  foreign  Bible 
society,  which  was  founded  in  London, 
March  7,1804.  It  was  called  the  BibU 
aocteiy,  because  its  object  was  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible ;  Briiisk,  because  its 
operations  were  first  directed  towards  the 
poor  of  Great  Britain ;  and  foreign,  be- 
cause it  proposed,  as  far  as  its  means  would 
permit,  to  send  Bibles,  in  all  languages,  to 
all  paits  of  the  world.  The  Bibles  dis- 
tributed by  the  society  were  to  be  without 
additions  and  explanations,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  more  universal  circulation. 
In  the  same  year,  the  first  general  meet- 
ing was  held  in  London,  which  unani- 
mously adopted  the  proposed  plan.  Lord 
Teignmouth  was  chosen  president,  and 
many  bishops,  lords  and  members  of  par- 
liament accepted  the  ofiSce  of  vice-presi- 
dent In  lol5,  484  similar  institutions 
had  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  connected  with  the  former  as 
a  parent  society,  to  support  it  with  pe- 
cuniary  contributions,  and  to  receive,  in 
return,  a  supply  of  Bibles.  There  are, 
besides,  several  Bible  societies  among  the 
lower  class  of  people,  the  memberB  of 
which  pay,  weekly,  a  pezmy  or  a  half^ 
peimy  to  provide  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren or  other  poor  persons  with  Bibles. 
In  Germany,  Switzerland,  HoUand,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Deiunark,  America,  similar 
Bible  societies  have  been  formed,  and  are 
connected  with  the  British.  The  24th 
annual  report  of  the  British  and  fbrei^ 
Bible  society  in  London,  1838,  gives  a  list 
of  editions  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  printed  for  the  society,  in  the 
following  languages: — English^  Welsh, 
Gaelic,  Irish,  Manks,  French,  Basque, 
Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Danish,  Hebrew,  Swedish, 
German,  Polish,  Greek  (ancient  and  mod- 
em), Armenian  (ancient  and  modem), 
Ambic,  Coptic,  Indo-Portuguese,  Svriac, 
Carshun,  Elsquimaux,  Mohawk,  Ethiopic, 
Malay,  Turidsh,  Hindostanee,  Greenland- 
ish,  Amharic,  Persian,  Bohemian,  Latin, 
Albuiian.  The  same  report  gives  the 
fbllowing  summary  of  languages  and  di- 
alects, in  which  the  distribution,  printing 
or  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  has  beoi  promoted  fay  the  so- 
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eid^,  directly  t>r  indirectly: — ^Reprints, 
42;  retnmdidficMiSy  5;  languages  and  di- 
alects in  which  the  Scriptures  had  never 
been  printed  before  the  institution  of  the 
society,  58 ;  new  translatioDS  commenced 
or  completed,  38 ;  total,  143w    The  soci- 
ety provides  many  translations  of  single 
books  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  numerous  languages  and  dialects 
of  the  nations  of  Middle  and  flastem  Asia, 
at  Calcutta  and  Madras ;  as  well  as  in  the 
languages  of  the  Levant,  North  Africa, 
&C.  (e.  g.,  the  Arabic,  Tartar,  Syriac,  and 
two  dialects  of  the  Ethiopicj,  at  Smyrna, 
Maha,  and  other  depdts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  aids  all  the  Bible  societies  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,    h  has  acents 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe, 
who  travel  at  its  expense,  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  difiRising  the  Bible,  and  to 
procure  able  translators  and  manuscripts 
of  ancient  translations  for  the  use  of  the 
society.    Pinkerton  found,  in  Paris,  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  in  the  dialects  of 
Northern  Aaa  and  Thibet,  with  the  char- 
acters belonging  to  them,  which  had  been 
broogfat  to  France,  under  Napoleon,  from 
the  archives  of  the  propaganda  at  Rome. 
The  most  difficult  translation  was  that 
into  the  Esquimaux  language.    Accord- 
ini;  to  the  24th  report  above-mentioned, 
"  bed  in  1828,  there  were  issued  in 
nd,  durins  the  24th  year  from  the  es- 
shment  of  £e  society,  Bibles,  137,162 ; 
Testaments,  199,108;  purchased  and  is- 
sued for  the  society,  in  foreign  parts,  du- 
ring the  same  period.  Bibles,  212,024; 
Testaments,  818,834 :  total  issued  on  ac- 
count of  the  Bocie^,  frt>m  its  establish- 
roent,    Bibles,   2,248,182;    Testaments, 
3,4S£2^1 ;   ffrand   total,  5,670,52a     In 
addition  to  Uus,  the  society  has  granted 
tboat  £53,800  for  distributing,  in  various 
parts  of  the  European  continent,  French, 
German,  Swedish  and  Danish  Bibles  and 
Testaments.    The  number  of  Bible  so- 
ciecies  throughout  the  world,  given  in  the 
same  report,  is  as  follows  : — In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  connected  with  the 
British   and  foreign  Bible  socie^,  262 
uxiliaries,  350  branches,  and  1493  asso- 
iations ;  in  Ireland,  connected  with  the 
Hibernian  Bible  society,  70  auxiliaries,  38 
branches,  and  18  associations;  on  the 
Eoropean  continent  and  in  the  Ionian 
idands,  854  societies;  in  Asia,  13;  in 
A£nca,  4 ;  in  America,  549  (there  are,  in 
fiet,   631   societies  in  America,  in  the 
present  year,  1829);  total,  9733.— In  Ger- 
many, the  following  were  the  chief  Bible 
SDoeties  in  1817 :— 1  at  Hanover,  where 
aa.editioii  of  the  Bible,  of  10,000  copies, 


has  been  completed;  1  at  Berlin;  1  at 
Dresden,  which,  besides  a  stereotype  edi- 
tion of  the  German  Bible,  has  also  publish- 
ed an  edition,  in  the  Wendish  tongue,  for 
Lusatia ;  1  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  In 
Bavaria,  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  has 
been  confined  to  the  efforts  of  individuakk 
(180,000  copies  of  the  Catholic  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  by  Gossner 
and   van  Ess,  had  been  distributed  in 
Germaxnr  and  Switzeriand,  up  to  1821. 
Many  of  these  reached  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces, which  at  present  are  closed  ainunst 
German  Bibles.)    The  society  at  Stutt- 
gart has  printed  an  edition  of  10,000  Bi- 
bles and  2000  Testaments,  which  have 
already  been  taken  up.    Societies  exist  at 
Hamburg,  Baden,  Weimar,  Bremen,  L<&-- 
beck;  at  Schleswig-Holstein,  Schwerin, 
Ratzeburg,  Eutin,  Brunswick,  &c.  (each 
of  them  havinff  auxiliary  societies).    Prot- 
estant Switzeriand  has  a  Bible  society  of 
its  own  ;   so  has  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  provides  its  colonies 
with  Bibles.    In  Paris,  such  a  society  was 
instituted,  Dec.  6, 1818,  for  the  Protestants 
in  France.  .  The  means  of  this  society 
were  small  (in  1820,  not  more  than  58,219 
francs  had  been  received),  and  it  had 
principally  in  view   the   supplying   of 
schools,  hospitals  and  prisons;  but,  as 
Catholics  also  have  received  the  Bible,  it 
has  met  with  a  strong  opposition  from 
the  papal-jesuitical  partv  m  France.    In 
Strasbur^,  an  edition  of  20,000  Bibles  was 
printed  for  Alsace.    In  Sweden,  the  chief 
society  in  Stockholm  have  distributed  a 
larse  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
In  Norway  and  Denmark,  editions  have 
been  published  with  the  same  view,  and 
the  Danish  society  has  branches  in  Ice- 
land and  the  West  Indies.    The  Russian 
society  in  Petersburg  has  vied  with  the 
English,  and  some  years  since  had  print- 
ed Uie  Bible  in  31  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  in  the  Russian  dominions,  among 
which  is  one  in  the  modem  Russian^ 
since  the  translation  of  the  church  is  in 
the  Sclavonic,  and  unintelligiUe  to  lay- 
men.    This  new  translation   has  been 
joyfrilly  received  by  the  country  people, 
and  ^ows  them  the  errors  and  many  su- 
perstitions which  disfigure  the  ritual  of 
the  Greek  church,    (hi  this  account,  it 
wiU  probably  give  rise  to  contests,  which 
can  hardly  be  terminated  without  a  grad- 
ual  reformation  of  the  Greek  church. 
Part  of  the  clergy  are  opposed  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  persecutions 
against  zealous  readers  of  the  sacred  book 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  more 
distant  governments.    The  Gospels  in  thft 
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Galmuc  lan^age  and  the  Persian  New 
Tesuments  are  much  soueht  for.  A 
translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  Booriaits, 
Mongol  worshippers  of  the  Lama,  near 
lake  Kaika],  is  preparing,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  yocmg  Booriaits  of  high  birth, 
who  embraced  Christianity  at  Peteisbui^. 
Auxiliary  societies  have  been  formed 'at 
Irkutsk,  Tobolsk,  among  the  Kirghises, 
Georgians,  and  Cossacks  of  the  Don. 
The  word  of  God  is  carried  fit>m  Odessa 
to  the  Leyant  The  bull  of  Pius  VII, 
June  28, 1816,  obtained  by  the  archbishop 
of  Gnesen,  did  not  prevent  the  Poles  from 
fonams  a  society  m  Warsaw,  under  the 
protection  of  Alexander.  In  1817,  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  by  such  societies 
was  forbidden  in  Austria,  and  those  al- 
ready existing  in  Hungaiy  were  sup- 
pressed. Italy,  Spain  ainl  Portugal  have 
had,  as  yet,  no  Bible  societies;  France 
only  one ;  but  the  English  have  provided 
them  with  Bibles  in  their  own  tongues.  In 
the  U.  States  of  America,  the  great  Amer- 
ioan  Bible  society,  formed  in  1816,  acts  in 
concert  wkh  the  auxiliary  societies,  of 
which,  in  1829,  there  were  630.  The 
management  of  the  society  is  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  managers ;  stereotype  plates 
have  been  procured,  and  Bibles  are  issued 
aft  a  low  price  for  the  auxiliaries,  and  for 
gratuitous  distribution  among  the  poor. 
During  the  first  year,  6,410  copies  of  Bi- 
bles and  Testaments  were  distributed. 
In  1827,  the  number  amounted  to  134,000, 
and,  during  the  first  8  months  of  18!^,  to 
146,000.  The  whole  number  issued  since 
the  orsanization  of  the  society  is  about 
700,000.  These  have  been  mostly  in  Eng- 
lish, Spanish  and  French,  from  the  society's 
plates.  The  managers  have  occasionally 
purchased  Bibles  in  Europe,  and  issued 
them  to  applicants,  in  German,  Dutch, 
Weldi,  Gaelic,  Portuguese,  modem  Greek, 
and  some  other  Eiuropean  languages. 
They  have  also  furnished  money  to  print 
translations  into  ^of^tn  languages,  by 
American  missionaries.  They  have  in 
operation  8  power-presses  and  20  hand- 
presses,  and  copies  are  prepared  at  the  rate 
of  300,000  a  year.  Many  of  the  auxiliary 
societies  have  undertaken  to  discover  the 
number  of  families  in  their  vicinity  desti- 
tute of  the  Bible,  and  to  supply  them.  It 
is  the  ol^ect  of  the  society  to  supply  every 
&mily  in  the  U.  States,  before  devoting 
much  attention  to  distribution  abroad. 
Yet  Spanish  America  and  Ceylon,  Greece 
and  the  Sandwich  blands,  have  l^en  fur- 
nished with  Bibles  by  the  society.  The 
colonies  also  exert  themselves  in  this 
cause.    Hayti  has  ofiered  her  assistance, 


and  even  the  Esquimaux  alreadj  read 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  their  own 
lanf^age.  A  similar  zeal  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  has  been  awakened  in 
Southern  Africa  and  in  India,  where  Bi- 
bles are  pubhshed  in  the  languages  of  the 
country :  even  the  islands  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  are  not  neglected.  In  the 
Netherlands,  there  is  a  fraternal  union  of 
different  sects  for  this  purpose,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  other  countnes  containing 
various  sects.  Such  associations  excite 
among  different  sects  a  feeling  of  mutual 
sympatliy,  by  a  consideradon  of  tlieir 
mutual  participation  in  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  of  Christianity. — Such  a  gen- 
eral difHision  of  the  Bible  is  an  event  of 
^at  historical  importance.  Its  transla- 
tion into  languages  which  have  been 
hitherto  destitute  of  aU  literature,  and 
even  of  writing,  must  contribute  ^atly 
to  tlie  progress  of  inteDectual  cultivation 
throughout  the  earth,  and  must  have  an 
especial  influence  on  the  euivancement 
of  general  philology.  The  Bible  societies 
may  be  consider^  as  assisting  to  paver 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  European 
civilization  into  all  the  less  enli^tened 
regions,  of  the  earth.  The  societies  ad- 
here to  the  principle  of  publishing  the 
Bible  vrithout  notes,  starting  from  the 
Protestant  principle,  that  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  alone,  is  the  foundation  of 
Christian  faith.  Undoubtedly,  the  various 
sects  of  Christians,  differing  so  greatly  as 
they  do,  and  always  must,  respecting  cer- 
tain points  of  faith  and  the  interpretation 
of  particular  passages  of  the  Scriptures, 
could  not  be  made  to  co-operate  with  zeal 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  if  the  text 
were  accompanied  with  commentaries. 
But  now  missionaries  and  ministers  must 
supply,  by  verbal  explanation,  the  place 
ofnotes,  because  it  is  clear  to  eveiy  body 
that  the  Bible  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  explanation  aflbrded  by 
study.  Thus  the  opinions  of  individuals, 
orally  delivered,  are  substituted  for  the 
more  precise  and  profound  criticism  of 
united  commentators.  It  seems  to  us, 
that  the  friends  of  Bible  societies  and 
tiieir  opponents  (a  part  of  the  Catholic 
clergy)  have  both  run  into  extremes ;  the 
former  by  injudiciously  distributing  the 
Scriptures,  in  some  cases,  before  people 
were  fit  to  understand  them ;  and  the  ut- 
ter by  on  unqualified  prohibition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity.  The 
order  of  tiie  pope,  that  only  certain  edi- 
tions and  versions  should  be  read  by  tiie 
Catholics,  ori«nated  firom  views  founded 
on  the  experience  of  all  ages  of  Chris- 
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^amti^  that  nien  of  pore  inteiitiQiis  often 
fill  into  dreadful  enors  and  abeurditJefi 
fiomwant  of  just  direction  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  And  it  remains  a  &ct  not 
tt>  be  disputed  by  the  most  ardent  defend- 
er of  immediate  and  supernatural  assist- 
ance to  the  reader  of  the  Bihle^  that, 
being  compoeed  of  parts  extremely  Tari- 
ous  ID  their  character,  written  in  times 
and  countries  yeiy  remote  firom  us,  often 
in  metaphorical  language,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  customs,  views,  his- 
tory and  language  of  particular  nations, 
and  even  individuals,  its  real  meaniug  is 
not  to  be  ibund  without  an  extensive  study 
of  many  difterent  branches  of  science, 
the  results  of  which  may  be  used  to  assist 
die  less  informed  reader.  Histoiy  shows 
us,  that  the  blackest  crimes  and  the  most 
egregious  follies  have  been  defended  by 
the  misapplication  of  the  text  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scnptures.  It  must  be  left  to  time 
to  show  what  will  be  the  ultimate  eflfect 
of  Bible  societies.  Undoubtedly  it  will  b« 
found,  that  some  portion  of  their  efforts 
have  been  made  in  vain,  as  was,  indeed, 
to  be  expected;  and,  in  many  instances, 
they  appear  to  us  to  have  been  made 
injwliciousty.  The  extension  of  the 
habit  of  reading  through  so  man^r  parts 
of  the  worid,  we  imagine,  vnll  be 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
consequences  of  the  exertions  of  tliese 
societies. 

B1B1.1CAI.  AacHiBOLOOT  is  the  science 
which  describes  the  poUtical  state,  man- 
ners and  customs  of^the  Jewish  natioo, 
as  well  as  the  usages  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church;  conse<)uent]y,  the  antiquities 
of  the  Bible.  Civil  relations,  religious 
ceremonies^  holv  places,  domestic  cus- 
toms and  uteDsils,  modes  of  dress,  and 
other  external  circumstances,  form  the 
8ub|eet  of  this  science.  The  antiauities  of 
the  Bibfe  are  partly  Jewish,  partly  Chris- 
tian. The  sources  of  the  former  are  the 
Old  Testanrcnt,  the  works  of  Jo6ej[)hus 
and  Philo^  the  Talmud,  and  the  writings 
of  the  rabbins.  The  sources  of  Chris- 
tian antiquities  are  the  New  Testament 
and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  who 
lived  and  wrote  soon  after  the  age  of  the 
apomkBO,  Without  the  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  a  nation,  many 
passages  of  their  authors,  which  contain 
aUusions  to  them,  remain  unintelligible, 
and,  on  thts  account,  the  knowled^  of 
tlie  antiquities  of  the  Bible  is  necessary  to 
the  hiterpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Amaag  the  modem  authors,  who  have 
written  on  Jewish  antiquities,  Voland, 
Jnhn  Synonis,  Ernst  Aug.  Schub,  Geoife 


Lawrence  Bauer,  Wamekros  de  Wett« 
and  John  Jahn  particulariy  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  We  may  find  information 
concerning  Christian  antiquities  in  the 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament, 
andinthe  historians  of  the  church.  The 
Germans  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  department 

BiBLiooRAPHT  (from  fitffXiWf  a  book^ 
and  ypa^y  I  describe)  was  originally  « 
branch  of  arehoBOfrcpf^j  or  the  art  of  de- 
scribing or  explaining  antiquities,  and  de- 
noted 2ull  in  the  perusing  and  judcing 
of  ancient  manuscripts ;  but  in  its  mooem 
and  more  extended  sense,  it  signifies  the 
knowledge  of  books,  in  reference  to  the 
subjects  discussed  in  tliem,  their  difterent 
deffrees  of  rarity,  curiosity,  reputed  and 
real  value,  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  the  rank  which  they 
ought  to  hold  in  the  clasnfication  of  a 
librarr.  It  is,  therefore,  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  first  of  which  has  reference 
to  the  contents  of  books,  and  may  be 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  tiM- 
lectual  bibliography ;  the  second  treats  of 
their  external  character,  the  history  of 
particular  copies,  &c.,  and  may  be  termed 
material  bibliograpbjr.  The  object  of  the 
first  kind  is  to  acquaint  literary  men  with 
the  most  valuable  books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  study,  either  by  means  of  cak^ 
loguea  raiaomUes  simply,  or  by  similar 
ccoalogues  accompanied  with  critical  re- 
marks. Bibliography  beloncs  to  those 
sciences,  the  progress  of  which  is  de- 
pendent, in  a  great  degree,  on  external 
circumstances.  It  has  been  and  stiU  is 
cultivated  most  successfully  in  France. 
This  is  owing  not  only  to  the  riches  of 
the  great  and  daily  increasing  public  li- 
braries, liberally  thrown  open  to  the  use 
of  the  public,  the  larae  number  of  fine 
private  collections,  and  the  femiliarity  of 
Its  numerous  literaiy  men  with  books 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  but,  in  a  giteat 
degree,  to  the  practical  spirit  of  the  nation 
wMch  induces  their  bibliographers  to 
keep  constandy  in  view  the  supi^y  of 
existing  wants.  Brunet's  Manud  au  X*- 
hrairt  was  the  first  important  work  which 
contained,  in  an  alphabetical  ferm,  a  list 
of  the  most  valuable  and  costiy  books  of 
all  literatures ;  Barbier's  DieUinnaiin  du 
Owrages  AminjfmM^  the  first  systematic 
and  satisfactoiy  treatise  on  this  subject ; 
Renouard's  CutoJogiie  d*  tm  Amakyr^  the 
first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  best  ^uide 
of  the  French  collectors;  die  EWmou- 
pkU  de  la  JPhnee,  the  first  work  whidi 
showed  how  the  yearly  accumalation  of 
litMAiy  works  can  he  recorded  in  the 
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most  authentic  manner.  No  lefls  valoable 
ore  the  works  of  Peicnot,  Petit  Radel, 
Renoiuurd  on  the  Aldines  (see  Akivne 
Editunu),  and  many  others.  English 
bibliography  can  boast  of  but  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  French ;  that  is,  of 
rich  public  and  private  collections ;  but  the 
use  of  ihem  is  allowed  onljr  to  a  limited 
degree,  and  the  English  bibliographers 
ore  fhr  behind  the  French.  The  works  of 
doctor  Adam  Clarke  (Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary, 1890)  and  of  Robert  Watt  (Bibli' 
oOieea  BritanMiea,  1810)  are  compilations 
of  little  value ;  the  undigested  collections 
of  Beioe  (Anecdotes  of  Literature,  1807), 
of  Brydges  (British  Bibliomipher,  1818; 
Ceruura  LUeraria^  18051  of  Savage  (the 
Librarian,  1808),  and  others,  are  destitute 
of  judicious  selection,  and  often  of  cor- 
rectness. Ottley's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
and  Early  History  of  Engraving  (1816), 
and  Smger's  Researches  into  the  History 
of  Playing  Cards  (1816),  works  which  be- 
long to  very  important  points  of  bibliogra- 
phy, are  deficient  in  correct  criticism ;  and 
if  we  are  not  dazzled  by  the  type,  the 
paper  and  the  engravings  of  Dibdin's 
productions  (Typographical  Antiquities, 
1810 ;  BQdioAeca  :^pencerumay  1814 ;  Bib- 
Uographical  Decameron,  1817;  Tour  in 
France  and  Grermany,  1821),  we  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  superficial  acquirements' 
of  the  author.  There  is  now  publishing, 
m  England,  the  Bibliographers  Manuu, 
an  imitation  of  Bruners  Manud  above- 
mentioned.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  12 
parts.  The  learned  Germans,  little  assist- 
ed by  public,  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
private  collections,  consulting  only  the 
real  wants  of  the  science,  have  actively, 
endeavored  to  promote  it.  Ersch  is  the 
founder  of  German  bibliography.  He 
gave  it  a  truly  scientific  character  by  his 
extensive  work,  ,Mlgemeines  Rqtertmium 
der  LUeratwr  (Universal  Repertory  of 
Literamre,  1793—1807),  and  by  his  Hand- 
buck  der  Deuischen  LUeralur  (Manual  of 
German  Literature).  German  bibliogra- 
phy is  particularly  rich  in  the  literature 
of  separate  sciences ;  and  the  bibliography 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  as  well 
as  the  branch  which  treats  of  ancient  edi- 
tions, was  founded  by  the  Germans.  The 
first  attempt,  in  Germany,  to  prepare  a 
universal  bibliographical  work,  was  made 
by  Ebert  (q.  v.J  who  wrote,  also,  in  the 
10th  number  or  Hermes,  a  review  of  the 
whole  modem  Grerman  bibliography. 
The  IxK^sellera'  dictionary  is  a  very 
valuable  German  biblio^phical  work. 
A  suppleiaent  is  published  annually. 
The  n>llawiDg  are  valuaUe  German  bifo- 


liographical  works  in  particular  depart- 
ments of  science  and  literature : — ^T.  A. 
Noaselt's  •^moeinrnpziir  Kennimss  dor  B^- 
Un  AUgememm  Bwker  in  dor  ThtoUigit, 
4th  ed.  Leipsic,  1800,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  it  by  Simon,  Leipsic,  1813 ;  C.  F. 
Burdach's  lAtercAur  der  HeShoisaensckq/iy 
Gotha,  1810, 2  vols. ;  W.  Gf.  Ploucquet's 
LUeratiira  Medico,  T(ihme^ny  IdOS J  A  Yol^  . 
4to. ;  T.  G.  MeusePs  Biblwtkcca  Historica^ 
Leipsic,  1785^1802, 11  vols,  in  22  vol- 
umes, not  finished;  his  lAUratur  der 
StaUstikj  Leipsic,  1816,  2  vols. ;  G.  R. 
B6hmer'l9  BOdioiheca  ^rwtorum  SSstorue 
J^ahtrali8y  Leipsic,  1785—09,  7  vols. : 
Alb.  Holler's  Bmiolheca  BctctmcOf  Zurich, 
1771,  2  vols.,  4to.;  Anatomica,  Zurich, 
1774, 2  vols.,  4to. ;  CMrurgica,  Bern,  1774, 
2  voto.,4to.,  and  Medicina  PraetioEj  Bern, 
1776et8eq.,4  vols.,4to.,  &c.— Fred.  Blume 
has  lately  published  the  first  volume  of 
Ber  Baticum,  containing  an  account  of  the' 
archives,  inscriptions  and  libraries  in  the 
Shrdinian  and  Austrian  provinces.  Italian 
bibliography  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in 
the  times  of  Mazzuchelli,  Audiffiedi  and 
Tiraboschi.  A  great  indifference  is  al- 
most universal  in  regard  to  the  public 
libraries;  the  private  collections  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  scarce,  and  tlie 
precious  ones  of  count  Cassano  Serra 
and  Melzi,  in  Naples  and  Milan,  have 
been  lately  sold  to  Eneland.  The  bib- 
liographical works  of  Italy  treat  prin- 
cipally of  the  provincial  libraries  (one  of 
the  latest  is  Moreri's  Bibliognfia  deUa 
Thscanoj  1805):  Gamba's  Sarie  de^  TksU 
(1812)  is  a  very  valuable  work.  The 
Dutch,  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have, 
of  late  years,  done  tittle  for  this  science ; 
but  the  learned  Bentkowsky^s  Polish 
Literature  (1814)  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  The  count  Zechenyi,  a  Hunga- 
rian, published  a  catalogue  of  all  Hun- 
garian works.  Pest,  17^—1807,  9  vols^ 
ovo.,  and  1  vol.,  4to.  Russia  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  department  of  bibliography, 
little  more  than  catalogues.  In  regani  to 
particular  sciences,  many  useful  cata- 
loffues  exist,  coimnonly  called  Bibliotkeece. 
Well  arranged  and  accurate  catalogues 
of  tibraries,  which  are  rich  in  particular 
departments,  maj  be  used  with  advan- 
tage by  the  bibhographer,  as  may,  also, 
the  annual  catalogue  of  the  book-fiur  at 
Leipsic.  (See  Books,  Catalogues  of.) — 
Directions  for  the  study  of  bmHoffraphy 
are  contained  in*  Achara's  Cours  ae  mb- 
liograpkie  (Marseilles,  1807,  3  vols.),  Th. 
Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Bibliography  (London,  1814,  2 
vols.),  and  Ganr.  Peignot's  DicUonnaire 
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3  vols.) 

Maienal  BHHogrrnhf^  often  cftHed,  by 
ws)r  of  eminence^  hmtogr^piuff  coneiden 
hooka  in  regard  to  chek  exterior,  their  his- 
toiy,  &c^  and  baa  been  princirally  culti- 
▼ated  in  France  and  England  The  differ- 
ent bnuichea  of  noaterial  bibliogrq>hy 
\^eej  alaoy  BMomania)  may  here  be  men- 
-  tioned  :--4he  knowledge  of  the  anciem 
editions  {fncunabulaf  or,  if  classical  au- 
thoifi^  editiones  irtNc^pu),  some  of  tfaHd 
best  works  on  which  are^  6.  Wig.  Pan- 
zer's AnnaUs  T\fpagnmh»ci  (Nurembei^ 
1793—1803, 11  vola^  4toA  coming  dowu 
to  1536 ;  the  AnnaUs  I^pogrt^&ci,  by 
Maittaire  (Hague,  1719  et  seq^  11  vohk, 
4to.),  which  not  only  contains  the  tides, 
but  investigates  the  subjects  of  works. 
More  exact  descriptions  of  particular  an- 
denc  editions  are  found  in  Serna  Santan- 
der's  Didionn.  BiUiogr.  der  ISihne  SUde 
(Brussels,  1805,  3  vols.) ;  Fossins'  OOth 
kgui  Codicum,  sec.  15,  hnprtitur,  BibU- 
Mtat  MMieiecehiana  (Florence,  1793, 

3  Tols^  foL),  and  others.  The  study  of 
rare  books,  on  account  of  the  vague  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  rests,  is  more  difficult 
than  is  feneraUy  believed,  and  easily  de- 
generaies  into  ^upericial  and  capricious 
trifling.  This  has  been  more  iniured 
than  promoted  by  I.  Vogt's  Cakiagua 
Idbrorum  Rariorum  (Frankfort  and  Leip- 
sie,  1793),  and  J.  Jac  Bauer's  BibUMeca 
LSbfvr,  Barior,  UmotrsaUa  (Nuremberg, 
1770—91,  12  vols.)  We  may  also  men- 
tion here  the  catalogues  of  the  books  pro- 
Ubfted  by  the  Roman  church  (Inaiee$ 
LSmorum  PrMbUarum  et  Ejnnargaionm^ 
For  the  discovery  of  the  authois  of  anon- 
ymous and  pseudonymous  works,  we  may 
UK  Barbier's  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvragts 
amotMus  et  p»€udomfme$  (Paris  1806---9, 

4  vols.),  which  is  valuable  for  its  accuracy 
(but  it  contains  only  French  and  Latin 
works)^  We  need  not  observe,  what  an 
hnportant  source  of  information,  in  the 
depstrtment  of  bibliography,  are  Uteiary 
journals.  (See  BSbUamama,) 

BiBLiOHAKCT ;  diviustion  performed  by 
means  oi  the  Bible ;  also  called  sartet 
bSUiem,  or  9oHe9  mndmruwi.  It  consisted 
in  taking  paseageaat  hazard,  and  drawing 
indieations  thence  concerning  things  fu- 
ture. It  was  much  used  at  the  consecra* 
tion  of  bishops.  It  was  a  practice  adopted 
from  the  heathens,  who  dreW  the  same 
fcmd  of  prognostication  fiom  the  works 
of  Homer  and  VirgiL  In  465^  the  ooun- 
cfl  of  Vannes  condemned  aU  who  prac- 
tiasd  this  art  to  be  east  out  of  the  conn- 
immimi  nf  thti  rhuirrh :  afldklthacouncib 

toim  II.  9 


of  Agde  and  AuxeiTe.  But,  m  the  13lfa 
century,  we  find  it  empk^ed  as  a  mode 
of  deleetiBg  heretics.  In  the  OaDiean 
chtirch,  it  was  lon^  nractised  in  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops ;  children  being  employed, 
OB  behalf  of  CM^  candidate,  to  draw  ahps 
of  paper  with  texts  on  them,  and  that 
which  was  thought  most  fiivorable  de- 
cided the  cboKO.  A  similar  mode  was 
pursued  at  the  instsUation  of  abbots^  and 
the  reception  of  canons;  and  this  custom 
IS  said  to  have  continued  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Ypres,  St.  Omer  sod  Boulogne,  as  loie 
as  the  year  1744.  In  the  Greek  church, 
we  read  of  the  prevalence  of  this  custom 
as  eariy  ss  the  coBsecratk>n  of  Athan»- 
sius,  on  whose  behalf  die  presiding  pre- 
late, Ganicalla,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia, 
opened  the  Gospels  at  the  worda,  ^For 
the  devil  and  his  angels."  MatL  zzv.  41. 
The  bishop  of  Nice  first  saw  them,  and 
adroitly  tiurned  over  the  leaf  to  another 
verse,  which  was  instantly  read  aloud: 
^  Tbe  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged 
in  the  touches  therBo£''  Matt,  ziiL  32. 
But,  this  passage  appearing  irrelevant  to 
the  ceremony,  ue  first  became  gradually 
known,  and  the  church  of  Constantinople 
was  violently  agitated  by  the  most  fiital 
divisions  during  the  patriarchate. 

Bibliomania  is  a  word  lately  formed 
irom  the  Greek,  and  signifies  apassioB 
for  possessing  curious  £x>ks.  Tne  true 
bibhomanist  is  determined  in  the  pmnehase 
of  books,  less  by  the  value  of  meir  con- 
tents, than  by  certain  accidental  circum- 
stances attending  them.  To  be  valuable 
in  his  eyes,  they  must  bekmc  to  particular 
classes,  be  made  of  singular  materials, 
or  have  something  remukable  in  their 
history.  Some  b<K»ks  acquire  the  char- 
acter of  belonging  to  particular  classes, 
fiiom  treating  of  a  paiticular  subject  of 
interest  to  the  bibliomanist ;  others  firom 
something  peculiar  in  their  mechanical 
execution,  or  fix>m  the  circumstance  of 
having  issued  fipom  a  press  of  uncommon 
eminence,  or  becaose  they  once  belonged 
to  the  library  of  an  eminent  man.  Some 
of  these  eoUectione  are  of  much  intrinsic 
value.  Amonff  them  are,  various  editions 
of  the  Bible  (the  most  com[dete  is  at 
Stuttgart);  collections  of  editions  of 
sing^  classics  (e.  g.,  those  of  Horace  and 
Cicero,  in  the  city  hbrary  at^  Leipsic); 
the  editions  «n  usum  Ddphim  and  cum 
noti$  variorum;  the  editions  of  Italian 
claasKS  printed  by  the  academy  deUu 
Cnuca;   works  pnnted  by  the  Elzevii^ 

S  Aldus,  Gomino  in  Padna,  and  Bodoni 
e  most  complete  collection  of  Bodoni's 
*    is  in  tbe  library  of  the  duehe« 
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d'Abninles);  theclaarics  edited  byMait- 
taire,  Fouhs,  Barbou,  Brindley,  and  oth- 
ers, and  the  celebrated  Bipont  editions ; 
with  others. — ^It  was  more  customary  in 
fi>nner  times  than  at  j^resent  to  make 
cdlections  of  books  which  have  some- 
thing remarkable  in  their  history ;  e.  g., 
books  which  have  become  very  scarce, 
and  such  as  have  been  prohibited.  Of 
the  first  sort,  the  collections  of  Engel  and 
Salthon  were  formerly  amonc  the  most 
considerable.  The  one  at  Dresden  is 
among  the  lamst  now  existing.  Books 
distinguished  mr  remarkable  mutilations 
have  also  been  eagerly  sought  for.  Those 
which  appeared  m  the  innncy  of  typog- 
ra^y,  called  incuwAula^  iatom  the  Lat- 
in eunSf  a  cradle,  principally  the  first 
editions  (edUionea  jfrincipea)  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  are  still  in  general  request. 
Much  of  the  value  of  a  book,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  bibliomanist,  depends  upon  the  material . 
of  which  it  is  composed.  An  enormous 
price  is  frequently  given  for  splendid  proof 
impressions  of  copperplate  engravings,  and 
for  colored  impressions,  for  works  aaomed 
vnth  miniatures  and  iUuminated  initial  let- 
ters ;  likewise  for  such  as  are  printed  upon 
vellum.  (The  most  considerable  collec- 
tion of  vellum  copies  was  sold  at  auction, 
in  1815,  at  the  sale  of  McCarthy's  books, 
in  Paris.  A  bibliographical  work  upon 
this  subject  is  now  preparing  by  van  Praet, 
in  Paris.) — Works  pnnted  upon  paper  of 
uncommon  materials  (e.  ff.,  (Euvru  dta 
Marquis  de  VUido,  Lond.  1786, 16mo.),  or 
various  substitutes  for  paper  (e.  g.,  E. 
Bruckmann*s  Natural  History  of  Asbestos, 
upon  paper  made  of  asbestos,  Brunswick, 
1727,  4to.),  have  been  much  sought  afler ; 
likewise  those  printed  upon  colored  pa- 
per. In  Italy,  the  color  of  books  of  this 
sort  is  commonly  blue ;  in  France,  rose- 
color  ;  in  some  ancient  German  books,  the 
color  is  yellow ;  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
green.  A  list  of  books  of  this  class  is  to 
Be  found  in  Pei^not^s  ReferUnre  des  Bib- 
UograpkUa  spectaks^  Pans,  1810. — Other 
books,  in  high  esteeni  among  bibliomanists, 
are  those  which  are  print^  on  large  pa- 
per, with  very  wide  margins.  True  bib- 
liomanists often  measure  the  margin  by 
inches  and  lines.  In  English  advertise- 
tnents  of  rare  books,  some  one  is  often 
mentioned  as  particulariy  valuable  <m  ac- 
count of  its  being  "  a  tall  copy."  If  the 
leaves  happen  to  be  uncut,  the  value  of  the 
copy  is  much  enhanced.— Other  wort^ 
highly  valued  by  bibliomanists,  are  those 
which  are  printed  vrith  letters  of  gold  or 
mlver,  or  ink  of  singular  color ;  e.  g.,  1. 
JFVuii  MLpoUoMif  Paris,  1804, 4tQ.,  a  copy 


on  Mue  veHam  paper,  with  golden  letters ; 
2.  Magna  Charta,  London,  Whitaker, 
1816,  folio,  three  copies  upon  purple- 
colored  vellum,  with  golden  letters ;  also, 
books  printed  from  copperplates.  Cata- 
logues of  these  have  been  made  by  Peig- 
not  and  others. — In  France  and  England, 
the  bibliomania  often  extends  to  the  bind- 
ing. In  France,  the  bindings  of  Deronie 
and  Bozerian  are  hioet  valued ;  in  Eng- 
land, those  of  Charles  Lewis  and  Roger 
Payne,  several  specimens  of  whose  skill 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  lord  Spen- 
cer ;  among  others,  the  Glasgow  edition 
of  ^schylus,  1795,  the  binding  of  which 
cost  £16  7s.  sterling.  Payne  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  received  from  20  to  30 
ffuineas  for  binding  a  single  volume. 
This  species  of  luxury  is  carried  to  such 
a  height  in  London,  ^at  a  copy  of  Mack- 
lin's  Bible  (4  vols,  in  folio),  in  red  or  blue 
morocco  leather,  costs  75  guineas,  and 
Boydell's  large  edition  of  Shakspeare 
(9  vols,  vrith  large  engravings)  £133  ster- 
ling. Even  the  edges  of  books  are  often 
adorned  with  fine  paintings.  Many  de- 
vice^ have  been  adopted  to  give  a  factitious 
valu^  to  binding.  Jeftery,  a  London 
bookseller,  had  Fox's  History  of  King 
James  II  bound  in  fox^kin,  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  the  author;  and  the  famous 
English  bibliomanist  Askew  even  bad  a 
book  bound  in  human  skin.  In  the  li- 
brary of  the  casde  of  Kdnigsberg  are  SN) 
books  bound  in  silver  (commonly  called 
the  silver  Ithrary.)  These  are  richly 
adorned  with  large  and  beautiftilly  en- 

Saved  gold  plates,  in  the  middle  and  on 
e  comers.  To  the  exterior  decorations 
of  books  belongs  the  bordering  of  the 
pages  with  single  or  double  lines,  drawn 
with  the  pen  (exemplaire  regU),  common- 
ly of  red  color — a  custom  which  we  find 
adopted  in  the  early  age  of  printing,  in  the 
works  printed  by  Stephens.  The  custom 
of  coloring  engravings  has  been  dropped, 
except  in  cases  where  the  subject  particu- 
lariy requires  it  (for  instance,  in  works 
on  natural  history,  or  the  costumes  of 
different  nations),  because  the  colors  con- 
ceal the  delicacy  of  the  curving.  On 
this  account,  the  colored  copies  of  Durer's 
wood-cuts  are  esteemed  less  than  those 
which  are  left  uncolored.  The  other 
means  of  idle  competition  being  almost 
all  exhausted,  the  bibliomanists  have  late- 
ly hit  upon  the  idea  of  enriching  many 
works  by  the  addition  of  engravmes,  if- 
lustrative  indeed  of  the  text  of  the  book, 
but  not  particularly  called  for,  and  of  pre- 
paring only  single  copies.  Thus  Long- 
man, m  London,  ofiers  an  Illustrated  copy 
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of  ihe  otherwise  common  Biograph]<5al 
Dictionaiy  of  all  the  EnianaYera,  by  John 
Stnitt  (London,  1785--86,  3  vols.  4to.), 
which  is  increased,  in  this  way,  to  37  large 
toIbl,  in  Ibtio,  and  costs  not  less  than 
£3000  sterling.  The  library  of  Dresden 
has  a  similar  copy  of  Buddssus's  Historical 
Lexicon^  of  an  earlier  date.  Among  the 
auctions,  where  the  bibliomania  raged 
with  the  greatest  fury,  was  that  of  the 
library  of  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  (q.  v. ),  in 
London,  1812.  Evcoy  work  was  bought  at 
almost  incredSile  prices.  The  first  edition 
of  Boccaccio,  published  by  Valdarier,  in 
1471,  was  sold  ibr  £2260  sterling ;  to  the 
memory  of  which  a  bibliomaido-Rox- 
burgh  club  was  founded  in  the  following 
year,  of  which  lord  Spencer  is  president 
It  meets  yeariir  on  the  13th  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  sale  of  Boccaccio,  in 
tiie  St  Alban'a  tavern.  No  further  evi- 
dence is  necessaiT  to  show  that  biblioma- 
nia, which  flourished  first  in  Holland  (the 
seat  likewise  of  the  fti2tjM>ffuima),  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  prevails  at 
present  in  England  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent  than  in  France,  Italy  or  Germany. 
—Thomas  F.  Dibdin's  Bibliomania  or 
Book-madness  (London,  1811),  and  his 
Kbliographical  Decameron  (London, 
1817,  §  vols.)^  contain  many  usenil  direc- 
tions Ibr  the  assistance  of  collectors  of 
books. — The  modem  bibliomania  is  very 
diflerent  fiom  the  spirit  which  led  to  the 
porcbBse  of  Ikk^  in  the  middle  ages,  at 
prices  which  appear  to  us  enormous.  Ex- 
ternal decorations,  it  is  true,  were  then 
held  in  high  esteem ;  but  the  main  reason 
of  the  ipeat  sums  then  paid  for  books 
was  their  scarcity,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  perfoct  copies  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing.  There  is 
sometiines  found  a  rage  for  possessing 
books,  without  reference  to  the  value  of 
fheir  contents,  or  the  other  circumstan- 
ces which  have  been  mentioned  as  in- 
floencing  the  bibliomanist  A  priest  in 
Saxony  is  said  to  have  murdered  three 
persons,  with  a  view  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  their  libraries.  These,  however, 
be  did  not  read. 

BicifenE;  a  casde  and  village  in  the 
meigfaboriiood  of  Paris,  situated  on  a  hill, 
and  oommanding  one  of  the  finest  pros- 
pects of  Paris,  of  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
and  of  the  environs.  Louis  XIII  erected 
tibe  castle  for  the  residence  of  invalids. 
When  Louis  XIV  afterwards  erected  the 
great  h6td  rojfal  des  iirwaHdea^  B.  became 
a  great  faoepitBl,for  which  it  is  particular- 
ly adapted  by  its  healthy  situation :  water 
only  was  wanting  in  its  vicinity,  to  obtafai 


which  a  well  was  dug  m  the  rode  (1733). 
B.  oontains  akK>  a  house  of  correction 
(nudson  de  force)  for  dissolute  persons, 
swindlers,  thieves,  &c.  Since  the  revo- 
lution, a  prison  for  criminals  condenmed 
to  the  galleys  has  been  erected  here, 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the 

gubUc  ship-yards.  In  the  prison  and  the 
ouse  of  correction  are  shops  for  the 
grinding  of  glass,  and  for  other  kinds  of 
work,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  usefoUy 
employed.  In  the  hospital  of  B.,  2900 
beds  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  aged 
patients.  No  one  is  admitted  under  the 
age  of  70  years.  They  are  attended  to 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  fabricate  neat 
little  works  of  wood  and  bone,  known  in 
France  by  the  name  of  Bicitre  works,  A 
large  hospital  for  incurable  madmen  has 
also  been  erected  once  the  revolution. 

BiDASSOA,  a  boundary  river  between 
Spain  and  France,  rises  in  the  Spanish 
territory,  becomes  a  boundary  at  Vera, 
and  is  navigable  to  Biriatou  at  high  tide. 
It  forms  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  or  the  isl- 
and of  Conference,  where  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  concluded  (lo59),  and 
fells  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  between 
Andaye  and  Fontarabia.  On  the  Span- 
ish side  of  the  river,  on  the  margin  of  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows,  is  an  advan- 
tageous position,  near  St.  Marcial,  which 
commands  the  great  road  to  Bayonne, 
before  which  (Aug.  31, 1813)  8000  Span- 
iards repulsed  a  French  force  of  double 
that  number,  who  attempted  to  force  this 
position  in  ovder  to  relieve  St.  Sebastian. 
BiDDLE,  John,  a  celebrated  Socinian 
writer,  was  bom  in  1615,  at  Wotton- 
under^Edge,  in  Gloucestershire.  He  en- 
tered Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  his 
19th  year.  He  graduated  as  A.  M.  in 
1641.  Being  led  to  doubt  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  he  drew  up  12  arguments 
on  the  subject ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  committed  to  jail  by  the  parliament- 
ary committee  then  sitting  at  Gloucester, 
but  was  liberated  on  security  being  given 
for  his  appearance  when  called  for.  About 
six  months  afterwards,  he  was  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  paiiiament,  to 
whom  he  readily  acknowleaged  his  opin- 
ion against  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
His  Twelve  Arguments  were  now  order- 
ed to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man. He  however  persisted  in  his  opin- 
ion, and,  in  1648,  published  two  tracts, 
containing  his  Confessions  of  Faith 
concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  The 
Testimonies  of  Irennus,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  several  other  eariy  writers  on  the 
same  subject.  These  publications  in- 
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^eed  the  a«enibly  of  dhinm  to  solioit 
pariiameiit  to  decree  the  punishment  of 
ilesth  against  those  who  should  impucn 
the  established  opinions  req)ecting  dbe 
Trinity  and  other  doctriaal  points,  as 
well  as  to  enact  severe  penalties  ibr  mi- 
nor deviations.  The  pariiament  indulged 
these  ministerB  in  their  intolerant  request, 
which  inunediat^y  exposed  Biddle,  who 
wotsld  neither  consent  nor  recant,  to  the 
loss  of  life ;  but  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  pariiament  itself  and  the  penalties  to 
which  this  sweeping  measure  rendered 
many  in  the  araiy  liable,  prevented  its 
execution.  He  was,  some  time  after, 
again  remanded  to  prison,  by  the  zeal  of 
president  Bradshaw,  and  remained  for 
some  years  in  confinement,  subjected  to 
the  greatest  privations.  A  general  act  of 
oblivion,  in  1651,  restored  him  to  liberty, 
when  he  immediately  disseminated  his 
opinions,  both  by  preaching  and  by  the 
publication  of  his  Twofold  Scripture 
Catechism.  A  complaint  being  made 
to  OomweU^s  pariiament  against  this 
book,  he  was  confined  in  the  f«te-house 
finrflix  months.  Cromwell  banished  him 
to  St  Maiy's  castle,  Scilly,  where  he  as- 
signed him  an  annui^  subsfistence  of  a 
hundred  crowns.  Here  he  remained 
three  years,  until  the  protector  liberated 
him,  in  1658.  He  then  became  pastor  of 
an  independent  congregation,  and  contin- 
ued to  support  his  opinions,  until  fear  of 
the  Presbyterian  pariiament  of  Richard 
Cromwell  induced  him  to  retue  into  the 
country.  On  the  disBolntion  of  that  par- 
liament, he  preached  as  before,  until  the 
restoration,  which  obliged  him  to  confine 
his  exertions  to  private  praching.  He 
was,  however,  in  June,  1662,  apprehend- 
ed at  (me  of  the  private  assemblies,  and. 
upon  process  of  law,  fined  £100,  and 
ordered  to  lie  m  prison  until  it  was  paid. 
He  foil  a  martyr  to  this  sentence,  by  catch- 
ing one  of  the  distempers  so  common  at 
that  time  in  jails,  and  died  in  Sept  of  this 
year,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  a  mar- 
tyr to  religious  intolerance.  The  private 
character  of  this  courageous  sectarian, 
like  that  of  most  of  those  who  suffer 
fiom  principle,  was  moral,  benevi^nt 
and  exemplairy;  and  his  learning  and 
logical  acuteness  rendered  him  very  fit 
to  gain  proselytes.  He  did  not  agree  in 
all  pomts  with  Socinus,  but  was  apparent- 
ly unsolieitons  to  establish  a  perfect  agree- 
ment Toulmin  styles  him  thefoAer  of 
<i«  modem  UttiUtriani. 

Btdpal    {SeePUprnf.) 

BfBLBPXU) ;  a  town  m  the  province  of 
Wesiphaliay  ntv  Prussian  BundMi ;  ion. 


8°  37"  E.;  lat  5P  59"  N.;  popolatioB, 
eOOa  The  best  German  Mnens  are  man- 
ufiietured  here,  and  exported,  in  laige 
quantities,  to  South  America. 

BiAvRB,  marquis  de,  mairiial,  hont 
1747,  served  in  the  corps  of  the  Freach 
musketeers,  was  a  fife-cuard  of  the  kiBg 
of  France,  and  aoquired  much  reputation 
by  his  punsand  repartees.  After  puUisb- 
ing  several  entertaining  works,  he  eom- 
pMed  (17^)  Le  SSdiuietw^  a  comedy  in 
vefse,  for  the  theatre,  which  has  main- 
tained its  place  on  the  stage,  althourii  it 
is  bad  both  in  plan  and  execution.  When 
he  was  introduced  to  Louis  XV,  the  Idng 
wished  to  hear  a  cdewUiaurfi  (pun)  of  his. 
Dotmez-moi  un  t^dj  titej  said  Bw-— J^bAes- 
€11  un  iurmoiL  Are,  le  nnn^tHpao  im  nyel, 
viras  the  witty  answer  of  B.  In  1789,  he 
went  to  Spa  for  the  benefit  of  his  heahfa, 
and  died  there.  JMet  aaMf,he  said^dying, 
je  ftt^en  vais  de  te  pae  (de  S^y  He  has 
written  several  works;  Ainonff  others,  an 
Almanac  dee  CtdewAourgo.  Tbare  is  also 
a  coUectioii  of  his  jests  called  Bihmetna, 

BioAMT,  in  the  canon  law,  means  bemg 
twice  married ;  in  the  common  aooeptatiao 
of  the  word,  as  a  term  of  municipal  law, 
it  means  the  beinff  married  to  two  wives 
or  husbands  at  the  nme  tinM.  Though 
the  laws  relating  tt>  pfarality  of  wives  or 
husbands  might,  with  more  strict  propri- 


this  usage,  they  will  be  iolroduced  in  this 
place.  The  laws  of  eveiy  eivflized  soci- 
ety make  some  provision  reepectinff  this 
subjIecL  By  the  statute  of^4  Edwaid 
I,  Stat  3,  c.  5,  the  manying  of  a  second 
husband  or  wife,  the  first  being  aiive,wa8 
made  felony ;  and,  by  that  of  d  Jamoa  I, 
c.  11,  this  crime  was  made  punishable  by 
death.  But  the  same  statute  provided 
that,  where  either  party  was  absent  be* 
vond  seas  for  seven  years,  whether 
known  or  not  known  to  the  other  paity 
to  be  alive,  or  was  absent,  tiioush  not  ho- 
vond  seas,  for  the  same  period^  and  net 
known  by  the  other  to  be  alive,  the  other 
party  was  at  liber^  to  many  again.  Hie 
determination  of  bigamy  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  what  constitutes  a  valid  mar- 
riage. If  a  person  be  married  within  the 
age  of  consent,  ^rhich,  in  England,  in  the 
case  of  the  husband,  is  14,  aiul  in  that  oT 
the  ^&  12  years,  or  was  otherwise  inca^ 
pable  of  making  such  a  contract ;  or  in 
case  the  marriage  was  not  oelebnied 
wteh  the  forms  and  ceremonies  required 
by  law;  In  these  case8,a  second  maniage 
does  not  aubgect  the  party  to  the  penafiy 
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of  bigamy.  The  statute  of  James  I  has 
beoi  adopted  in  most  of  the  U.  States  as 
to  the  description  of  the  crime,  but  the 
American  laws  generally  differ  from  it  as 
to  the  penalty,  having  assigned,  hereto- 
Ibie,  instead  of  death,  as  provided  by  the 
English  statute,  the  punishment  of  whip- 
ping, setting  on  the  gallows,  ^^  which 
tatter  is  the  punishment  in  France ;  but 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  U.  States,  have  now 
dispensed  with  these  corporeal  inflictions, 
£ome  of  them  prescribing  imprisonment 
and  hard  labor  for  a  number  of  years, 
according  to  thQ  discretion  of  the  court ; 
others  leaving  it  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
to  6x.  the  period  of  imprisonment 

BiGw    (See  Barl^.) 

BioN on,  Louis  I&iwaxd,  bom  1771,  at 
Meilleraye,  department  of  Lower  Seine, 
studied  at  Paris,  in  the  colUge  lAtieux. 
He  approved  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion m  1789,  but  was  proscribed  in  1793, 
because  he  opposed  all  violent  measures. 
He  therefore  joined  the  army.  In  1797, 
be  entered  on  the  diplomatic  career.  In 
Beriin,  where  the  royal  &mily  of  Prussia 
bestowed  on  him  many  marks  of  &vor, 
he  was,  in  1801,  secretary  of  legation,  and, 
in  1802  and  1803,  cftoT^ffiTq^atrM.  From 
1803  to  6,  be  was  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Cassel,  where,  the  day  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Jena,  he  proposed  to  the 
elector  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  which  was 
d^lined.  After  the  entiy  of  the  if  rench 
troops  into  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  im- 
perial commissary  to  the  Prussian  states. 
Be  was  afterwards  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  domains  and 
finances  in  the  countries  taken  possession 
of  until  the  end  of  1808.  He  asserts,  that 
he  conducted  this  difficult  business  with 
as  much  mildness  as  possible,  and  that  he 
has  since  received  many  proofs  of  grati- 
tude Scorn  the  people  among  whom  he 
acted.  In  1809,  he  was  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  die  grand  duke  of  Baden, 
when  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Schon- 
Iminn,  appointed  him  administrator-gen- 
eral in  Austria.  He  was  afterwards  in- 
trusted with  an  important  mission  to 
Warsaw,  with  secret  instructions:  here 
he  remained  about  three  ^ears.  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  m  1812,  M.  de 
Piadt  succeeded  him,  and  he  was  appoint- 
ed imperial  commissary  ^t  the  provisory 
government  in  Wilna.  After  the  retreat 
nom  Moscow,  he  took  the  place  of  M.  de 
Pradt  in  the  embassy  at  Warsaw,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  prince  Poniatowski,  suc- 
ceeded in  delaying  for  four  months  the 
lelreat  of  the  Austrian  allied  army  under 
prince  SchwaraEenberg,  afterwards  under 


genera]  Frimont,  until  the  scattered  Poiiah 
corps,  of  about  7000  men,  were  coUected 
under  Poniatowski  in  Cracow.  This  was 
increased  to  20,000  men,  and  made  its  re- 
treat, in  May,  through  Austria  into  Saxo- 
ny. B.  now  repaired  to  the  French  head- 
quarters at  Dresden,  and  remained  there, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  during  the  siege,  until  the  capitula- 
tion. As  he  had  procured  passports  from 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  UMr  several 
foreign  ministers,  prince  Schwarzenberg 
caus^  him  to  be  escorted  by  one  of  his 
aides  to  the  French  out-posts  at  Strasburg. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Dec.  7, 1813^  he 
brought  to  the  emperor  the  first  informa- 
tion of  the  defection  of  Miurat  He  soon 
after  retired  into  the  country.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  wrote  his 
EijH>$^  ctrnmcaratif  de  la  Situation  de  la 
Franct  d  cole  dea  frindpaUa  Puiaumeei 
de  VEwype^  in  which  he  showed  great 
penetration,  and  also  proved  himself  a 
true  Frenchman  of  the  school  of  Napole- 
on. During  the  ^hundred  days,"  Napo- 
leon appointed  him  under-secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  afiairs,  and,  in  1820,  sev- 
eral departments  chose  him  their  deputy. 
He  spoke  against  the  law  of  exception, 
and  advocated  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
reminding  the  mimsters  of  certain  secret 
cirenmstances,  on  which  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  explain  himself  more  fully.  B. 
also  advocated  the  law  of  election.  In 
1820,  he  wrote  Dea  ProscrwHonSy  in 
which  he  paints  the  struggle  for  liberty 
against  eve^  kind  of  tyranny.  His  latest 
writings  on  national  disputes  have  at- 
tracted much  notice ;  for  instance,  Coup 
d'CEilaurlea  DdmiUsdea  Cofwrs  dt Bamht 
et  de  Bade  (1818),  and  particularly  his 
woiic  Du  Congrh  de  Tn^ppau  (1821),  his 
lAitrt  sur  les  Diffirends  de  la  Maiacn 
^Mtudi  avee  la  Pruwe,  and  his  Lea 
Cabinets  et  Us  PeupUs  (Paris,  1824). 

BuA-PUR,  or  VijATA-PUEi;  a  city  of 
Hindostan,  formerly  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Beejapoor  (q*  v.),  called  Vhaapocr^ 
by  the  European  traveUera  of  the  mree 
Jast  centuries.  The  citv  is  306  miles  N. 
Seringapatam,  384  N.  W.  Madras  ;  Ion. 
75°  47'  E. ;  lat  16°  46'  N.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  of  very  fireat 
extent,  consisting  of  three  towns  within 
each  other :  the  innermost  is  the  citadel, 
a  mile  in  ciit^uit ;  the  next  a  fort,  eight 
miles  in  compass ;  and  the  exterior  is  en- 
vironed with  walls  many  miles  in  circuit 
But  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  is 
covered  with  ruins.  It  is  thinly  inhabited, 
but  the  population  is  unknown.  The  in- 
habitants affirm,  that,  according  to  au- 
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theotic  reeofdB,  it  coBfuined,  in  the  time 
of  its  proflperitv,  984,456  houses,  and  1600 
moequeci;  and  travellen  are  of  opinion 
that  the  latter  number  is  not  ezimeFated. 
It  was  taken  bj  Aurangzeb  in  16c»,  when, 
it  is  said,  15,000  cavaby  could  encamp 
between  the  fort  and  the  ci^  walL  It 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Asia. 
The  Ibrt  is  protected  by  high  walls,  with 
masave  towers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
ditch.  It  has  seven  gates,  and  contains 
several  cannon  of  enormous  dimensions, 
particularly  one  called  the  sovereign  of 
Hut  pUdm* 

Bilbao.    (See  BOboa.) 

BiLBOA,  or  Bilbao,  or  Vilyao,  a 
Snaniah  province  m  Biscay.  The  capital, 
or  the  same  name,  is  a  seaport  on  the 
Ybai^abal,  in  a  plain  surrounded  with 
high  mountains;  Ion.  3^  4^  W.;  ht  43° 
1^  N.;  population,  15,000.  It  contains 
about  1300  houses,  part  of  which  are  built 
on  piles.  The  hamr  is  good,  and  well 
frequented.  Between  500  and  600  ves- 
sels visit  this  port  annually ;  and  the  year- 
ly export  of  wool  is  estimated  at  50  or 
60,000  sacks  of  2  cwt  each.  The  air 
is  healthy;  the  inhabitants  are  strong, 
robust,  and  hve  long.  It  is  well  supplied 
ivith  water  and  provisions :  fish  are  very 
al>undant ;  and  tne  environs  are  fertile  in 
legumes  and  fruitb.  It  contains  5  parish- 
es and  12  religious  houses.  Among  the 
laws  peculiar  to  the  town  is  one  af;ainst 
ingratitude.  Its  commerce  principally 
consists  in  wool  and  iron. 

Bilderdtk,  William,  bom  at  Amster- 
dam, 1750,  Uvea  at  Leyden,  and  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in 
Holland — a  man  of  learning  m  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  word,  and,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Dutch  critics,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  present  age.  He 
studied  the  classics  at  Leyden,  chiefly 
under  Ruhnken  and  Valkenaer.  In  1776, 
he  obtained  from  the  leamed  society  of 
Leyden,  whose  judgment  was  always  re- 
spected, the  first  prize  for  a  poem  on  the 
influence  of  poetry  upon  government. 
In  the  following  year,  ne  obtained  from 
the  same  society  two  prizes  for  an  ode 
and  a  didactic  poem,  On  True  Patriotism. 
Since  that  period,  he  has  ranked  with 
Feith  and  madame  de  Launoy,  among  the 
fint  Dutch  poets.  The  present  ase  is  the 
epoch  of  the  modem  Dutch  school  of 
poetry,  in  which,  besides  B.,  Feith  and 
Launoy,  and  particularly  Bellamy,  Hel- 
mera,  Tollens,  Loots,  van  Hall,  Kinker, 
Ktyn  and  others  are  distinguished.  B. 
introduced  into  Dutch  poetiT  iambics  and 
bezametersy  niher  to  show  his  talent  for 


overcoming  difficuhiea  of  all  kinds  than 
from  preference  to  these  measures,  wliieh, 
on  the  contrary,  he  declared  not  admissi- 
ble imo  Dutch  poetrv.  In  1780,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  pnze  for  a  poem,  on  the 
connexion  of  poetiv  and  eloquence  with 
philosophy.  He  added  to  this  poem,  some 
time  afterwards,  an  important  conmienta- 
ry,  which  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  philologer.  B.,  besides, 
devoted  himself  to  law,  at  the  Hague, 
with  mat  success.  On  the  invasion  of 
the  Netheriands  by  the  French,  he  left 
his  country  on  account  of  his  adherence 
to  the  hereditary  stadtholder,  and  remov- 
ed to  Brunswick,  where  he  studied  the 
German  language  and  poetry,  and  after- 
wards to  London,  where  he  deliveiedy  in 
the  French  language,  lectures  on  litem- 
ture  and  poetry,  which  were  numerously 
attended.  Afler  the  new  order  of  things 
was  firmly  established  in  Holland,  he  re- 
turned, in  17d9,and  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished some  of  his  principal  woriu.  Among 
these  are  a  didactic  poem  on  astronomy, 
and  the  masterly  imitations  of  Delille'a 
L^ Homme  dee  Champs,  and  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man.  Louis  Bonaparte,  on  his  aocea- 
sion  to  the  throne,  appointed  him  hia 
teacher  of  Dutch,  and  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  nationid  institme  found* 
ed  by  him.  After  the  incorporation  of 
Holland  into  the  French  empire,  B.'9 
muse  was  silent ;  but  she  rose  the  more 
vigorously  after  the  deliv^ance  of  his 
country.  Peihaps  there  is  no  poem  of 
our  time  superior  in  fire,  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm, to  Holland's  Vedossittey  the  joint 
composition  of  B.  and  his  wife,  who  ia  a 
successful  poetess.  When  Napoleon  re- 
turned fiom  Elba,  B.  produced  a  number 
of  war-songs,  which  ore  conadered  among 
the  best  in  Dutch  poetry.  He  published  his 
Mefurdpoexy  (Miscelhmeous  Poems,  two 
smau  volumes,  Rotterdam,  1833,  second 
edition),  which  contains  some  ballads  and 
imitations  of  Ossian.  We  may  also  men- 
tion that  he  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  Geiman 
literature. 

BiLDGE.    (See  Bilgt.) 

Bile;  a  vellowish-green  liquid  sub- 
stance, of  a  bitter  taste.  Man  and  many 
animals  have,  on  the  inferior  surfeoe  of* 
the  liver,  a  peculiar  bladder,  in  which  the 
bile,  formed  by  the  liver  firom  the  Mood, 
Is  preserved.  It  consists  of  water  and 
several  other  substances.  The  water 
constitutes  the  greatest  part,  and  keeps 
tlie  other  parts  in  a  state  of  solution. 
The  remaining  ingredients  are  a  yeUo^v^, 
very  bitter,  fusmle  resin,  which  contributes 
most  to  the  twce  of  the  bile ;  a  sman  po«w 
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^km  of  Babon;  aome  minenl  alkaliiw 
flalts ;  flMiB  oxjde  of  iron ;  a  SBOftll  quaii> 
lity  of  a  yellowish  subatanoe,  wliicb  is 
aaijr  partt^  diaaolTod  in  the  natroa ;  and 
a  eoBBideiable  portion  of  albumen.    The* 
naid  and  Beraeliua  have  done  much  to 
detenniiie  the  ingredientsof  the  bile.    ^ 
{■iocipal  oae  aeema  to  be,  to  eeperate  the 
excrement  fix>m  the  chyle,  after  both  have 
been  formed,  and  to  produce  the  evacua* 
lioD  of  the  excrement  from  the  body.    It 
is  probable  that  these  substances  would 
lemsin  mixed  together,  and  they  would, 
peiiiapB,  even  be  partly  absoibed  together, 
were  u  not  lor  me  bile,  which  seems  to 
cQDibiiie  with  the  excrement,  and,  by  this 
combonation,  to  ftcilitate  its  separation 
fiom  the  chyle,  and  thus  to  prevent  its 
■baorptiQn.    Fourcroy  supposes  that  the 
bile,  as  soon  aa  it  is  mixed  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestinal  canal,  sufiers  a  de- 
oomposition ;  that  its  alkali  and  saline 
ingredients  combine  with  the  chyle,  and 
raider  it  more  liquid,  while  its  dbumen 
and  resin  combine  with  the  excrement!* 
tioiis  matters,  and  gradually  render  them 
less  fluid.    From  the  late  experiments  of 
Befzdius  on  fieces,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are  to  be 
found  in  the  excrementitious  matter ;  so 
that  the  ingenious  theory  of  Fourcroy  is 
so  for  probable.    The  bile  also  stimulates 
the  ioieelinal  canal,  and  causes  it  to  evac- 
uate its  contents  sooner  than  it  otherwise 
would  do ;  for  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  bile,  the  body  is  constantly  costive.^ — 
Biliaiy  calculi,  or  gaJl-stones,  sre  some- 
times found  in  the  gall-bladdensi  of  men 
and  animals.    They  are  more  rarely  met 
with  in  the  substance  and  body  of  the 
liver.    Those  that  are  found  in  the  human 
subject  consist,  principally,  of  that  peculiar 
suMance,  called,  by  Fourcroy,  adipocire. 
Thev  are  of  a  white,  grayi8h4xrown,  or 
Uack  color.     The  cakuli  found  in  the 
gsll-Uadders  of  quadrupeds  have  be^i 
thought  to  consist  almost  endrely  of  in- 
spissated  bile;   but,  though  much  less 
compticated  than  the  corresponding  con- 
cretions in  the  hum^n  subject,  they  must 
contain  something  more  than  the  inspis- 
sated finid,  since  they  are  insoluble,  both 
in  alcohd  and  water. 

try  of  dales);  a  country  in  Northeon  Af^ 
nea,  south  of  mount  Atlas,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tunis,  on  the  west  by  Al- 
giers and  the  Sahars,  on  the  east  by  Tri- 
poli; sumiosed  to  be  about  180  miles 
sauare.  In  the  desert  are  oases  (q.  v.), 
which  are  cultivated  and  watered  like 
At  the  foot  of  movmt  Atlas,  the 


winds  wUch  eome  from  these  ] 
allay  the  heat  of  the  climate.  The  chief 
products  of  the  oases  are  barley  of  an  ex- 
cellent kind,  used  by  the  caravans,  «id 
dates,  wiiich  are  no  where  else  so  excel- 
lent. Much  dew  falls  in  the  oases,  rain 
but  seldom.  All  the  productions  of  the 
tropics,  which  can  ripen  without  run, 
grow  here  in  abundance.  The  Berfoen 
who  live  here,  as  likewise  the  Negroes  and 
Arabs,  carry  on  trade  by  means  of  cara- 
vans. A  large  proportion  ofthevoung  men 
are  destroyed  by  the  change  of  climate  to 
which  they  are  thus  exposed,  aa  also  by 
bad  nourishment  and  epidemic  foven. 
Certain  parts  of  this  country,  called  Daim, 
Tasilet  and  Segehnesse,  belong  to  Mo- 
rocco ;  to  Algiers  belongs  Wa£eag,  and 
to  Tunis  Tozer.  Oademes,  Welled-Sidi 
and  Mosselemis  are  independent.  little 
is  known  of  the  customs,  laws,  &C.,  of 
the  inhalHtants  of  B, 

BiLiK,  mineral sprinaof;  a  celebrated 
spring  near  the  town  of  Bilin,  in  Bohemia, 
The  water  is  clear,  has  a  sourish  taate, 
and  mantles,  particulariy  if  mixed  with 
wine  and  suaar.  The  temperature  of  the 
spring  is  59^  Fahrenheit  The  water  is 
used  with  advantage  in  many  complaintSL 
BiLioi78  Fevbb.  (See  Fever,) 
Bill  op  Exchahox  is  a  written  re- 
quest or  order  to  one  person  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  another,  or  to  his 
order,  at  all  events ;  that  is,  without  any 
qualification  or  condition.  The  person 
who  makes  the  bill  is  called  the  mmoer; 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the 
drawee^  and  the  person  to  whom,  or  whose 
order,  on  the  fiice  of  the  bill,  it  is  payable, 
the  pcofee^  If  the  drawee  accepts  the  bill, 
be  thereby  becomes  the  iccepUr.  Aotmi- 
%B8ory  noU  diifors  from  abdl  qf  txaumgt 
in  being  merely  a  promise  to  pay  money 
by  the  maker,  mstead  of  being  a  request 
to  another  person  to  pay  it,  to  the  payee. 
The  expression  promissory  note  is  not 
stricdy  confined  to  negoUable  tiofet,  or 
those  payable  ''to  bearer,''  or  to  the  payee 
named  in  it,  ''or  his  order,"  but  is  more 
frequently  used  to  denote  such  instru- 
ments ;  iod  we  shall  consider  promissory 
notes  in  this  sense  in  the  present  article, 
since  the  same  rules  and  principles  are, 
in  a  great  degree,  applicable  to  such  notes 
and  to  bills  of  excbanae.  The  maker  of 
the  note  answers  to  Uie  acceptor  of  tEe 
MU,  since  he  is  the  party  promising  to 
pay  it ;  whereas  the  inaker  or  drawer  of 
a  ImU  of  exchange  does  not  directly  prom- 
ise, on  the  foce  of  the  instrument,  to  pay 
it,  but  merelv  requests  the  drawee  to  do 
00 :  this  ifl|  however,  construed  to  be  a 
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virtual  pronuBe  that  the  drawee,  on  the 
preflentment  of  the  biU  for  acceptance, 
and  demand  of  payment  accorduig  to  its 
tenor,  will  pay  it,  and  a  conditional  virtual 
promise,  that  he,  the  drawer,  will  pay  it, 
m  case  of  the  drawee's  failing  either  to 
accept  it  on  due  presentment,  or  to  pay  it 
on  uue  demand.  Bank  ckeeks  are  of  a 
character  similar  to  promissory  negotiable 
notes,  as  to  the  rules  by  which  the  liabili- 
ties and  rights  of  the  parties  to  them  are 
determined,  with  this  difference  in  their 
common  form,  that  promissory  notes  are 
usually  made  payable  to  the  payee  or  ^  his 
order,^  whereas  checks,  as  also  bank-notes, 
are  usuaDy  made  payable  to  the  ^bearer," 
and  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  pay- 
ment of  tMm  is  transferred  from  one  per> 
son  to  another  by  mere  delivery,  without 
any  indorsement  or  written  order  by  the 
original  payee ;  while  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  a  promissoiy  note  or  bill  of 
exchange  is  made  by  the  payee  in  vnitinff, 
either  by  indorsement  or  otherwise.  He 
usually  merely  writes  his  name  on  the 
back,  whereby  he  becomes  the  tniorver, 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  thus  indors- 
ed or  assiffned,  who  is  called  the  indorsee^ 
has  a  right  to  fill  up  this  blank  indorse- 
ment by  writing  over  it  an  order  to  pay 
the  contents  to  himself  or  to  any  otner 
person ;  and  any  bona  Jidt  holder  of  the 
note  or  bill  has  the  same  right  to  fill  up 
the  indorsement  or  assignment  Thus  a 
note  or  bill  of  exchange,  being  once  in- 
dorsed in  blank,  becomes  assignable  or 
transferable,  like  a  check  payable  to 
*•  bearer,"  merely  by  delivery  or  the  instru- 
ment It  is  an  essential  Quality  of  a  ne- 
gotiable bill,  note  or  check,  that  it  be  a 
promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  iiumey, 
and  that  the  promise  be  absolute ;  for  if 
no  defiiute  amojmt  is  fixed,  or  it  be  a 
promise  to  deliver  goods  or  do  anv  other 
act  than  pav  money,  or  if  it  be  conmtional, 
it  is  not  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  negotiable 
promissory  note,  or  check.  Besides  the 
transfer  by  indorsement  above-mentioned, 
these  instruments  are  also  transferable  by 
assignment,  or  mere  delivery,  so  as  to 
give  the  holder  all  the  lights,  against  the 
maker  or  acceptor,  that  he  would  have 
had  if  he  had  himself  been  the  payee. 
Where  the  transfer  is  made  by  mere  de- 
Ij^ery,  the  assignor  is  exempt  from  aH 
faabifitv  to  the  holder  on  the  paper  itself; 
he  makes  no  promise  to  pay  the  money, 
but  still  he,  in  eSbct,  warrants  that  it  is 
the  bill,  note  or  check,  which  it  purports 
to  be ;  for  if  it  be  a  forsed  instrument,  if 
it  be  not  banafik  the  bill,  note  or  check 
which  it  puipons  to  be,  he  will  be  liable 


to  indemniftr  the  penan  to  whom  hm 
transferred  it     But  if  the  transfer  be 
made  by  an  indorsement  in  vmting,  with- 
out any  condition  or  exception,  being  an 
absolute  order  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
indorsee  or  holder,  the  indorser  in  this 
case  becomes  in  his  turn  a  promiser;  for 
he  thereby  virtuaDy  promises,  that,  in  case 
the  maker  of  the  note  or  check,  or  the 
drawer  or  acceptor  of  the  bill,  does  not 
pay  it  on  due  demand,  or  in  case  the 
drawee  does  not  accept  it,  if  it  be  a  bill, 
on  presentment  according  to  its  tenor, 
then  he,  the  indorser,  will  pay  it — ^Though 
the  forms  of  bills  of  exchange,  promisso* 
ry  notes,  checks  and  bank-notes  are,  re- 
spectively, pretty  uniform,  yet  no  precise 
form  of  words  is  necessaiy  to  constitute 
either  of  these  instruments.    Any  words, 
purporting  to  be  an  absolute  promise  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  an  abso- 
lute order  for  its  payment  to  a  particular 
person  or  his  oraer,  or  to  the  nearer,  is 
either  a  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note, 
or  checks — ^Bills  of  exchange  are,  in  Eng- 
land, either  inland,  that  is,  payable  in  the 
kinffdoni,  or  foreign,  that  is,  payable  out 
of  me  kingdom.    A  similar  distmction  is 
made  in  the  U.  States,  where,  in  most  of 
the  states^  a  Inll  pay«Ji)le  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  made  is  considered  to  be  in- 
land.   The  material  distinction  between 
foreign  and  inland  bills  is,  that,  on  inland 
bills,  a  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non- 
payment is  not  usually  necessary,  and  that 
leas  damages  can  be  claimed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dishonor  of  the  biU,  if,  in- 
deed, anv  can  be  claimed.     Generally, 
in  fact,  if  not  universally,  only  the  face  of 
the  bill  can,  in  such  case,  be  recovered  of 
the  drawer  or  indorser.    In  one  respect, 
foreign  bills  most  generally,  and  iiuand 
bills  and  promissory  notes  in  many  places, 
differ  in  construction  from  the  literal  im- 
port of  the  terms  of  the  instrument  as  to 
the  credit  or  time  of  payment,  bein^  in 
fact,  pavable  three  davs  after  the  &ine 
specined;  these  three  days  of  additional 
credit  being  allowed  under  the  name  of 
grace :  but  this  additimial  credit  is  often 
ejmressed  in  the  instrument  itself  thus, — 
**  Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order,  in  sixty  dajrs  and 
gract^  which  is  equivalent  to  sixty-three 
daya    Another  mode  of  expression  for 
the  credit  to  be  allowed  on  a  bill  is  by 
the  word  iiMmee.    Thus  a  bill  is  drawn 
payable  at  one  or  two  tuancef ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  payment,  to  know  what  period  is  meant 
by  a  usance,  and  this  will  vary  according 
to  the  iJace  at  which,  and  on  whichf  the 
bin  is  arawn.    Thus  a  bill  drawn  in  Eng- 
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tod,  at  one  naaBee,  on  Amsteidam,  Eot- 
terdam,  Ahona,  or  any  place  in  France,  is 
pajafale  in  one  calenoar  month  from  the 
date;  oo Cadiz,  IMadrid  or  BHhoa, in  two ; 
on  Genoa,  Leghorn  or  Veniee,  in  three 
months. — 1(  on  presentment  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  to  the  drawee,  he  refuses  to  ac- 
oepc  it  according  to  its  tenor,  the  bolder 
has  an  immtdiaU  cause  of  action  against 
the  drawer  and  indofsers,  and  may,  on 
giving  them  notice  of  th^nan*aoceotanee, 
fixthwith  demand  the  amount  of  me  biH, 
dKNifffa  it  was  on  a  long  credit,  and,  if  it 
had  been  accepted,  be  must  hkye  waited 
three  or  six  months  for  his  monev.  This 
rale  iB  periectly  equitable,  since  the  draw- 
er and  mdorseri  impliedly  agree  that  the 
draft  shall  be  aceepted  on  presentment, 
and,  on  its  not  beinff  so,  thear  pnmuse  is 
violated.  But  the  holder  must  give  no- 
tice to  thedrawer,and  the  other  parties  to 
whom  be  wishes  to  resort,  of  the  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment  of  the  biH. 
In  case  of  the  dishonor  of  a  faai,the  hold- 
er has  generally  the  right  to  recover  of 
the  parties  lialde  to  him,  that  is,  the  draw- 
er and  mdorsers,  not  oidy  the  amount 
expressed  on  the  6ce  of  the  fail,  together 
with  the  expeosea  of  protest  and  intereaL 
but  something  m  ad£tioD,  on  account  of 
his  dMBppointment  in  not  havina  ftmds  at 
the  place  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  as 
he  bad  a  ri|^t  to  expect  The  rate  or 
amooDt  of  tms  damage  must,  as  is  evident,, 
be  very  various,  seeming  to  the  distance 
of  the  piaeea,  l^e  eredk  on  which  die  bill 
was  drawn  {in  case  of  protest  for  non-ae- 
ceptanee),  and  the  rise  or  fidl  of  exchange 
en  the  same  place  after  the  jnuchase  of 
the  bilL  One  rule  of  estimating  the  dam- 
age is  the  cost  of  retechange,  or  of  an- 
odier  bill  on  due  same  place,  with  the 
addition  of  (Hie,  two,  4&c,  up  to  twenty 
per  cent  damages.  In  odier  places,  no 
regard  is  bad  to  refixcfaange,  but  the  hold- 
er recovers  a  certain  per  cent  over  the 
free  of  the  Inll,  by  way  of  damage,  and 
this  rate  is  the  same  whether  exchange 
may  have  risen  or  fiillen  from  the  time  of 
puiehannff  the  bill  to  that  of  hs  being 
returned  mshonored. — Exchange  appears 
to  have  be^i  known  anciently  at  Tyre, 
Carthage,  Athens,  Corinth,  Syracuse  and 
Alexandria.  The  first  weli-esceitained 
traces  of  it,  in  modem  times,  are  found, 
subsequently  to  ifae  12tfa  century,  in  some 
of  the  provinces  of  France,  particuiarly  at 
the  fiiir  of  Champagne.  It  was  broucht 
to  perfection  in  Italy.  Its  ^reat  utifity 
and  convenience  consist  in  its  negotia- 
bility. Suppose,  for  instance,  a  number 
of  pefBons  to  have,  severally,  maana  of 


money  deposited  in  varioas  countries. 
One,  whose  fonds  are  m  South  Aneriea, 
wishes  to  make  purchases  at  St  Peters- 
buiv;  and  one,  who  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  cargo  at  St  Petersburg,  wiiAies 
to  noake  a  purchase  at  Canton ;  and  «i- 
other,  having  funds  at  Canton,  derires  to 
make  an  importation  firnn  South  Amer- 
ica. By  merely  making  and  delivering  a 
slip  of  paper,  each  one  wiU,  in  elfoct, 
transfer  nis  funds  quite  across  the  alobe. 
Another  advantage  of  exchanae  is  the  fii- 
cBity  it  affiuds  in  adjusting  balances.  Its 
effect  in  this  respect  mav  be  iUustrated  by 
the  practice  of  banks  and  bankers  in  rome 
particular  cities.  In  London,  for  instance, 
the  bankers  meet  at  a  certain  hour  eveir 
day,  to  pay  and  receive  payment  of  each 
otheia'  checks ;  bat  the  amount  actual 
paid  will  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to 
the  whole  amount  of  the  checks,  since 
the  gieater  part  is  settled  bv  merely  can- 
celling the  checks  they  hold  against  each 
other.  So  where  all  the  banks  of  a  city, 
as  is  die  practice  in  many  commercial 
towns,  ti^e  indiscriminately  each  other's 
notes,  and  setde  the  balances  every  day, 
they  all  make  an  exchange  of  the  notes 
which  they  hold  against  ea^  other,  and 
only  pay  over  in  specie  the  balances. 
Thus,  by  the  payment  in  specie  of  a  oom- 
paimtively  very  smidl  sum,  rome  hundreds 
of  thousands  may  circulate  between  these 
institutions  and  Ihdr  respective  customen 
and  depontors.  bt  the  same  manner  the 
balances  are  adjusted  between  two  com- 
mercial countries,  or  all  the  commercial 
countries  of  the  world.  Among  the  vari- 
ous merchants  of  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  some  have  sent  goods  to  Ena- 
knd,  othera  to  France,  and  others  to  Hd- 
land,  and  each  one  may  wish  to  import 
goods  from  a  country  *other  than  that 
where  his  funds  lie.  One,  according- 
ly, seUs  exchange  on  Atnsterdam,  ami 
buys  excbanjfie  on  London,  or,  which  is 
the  same  tiiuig  in  eifoot,  as  for  as  be  is 
^concerned,  he  ordera  hiscorrespondeotat 
Amsterdam  to  buy  exchange  on  London, 
and  remit  it  thither  for  his  (Uie  mer- 
chants) account  If  the  ftinds  wliicfa 
some  merchants  have  in  eiach  foreign 
place  are  exacdy  equal  to  what  is  wanted 
by  others  in  the  same  place,  the  whole 
transaction  is  only  a  transfer  among  them- 
selves of  each  other's  clainos,  or  exchange, 
and  no  balance  remains ;  whereas,  with- 
out this  fecihty,  one  must  order  qiecie 
home  from  Anufterdam,  which  the  other 
would  purchase  of  him  to  diip  it  to  Lon- 
don ;  a  transaction  involving  much  delay, 
besidea  the  expense  of  Mgfat  and  ioiar- 
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ance.  But  8till»  all  the  merchaiits  of  the 
oountiyiiiay  wish  to  inyest  or  pay  greater 
auina  abroad  than  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
exports  already  made  or  making  firom  the 
country  amount  to,  m  which  case  the 
course  of  exchangee  is  said  to  be  against 
the  country,  and,  in  this  case,  as  m  all 
others  where  the  quantity  of  an  article 
wanted  is  greater  than  that  offered  in  the 
market,  tto  price  will  rise,  and  foreisn 
exchange  will  be  above  par.  So,  if  the 
quantitv  of  exchange  demanded  on  any 
particular  countipr  is  ffreater  than  that  ot- 
tered,  the  rate  of  exchange,  in  respect  to 
that  particular  country,  is  unfavorable,  and 
rises.  This  has  most  generally  been  the 
case  in  the  U.  States,  in  resjpect  to  Eng- 
land. So,  vice  vena,  if  the  ninds  belong- 
ing to  Americans,  in  any  particular  for- 
eign country,  are  greater  than  the  sum 
wanted  by  other  Americans  to  make  pay- 
ments or  investments  there,  the  rate  of 
exchange  with  that  particular  countir  is 
favorable,  and  the  pnce  of  it  ftUs.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  called  a 
/avondfU  rate  of  exchange  is,  in  &ct, 
unfavorable  to  the  person  having  funds 
abroad,  who  wishes  to  realize  them  at 
home ;  for  he  must,  in  that  case,  sell,  at 
home,  his  fiueign  exchange,  for  a  smaller 
sum  than  its  nominal  amount  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  an  tmfiivor- 
able  rate  of  exdbange  is  not  necessarily 
disadvantageous  to  a  country.  To  follow 
out  the  inquiry,  and  determine  in  what  cir- 
cumstances it  is  actually  disadvantageous 
or  indifferent,  or  in  met  advantageous, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
ajTB  to  the  subject  But  we  perceive 
mm  this  operation  of  the  system  of  ex- 
chan^,  that  it  is  onl^  necessaiy,  at  most, 
to  ship  abroad,  or  unport  from  abroad, 
in  specie,  the  actual  bamnce  on  the  whole 
aggregate  of  debts  and  credits,  aD  the 
items  of  which,  as  far  as  they  ofibet  each 
4yther,  are  adjusted  by  exchange ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  this 
aggregate  balance  is  paid  in  specie;  for 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  nse  of  ex- 
change on  any  particular  country  may 
make  the  trade  more  fiivorable,  and  in- 
duce shipments,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  drawn  for  as  soon  as  the  shipments 
are  made ;  so  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  un- 
fiivorable  balance  may  be  actually  advan- 
tageous, by  promoting  trade. 

DU^  OF  Lading;  a  memorandum  n^- 
ed  l^  masters  of  ships,  acknowledsmg 
the  receipt  of  goods  intrusted  to  them 
for  tranqwrtation.  There  are  usuaUy  tri- 
plicate copies,  one  for  the  party  send- 
iDgt  aaoUier  for  the  party  to  whom  the 


goods  are  sent,  and  the  tfaiid  fin:  the  cap- 
tain. 

Bill  or  Riohts,  or  Declaration  or 
Rights,  is  ^e  assertion  by  a  people,  or 
recognition  by  its  mien,  *^of  that  resddu- 
um  of  natural  libera,  which  is  not  re- 
ouired  by  the  laws  of  society  to  be  sacri- 
need  to  public  convenience ;  or  else  those 
civil  privileges,  which  society  has  engaged 
to  provide,  m  lieu  of  those  natural  liber- 
ties so  given  up  by  individuals."  The 
houses  of  lords  and  commons  delivered  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  a  list  of  such  rights 
and  pri^le^  February  13, 1688,  at  the 
time  of  his  succession  to  the  British 
throne,  concluding  with  the  wc»ds  **  and 
they  do  claim,  demand,  and  imdst  upon, 
all  and  singular  the  premises,  as  their  un- 
doubted rights  and  privileffes.*'  The  dec- 
laration is  usually  called  thehiUof  righU. 
A  similar  declaration  was  made  in  the 
ad  of  settlement^  whereby  the  crown  was 
limited  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Similar 
bills  of  rights  are  prefixed  to  some  of  the 
state  constitutionB  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  United  States,  virtually 
include  in  themselves  declarations  of 
rights,  since  they  expressly  Umit  the 
powers  of  the  govemm«[it  Hie  same  is 
true  of  the  constitutional  charten  of  those 
European  governments  which  have  adopt- 
ed constitutions,  one  of  the  objects  of 
,  these  being  to  guaranty  certain  rights  and 
liberdee  to  the  people. 

Bill  in  Equirr,  or  Cbancekt,  is  the 
statement  of  the  phuntiff^  case  in  a  court 
of  equity,  or  chcmceiy,  corresponding  to 
the  declaration  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the 
libel  in  an  ecclesiastical  court 

BiLLiA&Ds;  a  very  interesting  game, 
contributing  akK>  to  health  by  ufording 
the  bod^  moderate  exercise.  It  was  iB- 
vented  m  France,  and  is  now  played  by 
all  European  nations  and  their  descend- 
ants. Tne  rules  for  the  different  games 
of  billiards  are  too  numerous  to  be  given 
here.  They  are  also  generally  found  in 
Inlliard  rooma  We  therefore  omit  them, 
although  we  usually  give  the  rales  of 
games,  in  order  to  ftunish  a  means  of 
reference  in  doubtful  cases.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  Hoyle's  Grames. 

BiLLiNGTON,  Elizabeth ;  the  most  cele- 
brated English  female  singer  of  her  day. 
She  was  of  German  origin,  but  bom  in 
England,  in  1770,  her  father,  Mr.  Weich- 
sell,  being  a  native  of  Saxony.  At  an 
eariy  age,  she  studied  the  piano-forte  un- 
der Schroeter,  and  attained  to  an  extraor- 
dinarv  proficiency.  At  14,  she  made 
her  nrat  appearance  as  a  singer  at  Ox- 
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fold,  vA  two  jmn  aAerwwds  murried 
Mr.  BiUiiigton,  a  performer  on  the  double* 
bessy  wbom  efae  accompanted  to  Dublin. 
She  made  her  dAyi  there  in  the  opera  of 
Oipheus  and  Euridiee.  From  Ireland 
afae  returned  to  London,  where  she  ap- 
peared at  CoYent-garden,  for  the  first 
time,  as  Roeetta,  in  Ame's  Love  in  a 
Village,  with  such  success  as  to  secure 
her  an  immediate  engagement  at  what 
was  then  considered  the  enonnous  salaiy 
of  £1000,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
besides  a  benefit;  the  managerB  after- 
wards Toluntnily  giving  her  the  profits 
of  a  second  nifffat  While  in  town,  she 
continued  to  taxe  lessons  of  M ortellari,  a 
celebrated  Italian  master,  then  in  London, 
and,  on  the  closing  of  the  theatre,  repaired 
to  Paris,  in  oider  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  SacchinL  In  1785,  she  returned 
to  England,  and  appeared  at  the  concerts 
of  ancient  miiaic  with  madame  Mara, 
whose  bfiUiant  performance  she,  to  say 
the  feast,  fiilly  equalled.  From  this  pe- 
riod till  1793,  no  music  meeting,  opera,  or 
concert,  of  reputation,  was  considered 
com|rfc^  without  her.  In  the  last  named 
year,  she  viahed  Italy,  and  performed,  ac- 
compankd  by  her  brother  C.  Weichsell, 
at  the  theatre  of.  St  Carlos  at  Naples ; 
Francis  Kanchi  composing  expressly  for 
her  his  celebrated  opera  huz  de  Ca^ro, 
Her  ensagement  here  met  with  an  abrupt 
and  melancholy  interruption,  her  husband 
djring  suddenly  of  i^K>ple]^,  just  as  she 
was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  theatre. 
In  1796,  she  appeared  at  Venice,  and  after- 
wards at  Rome,  being  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  loudest  expressions  of 
applause.    In  1799,  she  mamed  Mr.  Feli- 

rt,  whom  she  acicompanied  to  Milan. 
1801,  her  wonderful  powers  being 
then  in  their  meridian,  she  returned  to 
the  London  stage,  appearing  alternately  at 
eith^  house,  and  astonishuig  the  whole 
musical  world  by  her  Mandane— a  per- 
foimance  that  hsjs  never  since  been 
equalled  in  English  opera.  Engagements 
now  multiplied  upon  her,  and  continued 
incessantly  till  her  final  retirement  from 
public  life,  which  took  place  in  1809. 
The  last  exhibition  of  her  powers  was  in 
aid  of  a  charitable  institution,  at  Whitehall 
chapel,  the  queen,  the  prince  recent,  and 
moat  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  fomily, 
being  present  In  1817,  she  quitted  Eng- 
land ftr  ever,  and  died,  after  a  short  illness, 
at  her  villa  of  St  Artien,  an  estate  she 
had  purchased  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories. 

BufOKN;  a  town  on  the  left  shore  of 
the  Rhine,  where  the  Nahe  joins  this  river, 


opposite  Rfidesheim,  fomoas  for  its  excel- 
lent wine.  Lon.7^48'E.;lat^55'N. 
Population,  3300.  Near  it  the  Rhme  is 
compressed  into  a  narrow  channel,  be- 
tween rocks,  so  as  to  make  the  navipdon 
difficult  This  strait  is  called  Btngm- 
loch  (hole  of  Bingen).  The  fomous  Mftu- 
sethurm,  or  Tower  of  Mice,  where  the 
avaricious  bishop  Hatto  is  said  to  have 
been  eaten  by  mice,  as  a  punishment  for 
usury,  exercised  itf  a  time  of  fiunine,  is 
situeAed  in  the  vicinity. 

BiNOLET.  This  Crarrick  of  the  Dutch 
stage  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  1755,  of 
English  parents  in  good  circumstances. 
On  leaving  school,  he  was  placed  in  a 
counting-house.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  he  discovered  an  invincible 
inclination  for  the  stage,  and,  at  the  age 
of  18,  jomed  the  company  under  the  £- 
rection  of  the  celebrated  Corver,  who 
was  his  first  instructer.  In  1779,  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age,  he  made  his  dffnfi 
on  the  stage  of  AiiMteidam.  The  puUic 
odium  was  then  excited  against  England. 
on  account  of  its  ships  having  captured 
vessels  under  the  Dutch  flag,  without  any 
previous  declaration  of  war,  and  B.  was 
unfavorably  received  on  account  of  his 
English  descent  But  he  soon  conquered 
this  prejudice  by  his  performance  of 
Achilles,  in  the  tragedy  or  the  same  name ; 
and  fixim  that  time  he  continued  to  be 
the  fovorite  of  the  public.  He  was,  also, 
so  well  acquamted  with  the  French  lan- 
ffuage,  as  to  appear  successfully  in  the 
French  theatres  of  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague,  by  the  side  of  the  great  French 
actors,  who,  while  on  their  tours  for  the 
sake  of  improving  themselves,  used  to 
visit  the  Netherlands.  In  1796,  he  was 
director  of  a  company  of  acton,  who 

Ed  principally  at  Rotterdam  and  the 
e,  but,  also,  visited  other  cities  of 
nd.  Meanwhile,  he  was  always 
ready  to  perform  at  the  theatre  in  Am- 
sterdam, in  such  parts  as  could  only  be 
acted  by  himself  One  of  his  last  repre- 
sentations, in  which  he  was  asristed  by 
the  great  actress  VITattier  Ziesenis,  was 
the  part  of  Famese,  in  Lalain's  tragedy 
Mana,  acted,  in  1818,  before  the  royal 
fiunily.  In  the  same  year,  he  died  at  the 
Hague. 

Binnacle,  or  BrrTACLB ;  a  case  or  box, 
which  contains  the  compass  for  steering 
a  ship,  and  lights  to  show  the  compass 
at  night  In  ships  steered  by  a  wheel,  it 
is  common  to  have  two  binnacles,  or  a 
double  binnacle,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  steeraman,  on  either  side  of  the 
wheel;  but,  in  this  case,  the  compsMesaf- 
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fal  each  odien*  direction,  aad  thus  len- 
der the  diip^s  ooarse  uncertajn. 

Bui4>iiiAi.,  in  algebra ;  a  quantity  eon- 
siotinff  of  two  tnnia^  or  membera,  con- 
nected by  the  sign  4- or — ,  Binomial 
eoeffidenta  are  the  numberB  that  indicate 
how  often  a  given  pow^  of  a  bmomial» 
for  instance,  of  a  4-  0,  contains  each  of  the 
products  of  its  parts. — ^The  binomial  the- 
orem is  that  celebrated  fi)rmuh^  which 
teaches  to  find  any  power  of  a  given  bi- 
nomial a  4-  &»  by  means  of  the  two  tenns 
a  and  6,  and  of  tbe  eiqxinent  of  the  power. 
This  theorem,  frequently  called  the  J>rew- 
loman  Quwrtmy  on  which  the  system  of 
analysis  is  principally  founded,  was 
known,  as  &r  as  relates  to  integral  posi- 
tive exponents,  to  several  mathematicians 
before  Newton.  But  Newton  vmas  the 
firat  who  taught  its  application  to  fifac- 
tional  and  negative  exponents ;  and  this 
discovery,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  made  by  that  great  man,  is  en- 
graved \xffWi  his  tomb-itone. 

BioEENSTABHi.,  Jsmes  Jonas,  a  dis- 
tinguished traveller,  bom  at  Rotarbo,  in 
the  Swedish  province  of  Sftdermannland, 
in  1731,  studied  at  Upeal,  afterwards  en- 
tered the  ftmilv  of  baron  Rudbeck,  as 
tutor,  and  travelled  with  his  son  to  Enff- 
land  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  While 
residing  in  Paris,  he  studied  the  Oriental 
languages.  On  the  return  of  his  pupil  to 
S^^en,  B.  was  appointed,  by  Grustavus 
III,  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece,  Syria 
and  Egypt,  receiving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  tide  of  professor  at  the  univeinty  of 
Lund.  He  now  went,  at  the  king*^  ex- 
pense, to  CcMistantinc^le,  in  1776,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time,  to  learn  the 
Tuifcifih  language.  He  then  proceeded  on 
his  travels  as  &r  as  Sakmiki,  where  he 
died  of  the  pla^e,  1779.  B.  had  given 
an  account  of  h»  travels,  in  the  form  of 
lett^»  to  his  friend  Oioerwell,  who,  at 
first,  published  them  separately  in  a  jour- 
nal, which  appewed  in  Stockholm,  but 
afterwards  by  tiiemselves  (1783).  This 
woik  contains  leanied  and  profound  re- 
searches on  medals,  manuscripts,  rare 
books;  and  a  great  many  anecdotes,  of 
which  the  meet  mteresting  are  those  re- 
lating to  Voltaire,  whom  B.  had  visited  at 
Femey.  His  remariu  and  opinions  on 
morals,  manners,  reUgion  and  literature 
are  often  destitute  of^  truth  and  justice. 
He  was  possessed  of  more  leaniing  than 
taste,  of  more  memory  than  discenunent 
and  judgment  His  health,  naturally 
strong,  and  fortified  by  exercise,  enabled 
him  tp  support  constant  labor,  and  lo  en- 
<hii«  the  ^nateet  havdflbipe. 


Biwx>or  and  BnncxTKT.    (See  L^) 

BiON ;  bom  in  Smyrna,  or  in  its  neign- 
borfaood;  a  Greeian  pastoral  poet,  of 
whose  Hfo  no  account  is  to  be  found.  The 
de^,  which  Moschus,  his  friend  and 
disciple,  eompoeed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  seems  to  imply,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Theocritus,  and  died  of 
poison.  He  probably  lived  in  Sicily  or 
Magna  Giecia.  Among  the  fow  poems 
written  by  him,  which  fattve  descended  to 
our  times,  his  elegy  on  Adonis  is  con- 
sklered  as  the  best  The  poems  of  B., 
together  with  those  of  Moschus,  are  gen- 
erally found  as  an  appendix  to  the  idyls 
ofTheocritus.  They  nave  been  nublisbed 
separately  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Gotha,  17d5; 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  London,  1795;  and 
J.  C.  F.  Maass,  Leipsic,  1807. 

BiOT,  Jean  Bapuste,  a  natural  philoso- 
pher and  astronomer,  member  of  many 
French,  as  well  as  foreign  literary  socie- 
ties, and  of  the  leflon  of  honor,  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1774,  studied  in  the  college  of 
Louis-le-Grand,  then  joined  the  anny, 
and  served  in  the  artillery.  His  love  of 
the  sciences  soon  led  him  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
polytechnic  school,  till  he  foh  himself  fit 
for  a  profeasorship  at  Beauvais.  In  1800, 
he  was  nuide  professor  of  physics  in  the 
ctiXUgt  de  Erance.  In  18(^  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  first  class  of  the 
mstitute.  In  1804,  he  prevailed  on  the 
institute  not  to  vote  in  fiivor  of  Bona- 
parte's elevation  to  the  throne.  In  1806, 
he  was  sent  with  Arago  to  Spain,  to  con- 
tinue the  measurement  of  an  are  of  the 
meridian,  undertaken  to  estaUisfa  the  ba- 
sis for  the  introduction  of  a  new  decimal 
system  (q.  v.)  in  France.  Before  he  de- 
parted, he  was  i^fipointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  longitude.  His  miseion  was 
successful  He  now  devoted  himself 
with  unremitted  zeal  to  his  studies  and 
lectures.  In  1816,  he  was  chosen  editor 
of  the  department  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence for  the  Journal  des  levant.  Hia 
principal  works  are,  TraiU  de  Pkvsigue 
exph^inenkde et mMhnaiique  (1816);  the 
abridgment  of  the  same,  in  a  popular 
style;  Prieii  Himerdtire  de  Phfnque  ex- 
p^rimentaUy  and  TYmU  iUmeniaire  cPwSt- 
tronomie  phfeique.  In  1817,  he  visited 
the  Orlmey  islands,  to  coirect  some  dis- 
puted astronomical  observations,  for  Uie 
measurement  of  a  degree.  B.  still  com^ 
municates  imp<Hiant  articles  to  the  Uterar- 
ry  journals,  dec. 

BiBCH  (hetula  alba)  is  a  forest-tree,  eaan 
Ij  known  by  the  smootii  apneannce  and 
adveiy  cohir  of  its  beik;  by  its  leaTcs  be- 
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iof  Boaewlttt  triangiilar,  but  acute,  and 
tmSi  in  corapariaon  with  those  of  other 
tifflber-treea,  and  by  all  the  amall  bmnches 
being  slender  and  flexible^ — Ahhougfathe 
hiich  is  considered  by  no  means  a  Talua- 
Ue  timber-tree,  yet  its  wood  is  used  for 
nmnerous  purposes.  Being  of  white 
colw,  and  mm  and  touch  in  texture,  it  is 
Tariouriy  employed  by  noop-benders  and 
wheel- Wrights.  Tumeia  use  it  for  trench- 
ers, bowls,  ladles,  and  other  wooden 
wane.  Ox-yokes,  small  screws,  women's 
sfao^heels,  patten8,and, in  France,  wooden 
shoes,  are  made  of  it  The  North  American 
Indianw  use  the  borit  of  the  birch-tree  for 
canoes,  boxes,  buckets,  baskets,  kettles,  and 
dishes,  curiously  joining  it  together  with 
threads  made  of  roots  of  the  cedar-tree. 
BSorch-trees  are  not  unfrequently  planted 
akHig  with  hazels,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing wood  to  be  convertea  into  cnar- 
coal  &T  forges.  This  charcoal  is  much 
esteemed ;  and  the  soot,  which  is  formed 
on  burning  the  wood,  constitutes  a  good 
black  sufaMnce  for  printers*  ink.  Neariy 
all  the  other  parts  are  api^cable  to  use- 
fol  purposes.  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden 
employ  the  bark  in  the  tanning  of  leather, 
an^  aner  burning  it  to  a  certain  degree, 
use  it  as  a  cement  finr  broken  china  and 
earthen  ware.  The  navigators  of  the 
river  Volga  constniet  of  it  portable  boats, 
crsdlea,  £c  It  is  serviceable  in  dyeing 
a  yellow  color.  In  Norway,  it  is  drieo, 
groand,  mixed  with  meal,  and  boiled, 
with  other  food,  for  swine.  The  houses 
or  huts,  in  many  parts  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  are  covered  with  the  outward 
and  thicker  part  of  the  baifc,  instead  taf 
slates  or  tiles.  It  is  spun  into  a  coarse 
kind  of  ropes,  woven  into  shoes  and  hats, 
and,  in  Kamtschalka,  even  made  into 
diifiJcing-cups.  The  Laplanders  listen 
to|^er  laige  meces  of  it  to  keep,  off  the 
ram.  Abounding  in  resinous  matter, 
slioes  of  the  bark  are  sometimefl  tied  to- 
gedier,  to  nuike  torches.  During  a  scar- 
city of  com,  it  has,  in  several  instances, 
been  eround  with  bread  com,  and  suc- 
eeailb&v  used  as  food  for  men.  In  moat 
parts  of  England  and  America,  the  twigs 
of  this  tree  are  made  into  brooms.  They 
are  also  made  into  the  tops  of  fishing- 
rods  ;  and,  when  smeared  with  bud-lime, 
ore  used  by  bn^-catchers.    The  Norwe- 

rs  frequently  oinpk>y  them  as  fodder 
tbdr  horses.    The  leaves   afibrd  a 
yellow  dye. 

BiBCB,  Thomas ;  an  industrious  histo- 
rian and  biographer  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1705 ;  and 
his  father,  who  was  a  Quaker,  practised 
vol..  II.  10 


the  occupation  of  a  eoflbfr-nill  maker,  to 
which  the  son,  also,  was.  destined.  His 
eariy  taste  for  reading  iiiduced  him  to 
prefer  a  literary  life,  wnich  he  was  peiv 
mitted  to  choose,  on  condition  of  sup- 

girting  himself  bv  his  own  exertions, 
e,  accordini^y,  after  some  previous  tu- 
ition, became  usher  in  three  difRsrent 
schools,  and  then  went  to  Ireland  with 
dean  SmedJey.  Having  left  the  Quakers, 
he  took  orders  in  the  church,  in  1730, 
and  obtained,  in  1732,  a  living  in  Essex, 
through  the  patronage  of  tl^  attomey- 
general,  afterwards  lord  Hardwicke.  In 
1734,  he  engaged,  with  some  coadjutors, 
in  writinff  the  General  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary,  founded  on  that  of 
Bayle,  and  completed,  in  10  vols,  folio,  in 
1741.  He  subsequently  obtained  yarious 
prefennents  in  the  church.  In  Januaiy, 
1765,  he  was  killed  by  a  &I1  from  his 
horse,  in  the  road  between  London  and 
Hempstead.  B.  had  formed  very  ex- 
tensive manuscript  collections,  which, 
together  with  his  hbrary  of  printed  books, 
he  bequeathed  to  the  British  museum. 
He  produced  a  large  number  of  historical 
and  biographical  works  in  the  course  of 
his  laborious  lifo.  B.  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  literature.  He  collected  ful- 
ly and  fitithftilly,  but  without  much 
disqimination,  materials  relating  to  the 
various  subjects  of  his  research,  which  are 
cakulated  to  a£ford  important  assistance 
to  writers  possessed  or  more  taste  and 
judgment.  Doctor  Johnson  was  repeat- 
edly obUffed  to  B.  for  literary  informa- 
tion :  he  bestowed  on  him  a  Greek  epi- 
gram, and  for  many  years  corresponded 
with  him.  The  literature  of  his  country 
is  much  indebted  to  the  activity  and  dili- 
gence of  B. 

BiKD,  Edward  (R.  A.);  an  English 
pointer,  who  died  at  &isto],  in  Nov.,  1819. 
He  excelled  in  comic  subjects.  The 
marquis  of  Staftbrd  patronised  him.  He 
was  appointed  historical  painter  to  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

Bird  IsLAifn ;  the  name  of  a  very  large 
number  of  islands  in  almost  all  the  parts 
of  the  worid,  of  which  we  shall  mention 
only  the  following  :^-B.  Manda ;  a  clus- 
ter near  the  N.  E.  coast  of  New  Holland, 
so  called  by  captain  Cook.  They  are 
almost  covered  with  birds. — B,  /.,  in  the 
S.  Pacific  ocean;  Ion.  216°  W  E.;  lat. 
170  48^  S.-.B.  /.,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence; lon.60°4yW.;  lat  47°  55<  N 
— Another,  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion 
38^  aa'  W.;  lat  54**  S.— One  in  tlie 
northern  part  of  the  same  ocean ;  Ion 
lOe^S^E.;  lataS^O'N.— ^.  Mands;  a 
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eluster  of  iaiaiids  m  the  Caribbean  sea ; 
Ion.  eePSOfW.i  iBLiaP  N.— The  name 
Bird  iUand  is  as  common,  and  as  vague, 
as  that  of  Blue  mawUaiMy  &c. 

Birds.    (See  OmiihaU^,) 

Bians'NssT.  The  kinindoeieuUniaj  or 
saUtt^aney  a  species  of  swallow,  the  nests 
of  which  are  used  as  an  article  of  luxury 
among  the  Cliinese,  is  found  in  the  In- 
dian seas.  They  are  particulariy  abun- 
dant in  Sumatra,  especially  about  Crde, 
near  die  south  end  of  the  island.  The 
nest  has  the  shape  of  a  common  swal- 
low's nest,  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose's 
egg,  is  found  in  caves,  particularly  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
fibrous,  imperfectly  concocted  isinglass. 
More  or  less  of  this  substance  is  contained 
in  the  nests  of  all  swallows  of  that  region. 
The  manner  in  which  this  substance  is 
procured  is  not  ascertained*  The  most 
probable  suppositions  are,  that  it  is  the 
spawn  of  fish  gathered  by  the  bird,  or  a 
secretion  elaborated  in  the  body  of  the 
animal.  The  Chinese  collect  the  nests, 
and  sell  them  to  all  parts  of  the  worid. 
Dissolved  in  broths,  &C.,  they  make  a  de- 
licious jelly.  The  finest  are  those  obtained 
before  the  nest  has  been  contaminated  by 
the  young  birds:  they  are  pure  white, 
and  are  scarce  and  valuable.  The  inferior 
ones  are  dark,  streaked  with  blood,  or 
mixed  with  feathen:  they  are  chiefly 
converted  into  glue.  Some  of  the  cav- 
erns, in  which  they  are  built,  are  difficult 
of  access,  and  dangerous  to  climb,  so  that 
none  can  collect  the  nests  but  persons 
accustomed  to  the  trade  fiiom  their 
youth. 

BiREN,  Ernst  John  von,  duke  of 
Couriand,  bom  in  1687,  vras,  as  is  assert- 
ed, the  grandson  of  a  eroom  of  James, 
duke  of  Couriand,  and  the  son  of  a  Cour- 
landish  peasant,  by  the  name  of  Bfihren. 
He  studied  at  K6nigsberg,and  endeavored 
to  conceal  the  meanness  of  his  origin  by 
raising  himself  in  the  favor  of  the  greaL 
His  agreeable  person  and  cultivated  mind, 
procured  him  the  highest  fiivor  of  Anna, 
duchess  of  Couriand,  and  niece  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia ;  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  obtain  admis^on 
among  the  Courlandish  nobility.  When 
Anna  (cl  v.)  ascended  the  Russian  throne 
(1730),  B.,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  to 
which  the  empress  had  consented  (one 
of  which  was  not  to  bring  him  with  her 
to  Rus^a),  was  loaded  by  her  with  honors, 
and  introduced  at  the  Russian  court. 
Here  he  assumed  the  name  and  coat  of 
arms  of  the  dukes  of  Biron  in  France, 
and  governed  under  the  name  of  his 


mistress.  Fierce  and  hau^ty  fay  mitine, 
he  indttlffed  his  hatred  against  the  rivals 
ofhisanuntion.  The  princes  Dokorucky 
were  his  first  victims.  He  caused  11,000 
penions  lo  be  nut  to  death,  and  doidile 
that  number  to  be  exiled.  It  is  said,  that 
the  empress  often  threw  herself  at  his 
foet,  to  mduce  him  to  lay  aside  his  severi- 
ty, but  that  neither  her  entreaties  nor  her 
teare  were  able  to  move  him.  The  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  however,  introduced 
vigor  and  activity  into  all  ln:anches  of  the 
administration  throughout  the  great  em- 
pire. In  1737,  Anna  forced  the  Cour- 
landere  to  choose  her  favorite  (who  had, 
in  1722,  married  a  Courlandish  lady  of 
the  fiunily  of  Trotta,  by  the  name  of 
Treyden)  for  their  duke.  AAer  having 
declared  prince  Ivan  her  successor,  she 
appointed  B.,  according  to  his  wish,  re- 
gent. Anna  died  Oct  28,  1740.  The 
new  re^nt  acted  vrith  prudence  and 
moderanon.  But  a  secret  consmncv 
viras  soon  formed  against  him.  FiekT- 
marehal  Mfinich,  with  the  consent  of  the 
voung  emperor's  mother,  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  in  his  bed,  during  the  night 
of  Nov.  19, 1740,  by  Manstein,  and  to  be 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Schlfisselbura. 
He  was  subjected  to  a  trial ;  but,  no  proofe 
of  the  projects,  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  formed  for  the  advantage  of  his 
family,  beinff  discovered,  the  sentence  of 
death  was  cbansed  into  that  of  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  his  fortune  was  deckred 
confiscated.  Together  with  his  fiunily, 
he  was  transported  to  Felim,  in  Siberia,  and 
thrown  into  a  prison,  of  which  Mfinich 
himself  had  furnished  the  plan.  In  the 
following  year,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  being  raised  to  me  Rob- 
sian  throne  by  a  new  revolution,  B.  was 
recalled,  Dec  20, 1741,  and  Mfinich  was 
obliged  to  occupy  his  prison.  At  Kasan, 
the  sledges  met ;  the  travellera  recoj^nised 
each  other,  and  proceeded  on  theur  way 
without  interchanging  a  word.  Tiie 
fomily  of  B.  aflerwards  lived  in  a  verv  re- 
spectable condition  at  Jaroslaw. — ^Aner  a 
subsequent  exile  of  29  years,  the  duke,  9a 
well  as  Mfinich,  was  recalled,  in  1762,  by 
Peter  III.  When  Catharine  II  ascended 
the  throne,  the  duchv  of  Couriand  was 
restored  to  B.,  in  1/63.  He  governed 
with  wisdom  and  lenity,  transferred  the 
government  to  his  ddest  son,  Peter,  1769, 
and  ckwed  his  restless  life,  Dec.  28, 1772. 
BiRHAN  Empire.  The  ffreat  peninsula 
east  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  includes  Aschem, 
or  Assam,  and  the  Birman  empire.  The 
latter  extends  from  9^  to  26'='  N.  laL,  is 
about  1000  miles  long  and  700  broad ;  pop- 
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idatimi,  aceordhig  to  S^nesyin  1795^  about 
17,^00,000.  The  natives  of  the  pemnsula, 
a  handsomer  and  more  athletic  race  of 
men  than  the  Hindoos,  though  not  so 
neat,  are  warlike  and  hospitable,  have  no 
mendicants  among  them,  and  reverence 
the  aged.  The  Birman  empire,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  missionaries,  compre* 
heiids  the  kmgdoms  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Arra- 
can,  and  the  adjacent  states  on  the  north. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thibet,  As- 
sam and  China ;  ott  the  west,  it  is  separat- 
ed from  the  BritiBh  possessions  by  a  chain 
of  high  mountains  and  the  river  Naaf 
In  the  16th  century,  the  Birmans  in  Ava 
made  themselves  independent  of  Pegu ; 
but,  in  1740,  they  were  subjugated  anew 
by  this  state.  Alompra,  one  of  their 
leadeis,  however,  with  about  100  faithful 
adherents,  almost  immediately  summoned 
the  people  again  to  arms,  and,  in  1753, 
eonqueied  the  dty  of  Ava.  l>efeat  and 
victory  succeeded  alternately,  till  Alom- 
pra, in  1757,  conquered  the  city  of  Pegu. 
This  celebrated  monarch  died  in  1760,  at 
the  age  of  50  yean.  He  labored  to  make 
his  subjects  happy  by  promoting  agricul- 
ture, by  restricting  the  aibitnuy  exercise 
of  power  on  the  part  of  his  officers,  and 
improving  the  public  morels.  Every  act 
of  the  magistrates,  in  the  Birman  empire, 
was  required  to  be  public,  and  every 
decree  to  be  made  known :  even  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  all  relations  established 
with  foreign  countries,  were  registered 
among  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  open  to 
the  inspection  of  every  one.  Namdooee, 
his  eldest  son  and  successor,  who  died  in 
1764,  inheriting  his  fiitber's  spirit,  adopted 
from  other  nations  whatever  was  of  ^n- 
eral  utiliQr  to  his  own,  and  was  anxious 
to  do  away  abuses.  Both  father  and  son 
attended  particulariy  to  the  administration 
of  the  East  India  company.  Shambuan, 
the  emperor's  brother,  became  regent,  as 
guardian  for  his  nephew  Momien ;  but  he 
usurped  the  throne  himself  and  conquered 
Siam.  In  1771,  however,  this  province 
recovered  its  independence,  while  the 
principal  part  of  the  Birman  forces  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  China.  In  this  war 
the^  were  victorious,  and  compelled  the 
Chinese,  whom  they  took  prisoners,  to 
iatermany  with  the  Birman  females,  and 
to  remain  in  their  territoiy.  Fortune 
continued  to  attend  this  pnnce ;  and,  in 
1776,  he  lefl  his  empire,  much  enhurj^ed, 
to  his  son  Chengenza.  This  prince  hved 
IB  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  eveiy 
appetite,  till,  in  1782,  he  was  dethroned 
and  put  to  death.  In  consequence  of  the 
levolution,  Shembuan  Menderagan^  the 


fourth  son  of  Aloropn,  ascended   the 
throne.  He  ordered  his  nephew  Momien, 
who  was  a  state  prisoner,  to  be  drowned, 
and,  in  1783,  suodued  the  kingdom  of 
Airacan.   He  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Siam,  which   contmued   till  1793,  and 
finally  compelled  it  to  submission  on  cer- 
tain conditions.    About  this  period,  some 
highway  robbers  fled  from  the  Birman 
empire,  and  took  refiige  in  the  territory  of 
the  East  India  company.    Shembuan  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  delivered  up. 
His  demands  were  not  immediately  com- 
plied witl),  and  he  marched,  with  a  strong 
force,  into  the  offending  country.    At  the 
same  time,  he  carried  on  a  fiiendly  nego- 
tiation with  the  (^vemment  in  Calcutta, 
which  resulted  m  the  surrender  of  the 
criminals,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  trsaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  two 
governments,  which  agreed  to  afford  each 
other  mutual  aid,  in  case  of  an  invasion 
from  China.    It  was  negotiated  by  cap- 
tain Symes.    Shembuan  was  succeeded, 
in  1819,  by  his  grandson.    The  last  vic- 
tory of  the  Birmans  was,  in  1822,  over  the 
northern  mountainous  province  of  Assam, 
at  the  source  of  the  Burrampooter.    The 
party  driven  from  Assam,  together  vrith 
the  Birman  rebels,  fled  to  the  British  ter- 
ritories, whence  they  intended  to  invade 
Birmah.    The  British  government  forth- 
with disarmed  the  insurgents,  but  refused 
to  deliver  them  up  or  to  drive  them  firom 
the  island  of  Shapuri,  which  they  had 
occupied.     The  court  at  Ummerapoora, 
therefore,  attempted  to  set  the  Mahrattas 
and  all  Hindostan  in  arms  against  the 
English.     At  length,  the  monarch  with 
the  golden  feet  (one  of  the  titles  of  the 
sovereign  of  Birmah)  demanded  of  the 
ffovemment  at  Calcutta  the  cession  of 
Northern  Bengal,  as  being  a  part  of  Ava; 
and,  in  Januanr,  1824,  the  Birman  forces 
marched  into  Kadschar,  which  had  d^ms- 
ed  its  rulers,  and  put  itself  under  British 
protection.    Lord  Amherst,  as  ffovemor- 
general  of  the  British  East  Indies,  now 
declared  war  against  Birmah,  and  general 
Archibald  Campbell  prosecuted  it  so  suc- 
ce^ully,  that,  afler  tne  victory  at  Prome 
(Dec.  1--3, 1825),  he  obliged  the  monarch 
to  conclude  a  very  unequal  peace  at  Pa- 
lanagh,  Dec.  31, 1825.    As  tlie  treaty  was 
not  ratified,  on  the  part  of  Boa,  the  Bir- 
man emperor,  by  the  time  specified  (Jan. 
18, 1826),  Campbell  renewed  the  war,  on 
the  19th,  and  stormed  the  fortress  of  Mun- 
nim.    Feb.  24,  the  peace  was  ratified,  and 
the  war  concluded.     The  king  of  the 
white  elephants  ceded  to  the  company  the 
provinces  of  Arracan,  Meiguy,  Tavoy  and 
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Tea,  and  paid  thmn  a  sum  amounting  to 
about  $4400,000.  Assam  was  made  once 
more  independent,  and  rajahs  were  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  company  to  govern  the 
northern  provinces  or  Munnipore,  Assam, 
Kadschar  and  Yeahung.  The  important 
city  of  Rangoon  was  declared  a  free  port. 
Thus  all  the  western  coast  of  the  Birman 
empire  was  c^ed  to  the  East  India  com« 
nany,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  EUist 
Indian  states  was  divided  and  weakened. 
— Before  the  rains  commence,  the  heat  in 
the  valleys  of  this,  in  most  respects,  healthy 
country  is  excesnve.  Though  B.  is  in 
general  fertile,  it  contains  several  vast 
deserts.  In  the  northern  part,  it  is  moun- 
tainous, and  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  pre- 
cious stones  and  marble;  also  in  iron, 
lead,  tin,  antimoi^,  arsenic,  sulphur  and 
petroleum,  which  issues  from  the  earth  in 
abundance.  In  the  southern  districts, 
owinff  to  the  numerous  rivers,  the  soil  is 
marshy  and  extremely  productive.  Here 
grow  rice,  sugar-cane,  fine  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits. 
Land  is  cheap.  Timber  for  ship-building, 
espedally  teak  or  Indian  oak,  which 
grows  mosi  luxuriantly  in  a  wet  soil,  on 
3ie  banks  of  rivers,  is  abundant.  The  price 
of  labor  is  high.  All  but  the  lowest  lands 
produce  grain,  or  serve  for  pasture.  Of 
manufactured  goods,  B.  exports  cotton 
and  silk  stufis,  glass,  saltpetre,  powder, 
porcelain  and  niuble  images  of  Gaudama, 
to  which  the  workmen  in  stone  give  an 
exquisite  smoothness.  The  East  India 
company  builds  vessels  even  of  1000 
tons  burthen  in  the  Birman  docks ;  and 
the  jshipwrights  there  (^ants  in  compar- 
ison with  the  puny  Hmdoos)  find  con- 
stant employment  The  Pegu  ships,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  well  made  as  those  built 
bv  the  company,  in  their  own  territory. 
The  trade  of  the  Birmans  is  very  lively, 
especially  with  China,  by  means  of  the 
river  Irrawaddy,  which  extends  1240 
miles  into  the  interior,  and  has  poj>ulous 
cities  all  along  its  banks.  From  Bamoo, 
goods  are  conveyed  throu(rii  the  interior 
to  China,  to  which  the  Birmans  send 
many  commodities  from  the  eastern  ar- 
chipelago of  Asia.  The  government  en- 
courages the  increase  of  the  population 
by  fevonng  the  settlement  of  foreigners, 
tolerates  the  religion  of  every  nation  in 
the  ports  of  Rangoon,  Negrais  and  Mer- 
guy,  and  encourages  the  intermarriage  of 
loreiipierB  with  Birman  females.  Instead 
of  coin,  silver  and  lead  in  bars  are  used, 
and  their  purity  is  strictly  tested  in  trade. 
The  forging  and  stamping  of  these  ban 
^rms  a  particular  branch  of  business. — 


Menderagee  removed  the  royal  rssideooe 
to  the  new  city  of  Ummerapoora  (190 
leagues  east  of  Calcutta},  on  a  tongue  of 
land  which  runs  up  into  tne  lake  of  Toun- 
zemahn.  Ava,  once  so  magnificent  a  city, 
about  four  or  five  miles  distant,  now  lies 
in  ruins.  The  buildings  among  the  Bir- 
mans are  very  slight,  as  the  government 
requires  them  to  be  chiefly  of  wood  or 
bamboo.  There  are  well-or^nized  fire- 
companies,  for  the  protection  of  these 
combustible  edifices.  The  Birman  nobles 
are  distinguished  firom  the  lower  classes 
by  their  dress,  houses  and  furniture,  and 
are  divided  into  several  ranks.  The  prince 
is  absolute,  but  custom  obliges  him  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  nobility  in  important 
state  matters:  he  is  not  bound,  however, 
by  their  counsel.  The  Birmans  are  all 
fond  of  painting  both  their  faces  and 
hands.  They  slaoriiter  no  tame  animals, 
and  live  simply:  tor  the  most  part,  on 
vegetables.  No  Birman  can  have  more 
than  one  wife ;  but  he  may  have  as  many 
mistresses  as  he  will  The  latter  live  in 
the  same  house  with  the  wife,  and  are 
her  servants.  A  foreigner  and  an  aduH 
male  Birman  may,  at  anv  time,  leave  the 
empire;  but  females  and  children  are  not 
allowed  this  privilege.  Females  cannot 
appear  before  a  court  of  justice.  The 
chief  amusement  of  the  Birmans  is  their 
theatre,  where  declamation,  dancing  and 
music  alternate:  the  higher  classes  are 
fend  of  dramatic  spectacles.  Hie  new 
year  is  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  purifi- 
cation. At  this  time,  young  women  ap- 
pear in  public  with  water,  and  sprinkle 
every  one  they  please.  It  is  considered 
improper,  however,  to  sprinkle  females 
fin^  or  those  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  at 
all.  Among  the  Birmans,  the  distinguish- 
ed dead  are  burned;  the  poor  are  interred ; 
the  ridiest  are  embalmed,  commonly  in 
the  ancient  simple  mode,  in  honey.  Ev- 
ery Birman  learns  arithmetic,  reading  and 
writing.  The  common  people  write  on 
palm-leaves,  with  an  iron  style :  the  rich 
have  libraries,  with  books  the  leaves  of 
which  are  thin  pieces  of  ivory,  with  gilt 
edges.  The  Birmans,  in  general,  are  f^id 
of  gilding  every  thing.  Their  materia 
mecuca  is  confined  to  herbs,  spices  and 
mercury :  with  vaccination  they  have  long 
been  acquainted.  The  English  mission- 
aries are  tolerated,  and  serve  the  B^ast 
India  company  as  the  outposts  of  their 
diplomatic  system.  The  literary  Birmans 
translate  from  the  Enflish  all  important 
works  of  science,  particularly  on  astron- 
omy and  law.  The  religion  of  the  coun- 
tiy  is  that  of  Buddha,  whom  the  people 
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cal  GaudtauL  It  enjoins  no  bloody  sacri- 
ficefl^  and  is  extremely  tolerant     The 
Binnans  liaTe  no  Becular  deigy,  but  only 
a  kind  of  monks  dwelling  in  convents. 
All  the  cleivy  practise  cebba^,  and  eat 
but  once  a  my.    Every  carnal  mdulgenoe 
is  piuiisbed  by  a  diBgraceful  and  public 
removal  fivm  office.    The  cleray  are  lit- 
eniy  men,  and  highly  esteemecf  for  their 
piety  and  knowledge.    They  are  permit- 
ted, however,  to  gild  and  paint    Former- 
ly, there  were  priestesaes ;  but  this  order 
Us  been  aboliuied,  because  it  was  found 
iDJarious  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Tiie  government  has  long  been  struggling 
to  maintain  its  independence   between 
the  British  dominions  on  the  Ganges  and 
the  Chinese  empire.    No  part  of  Eastern 
Asia  seems  to  apprehend  an  excess  of 
population,  and  hence  no  female  in  China 
jssoiGBred  to  emigrate.    The  Birmans  are 
skilfnl  weavers,  smiths,  sculptors,  workers 
in  gold  and  silver,  joiners,  &c.    Of  this 
the  citizens  of  London  have  had  ocular 
evidence,  in  the  great  state  carriage,  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  gods,  19  feet 
high,  14  long,  and  7  wide,  which  was 
taken  by  the  British  troops,  in  the  war  of 
18%    In  Birmah  there  are  no  hereditary 
offices.   Its  civil  and  criminal  code  is  very 
judicious ;  general  principles  are  fnst  laid 
down,  and  then  applied  to  distinct  cases. 
Robberv  is   punished  with  ^  death  only 
ivhen  the  property  stolen  is  very  great, 
or  the  ofience  is  aggravated  by  particular 
cireumstances.     Capital    punishment  is 
eonmionly  infficted  oy  decapitation,  and 
extends  to  those  who  eat  opium  freely, 
and  to  drunkards  in  general   The  magis- 
trates have  a  great  ducretionary  power  to 
mitigate  the  punisdrnienis  of  the  Jaw,  and 
few  penal  laws  are  executed  in  all  their 
seventy.     The  standing  army  is  amalL 
Levies  are  made,  in  case  of  war,  by  way 
of  conscription ;  and  a  specified  number  of 
houses  is  required  to  furnish  a  soldier 
completely  equipped,  or  pay  a  considera- 
ble fine.    For  me  crime  of  insubordina- 
tion, the  conscribed  are  either  punished 
peraonally,  or  their  fiunilies  are  made  to 
suffer,  however  innocent  they  may  be. 
The  prindpal  part  of  the  militia  are  em- 
ployed in  the  war-boats  of  die  crown, 
which  sink  about  three  feet  deep,  and  are 
provided  widi  ordnance.     The  revenue 
18  a  tenth  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
soil   and  of  all  imported  goods.     The 
treaaiiry  is  rich,  and  the  sovereign  regards 
an  active  trade  among  his  subjects  as  the 
surest  basis  of  national  revenue  r  he  calls 
his  great  income  from  customs  the  tribuU 
iffwifMgen.    The  empire  at  present  con- 


sists of  seven  provinces.  The  ci^ital, 
Ummerapoora,  contains  175,000  inhabit- 
ants. Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Irrawadd^  (pop.  30,000),  is  an  important 
trading  city,  and  many  Europeans  reside 
in  it  The  Voyage  du  Cfya^  Hiram  Cox^ 
dans  VEmpitt  aes  Birmana  is  better  in  this 
French  edition,  by  Chalons  d'Anee  (Paris, 
1824,  2  vols.)than  in  the  original  English 
(London,  18211  (See,  also,  ^^arratwe 
of  the  BiruMae  nary  bv  major  Snodmss 
London,  1827;  and  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Jud- 
son's  RdaHon  qfthe  AmericaM  Baatisi  Mi$- 
sion  to  the  Birman  Empire^  Wash.,  1823). 
BiRMiif  GHAM ;  a  town  in  Warwickshire, 
Enj^.,  on  a  declivity,  on  the  river  Rea, 
which  joins  the  Tame ;  62  miles  N.  W. 
Oxford,  87  N.  Bristol,  109  N.  N.  W.  Lon- 
don ;  population,  in  1821, 85,753;  femilies, 
18,165 ;  houses,  16,65a  Of  tiie  inhabi^ 
ants,  81,642  consist  of  families  connected 
witii  trade  and  manufactures.  B.  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  the  variety,  extent 
and  excellence  of  its  manufactures,  par- 
ticulariy  in  hardware.  With  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Manchester,  it  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  town  in  England.  Among 
the  principal  manu&cmres  are  buttons,  in 
immense  variety,  buckles  and  snuff-boxes ; 
toys,  trinkets  and  jewellery ;  polished  steel 
watch-chains,  cork-screws,  &c.;  plated 
goods  for  the  dining  and  tea-table ;  japan- 
ned and  enamelled  articles;  brass  woric 
of  every  description;  swoids  and  fire- 
arms ;  medals  and  coins  of  various  kinds; 
copying  machines  and  pneumatic  appara- 
tuses ;  the  more  ponderous  productions  of 
the  casting-furnace  and  rolbng-mill ;  and, 
indeed,  every  hardware  commodity  that 
can  be  considered  as  curious,  useful  or 
ornamental  The  manufectories  are  es- 
tablished upon  the  laigest  scale,  and  vrith 
the  most  astonishing  ingenuity.  A  coin- 
ing-mill was  erected  in  1788,  which  is 
now  capable  of  striking  between  30 
and  40,000  pieces  of  money  in  an  hour. 
Before  the  close  of  the  last  war,  no  less 
than  14,500  stands  of  arms  were  delivered 
per  week  to  the  ordnance  office.  At  the 
pin-works,  it  is  said,  12,000  pins  can  be 
cut  and  pointed,  and  50,000  pin-heads 
can  be  made  from  the  wire,  in  an  hour. — 
B.  is  about  two  miles  in  length.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  consists  chieflv  of 
old  buildings,  is  crowded  with  workshops 
and  warehouses,  and  is  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  manufkcturers ;  but  the  upper 
part  has  a  superior  appearance,  conaisung 
of  new  and  regular  streete,  and  containing 
a  number  of  elegant  buildings.  It  con- 
tains three  churenes  and  five  chapels  of 
ease,  and  many  places  of  wonfaip  Dek)ng- 
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iDg  to  Diflsenteis.  St  Martin's  church 
has  a  fine  lofty  spire,  with  a  peal  of  12 
bells,  and  a  set  of  chimes.  B.  is  distin^ 
ffuished  fbr  its  charitable  institutions,  and 
has  various  schools,  and  several  libraries, 
one  of  which  contains  10,000  volumes. 
The  town  has  the  benefit  of  several  canals, 
which  enable  it  to  carry  on  an  easy  inter- 
course vrith  foreign  countries.  It  has  three 
weekly  markets,  and  two  annual  fiurs. 
The  soil  about  the  town  is  dry,  and  the 
climate  is  considered  remarkably  healthy. 
The  average  Mortality  of  B.,  for  six  years, 
ending  1801,  was  only  1  to  59 ;  of  Man- 
chester, 1  to  37;  and  of  London,  1  to  31. 
BiRON,  Cliarles  de  Gontaut,  duke  of; 
son  of  marshal  Annand  de  Gontaut,  baron 
Biron,  bom  about  1562.  Educated  as  a 
Calvinist,  he  had  twice  changed  his  reli- 
gion before  he  reached  the  16th  year  of 
his  age.  In  his  14th  year,  B.  was  made 
colonel  of  the  Swiss  regiment,  and  served 
Henry  IV  with  much  zeal  and  counure. 
By  the  king's  favor,  he  was,  in  1592, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  France. 
Though  distinguished  at  court  as  well  as 
in  the  field,  always  feared  and  praised, 
he  was  violent,  ollstinate  and  presumptu- 
ous. At  the  retaking  of  Amiens,  in  1598, 
B.  served  under  Henry  IV,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  was  made  a  peer  and  duke. 
He  thought  himself,  however,  not  suffi- 
ciently rewarded.  The  Spanish  party, 
which,  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  could 
injure  Henry  only  by  secret  intrigues, 
took  advantage  of  the  duke's  discontent. 
Henry  appointed  him  his  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Brussels,  to  receive  the  oath 
of  the  archduke  to  the  peace  of  Vervins. 
The  Spanish  court  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  dazzle  him  vrith  festivals,  spec- 
tacles and  honors;  the  female  arts  of 
seduction  were  put  in  practice,  and  the 
weak  B.  promised  to  join  the  Catholics, 
whenever  they  should  rise  again.  In 
1599,  he  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  count  of  Fuen- 
tes,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  l^nefactor.  Mean- 
while, war  beins  declared  against  the 
duke  of  Savoy  (1600),  B.  saw  himself 
reduced  to  tiie  necesshy  of  attacking  him. 
For  fear  that  his  understanding  with  the 
duke  should  become  visible,  he  possessed 
himself  of  almost  all  the  towns  in  the 
duchy,  which  was  the  easier  because 
Emanuel  had  expected  some  forbearance 
on  his  part  Fuentes  and  the  duke  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  B.,  that  he  should 
deliver  the  person  of  the  king  into  their 
hands;  but  be  refused.  Thekr suggestions, 
however,  were  not  without  ^P&et  upon 


him,  and,  while  engaged  in  Ae  m^  of 
the  fort  St.  Catherine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Genoa,  having  reason  to  belieTe  that  the 
king  would  come  to  inspect  the  trenchea^ 
he  sent  word  to  the  governor  to  diq>on 
harquebussiers  so  as  to  fire  on  him  at  H 
certain  signal.  At  the  decisive  moment, 
however,  he  prevented  the  king  fix»m 
going  to  the  fatal  spot.  In  1601,  peaoe 
was  made  with  Savoy.  ^  many  nego- 
tiations had  not,  however,  escajped  the  eye 
of  the  kin^,  nor  could  he  remam  ignorant 
of  their  object  He  therefore  interrogated 
the  marshal  as  to  his  designs,  with  |»om- 
ises  of  pardon.  B.  made  a  partial  eoniea- 
sion,  and  continued  his  intrigues  aa  before. 
Notvrithstanding  this,  Henry  sent  him,  in 
the  same  year,  to  queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  to  inform  her  of  his  raaniage 
with  Maria  of  Medici.  In  the  mean  timei 
B.^s  confidant  Lafin,  having  become  sus- 
pected by  the  count  of  Fuentes,  and  begin- 
ning to  fear  for  himself^  discovered  the 
whole  plot  A  fiank  c(mfesaon  and 
repentance  would  have  saved  B.,  since 
Henry  was  inclined  to  forgive  him.  He, 
however,  persevered  in  his  denial,  rejected 
the  o^ES  of  pardon,  and  was,  therefore, 
at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  queen,  at 
last  surrendered  to  the  rigor  of  the  laws. 
Upon  leaving  the  king's  room,  he  waa 
arrested,  earned  to  the  Bastile,  tried  bo- 
fore  the  pariiament,  and  beheaded,  July 
31, 1602. 

Birth.    (See  LaW.) 

BiscAT ;  a  province  in  Spain,  bounded 
N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  France  and 
Navarre,  S.  by  Burgos,  includinjf  the 
three  following  subdivisions  or  provmces; 

Sq.  M.    Pop.     Capikds, 
B.  Proper,   .  1375  112,731  Bilboa. 
Guipuscoa, .    653  104,479  St  Sebastian. 
Ala\'a, 1138    71^396  Vittoria. 

3166  288,606 

B.  is  a  mountainous  country,  containing 
much  wood,  and  has  mines  of  lead  and 
iron.  It  abounds  in  apples,  pears,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  nuts  ana  currants,  but  pro> 
duces  little  wine.  The  air  is  mild  and 
more  temperate  than  the  rest  of  Spain. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  the 
houses  clean  and  convenient  The  in- 
habitants call  themselves  Euscaldunae^ 
boast -of  their  descent  finenr  the  ancient 
Ontabri,  and  preserve  strong  traces  of 
the  character  of  that  high^irited  and  in- 
de])eBdent  people.  They  are  robust,  brave, 
active,  industrious;  at  the  same  time, 
haughty  and  irritable;  have  open,  ani- 
mated countenances,  aind  handsone  per- 
sons.   Their  language  is  supposed  to  be 
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«  tttleet  of  &»GdtMS  and  nesriy  aBied 
to  the  Annpncan.  (See  Batques.y-B^ 
tooBB  «  kind  of  sepante  state,  distiDet 
fiom  the  reet  of  8peuif  governed  eceord- 
iiig  to  ks  ancieiit  kws  and  usages.  The 
king  of  Spain,  who  is  simply  styled  lord 
rfBiscmfy  has  no  right  to  impoae  taxes; 
and  no  cusfeom-bouaes  were  aUowed,  till 
lately,  within  the  province. 

Bucav  Proper  is  boanded  N.  by  the 
bay  of  wscay,  E.  by  Guipuacoa,  S.  by 
AJava,  and  W .  by  Santander.  The  coast 
is  inhabited  by  seafaring  people  and  fiah- 
ennen;  in  the  interior,  great  quantities 
of  iron  are  extracted  from  the  ore,  and 
wrought  into  difierant  articles.  The  rich- 
est mines  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilboaand 
Soraomsto. 

Btsea/t  hay  of;  that  pait  of  the  Atlantic 
which  fies  N.  of  the  province  of  Biscay, 
between  the  projecting  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain,  extending  noiA  Ushant  to  cape 
Finisterre. 

Bisaw,  bay  of;  a  large  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  between  cape 
Race  and  cape  Pine;  Ion.  53^6^  W.;  lat. 
4ff»50'N. 

Bioanf^  ^^ewJ  or  Dwrango ;  a  province 
in  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  New  Mexico, 
EL  by  New  Leon,  S.  by  Zacatecas,  and 
W.  by  Cnliacan ;  600  miles  k>ng,and  400 
broad ;  pop.  150,OOOi  The  countiy  is,  in 
general,  mountainottB,  and  watered  bv  a 
great  number  of  rivers  and  brooks:  it  has 
some  mines  of  silver  and  lead.  Durango 
isthecapitaL 

BiscBOFswEKOBR,  John  Rudolph  von, 
a  Prussian  general  and  minister,  bom  in 
Saxony,  in  1756,  entered  the  university  of 
HaUe,  was  admitted  into  the  Prussian 
service  in  1760,  and  appointed  major  in 
1779.  Under  Frederic  William  II,  he 
exercised  an  luyimited  influence  at  the 
court  of  Beriin.  The  attachment  which 
he  had  shown  Frederic  William,  while 
yet  erown-prinoe,  procured  him  the  lasting 
afiectioa  of  this  short-sighted  and  prodi- 
gal monarch.  As  plenipotentiary,  he  took 
a  great  part  in  the  congress  at  Sistova. 
He  fl^rwwds  eflected  the  interview  with 
lord  Elgin,  at  Pihiitz.  After  the  king^s 
death,  he  was  disnuased,  and  died  at  his 
eountrr-6eat,in  the  neighborhood  of  Ber- 
lin, 18u3.  His  viewey  as  a  statesman  and 
a  man,  were  veiy  linked.  His  propensity 
lo  mysticism  had  consequences  in  the 
hag^eat  degree  injurious.  B.  belonged  to 
the  society  of  the  lUuminatL 

Bishop,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
ineaucter  and  spiritual  superior  of  a  Chris- 
tian  congiegeliaB.  The  biafaops  who  were 
^'  '  by  the  aposllea  themaelveB,  or, 


according  to  tiM  apotftolie  idea  of  tba 
office,  chosen  by  the  congregations,  were 
the  asvatants  and  auceesBors  of  the  apoa* 
ties  in  their  labon  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianitv.  They  had  the  snpervisioa 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  its  officen^ 
the  presbyters  and  deacons,  but  without 
churning,  in  the  first  century,  any  preem- 
inence or  rights  of  diocesans,  which  they 
afterwards  acquired,  as  the  chureh-gov- 
emmentwasffradtiallyestabliahed.  When 
the  system  of  ecclesiastical  rule  was  ma- 
tured, the  almost  afaaolute  authority  which 
they  exercised  over  the  clergy  of  theb 
dioceses ;  th«r  inteilference  in  the  secular 
concerns  of  governments,  to  which  they 
soon  render^  themselves  neeessaiy,  by 
their  superior  information  and  their  ele- 
vated rank;  the  administration  of  the 
church-revenues ;  the  maintenance  of  their 
ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  and  th^r  ex- 
tensive ecclesiaatic^  as  well  as  criminal 
turiadiction,  occufNed  them  too  much  to 
leave  them  any  time  or  inclination  for  the 
discharse  of  their  dutiea  aa  teachen  and 
spiritual  fotbers.  They  therefore  reserv- 
ed to  themselves  only  the  most  important 
functions  of  their  spiritual  office,  as  the 
ordination  of  the  clergy,  the  confiimation 
of  youth,  and  the  preparation  of  the  holy 
oil.  In  the  middle  ages,  they  attached  to 
themselves  particular  vicars,  called  tufra- 
rau,  bishops  mpartSnu^  or  coadjutors, 
n>r  the  permrmance  even  of  these  fonc^ 
tions,  which  they  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves, and  for  me  inspection  of  all  that 
concerned  the  chureh.  Bishops  who  have 
preached  theraaelves,  and  attended  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  dieir  congregations, 
have  been  rare  since  the  seventn  century. 
The  episcopal  office  bein^  such  as  we 
have  descrioed  it,  the  nobility,  and  even 
the  sons  of  princes  and  kings,  strove  to 
obtain  a  dignity  which  was  aa  houorable 
as  it  waa  profitable ;  and  which,  moreover, 
pennitted  festivals  and  sensual  enjoyments 
of  every  description.  These  applications, 
which  were  aiaed  by  rich  donations  made 
to  the  churehes,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
German  bishops,  by  the  influence  of 
die  emperor,  gave  to  the  bishops  of 
Qermany,rarticulariy,  a  high  decree  of 
dimity.  The  German  bishops  became 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  their  influence 
upon  all  public  afiairs  was  important  The 
reformation,  however,  lessened  their  num- 
ber, and  althoujrii,  in  some  of  the  Protest- 
ant countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
higher  clergy  have  retained  the  title  of 
kiSutp,  yet  £ey  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  mdr  former  revenues  and  privileges 
The  Swedish  bishops  constitute  one  of 
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the  estates  of  the  fcinffdoinf  like  the  Bng- 
lisb,  but  have  little  influence.  The  Eng- 
lish church  has  left  to  its  bishops  more 
authority  than  the  rest,  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, has  received  the  name  of  the  qnsco' 
pdL  In  Protestant  Germany,  bishoprics 
were  abolished  by  the  reformation,  but 
they  have  been  restored,  in  Prussia,  with- 
in the  last  10  yean.  The  church  of 
Rome  early  lost  many  bishoprics  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Mohammeaans ;  hence 
the  great  number  of  titular  bishops,  whose 
bishoprics  lie  in  poartOms  infiddiumj  that 
IS,  in  countries  in  possession  of  the  infi- 
dels. The  Roman  see,  however,  honois 
with  this  title  only  ecclesiastics  of  a  high 
rank.  In  consequence  of  the  cession  of 
several  German  countries  to  France,  S3 
bish(^cs  were  abolished ;  but,  by  partic- 
ular agreements  witli  the  Roman  court, 
they  have  been  reestablished  in  several 
German  states.  (See  Concorrferf,  and  Cfer- 
manChxaxL)  The  former  subjecte  of  the 
German  bishops  remember  their  mild 
government  with  gratitude,  and  the  prov- 
erb *^  It  is  good  to  dwell  under  the  cro- 
sier^ proves  that  the  episcopal  power  was 
not  prejudicial  to  the  prosperitr  and  hap- 
piness of  those  subject  to  it  (See  CUr/^j 
and  Church  ofEngkmd.) 
Bishop's  Hood.  (See  MUrt.) 
Bishop's  Staff.  (See  Croner.) 
BismjlRK,  Frederic  William,  count  ; 
seneral  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Wiirtember^,  and,  since  July 
18SS,  his  ambassador  m  Dresden,  Berim, 
Hanover;  bom  at  Windheim,  in  West- 
phalia, in  1783.  He  is  distinguished  as  a 
writer  on  cavalry,  and  also  as  a  practical 
officer.  He  was  esteemed  by  Napoleon. 
The  reigning  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  purposing  an  en- 
tirely new  organization  of  his  army,  com- 
mitted to  count  B.  that  of  the  cavalry. 
Here  he  established  a  new  systeuL  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Wiirtemberg 
cavalry  acquired,  from  his  rules,  much 
fiicility  in  mancBuvring.  The  objections 
which  have  been  made  against  his  system 
are  refiited  by  the  practi(»]  demonstration 
which  B.  has  given  of  its  utility  in  his 
regiment.  His  views  on  cavalry  are  ex- 
plained at  laige  in  his  Voriesungtn  Hber 
dU  Taktik  der  ReiUrei  (Lectures  on  Cav- 
alry Tactics),  1818,  which  is  considered  a 
standard  work,  and  has  been  translated 
into  French.  Of  bis  FklddienatinsirucUon 
fUff'  ScMUzen  und  ReiUr  (Instruction  in  the 
Field-senriee  of  Riflemen  and  Cavaby), 
four  editions  have  been  publislied  within 
the  space  of  two  years.  He  has  published, 
also,  several  other  military  woiks. 


Bismuth  is  a  metal  caOed,  by  aitisli^ 
tin  gla98,  a  name  obviously  deriv^  from 
the  French  itmn  de  giaet.  It  is  found 
both  pure  and  mineralized  bjr  sulphur, 
oxygen  and  arsenic. — ^Native  biamutn  oc- 
curs in  the  veins  of  primitive  mountains, 
and  is  accompanied  bv  ores  of  lead,  sil- 
ver, and  sometimes  of'^  cobalt  and  nick^ 
It  exists  in  reticulated,  lamellar,  or  amor- 
phous masses;  is  soft,  and  of  a  white 
color,  occasionally  tinged  with  red.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  9.  It  is  found  in  many 
countries,— in  France,  England,  Sweden, 
Bohemia  and  the  U.  States,— but  its  chief 
locality  is  at  Schneeberff,  in  Saxony,  from 
whence  the  supply  of  bismuth,  in  com- 
merce, is  principally  derived.  To  procure 
the  metal,  the  ore  requires  merely  to  be 
reduced  to  convenient  fragments,  and 
heated  in  furnaces,  when  the  bismuth 
separates  from  the  earthy  matter  in  which 
it  IS  engaged,  and  flows  out  into  cast-iron 
moulds  prepared  for  its  reception. — Bis- 
muth, when  pure,  has  a  reddish-white 
color,  is  harder  than  lead,  and  is  easily 
brokm  under  the  hammer,  by  which  it 
mav  even  be  reduced  to  powder.  It 
melts  at  470°  or  480°,  and  crystallizes,  on 
cooKng,  with  ereat  regularity,  in  the  form 
of  cubes.  When  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
at  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  covered  with  an 
oxyde  of  a  greenish-gray  or  brown  color ; 
at  a  higher  temperature,  it  enters  into  a 
feeble  combustion,  forming  a  yellow 
powder,  called  JUwers  (ff  bisvudh, — It 
combines,  by  fusion,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  metals,  communicating  to  them 
brittleness  and  fuabOity.  The  mixture 
discovered  by  Newton,  and  produced  by 
melting  toother  8  oz.  bismuth,  5  oz.  lead 
and  3  oz.  tm,  fuses  at  203°.  From  it  are 
made  toy  spoons,  which  melt  on  bein|r 
employed  to  stir  very  hot  tea.  A  still 
more  fusible  compound  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Dalton,  composed  of  3  parts  tin,  5 
lead  and  10^^  bismuth,  whidi  melts  at 
197°.  The  addition  of  a  little  mercury 
renders  it  even  more  fusible,  and  fits  it  to 
be  used  as  a  coating  to  the  inside  of  claflB 
globes.  An  alloy  of  c^al  parts  of  tin 
and  bismuth  melts  at  S^O^ ;  a  less  pro- 
portion of  bismuth  adds  to  the  hardness 
of  tin,  and  hence  its  use  in  the  formation 
of  pewter.  Equal  parts  of  tin,  bismuth 
and  mercury  form  the  mosaic  gold,  used 
for  various  ornamental  purposes.  1  JMit 
of  bismuth,  with  5  of  lead  and  3  ortin, 
forms  plumbers^  sMer,  a  conipound  of 
great  importance  in  the  arts.  Bismuth  is 
also  used  by  letter-founden  in  then:  best 
tjrpe-metal,  to  obtain  a  sharp  and  clear 
noe  for  their  leltns.    Bimutfa  combines 
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wiAi  sulphur,  and  Ibmu  a  blaisb-Bray 
aulpbuiet,  baring  a  metallic  lustre.  The 
;  compound  is  found  native  in  small 


quantity,  and  is  called,  in  mineralogy, 
lismuth  glance* — ^Nitric  acid  dissolves  bis- 
muth with  great  readiness.  The  solution 
is  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  water, 
and  a  white  substance,  called  magestem 
^bismuihy  is  precipitated,  which  consists 
of  a  faydrated  oxyde,  united  to  a  small 
proportion  of  nitric  acid.  This  precipita- 
tion, by  the  addition  of  water,  being  a 
peculiarity  of  bismuth,  serves  as  an  excel* 
lent  criterion  of  this  metal.  The  mages- 
tens  of  bismuth,  from  its  whiteness,  is 
sometimes  employed  to  improve  the  com- 
plexion, as  well  as  the  peaH  powdery  a 
similar  preparation,  differing  only  by  the 
mixture  ox  a  little  muriatic  acid  with  the 
nitric  acid  in  effecting  the  solution  of  the 
bismuth.  The  libenu  use  of  either,  bow- 
ever,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  skin. 
They  are,  besides,  liable  to  be  turned 
black  by  the  vapors  evolved  from  nearly 
an  fHitrefying  substances. — ^The  chloride 
of  bismuth,  K>rmeriy  termed  huSUr  of  his- 
wfA,  m  formed  by  pouring  bismuth,  in 
fine  powder,  into  chlorine  pas,  or  by  de- 
priving the  muriate  of  bismuth  oi  its 
water  of  ciystallization  by  beat 

Bison  {JSos  AmericanuSj  Gmel.) ;  a  spe- 
cies of  ox  found  only  in  North  Amenca, 
peculiariy  distinguished  by  a  great  hump 
or  projection  over  its  fore  shoulders,  and 
by  the  length  and  fineness  of  its  woolly 
bair.  The  hump  is  oblong,  diminishing 
in  height  posteriorly,  and  gives  a  consid- 
enble  obhquity  to  the  outline  of  the  back. 
The  hair  over  the  head,  neck  and  fore 
part  of  the  body  is  lon^  and  shag^,  form- 
ing a  beard  beneadi  tne  lower  jaw,  and 
descending  below  the  knee  (wrist)  in  a 
tnfL  The  hair  on  the  summit  of  the 
head  rises  in  a  dense  mass  nearly  to  the 
tips  of  the  boms,  and,  directly  on  the 
fiont,  is  curied  and  matted  strongly. — ^The 
nundieis  of  this  species  still  existing  are 
mprisingly  great,  when  we  consider  the 
immense  destmction  annually  occurriug 
since  European  we^fMns  have  been  em- 
ployed against  them.  They  were  once 
otenaivery  diffused  over  what  is  now  the 
territory  of  the  U.  States,  except  that  part 
Wing  east  of  Hudson^s  river  and  lake 
Champkin,  and  narrow  strips  of  coast  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  At  the  present 
day,  tiieir  range  is  very  different  They 
aie  no  longer  found  except  in  the  remote, 
uaaeoled  regions  of  the  north  and  westj 
being  nurelv  seen  east  of  the  Missiissippi 
or  south  of  the  St  Lawrence.  West  of 
lake  Wumipeg,  they  are  found  as  fiir 


north  as  6Sr*,  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, it  is  probable  they  do  not  extend 
north  of  the  Colund>ia  river.— The  bison^ 
on  Ids  native  plains,  is  of  savage  and  for- 
midable appearance,  uniformly  inspiring 
dread  when  beheld  for  the  firat  time. 
His  ponderous  head,  rendered  terrific  by 
its  thick,  shaggy  hair  and  streaming  beard, 
is  supported  upon  a  massive  neck  and 
shoulders,  whose  apparent  strength  is 
more  imposing  firom  the  auffmentati(»i 
produced  by  the  hump  and  thelong  feU  of 
hair  covering  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
body.  Nevertheless,  the  bison  is  not 
known  to  attack  man,  unless  when 
wounded  and  at  bay.  The  difference 
between  the  summer  and  wmter  dress  of 
the  bison  consists  rather  in  the  lengdi 
than  in  other  quahties  of  the  hair.  In 
summer,  from  the  shoulders  backwards, 
the  sur&ce  is  covered  with  a  very  short, 
fine  hair,  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet 
The  tail  is  short,  and  tufted  at  the  end. 
Except  the  long  hair  on  the  fore  parts, 
which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  rust 
ook>r,  or  yellowish  tinge,  the  color  is  a 
uniform  dun.  Varieties  of  color  are  so 
rare  among  this  species,  that  the  hunters 
and  Indians  always  regard  them  as  mat- 
ters of  special  wonder. — ^The  bison  bull  is 
poor,  and  his  flesh  disagreeable  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  They 
are  much  more  easily  approached  and 
killed  than  the  cows,  not  bemg  so  vigilant, 
though  the  cows  are  preferred  both  on 
account  of  their  finer  skins  and  more 
tender  flesh.  The  cow  is  much  less  than 
the  bull,  and  has  not  so  much  of  the  long 
hair  on  the  shoulders,  &c. ;  her  horns  are 
not  so  large,  nor  so  much  covered  by  the 
hair.  The  sexual  season  begins  towards 
the  end  of  July,  and  lasts  till  near  the  be- 
ginning of  September;  after  this  time, 
die  cows  separate  from  the  bulls  in  dis- 
tinct herds.  They  calve  in  April ;  the 
calves  seldom  leave  the  mother  until  a 
year  old ;  cows  are  sometimes  seen  with 
calves  of  three  seasons  following  them. — 
Bison  beef  is  rather  coarser  grained  than 
that  of  the  domestic  ox,  but  is  considered 
by  hunters  and  travellers  as  superior  in 
tenderness  and  flavor.  The  hump,  which 
is  highly  celebrated  for  its  richness  and 
delicacy,  is  said,  when  properly  cooked, 
to  resemble  marrow.  The  Indian  method 
of  preparing  this  delicacy  is  the  follow- 
ing :— The  hump  is  cut  off  the  shoulders, 
the  bones  removed,  and  a  piece  of  skin  is 
sewed  over  the  denuded  part  The  hair 
is  then  singed  ofl(  and  the  whole  is  now 
ready  for  the  oven.  This  is  a  hole  in  the  • 
earth,  in  and  oyer  which  a  fife  has  beoa 
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burned,  and  into  this  heated  reeeplaele 
the  hump  m  conveyed,  and  covered,  i^ut 
a  foot  deep,  with  earth  and  ashes.  A 
strong  ^re  is  again  built  over  the  spot, 
and,  supposing  these  preparations  to  be 
begon  on  the  evening  of  one  day,  the 
hump  will  be  ready  for  eating  by  the  next 
day  at  noon.  The  tongues  and  marrow 
bones  are  regarded,  by  the  connoisseurs, 
as  next  in  excellence. — Herds,  consisting 
of  thousands  of  these  fine  animals^  still 
roam  over  the  fiur  western  prairies,  led  by 
the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
bulls.  During  the  sexufd  season,  the 
noise  of  their  roaring  resembles  thunder, 
and  the  males  often  fig^ht  desnerate  battles 
with  each  other.  Wmle  feeding,  they  are 
•often  scattered  over  a  vast  sumce ;  but, 
when  they  move  forward  in  mass,  they 
form  a  dense,  impenetrable  column, 
which,  once  fidHy  in  motion,  is  scarcely 
to  be  turned.  They  swim  lar^  riveis 
neaiiy  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
traverse  the  plains ;  and,  when  flying  from 
pursuit,  it  is  m  vain  for  those  in  front  to 
nah  suddenW,  as  the  rearward  throng 
dash  madly  forward,  and  force  their  lead- 
ers on.  The  Indians  sometimes  profit  by 
this  habit :  they  lure  a  herd  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  precipice,  and,  setting  the  whole 
in  rapid  motion,  thej  terrify  them,  by 
shouting  and  other  artifices,  to  rush  on  to 
their  inevitable  destruction.  Numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  are  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  these  animals  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, tents,  utensils,  &c.  Vast  multitudes 
of  bisons  are  slaughtered  annually  -,  but  it 
is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  the  white 
hunters  and  traders  are  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  these  valuable  beasts  in  the 
most  wanton  and  unnecessary  manner. 
It  is  common  for  such  persons  to  shoot 
bisons,  even  when  they  have  abundance 
of  food,  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue  or 
hump  alone,  or  even  because  the  animals 
come  so  near  as  to  present  a  fiiir  aim.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered,  that, 
fix>m  all  causes  of  diminution,  the  bison 
should  become  less  numerous  every  year, 
and  remove  &rther  and  farther  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  The  preference  always 
given  to  the  cows,  which  are  too  often 
ibot  while  gravid,  operates  powerfiilly  in 
thinninff  the  herds. — ^The  skins  of  bisons, 
especialW  that  of  the  cow,  dressed  in  the 
Inidian  rashion,  with  the  hair  on,  make 
admirable  defences  against  the  cold,  and 
roav  be  used  for  blankets,  &c  They  are 
called  buffido  nhcB ;  the  term  bt^cio  being 
generally,  but  inaccurately,  applied  to  the 
bison.  The  wool  of  the  bison  has  been 
manufactured  into  hats,  and  has  also  been 


employed  in  making  coarse  cloth.  The 
time  cannot  be  very  fiu*  disUint,  when  this 
species,  like  the  Indian  tribes  which  hover 
near  them,  will  have  passed  away,  and 
the  places  which  know  them  now  shall 
know  them  no  more. 

BissAGO,  or  BissAUX,  or  Bissao  ;  an 
island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  principal 
of  the  cluster  called  Bimosos^  lOO  nules 
in  circumference;  Ion.  14**  l(y  W. ;  lat. 
11^  24'  N.  The  ground  rises  impercepti- 
bly to  the  middle  of  the  island.  The  soil 
is  culdvated  and  fertile,  abounding  with 
several  sorts  of  trees,  particulariy  fine 
large  orange  and  mangroves  near  the 
shore.  The  inhabitants  are  Portuguese 
and  Negroes  intermixed.  The  island  is 
divided  into  9  provinces,  8  of  which  are 
governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
sovereign,  each  bearing  the  title  of'^king. 
— ^There  is  another  cluster  of  islands  of 
the  same  name,  loi:.  15?*  W.,  lat  11**  3(y 
N.,  255  miles  south  of  cape  Verd. 

BissET,  Robert ;  a  native  of  Scotland^ 
educated  at  Edinbuigh,  for  the  clerical 
profession.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D., 
and  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Chelsea; 
but,  not  succeeding  in  that  occupation,  he 
employed  himseH  in  writing  for  the  press. 
His  chief  productions  are,  a  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Greorge  III,  6  vols.  ovo. ; 
the  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,  2  vols.  8vo. ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with 
lives  of  the  authors,  6  vols.  He  died  in 
1805,  aged  46. 

BiTAUB^  Paul  Jeremiah ;  bom  in  K6- 
nigsberg,  in  Prussia,  1732,  of  French  pa- 
rents. He  translated  Homer  into  French. 
In  consequence  of  this  translation,  and 
the  recommendation  of  d'Alembert,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  at 
Berlin.  Frederic  II,  king  of  Prussia,  fa- 
vored him  much,  and  allowed  him  to  stay 
a  long  time  in  France,  to  finish  several 
translations  from  the  German  into  French. 
Among  his  translations  is  one  of  (}6the^ 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Napoleon  con- 
ferred marks  of  favor  on  him.  He  died 
in  1808.  His  works  appeared  in  9  vola« 
Paris,  1804. 

Bithtnia;  a  country  in  Afta  Minor, 
Ijring  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus  and  the  Propontis,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Phrygia.  In 
early  times,  it  was  called  Bthrucw^  from 
the  Bebrycians,  who  inhabited  iL  Before 
tlie  time  of  Cnssus,  B.  was  an  independ- 
ent state,  under  its  own  princes.  After 
the  death  of  Prusias  I,  in  the  war  against 
Cnesus,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  L.yd- 
ians,  B.  C.  560;  into  that  of  the  Peraiaiis» 
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Ka555;  and  iDlotliiit  of  Alexander,  B. 
C.  334.  Hie  restorer  of  the  Bithynian 
tfarone  was  Bias  or  Bas,  a  native  prince, 
at  tlie  eouit  of  one  of  whoee  suooeaBon, 
Pmsiaa  n,  Hannibal  took  refuge,  and 
where  he  ended  his  life  by  poison,  183  B. 
C.  Nicomedes,  the  last  lung  of  this  race, 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans, 
75  B.  C.  The  famous  cities  of  Nicorae- 
dia,  Nicsea  and  Heraclea  were  in  B.  In 
the  11th  centuiy,  B  was  conquered  by 
the  Seljuks.  In  1396,  a  new  kingdom 
was  fimnded  there  by  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
of  which,  in  lj327,  Prusa  was  the  capital. 

BiTscB ;  a  city  in  the  department  of 
the  Moselle,  with  52500  inhabitants,  and  a 
citadel  on  a  hill ;  by  its  situation  and  the 
art  of  Carmontaigne,  one  of  the  strongest 
jdaoes  in  France. 

BiTTBUi.  A  name  commonly  applied 
to  several  species  of  heron ;  ordeo,  L.  (See 
Henm.) 

BrruMKN;  the  name  of  a  species  in 
mineralogy,  the  individuals  composing 
which  have  acquired  several  oistinct 
names,  from  their  diversity  in  appearance. 
This  depends  chiefly  upon  theur  state  of 
snreiption,  which  forms  an  unintemipt^ 
ed  aeries  fiom  the  perfectly  fluid  to  the 
solid  condition. — JVbpAtAo,  tne  most  fluid 
variety,  is  neariy  colorless,  or  of  a  yellow- 
ish tinge,  transparent,  and  emits  a  peculiar 
odor.  It  swims  on  water,  its  specific 
gravity  beini^  torn  0.71  to  0.84.  It  bums 
with  a  bluish-white  flame  and  thick 
moke,  and  leaves  no  residue.  It  con- 
■sisof  caibon,82ii0,  and  hydrogen,  1480; 
and,  being  the  only  fluid  desdtute  of  oxy- 
gen, h  is  used  to  preserve  those  new 
meoJs  in,  wliich  were  discovered  by  sir 
H.  DavY.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Apcheron,  upon  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  it  rises 
throuf^  a  marly  soil  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
and,  Ming  made  to  flow  through  eartnen 
tabes,  is  inflamed  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  the  preparation  of  ibod.  It  is 
eoUe^ed  by  ranking  pits  several  yards  in 
depth,  into  which  me  naphtha  flows.  It 
is  burned  in  lamps,  by  the  Persians,  in- 
stead of  oiL  Near  the  village  of  Amiano, 
in  the  state  of  Parma,  there  exists  a  spring 
which  yields  this  substance  in  sumcient 
ouanti^  to  illuminate  the  city  of  Genoa, 
nir  which  purpose  it  is  employed.  With 
certain  vegetable  oils,  naphtha  is  said  to 
krm  a  good  varnish. — ^The  variety  peiro- 
UuM  is  much  thicker  than  naphtha,  re- 
aembling,  in  consistence,  common  tar.  It 
baa  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a 
Uackiah  or  reddish-brown  color.  During 
combuatioii,  it  emits  a  thick,  black  sm^Ae, 


and  leaves  a  little  reaULue  in  the  ibrm  of 
a  black  coaL  It  is  more  abundant  than 
the  flrst  mentioned  variety,  from  which  it 
does  not  appear  to  differ,  except  in  bemg 
more  inspissated.  It  occurs,  oozing  out 
of  rock%m  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  coal,  or 
floating  upon  the  surnce  of  springs.  In 
the  Birman  empire,  near  Rainanghong,  ia 
a  hiU  containing  coal,  into  which  520  pits 
have  been  sunk  for  the  collection  of  pe- 
troleum ;  and  the  annual  product  of  this 
mine  ia  400,000  hogsheads.  It  is  used, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  a 
lamp-oil,  and,  when  mingled  with  earth 
or  aahea,  as  fuel  In  the  U.  States,  it  is 
found  abundantly  in  Kentucky,  Oh^  and 
New  York,  where  it  is  knovm  undet  the 
name  of  Smtca  or  Genuee  oU.  It  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  tar,  and  as  an  external 
application  for  the  remedy  of  rheumatiam 
and  chilblains* — MaUha  ia  a  bitumen,  still 
less  fluid  than  petroleum,  from  which  it 
diffisra  in  no  other  reapect  Its  principal 
locality  is  at  Pay  de  la  P^ge,  in  France, 
where  it  renden  the  soil  so  viscous,  that 
it  adheres  strongly  to  the  foot  of  the  trav- 
eller. It  is  also  found  in  Persia  and  in 
the  Hartz.  It  is  employed,  like  tar  and 
pitch,  on  cables  and  in  calking  vessels:  it 
is  used,  as  well  as  the  petroleum,  to  pro- 
tect iron  from  rustinf,  and  sometimes 
forms  an  ingredient  in  black  sealing-wax. 
— Elastic  6thiaieti  yields  easily  to  pressure, 
is  flexible  and  elastic.  It  emits  a  strong, 
bituminous  odor,  and  is  about  the  weight 
of  water.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes hard,  and  loses  its  elasticity.  It 
takes  up  the  traces  of  crayons  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rub- 
ber, whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  fmnend  caaukhiovtc.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  the  lead  mines  of 
Derbyshire. — Compact  bitumen^  or  aapihal' 
tuin,  IS  of  a  shining  black  color,  solid  and 
brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Ita 
specific  gravity  is  firom  1  to  1.6.  Like 
the  former  varieties,  it  bums  freely,  and 
leaves  but  litde  residue.  It  is  found  in 
Judea,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  France,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  large  depteits  in 
sandstone  in  Albania;  but  no  where  aa 
laroely  as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where 
it  forms  a  lake  three  miles  in  circumfor- 
ence,  and  of  a  thickness  unknown.  A 
gentle  heat  rendera  it  ductile,  and,  when 
mixed  with  grease  or  common  pitch,  it  is 
used  for  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and 
is  supposed  to  protect  them  from  the  te- 
redo of  the  West  Indian  aeas.  The  an- 
cients employed  bitumen  in  the  constnic^ 
tion  of  their  buildinas.  The  bricks  of 
which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  buik 
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wewi  mommdrng  m  luBloriaiifl»  cememed 
with  hot  inlamen,  whkfa  impoited  U^ 
them  great  aolidily. 

BivoDAGK  (fhun  the  Geramik  fruoodU) ; 
die  name  given  to  the  modem  system,  by 
which  the  soldiera  in  service  lie  in  the 
open  air,  without  teiHs,  in  opposition  to 
the  old  system  of  eamjpsand  cantonments. 
They  remain  dressed,  in  order  to  be  ready, 
at  a  moment's  waniing,  to  take  their  places 
in  order  of  battle.  Tents  beiiu;  laid  aside, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  »»r  the  sake 
of  diminishing  the  baggage  of  an  army, 
lane  masses  of  troops  are  always  obliged 
to  bivouack,  even  if  they  are  not  near  the 
enemy.  Tb&  soldier,  however,  is  per- 
mitted to  bu^  himself  a  -hut  of  straw  or 
branches,  if  circumstances  allow  it    FVe- 

auent  bivouacking  is  veiy  injurious  to 
le  health,  and  is  also  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  countries  in  which  it  takes 
place. 

Blacas,  count ;  bom  at  Aulps,  in  Prov- 
ence (1770)  ;  served  in  La  Vendee ;  accom- 
panied Louis  XVIII  to  Russia,  and  after- 
wards to  England.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  made  minister 
of  the  king's  household.  After  the  second 
restoration,  he  was  sent  to  Naples  to  ne- 
gotiate the  marriage  of  the  duke  de  Bern. 
He  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  concluded  the  iamous  concor- 
dat of  1815,  so  unpopular  in  France,  that 
the  government  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  chambers.  On  the  fall  of 
the  ultras  and  the  deviation  of  Decazes, 
he  retired  to  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  secietly  employed  at  the  congress 
of  Laybach.  He  has  since  been  ambas- 
sador to  Naples,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Rome,  he  has  declared  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  the  ultramontanistB.  B.  is  a  thor* 
ough  iiltra-royalist. 

B1.ACK,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  chem- 
ist, bom  at  Bonleaux,  of  S«>tti8h  parents, 
in  1728,  studied  medicine  at  Glasgow. 
Doctor  Cullen,  his  instmcter,  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  chemical  studies.  In 
1754,  he  was  made  doctor  of  medicine,  at 
Edinburgh,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
dissertation,  De  Humore  adAo  a  CibiB  orto 
et  Magnesia  alba,  which  exhibits  the  out- 
line of  his  discoveries  relative  to  caribonic 
acid  and  the  alkalies.  In  1756^  he  pub- 
lished his  Experiments  on  White  Mag- 
nesia, Qx]icklime,and  several  other  Alka- 
line Substances,  in  the  2d  volume  of  the 
Essays,  Physical  and  literaty,  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Society.  He  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  an  aerial  fluid  in  these  sub- 
staaces,  which  be  calls  Jixed  air,  the 
prssence  of  wtaeh  diminishes  the  corro- 


oive  power  of  the  aOcalies  and  the  cales  ^ 
riousoanhs.  Thisdlscoveirmay  be  con- 
sidered as  the  basns  of  all  those  which 
have  immoftaliEed  the  names  of  CaveO'- 
dish,  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  &c,  and  otnk 
a  new  ft>rm  to  chemistry.  In  1757,  B. 
enriched  this  science  with  his  doctrine  of 
latent  heat,  which  has  led  to  such  im- 
portant results.  In  1756,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  and  lecturer 
on  chemistry  in  the  university  at  Glasgow, 
in  the  place  of  doctor  Cullen,  and,  in 
1765,  wnen  Cullen  left  the  professor^ 
chair  in  Edinbur^,  he  was  there,  also, 
succeeded  by  B.  No  teacher  mspired  hia 
disciples  with  such  a  zeal  for  study ;  his 
lectures,  therefore,  contributed  much  to 
make  the  taste  for  ehemical  science  gen- 
eral in  England.  He  died  in  1799,  al  the 
age  of  71.  Upon  Lavoisier's  proposal, 
the  academy  of  sciences,  in  Paris,  had 
appointed  him  one  of  its  eight  foreign 
memben.  His  habits  were  sunple,  ni8 
character  cold  and  reserved.  Though  of 
eminent  ability  as  a  chemist,  he  injured 
himself  by  his  long  opposition  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  new  chemical  theory.  At 
length,  however,  he  vras  convinced  of  its 
superior  accuracy,  and  did  justice  to  its 
merits.  There  is  a  paper  of  his  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  1774,  and 
another  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1791.  Two  of 
his  letters  on  chemical  subjects  v^re 
puUiabed  by  Crell  and  Lavoisier,  and  his 
Lectures  on  Chemistry,  in  1603,  in  2  vols, 
by  Robison. 

Black  Art.    (See  Magic,) 

B1.ACKBIRD ;  a  trivial  name,  ajiplied  to 
birds  of  difierent  species,  and  distinct  g^- 
era,  but  properly  belonging  to  a  species 
of  the  genus  qutseahtSj  as  restricted  by 
prince  C.  L.  Bonaparte,  di  Mu^gnano,  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  writer  on  orni- 
thological nomenclature.  The  true  black- 
birds are  either  of  a  rich,  glossy  black, 
showing  metallic  reflections,  purple,  or 
femiffinous;  being  aho^ther  free  from 
macmation.  The  kinds  improperly  called 
blackbird,  such  as  the  remring,  cotobird, 
&C.,  have  bright  colors,  and  are  species 
of  icUrus  or  iroupiaL — All  the  black- 
birds are  gregarious  and  minatory,  diffus- 
ing themselves  in  vast  flocks  from  soudi 
to  north;  letunung  thence  as  the  cold 
season  approaches.  They  build  their 
nests  in  trees,  socially,  and  lay  about  five 
eggs.  The  young  are  unliku^  the  adult 
biras. — ^Tliree  species  of  hittckbird  are 
knovm  in  the  Umted  States ;  among  these, 
the  great  craw-hUtekhird  (^.  major,  Viel.), 
is  the  lai:gest,  and,  as  its  name  iinpUes^ 
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atrangly  lesemUea,  in  all  respecttL  the 
miscmeToiis  plunderer  of  our  conmeldB. 
The  male  is  16  inches  long,  haying  a  moet 
fffosey  black  plumage ;  the  tail  is  cunei- 
form, and,  when  the  winga  are  folded,  they 
extend  nearW  five  inches  beyond  it  The 
female  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  whitish 
beneath,  and  twelve  and  a  half  inches 
long.  This  species  is  found  in  the  South- 
em  States,  pnncipally  alouff  the  sea-ooast: 
.it  also  inhabits  Mexico,  and  is  said  to  be 
common  in  the  West  Indies. — ^The  rusty 
groMtj  or  hUickbirdj  is  nine  inches  long. 
Its  migrations  extend  from  the  south, 
where  it  winters,  to  as  far  north  as  within 
the  arctic  circle,  where  it  breeds.  Accord- 
ing to  Pennant,  they  arrive  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hudson's  bav  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
thawed  to  allow  them  access  to  the  gruM 
and  wcnns,  upon  which  they  chiefly  feed. 
They  sing  finely  until  they  have  ceased 
laying,  and  when  the  young  are  fiedffed, 
they  again  resume  their  song.  Their 
nests  are  formed  of  moss  and  grass,  and 
placed  in  trees  about  eight  feet  firom  the 
jpround.  They  pass  through  the  Middle 
States,  on  their  northern  tour,  early  in 
April :  in  September,  they  collect  in  vast 
flocks,  to  seek  their  winter-ouartersin  the 
south. — ^The  piayie  grakle,  lesser  or  eom- 
hmmi  crmD-Uackbirdy  ( Q.  versicolor ,  Viel.),  is 
the  most  notorious  of  these  sable  plunder- 
era.  On  their  first  arrival  in  the  Middle 
States  from  the  south,  which  is  in  the 
latter  part  of  March,  they  come  in  scatter- 
ed flocks,  and  are  most  frequent  in 
swamps^  meadows,  and  recently  plough- 
ed ^und.  At  this  season,  they  consume 
an  immense  number  of  destructive  in- 
sects, and,  if  they  continued  to  feed  on 
such  food,  they  would  be  amons  the 
Aimer's  chief  benefactors.  Towards  the 
be^ning  or  middle  of  April,  they  begin 
to  build  upon  the  tall  pines  or  cedars 
nearest  to  the  fields  whence  they  obtain 
flieir  food.  As  many  as  10  or  15  nests 
have  been  found  on  the  same  tree.  The 
nests  are  about  ^ve  inches  in  diameter, 
composed,  externally,  of  long  stalks  and 
knotty  ^pmss-roots,  and  are  lined  with 
bofse-hair,  &c.  The  eggs  are  of  a  bluish- 
(Ave  hue,  with  large  spots,  and  irregular 
streaks  of  dark  brown.  The  period  when 
the  green  blade  of  the  young  Indian  com 
be^ns  to  sprout  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  that  in  which  the  common 
crow-blackbird  commences  its  ravages. 
Vast  flocks,  chattering  and  screaming,  as 
if  anticipating  the  pleasures  of  the  feast, 
desixnd  upon  the  soil,  and  pluck  the 
swelling  grain  finom  its  recess.    In  a  few 
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hours,  the  eareflil  huflbandman  beholds 
his  fair  prospect  of  an  ample  harvest  al- 
most dflstroyed,  and  that,  too,  with  but 
little  chance  of  his  being  able  to  remedy 
the  evil  It  is  true  that  the  guns  are 
commonly  put  in  requiaitjon,  and  a  few 
volleys,  firea  among  these  insolent  thieves, 
destroy  a  small  part  of  their  numbers. 
But  thev  only  change  their  place  to  other 
parts  of  the  field,  and  return  ere  long  to 
renew  the  assault  with  increased  activity. 
It  is  not  until  the  month  of  November 
that  they  begin  to  coUect  their  forces, 
now  renovat^  and  au||;mented  by  their 
young,  to  seek  the  genial  climate  of  the 
south  for  the  winter.  When  we  consider 
that  a  very  ample  quantity  of  com  is  pro- 
duced, notwithstanding  the  depredations 
of  these  and  other  birds,  and  recollect  the 
vast  number  of  insects  they  consume  be- 
fore their  attacks  upon  the  com  begin, 
we  shall  be  inciinea  to  agree  vrith  our 
great  ornithologist,  Wilson,  that  the  ser* 
vice  the^  rsnder  the  cultivator  by  devour- 
ing the  msects  is  quite  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  tax  they  levy  upon  the 
ffraiu.  If  we  extend  our  observadon  a 
Ettle  fiirther,  and  remark  that  these  birds 
destroy  the  insects  before  they  have  at- 
tained their  perfect  or  breeduig  state,  and 
that  a  single  fly  or  bug  is  capimle  of  lay- 
ing thousands  of  eggs,  the  magnitude  of 
the  benefit  they  confer  upon  mankind 
may  be  more  accurately  appreciated. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  right,  that, 
during  their  ravages  upon  the  grain-field, 
they  should  be  dnven  off  and  destroyed. 
The  extermination  of  the  species  is  aa 
impossible  as  the  wish  to  enect  it  would 
be  ridiculous.  If  such  an  event  could  be 
brought  about,  we  should  speedily  be 
convinced,  that  the  supreme  Author  of 
nature  had  devised  all  things  in  wisdom, 
by  discovering,  that,  without  the  aid  of 
these  secmin^y  useless  creatures,  the 
earth  would  be  despoiled  of  its  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  habitations  of  man  become 
loathsome  from  the  multipUcation  of  vo- 
racious and  disgusting  worms. 

Blackfish  ;  a  species  of  2airii9,  caught 
on  various  parts  of  the  American  coast, 
especiaUv  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Iskmd, 
whence  mrge  supplies  are  obtained  for  the 
New  York  market.^  For  the  following  par- 
ticulars concerning  this  valuable  article  of 
fbod,  we  are  indebted  to  doctor  Mitchell^ 
excellent  paper  on  the  fishes  of  New  York, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophical  Society.  The 
specific  name  given  by  tlie  leamed  de- 
scriber  is  L,  taiHogf  in  which  he  has  pre- 
served the  designali<A  used  by  the  Mohe- 
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gan  Indians  for  Hub  fish.  The  common 
name,  hladMi,  is  bestowed  on  account  of 
the  color  or  its  back  and  sides,  which  are 
of  a  bluish  or  crow-black ;  the  lips,  lower 
jaw,  neck  and  belly,  especially  in  the 
males,  are  white.  The  mouth  is  rather 
amaU,  the  lips  skinny  or  fleshy,  and  the 
teeth  are  about  twelve  in  number  in  each 
jaw,  the  two  fit)nt  teeth  being  largest,  and 
the  rest  of  the  respective  rows  j^adually 
decreasing  in  size.  Within  the  external 
ranges  are  the  points  of  smaller  teeth,  in- 
serted with  rather  less  regularity:  they 
are  sharp,  distinct,  and  covered  by  the 
lips.  The  tongue  is  white,  smooth,  lying 
close,  but  discoverable  by  raising ;  tan 
entire,  and  somewhat  convex,  the  middle 
rays  being  somewhat  more  prominent 
than  the  upper  and  lower  ones ;  gill  cov- 
ers smooth,  neither  scaly,  serrated  nor 
rough;  extremities  of  the  pectoral  fins 
whitish;  eyes  rather  small.  The  black- 
fish  is  plump  in  appearance,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  It  varies  in  size, 
fit>m  2  or  3  to  10  or  12  pounds.  Rocks, 
ree&  and  rough  bottoms  of  the  sea,  in  the 
neigfabortiood  of  the  coasts,  are  the  situer 
tions  most  frequented  by  the  blackfish, 
which  appear  to  be  stationary  inhabitants 
of  the  salt  water,  as  they  do  not,  like  the 
salmon,  herring,  &c.,  desert  their  haunts 
to  visit  the  msh-water  rivers.  These 
fish  are  caught  in  abundance,  alons  the 
whole  of  L^ng  Island  sound,  Fi^ei^s 
Island  sound,  and  in  Narragansett  bay. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  southern  bavs 
of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  ocean  banks 
off  Sandy  Hook.  They  were  formeriy 
carried  over  land  from  Newport  and 
Providence  to  Boston  mariset,  but  are 
now  caught  in  Massachusetts  ba^  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  render  such  importa- 
tion unnecessary. — ^In  catching  blackfish, 
the  hand  line  is  generally  used,  though 
the  angle  rod  may  oilen  be  advantageous- 
ly em^oyed :  they  seize  the  bait  greedily, 
at  proper  seasons,  and  pull  strongly,  m 
proportion  to  their  size  and  weight.  They 
are  occasionally  taken  in  seines.  The 
bait  commonly  employed  is  the  soft  clam 
(mva\  the  soldier-crab  or  fiddler  (ocypo- 
da)y  or  the  large  finny  worm  of  the  salt- 
virater  beaches,  called  nereis.  As  the 
vrarmtli  of  spring  comes  on,  tlie  blackfish 
begin  to  acquire  their  appetite,  which  is 
suspended  during  the  cold  of  winter,  at 
which  time  a  membrane  is  found  to  form 
over  and  dose  up  the  vent.  They  may 
be  caught,  as  above  stated,  until  the  warm 
weather  becomes  well  advanced,  when 
such  an  abundance  of  food  is  to  be  pro- 
cured as  to  render  the  bait  of  the  ftsfaer- 


man  no  longer  a  temptation.  The  flow 
erinj^  of  the  common  dog-wood  {cormuf 
fiorvia)  is  considered  an  indication  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fishing  season  ;  and 
where  this  tree  is  not  to  be  seen,  the 
vegetation  of  the  ehesmut-tree  is  regard 
ed  as  a  similar  indication.  These  fisli 
are  brought  to  Philadelphia  mariset  in 
waffons,  mm  Lonff  Branch,  &c.,  being 
packed  in  ice,  and  frozen  as  soon  as 
caught 

Black  Forest  (in  German,  Sehwan- 
waid) ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtember^.  It  runs  almost  parallel 
with  the  Rhine,  from  south  to  north,  often 
only  fi-om  15  to  20  miles  distant  fifom  this 
river ;  is  about  85  miles  long,  and,  from 
east  to  west,  in  the  southern  part,  about 
30  miles  vride ;  in  the  northern,  about  18. 
The  Danube  rises  in  these  mountains,  as 
well  as  many  other  rivers.  Those  on  the 
west  side  run  into  the  Rhine,  those  on  the 
east  side  into  the  Danube.  The  Black 
Forest  is  rather  a  chain  of  elevated  plains, 
than  of  isolated  peaks.  The  highest  sum- 
mit, the  Feldberg,  measures  4610  German 
feet  Except  from  June  to  September, 
these  mountains  are  generallv  covered 
with  snow,  and  even  during  this  period, 
are  not  entirely  fi^e  fix)m  it  Among  the 
many  valleys  of  this  chain,  the  Muj^hal 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
sceneiy.  The  whole  chain  consists  of 
primitive  mountains:  its  skeleton,  through- 
out, is  granite ;  its  higher  points  are  cov- 
ered with  sand-stone,  and  other  layers  of 
less  consequence,  and  are  sunounded  by 
heights  composed  of  floetz  rocks.  On 
the  western  side,  at  the  foot,  appeaiB 
ffneiss.  Porphvry  and  clay-slate  are 
found  on  several  heights,  as,  likewise,  sil- 
ver^  lead,  copper,  iron,  cobalt  and  miner- 
al waters,  llie  woods  are  abimdant,and 
consist  mostly  of  pines  and  similar  spe- 
cies. The  raising  of  cattie  is  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  husbandry  carried  on  in  this 
district  The  ground  is  not  fertile,  and 
the  inhabitants,  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tains, live  extremely  frugally,  but  are  very- 
industrious.  Their  manner  of  living,  build- 
ing their  houses,  and  cultivating  their  lands, 
is  very  peculiar.  Till  the  17th  century, 
there  was  no  spirit  of  trade  or  industry 
among  them ;  but  the  wan  of  that  period 
developed  it,  and  the  manufactures  of 
glass,  straw  hats,  wooden  clocks,  and  otli- 
er  wooden  ware,  are  now  very  important. 
They  make,  annually,  more  than  180,000 
wooden  clocks,  the  value  of  which 
amounts  to  over  half  a  million  of  guilders. 
Neustadt  and  Furtwangen  are  the  centra] 
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poiiMB  of  this  flingukr  commerce,  which 
embnces  all  Europe,  and  extends  even  to 
America.  Large  numben  of  these  clocks 
are  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  from 
whence  they  go  to  SoutH  America.  From 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  from  Havre, 
ihey  are  exported  to  the  U.  States.  Of 
bte,  the  clocks  have  been  much  improved, 
and  the  correctness  of  some  or  them, 
made  of  different  woods,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  weather,  is 
surprising. — ^Two  passes  of  the  Black 
Forest  became  particularly  noted  in  the 
lime  of  the  French  revolution — ^the  Knie- 
bis  and  the  HoUe  passes.  The  former,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Murg,  was  taken  in  1796 
and  1797 ;  the  latter  is  famous  for  Mo- 
reau^s  ddlfiil  retreat  through  it  in  1796. 

B1.ACKF&IARS'  Bridox  ;  one  of  the  six 
fine  bridges  of  London,  over  the  Thames, 
built  between  1760  and  1768,  after  a  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  at  an  expense 
of  £152,840.  There  are  9  arches,  the 
centre  one  heinff  100  feet  wide.  The 
whole  length  is  ^5  feet  Over  each  pier 
is  a  recess,  supported  by  Ionic  pillara. 
The  bridge  is  situated  at  about  an  equal 
distance  from  those  of  Southwark  and 
Waterloo.  It  commands  a  veir  fine 
view  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  as  well  as  of 
both  sides  of  the  river,  including  the  tow- 
er, the  monument,  Somerset  house,  West- 
minster abbey,  and  about  90  churches. 
The  constant  busde  on  this  and  the  Lon- 
don bridge  is  enormous,  and  beyond  any 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  met  vrith  in  other 


Black  Lkad.  (See  Plumbago,) 
BisACK  Rock.  (See  Biffcdo^ 
BI.ACK  Sea  ;  with  the  ancients,  known 
by  the  name  of  Pontus  JBimma  (<!•  v.)  *,  a 
sea  which  is  situated  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Roma- 
nia and  Bu]||;aria,  on  the  north  by  the 
Russian  dommions,  on  the  east  by  Min- 
grelia  and  Guriel,  on  the  south  by  Nato- 
fia,  being  connected  vrith  the  Mediter- 
lanean  by  the  Bosphorus,  and,  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  with  the  sea  of 
Azoph  (q.  v.),  wliich  is,  in  fact,  only  a  bav 
of  the  Black  sea.  The  area  of  the  Black 
sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph  amounts  to 
about  297,000  square  miles.  The  water 
is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  the  Meditemne- 
an,  and,  on  account  of  the  many  large 
rivers  which  fall  into  it, — the  Ihmute, 
Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don  and  Cuban,-4)eing 
less  salty  freezes  more  readily.    The  tem- 

Kon  this  sea  are  tremendous,  as  the 
which  confines  its  a^tated  waters, 
gives  to  them  a  kind  of  whiriing  motion. 
In  the  winter,  it  is  so  boisterous,  particular- 


ly near  the  coast  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Crimea,  that  it  is  scarcely  navi|rable,  even 
by  the  most  experienced  sauors.  The 
chief  current  runs  from  the  shaUow  sea 
of  Azoph,  fiom  north  to  south,  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont 
The  Black  sea  contains  no  islands ;  there 
is  one,  however,  in  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorua  The  fisheries  in  the  sea  of 
Azoph  and  the  Black  sea  are  not  unim- 
portant, various  kinds  of  valuable  fish, 
both  large  and  small,  being  taken ;  among 
others,  several  species  of  sturveon.  Seines 
are  used,  in  which  60,000  fishes  are  some- 
times caught  within  six  hours ;  but  there 
are  never  many  larce  ones  among  them. 
Caviare  (q.  v.)  is  also  made  on  the  coast, 
as  well  as  fish-glue,  fish-oil,  and.  Cram  the 
spawn  of  the  sea  mullet,  botargo;  the 
latter,  however,  only  m  small  quantity. 
The  salt  and  smoked  mackerel  form  an 
important  article  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Crunea.  Raoul-Rochette  has  published, 
in  Paris,  18S22,  a  woric  on  the  remarkable 
Grecian  antiquities  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Pontus,  which  has  been  connected 
and  completed  by  the  Russian  counsellor 
Peter  von  K6ppen,  Vienna,  1833.  Quite 
recently,  Mr.  von  Blanimberg,  director  of 
the  museum  established  at  Odessa  and  at 
Kertch,  has  discovered  many  interesting 
renuiins  in  this  quarter.    (See  Crimta,) 

Blackguard.  This  name  was  origin- 
ally given  to  the  scullions  and  coal-cam- 
ers  in  great  houses  and  palaces,  who,  in 
the  journeys  of  the  &miliesto  which  they 
belonged,  usually  rode  in  the  carts  with 
the  pots  and  kettles. 

Blacklock,  Thomas,  a  poet,  remarka- 
ble for  his  literary  attainments  under  the 
misfortune  of  a  deprivation  of  sight,  was 
bom  at  Annan,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
fiies,  in  1721.  His  parents,  who  were 
natives  of  Cumberland,  aldiough  poor 
were  industrious  and  well-informed.  At 
the  age  of  six  months,  he  lost  his  aght  b^ 
the  small-pox ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  his 
&ther,  with  exemplary  industry  and  aA 
fection,  endeavored  to  lessen  his  calamity 
by  reading  to  him  such  books  as  mstruct- 
ed  or  entertained  him,  when  he  always 
appeared  to  be  particularly  pleased  with 
the  worics  of  Spenser,  Mikon,  Prior,  Pope 
and  Addison.  Such  was  the  kindness 
his  peculiar  situation  and  gentle  temper 
excited,  that  he  was  seldom  without  some 
companion,  who  aided  in  his  singular 
course  of  education,  until  he  had  even 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tong;ue.  At  the  age  of  12,  he  began  to 
versify,  and  his  performances  at  lenffdi 
became  the  subject  of  discourse  m  bis 
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BMgfaborhood.    At  the  tfe  of  90,  he  loA 
his  frther,  on  which  he  was  invited  by 
doctor  Stephenson,  a  friiysician  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  Yisit  that  metropolis,  in  order  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  the  universily.    He 
soon  become  a  proficient  in  Latin^  as  also 
in  French,  which  he  chiefly  acquired  by 
conyeraation  with  a  French   lady,  the 
wife  of  proyoet  Alexander.    He  also,  in 
the  couTse  of  nearly  10  years'  study  at 
the  university,  made  a  considerable  pnw- 
re^s  in  the  sciences.    In  1754,  he  publish- 
ed a  second  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
guned  him  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Spence, 
who  published  an  account  of  his  life, 
character  and  productions,  which  brought 
him  into  general  notice ;  and  a  quarto  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  being  soon  afterwards 
published  by  subscription,  a  considerable 
sum  was  thereby  raised  for  his  benefit 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology,  and,  having  passed  through  the 
usual  course,  was  hcensed,  in  1759,  by 
the  presbvteiy  of  Dumfhes.    In  1762,  he 
married  the  dau^ter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  sur- 
geon, of  Dumfhes ;  a  connexion  which 
proved  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  and 
felicity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He 
was  soon  after  appointed   minisler  of 
Kiikcudbri|[ht,  on  the  presentation  of  the 
earl  of  Selkiik ;  but,  being  opposed  by  his 
perishionerB,  after  two  yearar  contention, 
ne  rettgned  his  living,  upon  a  moderate 
annuity,  and  retked  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  adopted  the  plan  of  receiving  a  few 
students  of  the  univerrity  as  bawdera, 
and  of  assisting  them  in  their   studies 
when  desirable.    In  1766,  he  vras  created 
D.  D. ;  and,  having  now  taken  a  respecta- 
ble station  among  the  literati  of  Scotland, 
he  maintained  it  by  various  publications, 
until  bis  death,  Julv,  1791,  at  the  ajge  of 
70.    His  private  character,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Hume  and  others,  was 
smgulariy  amiable.    Lettere  and  conver- 
sation were  his  solace,  to  which  he  joined 
the  practice  of  music.    His  poetry  is  easy, 
polished  and  harmonious ;  and  he  com- 
posed vrith  considerable  rapidity.    The 
num^jer  of  his  images  from  visual  objects 
will  surprise  those  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  uniform  strain  of  imitation  in  con»- 
mon-place  poetry.    B.  wrote,  besides  his 
poenis,  several  prose  works. 

Blackmore,  sir  Richard,  a  physician 
and  poet  of  notoriety,  if  not  of  eminence, 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  the  coun^ 
of  Wilts.  In  1668,  he  entered  the  um- 
versity  of  Oxford.  There  he  remained 
13  yean,  and,  for  some  time  afbrwards, 
appeals  to  have  followed  the  profession 
or  a  schoohnaster.    At  length  he  turned 


his  attention  to  physic  In  1607,  he  had 
risen  to  so  much  eminence  in  his  prof^ 
sion,  as  to  be  appointed  physician  to  king 
William,  who  knichted  him.  The  pre- 
ceding year,  he  had  made  himself  known, 
as  a  poet,  by  the  pubfication  of  his  heroic 

g>em  of  Pnnce  Arthur,  which  was  soon 
Uowed  by  King  Arthur ;  and,  in  1700, 
he  published  a  paraphrase  of  the  book 
of  Job,  in  folio ;  as  also  a  poem  entitled  a 
Satire  on  Wit,  being  an  attempt  to  retort 
on  the  witB  by  whom  he  had  been  very 
successfully  assailed.  By  the  strictness 
of  his  whiggish  principles,  he  had  incur- 
red the  resentment  of  the  toiy  junto, 
composed  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot  and 
othera;  while  somethmg  solenm  in  the 
complexion  of  his  religion  and  morality, 
added  to  the  real  absurdity  of  starting 
epic  after  epic  in  quick  succession,  in- 
sured the  raillery  of  all  those  to  whom 
his  gravity,  perseverance  and  mediocrity 
aftbrded  so  much  suliject  for  ridicule* 
This  worthy  man  and  middling  poet  be- 
came the  common  butt  of  his  aay,  and 
for  almost  two  generations,  for  Pope  took 
up  the  quarrel  which  Diyden  began. 
The  wora  which  produced  him  the 
greatest  reputation  was  the  Creation,  a 
poem  in  seven  books,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  ^atiy  applaiM* 
ed,  but  is,  generally  speakmff,  very  tamely 
elaborate.  In  1721,  B.  pubnshed  a  New 
Yereion  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which, 
ahhouffh  recommended  by  authority,  ha» 
never  been  adopted.  He  died,  at  an  ad* 
vanced  age,  in  1729,  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  a  pious,  well-meaning 
and  respective  man,  of  limited  genius 
and  little  taste.  Besides  the  epics  ahneady 
mentioned,  he  wrote  Eliza,  in  10  books  ; 
the  Redeemer,  in  6  boc^s ;  King  Alfied, 
in  12  books,  &c.  He  also  composed  a 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  King 
William  III,  and  several  medical  and 
theological  treatises,  especially  against  the 
Arians,  all  of  which  have  quiedy  reached 
oblivion.  As  a  physician,  he  was  a  stren- 
uous opposer  of  the  neve  system  of  inocu- 
lation tor  the  small-pox. 

Blackstoite,  sir  William,  knight  and 
LL.  D.,  a  celebrated  English  lawyer,  and 
the  most  popular  writer  on  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1723.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Mr.  Charies  Blackstone,  a  silk-mercer, 
but,  being  left  an  orphan,  was  brought  up 
by  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg, 
surgeon,  from  whose  kindness  he  re- 
ceived an  education,  which  the  narrow 
cireumslances  of  his  ftither  could  scarcely 
have  suited.    He  was  educated  on  tiie 
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foundation  of  the  charter-house,  whence, 
in  1738,  he  was  remoyed  to  Pembroke 
college,  Ozibnl.  He  was  much  distjn- 
pushed,  both  at  school  and  at  the  univer- 
aitj,  and  at  an  early  a^  compiled  a  work 
&x  his  own  use,  entitled  the  Elements 
of  Architecture,  which  has  been  much 
praised.  Having  chosen  the  profession 
of  the  law,  he  was  in  due  time  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  on  this  occasion 
pablished  the  admired  verses,  called  the 
Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,  which 
appeared  in  Dodsley^s  Miscellany.  In 
174a,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
college,  OxoD.,  and,  in  174G,  was  called  to 
the  l»r,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
law.  Being  deficient  in  elocution,  and 
not  possessed  of  the  popular  talents  of  an 
advocate,  his  progress  was  slow.  Having 
attended  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster 
for  seven  years,  without  success,  he  de- 
termined to  quit  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  retire  to  his  feUowship  at 
Oxford.  The  ^stem  of  education  in  the 
Engli^  universities  supplying  no  provis- 
ion for  teaching  the  laws  and  consdtution 
o€  the  country,  B.  undertook  to  remedy 
this  defect,  by  a  coiuse  of  lectures  on  that 
important  subject;  and  the  manner  in 
winch  he  executed  the  task  has  conferred 
a  lasting  distinction  on  Oxford.  His  first 
course  was  delivered  in  1753,  and  was 
repealed  for  a  series  of  years  with  in- 
creasing efiect  and  reputation.  These 
lectures  doubtless  suiwested  to  Mr.  Viner 
die  idea  of  foundJng,l)}r  his  will,  a  liberal 
establishment  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
for  the  study  of  the  common  law ;  and  B. 
was,  with  great  propriety,  chosen  the  first 
Vinerian  professor.  His  engagements  at 
Oxford  did  not  prevent  his  occasional 
practice  as  a  provincial  barrister,  and,  in 
1754,  being  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  eon- 
te^ed  election  for  the  county  of  Oxford, 
he  was  led  into  considerations  on  the 
elective  fianchise,  which  produced  his 
woifc  entitled  Considerations  on  Copy- 
holds. In  this  treatise  he  denied  the 
right  of  copyholders  to  vote  as  fieehold- 
ers;  which  led  to  a  declaratory  act  of 
perfiament  in  establishment  of  that  nar- 
row doctrine.  In  1759,  he  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  Great  Charter  and 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  a  historical 
preface ;  and,  during  the  same  year,  the 
reputation  which  he  had  obtained  by  his 
lectures  induced  him  to  resume  his  at- 
tendance at  Westminster  hall,  when  busi- 
ness and  the  honors  of  his  profession  soon 
crowded  in  upon  him.  In  1761,  be  was 
elected  M.  P.  for  Hindon,  made  king's 
counsel  and  solicitor-general  to  the  queen. 
11* 


About  this  time,  he  also  manied,  and, 
thereby  losing  his  fellowship,  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  New  Inn  nail ;  which 
office,  with  the  Vinerian  professorship,  he 
resigned  the  next  year.  In  1765,  he  abo 
pubhshed  the  first  volume  of  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  Englaikl;  a 
work  of  greater  merit  than  any  which 
had  yet  impeared  on  the  subject  In  this 
celebratea  production,  the  author  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  humble  duty 
of  an  expositor,  but  aspues  to  the  higher 
character  of  a  philosophical  writer  on 
iurisprudence ;  and,  having  been  preceded 
by  no  authors  in  the  same  line,  his  man- 
ner of  accomplishing  bis  task  is  entided 
to  great  praise.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
re^^trded  as  a  philosophical  investigation 
into  the  grounds  and  merits  of  the  Eng- 
lish laws  and  constitution,  so  much  as  an 
elegant  exposition  and  defence  of  an  ex- 
isting system.  Whatever  he  found  insti- 
tuted, it  was  his  purpose  to  support  and 
eulogLse ;  and  consequentiy  we  are  rather 
made  acijuainted  with  the  "  legal  reasons" 
of  what  IS  established,  than  instructed  in 
the  general  principles  of  national  legMa- 
tion.  This  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  useful,  by  oon- 
veying  a  due  notion  of  the  grounds  on 
which  government  and  usage  have  pro- 
ceeded, but,  of  course,  will  do  little  to  ad- 
vance the  mind  of  a  nation,  and  often 
a  great  deal  to  nurture  prejudices  and 
impede  amelioration.  Notwithstanding 
some  passages  against  standing  armies, 
and  in  exposition  of  the  progress  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  B.  is  uniformly 
the  advocate  of  prerogative,  and  very 
confined  in  his  notions  of  toleration.  On 
the  latter  ground,  he  was  involved,  <m  the 
publication  of  his  Commentaries,  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Priestiey ;  and,  some  years 
afterwards,  his  political  principles  were 
assailed,  with  much  acuteness,  in  a  pub- 
lication entitied  a  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment, now  known  to  be  the  work  of  Mr. 
Jeremv  Bentham.  In  the  debates  which 
took  place  on  the  Middlesex  election,  in 
relation  to  the  re-eliffibility  of  an  expelled 
member,  he  was  led  to  language  in  par- 
liament, agunst  the  tenor  of  which  Mr. 
James  Grenville,  with  great  adroimess, 
quoted  his  own  book,  and  he  was  also 
warmly  attacked  for  die  same  inconsis- 
tency by  Junius.  The  real  merit  and 
talents  of  B.,  backed  by  political  tenden- 
cies, which  are  generally  fiivorable  to  ad- 
vancement, now  made  him  an  object  of 
ministerial  favor,  and  he  was  offered  the 
post  of  solicitor-general,  in  1770,  and,  de- 
clining it,  was  nmde  one  of  the  justices  of 
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common  pleai,  which  station  he  held 
until  hiB  death,  in  FebniaiY,  1780,  in  his 
57th  year.  The  private  character  of  B. 
was  exceedinffly  mild,  benevolent  and 
amiabie ;  and  he  was  a  moat  active  and 
int^ligent  man  of  business,  in  which,  in- 
deed, he  all  his  life  delighted.  He  left  in 
MS.  two  volumes  of  re]K)rts,  which  have 
been  published  since  his  death,  and  are 
deemed  inadequate  to  his  reputation. 

Blackstone  Canal  leads  from  Provi- 
dence, in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
Worcester,  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  45 
miles  in  len^h,  and  follows,  in  the  great- 
est part  of  Its  course,  the  valley  of  the 
Blackstone  or  Pawtucket  river,  from 
which  it  is  supplied  with  water.  The 
&11  fiom  the  summit,  at  Worcester,  to 
tide-water  at  Providence,  is  451-^j^  feeL 
There  are  48  locks,  which  are  bnilt  of 
hanmiered  stone,  laid  in  water  lime,  each 
80  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide.  The  canal 
is  34  feet  wide  at  the  surfece  of  the  water, 
18  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  It 
was  built  by  an  mcorporated  company, 
under  charters  from  the  legislatures  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $600,000.  It  was  finished  in 
the  autumn  of  1828. 

Bladensburo  ;  a  post-town  in  Prince 
George's  countv,  Maryland,  on  the  east- 
em  branch  of  the  Potomac,  6  miles  N.  E. 
Washington;  Ion.  76P  57'  W.;  lat.  38° 
56^  N.  It  contains  about  100  houses.  A 
battle  was  fought  here,  Aug.  24,  1814, 
between  the  English  and  Americans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  This 
success  of  the  British  led  the  vray  to  the 
conquest  and  burning  of  Washington. 

Blair,  Hugh,  a  pulpit  orator  and  au- 
thor, a  grand^n  of  Robert  B.,  who,  under 
Charles  I,  boldly  defended  the  rights  of 
the  Presb^rian  church,  was  bom  at  Ed- 
inburgh, m  1718,  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  ministry  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  His  teachers,  struck  by  an  essay  on 
the  Beautiful,  encouraged  his  inclination 
for  belles-lettres.  He  was  made  preacher 
of  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh  in  1758. 
The  office  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Scotkmd.  About  the  same  time,  his  lit* 
erary  reputation  also  commenced.  In 
1759,  he  oe^an  a  course  of  public  lectures 
on  composition,  which  he  delivered  with 
so  much  reputation,  that,  in  1762,  the 
king  founded  a  professorship  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres,  which  was  committed 
to  his  charge.  We  know  his  tlieory  of 
rhetoric  from  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric 
and  BeUes-Letteis  (1783, 4, 2  vols.),  which 
have  been  translated  into  German.    The 


credit  of  Macpherson's  Ossian  w«8  seal- 
ously  supported  by  Blair,  in  a  dissertatioii 
which  gained  him  much  reputation.  His 
sermons  were  oonmdered  as  models  of 
English  pulpit  eloquence.  Careftd  snd 
scrapulous  as  he  was  in  vmting  them,  he 
only  published  the  best.  Thev  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  polished  style,  and  a 
clear,  easy  and  methodical  e^qjosition. 
The  first  volume  of  his  sermons  was  not 
published  until  his  60th  vear  (1777) ;  the 
10th  edition  vras  called  fer  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year.  He  subsequently  published 
another  collection,  which  was  also  often 
reprinted.  B.  gave  weight  to  his  doc- 
trines by  his  ovm  example.  He  labored 
for  the  welfere  of  his  church,  and  was 
always  ready  to  give  counsel  and  asost- 
ance.  He  was  a  kind  father,  an  affec- 
tionate firiend  and  husband,  and,  by  his 
trancjuil  and  contented  temper,  as  well  as 
by  his  simple  and  regular  manner  of  liv- 
ing, enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  human 
happiness  to  a  great  age.    He  died  in 

Blair,  John ;  an  eminent  chronologist 
and  geographer,  a  native  of  Scotlwd, 
which  country  he  quitted  for  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Though  he  had  received  a  good  classical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  him- 
self fortunate  in  obtuning  ihe  situation  of 
usher  in  a  school  in  Hedge  lane,  London. 
In  1754,  the  publication  of  a  woric  in  folio, 
entitled  the  Chronology  and  History  of 
the  World,  frt>m  the  Creation  to  A.  1>. 
1753,  gained  him  great  reputation.  In 
the  composition  of  this  book,  be  is  said  to 
have  been  materially  assisted  by  his  rela- 
tion, doctor  Hugh  Blair.  In  it,  he  illus- 
trates his  subject  by  56  tables,  4  of  which 
are  introductory,  containing  the  centuries 
which  precede  the  first  Olympiad.  He 
dedicated  his  work  to  the  lord  chancellor 
Hardwicke,  and,  in  1757,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  princess  dovraeer  of  Wales, 
and  mathematical  tutor  to  the  duke  of 
York,  whom  he  accompanied,  in  1763,  on 
a  tour  to  the  contment^  having  aln»dy 
received  several  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  published, 
in  1768,  a  new  edition  of  his  Chronologi- 
cal Tables,  with  14  maps  of  ancient  and 
modem  geography  annexed.  He  died 
June  24, 17^  of  an  attack  of  influenza. 
After  his  death  were  puhEshed  his  Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  a  duodecimo  volume,  entitled 
the  History  of  Geography. 

Blair,  Robert ;  a  Scottish  clei^gyman 
and  poet,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1090. 
He   18  the  author  of  the    Grave,  firat 
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printed  at  London,  in  1743.    He  died  in 
174& 

Blake,  Robert,  a  celebrated  British 
admiraJ,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  merchant 
IB  the  Spanish  trade,  setded  at  Bridge- 
water,  whero  B.  was  bom,  in  1599.  Af* 
to-  attending  the  grammar-school  of  his 
nstire  place,  he  was  sent  to  Wadham 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  in  1617.  On  his  return  to 
Bridgewater,  he  hyed  for  some  time,  in  a 
private  manner,  on  the  fortune  left  him 
by  his  &ther,  and  was  led  by  the  gnmty 
of  his  own  disposition,  and  by  his  &mily 
connexions,  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
the  Puritans,  by  whose  interest  he  was 
elected  member  <br  Bridgwater,  in  the 
paiiiament  of  1640.  This  being  soon 
dissolved,  he  lost  his  election  for  tns  next, 
and  immediately  sought  to  advance  the 
cairae,  In  a  militaiy  capacity,  in  the  war 
which  then  broke  out  between  the  king 
and  parliament  He  soon  distinguiebed 
himself  by  his  activity.  In  1649,  in  the 
manner  of  those  times,  when  military 
men  often  served  on  shipboard,  he  was 
sent  to  command  the  fleet^  in  conjunction 
with  colonels  Deane  and  Popham,  and 
thus  commenced  the  naval  career  which 
has  given  him  so  distinguished  a  place  in 
British  history.  He  immediately  sailed 
to  Kinsale  in  qaest  of  prince  Rupert, 
whom  he  attempted  to  block  up  in  that 
port.  The  prince,  contriving  to  get  his 
fleet  out,  escaped  to  Lisbon,  where  B. 
followed  htm;  and,  being  reftised  per- 
mission to  attack  him  in  the  Tagus,  bv 
the  king  of  Portugal,  he  took  several  rich 
prizes  m>m  the  Portuguese  (against  whom 
the  parliament  declarwl  war),  and  followed 
Rupert  to  Malaga,  where,  vrithout  asking 
pennisBion  of  Spain,  he  attacked  him, 
and  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of  his 
fleet.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
made  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
soon  after  reduced  the  islands  of  SclUy 
and  Guernsey.  In  1659,  on  the  prospect 
of  a  Dutch  war,  he  was  made  sole  admiral, 
and,  on  the  19th  of  May,  was  attacked  in 
the  Downs  by  van  Tromp,  vrith  a  fleet  of 
45  sail,  the  force  of  B.  amounting  only  to 
23.  He,  however,  fought  so  bravely,  that 
van  Tromp  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He 
then  continued  his  cruise,  took  a  number 
of  Dutch  merchantmen,  and,  after  several 
partial  actions,  drove  the  enemy  into  their 
harbor,  and  returned  to  the  Downs.  May 
29,  he  was  again  attacked  by  van  Tromp, 
whose  fleet  was  now  increased  to  80  sad. 
B.,  wftio  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  a 
mtreat,  engaged  this  vast  force  with  a 
reiy  inferior  number,  and  an  unfitvorable 


wind ;  hot,  after  every  possible  exertion, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  mto  the  Thames, 
on  which  van  Tromp  was  so  mudi  elat- 
ed, that  he  sailed  tnrou^  the  channel 
with  a  broom  at  his  mast  head,  to  signify 
that  he  had  swept  the  sea  of  British  mips. 
In  the  February  following,  B.,  having 
with  great  diligence  repaired  his  fleet,  put 
to  sea  with  60  sail,  and  soon  after  met  the 
Dutch  admiral,  who  had  70  sail,  and  300 
merchantmen  under  convoy.  During 
three  days,  a  furious  running  fight  up  the 
channel  was  maintained  with  obstmate 
valor  on  both  sides ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  the  loss  of  11  men-of-war  and  30 
merchant-ships  by  the  Dutch,  while  ttutt 
of  the  English  was  only  one  man-of-war. 
It  was  in  April,  this  year,  that  Cromwell 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  on  which  occa« 
sion,  B.  and  his  brother  admuab  issued 
a  declaration,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
change,  they  resolved  to  persist  in  foith- 
ftilly  performing  their  duty  to  the  nation. 
**  It  is  not  for  us  (said  B.  to  his  officers) 
to  mind  state  afiairs,  but  to  keep  the 
foreignerB  fiam  fooling  us."  Jime  3,  he 
again  engaged  van  Tromp  with  dubious 
success;  but,  renewing  the  action  the 
next  day,  he  forced  the  Dutch  to  retire, 
with  a  considerable  loss  in  ships  and  men, 
into  their  own  harbors.  On  his  return, 
he  was  received  by  Cromwell  with  great 
respect,  and  returned  member  in  the  new 
parliament  for  Bridgewater.  Aware  of 
bis  afiection  for  a  republican  government, 
the  protector  was  not  displeased  at  hav- 
ing occasion  to  send  him,  with  a  strong 
fleet,  to  enforce  a  due  respect  to  the  Eng- 
lish flag  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailM 
first  to  Algiers,  which  submitted,  and 
then  demoushed  the  castles  of  Goletta 
and  Porto  Ferine,  at  Tunis,  because  the 
dey  refused  to  deliver  up  the  English 
captives.  A  squadron  of  his  ships  also 
blocked  up  Cadiz,  and  intercepted  a 
Spanish  plate  fleet  Being  now  very  sick, 
he  resolved  to  do  one  more  service  to  his 
country  before  his  death,  and  sailed,  with 
24  ships,  to  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tenerifie ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  place, 
bunit  the  ships  of  another  Spanish  plate 
fleet,  which  had  taken  shelter  there,  and, 
by  a  fortunate  change  of  vrind,  came  out 
without  loss.  His  brother  having  foiled 
in  some  part  of  duty  during  this  service, 
he  immediately  removed  him  fit)m  his 
command.  Fmding  his  disorder  making 
rapid  progresa,  he  then  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and,  amidst  his  fiiequent  inquiries 
for  the  sight  of  the  English  coast,  expired 
while  the  fleet  was  enterin^f  Plymouth 
sound,  August  37, 1^,  ^tte>&^ 
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honored  with  a  magnifiGent  public  funer- 
al, and  interred  in  Heniy  Yirs  chapel, 
whence  it  was  pitifully  removed  at  the 
restoration,  and  buried  in  St.  Mar^ret*s 
churcb-yard.— The  foregoing  detail  suf- 
ficiently evinces  the  bravery  and  talents 
of  this  able  commander,  who  fii«t  deviat- 
ed fit>m  the  old  practice  of  keeping  ships 
and  men  as  much  out  of  danger  as  possi- 
ble, and  gave  the  example  of  bold  and 
spirited  achievement  So  disinterested 
was  he,  that,  after  all  his  rich  captures  and 
high  posts,  he  scarcely  left  behind  him 
£§M)  of  ac<}UJred  property,  fieely  sharing 
all  with  his  fiiends  and  seamen,  into 
whom  he  infused  that  intrepidior  and 
spirit  of  enterprise,  bjr  which  the  British 
navy  has  been  ever  since  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Slaxelet,  Johnston,  a  captain  in  the 
U.  States  navy  during  the  late  war,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  in  October,  1781.  Two 
years  after,  his  fiither,  Mr.  John  Blakele^, 
emigrated  to  the  U.  States,  and  settled  m 
Wilmington,  North  Carolma.  Young  B. 
was  placed,  m  179^  at  the  university  of 
North  Carolina,  being  intended  for  the 
law.  His  fiither  died  the  year  after.  In 
the  year  1799,  circumstances  having  de- 
prived B.  of  the  means  of  support,  he  left 
collese,  and,  the  next  year,  obtained  a 
midshipman's  warrant  In  1813,  he  was 
made  a  master-commandant,  and  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Wasp.  In  this  vessel,  he  fell  in  with  his 
Britannic  majesty's  ship  Reindeer,  in  lat 
48°  96^.  This  ship  he  took,  after  an 
action  of  19  minutes.  The  loss  of  the 
Ainericans  was  21  killed  and  woonded; 
that  of  the  enemj,  67.  The  Reindeer 
was  cut  to  pieces  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  save  her ;  and  she 
was  accordingly  set  on  fire.  After  this, 
the  Wasp  put  into  L'Orient ;  fiY>m  which 
port  she  sailed  August  S7,  and,  four  days 
afterwards,  fidling  m  with  10  sail  of  mer- 
chantmen, under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  the 
line,  she  succeeded  in  cutting  off  one  of 
the  vessels. — ^The  eveninir  of  the  first  of* 
September,  1814,  she  feU  in  with  four 
sail,  two  on  each  bow,  but  at  considerable 
distances  firom  each  other.  The  first  was 
the  brig-of-war  Avon,  which  struck  after 
a  severe  action ;  but  captain  B.  could  not 
take  possession,  as  another  enemy  was 
approaching.  This  enemv,  it  seems,  how- 
ever, was  ^led  off  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Avon,  which  was  now  sinking.  The 
enemy  reported  that  they  had  sunk  the 
Wasp  by  the  first  broadside ;  but  she  was 
afterwards  spoken  by  a  vessel  off  the 
Western  Isles.    After  this,  we  hear  of 


h0t  no  more.— bi  his  pemon,  captain  B. 
was  rather  below  the  middle  stature ;  his 
eyes  black  and  expresaivey  his  manners 
niikl,  manly  and  unassuming.  Among 
his  brother  ofiicers,  he  was  conmdered  as 
a  man  of  uncommon  intellect,  courage, 
and  profesaiooal  skill.  He  was  married, 
in  December,  1813,  to  a  lady  of  New 
York ;  and  left  an  only  daughter,  who 
received  one  of  the  most  affectmg  tributes 
of  public  gratitude,  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  U.  States.  The  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina,  December  27, 
1816,  after  prescribing  the  destination  of 
the  sword  tney  had  voted  to  captain  B^ 
*<  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  captain 
Blakeley 's  child  be  educated  at  the  expense 
of  this  state ;  and  that  Mrs.  Blakelejr  be 
requested  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  this 
state,  fiom  time  to  time,  for  sudi  sums  of 
money  as  shall  be  reauired  fi>r  the  edu- 
cation of  the  said  chila." 
Bjukif c,  Mont.  (See  MtnU  Blanc*) 
BiiANCHARB,  Francis,  one  of  the  first 
aeronauts,  boni  at  Andefys,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  in  1798,  was  fond  of 
mechanics  fit>m  his  youth,  and,  in  his  IGth 
^ear,  invented  a  self-moving  carriage, 
in  which  he  rode  a  distance  of  18  mifes. 
This  invention,  which  he  improved  in 
1778,  recommended  him  to  the  court  of 
Versailles.  He  dinolayed  equal  ingenuity, 
by  the  invention  or  a  hydraulic  machine^ 
in  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  and,  after- 
wards, in 'the  construction  of  a  flying 
ship,  which,  by  means  of  a  counterpoise 
of  six  pounds,  was  raised  to  more  than  20 
feet  firom  the  ground.  He  eageriy  availed 
himself  of  the  discoveries  of  the  brothen 
Montffolfier,  and  the  improvements  of  the 
same  oy  professor  Charles  and  Robert  in 
Paris.  After  having  made  his  first  aeros- 
tatic voyage,  March  4,  1784,  he  crossed 
the  channel  firom  Dover  to  Calais,  1785, 
with  doctor  Jefiines,  a  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton, in  the  U.  States.  For  this  exploit,  he 
was  rewarded,  by  the  king  of  France,  with 
a  present  of  12,000  fivncs,  and  a  pension 
of  1200.  In  the  same  year,  at  London, 
he  first  made  use  of  a  parachute,  invent- 
ed by  him,  or,  accordmff  to  others^  by 
Etieune  Montgolfier.  After  having  per- 
formed many  aerostatic  voyages  in  for- 
eign countries  also,  he  was  accused  of 
propagating  revolutionary  principles,  and 
imprisoned,  1793,  in  the  fortress  of  Kuf- 
stem,  in  the  Tyrol.  Having  obtained  his 
liberty,  he  made  his  46th  ascent  in  the 
city  of  New  Yoric,  1796.  In  1798,  he 
ascended,  with  16  persons,  in  a  large  bal- 
loon, at  Rouen,  and  descoided  at  a  place 
15  inUes  distant.    In  1807,  liis  aerostatic 
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Toya^  anacNinted  to  more  iban  66.  He 
died  in  1809.  Madame  Blanehard  cofi" 
tinued  lo  make  aerial  voyages.  In  1811, 
she  aseefided  in  Rome,  and,  after  going  a 
distance  of  00  miles,  she  rose  axain  to 
proceed  to  Naples.  In  June,  1819,  har- 
mg  aseeoded  from  Tivoti,  in  Paris,  her 
bwN>n  took  fire,  at  a  considerable  height, 
owing  to  some  &ie-work8  which  she  car- 
ried with  her.  The  gondola  fell  down  in 
the  rue  de  Provence,  and  the  hapless  aer- 
onaut was  dashed  to  pieces. 

BuLvco,  Cape  (literally,  Wkde  capt)\  a 
name  given  to  a  great  number  of  capes 
by  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  Ital- 
ians. It  corresponds  to  the  French  cap 
Eianc^  The  name  is  as  common  and  as 
unphilosophical  as  that  of  White  hill, 
Black  river,  &c. 

B1.AHK  Verse,  in  modem  poetry ;  verses 
without  rhyme ;  e.  g.,  MiltcMi's  Paradise 
Lost  Only  those  languages  which  dis- 
tinguish long  and  short  syfiables  can  em- 
|dov  it    (S^  Vent.) 

Blanoiiti,  Giuseppe  Marco  Maria  Fe- 
fice,  bom  at  Turin,  1781,  studied  under 
die  abbot  Ottani,  chapel-master  in  the 
cathedral  there.  In  his  12th  or  13th  year, 
he  accompanied  the  choir  of  this  church 
on  the  organ.  At  the  age  of  14  yearn,  he 
executed  a  mass,  with  a  complete  orches- 
tra. In  1799,  he  went  to  Paris,  gave  les- 
sons in  singing,  and  was  soon  employed 
as  a  composer.  The  completion  of  the 
False  Duenna,  an  opera,  left  unfinished 
by  Defla  Maria,  was  intrusted  to  him; 
and  soon  after  appeared  his  ZtSit  and 
3bTtiQSe,AepA<ftali,  and  other  operas.  His 
concerts,  in  which  he  accompanied  his 
own  singing  with  much  taste  and  expres- 
sion, were  die  resort  of  all  musical  con- 
noisseun  and  amatetus.  Having,  in  1805, 
been  invited  to  Mflnich,  he  executed  an 
opera  there,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
king  of  Bavaria  jwpointed  him  his  chapel- 
master.  In  1806,  the  princess  Borghese 
appointed  him  her  director  of  music  and 
master  of  concerts ;  and,  in  1809,  after  the 
departure  of  Reichardt,  the  king  of  West- 
phalia invited  htm,  in  the  same  capacity, 
to  CaaseL  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Westphalian  court,  he  lived  in  Mfinich, 
where  he  composed  and  performed  his 
TVmaninDacia.  Some  time  after,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  is  still  living.  Besides 
many  comic  and  heroic  operas,  we  have 
a  collection  of  pleaan^  ballads,  notttimof, 
Italian  airs,  and  charming  duets,  composed 
by  bim.  In  Italy,  he  is  called  the  Ana- 
crtonofmiuic. 

BLASFteMT  18  somewhat  variously  de- 
fined. According  to  the  more  general  defi- 


nition, it  means  the  denying  the  ttdaience 
of  God ;  assigning  to  him  iatoe  attributes^  or 
denying  his  true  attributes ;  speaking  imv- 
erently  of  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  and, 
finrmeriy,  in  Catholic  countries,  it  abo  in- 
cluded the  speaking  contemptuously  or 
disrespectftiUy  of  the  Holy  Virgin  or  the 
saints.  PuUicblanihemy  has  bemi  consid- 
ered, by  the  church  of  B[ome,  as  an  unpar- 
donable sin ;  and  it  was,  formerly,  punish- 
ed with  death  by  the  municipal  laws.  The 
77th  novel  of  Justinian  assigned  this  pun- 
idiment  to  it ;  and  the  capitularies  innict- 
ed  the  same  punishment  upon  such  as» 
knowing  of  an  act  of  blanihemy,  did  not 
denounce  the  offender.  The  former  laws 
of  France  punished  this  crime  with  fine, 
corpMeal  punishment,  the  gallows  and 
deitth,  according  to  the  degree  and  anra- 
vation  of  the  omsnce.  The  records  ofthe 
parliaments  supply  numerous  instances  of 
condemnation  tor  this  crime,  and  many 
of  punishment  by  death ;  others  of  brana- 
iiur  and  mutilation.  A  man  was,  for  this 
ofrence,  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and 
to  have  his  tongue  afterwards  cut  out, 
and  the  sentence  was  executed  at  Orieans, 
as  late  as  1748.  But  it  is  veiy  jusdy  re- 
mariEed  by  a  writer  in  the  French  ^- 
eydoptdit  Modeme,  that  we  shoukl  fturm 
an  ecroneouB  oimiion,  firom  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society,  of  the  eftect  ot  this 
offence,  and  the  disorderB  it  might  intro- 
duce in  former  times;  for  religion  was 
once  so  intimately  blended  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  laws,  that  to  treat  the  re- 
ceived articles  of  ftith  or  religious  cere- 
monies with  disrespect,  was,  in  effect,  to 
atttck  civil  institutions.  The  French  code 
provides  no  punishment  for  Uasphemy; 
but  a  law  has  been  enaoted,  since  the  res- 
toration ofthe  Bouibons,  which  places  it 
again  on  the  list  of  criminal  oftences.  By 
the  common  law  of  England,  blssphemies 
of  God,  as  denying  his  being  and  provi- 
dence, all  contumelious  reproaches  of 
Jesus  Christ,  &c^  are  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  pilloiy,  &c.;  and,  by  the 
statute  of  9  and  10  Wifiiam  III,  ch.  32, 
if  any  one  shall  cferty  eUher  ofthe  Permnu 
of  iht  TrrnH^  to  he  God^  or  assert  that 
there  are  more  cods  than  one,  he  shall  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  office ;  and,  for 
a  second  offence,  be  disabled  from  suinff 
any  action,  or  being  an  executor,  and  suf- 
fer three  years'  imprisonment  By  dio 
statute  of  53  Geo.  Ill,  ch.  160,  the  words 
in  Italics  were  omitted.  This  law  was 
an  infiingement  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  certainly  could  not  now  be 
practically  enforced  in  England,  sinee 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  some  seeti  of 
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ChriBdans,  openly  and  halntuaUy  incul- 
cated in  their  public  asBembliee,  would  be 
▼iolationa  of  it  This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  of  omitting  the  part  of  the  statute 
above  referred  to.  The  early  leeislation 
of  the  American  colonies  followed  that  of 
the  mother  country,  and,  in  some  of  them, 
Che  crime  of  blasphemy  was  punished 
with  death ;  but  the  penalty  was  mitigated 
before  the  establishment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  states,  and  imprisonment, 
whipping,  setting  on  the  gallows,  or  in 
the  ptliofy,  having  the  toncue  bored  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  &c.  were  substituted.  The 
statutory  provisions  of  the  different  states 
on  this  subject  are  very  various.  In  some 
of  them,  the  offence  of  blasphemy  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  profane  swearing ; 
in  others,  blaaphemy  is  not  mentioned  as 
a  disdnct  offence.  Several  penalties 
againA  blasphemv  are  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  some  of  the  New  England  States ; 
according  to  which  it  is  provided  that,  if 
any  persons  shall  blaspheme,  by  denying, 
cununff,  or  contumeuously  reproachinff 
God,  ms  creation,  government,  or  finu 
judging  of  the  worid,  or  by  cursing  or  re- 
proaching Jesus  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  contumeliously  reproaching  the  word  of 
God,  consisting  of  the  commonly  received 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he 
is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
ezceedinff  five  vears.  But  the  most  direct 
and  pubfic  violations  of  these  laws  are 
passed  over  without  punishment  or  pros- 
ecution. In  manv,  and,  we  believe,  the 
greater  number  or  the  states,  the  offence 
of  blasphemy,  not  being  a  subject  of  spe- 
cial statutory  provision,  is  only  punishaole 
either  as  an  offence  at  common  law,  or  a 
violation  of  the  statute  laws  against  pro- 
fane swearing.  The  oflfence,  considered 
only  as  a  violation  of  positive  statutes, 
virould  be  liable  to  a  great  diversity  of 
punishment  in  the  different  states,  fi>om  a 
nne  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  in 
some,  to  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
a  period  of  five  years  in  others.  Viewing 
this  subject  in  a  philosophical,  religious  or 
polidcal  view,  it  would  be  difficuR  to  lay 
dovm  any  general  principles  applicable 
to  different  states  of  society;  but  tne  pre- 
vailing principle  on  this  subject  in  the  U. 
States,  and  that  to  which  the  laws  and 
opinions  of  other  countries  are  stron^y 
fending,  is,  that  any  one  may  profess  or  op- 
pose any  doctrine,  provided  he  inculcates 
his  principles,  whether  orally  or  in  vmting, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  commit  a  fla^^nt 
violation  of  decorum :  what  acts  or  words 
will  constitute  such  an  outrage  must  evi- 
dently depend  upon  the  state  of  the  society. 


Bi^sTiR e ;  the  technical  term  for  split- 
ting any  object  by  means  of  gunpowder. 

BXiAZONifre,  or  Blazonry,  in  heraldry ; 
the  deciphering  of  coats  of  arms,  finom 
the  German  U<uen,  to  blow,  because  the 
herald  blew  a  trampet,  and  oalled  out  the 
arms  of  a  knight,  when  he  entered  the 
lists  at  a  tournament    (See  Heraldry.) 

BLEACHiitG  is  the  art  of  whitening  lin- 
en, wool,  cotton,  silk,  wax,  also  the  mate- 
rials of  which  paper  is  made,  and  other 
things.  It  is  sbown,  by  experience,  that 
organic  bodies,  afler  being  deprived  of 
life,  and  becoming  solid  and  dry,  lose 
their  color,  and  become  white  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air  and  the  sun-beams.  Upon 
this  feet,  the  manner  of  bleachinff,  which 
was  fonneriy  in  use,  is  ^undedf :  since, 
however,  the  bleaching  m  the  sun  com- 
monly requires  a  whole  summer,  Berthol- 
let,  in  the  year  178^  first  proposed  the  use 
of  chlorine.  This,  it  is  known,  has  so  lit- 
tle corrosive  power,  that,  if  diluted,  it  may 
be  taken  inwardly  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity. This  method  has  since  been  much 
improved,  principally  by  Watt  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  linen  certainlv 
may  suffer,  if  too  much  acid  is  applied. 
In  England,  this  acid,  when  used  to 
bleach  linen,  is  mixed  with  one  half  of 
muriate  of  lime  dissolved  in  water.  The 
quantity  of  this  salt  requisite  for  bleach- 
ing is  very  different,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent quality  of  linen.  Commonly,  the 
I2th  or  20th  part  of  the  weight  of  the  Im- 
en  is  employed.  In  manufactories  of  lin- 
en and  cotton  goods,  the  yam  or  cloth 
passes  through  a  number  of  successive 
processes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
steeping,  in  which  the  goods  are  ferment- 
ed in  an  acescent  liquid,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  100  degrees  Fahr.;  the  bucking 
and  boiling,  in  which  a  hot  alkaline  lie  is 
made  to  percolate  through  them  for  some 
time ;  the  souring,  performed  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  bleaching  vrith  chlo- 
rine, in  which  the  stuff  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  some  compound  of  that  sub- 
stance, usually  chlonde  of  hme,  called 
hUaehing  9<tU.  Various  mechanical  ope- 
rations, washings  and  repetitions  of  the 
processes  are  commonlv  practised  to  com- 
plete the  discbarge  of  the  color.  The 
fibres  of  wool  and  silk  are  not  bleached 
by  chlorine,  but,  after  being  deprived  of 
the  saponaceous  or  gummy  matter  which 
adheres  to  them,  are  exposed  to  the  fiimes 
of  burning  sulphur  to  discharge  their  color. 
Blsmmtes,  or  Bi.EifTX8  ;  a*fabulous 
people  of  Ethiopia,  without  heads,  their 
eyes,  mouths,  &c.  bein||^  plac^  in  their 
breasts.    A  baibarous  tnbe  of  Uiis  name 
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mmnd  in  the  3d  oentuiy  as  the  aUr  of 
the  Egyptians  afjaiost  IHocletian.  w  ith 
a  Yiew  of  opposiDg  to  the  B.  a  suitable 
adreiaaryy  Diocletian  penuaded  the  No- 
bate,  a  people  of  Nubia,  to  remove  from 
their  aoeient  habitations  in  the  deserts  of 
libya,  and  resiffned  to  them  an  extensive 
but  unprofitat^  temtoir,  above  Syene 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

BLBNnx.    (See  Zinc.) 

Bi«E5HEiM,  or  Bliudheim  ;  a  village  sit* 
uated  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube.  Here  vvas 
fbujEfat,  Aug.  13,  1704,  the  fiunous  battle 
of  Blenheim,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called  on  the  European  continent,  the 
halUk  ^  HaduAadt^  trom  another  villaae 
of  this  name  in  the  vicinity.  Louis  XI V, 
•n  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  had 
to  contend  with  Holland,  England,  Aus- 
tria, Savojr,  Portugal  and  the  German 
empire.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  his 
only  ally;  but,  as  the  territories  of  this 
prince  were  contiguous  to  Austria,  which, 
on  that  side,  was  unprotected,  he  was  the 
more  to  be  feared,  especially  as  he  was 
an  active  and  warlike  prince,  who  took 
the  field  himself,  and,  in  case  of  success, 
couU  open  the  way  to  Vienna  for  the 
French  armies.  Sept  20,  1703,  he  de- 
lated, near  HochstiLdt,  a  village  in  the 
vicini^  of  Donawert,  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Stynun,  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Fsasau.  But  his  dissensions  with  the 
upright  and  unyielding  French  marshal 
Villars  prevented  him  from  reaping,  in 
the  same  ^ear,  all  the  fruits  which  this 
victory  might  otherwise  have  afforded 
liim.  Villars  was  ordered  to  cede  the 
chief  command  to  maishal  Tallard,  who 
overcame,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Spire,  the 
maifpnve  Louis  of  Baden,  and  rendered 
the  akuation  of  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria  very  dangerous.  Mariborough, 
however,  the  soul  of  this  whole  v^ar,  in 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  formed  the 
plan  of  deciding  the  fiite  of  the  contest 
on  the  Danube.  Italy,  Flanders  and  the 
Lower  Rhine  were  to  be  defended  only ; 
but  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck  in 
the  south  of  Germany,  whilher  tlie  best 
imperial  troops  marched,  under  Eugene, 
fiom  the  Rhme.  Mariboroush  attacked 
the  Bavarian  intrenchments,  July  %  after 
a  violoit  combat  on  the  Schellenberg,  and 
made  his  way  over  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  occupy  the  territory  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  if  circumstances  re- 
quired it.  But,  for  this  latter  purpose,  the 
g»min|f  of  a  decisive  battle  was  indis- 
neaaa£ie,  since,  without  it,  the  invasion  of 
Bavaria  wouM  have  been  a  hasaidous 


enteiprise,  and  a  long  dday,  after  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  war  in  those 
times,  required  well-filled  and  secure 
nu^^nes.  The  French  and  Bavarian 
armies  were  drawn  into  an  engagement, 
Aug.  13, 1704,  under  the  most  un&vora- 
ble  circumstances.  Both  these  armies 
were  posted,  under  the  command  of  Tal- 
kurd,  Marain,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
himsell^  between  the  village  of  B.  and 
that  of  Kinzingen,  behind  the  Nebelbach, 
asmaU  stream  emptying  into  the  Dan- 
ube, which  was  on  their  ri|^t  flank. 
They  amounted  to  56,000  men,  whilst 
the  forces  of  Mariborough  and  Eugene 
were  about  52,000.  The  first  had  thrown 
their  troops  chiefly  into  the  two  villages, 
which  they  considered  as  points  of  sup- 
port for  their  wings,  though  they  were  at 
too  great  a  distance  in  front  of  their  main 
position.  A  large  proportion  of  cavalry 
was  in  the  centre,  since  each  army,  tlie 
Bavarian  as  well  as  the  French,  had  their 
horse  on  their  wings,  and  in  this  way 
those  of  two  wings  must  necessarily  join 
each  other.  Both  the  commandere  would 
undoubtedly  have  perceived  and  correct- 
ed this  mistake,  as  Tallard  had  in  B. 
alone,  27  battalions  of  in&ntry ;  but  they 
expected  so  little  to  be  attacked,  that 
when  the  line  of  the  allies  began  to 
move,  Aug.  13,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ins,  they  supposed  them  to  be  marching 
o£  The  greatest  part  of  their  cavalry 
was  sent  to  forage.  Even  at  7  o'clock, 
when  the  heads  of  the  ei^t  columns, 
with  which  Eugene  and  Mariborouf^ 
advanced  towards  the  Nebelbach,  were 
to  be  seen,  Tallard  thought  the  whole 
a  stratagem  intended  to  cover  the  re- 
treat; but  he  soon  saw  his  error.  The 
dispersed  troops  were  recalled  in  the 
greatest  hurry,  and  the  carmoo  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  The  French  and  Ba- 
varians made  every  exertion  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  enemv  over  the  Nebel- 
bach, and  the  capture  of  the  two  villages^ 
the  conquest  of  which  was  considered,  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  as  decisive. 
Their  line  of  attack  was  uncommonly 
long,  about  4&  miles.  Mariborough,  in 
order  to  secure  his  right  wing,  attacked 
B.,  iHit  witiiout  success :  he  then  chanced 
his  plan,  and  threw  himself,  with  iiis 
principal  forces,  into  the  wide  interval 
Detween  the  right  wing  and  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  leaving  only  as  many  troops 
before  B.  as  were  necessary  to  check  the 
body  which  occupied  this  position.  At 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  succeeded, 
after  great  efforts,  m  passing  the  Nebel- 
bach, by  which  his  victory  was  decided. 
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Hie  FVcnch,  in  the  eentre,  wen  oUi^ed 
to  retmt:  their  ezaniple  was  followed 
by  the  Bavarians  on  the  left  wing,  who^ 
lor  a  lonff  time,  had  resisted  the  impetu* 
ous  attadcs  of  prince  Eugene.  Marlbor- 
ough, instead  of  pumiing  the  retreating 
enemy,  placed  himself  between  the  line 
of  retreat  and  the  position  of  B^  guarded 
by  18,000  men,  who  were  thus  cut  off 
from  assistance,  and  forced  to  suirender. 
The  cavahy  was  routed  by  the  fire  of  the 
EInglish  cannon  and  musketiy;  and  a 
large  pait  of  the  defeated  army  remained 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle  (which  was 
covered  with  more  than  11,000  corpses), 
or  were  made  prisoners.  Tallard  him- 
self was  enionff  the  prisoners ;  his  son 
viras  killed.  'Ae  consequences  of  the 
battle  were  decisive.  Bavaria,  as  Marl- 
borouj^  had  anticipated,  fell  into  the 
power  of  Austria.  Fortune  deserted 
Louis  XIV,  as  it  did  Napoleon  after  the 
battle  of  Leipnc,  and,  though  he  was  able 
to  continue  the  war  fi>r  almoet  10  years 
longer,  it  was  owing  to  the  dissensions 
amonff  the  allies  themselves,  who  con- 
tended about  the  best  use  of  the  victoiy 
till  the  opportunity  to  use  it  was  lost 
(See  MariborougK) 

Blessing,  or  Bekediction.  The  ex- 
pression of  wishing  one  well  soon  gave 
rise,  in  early  aces,  to  a  solemn  act,  accom- 
panied, like  omer  solemnities  of  those  pe- 
riodsp  by  svmbolic  signs;  this  was  the 
bUsstng  or  henedietion.  In  the  patriarchal 
times,  when  the  authoritv  of  the  head  of 
a  fiuniljr  included  that  of  the  priest  and 
the  civil  ruler,  the  blessing  of  course  ap- 
pertained chieflv  to  him,  on  account  of 
nis  venerable  character,  and,  when  the 
priests  began  to  form  a  separate  class,  be- 
came, in  certain  cases,  a  prerogative  of 
theirs.  As  the  authoriQr  of  the  father,  in 
the  infimcy  of  every  nation,  is  extremely 
great,  the  idea  soon  iprung  up,  that  his 
prayers,  invoking  the  mvor  of  the  Deity, 
were  more  efiectual  than  tliose  of  others, 
and  that  whatever  he  blessed  would  be 
likely  to  receive  the  fiivor  of  God.  The 
inme  importance  was  soon  attributed  to 
blessings  conferred  by  a  ptiesL  The 
heathens,  the  Jews,  and  many  Chris- 
tian sectis  ^^^^  cherished  this  idea.  By 
the  Jewish  institutions,  certain  benedic- 
tions were  reserved  to  the  priest :  the  same 
is  the  case  in  the  Catholic  church,  in 
which  different  benedictions  are  appro- 
priated to  different  degrees  of  the  clergy. 
We  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
The  Catholic  bishops  alone  can  confer 
those  benedictions  which  are  connected 
with  unction,  and  are  called  eoiwecrafumt, 


an^  for  instance,  the  eonaeeration  of  kinyi 
and  oueens,  of  the  cup  and  Mfera,  the 
church  and  altar.  To  them,  also,  is  eon- 
fined  the  benediction  of  abbots  and  ab- 
besses, of  knights,  and  the  holy  oiL  For 
the  benediction  of  the  holy  vestments, 
&c.,theymayempk>ya8ufaeutute.  Every 
Catholic  deri^man  may  confer  the  bene- 
diction fiangiaU  (that  of  betrothment) ; 
also,  the  marriage  oenediction ;  may  bless 
the  fiuits  of  the  earth,  and  the  holy  water. 
The  benediction  of  a  bishop  is  eogcvly 
sought  for  by  a  feithful  Catholic,  as  con- 
tributing pecuUariy  to  his  spiritual  wel- 
fere ;  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  general, 
use  the  benediction  as  a  salutation,  or  re- 
ward for  a  service,  &c.  When  the  pope 
rides  or  walks  out,  the  CathoUcs  Imeel 
to  receive  his  blessing,  which  he  gives  by 
a  motion  of  his  han£  In  his  antecham- 
ber are  often  seen  things  of  different 
kinds,  rosaries,  &c^in  huj^  Quantities, 
which  he  blesses  in  passmg  by.  The 
Catholic  church  blesses  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  this  is  believed  by 
many  to  preserve  them  firom  sickness,  in- 
jury, &«.  (See4gfieff,iSk.)  Among  sever- 
al Protestant  sects,  the  benediction,  at  the 
close  of  the  semKm,  iff  in  the  form  given 

S'  Moses.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Lu- 
ersns.  Catholics,  in  manj  cases,  use 
the  consecrated  water  in  givmg  the  bene- 
diction. 

Blight;  a  ^eral  name  for  various 
distempers  incident  to  com  and  firuit- 
trees.  The  term  has  been  used  in  a  veiy 
vague  and  indefinite  manner.  The  origin 
of  the  disease  has  been  various!  v  account- 
ed for.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  three 
distinct  species  of  it.  The  first  originates 
in  cold  and  fiosty  winds,  in  spring,  which 
nip  and  destroy  the  tender  snoots  of  the 
plant,  by  stopping  the  current  af  the 
juices.  The  teaves  vrither  and  fell ;  the 
juices  burst  the  vessels,  and  become  the 
food  of  numerous  insects,  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
while  they  are  really  an  effect  of  it  The 
second  species  originates  in  a  sultry  and 
pestilential  vapor,  and  happens  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  grain  has  attained  its  fiill 
grovnh.  The  third  originates  in  fungi, 
which  attack  the  leaves  or  stem  of  herba- 
ceous and  woody  plants ;  but  more  gen- 
erally grasses,  and  particularly  the  moat 
useful  grains.  It  generally  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  rusty-looking  powder, 
which  soils  the  finger  when  touched. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  these  fimgi, 
known  to  ftmners  under  the  names  of 
red  nui,  red  gum,  &c  The  only  means 
of  preventing  the  efifect  of  blight  is  proper 
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culture.     PaHlatives  are  to.  be  found  in 
corneal  appIiGationa 

Buifp,  the;  such  as  are  deprived  of 
their  sight.  The  loss  of  the  noUest 
sense,  by  means  of  which  man  receives 
an  idea  of  the  world  that  sunounds  him, 
clothed  m  light  and  color,  is  an  event  ^s 
melancholy  as  it  is  frequent  Blindness 
is  different,  1.  in  its  desrees^  some  per- 
sons being  partially  bUnd,  retaining  a 
slight  pefception  of  light^  widi  the  power 
of  distmguishinff  very  brilliant  colors,  and 
the  general  outhnes  of  bodies ;  others  be- 
ing entirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
seeing;  2.  in  its  causes:  some  men  are 
blind  from  their  birth;  others  have  be- 
come blind  by  local  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
for  instance,  bv  inflammation,  suppura- 
ti<Hi,  cancer  of*^the  eye-ball,  spots,  films, 
tumors  on  the  cornea  (tw  which  its  trans- 
parency is  destroyed]^  also  by  closure  of 
(he  pupil,  by  a  turbid  state  of  tlie  hu- 
mon,  by  a  debility  of  the  optic  nerve,  or 
by  general  diseases  of  the  body,  violent 
fevers,  nervous  fevers,  plethora  and  ten- 
dency of  the  blood  to  the  head,  erysipelas 
in  the  &ce,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  &&, 
or  by  excessive  exertion  of  the  eyes,  by 
whidi  the  optic  nerve  is  enfeebled ;  for 
which  reason,  some  classes  of  mechanics 
and  artists,  as  blacksmiths^  laborers  in 
elasB  and  smelting-houses,  watch-makers, 
&C.  not  unfrequently  lose  theur  sight,  and, 
in  northern  countries,  which  are  covered 
with  snow  for  a  long  time,  and  which 
dazzle  the  eyes  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sunbeams,  as  well  as  in  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Afiica,  blindness  is  a  frequent  com- 
l^aint  Old  age  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nied with  Mindness,  occasioned  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  humors  of  the  eye,  or  by 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  crystalline 
lena,  &c.  There  are  several  causes 
which  produce  blindness  from  the  birth. 
Sometimes  the  eyelids  adhere  to  each 
other  or  to  the  e}*e-baU  itself^  or  a  mem- 
brane covers  the  eyes;  sometimes  the 
pupil  of  the  e^e  is  closed,  or  adheres  to 
the  cornea,  or  is  not  situated  in  the  right 
place,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  do  not  mU 
in  the  middle  of  the  eye ;  besides  other 
defects.  Those  who  are  bom  blind  have 
no  idea  of  vision,  and  are  entirely  desti* 
tnte  of  all  the  ideas  derived  from  the 
sense  of  nght.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
be  sensible  of  their  misfortune  in  the 
nme  degree  as  those  who  have  lost  thebr 
ai^  at  a  later  period.  Experience  has 
shown,  that  those  who  acquire  the  power 
of  seeinc  after  being  bom  blind,  or  having 
kwt  their  sight  in  their  childhood,  form 
very  different  ideas  of  visible  objects  from 
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other  persons.  A  young  man,  whom 
Cheselden  couched  for  a  cataract,  at  the 
moment  he  received  sight,  imagined  that 
an  the  olijiects  which  he  saw  were  in 
contact  witn  his  eyes:  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish objects,  although  of  very  differ- 
ent forms.  Those  with  which  he  ww 
already  familiar  by  the  touch,  he  exam- 
ined with  great  attention,  in  or^br  to 
recognise  them  another  time ;  but,  having 
too  many  thincs  to  notice  at  once,  he 
soon  forgot  all  mat  he  had  observed.  He 
wondered  that  those  persons  whom  h» 
loved  most  were  not  handsomer  than 
others.  Before  he  received  his  sight,  he 
had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
this  sense.  The  ouier  senses  of  persons, 
who  have  been  blind  for  a  long  tmie,  be- 
come more  exquisite,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  distraction 
produced  by  the  siffbt  of  so  many  objects. 
The  blind,  therefore,  are  often  distin- 
guished for  a  remarkable  mental  activity, 
and  a  wonderful  developement  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers.  Their  touch  and  hear- 
ing, particularly,  become  very  acute. 
Thus  it  is  related  of  a  blind  man,  who 
lived  at  Puisaux,  in  France,  and  was  a 
chemist  and  musician,  that  he  could  ac- 
curately estimate  the  proportions  of  ob- 
jects, could  judge  of  tne  distance  of  fire 
by  the  degree  of  heat,  determine  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  vessels  by  the  sound 
it  produced  while  running  from  one  ves- 
sel into  another,  and  the  proximitv  of 
objects  by  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  his 
face;  He  determined  very  accurately  the 
weights  of  l>odies  and  the  capacities  of 
vessels.  The  celebrated  Saunderson,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  lost 
his  sight  in  his  early  youth.  He  invented 
several  processes  to  facilitate  his  studies 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  His  sense 
of  touch  was  so  acute,  that  he  ^distin- 
guished spurious  coins  merely  by  letting 
mem  pass  through  his  fingers,  though 
they  were  so  well  executed,  that  even 
skilful  judges  were  deceived  by  them. 

Blind,  Institutions  for  the.  In  the 
case  of  persons  destitute  of  sight,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  tiie  other 
senses  to  supply  the  want  of  the  eye.  If, 
for  instance,  we  vrish  to  teach  them  the 
arts  of  readmg  and  \vriting,  lettera  must 
be  prepared,  which  will  be  palpabie  to 
the  touch,  and  the  hand  guidea  umil  they 
are  able  to  copy  them.  If  we  wish  to 
communicate  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  g1ol)es  and  maps 
must  be  prepared  with  the  divisions,  &c., 
in  relief.  Knowledge  olytained  in  this 
way  must,  of  course,  be  acquired  much 
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more  slowly  Ihaa  that  received  by  the 
sight  The  senses  of  touch  and  of  sight 
difier  in  this  respect,  that  the  former  as- 
cends by  degrees  from  the  perception  of 
parts  to  the  perception  or  the  whole, 
whilst  the  latter  views  the  whole  at  a 
single  glance.  It  is,  theralbre,  evident, 
that  the  blind  cannot  be  instructed  in 
the  common  schools  destined  for  those 
who  see :  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
means  of  instruction  by  the  touch  are 
wanting ;  and  secondly,  because  the  prog- 
ress of  the  other  children  would  be  re- 
tarded by  the  slow  apprehension  of  the 
blind  pupils.  For  these  reasons,  and  as 
the  blind  form  no  small  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  every  countiy,  particular  institu- 
tions have,  in  many  places,  been  establish- 
ed for  their  instruction.  In  Prussia,  they 
amount  to  more  than  19,000  souls.  Zeune, 
in  his  Belisar  (1821,  p.  12  et  seq.J,  has 
laid  down,  as  a  general  law,  deduced  from 
observation,  that  the  proportion  of  blind 
persons  decreases  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles.  In  Egypt,  he  says,  it  is 
as  1  to  100,  while  in  Norway  Uie  proportion 
is  1  to  1000. — The  instruction  siven  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind  aims,  mst,  at  a 
general  cultivation  of  their  intellectual  fac* 
ulties.  They  are  afterwards  taught  Boi|ie 
art  which  may  enable  them  to  provide 
for  theb:  own  subsistence.  These  arts 
are  of  two  kinds — mechanical  employ- 
ments and  music.  The  mstruction  of  the 
blind,  therefore,  embraces  three  branches 
— 1.  mechanical  labors ;  2.  the  fine  arts; 
S.  science;  because  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  without  trial,  the  peculiar 
ffenius  of  the  pupils,  whether,  for  instance, 
Uiey  should  oe  instructed  as  mechanics, 
musicians,  or  mathematidana.  The  Ger- 
man institutions  for  the  blind,  as  well  as 
those  in  Paris,  have  this  comprehensive 
character,  whilst  the  English  aim,  more 
exclusively,  to  imput  instruction  in  me- 
'  chanical  trades.  The  first  idea  of  such 
an  institution  for  blind  persona  was  con- 
ceived by  Valentin  Hafly,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  mineralogist :  it  was  suggested 
to  him  by  his  acquaintance  with  a  blind 
Crerman  lady,  the  baroness  von  Paradise 
of  Vienna,  who  visited  Paris  in  1780,  and 
performed  on  die  organ  with  general  ap- 
plause. Hatty  repeatedly  visited  this  in- 
Ijenious  lady,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
hnd  in  her  apoitments  several  contrivances 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind ;  for  in- 
stance, embroidered  maps  and  a  pocket 
printing-apparatus,  bv  means  of  which 
she  corresponded  with  von  Kempelen,  in 
Vienna  (the  inventor  of  the  chess-player 
and  speaking  automaton),  and  with  a 


kamed  blind  gentleman,  named  ^etticii* 
hurgj  at  Manheim.  HaOy  compared  the 
hiA  cultivation  of  these  two  Genoana 
with  the  degraded  state  of  the  blind  in 
France,  where,  at  the  annual  fidr  of  St. 
Oyide,  an  innkeeper  had  collected  10  poor 
blind  persons,  attired  in  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner, and  decorated  with  asses'  ears,  pea- 
cocks* tails,  and  epectscles  without  gmses, 
to  perform  a  butiesque  concert.  Nor  did 
the  creat  institution  for  the  blind,  or  the 
hospittil  of  the  900  (commonly  called  let 
quinze^vingt,  founded,  in  1260,  vy  St.  Louis, 
after  his  crusade  to  Egypt,  during  which 
so  many  soldiers  became  olind  by  die  oph- 
thalmia, prevailing  in  that  country),  pre- 
sent to  the  i^ilanmropic  HaOy  a  {rieaaing 
picture  of  intellectual  cultivation ;  rather 
a  scene  of  dulness  and  moral  corruption. 
He,  therefore,  resolved  to  do  for  the 
bfind  in  France  what  the  abb^  de  I'Ep^e 
had  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
1784,  he  opened  an  institution,  in  vdiich 
they  wete  instructed,  not  only  in  appro- 
priate mechanical  employments,  as  qnn- 
ning,  knitting,  making  ropes  or  firinges, 
and  working  in  paste-board,  but  also  in 
music,  m  reading,  writing,  ch^erin|^, 
geographv  and  the  sciences.  For  this 
purpose,  he  invented  particular  means  of 
mstruction,  resemUing  those  with  which 
he  had  become  acquainted  bv  his  inter- 
course with  the  two  blina  Geimana 
Patadis  and  Weissenburg.  For  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  he  procural  raised  letters 
of  metal,  firom  which,  also,  impressto^ 
may  be  taken  on  paper :  for  writm^,  he 
used  particular  vmting-cases,  in  vduch  a 
finame,  with  wires  to  separate  the  lines. 
could  be  ftstened  upon  the  paper:  for 
ciphering,  there  were  movable  figures  of 
metal  and  ciphering-boaids,  in  which  the 
figures  could  be  fixed :  for  teaching  geog- 
raphy, maps  were  prepared,  upon  which 
mountains,  rivers,  cities,  and  me  borders 
of  countries,  were  embroidered  in  various 
ways,  &c.  In  the  beginning,  the  phi- 
lanthropic society  paid  the  expenses  of 
12  blind  persons ;  dlerwaids,  in  1791,  the 
institution  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  state,  and  united  to  that  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  but,  as  this  was  found 
inconvenient,  it  was,  in  1795,  separated 
firom  the  latter,  and,  in  1801,  united  to 
the  hospital  of  the  quirae-vingL  The 
mingling  of  young  blind  p^rsonshefe  with 
old  soldiers  beinff  found  very  prejudicial 
to  the  former,  Hatty,  fiiU  of  indignation^ 
went  to  Peteteburg,  in  1806,  in  order  to 
establish  a  similar  institution  there.  After 
the  restoration,  in  1815,  the  estabtislmient 
was  put  wpon  its  original  footings  and  tho 
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jAkjmsaaa  doctor  Gtiilii^  appointed  hi 
dbectiNr.— Neact  to  Ffsnoe,  the  first  insti- 
tutioiw  fbr  the  blind  were  established  in 
Great  Biitnny  where,  however^  they  are 
SHppoffled  oidv  by  the  contributions  of 
pimte  indiYidualB.  In  1790,  an  inatitu- 
tioD  of  this  sort  was  estabtished  at  Liver- 
pool, in  wluch  both  males  and  females  are 
mstrocted  in  manual  labors,  in  singing 
hyrons,  and  playing  on  the  organ.  •  In 
1/91,  a  second  one  was  established  in 
Edinburgh,  in  which  the  making  of  bas- 
kets and  ropes  is  the  principal  occupation. 
Similar  institutions  have  since  ansen  in 
other  places ;  one  at  London,  in  1800 ;  also 
at  Dublin,  Bristol  and  Norwich.-^In  Ger- 
many, die  first  public  institution  for  the 
blind  was  established  by  the  lung  of  Prus- 
sia at  Berlin,  in  1806,  when  HaQy  passed 
through  this  city.  Zeune  was  appointed 
director  of  it.  He  invented  many  instra- 
inents  more  simple  than  those  which  had 
fbnnerly  been  used,  and  which  answered 
the  purpose  very  welL  Among  other 
things,  he  brougnt  to  great  perfection 
maps  and  globes,  destinid  fi>r  the  use  of 
the  Mind ;  which,  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, are  used  for  the  instruction  of  others 
also,  since  they  present,  by  means  of 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  sur- 
fiice,  proportional  elevations  and  pictures, 
winen  strike  the  mind  forcibly.  In  arith-^ 
metic,  he  (fiieeted  his  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  mental  calculations.  The 
first  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Germany, 
after  that  in  Berlin,  were  established  m 
Vienna  and  Pracue,  both  in  1806,  and,  in 
the  same  year,  that  in  Amsterdam,  found- 
ed by  fi«e-mason&  In  1809,  the  institu- 
tion in  Ih^esden  sprang  up— «  branch  of 
that  in  Berlin.  In  1810,  the  institution 
in  Z5rich  was  founded  by  the  auxiliary 
society.  In  1811,  a  similar  estabhshment 
was  instituted  in  Copenhaoen,  after  the 
I^an  of  professor  Brorson,  by  the  society 
of  the  ciunvt,  as  it  is  called,  (Verem  der 
kduy  After  the  great  war  for  liberty, 
from  1813  to  15,  when  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia raged  so  dreadfiilly  among  the 
European  armies,  sevenl  institutions  for 
blind  soldiers  were  established,  on  Zeune's 
plan,  in  Prussia.  Their  object  was  to 
instruct  soldiers  who  had  become  blind, 
and  unable  to  exercise  th^  former  bum- 
nesB,  in  useful  labors.  These  schools 
were,  at  first,  intended  to  continue  only  till 
an  the  soldien  received  in  them  had 
thoroughly  learned  some  trade:  two  of 
them,  however,  those  at  Breslau  and  K6- 
nigriierg,  have  been  put  upon  a  perma- 
nent footing.  The  institution  tor  the 
blind  in  Petersburg,  which  was  established 


by  Hafly,  but  was  never  in  a  veiy  pros- 
perous state,  seems  to  have  decnned 
fixeatly,  after  its  founder's  return  to 
France,  in  1816^  The  name  of  its  present 
director  is  Martin  PilazkL  Whether  the 
institution  projected}  at  Barcelona,  in 
1830,  has  been  establiahed,  or  wh^er  it 
survived  the  political  storms  of  that  year, 
or  the  yellow  fover  of  the  succeeding, 
we  do  not  know.  Institutions  for  the 
blind  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  Eu> 
rope,  and  they  appear  to  be  peculiar  to 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, France,  England  and  Russia.  Fa- 
ther Charlevoix,  indeed,  says,  that,  in  Ja- 
pan, the  records  of  the  empire  are  com- 
mitted to  the  memory  of  the  blind ;  and 
Grolownin  estimates  their  number  in  the 
gigantic  city  of  Jeddo,  alone,  at  96^000 ; 
but  neither  of  them  mentions  that  there 
is  anv  institution  established  for  them. 
The  director  of  the  institution  in  Vienna, 
F.  W.  Klein,  has  published  ^ffood  Lehr^ 
kueh  zum  Uniemckte  der  JBSmufen,  Ace. 
urn  sie  zu  k&rgeriieher  Brmuehbarkeit  xu 
hUden  (Elementary  Work  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  &c.,  to  render  them 
useful  Citizens).— The  first,  and,  as  yet, 
the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ameri- 
ca, was  commenced  in  Boston,  in  the 
year  1829.  In  the  begj/ming  of  that  year, 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  granted,  by 
the  legislature  or  Massachusetts,  to  sevenl 
gentiemen,  authorizing  them  to  establish 
tiie  New  England  Asvlum  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  blind  per- 
sons. This  institution  will  go  into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  necessary  fhnds  shall 
be  obtained. 

Bliitos,  in  operations  against  fortresses ; 
the  name  of  all  preparations  which  tend  to 
intercept  the  view  of  the  enem^.  There 
are  several  species : — 1.  A  fhscme  placed 
across  the  embrasures,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  observing  what  passes  near 
the  cannon.~2.  Blinds  before  port-holes 
ar6  shutters  made  of  strong  planks,  which 
are  placed  befpre  the  port-holes,  as  soon 
as  the  guns  are  discharged,  to  obsboict  the 
enemy's  view.~-3.  Single  and  double 
bUndb!.  The  former  consist  of  three  strong, 
perpendicular  posts,  5  feet  in  height,  be- 
tween which  are  planks  covered  with 
iron  plates  on  the  outside,  and  thus  made 
shot-proof.  This  screen  is  furnished  with 
rollers,  to  enable  the  laborers  in  the 
trenches  to  push  it  before  them.  The  latter 
consist  of  large  wooden  chests,  on  four 
block-wheels,  which  are  filled  with  earth, 
or  bam  of  sand,  and  serve  likewise  in  the 
trenches,  &c.,  to  cover  the  soldiers  fiwn 
the  fire  of  the  enemy. — 4.  Another  kind 
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of  blinds  used  to  protect  the  workmen  in 
the  trenches,  are  the  chandeliers.  Two 
sauare  beamp  of  timber  are  placed  paral- 
lel, and  at  a  distance  of  six  feet,  on  the 
ground,  and  fastened  by  two  cross  beams. 
Upon  the  ends,  perpendicular  posts  are 
erected,  and  the  interval  is  filled  up  with 
fkscines,  at  least  to  a  height  of  five  feet. — 
5.  BUnd  is  also  the  name  given  to  cov- 
erings placed  over  the  most  exposed 
parts  in  the  saps  or  the  fortress.  These 
are  made  of  beams,  over  which  hurdles 
or  ftscines  are  spread,  that  finally  receive 
a  sufficiently  thick  layer  of  earth  as  a 
cover. 

Blister  ;  a  topical  application,  which, 
when  applied  to  the  skin,  raises  the  cuti- 
cle in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled  with 
serous  fiuid.  The  powder  of  the  cantha-' 
m,  or  Spanish  fly,  operates  with  most 
certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now  in- 
variably used  for  this  purpose.  Morbid 
action  may  oflen  be  removed  from  the 
system  by  inducing  an  action  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  in  the  same  or  a  neighboring 
part ;  hence  the  utility  of  blisters  in  lo- 
cal inflammation  and  spasmodic  action. 
Exciting  one  pain  often  relieves  another ; 
hence  the  use  of  blisters  in  tooth-ache,  and 
some  other  painful  aflections.  Lastly,  blis- 
ters communicate  a  stimulus  to  the  whole 
i^stem,  and  raise  the  vi^or  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers 
of  the  typhoid  kind,  though,  in  such  cases, 
they  are  used  with  still  more  advantage 
to  obviate  or  remove  local  inflammation. 

B&och,  Marcus  Eliezer;  a  natundist 
of  Jewish  descent,  bom  at  Anspach, 
in  1723,  of  poor  parents.  In  the  19th 
year  of  his  age,  he  understood  neither  Ger- 
man nor  Latin,  nor  had  he,  witii  the  ex- 
ception of  some  rabbinical  writings,  read 
any  thing.  Nevertheless,  he  became  tu- 
tor in  the  house  of  a  Jewish  surseon  in 
Hamburg.  Here  he  learned  German 
and  Latin,  and,  besides,  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  principal 
work  is  the  NdtwrgeachichU  der  Fische 
(Natural  Histoiy  of  Fishes),  foL,  1785— 
1799,  which  is  adorned  with  many  col- 
ored plates.  He  enjoyed  a  well-deserved 
reputation,  and  died  in  1799. 

Blockade  is  the  interception  by  one 
belligerent  of  communication  witii  a  place 
occupied  by  another.  National  sovereign- 
ty confers  the  right  of  declaring  war,  and 
the  right  which  nations  at  war  have  of 
destroying  or  capturing  each  other's  sub- 
jects or  goods,  imposes  on  neutral  nations 
the  obligation  not  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  this  right  within  the  rules  and 
limits  prescribed  oy  the  law  of  nations. 


In  order  to  render  the  communication 
with  a  place  unlawful  to  a  neutral,  a 
blockading  or  besiegin||^  force  must  be 
actually  present,  investmg  it,  and  suf- 
ficientiy  powerful  to  render  a  communi- 
cation with  it  dangerous  to  a  neutral,  and 
expose  him  to  seizure  by  the  blockading 
or  besieffing  force.  A  declaration  of 
siese  or  mockade  is  an  act  of  sovereign- 
ty, out  does  not  require,  in  all  cases,  a  di- 
rect declaration  by  the  sovereign  authori- 
ty of  the  besieging  belligerent;  for  its 
officers  may  be  invested,  either  expressly, 
or  by  implication,  with  authority  to  insti- 
tute such  siege  or  blockade.  It  must, 
however,  in  order  to  be  lawful  and  obh- 
gatory  on  neutrals,  be  declared,  or  'sanc- 
tioned, either  expressly,  or  by  implication, 
by  the  sovereign  power.  It  must  also  be 
declared  or  made  public,  so  that  neutrals 
may  have  notice  of  it  If  a  blockade  is 
instituted  by  a  sufficient  authority,  and 
maintained  by  a  sufficient  force,  a  neu- 
tral is  so  ftr  affected  by  it,  that,  if  he  at- 
tempts to  trade  with  the  place  invested, 
either  by  carrying  goods  to  it  or  bringing 
them  away,  the  property  so  attempt^  to 
be  carried  to,  or  mm  the  place,  is  liable 
to  be  seized  by  the  investmg  party,  and, 
in  case  of  being  seized,  is  forfeited. 

Blockbouse,  in  fortification ;  a  house 
made  of  beams,  ioined  together  crosswise, 
and  often  doubled,  with  a  covering  and 
loop-holes,  large  enough  for  25 — 100  men. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  commonly  cover- 
ed with  earth,  to  render  it  entirely  bomb 
and  fire-proof.  It  is  usually  sunk  several 
feet  into  the  ground.  Some  forts  of  this 
kind  contain  two  stories;  and  they  are 
often  fitted  up  to  receive  cannon.  Block- 
houses are  generally  built  in  the  form  of 
a  square  or  a  cross.  Their  use  is  to  afford 
a  feeble  garrison  of  an  important  place, 
which  is  vezT  much  exposed,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  out  against  the  cannon- 
ade and  assault  of  the  enemy  till  they  are 
relieved.  They  also  serve  for  bomb-proof 
guard-houses,  and  places  of  last  resort,  in 
uie  interior  of  intrenchments,  and  in  the 
covered  passages  of  fortresses,  where  the 
cannon  are  stationed. 

Blocks  are  pieces  of  wood  in  which 
sheaves  or  pulleys  are  placed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  tackle,  purchases,  &c.,  in 
various  operations  in  naval  tactics  and 
architectural  constructions.  The  me- 
chanical power  is  described  in  the  article 
Pulley,  (q.  v.)  Blocks  are  single,  double, 
treble,  and  fourfold,  according  as  the 
number  of  sheaves  is  one,  two,  three  or 
four.  The  sheaves  are  grooved  to  re- 
ceive the  rope,  and  have  in  their  centre  a 
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bnn  huHh  or  triangular  piece  of  brass,  to 
reoave  the  om  oa  which  they  revolve. 
The  sides  of  the  block  are  caOed  cheeks, 
A  runming  block  is  attached  to  the  object 
to  be  moved ;  a  standing  block  is  fixed  to 
soBie  permaDent  support  Blocks  also 
receive  different  denominations  from  their 
shape,  purpose  and  mode  of  apptication, 
which  cannot  well  be  explained  without 
the  use  of  figures.  No  less  than  200  dif- 
ferent sorts  and  sizes  are  made  at  Ports- 
mouth, England,  lor  the  royal  navy,  be- 
sides which  there  aie  various  sorts  used 
ooiy  in  the  merchant-shi))s.  The  ma^ 
chinoy  for  suf^lying  the  royal  navy  witli 
blocks  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Brunei,  an 
American  artist  It  enables  .4  men,  in  a 
given  time,  to  complete  the  shells  of  as 
many  blocks  as  50  men  could  do  by  the 
old  method* 

Blosmart.  sometimes  also  Blom,  Abra* 
bam,  a  Dutcn  painter,  bom  at  Gorcum, 
in  1565,  died  at  Utrecht,  in  1647.  His 
paintings  are  reproached  with  various 
&ult8,  yet  he  is  distinguished  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  coloring  and  the  richness  of 
his  invention.  In  uie  representation  of 
the  cMaro  oseuro,  he  may  oe  called  great 
He  painted  all  sorts  of  objects;  but  his 
landscapes  are  the  most  esteemed.  He 
had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest, 
Cornelius,  is  the  most  distinguished.  H^ 
was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1603,  and  died  at 
Rome,  in  1680.  He  was  an  engraver,  and 
his  engravings  are  distinguished  for  puri- 
ne, elegance  and  softness.  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  fixim  which  pro- 
ceeded Baudot,  Poilly,  Chasteau,  Speier, 
Roullet,&c. 

Blois  (anciently,  Bksa,  and  Castrum 
Blumse) ;  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of 
Loir-ana-Cher ;  96  miles  S.  W.  (h-leans ; 
lon.PaO'E.;  lat47°35'N.;  pop.,  13,054. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  was  a  bishop's 
see,  the  seat  of  a  lieutenant-general,  a 
grand  bailiwick,  and  capital  of  the  Blai- 
sois,  once  the  abode  of  the  kings  of  France. 
B.  has  been  several  times  conspicuous  in 
French  history.  There  are  several  foun- 
tains in  different  parts  of  the  town,  sup- 
plied by  an  aqueauct,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Bomans. 

Blokfield,  Charles  James ;  doctor  of 
philology,  bom  at  Bury  St  Edmund's,  in 
Suffolk,  in  1786.  In  1804,  he  entered 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
d^tinguished  himsdf,  not  onlv  in  the 
usual  examinations,  but  also  in  the  public 
disputations.  The  university,  therefore, 
granted  hha,  in  1806,  one  of  the  scholar- 
wbipBf  founded  by.  lord  Craven^— «  hish 
^^wni<?^  honor.  lu  1808,  when  he 
12* 


received  the  bachelor's  degree,  he  was 
declared  third  wrangUry  and  obtained  the 
first  medal  for  a  prize  poem.  Not  long 
after,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  and,  in  1809, 
was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.  His 
literary  reputation  soon  spread;  and,  in 
1810,  lord  Bristol  conferred  on  him  the 
living  of  Quarrington,  in  Lincolnshire.  ^ 
Lord  Spencer,  one  of  the  first  patrons  of 
literature  in  England,  also  voluntarily 
presented  him  with  another  at  Dunton. 
There  he  remained  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  published  editions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  plays  of  iEschylus,  amoncr 
them  the  firometheus  (which  he  had 
printed  once  before),  tne  Seven  before 
ThebeSy  the  Persa  and  ^amemnon ;  also 
a  new  edition  of  Callimachus,  and,  after- 
wards, in  connexion  with  T.  Rennel,  the 
Musa  CeofUabrigienses.  In  1812,  he  edited, 
with  professor  Monk,  the  Posthumous 
Tracts  of  Person.  He  likewise  published, 
in  1814,  the  Mversaria  PorsonL  These 
works  ^ned  him  such  a  reputation,  that 
lord  Bristol  conferred  on  him  the  livings 
of  Great  and  Little  Chesterford,  in  Essex, 
on  which  account,  with  the  permission  of 
his  patrons,  he  exchanged  his  cure  at  Dun- 
ton  for  that  of  Tuddenham,  in  Suffolk. 
To  the  feme  which  his  philological  and 
theological  studies  procured  him,  he  was 
also  indebted,  in  1819,  for  the  ofiice  of 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London — a 
choice  which  always  fells  on  a  man  of 
acknowledged  ability,  it  being  his  dutv  to 
examine  the  candidaiee,  previously  to  their 
ordination  in  this  diocese.  Places  of  this 
sort  generally  lead  to  high  promotions  in 
the  cnurch,  and  B.  soon  after  received 
the  living  of  St  Botolph's.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  lived  in  London,  visits  in  the 
first  circles,  and  supports  an  establishment 
suitable  to  his  income,  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  £8000.  Among  his  latest  liter- 
ary labors,  the  continuation  of  his  edition 
oi  MschfiAts  is  the  most  important 

Blomfield,  Edward  Valentine,  brother 
of  the  former,  bom  in  1788,  studied  in 
Caius  college,  at  Cambridge,  and  excited 
the  highest  expectations.  Among  sev^:al 
prizes  which  ne  received,  we  may  men- 
tion the  medal  assisned  him,  in  1809,  for 
his  beautifiil  ode,  m  Desiderivm  PorsonL 
In  1812,  a  fellowship  in  Emmanuel  col- 
lege was  conferred  on  him.  In  1813,  he 
visited  Germany,  where  he  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Wolf  in  Ber- 
lin, and  Schneider  in  Breslau.  After  his 
return,  he  wrote  in  the  Museum  criCictMi, 
or  Cambridge  Classical  Researches  (Pt  2), 
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remarits  on  German  literature,  which 
were  received  with  approbation.  The 
uniyersity  of  Cambridge  appointed  him 
one  of  the  preachers  at  St  Mary's  church. 
He  began  a  translation  of  Schneider's 
Grieckisch'detdsches  Lexicoriy  but  did  not 
live  to  finish  it.  Matthiae's  Gnec^t^c^ 
GroMmatikj  however,  he  translated  com- 
pletely. His  translation  was  published  by 
his  brother,  and  every  where  well  receiv- 
ed. He  was  in  Switzerland,  in  1816,  with 
his  pupil,  a  young  nobleman,  and,  in  his 
haste  to  return  to  Cambridge,  on  hearing 
that  he  was  appointed  proctor  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  fiitigue  of  rapid  travelling 
occasioned  a  sickness,  of  which  he  died 
in  October,  1816. 

Blondel  ;  a  confidential  servant  and  in- 
structer  in  music  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
of  England,  about  the  year  1 190.  While 
his  master  was  the  prisoner  of  the  duke  of 
Austria,  B.  went  tlurough  Palestine,  and 
all  parts  of  Germany,  in  search  of  hioL 
He  understood,  it  is  said,  that  a  prisoner 
of  rank  was  confined  in  Lowenstein  cas- 
tle, and  hastened  thither.  Placing  him- 
self ^under  a  grated  tower,  he  be^an  to 
sing*  one  of  Sie  French  lays  which  he 
had  formerly  composed  {or  Richard. 
Scarcely  had  he  finished  the  first  stanza, 
when  a  voice  from  the  dungeon  of  the 
tower  responded.  Thus  he  discovered 
his  king,  delivered  him,  and  gained  the 
name  of  the  /axthftd  BUmdel  Gr6try's 
fine  opera,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  is 
founded  on  this  anecdote. 

'  Blood,  Thomas  (commonly  called  colo- 
nd  Blood ),  w^is  a  disbanded  officer  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell.  He  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  various  ways,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  steal  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the 
Tower,  in  which  he  almost  succeeded. 
Being,  hoitever,  taken,  he  confessed  his 
puipose,  witliout  showing  the  least  fear 
of  death.  Charies  11,  fix>m  idle  curiosity, 
went  to  see  him,  and  B.  persuaded  the 
monarch  to  pardon  him.  Charles  even 
bestowed  an  estate  with  £500  a  year  upon 
him,  whilst  poor  Edwards,  the  keeper  of 
the  jewel-omce,  who  valiantly  defended 
the  crown,  and  was  wounded,  lived  for- 
gotten. 

Blood  is  the  red  fluid  contained  in  the 
blood-vessels  (q.  v.)  of  animal  bodies.  It 
is  found  in  the  mammalia,  in  birds,  in 
reptiles  and  in  fishes.  In  the  last  two 
classes  of  animals,  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  much  lower  than  in  the  former, 
for  which  reason  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  coid-hlooded,  while  the  others 
ore  termed  warm-blooded  animals.  Insects 
and  worms,  instead  of  red  blood,  have  a 


juice  of  a  whitish  color,  which  is  called 
wkUe  blood.    In  the  blood,  two  different- 
substances  are  contained,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  coagulation — ^the  aerwn,  a  fluid 
like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  thick  mat- 
ter, to  which  the  red  color  properly  be- 
longs, which  is  much  heavier  than  the 
former,   and   is   called    the    coagidunu 
The  last  may  be  divided  again  into  two 
different  parts — ^into  the  cruarj  or  that 
part  of  the  blood  which  is  intrinsically 
red,  and  coagulable,  and  lymph  or fibrmt^  to 
which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  must 
be  ascribed.    The  JSbrvMy  in  young  ani- 
mals, is  much  whiter  than  in  older  and 
stronger  ones.    The  blood  of  the  latter 
contains  much  more  azote  than  that  of 
the  former.    If  the  nourishment  of  ani- 
maJs  is  changed,  we  also  find  an  itera- 
tion in  the  constituent  parts  of  their  blood. 
It  is  also  changed  by  diseases.    In  ani- 
mals that  are  hunted  to  death,  or  killed 
by  lightning,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate, 
llie  blood  of  birds  is  more  highly  col- 
ored, and  warmer,  than  that  of  viviparous 
animals,  and  coa^lates  more  easily  in  the 
air.    lliat  of  reptdes  and  fishes  coagulates 
with  difficulty.     Aided  by  magnifying 
glasses  of  a  strong  power.  One  may  ob- 
serve, in  examining  tne  blood  of  the  uving 
animal,  or  in  blood  which  is  newly  drawn, 
that  it  consists,  especially  the  cruor,  of 
little  globular  bubbles,  the  globules  of  the 
blood,  as  they  are  called,  the  diameter  of 
which  amounts  to  about  the  three  bun* 
dredth  part  of  a  linei    In  blood  that  has 
been  drawn  some  time,  although  this  time 
may  be  very  short,  they  are  riot  to  be  dis- 
covered.   They  are  the  efl^  of  the  life 
that  nervades  the  blood.  The  more  robust 
and  healthy  an  animal  is,  the  more  glob- 
ules are  perceived.     They  show,  as  it 
were,  the  transition  from  the  formless 
liquid  to  the  original  form  of  the  first 
organized  matter.     The  blood  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  life  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  may  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  life.     As  long  as  the  body  is  living, 
the  blood  is  in  perpetual  motion.    When 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  body,  a  remarkable 
change  soon  follows :  it  l>^ns  to  coagu- 
late, and  then  undergoes,  firet  an  acetous, 
and,  after  a  few  da3rs,  a  putrid  fermenta- 
tion.   All  the  blood  takes  its  origin  ffom 
the  chyle,  and  deposits,  by  degrees,  the 
nourishing  particles  requisite  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  growth  of  the  body,  by  a 
multitude  of  vessels  adapted  thereto.  This 
is  done  while  it  is  driven  fiom  the  heart 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  body,  and 
from  thence  back.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is,  as  it  were,  the  principle  and  furst 
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conditioii  of  life.  With  it,  except  in  caaes 
of  fidndof ,  Boffocatioii,  &c^  uh  ceoBes. 
The  heart,  the  centre  of  die  circulation 
of  the  blood,  has  a  two-fold  motion,  of 
cootzaedon  and  dilatation,  which  constant- 
ly alteroate.  With  the  heart  two  kinds  of 
vessels  are  connected — ^the  arteries  and  the 
veins.  {See  Btood-VtsseU.)  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  proceeds  with  an  aston- 
ishing rapidity :  did  it  flow  at  an  equal 
rate  in  a  straight  line,  it  would  run,  in  the 
space  of  one  minute,  through  149  feet. 
This  swiftness,  however,  exists  only  in 
the  larger  vessels  near  the  heart ;  the  &r- 
ther  the  blood  recedes  from  tlie  heart,  the 
slower  its  motion  becomes.  In  a  grown- 
up peison,  in  good  health,  we  may  reck- 
on the  mass  of  blood  at  24 — 30  pounds. 
BUtodrVe9$ds  are  the  tubes  or  vessels 
in  which  the  bkxxl  circulates.  They -are 
divided  into  two  classes, — arteries  and 
veina^— -which  have  two  points  of  union 
or  connexion — the  first  in  the  heart,  from 
which  they  both  originate,  and  the  other 
in  the  mmute  vcsmIs  or  net-woric,  in 
which  they  terminate.  The  arteries  arise 
from  the  heart,  and  convey  the  blood  to 
aU  pans  of  the  body ;  the  veins  return  it 
to  the  heart  The  arteries  distribute 
throughout  the  body  a  pure,  red  blood, 
for  the  purposes  of  nourishment ;  while 
the  veins  return  to  the  heart  a  dark-col- 
ored blood,  more  or  less  loaded  with  im- 
purities, and  deprived  of  some  of  its  valu- 
able properties.  But  this  is  not  returned 
again  to  the  body  in  the  same  state.  For 
the  heart  is  wisely  divided  into  two  por- 
tions or  sides,  a  right  and  left,  one  of 
which  receives  the  impure  blood  fit)m 
the  veins,  and  sends  it  to  the  lungs  to  be 
defecated  and  freshly  supplied  with  oxy- 
gen or  vital  air,  whDe  the  other  receives 
Sie  pure  red  blood  from  the  lungs,  and 
circulates  it  anew  through  the  arteries. 
The  arteries  arise  from  me  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  by  one  larse  trunk,  neariy  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  is  gradually  sub- 
divided into  smaller  ones,  as  it  proceeds ' 
towards  the  limbs,  till  they  terminate,  at 
last^  in  vessels  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
invisible,  and  in  a  fine  net- work  of  cells, 
extending  through  Uie  whole  body,  in 
which  the  blood  is  poured  out,  and  nutri- 
tion or  the  increase  of  the  body  takes 
place,  and  from  which  the  residue  is 
taken  up  by  the  small  veins,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  heart  The  artsries  and 
veins  are  widely  different  in  their  struct- 
ure, as  well  as  their  uses.  The  former 
are  composed  of  very  stronff,  firm,  elastic 
coatR  or  membranes,  which  are  four  in 
number.    The  external  covering  and  the 


imemal  lining  of  the  arteries,  altbon^ 
bekMiging  to  diflerent  classes  of  mem- 
branes,  are  both  very  thin  and  soft.  The 
second  coat  is  veiy  thick,  toug^  and  elas- 
tic, 'being  that  which  chiefly  gives  their 
peculiar  appearance  to  the  arteriee.  The 
third  is  formed  of  fibres,  iqiparentiy  mus- 
cular, arranged  in  circular  rings  around 
the  tube  of  uie  vessels.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  pulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  in  the 
arteries  atone,  although,  in  the  bieedinff 
of  a  vein,  we  sometunes  see  the  blood 
start  as  if  in  unison  with  the  beating  of 
the  heart.  The  pulse  is  produced  by  the 
wave  or  stream  of  blood,  which  is  driven 
by  the  heart  through  the  arteries,  dis- 
tending and  slightly  elevating  them,  after 
which  they  instant^  contract  fix>m  their 
elasticity,  and  thus  force  the  blood  into 
the  smaller  vessels.  The  pulse  varies  in 
its  character  with  the  general  state  of  the 
health.  (See  PvUt.)  When  arteries  are 
cut  or  wounded,  the  firmness  of  their 
coats  prevents  their  closing,  and  hence 
arises  the  fetal  nature  of  wounds  of  large 
vessels,  which  will  remain  open  till  they 
are  tied  up,  or  till  death  is  (nroduced.^ — 
The  veins  conunence  in  small  capillary 
tubes  in  eveiv  part  of  the  body,  and,  by 
their  gradual  union,  fenn  large  trvnks, 
till  they  at  last  terminate  in  two  (one 
ascending  finom  the  lower  parts  of  the 
body,  the  other  descending  worn  the  head 
and  arms),  which  pour  their  contents  into 
the  heart.  Their  structure  is  much  less 
firm  than  that  of  the  arteries.  They 
are  very  thin  and  soft,  c<»isistiiig  of  only 
two  thin  coats  or  membranes.  The  inner, 
or  lininff  membrane,  is  firequentiy  doubled 
into  folds,  forming  valves,  which  neariy 
close  the  passa^  in  the  veins,  and  thus 
give  very  material  support  to  the  blood 
as  it  is  moving  up  in  them  towards  the 
heart.  These  valves  are  not  found  in  the 
veins  of  the  bowels,  the  lungs  or  the 
head.  The  number  of  the  veins  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  arteries,  an  artery 
being  often  accompanied  by  two  vems. 
They  difler  also  in  this,  that,  while  the 
arteries  are  deeply  seated  in  the  flesh,  to 
guard  them  fix>m  injury,  the  veins  are 
veiy  firequently  superficial,  and  covered 
only  by  the  skin.  The  veins,  it  is  well 
known,  are  the  vessels  commonly  opened 
in  blood-letting,  although,  in  cases  which 
render  it  necessary,  a  small  artery  is 
sometimes  divided^— There  are  two  por- 
tions of  the  venous  system,  which  do  not 
correspond  exactiy  with  our  general  de- 
scription ;  these  are  the  veins  of  the  bow- 
els and  of  the  lungs.  The*  former  cireu- 
late  their  blood  through  the  liver  before 
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it  retiuns  to  the  heait,  and  the  latter,  the 
puhnonaty  Teins,  convey  red  blood  from 
the  liuigfl  to  the  heart.  (For  an  aeeount 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  see  Ae«rf.) 
It  iriioald  abo  be  mentioned,  that  the 
large  vein,  which  brings  back  the  blood 
fit>m  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  receives 
from  ^e  lyrapnatic  and  lacteal  vessels 
.  the  chyle  m>m  the  bowels,  which  sup* 
plies  the  waste  of  the  blood  and  nourishes 
the  body,  and  the  serous  and  other  watery 
fluids  which  are  taken  up  by  the  absorb- 
^  ents  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Bloodhound  ;  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon dog,  called  C  sagax  by  IJnnsus, 
Men  courmU  by  Buffi>n,  reniaifcable  for 
.  the  perfection  of  its  sense  of  smell.  Ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  these  hounds 
were  formeriy  much  employed  in  pursu- 
ing criminals  escaped  from  justice,  or  in 
tracing  out  robbers  or  enemies^  whose 
course  was  inevitably  discovered,  when 
once  the  bloodhound  was  placed  upon 
th4»r  trail  In  the  border  country  of 
Scodand,  they  were  formerly  much  em- 
ployed for  such  uses,  but  at  present  the 
race  has  become  almost  forgotten.  In 
the  countries  of  South  America,  the 
Spaniards  employed  fierce  dogs  to  aid 
them  in  conquering  the  Indians,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  dogs,  trained  by  them 
to  this  cruel  business,  belonged  to  the 
pesent  variety.  All  the  varieties  of 
hound,  however,  have  much  sagacity, 
and  most  of  the  larger  and.  stronger 
breeds  have  great  acuteness  of  scent,  and 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  trained 
to  act  as  bloodhounds. 

BLOOifFiELD^  Robert,  an  English  poet, 
bom  at  Hmiington,  in  1766,  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  ieanied  to  read  at  the  village 
school,  and,  in.  1781,  was  sent  to  leam 
the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  with  his  brother 
in  London.  The  visiting  of  several  places 
of  worship,  of  a  debating  socie^,  of 
Covent  gard^  theatre,  and  the  reading 
of  sundjy  books,  caOed  forth  his  faculties, 
and  he  became,  almost  unconsciously,  a 
poet.  Hearmg  him  one  day  repeat  a 
song  which  he  had  composed,  his  aston- 
ished brother  prevailed  on  him  to  ofler  it 
to  the  London  Magazine,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted. The  poem  was  called  the  Milk 
Maid.  A  second,  tiie  Sailor's  Return, 
likewise  found  a  place  in  that  journal. 
Thomson's  Seasons,  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  other  works  of  this  kind,  now  be- 
came the  subjects  of  his  constant  study. 
In  the  country,  where  he  remded  for  a 
short  time,  in  1786,  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  poem,  the  Farmer's  Boy, 
which  is  characterized  i^  a  spirit  of  rural 


simplicity  and  innocence.  It  was  written, 
under  the  most  unftivorable  circumstan- 
ces, by  a  journeyman  shoemaker  in  a 
garret.  It  was  first  shown  to  Capel  Lofft, 
m  1798,  who  was  so  much  pleased  viith 
it,  that.  In  conjunction  with  his  firiend 
Hill,  he  had  it  printed  in  1800.  It  de- 
rives ite  principal  value  fix>m  its  strict 
adherence  to  truth  and  nature.  The 
writer,  in  fact,  has  drawn  his  own  por- 
trait in  the  Farmer's  Boy,  and  described 
the  scenes  and  events  which  he  actually 
wimessed.  Hence  there  is  a  degree  of 
spirit  and  originally  in  the  poem,  which 
stamps  it  with  the  impress  or  genius,  and 
renders  it  very  pleasmg.  The  versifica- 
tion is  uncommonly  smooth  and  correct. 
B.  also  wrote  a  volume  entitled  Wild 
Flowers,  contiuning  a  collection  of  poeti- 
cal tales,  which  was  well  received,  and 
^ynB  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  His 
latest  production  was  Hazelwood  Hall,  a 
village  drama,  which  appeared  shortlv 
before  his  decease,  a  work  of  not  much 
merit  B.  was  patronised  by  the  duke  of 
Graflon,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  small 
annuity,  and  made  him  an  under-aealer 
in  the  seal-ofiice.  This  situation  he  was 
forced  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  then  worked  again  at  his  trade,  as  a 
shoemaker,  and  employed  himself  In  con- 
structing iEolian  haipe.  Encaging  in  the 
book  tr^e,  he  became  a  bankrupt,  and,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  afflicted 
with  violent  head-aches,  and  became 
nearly  blind.  He  was  graduaUv  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  nervous  irritability,  that 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  his 
becoming  insane.  These  fears  were  ter- 
minated by  his  death,  which  took  ploce 
in  August,  1823. 

BlowixXg-Machi5ES  ;  the  larger  instru- 
ments or  contrivances  for  pmlucing  a 
strong  and  continued  current  of  air,  such 
as  is  necessary  in  smelting-houses,  in  large 
smitheries,  &:c.    (See  B^lows,) 

Blowpipe  is  tne  name  applied  to  an 
instrument,  by  means  of  which  die  flame 
of  a  candle  or  lamp  is  made  to  produce 
an  mtense  heat,  capable  of  being  applied 
to  a  variety  of  usetul.  purposes.  Its  most 
simple  form  is  that  of  a  tapering  tube, 
about  eight  inches  in  lenetb,  and  curved 
neariy  at  risht  angles,  within  two  inches 
of  its  smaBer  extremity.  At  its  larger 
end,  it  is  neariy  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  at  the  smaller,  onl^  large 
enough  to  admit  a  common-sized  pin.  It 
is  made  of  brass  or  white  iron.  In  usin^ 
it,.the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  is  turned 
aside  fix>m  its  vertical  to  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, by  a  stream  of  air  impelled  upon 
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it,  either  &om  the  lun^p,  or  from  a  double 
bellows.    The  flame,  in  its  new  direction, 
aasumes  a  conical  shime,  and  consists  of 
two  parts,  visible  by  their  different  colors ; 
the  outer  being  reddish-brown,  and  the 
inner  blue.    The  heat  at  the  apex  of  the 
inner  cone  is  the  most  intense,  and  is 
equal  to  that  produced  in  the  best  fur- 
naces.   It  is  employed  by  the  jeweller 
and  goldsmitli  in  the  operation  of  solder- 
ing, and  by  other  artists  who  fiibricate 
sinsll  objects  in  metal ;   by  the  glass- 
blower  in  making  thermometers,  barome- 
tera  and  other  ^um  instruments ;  by  the 
enameller,  and,  mdeed,  wherever  it  is  re- 
quired to  subject  a  small  body  to  a  strong 
heat. — ^The  common  blowpipe  has  under- 
gone a  variety  of  improvements  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist,  to  whose  researches 
it   has   proved   an   excellent   auxiliaiy. 
These  consist,  principally,  in  providiD|^ 
its  stem  with  a  bowl,  or  enlaigemeht, 
where  the  moisture  of  the  breath  may  be 
condensed  and  detained ;  in  fitting  the 
smaller  end  so  as  to  receive  a  variety  of 
little  caps,  or  hollow  cones,  with  orinces 
of  different  diameters,  so  as  to  be  changed 
according  as  a  flame  is  required  more  or 
lees  strong;  and  in  rendering  the  instru- 
ment more  portable,  by  constructing  it  of 
several  pieces,  capaMe  of  being  taken 
apart  ana  packed  up  in  the  space  of  a 
pencil-case.    With  a  part,  or  with  the 
whole  of  these  improvements,  it  is  used 
by  the  chemist  to  make  an  examination 
of  any  doubtful  mineral  substance,  artifi- 
cial aUoy,  or  pharmaceutical  preparation. 
This  he  is  cuMible  of  conducting  (with 
the  aid  of  a  charcoal  support,  and,  occa- 
aonally,  a  Dttle  borax)  m  a  moment's 
time,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  smaUest 
imaf^able  quantity  of  the  substance.   To 
the  analytical  chemist  its  use  is  indis- 
pensable for  enabling  him  to  discover  the 
principid  ingredients  in  a  substance,  pre- 
vious to  his  subsequent  operations  for  as- 
certaining their  relative  proportion.    (For 
an  accoimt  of  the  blowpipe  in  which 
oxygen  and   hydrogen    gases   are   em- 
ployed, see  Compound  Bwwpipe.) 

BLffcHER,  Leorecht  von,  or  the  fiimily 
of  Grossen-Rensow,  in  Mecklenburg, 
prince  of  Wahlstadt,  field-marshal  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  knight  of  almost  all 
the  distinfftijshed  mititaiy  orders  of  Eu- 
rope, was  bora  at  Rostock,  Dec.  16, 1742. 
Yfhen  he  was  14  years  of  a^e,  liis  fiither, 
a  captain  of  horse  in  the  service  of  Hesse- 
Caasel,  sent  him  to  the  island  of  Rfigeu. 
Here  die  si^ht  of  some  Swedish  hussars 
excited  in  him  the  desire  of  becoming  a 
aoUkr.    His  parents  and  relations  in  vain 


attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  this  step; 
he  took  service  in  a  Swedish  regiment  of 
hussars  in  the  capacity  of  a  comet.  His 
first  campaign  was  a|ainst  the  Prussians, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same 
regiment  of  hussars,  which  he  afterwards 
commanded  with  so  much  honor.  The 
commander  of  this  regiment,  colonel  von 
Belling,  induced  him  to  enter  into  the 
Prussian  service.  An  exchange  was 
agreed  upon  with  the  Swedes,  and  B. 
was  made  lieutenant  in  Boiling's  regi- 
ment Discontented  at  the  promotion  of 
other  ofiicers  over  his  head,-  be  lefi  the 
army,  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and, 
by  industry  and  prudence,  acquired  an 
estate.  After  the  death  oi  Frederic  U, 
he  became  a  major  in  his  former  fer- 
ment, which  he  commanded  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Rhine,  in  1793  and  1794. 
Orchies,  Luxemburg,  Frankenstein,  Op- 
penheim  (Jan.  16,  1794),  Kirweiler  and 
Edesheim  in  the  Palatinate,  bear  witness 
to  his  achievements.  After  the  battle  of 
Leystadt,  Sept  18,  1794,  which  added 
greatl^r  to  his  reputation,  he  was  appouit- 
ed  mayor-general  of  the  army  of  observa- 
tion stationed  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  In 
1603,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
he  took  possession  of  Erfurt  and  Muebl- 
hausen.  Oct  14, 180&  he  fought  at  the 
batde  of  AuerstAdt  He  then,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  foUowed  the 
retreat  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  to 
Pomerania.  His  squadron,  moving  on 
the  left  of  the  main  army,  became  sepa- 
rated from  it  so  fiir  that  a  juncticm  was 
possible  only  by  means  of  fbrced  marches^ 
both  in  the  day  time  and  at  night  The 
latter,  B.  thought  himself  not  authorized 
to  venture  upon,  and  the  prince  of  Ho* 
henlohe  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Prenz- 
lau.  B.,  cut  off  from  Stettin  by  this  ac- 
cident, threw  himself  into  Mecklenburg^ 
where  he  joined,  at  Dambeck,  the  corps 
of  ^e  duke  of  Weimar,  commanded  bv 
prince  William  of  Brunswick-Oela.  Au 
the  troops,  however,  were  too  much  &- 
tigiied  to  undertake  any  enterprise.  Hav- 
ing the  grand-duke  of  Berg  on  his  left 
flimk,  the  prince  of  Ponte-corvo  in  hia 
front,  and  marshal  Soult  on  his  right,  B. 
was  obliged  to  take  post  behind  the 
Trave,  in  order  to  draw  off  tlie  three 
great  divisions  of  the  French  forces  fi(t>m 
tike  Oder  as  limg  as  possiUe.  With  this 
view,  he  entered  into  the  territory  of  the 
finee  city  of  Liibeck.  This  city  was  soon 
stormed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  French.  Although  B^  with  some 
troops,  escauped  out  of  tlie  cirv,  yet,  beinf^ 
deprived  of^all  means  of  defen-''"-  *•=-" 
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seUJ  or  continaing  bis  ffight,  he  was 
obliged  to  flurrender  at  RaScau,  on  the 
6th  of  November.  This,  however,  he 
would  toot  do,  until  permission  had  been 
granted  him  to  add  the  following  clause 
to  the  instniitoent,  that  ''the  capitulation 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  prince  of  Ponte- 
corvo,  and  that  he  accepted  it  only  from 
want  of  ammunition^  provisions  and  for- 
age.'* B.  was  now  a  prisoner  of  war ;  but 
he  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  French 
general  Victor,  and,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  at  K^nigsberff,  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  corps,  and  sent  by  water  to  Swedish 
Pomerania,  to  share  in  the  defence  of 
Stralsund,  and  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
Swedes.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he 
labored  in  the  department  of  war  at  Kd- 
nigsberg  and  Berlin.  He  then  received 
the  chief  military  command  in  Pomera- 
nia, but,  at  the  mstigation  of  Napoleon, 
was  afterwards,  with  several  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  dismissed  fitun  the  ser- 
vice. In  the  campaign  of  1812,  when 
the  Prussians  assisted  the  French,  he 
took  no  part ;  but  no  sooner  did  Prussia 
rise  ajrainst  her  oppressors,  than  B.,  al- 
i^eady  70  years  old,  en^[8^d  in  the  cause 
with  all  Ins  former  activitjr.  He  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the  Prus- 
fsians  and  the  Russian  corps  under  general 
Winzingerode,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
was  separated  from  him.  His  heroism  in 
die  battle  of  Liitzen  (May  2, 1813)  was 
rewarded  by  the  emperor  Alexander  with 
the  order  of  St.  Geoige.  The  battles  of 
Bautzen  and  Haynau,  those  on  the  Katz- 
bach  (see  WMHadt)  and  at  Leipsic,  added 
to  his  glory.  On  the  Katzbach,  B.  de- 
feated the  army  of  marshal  Macdonald, 
and  delivered  all  Silesia.  His  army  now 
received  the  name  of  the  SSesian.  Napo- 
leon himself  endeavored  in  vain  to  check 
the  Mreneral  of  huBsan,  as  he  called 
him.  Oct  3,  B.  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Wartenburg.  This  bold  step  compelled 
the  great  Bohemian  army  under  Schwart- 
zenMrg,  and  the  northern  army  under 
die  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  to  act  with 
more  spirit.  The  great  battle  of  Leipaic 
approached.  Oct.  16,  he  gained  a  sig- 
tm  advantage  over  marshal  Marmont,  at 
MAckem,  forcins  his  way  as  far  as  the 
subuibs  of  Leipaic.  On  the  18th,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden, 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  and,  on  the  19th,  his  troops 
made  the  first  assault  upon  Leipaic.  His 
promptitude  and  pecuhar  manner  of  at- 
tacking had  already,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  procured  him  fk>m  the 
Russians  the  name  of  marshal  Ftrward, 


From  that  time  it  became  his  name  of 
honor  throughout  the  whole  German  ter- 
ritory.    Jan.  1,  1814,  with  the  Sile^u 
army,  which  now  consisted  of  two  Prus- 
sian, two  Russian,  one  Hesenan  and  one 
mixed  corps,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Kaub,  took  possession  of  Nancy  on  the 
17th,  gained,  FeK  1,  the  battle  of  La  Ro- 
thiere,  and  pushed  forward  towards  Paris. 
His  detached  corps  were,  however,  check- 
ed by  Napoleon ;  yet  B.,  though  with  a 
great  loss,  effected  his  retreat  towards 
Chalons.    He  then  crossed  the  idsne  at 
Soissons,  joined  the  northern  army,  ob- 
tained, March  9,  a  victory  over  Napoleon 
at  Laon,  and,  in  connexion  with  Schwart- 
zenberg,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  pressed 
forward  to  Paris.    The  day  of  Montmar- 
tre  crowned  this  campaign,  and,  March 
31 ,  B.  entered  the  capital  oi  France.    His 
king,   in   remembrance   of  the  victory 
which  he  had  gained  near  Wahlstadt, 
made  him  prince  of  Wahlstadt,  with  a 
suitable  income.    In  England,  whither 
he  followed  the  allied  monarchs,  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  received  bty  the 
people  with  enthusiasm.    The  univernty 
of  Oxford  confexred  on  him  the  decree 
•of  doctor  of  laws.    He  afterwards  hved 
on  his  estates  in  Silesia  till  1815,  when 
the  chief  command  was  again  committed 
to  him,  and  he  led  his  army  into  the 
Netherlands.    June  15,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  upon  him,  and  B.,  on  the  16th, 
was  defeated  at  Ligny.    In  this  engage- 
ment, his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was 
thrown  under  his  body.    Afier  this  un- 
fortunate, yet  honorable  day,  the  true 
greatness  of  the  field-marshal  and  his 
army  became  apparent.    In  die  battle  of 
the  18th,  B.  amved,  at  the  most  decisive 
moment,  upon  the  ground,  and,  taking 
Napoleon  in  the  rear  and  flank,  gained, 
in  union  with  Wellington,  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Belle  Alliance,  or  Waterloo,  (q.  v.} 
He  refused  the  proffered  armistice,  and 
forced  Paris  to  surrender ;  opposing,  with 
energy,  on  this  second  conquest  of  the 
capital,  the  svstem  of  forbearance  prac- 
tised on  the  mrmer  occaaon.    As  he  was 
already  a  knight  of  all  the  military  orders 
of  Europe,  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  reward 
his  new  services,  created  a  new  order 
expressly  for  him.    After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  prince  retired  to  his  estates. 
Aug.  26, 1819,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle on  the  Katzbach,  the  hero  received  at 
Rostock,  his  native  place,  an  honor  which 
is  seldom  bestowea  in  Grermany.    The 
whole  body  of  his  countrymen,  the  in- 
habitants of  Mecklenburg,  united  to  erect 
a  monument  commemorating  his  glory, 
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executed  by  Schadow  in  Beriin.  B.  died, 
•Her  a  short  illness,  at  his  estate  of  Krib- 
Jowitz,  in  ^lesia,  Sept  12,  1819,  aged 
doioet  77  yean.  June  18, 1826,  a  statue 
of  bronze  was  erected  to  him,  in  Beriin, 
18  feet  in  height,  modelled  by  Rauch, 
and  cast  by  Le  Quine  and  Reisinger. — 
B.  was  not  so  eminent  ibr  militaiy  sci- 
ence  as  for  abili^  in  action.  He  himself 
often  acknowleclged  this,  when  he  was 
prajsing  the  merits  of  Oneisenau.  to  whose 
isaistaiice  he  was  ffieadv  indebted.  In 
battle,  however,  he  had  tne  eye  of  a  fal- 
con. His  simplicity,  good-nature  and 
bravery  endeared  lum  to  his  aoldiecs, 
who  loved  him  like  a  fiither.  His  ad- 
dresses and  proclamations  are  distin- 
guished for  their  brevi^,  precimon  and 
flimplicity,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  high-sounding  French  proclamations 
of  the  time.  (See  Bluecher't  Lebenshe- 
scftm&ung  fBlficher's  Life),  by  Vamhagen 
von  Ense,  Berlin,  1827.) 

Bliti:.    (See  Cohr,) 

Bfue,  Pnigsian  ;  a  coloring  matter,  of  a 
pure  dark-blue  color,  a  dull  fracture,  ino- 
doroos  and  insipid,  insoluble  in  water, 
flpiiitB  of  wine  or  ether ;  it  is  soluble  only 
by  the  action  of  corrosive  alkalies.  The 
discovery  of  this  color  was  accidentally 
made,  in  1704,  by  Diesbach,  a  manufac- 
turer of  colors,  who,  with  tlie  intention  of 
prec^tating  the  coloring  matter  from 
cochmeal,  with  which  alum  and  vitriol  of 
iron  were  dissolved,  procured  some  alkali 
from  the  laboratory  of  DippeL  This  al- 
kaliy  which  Dippel  had  been  heating  with 
some  animal  matter,  produced  a  beautiful 
blue  predpitate.  Dippel,  discovering  that 
the  alkali  had  acquired  this  power  of 
forming  a  blue  precipitate  of  iron  on  ac- 
count of  its  mixture  with  animal  oil,  soon 
learned  to  prepare  it  in  a  more  simple 
way,  since  all  animal  substances,  and 
even  all  vegetables,  which  contain  much 
azote,  will  give  the  same  result  It  is, 
however,  necessary,  that  all  the  materials 
should  be  perfectly  pure,  since  thepurifi- 
cation  woiud  be  too  expensive.  Tne  ad- 
dition of  alum  gives  to  this  blue  more 
body  and  a  brighter  color.  This  blue 
substance  is  a  prussiate  of  iron  (52  parts 
red  oxyde  of  iron,  and  48  of  prussic  acid). 
The  aluxmne  added  amounts  to  from  20  to 
80  per  cent ;  but  the  neater  the  quantity, 
the  poorer  is  the  quawy  of  the  blue. 

Bi.i7SBiRD  (s^via  ncdif,  Wils. ;  saxieo' 
2a  JUI&,  Bonaparte).  This  beautiful  little 
bbd  is  one  of  the  earliest  messengers  of 
spring,  and  is  occasionally  seen  as  early 
as  the  month  of  February,  in  mild  sea- 
The  middfe  of  March  is  the  ordi- 


nary time  of  mating,  when  the  male  bloe- 
bird  is  observed  to  be  extremely  devoted 
to  the  female,  and  shows  tjtie  ardor  of  his 
attachment  by  every  attention  in  his  pow- 
er, by  the  r^itnrous  animation  of  his  song, 
and  the  anipy  jealousy  with  which  he  re- 
pels the  approaches  of  a  rivaL  The  nest 
of  the  former  year  is  then  repaired,  and 
the  female  begins  to  lay  her  egos,  usually 
five,  sometimes  six,  of  a  pale-blue  color. 
Two  or  three  broods  are  raised  in  a  sea- 
son, the  younaest  of  which  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  mme,  while  the  mother  is  still 
attending  to  the  nest  The  principal  food 
of  this  species  is  insects,  especiaUv  large 
beetles,  and  other  hard- wing  or  coleopte* 
rous  bugs,  to  be  found  about  dead  or  rot- 
ting trees:  berries,  persinunon,  and  the 
se^  of  various  plants,  are  also  (hacovered 
in  their  stomachs,  Larse  and  numerous 
tape- worms  infest  their  Dowels,  and  they 
are  also  exceedingly  annoyed  by  vermin 
externally.  Wilson  says,  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, they  are  more  plagued  than  any 
other  bird,  except  the  woodcock.  The 
spring  and  sunmier  song  of  the  bluebird 
is  a  Bofl  and  oflen-repeated  warble:  in 
the  month  of  October,  his  song  changes 
to  a  single  plaintive  note,  .fiiout  me 
nuddle  of  November,  the  bluebirds  disap- 
pear, though,  occasionally,  one  or  two 
may  be  seen  during  the  winter,  in  mild 
weather.  The  manners  of  thiis  species 
are  so  gentle,  and  they  render  so  much 
service  by  the  destrucnon  of  insects,  that 
they  are  always  regarded  with  fevor  by 
the  farmer.  The  male  bluebird  is  six 
inches  and  three  quarters  long,  with  very 
full  and  broad  winas.  All  the  upper 
parts  are  of  a  rich  sky-blue,  with  purple 
reflections:  the  bill  and  leas  are  black. 
The  female  is  easily  known  oy  the  duller 
cast  of  the  plumage  on  the  back,  and  by 
the  red  on  the  breast  not  descending  so 
low  as  in  the  male,  and  being  much 
feinter.  The  bluebuxl  inhabits  the  whole 
of  the  U.  States,  also  Mexico,  Brazil,  Gui- 
ana and  the  Bahama  i8la]ids.*-Wil80n 
states  that  ^  nothing  is  more  commoii,  in 
Pennsylvania,  than  to  see  large  flocks  of 
these  birds,  in  the  ^ring  and  fall,  passing 
at  Gonaderable  heights  in  the  air,  from 
the  south  in  the  mrmer,  and  from  the 
north  in  the  latter  season.  I  have  seen, 
in  the  month  of  October,  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  10  or  15  of  them  descend 
firom  a  great  height,  and  settle  on  the  top 
of  a  tafi,  detacl^  tree,  appearing,  from 
their  silence  and  sedateness,  to  be  stran- 
gers and  fttigued.  After  a  pause  of  a  few 
mmutes,  they  began  to  dress  and  arrange 
their  plumage^  and  oonciaued  so  empby- 
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^  for  10  or  15  ounuteB  more ;  then,  on  a 
few  warning  notes  being  given,  peiiiaps 
by  the  leader  of  the  pttrnr,  the  whole  re- 
mounted to  a  vast  height,  steering  in  a 
direct  line  for  the  south- west" 

Blue  Rinex ;  one  of  the  ranges  of  the 
AUeffhany  or  Appalachian  mountains, 
which  extends  fix>m  the  river  Hudson  to 
Georgia,  and  intersects  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  neady  equal  The  creat  lime- 
stone vaUey  extends  along  the  N.  W. 
side  of  this  range.  The  most  elevated 
summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  the 
peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Blue-Stocking  ;  a  pedantic  female ; 
one  who  sacrifices  the  characteristic  ex- 
cellences of  her  sex  to  learning.  The 
origin  of  this  name,  in  England,  is  thus 
given  by  Boswell,  in  his  life  of  Johnson : 
*<  About  this  time  (1780),  it  was  much  the 
fashion  for  several  ladies  to  have  evening 
assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex  might  par- 
ticipate in  conversation  with  literary  and 
ingenious  men,  animated  with  a  desire  to 
please.  These  societies  were  denomi- 
nated hlut'Stocking  dubs^  the  origin  of 
which  name  was  as  follows:— One  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  these  societies 
was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore 
blue  stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence 
of  his  conversation,  that  his  absence  was 
felt  as  a  great  loss,  and  it  used  to  be  said, 
*We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue 
stockings  f  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  title 
was  established."— In  Germany,  Hue- 
slacking  {bkn^'Strun^ft)  signifies  a  traitor, 
a  shmiferer,  an  inmmous  lover,  &c.,  ana 
the  term,  in  that  countiy,  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  blue  stockings  formerly 
worn  by  procurers. 

Bluhauer,  AloysiuB,  a  poet,  and  famous 
parodist,bom  at  Steyr,in  Austria,  above  the 
Ens,  in  1755,  studied  in  his  native  city,  en- 
tered (1772)  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Vienna,  Uved  there  privately,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  his  order,  till  he  was  appointed 
censor,  which  place  he  resffned  in  1793, 
and  took  the  establishment  of  the  booksel- 
ler Graefifer,  in  which  he  had  been  concern- 
ed since  178&  He  died  in  1798.  By  his 
^neid  travestied,  hedistinguiahed  himself 
as  a  buriesque  poet  It  is  a  poetical  &rce, 
rich  in  burlesque  wit  and  droll  contrasts. 
These  qualities  are  also  to  be  found  in 
several  others  of  his  numerous  poems^ 
Some  of  them  are  flill  of  animation,  and 
ar»  vnritten  in  a  pure,  manly  style.  At 
tones,  his  wit  is  vulgar,  his  language  in- 
correct and  prosaic.  A  collection  of  his 
*^iks  appeared  at  Leipsic,  1801—3, 8  vols. 


Blumxnbacr,  John  Frederic,  doctor. 
This  profound  naturalist  is,  at  present, 
one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  the  univer- 
sity at  G6ttingen,  where  he  has  lectured, 
for  50  years,  with  unabated  industry,  oa 
natural  history,  physiology,  osteology, 
comparative  anatomy,  pathology,  and  £e 
history  of  medical  literature,  to  very  nu- 
merous audiences.  He  has  written  oa 
almost  all  these  sciences  with  acuteness, 
method  and  precision.  His  works  bear 
the  stamp  or  his  peculiar  genius,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  several  times 
published.  His  masterly,  but,  at  present, 
somewhat  antiquated  Handbufk  dor  JVo- 
iwrgeschichU  (Compendium  of  Natural 
History)  was  published,  in  1825,  for  the 
11th  time.  Of  his  Hatu2&ucA  der  P Wh 
logU  fCompendiuin  of  Physiology)  tnere 
is  an  English  translation,  the  second  edi^ 
tion  of  which  (1818)  is  also  remaikable 
for  bein^  the  first  book  ever  printed  by 
mechanical  power. — ^B.  was  bom  at  Go  • 
tha,  May  11,  1752 ;  studied  in  Jena  and 
Gottingen,  where  he  received  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  Sept  19, 1775.  In 
1776,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  belonging  to 
the  university,  and  professor  extraordina- 
ry of  medicine,  and,  in  1778,  ordinary 
professor  of  the  same.  In  17^  he  un- 
dertook a  literary  journey  to  Switzerland, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  one  to  Blngland, 
where  the  attentions  of  the  celebrated  ajr 
Joseph  Banks  were  particularly  servicea- 
ble to  him.  He  possesses  an  excellent 
collection  of  books  and  engravings  illus- 
trating natural  history,  and  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  natural  curiosities.  The  collec- 
tion of  skuUs  is  not,  perhaps,  equalled  in 
the  world.  On  this  collection  is  founded 
his  ColUctio  Craniorum  divers,  fetit.  U- 
Itulr,,  witli  engravings,  of  which  six 
numbers  (Gottingen,  1790—1820)  have 
appeared.  Schnader  called  a  newly-dis- 
covered species  of  plants  afler  his  name, 
Etumenbachia  instgnis.  The  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  protessorship  in  the  Muiver- 
siQr  or  G6ttingen  was  celebrated  Feb.  26, 

Boa  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of  reptiles 
belonging  to  Cuvier's  tribe  of  seiyenls 
proper;  having  the  tympanic  bone  or 
pedicle  of  the  lower  jaw  movable,  which 
IS  itself  almost  always  suspended  to  an- 
other bone  analogous  to  the  mastoid,  at- 
tached to  the  skull  by  muscles  and  li^- 
ments,  which  contribute  to  its  mobihty. 
Tlie  branches  of  this  jaw  are  not  united, 
and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  attached 
to  the  intermaxillaiy  bone  only  by  liga- 
ments, so  that  these  animala  can  dilate 
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the  mouth  sufficiently  to  swallow  bodies 
lareer  than  themselyes.  Their  pdadc 
arches  putake  of  this  mobility.  In  the 
species  of  this  tribe  not  possessed  of  ven- 
om, the  bnoQches  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  throughout  their  entire  length,  as 
well  as  the  palate  bones,  are  armed  with 
pointed,  recurved,  solid  and  permanent 
teeth,  forming  four  nearly  equal  rows 
above,  and  two  below^ — The  ^nus  boa 
comprnes  all  those  serpents  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  preceding  characters,  have 
the  scuta  on  the  under  part  of  the  tail  sin- 
gle ;  a  hook  on  each  side  of  the  vent ;  the 
tail  prehensile ;  the  body  compressed  and 
iareest  in  the  middle,  and  with  small 
scales,  at  least  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head. — The  species  properly  oelonging 
to  this  genus  are  among  the  largest  of 
the  serpent  tribe,  some  of  them,  when 
full  grown,  being  30  and  even  40  feet 
long.  Though  destitute  of  fangs  and  ven- 
om, nature  has  endowed  them  with  a  de- 
gree  of  muscular  power  which  renders 
mem  terrible.  Happily,  they  are  not  com- 
mon in  mtuations  much  frequented  by 
mankind,  but  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
vast  marshy  regions  of  Guiana,  and  other 
hot  parts  of  the  American  continent  Al- 
though sufficiently  active  when  fasting 
or  hungry,  they  become  very  sluggish 
and  inert  after  having  gorged  tlieir  prey, 
at  which  time  they  are  most  easily  de- 
stroyed. In  order  to  obtain  their  food,  the 
horn  of  largest  size  attach  themselves  to 
the  trunk  or  branches  of  a  tree,  in  a  situa- 
tion likely  to  be  visited  by  quadrupeds 
for  the  sake  of  pasture  or  water.  Tliere 
the  serpent  swings  about  in  the  air,  ns  if 
a  branch  or  pendent  of  the  tree,  until 
some  luckless  animal  approaches;  then, 
suddenly  relinquishing  its  position,  swift 
as  lightning  he  seizes  the  victim,  and  coils 
his  kkIv  spirally  round  its  throat  and  chest, 
until,  after  a  few  ineffectual  cries  and  strug- 
gles, the  animal  is  suffocated,  and  expires. 
in  producing  this  effect,  the  serpent  does 
not  merely  wreathe  itself  around  its  prey, 
but  places  fold  over  fold,  as  if  desirous  of 
adding  as  much  weight  as  possible  to  the 
moscular  eftbrt:  these  folds  are  then 
gradually  tightened  with  enormous  force, 
and  speedily  induce  death.  The  animals 
thus  destroyed  by  the  larger  ho<B  are  deer, 
dogs,  and  even  bullocks.  The  prey  is 
then  prepared  for  beins  swallowed,  which 
the  creature  accomplisnes  bv  pushing  the 
limbs  into  the  most  convement  position, 
and  then  covering  the  surfiice  wiUi  a  glu- 
tinous saKva.  The  reptile  commences 
the  act  of  deglutition  by  taking  the  muz- 
zle of  the  prey  into  its  mouth,  which  is 
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eqwble  of  vast  eitenaon ;  and,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  wonderftil  muscular  contrac- 
tions, the  rest  of  the  body  is  gradually 
drawn  in,  with  a  steady  and  regular 
modon.  As  the  mass  advances  in  the 
gullet,  the  parts  through  which  it  has 
passed  resume  their  former  dimensions, 
though  its  immediate  situation  is  alwavs 
betrayed  by  external  protuberance. — As 
already  mentioned,  the  species  of  boa  are 
peculiar  to  the  hot  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, though  nothinff  is  more  common  than 
the  error  of  confounding  the  great  ser- 
pents of  India,  Africa,  &c.,  with  the 
proper  boa.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Cuvier,  all  the  boa,  at  present  well  de- 
termined, are  natives  of^the  new  conti- 
nent. The  great  serpents  of  the  old  con- 
tinent belong  to  the  genus  pyUion  (DaudA 
and  will  be  treated  of  under  that  title.  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  Pliny  has  spoken 
of  the  huge  serpents  of  India,  and  after- 
wards of  large  serpents  of  Italy,  which 
were  called  6oce,  thus  named  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  at  first  fed  with 
cow's  milk. — ^Among  the  most  celebrated 
species  is  the  boa  constrictor  (L.),  distin- 
guished by  a  large  chain,  formed  alter- 
nately of  lai^ge,  blackiah,  irregular  hexag- 
onal spots,  wiUi  pale,  oval  spots,  notch- 
ed at  their  two  extremities,  along  the 
back.  This  is  the  largest  species,  and  is 
usually  confounded,  by  casual  observers, 
with  the  pytJum  TSgris  of  the  old  world. 
The  B.  cenchris  (L.),  and  the  B.  scytale^  et 
musina  (L.),  attain  to  nearly  an  equal  size 
with  the  constrictor  (fh)m  20  to  30  feet 
long],  and  are  all  natives  of  the  torrid  and 
msTBhy  regions  of  America.  The  other  spe- 
cies are  of  smaller  size,  and  some  do  not 
much  exceed  that  of  the  largest  common 
soakea  We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  natural 
history  of  these  great  reptiles,  without  be- 
ing struck  with  their  peculiar  adaptation  to 
the  situations  in  which  tiiey  are  common- 
ly most  abundant  In  regions  bordering 
on  great  rivers,  which,  Uke  the  Orinoco, 
&€.,  annually  inundate  vast  tracts  of  coun- 
try, these  serpents  live  securely  amonc 
the  trees  with  which  the  soil  is  covered, 
and  are  capable  of  cndurmg  very  pro- 
tracted hunger  without  much  apparent 
suffering  or  diminution  of  vigor.  Nox 
ious  as  such  districts  are  to  human  life, 
they  teem  with  a  gigantic  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  are  the  fiivorite  haunts  of 
numerous  animals,  preyed  upon,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  restricted  in  their  incre'ase, 
by  the  boa.  As  their  prey  come  within 
their  reach,  they  require  no  deadlv  appa- 
ratus of  poison  to  produce  their  destruc- 
tion, since  nature  has  endowed  them  with 
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muscQlar  strength  surpaasiog  that  of  almost 
every  other  creature,  in  proportion  to  then* 
size.  Once  fiiirly  involved  m  the  cnishing 
folds  of  the  constrictor^  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  man  would  not  prove  of  the 
slightest  avail ;  indeed,  from  the  ease  with 
which  larger  and  more  powerful  crea- 
mres  are  put  to  death  by  these  serpents, 
it  is  evident  that  any  number  of  unarmed 
men  would  act  very  unwisely  to  provoke 
a  combat  with  enemies  endowed  with 
powers  of  such  dreadful  energy. 

BoADiCEA ;  queen  of  the  Iceni,  in  Brit- 
ain, during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Having 
been  treated  in  tlie  most  ignominious 
manner  by  the  Romans,  she  headed  a 
general  insurrection  of  the  Britons,  at- 
tacked the  Roman  settlements,  reduced 
London  to  ashes,  and  put  to  the  sword  all 
strangers,  to  the  number  of  70,000.  Sue- 
tonius, the  Roman  general,  defeated  her 
in  a  decisive  battle,  and  B.,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies^  put  an 
end  to  her  own  life  by  poison. 

Boat  ;  properly,  a  vessel  propelled  by 
oars.  In  a  more  extensive  senae,  the  word 
is  applied  to  other  small  vessels,  which 
differ  in  construction  and  name,  according 
to  the  services  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. Thus  they  are  light  or  strong, 
sharp  or  fiat-bottomed,  open  or  decked, 
&c.,  according  as  they  are  intended  for 
swiftness  or  burden,  deep  or  shallow  wa- 
ter, &c. — ^The  barge  is  a  long,  light,  nar- 
row boat,  employed  in  harbors,  but  unfit 
for  sea.— The  Umg-hoat  is  the  largest  boat 
belonging  to  a  ship,  generally  tumished 
with  sails,  and  is  employed  for  cruising 
short  distances,  bringioff  heavy  articles  on 
board,  &c. — ^The  launcK  is  more  flat-bot- 
tomed than  the  long-boat,  which  it  ha^ 
generally  superseded.— The  pinnace  re- 
sembles a  bar^,  but  is  smaller. — The 
cutters  of  a  slup  are  broader  and  deeper 
than  the  barge  or  pinnace,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  light  articles,  passen- 
gers, &c.  on  boara. — yatoU  are  used  for 
Himilar  purposes,  and  are  smaller  than 
cutters. — A  gig  is  a  long,  narrow  boat, 
used  for  expedition,  and  rowed  with  six 
«r  eight  oars.— The  joUy-hoat  is  smaller 
than  a  yawl,  and  is  used  for  going  on 
shore. — A  merchant-ship  seldom  has  more 
than  two  boats,  a  long-boat  and  a  yawl. — 
A  wherry  is  a  light,  sharp  boat,  used  m  a 
river  or  harbor,  for  transiKDrting  passen- 
gers.—A  punt  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat, 
chiefly  used  for  one  person  to  go  on  shore 
fix>m  small  vessels. — A  sk^  is  a  small 
boat,  like  a  yawl,  used  for  passing  rivers. 
— ^A  MoMes  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in 
the  West  Indies  for  canning  hogsheads 


from  the  shore  to  ships  in  the  roads.— A 
fducea  is  a  large  passage-boat,  used  io 
the  Meditenanean.  with  firom  10  to  16 
banks  of  oars. — &mo  is  an  American 
word,  signifying  a  lanp,  flat-bottomed, 
heavy  boat,  about  30  teet  long,  and  12 
wide.  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  it 
is  called  a  gondola,  (See  Canoe^  GaUey^ 
&c.] 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  whose  name 
alone,  as  Mazzuchelli  justly  says,  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  thousand  encomiums,  was  the 
son  of  a  Florentine  merchant  His  family 
came,  originally,  from  Certaldo,  a  village 
in  Tuscany ;  whence  he  g^ves  himself 
the  appellation  da  Certaldo,  He  was  the 
offspring  of  an  illicit  connexion,  which  his 
father  £rmed,  while  on  a  visit  of  busi- 
ness, at  Paris,  and  was  boni  in  that  city, 
1313.  He  early  removed  to  Florence, 
where  he  be^an  his  studies,  and^  even  in 
childhood,  discovered  a  decided  fondness 
for  poetiy.    In  his  lOlh  year,  bis  fiither 

Eut  him  under  the  care  of  a  merchant,  to 
e  educated  in  his  business.  With  him 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  remained  there 
six  vears,  without  acquiring  any  fondness 
for  his  profession.  His  residence  of  eight 
years  at  Naples  was  equally  ineffectual 
to  this  purpose.  Instead  of  attending  to 
trade,  he  formed  the  closest  intimacy  witli 
several  learned  men  of  Florence  and 
Naples,  who  had  been  drawn  thither  by 
that  patron  of  the  arts,  king  Robert.  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  shared  in  the 
favor  of  the  prince ;  but  he  enjoyed  the 
particular  affection  of  a  natural  daughter 
of  his,  for  whom  he  composed  many  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  to  whom  he  often 
pays  homage  under  the  name  of  Fuim- 
rneUa,  Placed  in  fortunate  circumatancesi, 
with  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposition,  of 
a  sofl  and  pleasing  address,  the  favored 
lover  of  a  king's  daughter,  he  regarded 
with  more  aversion  Uian  ever  the  sta- 
tion for  which  he  had  been  intended. 
The  fondness  of  the  princess  for  poetry ; 
his  own  intimacy  with  scientific  and  lite- 
rarj'  men ;  tlie  tomb  of  Virgil,  near  Naples, 
which  he  used  to  visit  in  his  walks ;  the 
presence  of  Petnux-h,  who  was  received 
with  the  highest  distinction  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  and  who  went  from  that  oily 
to  Rome,  to  be  crowned  Avith  the  poetic 
laurel ;  the  intimacy  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  poets ; — all  operated  power- 
fully on  B.,  to  strengthen  and  fix  his 
natural  inclination  for  poetry  and  litera- 
ture. After  living  two  years  at  Florence 
with  his  father,  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  veiy  graciously  received 
by  the  queen  Joanna.    It  is  thought  that 
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it  yna  do  less  to  gratify  the  voting  queen, 
than  his  Fiaminetta,  that  be  wrote  his 
Decameron^  wliich  has  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  the  first  Italian  prose- writer.  On 
the  death  of  his  ftither,  becoming  master 
of  his  ovm  inclinations,  he  settled  at 
Florence,  where  his  first  woik  was  a  de- 
scrijHion  of  the  plague,  which  forms  the 
opening  of  the  Decameron.  He  after- 
wards wrote  the  life  of  Dante.  He  was 
chosen  to  inform  Petrarch,  at  Padua,  of 
his  recall  from  e^e,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  property  belonging  to  his  father, 
who  bad  died  daring  his  absence.  The 
fiiendship  of  these  t\i'o  men  of  genius 
continued  for  life.  When  B.,  some  yeare 
afler,  had  exliausted  his  fortune  in  the 
purchase  of  cosdy  books,  and  in  expen- 
sive pleasures,  he  found  in  Petrarch  the 
most  cenerous  assistance :  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  hid  fiiend  were  now  as  beneficial 
to  his  morals  as  they  had  been  to  his 
writings ;  in  fact,  to  bun  he  was  indebted 
for  tbe  change  which  took  place  in  hjs 
character.  A  dying  Carthusian  had  per- 
suaded him  to  renounce  all  the  pleas- 
uies  of  the  world:  Petrarch  softened  his 
delennination,  and  brought  him  back  to 
that  proper  medium  ¥mich  marks  the 
truly  wise  man.  New  troubles  in  Flor- 
ence induced  him  to  retire  to  Certaldo, 
where  be  owned  a  small  estate.  There 
he  proaecuted  his  labors  in  traoquillity. 
He  now  composed  several  historical 
works  in  Latin.  Among  these  is  the 
first  modem  work  which  contains,  in  a 
collected  form,  the  mythological  notices, 
which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancientSb  He  was  well  versed  in  Greek, 
and  had,  at  his  own  expense,  brought 
Lecntius  Piktus  of  Thessalonica  from 
Venice  to  Florence,  and  maintained  him 
diree  years  at  his  house,  in  order  to  learn 
Greek  of  him,  and  to  have  his  assistance 
in  expbuning  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
translating  tbsm  into  Latin.  He  was  the 
first  who  procured  copies  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  firom  Greece,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  spared  neither  cost  nor 
trouUe  to  obtain  good  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts.  At  die  same  time,  he  used 
aU  his  influence  to  excite  his  contem- 
poraries to  learn  the  Greek  language, 
and  substitute  the  study  of  the  ancients 
for  that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
The  reputation  which  he  nad  gamed 
twice  procured  for  him  important  misr 
aons  to  pope  Urban  V.  Having  fulfitted 
these,  he  returned  to  Certaldo^  and  re- 
sumed his  studies.  Here  be  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  and  lingeriiig  disorder,  which 
finally  left  him  in  a  elate  of  delnlity  as 


painful  as  the  disease  itself.  Upon  his 
recoveiy,  he  was  charged  with  a  difficult, 
but  very  flattering  trust  Dante  had  iQ- 
ways  been  the  otyect  of  his  highest  ad- 
miration. The  Florentines,  who  had 
once  persecuted  and  banished  that  illus- 
trious poet,  but  now  did  justice  to  his 
merits,  had  resolved,  by  wav  of  atone- 
ment to  his  memoir,  to  establish  a  public 
professorship  for  the  illustiTition  of  his 
poems,  which  were  every  day  becoming 
more  obscure,  as  the  distance  of  the  time 
when  they  were  written  became  greater. 
This  new  professorship  was  conferred 
upon  B.,  who  devoted  himself  to  it  with 
so  much  ardor,  that  his  health  could  never 
be  firmly  reestablished.  This  received  a 
further  shock  fi^m  the  death  of  his  in- 
structer  and  dearest  friend  Petrarch.  He 
survived  him  not  much  more  than  a  year, 
and  died  at  Certaldo,  Dec.  31, 1375,  On 
his  tomb  was  placed  this  inscription,  com- 
posed by  himself: 

Hac  sub  mole  jaoent  dneraB  ac  oasa  Joaanis, 
Mem  aedet  ante  Deum  mentis  ornata  labonun, 
Mortalis  vit».    Gemtor  Bocchaccius  Qli, 
'  Patria  Certakhim,  studium  fuit  ahna  poesis. 

— B.  appears,  in  all  his  works,  to  be  apoet 
of  the  richest  invention,  the  most  lively 
imagination,  and  the  tenderest  and  warm- 
est feeling.  In  prose,  he  is  a  perfect 
master  of  composition.  His  Decamenm, 
which  contains  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
tales,  partly  borrowed  fix>m  the  Proven^ 
poets,  is  uie  work  on  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  In  this  he  painted,  as  it 
were,  on  one  vast  canvas,  men  of  all 
ranks,  characters  and  ages,  and  incidents 
of  eveiT  kind,  the  most  extravasant  and 
comical,  as  well  as  the  most  touching  and 
tragic;  and  improved  the  Italian  lan- 
guage to  a  degree  of  excellence  never 
before  attained.  Of  his  other  works,  we 
will  mention  only  the  following :  La  Tt- 
aeidej  the  first  attempt  towards  an  Italian 
epic,  and  written  in  otUna  rimaj  of  which 
B.  is  considered  the  inventor;  Jhnoro$a 
Fuiofie,  a  long  poem  in  Una  rima  (the 
initial  letters  of  which  form  two  sonnets 
and  a  canzonet,  in  praise  of  the  princess 
Maria,  his  mistress,  whom  he  here  ven- 
tures to  address  by  her  proper  name| ;  Jl 
FHostralo^  a  romantic  poem  m  oUaxa  rtma ; 
JSI^aU  Fiesolanoy  in  the  same  measure ; 
Rime;  (most  of  his  sonnets,  canzonets. 
and  other  amatory  poems,  he  consigned 
to  tbe  flames,  after  reading  the  Italian 
poems  of  Petrarch ;  those  which  remain 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  against  his 
will);  UFSocopOfinweroamorosaFaiicafa. 
hunting  romance;  Uamorota  Fiammet' 
te,a  chaiming  tale;  L'Urbam  (thought 
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by  some  to  be  apurious) ;  UAmeU)  ostta 
J^hnfale  (TAmeto,  a  mixed  composition, 
partly  in  proae,  and  pvtly  in  vene;  t 
C(yrbaccioy  ossia  Ldberiitto  tPAmore,  a  pun- 
ffent  satii^  against  a  lady  who  had  of- 
fended him  I  and,  finaDy,  Ongtm,  vda  e 
Cosiumi  di  tkmU  Alighurij  a  work  inter- 
esting fbr  the  characteristic  traits  which 
it  records;  and  his  Commento  sopra  la 
Commedia  di  Dante^  which,  however,  is 
carried  no  farther  than  the  17th  Canto  of 
Dante's  Hell.  His  Latin  works  are,  De 
Gtnealt^iria  Dtcrvm^  lAbri  xv ;  Dt  Man" 
Hunif  Lacuwn,  St^varunij  Fhmorumy  Stag- 
norum  tt  Moarium  ^TomnHna  Libtr  ;^  Dt 
Cuuibus  Virorum  d  Feminarum  tUti^fnum, 
Libri  iv ;  De  ekais  Mulienbu» ;  and  Ec- 
loga. — A  new  critical  edition  of  the  27e- 
eameron^  with  a  historical  literanr  com- 
mentary, and  the  life  of  B.,  was  published 
at  Paris,  1823,  in  5  vols.— In  the  ducal 
libraiy  at  Florence,  among  the  manu- 
scripts collected  by  the  celebrated  Mag- 
liabecchi,  prof.  Ciampi  lately  discovered 
a  memorandum-book  of  B.,  containing  a 
record  of  his  studies,  and  some  curious 
circumstances  relating  to  himself  and  a 
number  of  his  distinguished  contempora- 
ries.   It  has  been  published. 

BoccAOE,  Marie  Anne  du,  a  celebrated 
French  poetess,  member  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Rome,  Bologna,  Padua,  Lyons 
and  Rouen,  was  bom  in  Rouen,  1710, 
died  1808.  She  was  educated  in  Paris, 
in  a  nunnery,  where  she  discovered  a 
love  of  poetry.  6he  beoime  the  wife  of 
a  receiver  of  taxes  in  Dieppe,  who  died 
soon  afler  the  marriage,  leaving  her  a 
youthful  widow.  She  concealed  her  tal- 
ents, however,  till  the  charms  of  youth 
were  past,  and  first  published  her  pro- 
ductions in  1746.  The  first  was  a  poem, 
on  the  mutual  influence  of  the  fine  arts  and 
sciences.  This  gained  the  prize  firom  the 
academy  of  Rouen.  She  next  attempted 
an  imitation  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  six  can- 
tos ;  then,  of  the  Death  of  Abel ;  next,  a 
tragedy,  the  Amazons ;  and  a  poem  in 
10  cantos,  called  tlie  ColunJbiad,  Madame 
du  Bocca^  was  praised  by  her  contera- 
l>oraries  with  an  extravagance,  fbr  which 
only  her  sex  and  the  charms  of  her  per^ 
son  can  account  Fbfrma  VenuSf  arte 
Mnenw,  was  the  motto  of  her  admirers, 
amonff  whom  were  Voltaire,  Fontenelle, 
andClairaut  She  was  always  surrounded 
by  distinguished  men,  and  extolled  in  a 
multitude  of  poems,  which,  if  collected, 
would  flu  several  volumes.  There  is  a 
mat  deal  of  entertaining  matteir  in  the 
mtters  which  she  wrote  on  her  trevds  in 
England  and  Holland,  and  in  which  one 


may  plainly  see  die  impMrion  she  made 
upon  her  contemporaries.  Her  works 
have  been  translated  into  Englirii,  Span- 
ish, German  aiHl  Italian. 

BoccHERiifi,  Lnigi,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser of  instrumenuJ  music,  was  bora  in 
1740^  at  Lucca,  and  received,  fitnn  the 
abbot  Yanncci,  music-master  of  the  arch- 
bishop, his  first  instruction  in  music  and 
on  the  violoncello.  He  iiirther  improved 
himself  in  the  art  at  Rome,  and  n^rwaids 
went,  with  Filippo  Manftedi,  hia  fKend 
and  countirman,  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
loaded  with  honors  and  presents  by  the 
kinff,  imd  was  a{>pointed  oy  the  academy 
to  nnmish  nine  pieces  of  his  composition 
annuaUy,  which  he  continued  to  do  till 
his  death,  in  180S.  The  kmg  of  Pnissia, 
Frederic  William  XL  'vdio  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  violoncello,  and  admired  R's 
compositions,  settled  upon  him  a  consid- 
erable pension,  on  conditioa  of  his  send- 
ing him  yearly  some  of  his  quartets  and 
quintets.  The  compositions  which  B. 
has  published  himself  consist  of  symfrfio- 
nies,  sextets,  quintet^  qnatuois,  tnos,  du- 
ets and  sonatas  fbr  the  violin,  violoncello 
and  piano-forte.  He  never  composed  any 
thing  for  the  theatre,  and  of  chureh  com- 
positions we  find  but  one,  hid  £faM  Ma- 
ter. The  adagiofs  of  B.  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  coimoissenis,  «id  the  despahr 
of  the  composers  of  his  time.  He  may 
be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  Haydn^aa 
he  vras  the  first  who  wrote  instmmemal 
quartets,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  Mi- 
gato,  and  determined  the  true  ditfacter 
of  this  species  of  musie.  His  mdo^fes 
are  more  hij^hr  esteemed  in  Franee  and 
Spain  than  m  Uetmany. 

BocCHETTA ;  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines, leading  fh>m  Lombardy  to  Genoa. 
Jt  is  defended  by  three  fbrtificatioiB.  In 
the  Austrian  waf  of  succession  (1746  and 
1747),  and  in  the  French  war,  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  important  events. 

BocnicA  was  the  founder  of  the  Indian 
empire  of  Cundinamarca.  The  inhalMt- 
ants  of  the  vallejr  of  BoMtk  had  a  tradi- 
tion, at  the  period  of  Sie  S]^ieh  con- 
rst,  that,  in  remote  times,  their  ancestors, 
Muisca  Indians,  lived  without  agricul- 
ture, laws  or  religion.  At  length  there 
appeared  among  them  a  venerable  old 
man,  of  fbreitfn  aspect,  dress  and  manners, 
who  taught  tnem  the  arts  of  life,  and  re- 
claimed them  fW>m  their  savage  oondMon. 
He  was  known  by  three  names — ^Bodb- 
eo,  ^emqueteba  and  ZtAe.  Acoompany- 
mm  him  was  a  beautiful  female,  named 
ChMMy  who,  onlike  the  wifb  <>t  Maoeo  €^ 
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IMC,  prided  henelf  in  thwaitiog  her  hu8- 
fwnd's  beneficent  purposes.  Making  the 
river  of  Bogota  to  overflow  by  magic,  she 
deluged  the  whole  valley,  and  reduced 
die  inhabitants  to  the  necessity  of  fleeing 
to  the  mountains  for  safety.  Hereupon 
Bochica  expelled  the  malevolent  Chia 
from  the  eaith,  and  she  became  the  moon. 
Then,  tearing  asunder  the  rocks  of  Te* 
auendama,  he  save  the  waters  an  exit  by 
mese  celebrated  falls,  and  freed  the  valley 
of  Bogoti  frt>m  inundation.  Introducuig 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  persuading  the 
inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  soil,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  state,  which  held  the  same 
rank,  in  this  part  of  America,  which  Peru 
did  ^rther  to  the  south.  The  institutions 
of  this  people  very  strikingly  resembled 
those  of  the  incas,  and  perhaps  had  a 
common  origin ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the 
conauest  of  south  America,  they  consti- 
tuted a  disdnct  people,  and  possessed  a  dis- 
tinct reli^on.  (see  Bt^otd,  CundinamanMj 
Mmsca ;  Compagnoni,  America,  xix,  107). 
BocKH,  Augustus,  one  of  the  greatest 
j^olo^ists  of  our  times,  was  'bom  at 
Carisnihe,  1785,  studied  at  Halle,  and,  in 
1811,  became  professor  of  classical  htera- 
ture  at  Beriin.  Two  works  will  immor- 
talize the  name  of  B.  with  the  students 
of  ancient  Iherature ;  first,  his  edition  of 
Pindar,  which  he  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic by  his  Specimen  Emendaiumum  in  Pin- 
dart  Carmina  (1810),  and  by  Obeervationes 
CnHoE  in  Pindari,  Frim^  Ol}(mp^  Ccarm, 
(1811 ;  the  laixe  Leipsic  edition,  1811— 
1821,  is  in  3  vols.,  4to.).  A  new  arrange- 
meot  oi  the  Pindaric  measures  is  here 
proposed,  founded  on  deep  and  extensive 
researches  into  the  music  of  the  Greeks. 
Even  those  who  entirely  reject  the  hy- 
potheses of  this  philologist  cannot  but 
acknowledge  his  erudition,  and  admire 
his  acuteness.  The  other  work,  to  which 
we  have  alhided,  is  on  the  Political  Econ- 
omy of  the  Athenians  (4  books,  Berlin, 
1817,  2  vols.).  No  work  has  liitherto 
appeared  in  Germany,  which  throws  so 
much  light  on  the  pohtical  life  and  public 
administration  of  any  ancient  people,  as 
this  of  B.  It  has  furnished  new  means 
for  illustrating  the  Atdc  orators  and  histo- 
nanSb  B.  bos  added  to  this  work  21  in- 
scriptions. Of  late  years,  he  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  woik  under 
tiie  patronage  of  the  Berlin  academy  of 
science,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  caUed 
CofTNW  bucriptumum  Grcscarum^  of  which 
tbe  first  volume  appeared,  in  1825,  at  Ber- 
fin,  in  foho.  The  smaller  writings  of  this 
author  relate  chiefly  to  Plato  (of  whose 
wofks  he  promised,  some  time  rinoe,  to 
13» 


give  a  new  edition),  and  to  the  Platonic 

philoeophera. 

Bode,  John  Elert,  an  astronomer,  bora 
at  Hamburg,  1747,  eariy  discovered  an 
inclination  for  mathematical  science,  in 
which  his  &ther,  and,  afterwajxls,  tbe 
famous  J.  G.  B&sch,  instructed  hiuL  He 
gave  the  first  public  proof  of  bis  knowl- 
edge by  a  short  work  on  the  solar  eclipse 
of  Aug.  5, 1766.  The  approbation  which 
this  received  encouraged  him  to  greater 
labors,  and  in  1768  appeared  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Stany 
Heavens  (9th  ed.  1822) ;  a  fimiiliar  trea- 
tise, on  astronomy,  which  has  done  much 
for  the  extension  of  correct  views  upon 
the  subject,  and  continues  to  do  so,  as  it 
has  kept  pace,  in  its  successive  editions, 
with  the  progress  of  the  science.  In 
1772,  the  B&Am  academy  chose  him  their 
astronomer,  and,  ten  years  afterwajnds,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  that  institution. 
His  heat  works  are  his  Astronomical  Al- 
manac (commencing  1774) — a  work  indis- 
pensable to  eveiT  astronomer;  and  his 
large  Celestial  Atlas  (HimmelaaUas),  in 
20  sheets,  in  which  the  industrious  editor 
has  ffiven  a  catalogue  of  17^40  stars 
(12,000  more  than  in  any  former  charts). 
B.  was  released  in  1825,  at  his  own  wish, 
finom  his  duties  in  the  academy  of  science, 
and  the  obeervatoir  in  Berlin.  His  place 
was  filled  by  professor  Encke,  formerly 
astronomer  at  Gotha. 

BoDiN,  Jean,  a  political  writer  o€  the 
16th  century,  was  oora  in  1530  or  1529, 
at  Angers ;  studied  law  at  Toulouse ;  de- 
livered lectures  on  jurisprudence  there, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and  practis- 
ed. Being  unsuccessfiil  in  his  profession, 
he  turned  his  talents  to  literary  labors; 
was  invited  by  Henry  III  to  his  court ; 
and  afterwards  travelled  with  the  king's 
brother  Francis,  duke  of  Alen^on  and 
Anjou,  to  Flanders  and  England,  where 
he  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  lec- 
tures, in  Cambridge,  on  his  work  De  la 
R^ffMique  (originallv  written  in  Frencb, 
but  afterwards  ti-anslated,  by  B.  himself, 
into  Latin).  When  the  duke  died,  he 
went  to  Laon,  married  there,  obtained  a 
judicial  office,  and  was  sent,  by  the  third 
estate  in  Vermandois,  1576^  as  deputy,  to 
the  estates  of  Blois.  Here  he  defended 
the  rif^hts  of  the  people,  and  the  hberty  of 
conscience.  His  conduct  made  him  many 
enemies  at  court.  He  also  prevailed  on 
the  city  of  Laon  to  decUre  itself  f^  the 
league,  in  1589,  representing  to  the  {  eople, 
that  the  naang  (^so  many  towns  and  par- 
liaments, in  fiivor  of  tlie  duke  of  Guise, 
was  not  a  rebellion^  but  rather  a  powerful 
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political  revolution.  He  afterwanda,  how- 
ever, submitted  to  Henry  IV.  He  died, 
1596,  at  Laon,  of  the  plague.  His  great 
work  is  that  entitled  Dt  tat  RipMique^  in 
which  he  gave  the  first  complete  essay 
towards  a  scientific  treatise  on  politics, 
and,  euided  by  his  own  experience,  sought 
to  strike  out  a  middle  course  between  the 
advocates  of  monarchy  and  democracy. 
His  Dhtumomanie,  and  his  Theatrum  Vm- 
versa  Mxtune  (Lvons,  1596),  show  how 
supendtion  and  learning  were  united  in 
his  character ;  but  the  charge  of  atheism, 
which  is  ntnmded  particularly  on  a  work 
entitled  Heptaplommmj  proceeds  fix>mthe 
relinpous  indinerence  which  was  noticed 
in  him  by  his  contemporaries. 
BoDLEiAif  Library.  (See  Libraries.) 
BoDLET,  sir  Thomas ;  the  founder  of 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  He  was 
bom  at  Exeter,  in  1544.  and  educated 
partly  at  Geneva,  whither  his  parents,  who 
were  Protestants,  had  retired  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  they  returned  home,  and  he 
completed  his  studies  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxfbrd.  He  afterwards  became  a 
ieuow  of  Merton  college,  and  read  lectures 
on  the  Greek  langua^  and  philosophy. 
He  went  to  the  continent  in  1576,  and 
spent  four  years  in  travelling.  He  was 
afterwards  eirrployed  in  various  embassies 
to  Denmark^  Germany,  France  and  Hol- 
land. In  1597,  he  returned  home,  and 
dedicated  die  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
re^stablishment  and  augmentation  of  the 
pubUc  library  at  Oxford.   This  he  accom- 

{>Iished,  procuring  books  and  manuscripts 
limself,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at  a 
great  exi)ense,  and,  by  his  influence  and 
persuasions,  inducing  his  fiiends  and  ac- 
quaintance to  assist  in  his  undertaking. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  sir  Henry  Savile,  and 
Thomas  Allen,  the  mathematician,  were 
among  the  pnncioal  contributors  on  this 
occasion.  The  library  was  so  much  aug- 
mented, that  sir  Thomas  B^  who  was 
knighted  at  the  accession  of  James  I,  was 
indueed  to  erect  an  additional  structura 
for  the  reception  of  the  increasing  quan- 
tity of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts. 
He  died  in  London,  1612,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  Merton  college,  in  the 
university.  He  bequeathed  nearly  the 
whole  or  his  property  to  the  support  and 
augmentation  of  the  library,  which  has 
been  so  much  enriched  by  subsequent 
benefactions,  that  it  is,  at  present,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  ins^tutions  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  (See  Rdiqnia  BodUi- 
em«,  London,  1703.) 
BoDHE  A,  John  Jacob ;  a  celebrated  Ger- 


man poet  and  scholar,  boni  at  Gpsifepg^e 
near  Zurich,  Julv  19,  1696.  Altboug:h 
he  produced  notninc  lemaikable  of  his 
own  in  poetry,  he  homed  to  open  the  way 
fbr  the  new  German  literature  in  this  de^ 
partment  He  was  the  antagonist  of  Gott- 
sched,  in  Leipsic,  who  aspired  to  be  the 
literary  dictator  of  the  day,  and  had  em- 
braced the  French  theory  of  taste,  while 
B.  inclined  to  the  Endiafti.  He  has  the 
honor  of  havinj^  had  Klopstock  imd  Wie- 
land  among  his  scholars.  B.  was^  for  a 
long  time,  professor  of  history  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was  a  copious  and  indefiitiffaUe 
writer,  entertained  many  incorrect  Views, 
but  was  of  service,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  German  literature,  which  w«» 
then  in  a  low  and  barbarous  state.  He 
died  at  Z&rich,  1783. 

BoDozTi,  Giambatista,  superintendent  of 
the  royal  press  at  Parma,  chief  printer  of 
his  Cathouc  majesty,  member  of  several 
academies  of  Italy,  knight  of  several  hi^ 
orders^  was  bom,  17&,  at  Saluzzo,  m 
Piedmont,  where   his   &ther   owned  a 
priming  establishment.    He  began,  while 
yet  a  boy,  to  employ  himself  in  engraving 
on  wood.    His  labors  meeting  with  suc- 
cess, he  went,  in  1758,  to  Rome,  and  was 
made  compositor  for  the  press  of  the 
/propaganda.    By  the  advice  of  the  su- 
penmendent,hemade  himself  acqutunted 
with  the  Oriemal  languages,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  kmd  of  printing 
required  in  them.    He  thereby  enabled 
himself  to  be  of  great  service  to  this  press 
by  restoring  and  putting  in  place  the 
types  of  several  Oriental  dphabets,  which 
had  fiillen  into  disorder.    The  infant  don 
Ferdinand,  about  1766,  had,  with  a  view 
of  difiusing  knowledge,  established  a  print- 
ing-house in  Parma,  after  the  model  of 
those  in  Paris,  Madrid  and  Turin.    B.  wa» 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  establishment,, 
which  be  made  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  and  gained  the  reputation  of 
having  far  surpassed  all  the  splendid  and 
beautiful  productions  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  art.    The  beauty  of  his  type,  ink 
and  paper,  as  well  as  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  technical  part  of  the  work, 
leaves  nothing  for  us  to  wish ;  but  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  edidons  is  seldom 
equal  to  their  outward  splendor.     His 
Homer  is  a  tnily  admirable  and  magnifi- 
cent work ;  indeed,  his  Greek  letters  are 
the  most  perfect  imimtions  that  have  been 
attempted,  in  modem  times,  of  Greek 
manuscript.     His  splendid  editions    of 
Greek,  J^tin,  Italian  and  French  claanc» 
are  highly  prissed.     He  died  at  Padua, 
Nov.  a5, 1813. 
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BoficK.    (See  BoMku.) 

BosHMS,  or  BoEBM,  Jacob ;  one  of  the 
moflt  renowned  myBtics  of  modem  times; 
bom,  in  1575,  at  Ahseidenbeiif,  a  TiUaipe 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  near  G6riitz ;  was  the 
son  of  poor  peasants;  remained  to  his 
10th  year  witnout  instructioBf  and  em- 
|rik>yed  in  tending  cattle.  The  beautiAil 
and  suUime  objects  of  nature  kindled  his 
imajrination,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
pro&imd  piety.  Raised  by  contempla- 
tion  above  his  circumstances,  and  undis- 
turbed by  exterior  influences,  a  strong 
sense  of  the  spiritual,  particulariv  of  the 
mysterious,  was  awakened  in  him,  and 
he  saw  in  all  the  woikings  of  nature 
upon  his  mind  a  revelation  of  God,  and 
even  imagined  himself  &vored  by  divine 
inspirations.  The  education  which  he 
recdved  at  school,  though  very  imper- 
feec,  comMng  only  of  writing,  ^Aing 
and  reading  the  Bible,  supplied  new  food 
ibr  the  excited  mind  of  the  boy.  He  be- 
came afterwards  a  shoemaker;  and  this 
sedentary  life  seems  to  have  strengthened 
his  contemplative  habits.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  disputes  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject  or  Cryptocalvinism  in 
Saxony ;  though  he  never  took  a  peraonal 
part  in  sectarian  controversies,  and  knew 
no  higher  delight  than  to  elevate  himseli^ 
un^smrbed,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
infinite.  B.  withdrew  himself  more  and 
more  fhun  the  world.  If  we  take  into 
view  his  retirement,  his  piety,  his  rich 
and  Cveiy  ima^nation,  his  imperfect  ed- 
ucation, his  i^ilosophical  desire  for  truth, 
together  with  his  abundance  of  ideas,  and 
his  dehifiion  in  considering  many  of  those 
ideas  as  hnmediate  communications  of 
the  Deity,  we  have  the  sources  of  his 
doctrine  and  his  worics.  His  writings 
are  Teiy  une<]ua],  but  always  display  a 
proibund  feeling,  and  must  be  judged 
with  indulgence  for  the  causes  just  men- 
tioned. In  1504,  B.  became  a  master 
ahoemaker  in  G6rlitz,  married,  and  con- 
tinued a  shoemaker  during  his  hfe.  Sev- 
eral visions  and  raptures,  that  is,  moments 
of  stronff  enthusiasm,  led  him  to  take  the 
pen.  His  first  woik  appeared  in  1616, 
and  was  called  •/Aurora.  It  contains  his 
revelations  on  God,  man  and  nature. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  prosecution  against 
him;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and  called 
upon,  fiiom  all  sides,  to  continue  writing. 
He  did  not,  however,  resume  his  pen 
until  1619.  One  of  his  most  important 
works  is,  Description  of  the  tiiree  Princi- 
ples of  the  Divine  Beinjr.  His  works 
eontun  profound  and  lofty  ideas,  mm- 
gled  with  many  absurd  and  oonfbsed  no- 


tions. He  died,  after  several  prowcutions 
and  acquittals,  in  1634.  Aoraham  von 
Frenkenberg  (who  died  in  165S),  his  bi- 
ographer and  admirer,  has  also  published 
and  explained  his  writings.  The  first  col- 
lection of  them  was  mane  in  Holland,  in 
1675,  by  Henry  Betke ;  a  more  compete 
one,  in  1683^  bv  Gichtel  (10  vols.,  Amster- 
dam}; fh>m  wiumi  the  fidlowers  of  B.,  a 
religious  sect  highlv  valued  for  their  si- 
lent, virtuous  and  oenevolem  life,  have 
received  the  name  QickMUim,  Another 
edition  appeared  in  Amsterdam,  in  1730, 
under  the  title  ThtoU^ia  revdatOj  2  voIsl 
4lo.;  the  most  coinpfete,  in  6  vols.  In 
England,  also,  B.'s  writinss  have  found 
many  admirers.  William  Law  published 
an  English  translation  of  them,  S  vols., 
4to.  A  sect,  taking  their  name  from  B., 
was  likewise  fomMd  in  Engfamd,  and 
in  1697,  Jane  Leade,  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  his,  established  a  particular  soci- 
ety for  the  explanation  of  his  writings, 
under  the  name  of  the  PkUade^iMtU.  It 
is  said  that  such  a  society  still  exists;. 
John  Pordage,  an  English  physician,  is 
also  well  known  as  a  commentator  on  B. 
BcBOTiA ;  a  countiy  of  ancient  Greece, 
bounded  N.  b^  Phocis  and  the  country 
of  the  Opuntian  Locrians;  E.  by  the 
Euripus,  or  strait  of  Euboea;  S.  by  Attica 
and  Megaris ;  and  W.  bv  the  Alcyoniau 
sea  and  Phocis ;  but  the  boundaries  were 
not  always  the  same.  In  the  north,  it  is 
mountainous  and  cold,  and  the  air  is 
pure  and  healthy,  but  the  soil  is  less  fer- 
tile than  that  of  the  other  portion,  which, 
however,  is  infested  by  unhealthy  vapors. 
The  mountainous  part  in  the  north  was 
called,  in  earlier  times,  ^oma.  Among 
its  mountains  are  several  remarkable  in 
history  and  mythology:  Helicon  (now 
Sag€ara)y  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx,  the 
Taumessus,  Ldbethrus  and  Petrachus. — 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
was  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle. 
It  was  first  occupied  by  Pelasnan  tribes. 
In  the  time  of  BoBotus  (son  of  Itonus  and 
grandson  of  Amphictyon,  from  whom  it 
18  said  to  have  derived  its  name),  these 
were  subject  to  the  Hellenists,  ft  was 
divided  into  small  states,  until  Cadmus 
the  Phcenician  founded  the  govemmlnt 
of  Thebes.  In  later  times,  all  Greece 
worshipped  tiie  Hereules  of  Thebes.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  Theban  king  Xanthus, 
most  of  the  cities  of  B.  formed  a  kind  of 
republic,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  chief 
city.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  raised 
Thebes,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  rank  of 
the  most  powerfiil  states  of  Greece.  In 
B.  are  several  celebrated  ancient  battle- 
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fiddsy  the  former  ^ory  of  which  has  been 
increaBod  by  hite  events,  namely,  Phit»a 
(now  the  viuage  KoMa),  where  Pausanias 
and  Aiistides  established  the  libei^  of 
Greece  by  their  victory  over  the  300,000 
Persians  under  Mardcmius ;  Leuctra  (now 
the  village  Part^ffogia)^  where  Epaminon- 
das  cheated  the  ambitious  Spartans ;  Co- 
ronto,  where  the  Spartan  Agesilaus  de- 
feated the  Thehans ;  and  Chieronea  (now 
Capranu),  where  Philip  founded  the 
Macedonian  greatDess  on  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  liberty.  Near  Tanagra,  the  birth- 
place of  Corinna  (q.  v.),  the  best  wine 
was  produced ;  here,  ako,  cocks  were 
bred,  of  remarkable  size,  beauty  and 
courage,  with  which  the  Grecian  cities, 
passionately  fond  of  cock-fighting,  were 
supplied.  Refinement  and  cultivation  of 
miod  never  made  such  progress  in  B,  as 
in  Attica.  The  Boeotians  were  vigorous, 
but  slow  and  heavy.  Several  Thebans, 
however,  were  worthy  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, and  Bpaminondas  distinguished 
himself  as  much  in  philosophy  as  by  his 
militanr  talenta  The  people  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  music,  and  exceUed  in 
it.  They  had  also  some  great  poets  and 
artists^  Hesiod,  Pindar,  the  poetess  Co- 
rinna, and  Plutarch,  were  Boeotians. 

BoERHAAVE,  Hcimann,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  ^ysicians  of  the  18th  century, 
v?as  bom,  JOec.  13,  1668,  at  Woorhout, 
near  Leyden,  and  received  from  his  Ei- 
ther a  liberal  education.  Before  he  was 
11  years  old,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Latin  and  Greek.  An  obstinate  ul- 
cer on  his  left  thigh,  which,  for  7  years, 
resisted  all  medi<>al  remedies,  was  the 
means  of  directing  his  thoughts  and  in- 
clinations to  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
1682,  he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  study 
theology.  Here  he  gave,  at  the  age  of 
20,  the  first  public  proof  of  his  learning 
and  eloquence.  He  pronounced  an  aca- 
demic oration  before  Gronovius,  with 
whom  he  studied  Greek,  Qud  probaturj 
bene  irUdledam  a  Cicerone^  et  tw^vtaiam 
esse  SenterUiam  JEpicuri  de  sumimo  Bono 
(Leyden,  1690, 4to.)  In  this,  B.  attached 
the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  witli  so  much 
talent,  that  the  city  rewarded  hun  with  a 
gdd  medal.  In  1689,  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  main- 
tained an  inaugural  dissertation,  De  Dis- 
Undiont  Mentis  a  Corpore  (Leyden,  1690). 
He  now  commenced,  at  the  age  of  22, 
the  study  of  medicine.  Drelincourt  was 
his  first  and  onlv  teacher.  From  him  he 
received  only  a  little  instruction ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  B.  learned  l^  his 
own  solitary  study  a  science  on  which 


he  was  afterwards  to  exert  so  impoitui 
an  influence.  He  first  studied  anatomy, 
but  rather  in  the  works  then  in  vogue,  of 
Vesale,  Bartholin,  &c.,  than  in  the  ^s- 
secting  room.  He  was  present,  indeed, 
at  most  of  the  dissections  of  Nuck,  but 
still  the  vrant  of  a  practical  study  of 
anatomy  is  evident  in  all  his  writings. 
The  influence  which  he  had  in  improving 
anatomy,  notwithstanding  the  defect  we 
have  noticed,  must  be  tnS^  to  the  doee 
connexion  of  this  mechanical  science 
with  physiology  and  medicine.  As,  in 
these  last,  he  made  use  of  mechanical 
iUustrations,  his  example  induced  the 
anatomists  to  apply  themselves  to  an  ac- 
curate study  of  the  forms  of  the  organs, 
as  may  be  noticed  in  all  the  anatomists 
of  that  time — Santorini,  Morgagni,  Val- 
salva, Winslow,  Albinus,  &c.  After  this 
preliminary  study,  which,  in  foct,  is  the 
groundwork  of  medical  science,  B.  read 
all  the  works,  ancient  and  modem,  on 
medicine,  in  the  order  of  time,  proceed- 
ing fipom  his  contemporaries  to  Hippocra- 
tes, with  whose  superior  excellence  and 
correct  method  he  was  forcibly  struck  in 
this  course  of  reading.  He  also  studied 
botany  and  chenustiy,  and,  although  still 
I>reparing  himself  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, was  made,  in  1693,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine at  Haiderwick.  His  dissertation 
was  De^  VtUitate  explorandorum  Exdremen- 
torvm  «n  ,M!gris,  ut  Signomm.  After  his 
return  to  Leyden,  some  doubts  being 
raised  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  he  finally  de- 
termined to  follow  the  profession  of  med- 
icine. In  1701,  the  university  of  Leyden 
chose  him,  on  the  death  of  Brelincouit, 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medi- 
cine ;  on  which  occasion,  he  pronounced 
his  dissertation  De  comm€rukmdo  Studio 
HippocraHco.  In  this,  with  an  enthusi- 
asm excited  by  the  study  of  Hippocrates, 
he  demonstrates  the  correcmess  of  the 
method  pursued  by  that  great  mnHf  and 
establishes  its  exclusive  superiority:  it 
had  been  well  if  he  himself  bad  never 
deviated  fitim  it  B.  now  began  to  devei- 
ope  those  £reat  and  peculiar  excellences, 
which  maxe  him  a  pattern  to  all  who 
undertake  the  office  of  instruction.  Pu- 
crowded  fifom  all  quarters  to  hear 
In  1703,  he  delivered  another  dis- 
sertation, De  Usu  Ratiocimi  mechanici  in 
Medtdnoj  I^eyden,  1703.  In  this,  he  be- 
gan to  deviate  firom  the  Hippocratic 
method,  and  to  introduce  the  first  prin-^ 
ciples  of  a  defective  system,  to  which  his 
eminent  talents  gave  afterwards  exclusive 
currency.  In  1709,  the  university  of 
Leyden  was  at  length  enabled  to  reward 
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him  for  his  serviees,  by  appointing  him 
professor  of  medicine  and  botany  in  Hot- 
ton's  place.  It  is  remarisable,  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  delivered  a  (Ussertatjon,  ^uA 
raptrgata  Mtdieina  facUis  assenhv  San' 
phdlaSf  livhich  deserves  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  those  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  study  of  Hippocrates.  In  this 
dissertation,  he  is  for  carrying  back  the 
science  to  its  original  simplicity — to  obser- 
Tation  and  experience — quite  contraiy  to 
the  spirit  which  guided  his  own  system. 
The  course  of  instruction,  to  which  B. 
was  now  devoted,  induced  him  to  pub- 
lish two  works,  on  which  his  fiime  still 
rests,  viz.  Institutiones  Medicm  in  Vsus 
anmuE   Ej^citatiomB   domesHeos ;     and 

Jnorhts  in  Usian  Bodrina  MediciruB,  In 
the  former,  which  is  a  model  of  compre- 
hensive erudition  and  clear  method,  he 
unfolds  his  system  in  its  full  extent :  in 
the  latter,  he  undertakes  the  classification 
ef  diseases,  and  discourses  separatelyon 
their  causes,  nature  and  treatment  The 
profeflsorship  of  botany,  which  he  also 
filled,  contrmuted  no  less  to  his  reputa- 
tion. He  rendered  essential  services  to 
botany  by  his  two  catalogues  of  plants  in 
the  nrden  of  Leyden,  the  number  of 
which  he  had  very  much  increased.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  description 
and  delineation  of  sever«J  new  plants, 
and  the  introduction  of  some  new  spe- 
cies. In  1714,  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
university,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office,  delivered  an  oration,  De  eonrnd- 
rondo  eerto  tii  PhysieU,  one  of  bis  best 
raeces.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  he  took 
bidloo*8  place  in  the  office  of  practical 
instruction,  in  which  he  was  employed 
more  than  10  years.  Anticipating  the 
great  advantages  of  clinical  institutions, 
and  wishing  to  unite  practice  with  theoiy, 
he  opened  an  hospital,  where  he  lectured 
to  his  pupils  twice  a  week,  on  the  history 
of  ihe  oiseases  before  them,  confining 
himself  to  the  particular  phenomena  in 
each  case  presented  to  their  observation. 
Busily  occupied  as  he  already  was,  the 
university  conferred  on  him,  at  the  aeath 
of  Lemort,  the  professorship  of  chemistiy, 
which  science  he  had  taught  since  1709. 
On  this  occasion  he  delivered  his  disser- 
tation De  Chemia  auos  Errores  extmr- 
ganU,  Although  the  relations  whicn  B. 
supposes  to  ejdst  between  chemistry  and 
meoicine  are  ill-founded,  he  deserves 
credit  for  rendering  the  science  intelligi- 
hle  and  familiar  in  his  excellent  if orks  on 
this  8ul:ject.  His  Elements  of  Chemistnr 
is,  perhaps,  his  finest  production,  and, 


notwithstanding  the  entire  refolutioii 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  branch  of 
science,  is  still  highly  valuable.  His  ex- 
periments are  remarkable  for  their  aecu- 
racy.  The  part  which  treats  of  organic 
bodies  is  exceedingly  good  for  that  pe- 
riod. So  extensive  a  sphere  of  action 
gained  for  B.  a  fome  that  fow  learned 
men  have  enjoyed.  People  came  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  ask  his  advice. 
Hispropeitv amounted,  at  his  death,  to 
2,000,000  florins— a  very  extraordinary 
fortune  for  a  man  of  ms  profoasion  in 
Enrope.  Peter  the  Great  visited  him  on 
his  travels,  and  a  Chinese  mandarin  wrote 
to  him  with  the  address,  <*To  Boerhaave, 
the  celebrated  phvsician  in  Europe."  In 
1722,  an  attack  or  the  gout,  accompanied 
with  a  stroke  of  the  apoplexy,  obliced 
him  to  remit  his  active  pursuits,  ^w 
returns  of  his  disorder,  in  1727  and  1729; 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  professorships 
of  chemistry  and  bc^any,  which  he  had 
held  for  20  years.  In  1730,  he  was  tfain 
appointed  rector,  and,  at  the  close  or  his 
term,  delivered  a  celebrated  address,  De 
Honorey  Medici  Servihie^  peihape  the  best 
of  all  those  essays,  in  winch  he  represents 
the  phyracian  as  the  servant  or  nature, 
whose  activity  he  is  to  awaken  and  di- 
rect In  this  he  returned,  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  the  principles  of  Hippocrates, 
fix>m  which,  indeed,  he  had  never  depart- 
ed fhr  in  practice.  In  1736,  his  disorder 
returned  with  increased  violence,  and, 
after  a  few  months,  put  an  end  to  his  lifo, 
at  -the  age  of  70.  The  city  erected  a 
monument  to  him  in  St  Peter's  church, 
with  his  favorite  motto  upon  it-^-SimpUx 
ti^um  veru 

jBoethtus,  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatns 
Severinus,  a  man  celebrated  fbr  his  vir- 
tues,, services,  honors  and  tragical  end, 
was  bom  about  470  A.  D.,  in  Rome  or 
Milan,  of  a  rich,  ancient  and  respectaUe 
ftmily ;  was  educated  in  Rome,  in  a  man- 
ner well  calculated  to  develope  his  ex- 
traordinary abilities;  afterwaros  w^it  to 
Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  of 
taste  and  science,  and  studied  philosophy 
under  Proclus  and  others.  Returning  to 
Rome,  he  was  graciously  received  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  CJstrogoths,  then 
master  of  Italy,  loaded  with  marks  of  fii- 
vor  and  esteem,  and  soon  raised  to  t^ 
first  offices  in  the  empire.  He  exerted 
the  best  infiuence  on  the  administration 
of  this  monarch,  so  that  the  dominion  of 
tiie  Goths  promoted  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  who  were  subject  to 
them.  He  was  Ions  the  oracle  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  idol  of  the  people. 
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The  hijffaest  honors  were  thought  inade- 
quate to  reward  hia  virtues  ana  aervicea. 
But  Theodoric,  as  he  p:ew  old,  became 
irritable,  jealous,  and  distruatiul  of  those 
about  hiiD.  The  Goths  now  indulged  in 
aU  sorts  of  oppression  and  extortion, 
while  B.  ezerteci  himself  in  vain  to  re« 
Strain  them.  He  had  aheady  made  ma- 
nv  enemies  by  his  strict  integrity  and 
vigilant  justice.  These  at  last  succeeded 
in  prejudicing  the  king  against  him,  and 
rendering  him  suspicious  of  B.  The  op- 
position of  B.  to  their  unjust  measures 
was  construed  into  a  rebellious  temper, 
and  he  was  even  accused  of  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  arrested,  imprisoned 
and  executed,  A.  D.  524  or  526.— While 
he  was  at  the  helm  of  state,  he  ibund  rec- 
reation from  his  toilsome  occupations  in 
the  studv  of  the  sciences,  and  devoted  a 
part  of  his  leisure  to  the  construction  of 
mathematical  and  musical  instruments, 
some  of  which  he  sent  to  Clothaire,  king 
of  France.  He  vnis  also  much  given  to 
the  study  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers 
and  mathematicians,  and  wrote  Latin 
translations  of  several  of  them.  His  most 
celebrated  work  is  that  composed  durinff 
his  imprisonment,  On  the  Consolations  of 
Philosophy.  It  is  written  in  prose  and 
verse  mtennixed.  The  elevation  of 
thoufffat,  the  nobleness  of  feelinff,  the  ease 
and  distinctnesB  of  style,  which  it  exhib- 
its, make  this  composition,  short  as  it  is, 
far  superior  to  any  other  of  the  age. 
(Principal  edition,  Basil,  1570,  folio.  A 
modem  one  of  some  value  appeared  at 
Gkisgow,  1751, 4to.) 

BoETTc HER,  John  Frederic,  the  invent- 
or of  the  Dresden  porcelain,  bom  Feb.  5, 
1682,  at  Schleiz,  in  the  Voistland,  in  his 
15th  year  went  from  Magdeburg,  where 
he  received  his  early  education,  to  Beiiin, 
as  apprentice  of  an  apothecary.  '  There 
he  devoted  his  nights  to  the  art  of  making 
gold.  Hb  want  of  sleep  rendered  him  so 
stupid,  during  the  day,  as  to  draw  upon 
him  many  reproofe,  tiU,  at  last,  he  acauir- 
ed  some  consideration  by  showing  little 
pieces  of  gold,  which  be  pretended  to 
have  made.  Oct  1, 1701,  he  changed,  as 
it  is  said,  in  the  presence  of  several  wit- 
nesses, 18  pieces  of  silver  into  fine  gold. 
As  this  was  much  talked  of)  the  king  de- 
sired to  see  him,  and  B.,  believinff  he  was 
to  be  arrested  as  an  adept  (q.  v.),  fled  to 
Saxony.  The  king  of  Saxony  gave  him 
large  sums  of  money,  which  he  wasted,  still 
keeping  his  employer  in  suspense.  His 
majesty  finally  became  very  impatient  to 
see  the  gold.    B.,  therefore,  in  1704,  at- 


tempted to  escape,  but  was  overtaken,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  Tschimhausen, 
who  had  discovered  a  kind  of  porcelain,  in- 
vented an  improved  composition  of  it,  with 
which  he  hoped  to  appease  the  king,  who 
spent  immense  sums  in  China  ware.  In 
1705,  B.  invented  the  Dresden  porcelain, 
which  has  since  become  so  famous.  He 
made  use  of  a  clay  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Meissen.  The  king,  upon  tliis^, 
made  him  a  baron  of  the  empire  and  di- 
rector of  the  new  manufaetoiy  of  porce- 
lain in  Meissen,  though  he  was  often 
treated  as  a  prisoner,  lest  the  secret  should 
be  betrayeo.  He  was  finally  removed 
fipom  his  dignity,  on  account  of  his  im- 
moral life,  and  died,  March  13, 1719,  in 
the  greatest  poverty,  so  that  he  did  not 
even  leave  sumcient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral. 

BoGPAifowiTSCH,  Hippolyt  Federo- 
witsch,  the  Russian  Anacreon,  was  bom 
in  1743,  at  Perewolotschna,  in  White 
Russia.  His  father  was  a  physician.  He 
was  designed  for  an  engineer ;  went,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  eng^eering,  to 
Moscow,  in  1754,  and  entered  an  acad* 
emy  there ;  but  the  sight  of  a  splendid 
play,  and  the  reading  of  Lomonossow's 

S>em8,  turned  his  inclination  to  poetry, 
e  wiahed  to  become  an  actor,  but  the 
manager  of  the  theatre,  Cheraekow,  dis- 
suaded him  from  his  purpose.  By  his 
advice,  he  applied  himselr  to  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  leamine  fbreicn 
lanffuages.  He  gained  patrons  and  friends, 
and,  in  1761,  was  made  inspector  in  the 
university  of  Moscow,  and  afterwards 
translator  in  the  depaitment  of  foreign 
aflairs.  In  1762,  he  travelled  with  count 
Beloselsky,  as  secretaiy  of  legation,  to 
Dresden,  where  he  devoted  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  and 
of  poetry,  tiU  1768.  The  beautiful  pic- 
tures in  the  gallery  of  that  place  inspired 
him  to  write  his  Psyche  {Dusckenka)^ 
which  appeared  in  1775,  and  fixed  his 
fkme  on  a  lasting  foundation.  After  this, 
he  devoted  himself  to  music  and  poetry, 
in  solitarv  study  at  Petersburg,  till  Cath- 
arine called  him  from  his  retirement. 
He  then  wrote,  on  different  occasions, 
several  dramatic  and  historical  pieces.  In 
1788,  he  was  made  president  of  tiie  im- 
perial arehives.  In  1795,  he  took  leave 
of  the  court,  and  lived  as  a  private  man 
in  Little  Russia.  Alexander  recalled  him 
to  Petersburg,  where  he  lived  till  1803. 
He  was  as  renuukable  for  modesty  as  for 
geniu^i,  and  a  man  of  childlike  goodness 
and  vivacity. 
BoootX,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanisli 
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coiMjiiest,  was  the  seat  of  empire  of  one 
of  the  roost  chnlized  states  of  America, 
that  of  the  Af uisca  Indians.  Owing  to 
the  fertility  of  the  great  valley  of  BogotA, 
which  has  been  thought  capahle  of  sus- 
taining a  population  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions, It  contained  a  comparatively  dense 
population  of  Indians,  whose  advances  in 
refinement  rendered  them,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  rivals  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuzco.  They  traced  the  foundation  of 
their  religious  and  political  institutions  to 
Bochica,  whose  history  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Manco  Capac.  They  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Spanish  general  Gonzalo 
Ximenez  di  Quesada.  (See  BoMca^ 
Oundtnamareoy  Muiaea;  Compagnoni,  t 
xix;  Humboldt;  Robinson's  BogotA.) 

BoootX,  or  Sa^a  Ft  nfi  BoootX  ;  a 
city  of  South  America,  the  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  and  formeiiy  the 
capital  of  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Grena- 
da. Lon,  re  ly  W. ;  hit  4°  ae'  N.  The 
population  has  of  late  been  variously 
stated,  from  less  than  90,000  to  60,000. 
It  is  situated  in  a  spacious  and  luxuriant 
plain,  elevated  6721  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  lies  to  the  east  of  the  prin- 
cipal chain  of  the  Andes.  Two  small 
streams  flow  through  the  town,  which 
join  the  river  Funza,  or  Bo^ta,  at  a  short 
distance.  The  city  contams  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  a  university,  a  mint,  an  hos- 
pital, and  various  bther  public  buildings. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved. 
The  city,  by  reason  of  its  elevation,  en- 
joys the  temperature  of  perpetual  spring ; 
the  mean  heat  being  57.74,  and  Hie  ther- 
mometer having  a  range  of  only  a  few 
degrees.  The  plains  around  Bogota  pro- 
duce two  regular  harvests  in  a  year. 

Bogota  or  Fuxza  river.  (See  Tequen- 
damoj  Catearaet  of.) 

Bohemia,  B<shbim,  BonvnzfM,  has  its 
name  Grom  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  nation,  who 
settled  there  about  600  B.  C,  under  their 
leader  Segovesus,  a  nephew  of  Ambiga- 
tus,  kinff  of  the  Bituriges,  but  were  after- 
wards luraost  all  driven  out  by  tlie  Mar- 
comanni.  About  tlie  midctte  of  the  4th 
century,  B.,  then  inhabited  by  German 
nations,  enjoyed  a  settled  and  quiet  gov- 
ernment under  its  dukes,  who  were,  as 
ym,  but  little  known.  In  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  a  numerous  army  of 
Selavonians  (Orec^bioe,  Tseheckefij  as  the 
Bohemians  still  call  tbemselvesl  who  had 
hitherto  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  invaded  B.  (as  some  say,  under  the 
command  of  one  Zecko),  conquered  the 
country,  and  put  it  under  cultivation. 
Aceordhig  to  others,  Zecko  was  entirely 


unconnected  with  the  Selavonians,  and 
his  successors  were  havd  pressed  by  that 
people,  although  his  descendants  were 
never  quite  expelled  fix)m  the  land.    1^ 
first  of  them  who  is  known  to  us  by 
name  was  Przeraislas,  a  peasant,  whom 
the  princess  Libussa  enioused,  633,  and 
raised  to  the  throne.    Although  Charle- 
magne and  some  of  his  successors  com- 
pelled B.  to  pay  tribute,  this  subjection 
did  not  continue  long.    In  840,  B.,  Si- 
lesia and  Moravia  were  fiee  from  all  for- 
eign dominion,  and  governed  by  their 
own  dukes,  altiiough  still  maintaining  a 
sort  of  confederacy  with  the  German  em- 
pire.   In  1061,  Heniy  IV  gave  the  title 
of  king  to  the  duke  of  B.,  which  was  not, 
however,  generally  recognised    till    the 
time  ofWratislauSyin  1086.    Afterwards, 
about  1230,  Philip  conferred  the  reyal 
dignity  on  Przemlslas  and  bis  successors. 
It  was  confirmed  by  Frederic  II,  since 
whose  time  B.  has  retiiained  a  kingdom. 
The  male  descendants  of  the  old  kings 
ceased  with  Wenzel  V,  in  1305,  on  whose 
death,  John  of  Luxembuiv  obtained  the 
crown  by  marriage,  in  1310,  and  left  it  to 
his  descendants.    After  this,  Charles  IV 
(of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  under  the 
name  of  CharUs  /,  who  very  much  im- 
proved  the  kingdom),  and  his  sons,  Wen-* 
zeslaus  and  Sigismund  (the  latter  near- 
ly lost  B.  in  the  religious  war  with  the 
Hussites),  united  the  crown  of  B.  to  that 
of  the   German  empue.     After   Sigis- 
mund*s  death,  1437,  B.  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, who  died  in  1439,  and  the  crown 
descended  to  his  son  Ladislaus,  bom  after 
his  death,  1440  (hence  sumamed  PoMa- 
mus),  who  being  at  the  same  time  king  of 
Hungary,  B.  was  separated  again  m>m 
the  German  stales.    After  his  d^th,  1457, 
the  people  chose  G^eorge  von  Podiebrad, 
who  had  been  regent,  for  their  king,  in 
1458,  and,  in  1469,  when  he  was  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  they  elected  the 
Polish  prince  Wlaoisiaus,  who,  however, 
did  not  come  into  possession  of  the  throne 
till  the  death  of  Geom,  in  1471.    He 
was  succeeied,  1516,  after  a  reign  of  45 
years,  by  his  son  Louis.     These  were 
both  also  kings  of  Hungarv.    Lewis  be- 
ing killed  in  a  battle  witii  the  Turks  near 
Mohatz,  in  1526,  B,  fell  to  the  house  of 
Austria.    The   brother-in-law  of  Louis, 
Maximilian's  secdnd  grandson,  the  areh- 
duke  Ferdinand,  succeed  to  tiie  crown. 
This  prince  desired  the  Bohemians  to 
take   up  arms  in  the    Smalkaldic   war 
against  the  electbr  of  Saxony ;  but.  find- 
ing them  averse  to  his  wishes,  and  threat- 
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euing  to  rebel  a^ainet  him,  h^  conduded 
towme  them  with  creat  harshnesB,  after 
the  Tictoiy  of  Chanes  V.  at  Mik^lberg, 
and  declared  B.  an  absolute  mobarchy. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maximilian 
(15641  and  he  by  his  sons  Rodolph  (1576), 
and  Matthias  (1612].  Towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  latter  prince,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infiingements  upon  the  re- 
ligious Uberty  of  the  Protestants,  troubles 
arose,  which  threatened  the  house  of 
Austria  with  the  loss  of  B.  In  1619,  the 
people  invited  Frederic  V,  elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Ferdinand  II,  who  had  been  already 
crowned  kin^  during  the  life^time  of  his 
cousin  MattliiBs.  But,  when  the  yictory 
at  Prague,  Nov.  9, 16S0,  had  decided  the 
war  in  &vor  of  the  emperor,  those  who 
had  joined  m  the  rebellion  were  most  rig- 
orouslv  dealt  with :  27  of  them  were  ex- 
ecute<i,  16  banished  or  unprisoned  for  life, 
and  their  goods  confiscated.  The  sen- 
tence of  confiscation  was  also  extended 
to  tiiose  who  had  already  died,  and  to  29 
who  had  escaped,  as  well  as  to  728 
wealthy  lords  and  knights,  who  had  vol- 
untarily acknowledged  their  ofi^ce. 
The  Protestant  religion,  which,  was  held 
by  three  fourths  of  me  people,  was  rooted 
out ;  Rodolpfa's  imperial  edict  was  revok- 
ed (1627),  and  B.  reduced  to  an  absolute 
and  herniary  monarchy,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  established  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  all  others.  From  this  time 
B.  continually  declined.  Historv  hardly 
furnishes  a  parallel  instance  of  such  a 
complete  triunmh  of  mere  brute  force 
ov«r  the  spirit  of^a  people.  The  house  of 
Uapsburg  has  to  answer  for  this  violation 
of  human  rights.  More  than  90,000  fiim- 
ilies  (185  of  which  were  of  the  rank  of 
lonls  and  knights),  all  the  Protestant  min- 
isters and  teachers,  a  multitude  of  artists, 
tradesmen  and  mechanips,  who  refused 
to  become  Catholics,  emigrated  to  Saxo- 
ny, Brandenburg,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Ate.  In  the  mountain  and  forest  villa^ges, 
however,  out  of  the  way  of  the  Jesuits 
and  soldiers,  many  secret  Protestants  still 
remained.  Since  that  period,  the  Bohe- 
mian language  has  been  disused  in  pubhc 
uransactions.  In  the  30  years'  war,  B. 
was  entirely  desolated ;  it  lost  the  best 
of  its  strength  and  wealth.  When  Fer- 
dinand II  died,  in  1637,  there  remain- 
ed of  the  732  towns,  34,700  villages,  and 
3,000,000  of  mhabitants,  which  B.  con- 
tained in  1617,  only  130  towns,  a  little 
more  than  6000  villages,  and  780,000  m- 
habitants!  After  the  death  of  Charles 
VI  (1740),  Charies  Albert,  elector  of  Ba- 


varia,  laid  claioi  to  the  coown,  and  ik» 
oath  of  allowance  was  taken  to  him  in 
Pra^e ;  but  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  B.,  which  has 
remained  ever  since  one  of  the  richest 
iewels  in  the  Austrian  diadem. — ^The 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  bounded  op  the 
west  by  Bavaria,  on  the  east  by  Moravia 
and  Silesia,  on  the  north  by  Lusatia  and 
Miania,  and  on  the  south  fay  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  It  contains  20,200  square  miles, 
and  over  3,380,000  inhabitants  (of  whom 
2,170,000  are  Czechs,  and  more  than 
50,000  Jews),  in  286  large  towns  (gtadU), 
275  maricet-towns,  and  11,924  villages. 
The  prevailing  rehgion  is  the  Roman 
Cathcuic ;  other  sects,  however,  ara  toler- 
ated. The  language  of  the  country  is 
Bohemian,  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonic :  in 
some  districts,  and  in  most  of  the  ciuea, 
German  is  apdcen.  B.  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountains,  is  covered  with 
large  forests,  and  considerable  ponds. 
The  niunber  of  the  latter  is  reckoned  at 
20,000.  Its  plains  are  remarkably  fertile. 
The  largest  nvera  are  the  Elbe  and  the 
Moldau.  All  sorts  of  grain,  flax,  hops 
(the  best  in  Europe)  and  firuits  are  ex- 
ported. Wine  is  not  abundant,  but,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Melnic,  of  pretty 
ffood  quality.  The  raising  of  sheep, 
horses,  swine  and  poultiyis  carried  on  to 
a  conaiderable  extent  The  mines  yield 
silver  (1623, 13,673  marks),  copper,  excel- 
lent tin  (1800  cwL),  filets  and  other  pro- 
cious  stones,  iron  (200,000  cwL),  cobalt, 
arsenic,  uranium  and  tuncsten,  antimony, 
vitriol,  alum,  calamine,  sulphur,  and  coal 
in  abundance.  There  are  also  numerous 
mineral springsflSO), but Uttle salt  Man- 
ufactories of  difterent  kinds  are  establish- 
ed in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  linen,  cambric, 
lace,  thread  and  veil  &ctories,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind.  These,  in  1801,  yielded 
goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  20,000,000 
norins :  half  of  this  amount  was  exported 
from  the  country.  The  woollen  manu- 
factories produced  an  amount  of  10,000,000 
Borins.  The  woollens  have  advanced,  of 
late  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  Bohemian  glass  (there  are  78  glass- 
houses) is  the  best  in  Europe,  and  is  car- 
ried to  Spain,  America,  Ruseaa  and  tlie 
Levant,  to  the  amount  of  2,500,000  florins. 
Besides  these,  there  are  8  mirror  factories. 
At  Turnau  there  are  manufiictories  of 
composition-stones,  porcelain  and  earthen 
ware,  &c.  Of  considerable  importance, 
too,  is  the  manufiicture  of  hats  of  the  fin- 
est sort,  of  paper,  of  silk  stufis,  pofished 
garnets,  musical  instruments,  and  many 
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«ltar  articles.  B.  contains,  besides  the 
cjnr  of  Prague,  16  circles^  goyerned  by 
officen  appoioted  yearly.  The  most  im- 
fiortant  places  are  the  cities  of  Buntzlau, 
Meinik,  Tumau,  Reicbenberg,  Trautenau, 
KutteDbeig,  Budweis,  Pilaen,  Carlsbad 
(q.  yX  Joachimsthal,  Teplitz  (q.  v.),  Eger ; 
the  fortresses  of  KonigiDgr&tz,  Joseph- 
madtj  Theresienstadt ;  the  manu&cturmg 
town  of  Rumbiug ;  the  villages  of  Ader- 
bach,  Sedlitz,  Seidschfitz,  P^lna,  Konigs- 
wart,  Franzensbrunnen  (q.  v.),  Marien- 
^^  (<]-  ^-l)  ^<^*  For  internal  intercourse, 
there  are  excellent  highways,  extending 
1060  miles ;  and,  in  18^  a  rail-road  was 
laid  to  connect  the  Danube  with  the  Mol- 
dau. — ^The  Bohemians  of  all  ranks  are 
disdnguished  for  their  public  ^irit,  exert- 
ing itself  in  the  most  noble  and  useful 
plans.  In  18^  they  had  2996  public 
establishments  for  education,  a  university, 
3  theological  academies,  36  gymnasiums, 
2961  common  schools,  and  a  conservatory 
ibr  music,  6709  teachers,  410,463  pupils ; 
amonc^  them,  2055  students  in  the  high 
school  (See  prof  Sehnabel's  Statiatical 
JkeotaU  of  Bohemia,) 

Bohemian  Brethren  ;  the  name  of  a 
Christian  sect,  which  arose  in  Bohemia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
from  the  remains  of  the  stricter  sort  of 
liuanies.  (q.  v.]  Dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
vances towards  popery,  by  which  the 
Calixtines  (q.  v.)  had  made  themselves 
the  ruling  party  m  Bohemia,  they  refiised 
to  receive  the  compacts,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, i.  e.,  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
that  party  and  the  council  at  Basil  (30th 
Nov.  1433),  and  began,  about  1457,  under 
the  direction  of  a  clergyman,  Michael 
Bradats,  to  form  themselves  into  separate 
pari^es,  to  hold  meetuigs  of  their  own, 
and  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  Hussites  by  the  name  of  Bro- 
then,  or  Brothers^  Umon ;  but  they  were 
often  confounded  by  their  opponents  with 
the  Waldenses  and  Picards,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  their  seclusion,  were  called  Cao^ 
em-hunters  (Chrubenheiiner)»  Amidst  the 
hardships  and  oppressions  which  they 
fitt^red  f]x>m  the  Calixtines  and  Catho- 
lics, without  making  any  resistance,  their 
numbers  increased  so  much,  through  their 
constancy  in  their  belief  and  the  punty 
of  tfa«ir  morals,  that,  in  1500,  their  par- 
ishes amounted  to  200,  most  of  which 
had  chapels  belonging  to  them.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  their  rehgious  bdief  are  seen 
in  their  confessions  of  fiuth,  especially 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Lord% 
supper.  They  rejected  the  idea  of  tran- 
substantiatioi},  and  admitted  only  a  mys- 

▼OL.  u.  14- 


tical  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
euehaiist.  In  other  points,  they  took  the 
Scriptures  as  the  ground  of  their  doctrines 
throughout,  and  for  this,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  constitution  and  diaciplme 
of  their  churches,  received  the  approba^ 
tion  of  the  reformers  of  the  16th  centuiy. 
This  constitution  of  thein  was  framed 
accordinff  to  the  accounts  which  remain 
of  the  Oldest  apostolic  churches.  They 
aimed  to  restore  the  primitive  purity  of 
Christianity,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  vi- 
cious from  their  communion,  and  by 
making  three  degrees  of  excommunica- 
tion, as  w^ell  as  by  the  careful  separation 
of  the  sexes,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
members  of  their  societv  into  three 
classes — ^the  beginners,  the  proficients 
and  the  perfect.  Their  strict  system 
of  superintendence,  extendiqj^  even  to 
the  mmute  details  of  domestic  life,  did 
much  towards  promoting  this  object.  To 
carry  on  their  system,  they  had  a  multi- 
tude of  officers,  of  different  degrees:  viz. 
ordaining  bishops,  seniors  and  conseniors, 
presbyters  or  preachers,  deacons,  cediles 
and  acolytes,  among  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastical,  moral  and  civil 
afiaira  of  the  community  was  judiciously 
distributed.  Then-  first  bishop  received 
his  ordination  fit>m  a  Waldensian  bishop, 
though  their  churches  held  no  commun- 
ion with  the  Waldenses  in  Bohemia. 
They  were  destined,  however,  to  experi- 
ence a  like  fete  with  that  oppressed  sect 
When,  in  conformity  to  their  principle  not 
to  perform  military  service,  they  refused 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  Sraalkal(fic  war 
against  the  Protestants,  Ferdinand  took 
their  churches  from  them,  and,  in  1548, 
1000  of  their  society  retired  into  Polani 
and  Prussia,  where  they  at  first  settled  in 
Marienwcrder.  The  agreement  which 
they  concluded  at  Sendomir,  14th  April, 
1570,  with  the  Polish  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinistic  churches,  and  still  more,  the  Dis- 
senters' Peace  Act  of  the  Polish  conven<- 
tion,  1572,  obtained  toleration  for  them  in 
Poland,  where  tliey  united  more  closely 
with  the  Calvinists  under  the  persecutions 
of  the  Swedish  Sigismund,  and  have  con- 
tinued in  this  connexion  to  the  present 
day. — ^Their  brethren,  who  remamed  in 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  recovered  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  liberty  under  Maximilian 
II,  and  had  their  chief  residence  at  Ful- 
nek,  in  Moravia,  and  hence  have  been 
calle<]  Moravian  Brdhren,  The  issue  of 
the  30  years'  war,  which  terminated  so 
unfortunately  for  the  Protestants,  occa- 
sioned the  entire  destruction  of  their 
churches,  and  their  last  bishop,  Come- 
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BIOS  (q.  T.),  who  had  rendered  impoitaiit 
services  in  the  education  of  youth,  was 
compelled  to  fly.  From  this  time,  they 
made  frequent  emigrations,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  took  place  in  1722,  and 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  new 
churches  of  the  Brethren  by  count  Zin- 
zendorf.  (For  the  history  of  the  old 
churches  of  this  sect,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Cranzen's  Higtoiy  oJ[  Hit  Bnihrm,  and 
to  Schulz  On  iht  Origin  and  ContUtuiion 
^f  Uu  Evcmgdical  Brethren's  Church 
(Gotha,  1822),  a  senable  and  impartial 
work.)  Although  the  old  Bohemian 
Brethren  must  Be  regarded  as  now  ex- 
tinct, this  society  wfll  ever  deserve  re- 
membmnce,  as  a  quiet  guardian  of  Chris- 
tian tnith  and  piety,  in  times  just  emerging 
from  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages;  as 
a  promoter  of  pure  morals,  such  as  the 
reforLiers  of  the  IGth  century  were  una- 
ble to  establish  in  their  churches;  and  as 
the  parent  of  the  esteemed  and  widely  ex- 
tend«)d  association  of  the  United  Brethren 
(q.  v.),  whose  constitution  has  been  mod- 
elled after  theirs. 

BOHEMlAir     AND     BaVA&IAH      FoREST. 

From  the  Fichtelgebirge,  southward,  to- 
wards the  confluence  of  the  Ilz  and  the 
Danube,  extends  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
covered  with  wood,  called  the  Bohemian 
fbrett^  in  ancient  times  a  part  of  the  ^fkm 
Hercyniaj  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are 
the  Arber  (4320  feet  high]|,  Rachel  and 
others.  It  separates  Bavaria  and  Bohe- 
mia. The  great  abundance  of  wood  has 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  many 
fflass-houses,  forges,  &c.  in  this  region. 
The  inhabitants  have  acquired,  in  their 
seclusion  from  the  world,  many  charac- 
teristic virtues  and  vices. 

Bohemian  Lanouaoe.  The  Czechish 
(Bohemian  I  dialect  was  the  first  of  the 
Sclavonic  idioms  which  vras  cultivated 
scientifically.  This  dialect  is  spoken  in 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  sliffht  variations 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  in  half  of  Hungary, 
and  in  Sclavonia.  That  the  Czechish 
has  been  widely  spread  as  a  dialect  of  the 
Sclavonian,  is  proved,  as  well  by  its  anti- 
auity,  and  its  degree  of  cultivation,  as  by 
the  size  of  the  countries  whose  nationtd 
language  it  is.  We  shall  ccmsider  first 
the  richness  of  the  vocabularjr  of  this  lan- 
guage. This  richness  consists  in  the 
number  of  inflexions  of  the  syllables 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words. 
Thus  fifom  the  single  radical  word  hyti 
(his)  there  are  more  than  110  derivatives; 
from  the  radical  word  dige  se  {i  read  like 
ea),  signifying  tf  happens^  there  are  more 
tfa^  95,  witluHit  reckoning  the  firequent- 


ative  verbs,  verbal  sabstantires  and  adjec- 
tives. By  the  simple  prefixmg  of  the 
letters  «,  to, «,  z,  the  verb  acquires  a  dif- 
ferent signification ;  e.  g.,  s-rtaytij  p-rmfHf 
to-razyft,  convey  the  meanings  to  heat  down, 
to  heat  offt  to  beat  tn.  Hence  this  lan- 
guage has  formed,  from  native  roots,  all 
ue  scientific  terms  of  theology,  jurispru- 
denoe  and  philosophy,  and,  with  ewerv 
new  invention,  can  be  fiiither  developed. 
A  proof  of  its  richness  is  to  be  found  also 
in  the  numerous  synonymes,  as  patfee 
(e  read  like  the  Italian  ee),ibiMa,  ^sta,  the 
bitch ;  hodmotiy  duttognoHi  dignity ;  hmig, 
mrufOj  manure ;  toe«,  wesnict,  d^tmoy  the 
village^ — ^If  one  compares  the  Bohemian 
radiud  words  with  the  analogous  terms  in 
other  languages,  he  will  be  astonished  at 
the  numwr  of  inflexions  and  derivations 
hj  which  the  language  of  the  Czechi  is 
distinguished.  A  ipreaX  part  of  the  fecili^ 
with  which  it  receives  new  forms  and  ad- 
ditions rests  upon  its  manifold  declensions 
and  its  numerous  tenses  and  oarticiples. 
In  this  respect,  the  language  ofue  Bohe- 
mians excels  thi^  of  all  other  modem  na- 
tiona,  with  the  exception  of  the  other 
races  of  Sclavonic  origm.  In  the  variety  of 
declensions,  which  are  terminated  almost 
all  vrith  a  vowel,  are  inflected  only  at  the 
end,  and  are  used  without  an  article  (see 
the  Grammar  of  Mf^edly^  Prague,  1^1), 
the  Bohemian  e<]uai8  the  precise  Latin ; 
for  instance,  mtoi  (vtro),  tene  {Jemima},  (z 
read  like  the  French  ch\  &c  The  par- 
ticiples ^ve  it  a  great  deal  of  pliahilityy  as 
they  unite  in  themselves  the  advantage 
of  verbs  and  adjectives,  by  denoting,  as 
verbal  adjectives,  at  once  the  quality  of 
the  thin^  and  the  determination  of  the 
time,  savmg  thus  the  use  of  the  relativeB 
tDhiehy  tohoy  Off,  and  the  prepositions  after, 
since,  &C.,  by  which  periods  become  so 
dragging:  hence  its  conciseness — An- 
other advantage  of  the  pliability  of  the 
Bohemian  language  is  the  means  which 
it  aflbrds  of  compounding  words;  asi, 
SanhoiMdce,  he  who  rules  alone;  Ao- 
motoid^^,  the  ruler  of  the  thunder,  &c 
The  Bohemian  expresses  the  compound 
words  of  the  Greeks  and  Germans  some- 
times by  a  particular  form  of  the  a4jec- 
tive,  sometimes  by  particular  substantives ; 
as,  koetnie,  the  charnel-house ;  eAmsMee, 
the  hop-yard;  duha,  the  rainbow. — ^An* 
other  peculiarity  is  the  great  variety  of 
diminutives,  by  which  not  only  smidl,  but 
agreeable  and  dear  objects  are  designat- 
ed ;  as,  Donoeefc,  the  little  gentleman ;  wd- 
toiio,  the  much  beloved;  panenka,  the 
little  maid,  and  many  others:  also  the 
ways  of  expressing  concise]^  the  finoquem 
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Bunmfforatliiiig;  Ibr  inslaiice,  Jhvilw- 
kawati  9t  (ff  read  as  «sfc),  to  uae  frequently 
tbe  name  FnmciB;  maetekowaU  $tj  to  use 
freqaentlf  the  name  step-mother.  It  pea- 
eeflBea  also  the  patronymic  nouns ;  for  in- 
stBuioe,  hndmoec^  the  lung's  son.  It  indi- 
eates  concisely  that  an  action  ia  complet- 
ed ;  aa^  dopsaH^  to  write  to  an  end.  It 
contains  the  inoeptiTe  yerfos ;  for  example, 
hha^wtf  I  am  becoming  hunch-backed ; 
and  nsany  others. — Secondly,  the  Bohe- 
mian language  has  much  expressiveness 
and  energy,  as  it  is  not  weakened  by  a 
number  of  articles,  auxiliary  words,  con- 
junctions and  w(»ds  of  transition,  but  is 
able  to  represent  the  olgects  of  imagina- 
tion, of  passion,  and  all  the  higher  emo- 
tiona  of  the  poet  and  orator,  in  a  quick, 
Tigoroua  and  lively  manner,  by  its  nrev- 
ity,  heaping  together  the  most  ngnificant 
words,  and  ananging  the  connexion  of 
the  puts  of  speech  according  to  tbe  de- 
gree of  feeing  to  be  expressed,  so  as  to 
give  the  atyle  Bpirit  and  energy,  or  gentle- 
ness and  equability.  Tbe  B^emian  des- 
ignates many  objects  by  the  imitatioo  of 
natnnd  sounds.  Thus  the  names  of  many 
animala  are  taken  from  their  voices ;  as, 
hndOy  the  tuikey;  iodbia,  the  duck. 
Many  plants  he  names  from  their  effects ; 
as,  ioldUaa,  hemlock  (from  head-ache). 
The  conciseness  of  the  language  is  in- 
creased by  the  absence  of  jauxiharies  in 
the  ffreater  part  of  the  yerbs ;  as,  dcm^  I 
shatt  give.  The  preterites,  in  the  third 
person,  singular  and  plural,  express  a 
meaning  stiU  fiuther  condensed,  as  the 
variation  in  the  last  syllable  is  mode  to 
designate  the  sex;  for  example,  p9al, 
piolo,  ^wda,  ha,  she,  it  has  written; 
f9di,  pttAfy  patda,  they  have  written; 
aonnen,  norozeiMi,  norazeno,  he,  she,  it 
has  been  bom.  llius  the  absence  of  the 
persona]  pronoims  in  the  verbs,  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  substantives,  and  the  use  of 
many  participles  and  participial  forms,  give 
to  this  language  the  expressiveness  and 
power  of  the  Latin.  In  like  manner,  the 
Bohemian  saves  many  prepositions  and 
much  dreumlocution  of  other  kinds,  by 
the  use  of  the  mitnmentalj  agreeing 
with  the  Latin  ablative;  for  instance, 
Mccfifm  meet  hiawu  mu  9f  al  (t  read  like 
tel  with  a  blow  of  the  sword  he  has  cut 
off  his  head.  This  language  ia,  therefore, 
very  well  fitted  for  tbe  tranaladon  of  the 
Latin  claasics.  By  the  use  of  the  part. 
prstL  odtsi,  the  Bohemian  can  designate, 
as  well  as  the  Greek,  who  has  really  per- 
formed the  action  contained  in  the  predi- 
of  the  accessary  clause,  which  the 
with  his    ablative  absolute,    or 


participle  paanve,  must  leave  always 
undefined   and   dubious;   for   instance, 

UiviofH  fttrnkX^  tnfiu^ms  tntrpnw  ku  row 
*ffi3*f  KM  rmr  ^fitfimri0¥  amipcy  us  TWuntwitnv ; 

Pindaru9V9tanowiuf  Pankkaza  pcrua^ka 
tnpuL  stMo  a  geho  gmef\j,  iM  do  Pdopm- 
neau  ;  Pwdanu  eonsUtuto  Ptuide  turn 
JUn  hm  honorum  hUore^  in  Pdoporutenm 
ahiiiL  This  contributes  to  the  perspicuity 
and  precision  of  the  Bohemian  lanffuage. 
Eveiy  notion,  moreover,  is  expressed  by  a 
pecuUar  word ;  for  example,  the  verbs  zfK, 
shjkaH,  krAgeti^  rezaHj  denote  to  cut  witli 
the  sciBsors,  with  the  sickle,  with  the 
knife,  and  with  thesithe ;  while  most  lan- 
guages use  one  verb,  fo  cut,  in  all  these 
cases.  In  the  subtilty  of  grammatical 
structure,  the  Bohemian  is  like  the  Greek, 
and  has  the  advantage  over  the  Latin  and 
other  languages.  In  speaking  of  two 
hands,  two  eyes,  &c.,  the  dual  number  is 
used ;  e.  g.,  nice,  oo,  &c.  The  language 
is  also  capable  of  expressing  tbe  idea  of 
duration  referring  to  an  indefinite  past 
time,  like  the  Greek  aorist ;  for  insUince, 
kapowal  dum^  aU  nekau^  ho,  which  we 
have  no  means  of  rendering  preciaely,  for 
k»q>owaii  means  to  fruy,  and  kaupiH  means 
also  to  huv :  accordinglv  the  phrase  would 
be,  literally,  he  bought  <Ae  ftouae,  and 
houfht  it  not,  which  would  be  a  contra- 
diction: he  woB  abvut  to  (t^  tiie  howe, 
ha  did  not  hvy  it,  wouki  be  also  an  m- 
oorrect  expression  of  this  idea,  for  the 
action  was  alreadygoinff  on — ^be  was  al- 
ready buying.  T%e  languaae  afibrds 
sevorai  preterite  tenses,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished with  great  subtilty ;  as,  prat 
tkig.  wnL  (time  which  has  only  past 
once)— Aoicpil,  he  has  bought  once ;  phta- 
quanqferf.  pnmum — kmpowdj  he  had  pur- 
chased for  a  lonff  time;  plusquamperf, 
secundum — kupowamdy  he  bad  purchased 
formerly  several  times ;  phtsquamperf. 
teriktm^~kt^ow6winDaly  he  seldom  had 
purchased  m  former  times;  where,  bv 
adding  the  auxiliary  verb  6y{,  a  time  still 
longer  passed  may  be  expressed,  thougli 
this  is  very  seldom  used;  for  instance, 
hfl  htpcwawalj  he  had  purchased  in  times 
long  past  Another  advantage  of  the  lan- 
guage consists  in  the  many  fiiture  tenses 
by  which  the  Bohemian  denotes  not  only 
the  time*  but  also  the  duration,  and  the 
more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  the 
action;  viz.  Jutirwn  nrnplex-^kaujiffm, 
I  shall  purchase  once  ;futunim  duralwum 
— ^for  iDstance,  6udtt  kupowxHy  I  shall  be 
purchasing  for  a  long  tune;ha.freqiien' 
iatimir»^-Sudtt  hipowdwati,  I  shall  pur- 
chase several  times;  andfid-iteratwum 
^-^udu  kupow&watif  I  shall  be  purcbaaiBg 
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very  often.  Not  less  manifold  in  sig- 
nification, and  equally  sulitile  in  the  de- 
tennination  of  time,  are  the  participles 
and  the  participial  constructions.  The 
determination  or  the  sex  and  the  number 
by  the  final  syllable  of  the  participle  gives 
the  Czechish  language  no  small  prefer- 
ence above  others.  The  Bohemian  can 
express  himself  as  elegantly  and  politely, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  concisely,  as  the 
Greek  vnth  his  optative;  for  instance, 
nechalo  toho^  she  may  let  it  go ;  vciml,  let 
him  do  it.  The  small,  connective  parti- 
cles of  speech,  which  the  Bohemian  has, 
in  common  with  the  Greek,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  BO  many  touches  and  shadings, 
by  which  the  whole  idea  and  feeling  is 
more  distinctly  expressed.  The  Greek 
iXka  luvf  yap,  is,  rtj  &c.  a^;ree  with  the 
Bohemian  eU  pak,  tosakj  Is  z,  f;  only  the 
three  latter  are  always  affixed  to  a  word. 
FinaUy,  the  firee,  unrestrained  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  contributes  much  to 
perspicuity,  as  the  Bohemian  is  lees  fet- 
tered than  any  of  the  other  modem  lan- 
guages to  a  particular  construction. — ^By 
%  happy  mixture  of  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, and  by  a  combination  of  the  latter 
favorable  for  the  pronunciation,  the  lan- 
guage has  also  much  euphony,  though 
many  call  it  rough  on  account  of  the  r 
(read  rsh) ;  but  the  sound  of  entire  words, 
not  that  of  the  single  letters  which  com- 
pose them,  detemunes  the  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  their  pronunciation ;  be- 
sides, every  language,  on  account  of  the 
difierence  of  the  feelings  which  it  has  to 
convey, — some  gentle,  others  harah  and 
violent,— ought  to  be  able  to  form  some 
hai^  sounds.  The  terminations  of  the 
various  declenraons  and  conjugations  are 
mostly  vowels,  or  the  smoother  conso- 
nants. In  genera],  the  Bohemian  has  a 
natural  melody,  like  that  of  the  Greek ; 
ibr  the  tongue  stops  longer  on  a  syllable 
containing  a  long  vowel,  A^  ^,y,  v,  y,  than 
on  one  containing  a  short  vowel.  In  the 
Bohemian  alphabet  of  42  letters  (a  num- 
ber in  which  it  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
Indian,  the  most  copious  of  known  alpha- 
beta,  and  the  Russian,  which  comes  next 
to  it),  there  are  to  be  found  all  the  sounds 
of  the  other  languages.  The  English 
sound  of  ts  the  Bohemian  expresses  with 
c,  the  English  y  with  g,  the  sh  with  as  or 
1,  the  Italian  ce  or  ci  with  c,  the  French 
ge  and  gi  with  the  z,  the  Italian  u  with 
the  y,  the  gn  with  the  n,  the  English  w 
with  the  tr,  particularly  at  the  end  of 
words.  Hence  his  alphabet  enables  him 
to  write  all  languages  so  as  to  give  their 
correct  pronunciation,  and  to  pronounce 


them  easily  and  well,  so  as  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Frenchmen,  Germans  and  Ital- 
ians as  their  countrvman.  He  never 
confounds  smooth  and  roueh  letters ;  )us 
singing  is  easy  and  gracefiJ,  and  the  Bo- 
hemian opera  pleases,  like  the  Italian,  as 
it  suppresses  no  syllables,  but  gives  a  fiili 
sound  to  each  word.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  combinations  of  difficult-  consonants 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Sclavonic  idioms, 
and  these  may  be  softened  by  the  fi^e- 
dom  of  construction  which  the  language 
allows.  The  euphonv  of  the  language  is 
also  the  reason  why  the  Bohemian  tekes 
a  rank  in  music  inferior  only  to  that  of 
the  Italian.  Throughout  Europe,  Bohe- 
mian musicians  are  to  be  found:  the  dis- 
tinguished musicians  of  Austria  are  mostly 
from  Bohemia.  Taste  and  feeling  ibr 
music  almost  always  keep  pace  vrith  the 
melody  of  the  language  of  a  nation. 

Bohemian  LiteriUure  has  five  periods. 
The  first  extends  fix>m  the  mythological 
times  to  1409.  It  is  certain,  that,  among 
the  Sclavonian  tribes,  the  Czechi  were 
the  first  who  cultivated  and  fixed  dieir 
language.  (See  Sdawmiana  and  Scknomc 
Languaee.)  It  afibrds  no  vnitten  docu- 
ments of  remote  antiquity,  unless  we  be- 
lieve the  Runic  characters  to  have  been 
in  use  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  know,  however,  that  the 
language  of  that  period  was  similar  to  the 
present,  fix>m  the  names  of  the  gods, 
dukes,  rivers,  cities,  mountains,  v^ch 
have  been  preserved,  such  as  Perun, 
Prcemysl,  Boriwog,  Wltawa,  Bila,  Praha, 
Tedn,  Krkonose.  The  Sclavonian  apos- 
tle Method,  and  the  philosopher  Conatan- 
tine,  called  Cyrily  made  the  Sclavonians 
in  Moravia  acquainted  vrith  Christianity. 
From  thence  it  penetrated,  under  duke 
Boirwog,  to  Bohemia,  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  received  the  Grseco- 
Sclavonic  ritual  in  the  year  845.  The 
same  Constantine  invented  for  the  sounds 
of  the  Sclavonic  language  the  Cyrillic- 
Sclavonic  alphabet — Az,  Buky,  Wiedi, 
Glagol,  Dobro,  &C.,  borrowed  mostly  from 
the  Greek.  In  later  times,  the  Glagolitic 
alphabet  sprung  up,  of  which,  however, 
less  use  was  made.  When  the  Latin 
church  supplanted  the  Greek  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia  and  Pannonia,  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet came  also  into  use,  instead  of  the 
Cyrillic.  In  Bohemia,  the  Cyrillic  char- 
acter was  in  use  only  with  the  monks  of 
Sazawa,  who  observed  the  Sclavonic  ritu- 
al. King  Wratislaus,  intending  to  intro- 
duce it  af^ain  in  other  places,  and  asking 
the  permission  of  pope  Gregoiy  VII,  re- 
ceived a  refiisaL    As  the  Latins  endeav 
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all  the  writmn  of  the 
aid  rityal,  and  the  Seiavoiiie  luiguage 
WM,  m  many  easea,  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  Latin,  Bohemian  hteratnre  au^red 
fivm  popeiy  incalculable  injoiy:  hence 
we  pooeaa,  from  the  eariier  centuries,  but 
a  few  insignificant  remains  in  the  charac- 
tem  above  mentioned.  In  the  10th  cen- 
tuiy,  the  Bohemians  had  a  school  at  Ku- 
dec,  in  which  th^  learnt  Latin.  Their 
most  ancient  relic  is  the  hymn  (Hotpodine 
Pom&cyiitf)of  Uahop  Adalbert  ( Wegtech), 
a  native  whemian,  which  is  sung  to  the 
present  day,  even  by  the  Russians  and 
Poiea  Some  think  it  of  still  greater  an> 
tiquity.  From  the  11th  century,  we  have 
no  conmlete  woiks ;  but,  in  Lj^  docu- 
ments, Sclavonic  names  are  frequently 
ibond.  The  12th  and  13th  centuries 
were  more  fertile.  When  king  Wratislaus 
issued  the  summons  for  the  renowned 
expedition  to  Milan,  all  Prague  resound- 
ed with  the  songs  of  the  valiant  young 
knights;  but  none  of  them  has  been 
preserved.  Zawis  Z.  Rozmberka  wrote, 
in  1390,  several  good  poems.  The  Bo- 
hemiaoB  possess  the  remains  of  a  collec- 
tion of  lyric-epic  national  songs,  without 
rhyme,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  great 
merit;  but  only  two  sheets  of  parohraent, 
in  duodecimo^  and  two  small  strips,  have 
been  preserved.  Mr.  Hanka,  keeper  of 
the  Bohemian  national  museum,  discov- 
ered these  valuable  remains  in  a  room  in 
ihe  ehureh  at  K6ni£inhof,  in  a  pile  of 
negieeted  papers.  Th%  manuscript  ap- 
peare  to  have  been  written  in  the  years 
1290  and  1310 :  some  of  the  poems  may 
be  still  dder:  the  more  is  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  be  regretted.  This 
whole  collection  consisted  of  3  books,  as 
msy  be  concluded  from  the  inscription  of 
tbe  remaining  chapters  of  the  3d  book, 
which  are  inscribed  26th,  27th,  28th.  14 
poems  are  preserved,  which  constitute 
those  3  chapters.  (See  Rukopi's  KraUtd" 
waniof  vnfdamf  od  Wac,  Hanky,  1819.) 
We  cannot  determine  the  subject  of  the 
fint  song,  BoUdaw,  by  the  part  which 
has  come  down  to  us ;  the  second  poem, 
ffihori  Dubf  calls  upon  duke  Udalnch  to 
drive  the  Poles  from  Prague  (1003) ;  the 
third,  Benuj  celebrates  the  repulse  of  the 
Saxons  who  advanced  from  Gorlitz ;  the 
feurth  relates  Jaroelaw  Sternberg's  victo- 
ry over  the  Tartars,  near  Olmiitz,  in  1241 ; , 
and  so  on.  Gothe  found  these  nation- 
al songs  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
They  deserve,  perhaps,  to  be  placed  by 
the  ade  of  Oasian's  poems.  A  Bohe- 
mian paaker,  and  a  legend,  in  rhyme,  on 
Ab  l^MMStleB  (the  faster  only  afragnent 
14* 


of  70  venes,  at  Yienna),  have  also  been 
preserved ;  hkewise,  the  Corophiint  of  a 
Lover  on  the  Banks  of  the  Muldau  (Wel- 
tawa),  in  prose ;  a  fragment  of  a  hUtory 
of  the  passion  of  Jesus,  in  rhyme ;  the 
hymn  Swahf  Wadawe ;  besides  a  number 
of  poems,  songs,  febles  and  satires,  in 
verses  of  four  feet,  also  m  rhyme.  The 
14th  century  is  more  nroduetive.  Under 
the  emi»ror  Charies  iV,  who  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  the  Bohemian  language, 
the  university  of  Prague  was  founded,  in 
1348.  In  the  golden  bull,  be  commanded 
the  sons  of  the  German  electors  to  learn 
the  Bohemian  language.  Under  his  son, 
the  emperor  Wenceslaus,  all  decrees  were 
written  in  Bohemian,  which  fermeriy 
were  in  Latin.  Prague  was  then  not 
only  the  most  populous  city  in  Germany, 
but  also,  on  account  of  its  splendid  court 
and  the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  (he  centre 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Dalemil  Me- 
zerieky  wrote  a  history  of  Bohemia  in 
verse ;  Ondreg  Z.  Dube,  a  collection  of 
Bohemian  laws,  in  3  vols. ;  Warinec  Z. 
Brezowa,  a  history  of  the'  Roman  empe- 
rors, and  transhited  MandeviUe's  Travels ; 
Pribik  Pulkawa,  a  Bohemian  history  ; 
and  Benes  Z.  Homwie,  a  history  of  the 
empire  to  the  time  of  WenzeL  This 
period  affords,  also,  many  vocabularies, 
poems  and  songs;  also  a  translation  of 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  life 
of  the  emperor  and  kin^  Charks  IV ;  the 
description  of  the  heroic  feats  of  PUehta 
of  Zerotin,  and  of  the  batde  of  Cressy,  in 
1346,  and  an  account  of  the  death  of  king 
John,  which  celebrates  his  feme  and  that 
of  the  other  Bohemian  heroes ;  a  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  tournament  in  1315 ;  the  ex- 
pedition of  king  John  against  count  Mat- 
thias of  Trenzcin,  &c. — With  Hubs  com- 
menced the  second  period,  from  1409  to 
1500,  which  elevated  the  character  of  the 
Bohemian  language  and  nation.  The 
assembled  fetbers  at  Constance  and  B41e 
beheld  with  astonishment,  among  the  Bo- 
hemian nobility  and  citizens,  men  not 
only  distinguished  for  their  intrepidity, 
but  able,  also,  to  explain  with  profound 
learning  the  word  of  Grod.  The  Bohe- 
mian nobility  of  those  times  not  only 
wielded  with  a  vigorous  aim  the  national 
weapon  of  their  country  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  but  stood,  also,  in  the 
firat  rank  of  scientific  cultivation.  Tho 
prevalence  of  religious  disputes  caused 
the  Bible  to  be  generally  resd  and  under- 
stood. iEneas  Sylvius,  then  pope,  says, 
Pudeat  Itakia  sacerdoUSf  quag  ne  semd 
fjddem  noiNmi  kgtm  eonkat  leg^inef  ofmd 
TahmiUi  vur  ntuKdrutoi  tmwnMfy  fiHs 
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dt  Mnfo  T^utamttUo  d  veteri  respcndert 
naeiat.  (Com.  in  Diet  Alpb.  Reg.,  sec. 
ii,  17.)  Hubs  of  Hussiiietz  translated 
Wickliffe's  book  Trialogus  into  the  Bo- 
hemian tongue,  and  sent  it  to  the  laymen 
as  presents.  The  treatise  of  the  six  er- 
rors he  caused  to  be  inscribed,  in  Bohe- 
mian, on  the  walk  of  the  chapel  of  Beth- 
lehem. He  wrote  his  first  collection  of 
sermons  when  at  the  castle  of  Kozy 
(1413),  besides  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  a 
commentary  on  the  ten  commanoments, 
an  explanation  of  the  twelve  articles,  two 
sermons  on  the  Antichrist,  the  Triple 
Cord,  and  several  excellent  hymns.  His 
letters  fit>m  the  dungeon  in  Constance  to 
the  Bohemians  were  translated  by  Lu- 
ther into  Latin,  accompanied  with  a 
preface,  and  minted  at  Wittenberg  in 
1596.  He,  and  Jakobellus  and  Jerome^ 
improved  and  distributed  the  Bohemian 
Bible,  of  which  several  copies  have  been 
preserved  to  our  times.  How  many  of 
his  works  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits  is  unknown.  The  cruel  execu^ 
don  of  the  Bohemian  martyrs  Huss  and 
Jerome,  for  their  faith,  was  considered 
by  their  countiymen  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  whole  nation,  of  which  they  com* 
plained  bitterly ;  many  satires,  also,  were 
written  at  that  time.  Of  Zisca  of  Troc- 
Dow,  one  of  the  greatest  fenenAa  in  his- 
toiy,  several  letters,  and  his  rules  of  war, 
have  been  preserved.  From  this  period, 
there  have  come  down  to  us,  also,  several 
war-songs  of  the  Taborites ;  as 
Kdoz  gsU  Bozf  bogownfou  a  xakona  geho, 
(Who  are  yoa,  warriors  or  God  and  of  his  law),  &,c. 
Nux  mniskow^  poskakvgie, 
(Well  now,  ye  monks,  Be  chaste).  Sec. ; 

also  some  soncs  of  Prague.  Martin  Lu- 
pac  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  learned  men,  the  labor  of  translating 
the  whole  New  Testament,  and  rendered 
it,  in  many  places,  more  correct  and 
plain.  The  church-service  was  now 
performed  entirely  in  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage. The  bishop  of  the  Taborites, 
Nicholas  of  Pelhrimow,  wrote  a  Bohe- 
mian and  Latin  theoloffical  tract.  Kristan 
Pracfaatitzky  wrote  a  book  on  medicine ; 
Martin  Kalraitnik,  a  Journey  to  Jerusalem ; 
P.  Prespole,  the  mining  laws  of  Kutten- 
berg  and  Iglaw,  whidi  have  since  be- 
tome  so  femous.  Johann  Rokycana,  H. 
Litomericky,  W.  Koraada  and  others 
wrote  different  works  on  religious  sub- 
jects. P.  Chelcicky  gave  an  explanation 
of  the  Lessons  of  the  Gospel  for  every 
Sunday ;  wrote  the  Net  ofFaith  (Sit  Wjry), 
a  discourse  on  the  13th  chapter  of  Reve- 
lation, of  the  beast  and  its  image  (O  Sduu 


a06razu€r(||^))aiMiane8Bayoiit]ie  love 
of  God.  The  moat  fiunous  book  of  his 
was  one  in  40  chapters,  which  he  called 
Eopyia  (Last).  Many  controversial  writ- 
ings of  this  period  might  be  mentioned. 
Bohuskw  of  Sechtic  wrote  the  work 
Zreadlo  loscho  Kregtanshoa  (Mirror  of  the 
whole  of  Christianity ).  In  this,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  conduct  of  the  apostles 
and  of  the  Roman  bishops  is  represented 
by  various  drawings.  Three  other  draw- 
ings represent  Huss  preaching,  and  at  the 
stake ;  besides  16  leaves,  upon  which  the 
life  and  the  letters  of  Huss  are  contained. 
Afler  two  pictures,  of  which  one  repre- 
sents the  worship  of  the  Hussites,  the 
other  the  expedition  of  the  Taborites, 
comes  a  satirical  letter  of  Lucifer :  an- 
other plate  represents  the  blind  hero  Zisca 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  under  which 
there  are  quotations  from  the  Taborite 
war-aong,  JSTqn-dtd  se  ndekeyU^^'Mi  ko- 
ridech  ae  nezastawu^me  (Fear  not  the 
foes — Stop  not  for  plundering):  bendes 
a  dialogue,  in  which  the  father  tells  his 
son  how  the  cup  and  the  law  of  God  had 
been  introd  uced  into  Bohemia.  The  whole 
consists  of  118  leaves,  of  which  88  have 
pictures.  Stibor  of  Cimburg  and  Towa- 
cow  wrote  the  very  ingenious  work  on 
the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
dedicated  to  king  George,  in  1467,  aad 
the  collection  of  the  riehts  and  privileges 
of  the  margraviate  of  Moravia.  Walcow- 
sky  Z.  Knezmosta  wrote  on  the  vices  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  eleigy ;  P.  Zidek  wrote, 
in  3  vols.,  the  Art  of  Governing,  1471 
(Zprdwa  Krdhwska),  The  first  volume 
treats  of  the  duties  of  a  king  with  regaitl 
to  the  public  welfare ;  the  second,  on  his 
personal  behavior ;  the  third  is  a  general 
view  of  history,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  time  of  the  author,  wherein 
fiiequent  hints  are  given,  as  to  what  a  king 
should  do,  and  what  avoid.  William  Cor- 
nelius of  Wsehrd  wrote  nine  books  on  the 
laws,  judiciary  offices  and  the  register  of 
lands  in  Bohemia.  Kmg  George  was  the 
author  of  an  ordinance  respecting  meas- 
ures, money,  weights,  &c.  V.  M&dieno- 
wic,  who,  when  notary  at  Constance,  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  of  Huss, 
wrote  an  account  of  his  life.  This  used 
to  be  read  in  the  Bohemian  churches. 
Procopius  continued  the  rhyming  chron- 
icles of  Dalemil.  J.  Lodkowic  related 
his  Journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Sasek 
of  Mezyhor  wrote  Notes  and  Travels 
through  Germany,  Enghmd,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  of  the  Bohe- 
mian boron  Loe w  of  Rozmital  and  Vlatna 
(whom  he  accompanied);  a  contributioii 
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to  our  knowledge  of  the  mamien  of  the 
I5th  century,  which  was  published  by 
Job.  Edm.  Hoikv,  in  a  Gennan  transla- 
tion [Hinted  at  Brfinn,  1824.  M.  Gallus, 
Albjk,  Chiislan,  Zidek,  J.  Cerq^,  J. 
Blomic  and  Sinde),  wrote  on  medicine, 
astrology  and  agriculture.  As  early  as 
1447,  we  have  an  anonymous  work  on 
the  grafting  of  trees.  We  have  also  the 
rfaymini^  legend  of  the  10,000  knights,  a 
tzanalation  of  the  &bles  of  iEsop,  the 
council  of  the  beasts  and  birds,  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  3  vols.  (Plag  Rada).  Each 
lessDUf  which  flows  in  rhyme  fix>m  the 
mouths  of  the  animals,  is  preceded  by  the 
natural  history  of  the  animals  and  the 
moral  It  was  printed  three  times  in  the 
Bohemian  language,  and  published  at 
Cracow  in  Latin  verse,  1521, 4to.  There 
iB,  likewise,  a  satire,  in  132  verses,  on  the 
persecution  of  the  priests  of  the  Tabor- 
ites ;  the  Mmtravm  of  Hynek  of  Podie- 
brad,  the  younger  son  of  king  George; 
besides  several  vocabularies  and  roman- 
ces, among  which  is  Utadkcek,  which 
has  been  published  at  Vienna,  in  a  Ger- 
man translation.  Of  the  Bible,  14  trans- 
lations have  come  down  to  us,  besides  10 
of  the  New  Testament  The  oldest,  of 
the  year  1400,  is  in  Dresden.  The  typo- 
naphic  art  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Bo- 
hemia. The  first  pnnted  Work  was  the 
epistle  of  Hues  irom  Constance,  in  1459 ; 
the  second,  the  Trojan  War,  in  1468 ;  the 
third,  a  New  Testament,  in  1474;  the 
whole  Bible,  in  1488 ;  the  first  almanac, 
ia  1489.— The  third  age,  firom  1500  to 
1G20,  may  be  called  the  golden  age  of 
the  Bohemian  language.  During  those 
dreadfiil  tumults,  in  which,  not  only  in 
this  kingdom,  but  also  in  the  neighboring 
countries,  populous  cities  became  heaps 
of  ashes,  and  innumerable  vilkfes  en- 
tirely disappeared,  the  peculiar  inclination 
of  the  nation  to  investigation,  and  their 
predilectioD  for  science  and  art,  devel- 
oped themselves.  The  cultivation  of 
learning — in  other  countries,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  the  monopoly  of  the 
clersy — ^was,  in  this  fiivoured  land,  open 
to  the  whole  nation.  All  branches  of 
science  were  elaborated,  and  brought  to 
an  unconunonly  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment for  that  time.  The  purpose  of  this 
work  does  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  all 
the  authors  of  this  age,  since,  under  Ro- 
dcdph  n  alone,  there  were  more  than  150. 
Gregory  Hruby  of  Geleni  translated  the 
woA  of  Petrarch,  De  JRemedm  ubiu$quie 
JWiutuB.  W.  Pisecky  translated  firom  the 
Greek  the  Exhortation  of  Isocrates  to 
Demon^oa.  John  Amos  Comenius  wrote 


54  works,  some  of  wluch  were  vety  ex- 
celloit  He  published  his  Jomca  and  an 
Orbis  Piefitf ,  which  were  transited,  in  his 
lifetime,  into  11  languages,  have  passed 
through  innumerable  Mitions,  and  are 
not  yet  surpassed.  In  aU  the  north  of 
Europe,  Comemus  attracted  attention  by 
hts  projects  for  improving  education, 
which  were  deliberated  upon  even  by  the 
diet  of  Sweden  and  the  paniament  of  Eng- 
land. The  hymns  of  this  and  the  earlier 
ages,  part  of  which  have  been  translated 
by  Luther,  may  serve  as  standards  for  all 
lanffuages.  In  Prague  alone,  there  were^ 
at  this  period,  18  printing-presses ;  in  the 
country-towns  of  B.  7,  and  in  Moravia 
also  7 :  many  Bohemian  books,  too,  were 
printed  in  foreign  countries,  as  in  Venice, 
Nuremberg,  I&Uand,  Poland,  Dresden, 
Wittenberg  and  Leipaic*— The  fourth  pe- 
riod begins  with  1620,  and  ends  with 
1774.  After  the  battle  at  the  White 
mountain,  the  whole  Bohemian  nation 
submitted  entirely  to  the  conqueror.  The 
population  of  most  of  the  cities  and  of 
whole  districts  migrated,  in  order  not  to 
be  false  to  their  faith.  More  than  70,000 
men,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  nobility, 
all  the  Protestant  clergy,  scholars  and  ar- 
tists, in  genera],  the  most  cultivated  part 
of  the  nation,  (eft  their  native  country. 
Of  these  emigrants,  the  greater  part 
formed  the  flower  of  the  army  of  count 
Mansfold.  Hence  the  30  years'  war  de- 
populated Bohemia  more  than  any  other 
country,  since  these  fugitives  endeavored 
to  regain  their  native  country  by  repeated 
invasions.  Nothing,  however,  was  so  dis- 
advantageous to  Mhemian  literature  as 
the  introduction  of  monks,  who  were 
mostly  Italians,  Spaniards  and  Southern 
Germans,  who  condemned  every  Bohe- 
mian work,  as  heretical,  to  the  flames,  so 
that  individuals  boasted  of  having  burnt 
about  60,000  manuscripts,  which  they 
took  fix>m  the  people  by  force,  after 
searching  their  bouse&  Such  works  as 
escaped  the  flames  were  shut  up  in 
monasteries,  in  carefiilly-secured  rooms, 
fietened  with  iron  grates,  doors,  locks, 
bolts  and  chains,  and  often  inscribed  with 
the  warning  title  Hefi.  Instead  of  these 
excellent  remains  of  the  classical  times 
of  the  country,  they  gave  the  Bohemians 
nonsense  of  all  kinds ;  accounts  of  hell 
and  purgatory,  the  reading  of  which 
made  many  of  the  populace  maniacs ; 
though  even  this  stun  was,  in  many 
cases,  burnt,  and  mostly  foibidden.  The 
fiigitives  established  at  Amsterdam,  Dres- 
den, Berlin,  Breslau  and  Halle,  printin;;- 
presses,  and  sent  to  their  iMethren  m 
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BehemiB,  Mtfnvia  and  Htmi^,  a  nura- 
her  6f  bookfly  moody  new  editions.  Some 
Bohonyans,  who  observed  the  decay  of 
thev  language,  strove  to  remedy  it;  as 
Pesina  2^  C^horodu ;  Joh.  Beckowsky, 
who  continued  the  Bohemian  history  to 
1630;  W.  Weselcy,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  geometiy  and  tr^nomenry,  &c. ;  but 
the  decay  was  too  great  to  admit  of  being 
checked ;  the  nobifity  had  become  stnm- 
gers,  and  the  govenmient  encouraged 
only  German  literature.  From  this  time, 
therefore,  the  Bohemians  wrote  more  in 
the  German  language. — ^In  the  fifth  pe« 
riod,  fix)m  1774  to  1^6,  a  new  ray  of  hope 
riione  on  Bohemian  literature ;  when, 
under  the  emperor  Joseph  II,  a  deputa- 
tion of  secret  Bohemian  Protestants,  trust- 
ing to  his  liberal  views,  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  number  of  their 
brethren  of  the  same  fiuth.  He  perceived 
the  necessity  of  introducing  toleration, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants, 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  came  t;>  light: 
their  concealed  works  were  printed  anew, 
their  ckssical  lanffuage  was  ajj^n  ac- 
knowlec^;ed  and  cultivated.  This  is  done 
still  more  under  the  present  government, 
who  perceive  the  necessity  and  utility  of 
the  Sclavonian  language,  which,  in  the 
Austrian  states,  is  spoken  by  14,000,000 
people,  and  of  which  the  Bohemian  is 
the  written  dialect  Under  this  protec- 
tion, many  men  of  merit,  minoral  of 
the  fame  of  their  ancestors,  have  endeav- 
ored to  cultivate  anew  all  branches  of  the 
sciences,  and  to  reach,  if  possible,  their 
more  advanced  neighbors.  In  particular, 
the  members  of  the  Bohemian  society  of 
sciences,  of  the  national  musemn,  and  of 
other  patriotic  societies,  above  all,  count 
KoDowrath-Liebeteinsky  and  count  Cas- 
par of  Sternberg,  deserve  to  be  named 
with  high  re8pect--The  Bohemian  has 
natiHBl  talents  for  mathematics,  as  Co- 
pernicus, Vega,  Stmad,  Wydra,  Littrow, 
&c^  may  prove.  The  corps  of  Austrian 
artillery,  which  are  recruited  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  have  always  contained  men 
distinguished  for  acquamtance  with  this 
science.  In  philology  and  music,  the 
Bohemians  are  likewise  eminent  The 
teacher  of  Mozart  was  Kluck,  a  Bohe- 
mian. Recently,  Adlabert  Sedlaczek, 
canon  of  a  chapter  of  the  Proemonstra- 
tenses,  has  distinguished  himself  by  phys- 
ical and  mathematical  compendiums  in 
the  Bohemian  lan^age.— Compare  the 
VMdhtndigt  Bohmseke  LUeratw  of  pro- 
fessor   Jungmann    (Prague,     182S(    2 

TOfe.). 

BoiABno,  Matteo  Maria,  coimt  of  Scan- 


diano,  was  bom  at  a  seat  beloBMg  t»hk 
fkmihr  near  Ferrara,  fa)  1434.  From  148B 
to  1494,  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was 
commander  of  the  citjr  and  castle  of  Rec- 
flo,  in  the  service  of  his  protector,  Ercoie 
d'Este,  duke  of  Modena.  This  accom- 
pfiahed  courtier,  scholar  and  knight  was 
particularly  distinguished  as  a  poet  His 
OHemdo  imamorato  (Scandium,  1496) 
is  continued  to  the  79th  canto,  but  not 
completed.  He  immortalized  the  names 
of  his  own  peasants,  and  the  charms  of  the 
scenery  at  Scandiano,  in  the  persons  of  his 
heroes  and  his  descriptions  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  In  language  and  versification, 
he  has  been  since  surpassed  by  Ariosto, 
whom  he  equalled  in  invention,  grace,  and 
tkilM,  conduct  of  complicated  episodes. 
Dominichi,  Bemi  ana  Agostini  new 
modelled  and  continued  the  woik  of  B. 
without  improving  it  One  continuation, 
only,  will  never  be  forgotten— the  im- 
mortal OHando  of  Ariosto.  In  some  of 
his  works,  B.  was  led,  by  the  spirit  of  his 
times,  to  a  close  imitation  of  the  ancients ; 
e.  g.,  in  his  CtqntoU;  also,  in  a  comedy 
borrowed  fix>m  Lucian's  Timon;  and  in 
his  Latin  eclogues  and  translations  of 
Herodotus  and  Apuleius.  In  his  soimets 
and  eanzmii  (first  printed  at  Reggio,  1499), 
he  has  displayed  great  talents  as  a  lyric 
poet 

Boil  ;  to  heat  a  fluid  until  it  bubbles 
and  becomes  changed  into  vapor.  If  the 
reouisite  heat  is  applied  a  sufficient  time, 
bubbles  continuallv  arise,  until  the  fluid  is 
entirely  consumed.  A  singular  circum- 
stance is  to  be  remuiced,  that  the  fluid, 
in  open  vessels,  when  it  has  once  begun 
to  boil,  receives  no  increase  of  heat,  even 
fix>m  the  hottest  fire.  The  reason  is  this, 
that  the  additional  caloric  goes  to  fl>mi 
steam,  and  ascends  with  it  into  the  air. 
The  steam  itself,  when  formed,  may  be 
raised  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  temper- 
ature. During  the  period  of  boiling,  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  exhibits  a  violent  un- 
dulating motion, 'and  the  stratum  of  air 
immediately  over  it  is  filled  with  vapor. 
The  noise  which  accompanies  boihng, 
arises,  without  doubt,  from  the  di^lacing 
of  the  steam-bubbles,  and  varies  very 
much  with  the  nature  and  situation  d" 
the  vessel.  The  vaporization  of  fluids  is, 
very  probably,  nothmg  more  tiian  a  me- 
chanical union  of  caloric  with  the  fluid. 
The  degree  of  heat  at  which  dififereot 
fluids  boil  is  very  diffenent  Spirits  boil 
at  the  lowest  temperature;  pure  water 
next;  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  the 
fixed  (His.  The  degree  of  heat  at  which 
a  ihiid  boils  is  called  its  haibig  poinL 
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Thtt  is  used  as  one  of  the  fixed  points  in 
the  graduation  of  theimometera.  This 
point  is  uniibrm  only  in  case  of  complete 
IwUing,  and  under  a  unifonn  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  influence  of  this 
pressure  appears  from  experiments.  In 
an  exhausted  receiver,  the  heat  of  the 
human  hand  is  sufficient  to  make  water 
boil ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Papin's 
digester,  where  the  confinement  prevents 
evaporation,  it  may  be  heated  to  300  or 
400  degrees  without  boiling.  Under  the 
common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
boiling  point  of  rain-water  is  212°  Fahren- 
heit; that  of  alcohol,  174°;  that  of  mer- 
cury, 660° ;  that  of  ether,  98°.  From  the 
experiments  of  prof  Robinson,  it  appears, 
that,  in  a  vacuum,  all  liquids  boil  about 
145°  lower  than  in  the  open  air,  under  a 
pressure  of  30  inches  of  merciury ;  water, 
therefore,  would  boil  in  a  vacuum  at  67° 
Ether  may  be  made  to  boil  at  the  com- 
mon temperature,  by  merely  eidiausting 
the  air  firom  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. 

BoiLEAU,  Despr^aux  Nicholas,  bom  in 
1636,  at  Crosne,  near  Paris,  commenced 
his  studies  in  the  eolUge  cT /forcotifi,  and 
continued  them  in  the  coUige  de  Beau- 
vait.  Even  in  his  early  youth,  he  read 
with  ardor  the  great  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  tried  his  own  powers  in  a  tragedy, 
though  with  little  success.  After  having 
completed  his  academical  stu<Ues,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  career  of  the  law ;  but 
soon  left  it  firom  disinclination,  tried  some 
other  pursuits,  and  resolved,  fijially,  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  belles-lettres. 
His  first  satire,  Lu  odtetix  h  Paris,  made 
known  his  talents.  In  1666,  he  published 
seven  satires,  with  an  introduction,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king.  They  met  with  ex- 
traordinaiy  applfuise;  for  no  one,  be- 
fore him,  had  written  with  such  ele- 
gance of  versification.  But  in  this,  and 
m  the  purity  of  his  language,  and  the 
clearness  with  which  he  sets  forth  his 
himinous  principles,  consists  their  chief 
mmt;  novel,  profound,  original  ideas, 
we  should  look  for  in  vain,  though  the 
pieces  are  not  destitute  of  gracefiil  touches 
and  delicate  strokes.  They  are  unequal 
in  meriL  The  satires  Sur  V^iqvivoque  and 
&Mr  rHommt  have  undenianle  defects. 
That  on  Women,  which  he  wrote  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  is  monotonous,  and  de- 
ficient in  humor.  His  enistlest,  in  which 
be  is  the  successful  rival  of  Horace,  are 
more  esteemed  at  the  present  day.  They 
display  a  sraceful  versification,  a  natural 
ana  sustained  style,  vigorous  and  well 
cQimected  ideas.    These  were  followed 


by  his  .M  Po Aifue,  in  which  he  describes^ 
with  precision  and  taste,  all  the  different 
kinds  of  poetry  (with  the  exception  of  the 
apologue),  and  lays  down  rules  for  them. 
In  re^arity  of  plan,  happy  transitions, 
and  continual  elegance  of  stjle,  this  poem 
is  superior  to  the  ^An  Paehca  of  Horace. 
It  was  long  regarded,  not  only  in  Fiance, 
but  also  in  foreign  countries,  as  a  poetical 
code,  and  has  every  where  had  a  fitvora- 
ble  influence,  as  it  inculcates  purity  and 
regukurity,  and  subjects  aU  the  produc- 
tions of  poetical  genius  to  a  fixed  standard. 
B.'s  censures  of  Tasso  and  Quinauit,  with 
some  other  equalfy  unfounded  opinions^ 
display  a  narrowness  of  spirit    He  had 
many  opponents,  who  accused  him  of 
want  or  fertility,  invention  and  variety. 
To  refiite  them,  he  wrote  his  LiAnn,  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  which  is   still  un- 
rivalled in  the  cryes  of  the  French.    A 
music-stand,  which  had  been  removed 
firom  its  place,had  occasioned  diasenskxiB 
in  a  ch^yter :  this  is  the  subject  of  B.'s 
poem,  in  which  his  art  of  making  petty 
details  interesting  deserves  as  much  fMraise 
as  the  other  excellences  of  his  poetry  al- 
ready enumerated.    In  his  life,  B.  was 
amiable  and  generous.    Louis  XIV  gave 
him  the  place  of  historiographer,  in  con- 
nexion vnth  Racine.    As  he  had  attacked 
the  academicians  in  several  of  his  writ- 
ings, he  was  not  received  into  their  socio- 
Xy  until  1684,  and  then  only  by  the  inter- 
rerence  of  the  kinff.    He  died  in  1711, 
of  the  dropsy.    M.  de  St  Surin  has  pub- 
lished (EwortB  de  Bofleoti,  with  a  com- 
mentary, Paris,  1824,  4  vols.    The  first 
volume  of  Daunou*s  (member  of  the  in- 
stitute) (Etanres  computes  de  BaQeau,  with 
a  literairy  and  historical  commentary,  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  1825. 

Boiler.  (See  Sieam  and  SUam  £»- 
gine.) 

Bois-LE-Duc  (the  French  name  for  the 
I>utch  HerU^^Bnboshy  also  6u  Bof^);  a 
fortified  city  in  the  province  of  North 
Brabant,  in  the  kingdom  of  die  Nether- 
lands, with  3770  houses  and  13,300  in- 
habitants, at  the  confluence  of  the  I>ora- 
mel  and  the  Aa,  which  form,  by  their 
junction,  the  Diest  Lon.  5°  9^  £. ;  hit 
51^  40^  N.  It  has  many  manufiustorie% 
and  much  trade  in  com,  some  salt- 
works, a  lyceum,  10  Catholic  churches* 
4  Calvinistic,  1  Lutheran.  Godfrey,  duke 
of  Brabant,  founded  this  important  mili- 
tary post  in  1184.  The  fortifications  now 
consist  of  strong  walls  and  seven  bastions, 
but  it  owes  its  securitv,  chiefly,  to  the  &^ 
cility  with  which  the  whole  country 
around  can  be  kid  under  water  (the  new 
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ciDal  to  MaMxiclit  hw  16  duiees).  B.M 
defended  byseyeni  foits  and  a  citadeL 
Tile  city  has  feur  gates,  and  three  en- 
tnuu^es  from  the  water.  The  cathedral 
19  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Netheriands. 
The  tttjf  suffered  much  in  the  religious 
warn  of  the  16th  centuiy,  and  fel  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1629.  Sept  14, 
1794,  the  French  defeated  the  English 
here ;  Oct  9  of  the  same  year,  it  sunen- 
dered  to  Pichegni.  In  January,  1814,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Prussian  general  BAiow. 

BoissBBU.  A  celebrated  gallery  of 
pictures  is  exhibited  in  Stuttgart,  which 
was  collected  by  the  hrothers  Sulpice 
and  Melchior  Boisser^  and  John  Ber- 
tram, men  who,  animated  by  love  of  the 
aits,  began,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  during  and  after  the 
French  revolution,  to  purehase  old  pic- 
tures, and  afterwards  completed  their 
collection  by  the  addition  of  many  valua- 
bfe  paintincs  of  the  old  German  school 
By  this  eoUection,  the  brothers  Boisser^e, 
and  Bertram,  have  happily  realized  the 
idea  of  a  historical  series  of  old  German 
paintings.  It  is  to  their  endeavors  that 
we  oUre  the  discovery,  that  Germany  pos- 
sessed, as  eariy  as  the  Idth  centuiy,  a 
school  of  painters  of  much  merit,  which, 
like  the  Italian,  proceeded  from  the  old 
Byzantine  school,  but  became,  in  the  se- 
quel, distinguished  bv  excellences  of  its 
own.  We  owe  to  these  collectors,  also, 
the  restoration  to  ftivor  of  thcT  forgotten 
Low  German  milsters,  and  a/ just  estima- 
tion of  John  von  Eyck,  as  the  creator  of 
the  senuine  German  style  of  painting. 
B^  thiseoUection,  the  names  of  von  Ey<^, 
Wilhelm  von  K61n,  Hemling,  Goes,  M ec- 
kenem,  Wohlgemuth,  Schoen,  Mabuse, 
Schoorel,  and  many  othen,  have  attained 
deserved  honor.  The  most  distinguished 
connoisseurs  and  artists,  including  Gdthe, 
Canova,  Dannecker  and  Thorwaldsen, 
have  stronffly  ex|wessed  their  admiration 
of  this  collection.  The  prt^xietors  are 
publishuig  a  woric  consistinff  of  excellent 
iithonq)hic  prints  firom  their  pictures. 
In  the  autumn  of  1820,  the  publication 
of  the  splendid  eneravings,  illustrative  of 
the  cathedral  in  Cologne,  was  resolved 
on.  The  plates  surpass,  in  size  and  exe- 
cution, every  thing  which  had  anneared 
in  the  department  of  architectural  deline- 
ations, and  were  partly  made  in  Paris. 
(See  Boisser^e's  Ge$chickie  und  Btickmr 
Maw  du  Dams  von  KSlfi,  Stuttgart,  1833L) 

BoissoiTAnB,  Jean  Francois,  bom  at 
Pteis,  1774,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  scholars  in  France,  was  made  as- 
profeiBor  of  the  Greek  hmguage 


IB  the  university  of  Paris,  in  1809;  and, 
in  1612,  aft^er  the  death  of  Larcher,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  institute,  principal 
professor.  The  king  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1814,  and, 
in  1816,  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions. Besides  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Jovmal  da  Dibats^  to  the  Jlfercure, 
to  the  Ma^axin  Eneyclop6diqnej  to  the 

et  SxtraUs  (10  vols.),  we  are  indebted  to 
him  fer  an  edition  of  the  Heniea  of  Phi« 
losuratus  (1806),  and  of  the  Rhetoric  of 
Tiberius  (1815).  Still  more  unportant 
are  his  editions  of  Eunapus'  Lives  of  the 
Sophists,  of  Proclus'  Commentary  on  the 
Crai^iu  of  Plato,  never  before  printed ; 
of  a  Greek  romance  by  Nicetas  Eupnia- 
nus^  &c.  He  compiled,  also,  a  French 
dictionaiy,  on  the  plan  of  Johnson's. 

BojACA,  Battlk  of,  so  called,  Ihmi 
having  been  fbuirbt  near  the  bridge  of  the 
small  town  of  Bojaca,  not  far  from  the 
oty  of  Tunja,  between  the  Spaniards, 
under  Barreyro,  and  the  united  forces 
of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  com- 
manded by  Bolivar.  It  occurred  August 
7th,  1819,  and  was  decisive  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  New  Grenada.  Among  the 
•  repubficans,  generals  Anzuategui,  Jraez 
and  Santander  distinguished  themselves ; 
and  the  Spaniards  sustained  a  total  de- 
feat, their  general,  most  of  their  officers 
and  men  who  survived  the  battle,  together 
with  all  their  aims,  ammunition  and 
equipments,  felling  into  the  hands  of 
Bolivar.  So  commete  was  the  destmc- 
tiott  of  the  Spanish  arn^,  that  the  vice- 
roy instantly  fled  from  Santa  F^  leaving 
even  the  public  treasure  a  prey  to  the 
conquerors. 

Bole  ;  a  fossil  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  red 
color,  often  maiked  with  black  dendrites ; 
found  in  different  parts  of  Bohemia,  Si- 
lesia and  Stiria,  also  in  Lemnoe,  and  at 
Sienna  in  Italy.  It  is  made  into  pipes 
for  smoking,  and  vessels  for  coolinff  water 
in  hot  weather.  The  terra  $igwaia  is 
nothing  but  bole. 

BouETN,  or  B01.EN,  Anne,  second  wife 
of  Henry  VTII  of  England,  was  the 
youngest  child  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  She 
was  torn,  according  to  some  accounts,  in 
1507,  but,  according  to  other  more  prob- 
able ones,  in  1499  or  1500.  She  attended 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry,  on  her  marriage 
with  Louis  XII,  to  France,  as  lady  of 
honor.  On  the  return  of  that  piincesBy 
after  the  king's  death,  she  entered  the 
service  of  queen  Claude,  wife  of  Francis 
I,  end,  after  her  death,  that  of  the  duchess 
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of  Atogon,  avter  of  the  Freneh  king. 
Y<Niii|(y  beautiful,  gay  and  witty,  abe  was 
an  object  of  great  attraction  in  the  gallant 
coort  of  Francis  L  She  returned  to  Eng- 
Uuod  about  1525  or  1537,  and  became  lady 
of  honor  to  the  <]ueen,  whom  abe  aoon 
aupohnted.  The  bngypaaaionately  enam- 
ored of  her,  found  an  unexpected  oppoai- 
tion  to  hia  wiahea,  and  Anne  firmly  de- 
clared that  she  could  be  had  on  no  tenna 
but  thoae  of  maniaffe.  8be  knew  that 
the  kinc  already  medStated  a  divorce  from 
hia  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  but  she 
alao  knew  what  difficultiea  the  Catholic 
religion  oppoeed  to  the  execution  of  thia 
Cranmer  offered  his  services  to 
about  the  accomplishment  of  the 
fn  wishes,  and  thus  gave  the  first  oc- 
casion to  the  separation  of  En(|land  fifom 
the  Roman  church.  But  the  unpetuous 
Heniy  did  not  wait  for  the  ministeia  of 
his  new  religion  to  confirm  his  divorce: 
on  the  contrary,  he  privately  married 
Anne,  Nov.  14,  1533,  navinff  previously 
created  her  marchioness  of  Pembroke. 
When  her  pregnancy  revealed  the  secret, 
Cianmer  dedued  the  first  marriage  void, 
and  the  second  valid,  and  Anne  vras 
crowned  queen  at  Westminster,  with  un- 
paralleled splendor.  In  1533,  she  became 
the  motherofthefiunous  Elizabeth.  She 
could  not,  however,  retain  the  affections 
of  the  kinff,  as  inconstant  as  he  was  tyran- 
nical ;  and,  as  she*  had  supplanted  her 
queen,  while  lady  of  honor  to  Catharine, 
•he  was  now  supplanted  herself  by  Jane 
Se^our,  her  own  lady  of  honor.  Sus- 
picions of  infidelity  were  added  to  the 
disgust  of  Henrv,  which  seem  to  be  not 
enturely  unfounoedf  although  the  judicial 
proceas  instituted  against  her  was  wholly 
uTc^lar.  In  1535,  she  was  imprisoned, 
accjsed,  and  brought  before  a  jury  of 
peers.  Smeaton,  a  musician,  who  was 
arrested  with  others,  confessed  that  he 
had  enjoyed  the  qieen's  fiivors,  and,  May 
17, 1536^  she  was  condemned  to  death  by 
26  judges.  Anne  in  vain  affirmed  that 
she  had  Ions  befere  been  contracted  to 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and,  there- 
fere,  had  never  been  the  lawful  wife  of 
Henry.  Cranmer  in  vain  declared  the 
mamage  void.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  executed  by  the  command  of  the  in- 
flexiMe  Henry,  who  esteemed  it  a  great 
exercise  of  clemency  to  substitute  the 
wcmffiAd  fer  the  stake.  The  last  day  of 
the  fife  of  this  unhappy  woman,  May  19, 
1536^  presents  man  v  interesting  moments, 
fflie  sent  fer  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant  of 
die  Tower,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
befeve  lier,  and  said,  ^Go  to  the  princess 


Mary  (daughter  of  Catharine)  in  my  name, 
and,  in  this  position,  beg  her  fer^veness 
fer  all  the  sufferings  I  have  dravm  upon 
her  and  her  mother."  <*  She  sent  her  last 
message  to  the  kinc,"  says  Hume,  ''and 
acknowledged  the  obligations  which  she 
owed  him  in  unifemdy  continuing  his 
endeavors  fer  her  advanoemenf  ^  From 
a  private  gendewoman,  you  have  made 
me,  first,  a  marchioness,  then  a  queen) 
and,  as  you  can  raise  me  no  higner  in 
this  world,  you  are  now  sending  me  to  be 
a  saint  in  heaven." 

BouiroBRoxx,  Henry  St  John,  viscount, 
bom  in  1672,  at  Battersea,  near  London, 
of  an  ancient  femily,  the  members  of 
which  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
military  and  civil  ofilces,  received  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  his  rank,  and  completed 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  eaily  ex-* 
hibited  uncommon  talents,  an4  attracted 
general  attention.  On  eniionn^  the  world, 
he  displayed  a  rare  union  of  brilliant  parts 
and  elegance  of  manners,  with  beauty  of 
person,  dignity  and  afiSibiUty,  and  such 
iascinating  eloquence,  that,  according  to 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  contem- 
poraries, nobody  could  resist  him.  Unfer- 
tunately,  the  passions  of  his  youth  oppoe- 
ed the  developement  of  his  talents;  andf 
in  his  23d  year,  he  was  distinguished  prin- 
cipally as  an  accompliahed  Imertine.  His 
parents,  supposing  that  marriage  would 
nave  a  salutary  influence  ufion  him,  pro- 
posed to  him  a  lady,  the  heiieas  of  a  mil- 
lion, who  united  vrith  a  charming  figure  a 
cuhivated  mind  and  noble  birth.  But  the 
young  coui^e  had  lived  but  a  short  time 
together,  when  irreconcilable  disputes 
arose  between  them,  in  consequence  of 
v^ich  they  separated  fer  ever.  Another 
plan  was  adopted  to  give  a  better  direction 
to  the  impetuous  character  of  B.  By  the 
influence  of  his  fether,  be  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons.  Here  his  elo- 
quence, his  acuteness,  and  the  strength  of 
his  judgment,  attracted  universal  attention. 
His  fermer  idleness  was  changed  at  onee 
into  the  most  incessant  activity.  In  1704, 
he  was  made  secretary  of  war,  and  came 
into  immediate  connexion  with  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  whose  talents  he  discern- 
ed, and  whow  enterprises  he  supported 
with  all  his  influence.  When,  however, 
the  whigs  gained  the  ascendency,  B.  gave 
in  his  resignation.  Now  fellowed,  as  he 
said  himself,  the  two  most  active  years  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  but  by  no  means  neglected  public 
afiiius.  He  continued  to  maintain  a  con- 
stent  intercourse  with  the  queen,  who 
ptefened  him  to  her  other  eounseUoA 
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Tba  whig  mniitiy  was  orerthrowD,  to 
the  astonidiiiient  of  all  Europe;  and  B. 
veceived  Um  department  of  foreini  affiurs, 
in  whieh  post  he  conchided  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  of  which  he  was  always 
proud,  and  which  gained  him  general 
admiration.  In  concluding  this  peace, 
every  thing  was  unfitvorable  to  him — the 
whigs,  thoxpeen,  the  bank,  the  East  India 
sociew,  Marlborough,  Eugene,  the  empe- 
ror, Holland,  the  jealousy  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  the  weakness  of  his  own 
queen,  the  irresolution,  imprudence,  and 
even  die  envy  of  his  colleagues.  B.  after- 
wards became  a  prey  to  the  impetuosity 
of  his  paasionB,  and  exhibited  a  versatility 
of  conduct  that  has  rendered  his  loyalty, 
his  patriotism  and  his  whole  character 
siiniected.  The  collision  of  the  whigs 
and  tories  produced  such  a  general  excite- 
ment, that  the  ministeis  were  attacked, 
the  peace  was  decried  as  disastrous,  and 
the  Protesttmt  succesraon  was  declared  in 
danger.  At  this  moment,  a  fatal  conten- 
tion broke  out  between  the  lord  high 
treasurer  (the  earl  of  Oxford)  and  B., 
inunediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace.  Sniift,  the  friend  of  both,  but  par- 
ticularly intimate  with  the  lord  hi^h  treas- 
urer, accused  B.  of  havin(^  principally 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  party,  ne 
this  as  it  may,  queen  Anne,  provoked  to 
the  utmost  l^  Oxford,  dismissed  him  foiur 
days  before  her  death,  and  made  B.  prime 
minister.  But  the  death  of  Anne  changed 
the  whole  scene.  George  I  of  Hanover 
ascended  the  throne,  an^  the  whigs  tri- 
umphed more  completely  than  ever.  B., 
who  could  not  impose  on  the  Hanoverian 
court  by  his  plausible  pretences,  and  who 
was  as  much  envied  as  he  was  bated,  was 
dismissed  by  king  George,  while  yet  in 
Germany,  and  fled  to  France,  upon  leam- 
inf  that  the  opposite  par^  intended  to 
bnng  him  to  the  scaffold.  James  HI,  the 
PretendeTj  as  he  was  called,  invited  him  to 
Lorraine,  and  made  him  his  secretair  of 
state.  But,  when  Louis  XIV  died,  B. 
lost  all  hope  of  the  success  of  the  Pretend- 
er, and  repented  of  having  entered  into  so 
close  a  connexion  with  him.  Whatever 
the  feelings  and  plans  of  B.  may  have 
been,  his  intentions,  with  regard  to  James 
III,  were  doubtless  honest  Nevertheless, 
the  latter  deprived  him  of  his  dignity,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  duke  of  Ormond. 
Thus  it  was  the  strange  fate  of  B.  to  be 
charged  with  treachery,  both  by  the  king 
and  the  Pretender.  Offers  were  made  to 
him  by  king  George,  on  condition  of  his 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Pretender. 
This  proposal  he  at  first  declined,  but 


afterwards  yielded  so  ftr  as  to  protxase  a 
decisive  blow  against  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  on  condition  of  the  total  obliv- 
ion of  what  had  aheady  passed,  and  of  an 
entire  confidenee  for  the  future.  Wal^ 
pole,  however,  was  afraid  of  B.*8  influence 
m  parliament,  and  opposed  his  recalL  B., 
in  order  to  forget  his  situation,  applied 
himself  to  vmting  philosophical  consola- 
tions after  the  manner  of  Seneca,  but 
soon  found  sweeter  ones  in  his  marriage 
Yfith  a  rich  and  amiable  lady,  niece  of 
madame  de  Maintenon.  In  1723,  the  par- 
liament, which  had  been  so  hostile  to  B., 
was  at  length  dissolved,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  England.  His  estates, 
however,  were  not  restored  until  two 
years  after,  by  a  particular  act  of  parlia- 
ment. On  bis  return,  he  lived  at  flist 
retired  in  the  country,  maintaining,  how- 
ever, a  correspondence  with  Swift  and 
Pope.  But  no  sooner  was  the  voice  of 
opposition  heard  in  pariiament,  than  be 
hastened  to  London,  and,  as  the  restora- 
tion of  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  was 
still  denied  him,  attacked  the  ministry 
durinff  eight  ;jrears,  in  the  journals  or  in 
pamphlets,  with  great  success.  He  drew 
upon  himself  powerful  enemies,  against 
whom  he  directed  his  Treatise  on  Parties, 
which  is  considered  as  his  masterpiece. 
He  then  returned  to  France,  with  the  in- 
tention, as  even  Swift  supposed,  of  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Pretend- 
erk  party,  agtunst  which  charge  Pope 
defended  him,  and  declared  that  he  had 
himself  advised  his  noble  friend  to  leave 
an  ungrateful  country,  by  which  he  was 
suspected  and  peraecuted.  In  France,  B. 
wrote,  1735,  his  Letters  upon  Histoiy, 
which  are  admired  even  at  the  present 
day,  but  in  which  the  individual  character 
of  the  author  appears  to  the  exclusio.t  of 
general  views,  and  which  were  blamed,  in 
particular,  for  attacking  revealed  religion, 
which  he  had  once  warmly  defended.  In 
1729,  in  the  midst  of  his  contest  with 
Walpole,  he  had  suggested  to  Pope  his 
Essa^  on  Man,  assisted  him  in  the  com- 
position, and  supplied  him  vrith  the  most 
important  materials.  His  feelings  finally 
carried  him  back  to  his  country,  where 
he  wrote,  1738,  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King,  under  the  e^es  of  the  heir  apparent. 
He  died  in  1751,  m  his  80th  year,  after  a 
long  and  dreadflil  disease,  during  which 
he  composed  Considerations  on  the  State 
of  the  Nation.  He  liequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  Scotch  poet  MaDet,  who 
published  them  in  1753;  but  scarcely  had 
they  appeared,  when  a  general  crv  was 
raised  against  them,  on  account  of  their 
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Tv^Mog  •ttadkB  on  Chriniaiuty.  Th^ 
were  preieated  by  the  grand  jiuy  <m 
WeatminBter  as  subvenive  of  religion, 
government  and  morality.  B.  was  capft- 
uJe  of  inapiiing  the  warmeat  friendahip 
and  the  hiuereflt  enmity.  He  was  aceua- 
ed  of  immoderate  ambition,  and  of  a  proud, 
passionate,  envi3us  and  implacable  tem- 
per. His  memoirs  are  useful,  as  illustrat- 
ing English  history  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  18th  century. 

B01.1VAA,  Simon,  the  great  military 
captain  of  South  America,  and  the  most 
prominent  indiyidual  yet  produced  by  the 
revolution  in  the  late  Spanish  colonies, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Caraccas,  July  24, 
1783^  His  father  was  don  Juan  Vicente 
Bolivar  y  Ponte,  and  bis  mother,  doua 
Maria  Concepcion  Palacios  y  Sojo,  both 
of  noble  and  distinguished  families  in 
Venezuela.  Afler  acquiring  the  fizst  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  education  at  home,  B. 
repaired  to  Europe,,  in  pursuit  of  more 
extended  means  of  ^ning  knowledge, 
visiting  Havana  and  Mexico  on  his  way. 
He  completed  his  stddies  in  Madrid^  and 
then  spent  some  time  in  travelling,  chiefly 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  He  was  particu- 
iariy  attracted  to  the  capital  of  France, 
where  be  was  an  eye-wimess  of  some  of 
the  later  events  of  the  revolution,  and 
there,  probably,  conceived  the  idea  of 
liberating  his  country  fiom  the  tyranny 
of  Spain.  Retuming  to  Madrid,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  don  N.  Toro,  uncle 
of  the  marquis  of  Toro,  in  Caraccas,  and 
embarked  with  her  for  America,  intend- 
ing to  dedicate  himself  for  a^  while,  to 
fkxnestic  life  and  the  superintendence  of 
his  large  estate.  But  the  premature  and 
sudden  death  of  his  wife,  who  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  yellow  fever,  dispelled  his  vis- 
ions of  domestic  happiness ;  and  he  again 
visited  Europe  as  a  relief  to  his  soirow 
for  her  lose.  On  his  return  home,  he 
paased  through  the  U.  States;  and  the 
l&Bon  of  liberty  was  not  without  its  fruits ; 
for,  on  Ills  arrival  in  Venezuela,  he  em- 
barked in  the  plans  and  intrigues  of  the 
patriots,  and  pledged  himself  to  the  cause 
of  independence.  Being  one  of  the  chief 
promoten  of  the  movement  in  Caraccas 
of  April  19, 1810,  which  is  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  re- 
ceived a  colonel's  commission  from  the 
supreme  iunta  then  established,  and  was 
associated  with  don  Luis  Lopez  Mendez, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicatuig  intelli- 
geoce  of  tne  change  of  government  to 
Great  Britain.  He  took  part  ici  the  firat 
military  operations  of  the  Venezuelan 
patriots  afler  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
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deuce,  July  Sf  1811,  terving  under  Mi- 
landa  in  an  expedition  against  a  body  of 
persons  in  Valencia,  who  thus  eariy  took 
a  stand  opposed  to  the  revolution.  After 
the  earthquake  of  March,  1812,  the  war  vras 
commenced  in  earnest  by  the  advanee  of 
Monteverde  with  the  Spanish  troops ;  and 
the  command  of  the  important  post  of 
Puerto  Cabello  was  intrusted  to  B.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  Spanish  prisoners  in 
the  castle  of  San  Felipe,  which  com- 
numded  the  town,  corrupted  one  of  the 
patriot  officers,  and  obtamed  possession 
of  the  casde ;  so  that  &  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  place.  This  mishap  con- 
tributed gready  to  produce  the  subnussion 
of  Miranda,  which  left  Venezuela  in  the 
full  control  of  Monteverde.  Many  of 
those  persons,  who  were  deeply  conmiit- 
ted  in  the  revolution,  now  sought  to  leave 
their  country ;  and  B.  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  passport  and  eecBfing  to  Cura- 
Qoa.  Unable,  however,  to  remain  a  cold 
spectator  of  the  events  occuning  on  the 
continent,  he  renaired  to  Carthagena,  in 
Sept'vn'.^'-,  181^  and,  with  other  emi- 
graiiti  (rom  Caraccas,  entered  into  the 
sen  ice  of  the  patriots  of  New  Greiuida. 
Thrjr  ga^'e  him  the  command  in  the 
smau  ti»^ii  of  Baranca,  nominally  under 
the  ordexs  of  Labatut,  the  republican  gov- 
ernor of  Santa  Marta ;  but  &  could  not 
be  content  vrith  the  obscure  part  which 
must  have  fUlen  to  him  had  he  remained 
art  Baranca.  Instead  of  this,  he  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Teneriflfe,  a 
town  hieher  up  on  the  river  Magdalena^ 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  captured  it, 
and,  gathering  forces  on  the  way,  he 

Sroceeded,  on  his  own  responsibihQr,  to 
[ompoz,  driving  the  Spaniards  before 
him  from  all  their  posts  in  the  Upper 
Magdalena,  and  finally  entering  the  city 
of  Ocaiia  in  triumph,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  deliv- 
ered. These  happy  and  successfiil  move- 
ments DOW  turned  the  public  attention 
upon  him  ;  and  he  was  invited  to  march 
upon  Cucuta,  and  attempt  to  expel  the 
Spanish  division  commanded  by  Correa. 
Tnis  operation,  also,  he  achieved,  without 
any  loss,  by  the  celerity  and  skill  of  his 
movements,  and  now  conceived  tlie 
great  and  bold  proiect  of  invadinff  Vene- 
zuela vrith  his  little  anny,  and  delivering 
it  Gmm  the  powerfiil  forces  under  Monte- 
verde. The  congress  of  New  Grenada 
gratified  him  in  this  respect,  and  gave 
him  a  commission  of  brigadier ;  but 
many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  vray 
by  colonel  Manuel  Castillo,  commandant- 
general,  under  the  congress,  m  the  prov> 
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ince  of  Pamplona,  which  led  to  an  irrec- 
oncilable dinerence  between  them.  At 
leourth,  havinff  oveioome  a  multitude  of 
difficulties  which  retarded  hia  advance, 
and  driven  Correa  from  the  valleva  of 
Cucuta,  he  commenced  his  march  for 
Venezuela,  with  a  small  force  of  but  little 
more  than  500  men,  but  accompanied  by 
excellent  officers,  some  of  whom  after- 
waids  acquired  great  celebrior,  such  as 
Rivas,  Jirardot,  Urdaneta  and  d'Eluyar. — 
Ifeedless  of  the  accusations  of  rashnees 
lavished  on  his  enterprise,  B.  plunged  mto 
the  province  of  Merida.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  provincial  capital  rose  upon  the 
Spaniards  on  learning  the  news  of  his 
approach.  He  hastily  reestablished  the 
republican  authorities  there,  while  his 
van-guard  was  proceeding  upon  Trujillo, 
under  Jirardot  A  sin^e  engagement 
took  place  in  Carache,  where  Jirardot 
defeated  a  strong  coips  of  royalists  under 
Caiias,  after  whieh  the  provinces  of  Me- 
rida and  Trujillo  remamed  wholly  free 
from  the  Spaniards.  B.  had  detached 
from  his  troops  a  small  bidv  under 
colonel  Briceito  for  the  occupadvi  of 
Varinas.  Briceuo  was  defeated ;  and, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  S).anierd8, 
was  shot  in  cold  blood,  with  17  of  his 
companions,  and  many  uf  the  piirlois  of 
Varinas,  by  the  Spanish  commandant 
Fiscar.  Meanwhile,  B.  obtained  authen- 
tic inteUigence  of  the  horrid  and  shame- 
less cruelties  and  oppressions  every  where 
perpetrated  in  Venezuela  by  Monteverde 
and  his  subordinate  officers,  analogous  to 
'  the  butcheries  of  Fiscar.  Exasperated  by 
the  knowledge  of  these  events,  he  issued 
the  fiimous  decree  of  ^fuerra  d  miuerU, 
condemning  to  death  all  the  Spanish 
prisoners  wno  might  fall  into  his  hands. 
But  he  is  not  of  a  cruel  or  sanguinary 
temper;  and  this  decree  seems  to  have 
been  intended  rather  to  intimidate  the 
royalists  than  hterally  to  be  put  in  execu- 
cion.  His  army  increasing  daily,  he  sep- 
arated it  into  two  divisions,  committing 
Ane  of  them  to  the  charge  of  Rivas,  and 
both  rapidly  advanced  upon  Caraccas 
through  the  provinces  of  Trujillo  and 
Varinas.  Several  engagements  ensued, 
in  which  the  patriots  were  successful; 
and,  at  length,  the  decisive  victory  of 
Ijastoguanes,  in  which  the  flower  of 
Montevcrde's  troops  were  ccmipletely  de- 
feated, left  open  the  road  to  Caraccas. 
Monteverde  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  B.  lost  no  time  in  marching 
upon  the  capital,  which  was  evacuated 
by  the  Spaniards  without  a  strugffle,  and 
entered  m  triumph  by  B.,  Aug.  4,  1813. 


Me^time,  Mariiio  had  ^flbeted  the  liber* 
ation  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Venezu- 
ela, of  which  the  patriots  had  regained 
entire  possession,  excepting  only  the  for- 
tress or  Puerto  Cabello. — ^At  this  period, 
the  whole  authority  in  Venezuela  centred 
in  B.,  as  the  commander  of  the  liberating 
army,  and  the  oppressions  of  some  of  bis 
subordinate  officers  excited  loud  com- 
plaints.   Nevertheless,  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  having  the  resources  of  the 
country,  at  such  an  emergency,  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual,  it  was  re^ 
solved,  in  a  convention  of  tiie  principal 
civil  and  military  officers,  assembled  at 
Caraccas,  Jan.  2, 1814,  to  confirm  the  dic- 
tatorial powera  which  circumstances  had 
already  thrown  upon  B.     A  desperate 
contest  now  ensued  between  the  royalist 
and  patriot  parties  and  forces;  and  to 
narrate  the  part  which  B.  took  therein, 
would  be  to  relate  the  history  of  the  war. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that>  after  varioua  vicis- 
situdes  of  fortune,  B.   was  beaten  by 
Boves,  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  plains  of 
La  Puerta,  near  Cura,  and  compelled  to 
embark  for  Cumana,  with  the  shattered 
remnant  of  his  forces ;  so  that  Caraccas 
was  retaken  by  ths  Spaniards  in  July, 
1814,  and,  beiore  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  rovalists  were  figain  undisputed  mas- 
tere  or  Venezuela.    Once  more,  therefore, 
B.  appeared  in  Cartha^^na  as  a  fugitive, 
and  proceeded  to  Tunja,  where  the  con- 
gress of  New  Grenada  was  sitting,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  brilliant,  but,  in  the  re- 
sult, disastrous  expedition.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  misfortunes,  and  the  effisrta  of  his 
personal  enemies,  he  was  treated  with 
great  consideration,  and  received  the  ap- 
plause merited  by  one  who  had  needed 
only  resources  proportionate  to  his  tal- 
ents to  have  accomplished  the  permanent 
deliverance  of  his  country. — When  B. 
arrived  at  Tunja,  tiie  congress  was  or- 
gaiiizing  an  expedition  ogainst  the  city 
of  Bogota,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  province  of  Cundinainarca  to  accede 
to  tiie  general  union  of  the  provinces  of 
New  Grenada,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  Uie 
collision  which  divided  the  means  and 
crippled  the  exertions  of  the  republicans. 
Every  conciliatory  measure  having  failed 
to  effect  a  union  of  the  provinces,  tiie 
government  had  i^ecourse  to  arms.     B. 
was  intrusted  with  the  delicate   task  ol* 
commanding  tiie  forces  of  the  union  upon 
this  occasion,  and  marehed  against  Santa 
F^  eariy  in  December,  1814,  at  the  head 
of  neariy  2000  troops.    He  invested  tlie 
city,  drove  in  the  outposts,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  suburbs  by  storm,  and  was 
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pVBpuriDg  to  assBuh  the  'great  square, 
Trfaere  the  dictator  Alvnrez  and  the  troops 
of  Cundinamarca  were  posted,  when  the 
latter  capitulated,  December  12,  and  be- 
came subject,  thenceforth,  to  the  general 
government  of  New  Grenada,  which  was 
peaceably  transferred  to  BogotL  The  con- 
gress passed  a  vote  of  duoiks  to  B.  for 
the  wisdom  and  courage  with  which  he 
bad  directed  the  campaign,  and  brouf^t 
it  so  qteedily  to  a  bappy  termination; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  themselves 
ezpreaaed  their  approbation  of  his  person- 
al conduct — Previous  to  this  time,  Santa 
Malta  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
the  royalists,  in  consequence  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  Labatut ;  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment justly  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  regaining  it  B.  was  accordingly 
employed  upon  this  service,  and  was  to 
receive  the  necessary  munitions  of  war 
from  the  citadel  of  Carthagena ;  but  the 
livalrv  and  jealousy  of  the  military  com- 
mandant  Castillo,  the  origin  of  which  we 
have  already  explained,  defeated  all  his 
plans.  Indignant  at  Castillo's  conduct 
m  refueing  bun  the  requisite  supplies,  B^ 
after  tbe  season  for  acting  against  Santa 
Marta  to  advantage  had  been  wasted  in 
ruinous  delays,  invested  Carthagena  with 
bis  tmop%  hoping  to  intimidate  Castillo 
into  submisBion,  or,  if  no^  to  reduce  him 
to  reason  by  force.  But,  m  the  midst  of 
these  wretched  dissensions,  wherein  both 
naities  listened  too  much  to  resentment, 
Morillo  arrived  at  the  isle  of  Margarita 
with  an  overwhelming  force  from  Spain ; 
and  R,  aware  that  all  further  views  upon 
Santa  Marta  were  hopeless,  threw  up  his 
command,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not 
be  usefully  employed  at  Carthagena,  em- 
baiked  for  Jamaica,  in  May,  1815,  to  wait 
for  better  times.  He  remained  in  Kings- 
ton most  of  the  year,  whilst  Morillo  was 
redueing  Carthagena,  and  overrunning 
New  €&enada.  During  his  residence 
there,  a  hueling  Spaniard  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life,  and  would  have  as- 
aaasmated  him,  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  ancrther  person  occufHed  B.*8  bed 
at  the  time,  wno  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
— ^From  Kinj^n,  B.  repaired  to  Aux 
Csyes,  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  and,  assisted 
by  private  individuals,  and  with  a  small 
foree  fiimisbed  by  Petion,  formed  an  ex- 
peditioii,  in  conjunction  with  commodore 
Brion,  to  join  Arismendi,  who  had  raised 
the  standard  of  independence  anew  in 
the  isle  of  Maigarita.  He  arrived  in  safo- 
tj  at  Margarita  in  May,  1816,  and,  sailing 
tfaence,  luided  on  the  main  land  near 
Cumana,  but,  in  a  few  months,  was  en- 


countered by  the  Spaniards  under  Mo- 
rales at  Ocumare,  and  compelled  to  re- 
embark.  Nothing  disheartened  by  this 
foilure,  he  obtained  reCnforcements  at 
Aux  Cayes,  and,  in  December,  181^  land- 
ed once  more  in  Margarita.  There  he 
issued  a  proclamation  convoking  the 
representauves  of  Venezuela  in  a  general 
coocress;  and  from  thence  passed  over 
to  Barcelona,  where  he  organized  a  pro- 
visional government,  and  gathered  forces 
to  resist  Morillo,  who  was  approaching 
with  a  powerful  division.  They  encoun- 
tered each  other  on  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  of  FebruaiT,  in  a  desperate  conflict, 
which  ended  in  6.'s  obtahungthe  victory. 
Morillo  retreated  in  disoroer,  and  was 
met  and  defeated  anew  by  general  Paez, 
with  his  irresistible  LUmana,  &,  being 
now  recognised  as  supreme  chief,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  career  of  victoiy,  and,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  1817,  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Angostura.  The 
sanguinary  battles  of  this  period,  in  the 
most  important  of  n^ich  he  was  engaged 
in  person,  belong  rather  to  tbe  history  of 
Colombia  (q.  v.)  than  to  B.'s  own  life. 
He  found  time,  however,  to  preside  at 
the  opening  of  the  congress  of  Angostu- 
ra, February  15tb,  1819,  and  to  sumnit  a 
long  and  elaborate  exposition  of  his  views 
of  ffovemment  He  also  surrendered  his 
authority  into  the  bands  of  the  congress, 
which  required  him  to  resume  it,  and  to 
retain  it  until  the  independence  of  his 
country  should  be  fully  achieved.  B. 
soon  reorganized  his  forces,  and  set  out 
finm  Angostura,  with  the  purpose  of  cross- 
ing the  Cordilleras,  and  effectinff  a  junc- 
tion with  general  Santander,  who  com- 
manded the  republican  forces  in  New 
Grenada,  so  that  the  united  arms  of  the 
two  republics  might  act  with  the  greater 
efiGiciene^.  He  succeeded,  in  July,  1819, 
in  reaching  Timja,  which  city  he  entered 
after  a  battle  on  the  neighboring  heights, 
and,  on  the  7th  ef  August,  gained  the 
great  and  splendid  victory  of  Bojaca, 
which  cave  bun  immediate  possession  of 
Santa  F^  and  all  New  Grenada.  The 
viceroy  Samano  fled  precipitately  before 
him;  and  he  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed in  Santa  F^  as  a  deliverer,  ap- 
pointed president  and  captain-general  of 
the  repubUc,  and  enabled  by  the  new  re- 
sources of  men,  money  and  munitions  of 
war,  which  he  found  there,  to  prepare  for 
returning  into  Venezu^a  witn  an  army 
sufficient  to  ensure  th^  complete  expul- 
sion of  the  Spamards.— B.'s  entry  mto 
Angostura,  after  his^glorious  campaign  in 
New  Grenada,  was  a  peculiariy  gratify- 
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mg  and  afiectiag  spectacle.  Its  whde 
popuktioii  hailed  faiin  as  the  liberator  and 
ntber  of  his  country.  He  embraced  the 
fiivorable  moment  to  obtain  the  ftmda- 
mental  law  of  December  17th,  1819,  by 
ivhich  the  republics  of  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada  were  to  be  thenceforth 
united  in  a  nngle  state,  under  the  presi- 
dency^ of  E.,  aikl  by  the  title  of  the  rtpub- 
lie  of  Colombia,  Meanwhile,  the  seat  of 
coTemment  was  transferred  provisional- 
ly  to  Roeario  de  Cucut4 ;  and  B.  again 
took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  the  most 
formidaUe  army  that  had  been  assembled 
by  the  independents.  After  a  series  of 
memorable  advantages  over  the  Span- 
iards, an  annistice  of  six  months  was  ne- 
gotiated at  Trujillo,  between  B.  and  Mo- 
rillo,  and   subscribed   November  25th, 

1830.  Morillo  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  Spain,  leavin|[  La  Torre  in  c<mimand. 
At  the  termination  of  the  annistice,  B. 
made  a  great  effort  to  finish  the  war  by 
a  decisive  blow,  and  attained  his  object 
by  vanquishing  La  Torre,  in  tbe  ft&mous 
battle  of  Carabobo,  leaving  to  the  Span- 
iards onl^  the  broken  finfpments  or  an 
army,  wmch  took  refuge  m  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  and  there,  afler  a  protracted  and 
obednate  struggle  of  more  tnan  two  years, 
surrendered  to  general  Paez. — ^The  battle 
«f  Carabobo  may  be  regarded  as  having 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Venezuela.  £ 
entered  Oaraocas,  June  39th,  1890,  having 
now,  for  the  third  time,  rescued  his  na- 
tive city  finm  its  oppressors,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  transports  of  jo^.  By  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  fiom  every  part  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept Pueito  Cabello  and  Quito ;  and  the 
time  was  deemed  auspicious  for  establish- 
ing permanent  political  Institutions  in 
ColomUa.  The  present  constitution  was 
completed   and   adopted   August   90th, 

1831,  and  B.  was  elected  the  first  con- 
stitutional president,  with  general  San- 
tander  for  vice-president  Having  thus 
achieved  the  independence  of  his  own 
country,  B.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  liberating  armv  destined  to  expel  the 
Spaniards  nom  Quito  and  Peru.  The 
fate  of  Quito  was  decided  by  the  battie 
of  Picbincha,  fought  in  June,  182S,  and 
gained  bv  the  talents  and  prowess  of 
Sucre.  Aware  that  tiie  southern  prov- 
inces of  Colombia  could  never  be  secure 
while  Peru  remained  subject  to  Spain, 
and  anxious  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
independence  to  all  America,  B.  resolved 
to  march  upon  Lima,«nd  asi^the  Peru- 
Brians.  The  royalistB,  not  being  prepared 
to  meet  him,  evacuated  Lima  at  his  ap- 


proach ;  and  B^  entering  the  capital  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  was  in- 
vested with  supreme  power  as  dictator 
and  authorized  to  caD  into  action  aH  the 
resources  of  the  country  for  its  liberation. 
But,  opposed  and  denounced  by  some 
of  the  mctions  which  distracted  Peru,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  Trujillo,  in  Northern  Peru,  leav- 
ing Lima  to  be  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
uiMler  Canterac^ — At  length,in  June,  1834, 
the  liberating  army  was  completely  or- 
ganized, and  soon  after,  taking  the  field, 
routed  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy.  B. 
was  anxious  for  the  oppoitunity  of  a 
decuuve  engagement,  and,  in  fact,  sood 
obtained  a  brilliant  victory,  August  6,  on 
the  plains  of  Junin.  Leaving  Sucre  to 
follow  the  royalists  in  their  retreat  into 
Upper  Peru,  he  repaired  to  Lima,  to  or- 
ganize the  government ;  and,  during  hie 
absence  firom  the  army,  Sucre  gamed 
the  splendid  victorv  of  Ayacucho.  Noth- 
ing was  now  held  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  but  the  caaties  of  Callao :  which 
Rodil  maintained  for  upwards  ot  a  year, 
&  employing  all  the  resources  of  the 
government  for  their  reduction,  until  Jan- 
uary, 1836.  In  June,  1835,  &  visited 
Upper  Peru,  which  detached  itself  firom 
tbe  government  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  and 
was  formed  into  a  new  republic,  named 
BolwiOj  in  honor  of  the  liberator.  The 
members  of  the  congress  of  the  new  re- 
public, assembled  in  August,  18S)5,  seem- 
ed to  rie  with  one  another  in  exmvm- 
gant  resolutions,  testifyinff  theur  gratitude 
to  B.  and  Sucre.  The  former  was  de- 
clared perpetual  protector  of  the  republic, 
and  requested  to  prepare  fiir  it  a  ooosti- 
tution  of  government  Returning  to  Lima, 
he  occupied  himself  in  performing  this 
task.— We  touch  now  upon  a  period 
when  B.  appeara  in  a  new  aspecL  Hith- 
erto, we  have  traced  his  mintary  career, 
at  firat  uncertain,  and  abounduig  in  great 
reverses,  but  at  length  splendidly  succese- 
fiil.  His  remarkame  fertilitv  in  resources, 
his   courage,  conduct,  and   preeminent 

genius  for  the  art  of  war,  are  all  undenie- 
le,  and  are  proved  not  lessby  hisbrilfiant 
success,  than  by  the  testimony  of  all  tbe 
most  competent  judges.  But  he  now 
comes  before  us  in  the  capacity  of  a  law- 
giver ;  and  imputations  on  the  purity  of 
his  political  views  arise  oontempmneous- 
ly  with  his  assuming  the  delicate  task  of 
consolidating  the  governments  which  hie 
militaiy  prowess  had  created^— In  De- 
cember, 18S4,  B.  issued  a  decree,  convok- 
ing a  constituent  congress  to  assemble  ia 
Luna  the  ensuing  FeWuafy.    Thisbodf 
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anembled  accordingly ;  but,  in  conaidera- 
tioD  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
resolved  to  continue  the  dictatorial  pow- 
ers of  B.  another  yeaiv  without  attempt- 
ing to  settle  the  goyemment  permanently. 
They  also  urged  on  B.  a  grant  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  which  he,  with  the  liberaUty 
of  feeling,  and  contempt  of  mercenary 
motives,  which  have  invariably  distin- 
guished him,  rejected.  Congress  soon 
adjourned,  and  B.  remained  sole  and 
sbeolute  governor  of  Peru.  Residing 
partly  at  &ma,  and  partly  at  Magdalena, 
he  durected  the  acts  of  the  goveinment, 
and,  at  this  period,  proposed  the  cele- 
faimted  congress  of  Panama,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  stable  alliance 
between  all  the  independent  states  of 
America.  Having  completed  his  pA>ject 
of  a  constitution  for  Bolivia,  he  presented 
it  to  the  congress  of  that  state,  with  an  ad- 
dress, dated  Mav  25th,  1836,  wherein  he 
solenmly  recorded  his  opinions  of  the 
form  of  government  required  by  the  new 
republics  of  the  south.  Of  this  fomous 
code,  an  account  will  be  found  in  the 
article  BoUvia,  It  is  enough  to  state  here, 
that,  among  other  features  which  alarmed 
the  fiiends  of  liberty,  the  most  exception- 
able was  a  provision  for  lodging  the  exec- 
utive authority  in  the  hands  of  a  president 
for  life,  without  responsibility,  and  with 
power  to  nominate  his  successor.  When 
the  nature  of  this  constitution  became 
generally  known  in  South  America,  it 
excited  the  livehest  apprehensions,  es- 
peciaDy  among  the  republicans  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  Chile,  who  feared^  or 
pretended  to  fear,  an  invasion  from  B ; 
and  not  less  in  Peru,  where  he  began  to 
be  accused  of  a  design  to  unite  perma- 
nently Colombia,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and 
to  make  himself  perpetual  dictator  of  the 
■ame« — ^These  imputations  received  coun- 
tenance, at  least,  Irom  the  proceedings  of 
B.  himself  The  surrender  of  CaUao,  by 
completely  freeing  Peru  from  the  Span- 
iards, finished  the  business  for  which  B, 
and  the  Colombian  troops,  had  been 
called  into  the  country.  But  he  mani- 
fested no  intention  of  departing,  or  of  re- 
rniing  his  authority.  On  the  contiaiy. 
When  the  deputies  for  the  constituent 
congreas  of  1896  assembled,  they  saw  fit, 
or  were  induced,  for  alleged  irregularities 
in  their  appomtment,  and  for  other  causes, 
to  decline  acting  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity. A  majority  of  the  deputies  pub- 
hsbed  an  address,  in  which  they  urged 
B.  to  continue  at  the  helm  another  year, 
and,  meantime,  to  consult  the  provinces 
individtiaUy  as  to  the  form  of  government 


which  thev  might  desire,  and  the  pevKm 
who  should  be  placed  at  its  head.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  circular  letters,  written  in  the 
name  of  B  and  his  council  of  govern- 
ment, and  issued  fi!om  the  bureau  of  his 
minister  Pando,  were  addressed  to  the 
several  prefects  of  departments,  com- 
manding them  to  assemble  the  electoral 
colleges,  and  submit,  for  their  sanction,  a 
form  of  constitution  precisely  the  same 
with  the  Bolivian  code,  only  adapted  to 
Peru.  This  constitution  was  adopted  bv 
the  colleges,  who  also  nominated  B. 
president  for  life  under  it,  with  a  una- 
nimity too  extraordinary  not  to  have 
been  the  result  either  of  intimidation  or 
of  management  Before  this  time,  how- 
ever, events  had  transpired  in  Colombia, 
which  demanded  the  presence  of  B.  in 
his  own  country.  During  his  absence, 
the  vice-president,  Santander,  had  ad- 
ministered the  government  with  ability 
and  upriffhmess.  Colombia  had  been 
recognised  by  other  countries  as  an  inde- 
pendent state;  its  territory  was  divided 
into  departments,  and  its  govemment 
regularly  organized.  But,  in  April,  1826^ 
general  Paez,  who  commanded  in  Ven- 
ezuela, being  accused  before  the  Colom- 
bian senate  of  arbitrary  conduct  in  tiie 
enrolment  of  the  citizens  of  Caniccas  in 
the  militia,  refiised  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  senate,  and  placed  himself  in 
open  rebellion  to  the  national  govemment 
and  constitution.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  unhappy  incident,  the  disarocted 
party  in  the  ancient  Venezuela,  all  those 
opposed  to  a  central  form  of  government, 
and  all  those  opposed  to  the  existing  ad- 
ministrators of  the  government,  united 
with  Paez ;  and  thus  the  northern  depart- 
ments became  virtually  separated,  for  the 
time  being,  from  the  rest  of  the  republic. 
But  all  professed  a  readiness  to  submit 
their  grievances  to  the  decision  of  B.,  and 
anxiously  required  his  return  to  Colom- 
bia. While  these  movements  were  taking 
place  in  Venezuela,  professedly  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a  federal,  instead  of  a  cen- 
tral form  of  government,  various  muni- 
cipalities in  the  southern  departments, 
formed  fit>m  what  had  been  the  presi- 
dency of  Quito,  held  public  meetings,  in 
which  they  voted  to  adopt  the  Bolivian 
code,  and  lodged  the  authority  of  dictator 
in  the  hands  of  B  Evidence  has  been 
adduced,  showing  that  the  latter  proceed- 
ings were  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  B,  and  that  the  meetmgs  were  actual- 
ly summoned  by  the  personal  interven- 
tion of  Leocadio  Guzman,  an  emissaiy- 
of  his,  who  suggested  the  resolutions  they 
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afaould  pass;  and  nupicioDB  htTe  not 
been  waiiting[,  tfaot  Poez  was  either  in- 
citedi  or  sastained,  by  intimations  received 
from  the  same  quarter.  On  these  things 
it  would  be  premature  now  to  decide. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  to  all  appearance,  the 
central  depaitments  alone,  answering  to 
New  Grenada,  continued  fiithful  to  the 
constitution.  These  circumstances  most 
imperiously  demanded  the  presence  of  B., 
whether  as  the  cause  and  object  of 
the  public  distractions,  or  as  the  means 
of  composing  them.  Accordingly,  he 
set  out  from  Lima  in  September,  1896, 
committing  the  goTemment  to  a  council 
of  his  own  appointment,  and  responsible 
to  him  alone,  with  general  Santa  Cruz  at 
its  head,  and  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
Colombian  auxiliary  army  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  B.  made  all  haste  to  reach  Bo- 
got4,  which  he  entered  Nov.  14,  1836, 
and,  assuming  the  extraordinary  powers 
which,  by  the  constitution,  the  president 
is  authorized  to  exercise  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion, he  remained  only  a  few  days  in  the 
capital,  and  pressed  on  to  stop  the  efilision 
of  olood  in  Venezuela.  He  went,  accom* 
panied  merely  by  a  small  escort,  although 
forces  were  in  readiness  to  sustain  him  if 
requisite,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
insurrection  vani^ed  at  his  approach. 
He  reached  Puerto  Cabello  December 
31st,  and  immediately  issued  a  decree, 
dated  Jan.  1,  1827,  giving  assurance  of 
a  general  amnesty  to  the  insurgents,  on 
their  peaceablv  submitting  to  his  author* 
ity,  and  enga^ng  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  reform  of  the  constitution.  He  had  a 
friendly  meeting  with  Paez,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  entered  Caraccas,  where  he 
fixed  his  head  quarters,  having  the  north- 
em  departments  under  his  immediate 
]>erBonal  authority,  and  separated  from 
the  bod^  of  the  republic,  which  pro- 
ceeded m  its  ordinary  routine.  B.  and 
Santander  bad  respectively  been  reelected 
to  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  should  have  been  qualified  anew 
as  such  in  January,  1827.  But,  in  Feb- 
ruary, B.  addressed  a  letter  from  Carac- 
cas to  the  president  of  the  senate,  renounc- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  republic,  and 
expressing  a  determination  to  repel  the 
imputations  of  ambition  cast  upon  him,  by 
returing  to  seclusion  upon  his  patrimonial 
estate.  Santander,  in  reply,  urged  him 
to  resume  his  station  as  constitutional 
president,  convinced  tliat  the  troubles  and 
agitations  of  the  country,  if  they  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  intrigues  of  B.  himself 
might  at  any  moment  be  quieted  by  his 
lending  the  authority  of  hw  name,  and 


his  pertopal  iaflueiice,  to  the  eanse  of  die 
constitution.  But  distrust,  stispldon  and 
iealousy  of  the  conduct  and  intentions  of 
B.  now  filled  all  the  friends  of  republican 
institutions.  He  had  recorded  his  conles- 
sion  of  political  faith,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, in  the  anti-republican  Bohviaii 
code,  and  he  wa9  betieved  to  be  anxious 
for  its  introduction  into  Colombia.  When 
his  renunciation  of  the  presidency  was 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
a  porticm  of  the  members  urped 
body  to  accept  the  renunciation. 
They  publicly  accused  him  of  being  in 
concert  with  Paez ;  of  having  designedly 
thrown  the  whole  nation  into  discord  um 
conAiaion,  in  order  to  create  a  fidse  im- 
pression of  the  necessity  of  bestowing 
upon  himself  the  dictatorship.  But  a 
majority  of  the  members  insisted  nptm  his 
retaining  the  presidency,  and  required  hisi 
presence  at  Bogoti  to  take  the  constitu- 
tional oaths.  Before  he  came,  however, 
they  had  passed  a  decree  of  general  am- 
nesty $  a  decree  for  assembling  a  national 
convention  at  Ocaiia,and  a  decree  for  re- 
establishinff  constitutional  order  dirougfa* 
out  Colombia.  His  arrival  was  hastened 
by  unexpected  events,  touching  him  per- 
sonally, which  had  occurred  in  Peru  and 
the  southern  departments.  Not  long  after 
his  departure  from  Lima,  the  returns  of 
the  electoral  colleges  were  received  l^ 
the  council  of  government,  by  which  the 
Bolivian  code  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
constitution  of  Peru,  and  B.  the  president 
for  life.  The  constitution  was  accord- 
ingly promulgated  officially,  and  was 
sworn  to,  by  the  pubhc  functionaries  in 
lima,  Dec  9, 1836,  the  anniveisaiy  of  the 
victory  of  Ayacucho.  At  this  time,  the 
Colombian  auxiliary  army  in  Peru  was 
cantoned  m  three  divisions ;  one  stationed 
in  Upper  Peru,  and  two  in  Lower  ¥em ; 
one  or  these  at  Arequipa,  and  one  in  lima. 
This  third  division  consisted  of  veteran 
companions  of  B.'s  triumphs^  and  was 
commanded  by  his  personal  friends,  sen- 
erals  Lara  and  Sands.  Notwithstanding 
the  attachment  of  these  troops  to  B.,  they 
had  lately  been  growing  distrustibl  of  his 
designs;  and,  although  they  did  not  feel 
disposed,  it  would  seem,  to  thwart  his 
views  upon  Peru,  they  took  fare  immedi- 
ately when  they  saw  cause  to  believe  that 
he  bad  nnular  views  upon  their  own  na- 
tive Colombia.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  in  the  short  space  of  tax  weeks  after 
the  new  constitution  was  solenmly  adopt- 
ed, they  came  forward,  and  revolutioniziad 
the  government  of  Peru.  So  well  were 
their  measures  taken,  that,  Jan.  96^  18SI7y 
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they  arrested  their  general  ofEicerB  without 
any  oonflict  or  opposition ;  placed  them- 
selves under  the  command  or  BustamantO) 
one  of  their  colonels ;  and  announced  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  that  their  sole 
ofcgect  was  to  relieve  the  Peruvians  fiom 
oppression,  and  to  return  home  to  protect 
their  own  country  afunst  the  alleged 
ambitious  schemes  of  B.    The  Peruvians 
immediately  abjured  the  Bolivian  code, 
deposed  B.'s  council  of  ministers,  and 
proceeded,  in  perfect  freedom,  to  organ* 
ize  a  provisional  government  far  them* 
selves.      Arrangements    were    speedily 
made,  after  this  bloodless  revolution  was 
effe^ed,  to  transport  the  third  division  to 
Guayaquil,  accorduiff  to  their  own  desire. 
They  embaiked  at  Callao,  March  17,  and 
landed  in  the  southern  dejfNirtment  of  Co* 
bmbia,  in  April,  part  of  tnem  proceeding 
for  Guayaquil,  and  part  for  Cuen^  and 
Quito,  unirormly  declaring  their  ofagect  to 
be  the  restoration  df  constimtional  order, 
in  opposition  to  any  designs  upon  the 
repuDtic  entertained  by  B.    Intelligence 
or  these  events  reached  B.  while  he  was 
still  in  the  north  of  Colombia.    Bousin«r 
himself  instandy  from  his  long-continued 
inactivity,    he    made    preparations    for 
marching  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
republic,  and  reducing  the  third  division. 
But  these  troops,  findmg  the  aovemment 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  reguuur  national 
executive,  had   peaceably  submitted  to 
genend  Ovando,  who  was  sent,  by  the 
constitutional  authorities,  for  the  purpose 
of  takdng  the  command.    B.  meanwhile 
signified  his  consent  to  be  qualified  as 
president,  and  proceeded,  with  this  intent, 
to  Bogot^  where  he  arrived  Sept.  10, 
took  the  oaths  prescribed  b^  the  constitu- 
tion, and  resumed  the  functions  belonging 
to  his  official  station.   To  external  appear- 
ance, therefore,  Colombia  was  restored  to 
tranquillity,  under  the  rule  of  her  consti- 
tutionid  magistrates.    But  the  nation  was 
divided  between  two  great  parties,  and 
afltated  to  its  centre  by  their  opposite  views 
of  the  political  condition  of  ttie  country. 
B.  had  resained  the  personal  confidence 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  third 
division,  who  expressed  the  deepert  re- 
pentance for  their  distrust  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  their  entire  devotion  to  his  inter- 
ests.   But  the  republican  party,  and  the 
friends  of  the  constituticm,  with  Santander 
at  their  head,  continued  to  re^pird  his 
ascendency  over  the  army,  and  his  politi- 
cal movements,  with  undisguised  and  not 
unfounded  apprehenmon,  universally  ac- 
cusing or  suspecting  him  of  a  deore  to 
enudate  the  career  of  Napoleon.    They 


looked  to  the  convention  of  Ocana,  wioeh 
was  to  assemble  in  March,  1828,  for  a 
decided  expression  of  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion in  &vor  of  the  existing  repubfican 
forms.    The  military,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  conceal  their  conviction  that  a 
stronger  and  more  permanent  form  of 
government  was  necessary  for  the  public 
welfore ;  that  the  people  were  unprepared 
for  purely  republican  institutions,  and  that 
B.  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  discretionary 
power  to  administer  the  affiurs  of  Colom* 
nia. — ^In  18^,  B.  assumed  the  supreme 
power  in  Colombia,  by  a  decree,  dated 
Bogot4,  Aug.  27,  which  gives  him  author- 
ity to  maintain  peace  at  home,  and  to 
defend  the  counuy  against  foreign  inva- 
sions ;  to  have  the  command  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces;  to  negotiate  with  foieign 
powers ;  to  make  peace  and  declare  war; 
to  make  treaties ;  to  appoint  the  civil  and 
military  officers ;  to  pass  decrees,  and  ordi- 
nances of  every  description ;  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  justice,  &c.    The 
decree  inrovides,  however,  that  he  is  to  be 
aasistedin  the  exercise  (^executive  pow- 
er by  the  council  of  ministers.    If  B.  is 
to  be  the  Cassar  of  South  America,  even 
his  enemies  admit  that,  like  Cflasar,  his 
purposes  are  ultimately  good.    He  desires 
the  pure  administration  of  justice,  encour- 
ages the  arts  and  sciences,  fosters  all  the 
gIRBat  national  interests,  and,  if  he  attains 
absolute  power,  will  probably  use  it  wisely 
and  nobly.  But  it  is  premature  to  denom- 
inate him  the  WaskingUm  of  tfce  Siwft, 
before  it  well  appears  whether  the  liber- 
ties of  his  countiy  are  safe  firom  his  am* 
bition« — ^In  his  person,  B.  is  described  as 
being  of  ordinary  stature ;  ungracefid  in 
his  air  and  movements;  thin  and  spare, 
but  capable  of  great  endurance ;  of  an 
oHve  complexion,  with  black,  coarse  hair, 
thin  in  fiont ;  broad,  bushy  eye-brows  over- 
shadowing an  eye  somewhat  sunken,  but 
iull  of  fire  and  expression.    His  intellect 
is  undoubtedly  of  the  hiehest  order,  and 
his  general  character  of  mat  ardent,  lofty 
cast,  which  civil  commotions  are  apt  to 
form,  and  which  qualifies  its  possessor  to 
ride  on  the  tempesL    His  ordinary  state- 
piq|>eis  do  not  TOspeak  a  veiy  pure  taste, 
nor  an  undeistanding  ever  subjected  to 
any   well-directed  cultivation,  and   are 
frequently  conceived  in  language  which 
even  the  lofty  idiom  of  his  vernacular 
tongue  will  hardly  sanction.    Bemg  now 
only  46  years  of  aj^,  he  may  have  a  long 
career  of  varied  rortune  yet  before  him, 
wherein  he  may  do  much,  either  to  fill 
the  fiieods  of  republican  institutions  with 
sorrow,  or  to  build  for  himself  a  durable 
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monument  of  glory.  (Restrepo's  Cohm- 
biOy  vols.  3--6 ;  volumbia,  vol.  2 ;  Amer, 
Jhu  Register^  vols.  1  and  2.)— There  has 
latelv  ap|ieared  a  work^  entitled  Memoirs 
ofSmon  Bolwar,  and  of  hisjnincipal  Gen- 
ends,  wUh  an  hdrodudion,  o^c^  by  general 
H.  L.  V.  Ducoudniy  Holstein;  Boston, 
18B29.  The  book  is  a  vi<rfent  philippic 
against  B.,  and  evidently  colored  too  highly 
to  be  a  safe  authority.  It  does  not  be- 
come the  biographer  to  adopt  the  views 
of  a  |>olitical  partisan,  nor  to  pronounce 
a  decisive  judgment  until  the  career  of 
his  suhgect  is  ckwed. 

Bolivia;  the  name  of  a  country  in 
South  America.    It  is  bounded  N.  W. 

Sf  Peru,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by 
uenoe  Ayres  or  the  United  Provinces  of 
South  America,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  Peru.  It  is  elevated  and  moun- 
tainous, givinff  rise  to  several  laive  tribu- 
taries, both  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata. 
It  includes  lake  Titicaca.  It  contains  rich 
silver  mines,  of  which  those  of  Potosi, 
that  were  formerly  very  productive,  are 
the  most  celebrated.  The  town  of  Chu- 
quisaca,  or  La  Plata,  is  the  capital.  Some 
of  the  other  principal  towns  are  Potosi, 
Charcas,  Oromsa,  Oruro,  La  Paz  and  Co- 
chabanaba.  The  population  has  been  re- 
cently estimated  at  1,000,000  or  1,200,000. 
— ^Thjs  republic  dates  its  origin  from  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho,  fought  Dec  9, 1824, 
in  which  ireneral  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre, 
at  the  head  of  the  Colombian  forces,  de- 
feated the  viceroy  La  Sema,  and  insured 
the  Independence  of  the  country.  It  con- 
sists of  the  provinces  known  under  the 
Spanish  government  as  Upper  Peru,  and 
then  governed  as  a  dependency  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Olaneta 
maintained  a  show  of  opposition  for  a 
short  time  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho; 
but  Sucre  quickly  drove  him  into  the 
province  of  Salta,  where  his  forces  were 
dispersed  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  authori- 
ties, in  April,  1825.  No  obstacle  now  re- 
mained to  prevent  the  oi^ganization  of  an 
independent  government.  A  congress 
assembled  at  Cnuquisaca,  in  August,  1825, 
and  resolved  to  establish  a  separate  repub- 
lic, independent  both  of  Lower  Peru  and 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  be  named  BMoia,  in 
honor  of  the  liberator  Bolivar.  Among 
other  testimonials  of  their  gratitude  to- 
wards him,  they  requested  him  to  prepue 
the  draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  republic, 
lodging  the  authority  of  president,  mean- 
whue,  in  the  hands  of  Sucre.  Bolivar 
accordingly  prepared  the  project  of  a  con- 
stitution, which  he  presented  to  tlieni 
May  2S,  1826,  accompanied  by  an  addrass, 


containing  his  general  views  upon  the 
subject  of  government  By  this  code,  the 
powers  of  government  are  distributed  into 
four  sections— the  electoral,  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial.  The  electoral  bod^ 
is  composed  of  persons  chosen,  for  a  peri- 
od of  four  years,  by  the  citizens  at  large, 
at  the  rate  of  one  elector  for  every  himdred 
citizens.  The  legislative  power  re«des 
in  three  chambers,  the  first  of  tribunes, 
the  next  of  senators,  and  the  highest  of 
censors.  The  tribunes  are  to  be  chosen 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  half  of  the 
chamber  being  renewed  every  second 
vear;  and  the  senators  for  eight  years, 
half  of  their  body  being  renewed  every 
fourth  year.  Between  these  two  bodies, 
the  onnnary  duties  of  legisbition  are  ap- 
portioned in  a  manner  peculiarly  artificml 
and  inconvenient,  together  with  various 
other  functions  of  a  judicial  and  executive 
character.  The  censors  are  for  life,  and 
their  business  is  to  watch  over  the  gov- 
enunent,  to  accuse  the  executive  before 
the  senate,  to  regulate  the  press,  educa- 
tion, and  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  grant 
rewards  for  pubhc  services,  and  to  de- 
nounce the  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
executive  power  resides  in  a  president  for 
life,  a  vice-president  and  four  secretaries. 
The  president  commands  all  the  military 
and  naval  forces,  and  exercises  the  whole 
patrona^  of  the  government,  nominating 
all  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
state,  ofiicers  of  the  army,  navy  and  treas- 
ury, foreign  ministers,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent, who  is  to  be  his  successor:  he  is, 
moreover,  without  any  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  his  administration.  The  judi- 
cial power  is  regulated  so  as  to  secure  the 
due  administration  of  justice ;  and  the 
private  rights  of  individuals  are  carefully 
protected  by  suitable  guarantees.  This 
form  of  constitution,  it  is  evident,  would 
give  the  executive  such  preponderating 
power,  that  all  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment would,  in  fact,  be  subject  to  his  wiU, 
and  he  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  elective  prince  of  a  mo^iarchy, 
limited  in  theory,  but  absolute  in  opera- 
tion. This  code  was  presented  to  the 
constituent  congress  or  Bolivia,  which 
assembled  at  Chuouisaca,  in  May,  1826, 
and  by  that  bodv  adopted  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic.  The  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  anniveiBarr  of  the  battle  of  Aya- 
cucho, being  fixed  upon  as  the  penod 
when  it  should  be  carried  into  efifect,  Su- 
cre resigned  his  discretionary  authority 
into  the  hands  of  congress,  and  solicited 
them  to  appoint  a  native  of  the  country 
to  be  his  successor.    Bat  they  resolved 
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that  be  should  retain  the  executive  power 
until  the  election  of  a  constitiitionai  pres- 
ident should  take  place.  Sucre  consented 
to  continue  in  office  until  that  time ;  re- 
quinng,  however,  that  the  electoral  col* 
l^ges  &ould  mesent  a  candidate  for  the 
high  office  of  president,  previous  to  the 
assembling  of  the  constitutional  legisla- 
ture. Tus  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Sucre  as  president  for  life  under  the  con- 
stitution. Whether  the  choice  was  en- 
tirely a  free  one  or  not  is  yet  uncertain. 
A  large  body  of  Colombian  troops  re- 
main^ in  Upper  Peru,  under  circum- 
flances  analogous  to  the  situation  of  other 
troops  of  the  same  nation  in  Lower  Peru, 
and,  of  eouTBC,  affording  like  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  military  influence  may  nave 
affected  the  Section. — ^The  geographical 
pontion  of  B.  being  mostly  inland,  its  po- 
ntical  condition  is  less  accurately  known 
tluuD  that  of  the  neighboring  countries,  and 
less  an  otgect  of  general  interest  In  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  it  would  seem 
likely  to  to  reunited  to  Lower  Peru, 
fivm  which  it  was  arbitrarily  severed  by 
the  Spanish  government  But  hitherto 
the  congress  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  has 
refused  to  recognise  its  independence, 
insisthfig  that  the  limits  of  their  republic 
shall  be  coextensive  with  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  viceroyal^  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  of  coune,  claiming  the  prov- 
inces of  Upper  Peru  by  the  same  title 
under  whicn  they  lay  claim  to  Paraguay 
and  the  Banda  OrientaL  But  it  is  not 
probaUe,  in  any  event  that  can  be  reason- 
ably anticipated,  that  Bolivia  will  again 
be  joined  to  Buenos  Ayres.  (Corut,  of 
Botima;  Amar.  Atl  B^.  vols.  1  and  2.) 

BoixAin>isT8 ;  a  society  of  Jesuits  in 
Antwerp,  which  has  published,  under  the 
tide  Acta  Sanctorum  (q.  v.),  the  well- 
known  collection  oi  the  traditions  of  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
They  received  this  name  from  John  Bol- 
land,  who  first  undertook  to  digest  the 
materials  already  accumulated  by  Heri- 
bert  Roswey. 

BOLI.MAN,  Erich,  a  man  distinguished 
for  knowledge,  character  and  enterprise, 
bom  in  1770,  at  Hoya,  in  Hanover,  went, 
in  1792,  to  Paris,  to  practise  as  a  physi- 
cian. Here  he  saved  count  Naroonne 
from  the  Jacobins.  In  1794,  he  resolved 
to  free  La&vette  fit>m  his  prison  in  Ol- 
miitz.  By  his  efforts,  and  those  of  Mr. 
Huger,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  U. 
States,  LfUf^ette  was  enaUed  to  quit  his 
dungeon,  Nov.  8,  but  was  unfortunately 
retaken  soon  after.  B.  was  cast  into 
nrisoD,  but  after  a  while  set  at  liberty,  and 


banished  fimn  the  Austrian  dominionfl. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  the  U.  States, 
and  subsequently  went  to  England. 

BoLoeifA  {Bononia  iUntiia);  one  of 
the  oldest,  laigest  and  richest  cities  of 
Italy,  with  colonnades  along  the  sides  of 
the  streets  for  foot-passengers.  It  is  call- 
ed la  gras$a  (the  fiit) ;  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  rivers  Reno 
and  Savena,  and  contains  65,300  inhalut- 
ants  and  8000  houses,  with  manu&ctories 
of  cordage,  soap,  po^r,  artificial  flowers 
and  arms.  B.  is  the  capital  of  the  papal 
delegation  of  the  same  name ;  the  secular 
concerns  of  which  are  administered  by  a 
cardinal  leaate,  who  resides  here  ;  whilst 
the  archbiuiop  directs  in  spiritual  af&irs. 
A  eovMoniere,  chosen  every  2  months, 
wi£  dO  senators  and  8  elders  €rom  the 
citizens,  form  a  republican  government, 
which  has  almost  the  whole  management 
of  the  aflairs  of  the  city.  The  people  of 
B.  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  papal  see 
in  1513,  being  tired  of  the  party  strugj^es 
among  the  nobles,  by  which  the  stre^^ 
of  the  state  was  exhausted.  B.  has  so 
ambassador  in  Rome,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  maintain  the  limitations  of  the  papal 
authority,  according  to  the  constitution^ 
and  who,  after  eveiy  new  election  <^  a 
pope,  presents  complaints  of  the  en- 
croachments of  bis  predecessor.  The 
city  chooses,  also,  one  of  the  judges  com- 
posing the  high  court  of  appeals  at 
Rome.  Her  armorial  bearings  are  even 
now  surrounded  by  the  ebumed  word 
lAbertas.  The  pope,  by  the  constitution, 
can  exact  no  other  tax  than  the  excise  on 
wine.  During  tlnee  centuries,  the  papal 
ffoverament  endeavored  to  introduce  in 
B.  the  excise  on  com  (atMona],  but  could 
not  succeed.  The  rich  nobility  of  the 
papal  states  live  in  B.,  and  are  on  bad 
terms  with  the  head  of  the  church.— This 
city  is  also  the  residence  of  the  old  Bo- 
lognese  patrician  families,  who  have  given 
many  popes  to  the  church.  The  most 
liberal  men  in  the  papal  dominions  are  to 
be  found  among  the  learned  of  this  city. 
In  1816,  the  nobility,  scholars  and  citi- 
zens founded  a  Socratic  society  for  the 
promotion  of  social  happiness,  which  was, 
nowever,  suspected  of  Carbonarism.  B. 
VFas  long  renowned  for  its  university, 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  younser,  in  425,  which,  in  the 
centuries  of  bamrism,  spread  the  light 
of  knowle^  over  all  Europe.  It  once 
had  10,000  students,  but  the  number  at 
present  is  only  300.  Here  the  fiunous 
imerius  taucfat  the  civil  law  in  the  11th 
century ;  and  men  like  Bulgerus,  Marti- 
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nus,  Jacobus  and  Hugo  attracted  pupils 
firom  eveiy  quaiter.  The  universi^  tor- 
merly  posseoed  so  much  influence,  that 
even  the  coins  of  the  city  bore  its  motto, 
Bofioma  doceL  The  law  school  enjoyed 
the  greatest  fame.  Its  teachers  had  the 
reputation  ofinculcating  principles  favor- 
able to  despotism,  and  were  consequently 
rewarded  oy  the  fiivor  of  the  eniperors 
and  of  the  Italian  sovereigns.  During 
1400  years,  eveiy  new  discovenr  in  sci- 
ence and  the  arts  found  patrons  here,  and 
the  scientific  journals  prove  that  curiosity 
on  these  subjects  is  stdl  awake  in  B.  A 
citizen  of  B.,  peneral  count  Fern.  Mar- 
si^U,  founded,  m  1709,  the  inttituio  ddU 
setenzey  and  gave  it  a  library  of  almost 
200,000  volumes ;  to  which,  m  1835,  the 
abbate  Mezzofanti,  professor  of  Oriental 
languapes,  was  appomted  librarian.  This 
learned  man  speaks  a  largo  number  of 
living  languages  correctly  and  fluently 
(for  instance,  German,  in  several  dialects, 
Russian,  Hungarian,  Walachian,  the  Ian- 
ffuafle  of  the  Gipsies,  &c.),  without  ever 
havmg  left  B.  The  foreign  troops  in  Italy 
ntve  mm  opportunities  for  leammg  them. 
Count  Marsigti  founded  and  endowed, 
also,  an  observatory,  an  anatomical  hall, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  accumulated  val- 
uable collections  for  all  branches  of  sci- 
ence and  art  These  are  at  present  con- 
nected with  the  aceatUmia  CUmenUna 
of  pope  Clement  XI.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  famous  painters  and  sculptors 
Caiaccj,  Guido  Reni,  Domenichino  and 
Albano  founded  a  school,  to  which  their 
works  have  given  great  reputation.  (See 
Pcdniing,)  There  wane,  even  as  earl^r  as 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  great  paint- 
ers in  B.  Francesco,  called  U  Ihmcia, 
was  fiunous  in  the  15th  century.  Tlie 
chief  place  of  the  city  is  adorned  by  sev- 
eral venerable  buildings :  among  them  are 
the  senate  hall  (which  contains  a  number 
of  exceUent  pictures  and  statues,  and  tlie 
200  folio  volumes  of  the  fiunous  natural 
philosopher  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  as  materials  for  future 
worksl  the  palace  of  justice  of  the  pode9- 
M,  and  the  cathedral  of  St  Petronio,  with 
its  unfinished  fix>nt  and  the  meridian  of 
Cassini  drawn  upon  a  copper  plate  in  the 
floor.  Among  the  73  other  churehes,  the 
foUowing are  distinguished:  S.  Pietro,  S. 
Salvatore,  S.  Domenicho,  S.  Giovanni  in 
Monte,  S.  Giacomo  maggiore,  all  pos- 
sessed of  rich  treasures  of  art  The  col- 
lections of  works  of  art  are  numerous : 
they  are  part  of  rich  family  fortunes, 
transmittea  in  trust,  and  are  contirraally 
increased  by  each  generation.    The  gal- 


leries Sampieri  and  Zambeccari  formeriy 
excelled  all  others,  but  are  now  surpassed 
by  those  of  Marescalchi  and  Ercolani. 
The  collection  of  the  academy  of  paintings 
endowed,  in  modem  times,  by  the  mimi- 
cipality,  principaUy  with  the  treasures  of 
abolished  churches  and  monasteries,  is 
rich,  and  full  of  historical  interest.  The 
admired  fountain  of  the  maricet  is  defi- 
cient in  nothing  but  water.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  Neptune  in  bronze,  by  Jol^n  of 
Bologna.  The  towers  degli  Asinelli  and 
Garisenda  were  formerly  objects  of  ad- 
miration ;  the  former  for  its  slendemess, 
which  ^ve  it  the  appearance  of  an  Ori- 
ental minaret;  the  latter  for  its  inclination 
from  the  perpendicular,  which  amounted 
to  14  feet  It  has  since,  however,  been 
reduced  to  one  third  of  its  former  height, 
from  precaution.  B.  has  always  men 
fiimous  for  cheap  living,  and  has  been 
chosen  as  a  residence  by  many  literary 
men.  Gourmands  praise  it  as  the  native 
country  of  excellent  maccaroni,  sausages, 
liquors  and  preserved  firuits.  llie  schools 
for  training  animals  enjoy,  likewise^  some 
reputation.  The  pilsrimage  to  the  Ma- 
donna di  S.  Lucca,  v^ose  church  is  mtu- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  half  a 
league  distant  from  B.,  and  to  which  an 
arcade  of  640  arches  leads,  annually  at- 
tracts a  great  number  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  Italy. 

Bomb  ;  a  large,  hollow,  iron  ball  or 
shell,  formerly  often  made  of  cannon- 
metal,  and  sometimes  of  an  oval  form, 
with  a  hole  in  which  a  wood^i  fuse  » 
cemented,  and  with  two  little  handles. 
Bombs  are  thrown  fiom  mortars.  They 
are  filled  with  powder  and  combustible 
matter  (which  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
sulphur  and  nitre,  mixed  with  some 
mealed  powder),  and  are  used  for  setting 
fire  to  houses,  blowing  up  magazines,  &c. 
The  cluu|;e  in  bombs  or  74  pounds  con- 
tains from  5  to  8  pounds  of  powder,  and 

1  pound  of  the  other  conipoaition  above- 
mentioned.  In  bombs  of^  10  pounds,  it 
amounts  to  1  pound  of  powder  and  from 

2  to  3  ounces  of  the  mixture.  The  fuse, 
which  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  powder 
and  other  inflammable  ingredients,  sets 
&re  to  the  charge.  The  length  and  the 
composition  of  the  fuse  must  be  calcu- 
lated in  such  a  way  that  the  bomb  shall 
burst  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  des- 
tined place.  Bomb-shells  are  generally 
cast  somewhat  thicker  at  the  bottom  than 
above,  that  they  may  not  fall  upon  the 
fuse  and  extinguish  the  fire ;  yet  tney  are, 
at  present,  often  cast  of  an  equal  thicknese 
in  every  part,  because  it  has  been  found 
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that  the  Ibae  remains  at  the  top,  ttomfth- 
8taDdiiig.-«-A8  eariv  as  the  7ui  century, 
bails,  mled  MFith  bunimg  matter,  were 
thrown  fiom  vesaete  of  clay,  then  from 
machines  called  Uwies  or  tmmra,  or 
with  hand-slings  made  of  a  small  net  of 
iron  wire.  In  1238,  James  I,  king  of  Ar- 
lagon,  used,  at  the  siege  of  Valencia,  a 
kind  of  laiige  rockets,  made' of  four  parch- 
ment duns,  which  hurst  in  ftdling.  After- 
wards, large  iron  balls,  heated  red  hot, 
cune  into  use.  In  the  middle  of  the  15th 
centuiT,  prince  Rimini  Sigismund  Pan- 
dulf  Malatesta  invented  mortars  and 
bombs.  They  consisted,  at  first,  of  two 
hollow  hemispheres  of  metal,  fiUed  with 
powder,  and  held  together  by  chains.  By 
degrees,  thej  received  their  present  shape. 
An  Enehsh  engineer,  Malthus,  whom 
Louis  XDI  took  into  his  service,  intro- 
duced them  into  France,  and  used  them 
first  (1634)  at  the  siege  of  Lamotte,  in 
Lorraine* — ^The  jfrenodw,  which  are 
thrown  fit>m  howitzers,  are  easily  distin- 
cuidied  firom  the  bombs^  which  are  cast 
nom  mortals.  The  fiist  are  used  only  in 
the  fieM,  the  latter  in  sieges.  The  Prus- 
sian general  von  Tempelboff  has  in  vam 
attempted  to  bring  10  pound  mortars  into 
the  field — ^In  order  to  make  a  wall  bomb- 
proof it  should  be  three  feet  and  a  half 
thick. 

Bom BA.8T,  in  composition ;  an  attempt, 
by  strained  description,  to  raise  a  low  or 
fiimihar  subject  beyond  its  rank,  which, 
instead  of  being  sublime,  becomes  ridicu- 
lous. Its  original  signification  was,  a  stuff 
of  soft,  loose  texture,  used  to  swell  out 
garments. 

BoMBAT ;  a  presidency,  island  and  city 
io  British  India;  lat  18^  56"  N.;  Ion.  73P 
7'  E.  The  island  was  formerly  subdi- 
vided into  several  smaller  ones,  but  many 
thousand  acres,  once  entirely  underwater, 
have  been  recovered,  and  the  two  ranges 
of  hills  which  cross  the  island  have  thus 
been  united  by  a  line  of  fertile  valleys. 
It  is  of  little  importance  as  regards  its 
internal  resources,  but  in  a  commercial 
point  ofview  is  of  great  value.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  main  knd  gives  it  a  facility 
of  communication  with  all  the  different 
points  of  that  long  line  of  coast,  as  well 
as  with  the  shores  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 
The  island  is  easily  defended,  and  the 
rise  of  the  tide  is  sufficient  to  allow  the 
construction  of  docks  on  a  huge  scale. 
The  surface  is  either  naked  rock  or  low 
ground  exposed  to  inundation :  the  quan- 
tity of  grain,  which  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, is,  dierelbre,  very  smalL  The 
cauflevray  which  connects  it  with  Sal- 


secte,  an  island  lying  between  B.  and  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  a^rds,  however,  an  easy 
way  of  introducing  provisions.  When  first 
known  to  Europeans,  it  was  considered 
a  veiy  unhealthy  place ;  but  it  has  been 
improved  by  draining  and  embankments. 
The  popuktion,  in  1616,  was  161,550,  of 
whom  104,000  were  Hindoos^  38,000  Mo- 
hammedans, 11,000  native  Christians,  and 
4300  English.  There  were  also  about 
13,000  Parsees,  who  here  fbund^  an  asy- 
lum from  the  persecutions  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  are  almost  the  exclusive 
proprietors  of  the  island.  On  a  narrow 
neck  of  knd,  near  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  stands  the  city, 
which  is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications,  which  have 
been  gradually  improved,  in  proportion 
to  the  growing  importance  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  south- 
western part  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India.  In  front  of  the  fort  is  an  espla- 
nade :  at  the  commencement  of  the  hoc 
season,  those  Europeans,  who  are  obliged 
to  have  their  principal  residences  within 
the  fort,  erect  huifgalows  on  this  spot, 
which  are,  many  of  them,  ele(||ant  budd- 
ings, but  unfit  to  resist  die  violence  of 
the  monsoons.  As  soon  as  the  rains  be- 
gin, they  are  taken  down,  and  preserved 
H)r  anomer  year.  There  are  three  gov- 
ernment residencies  in  the. island.  The 
one  within  the  fort  is  used  principally  for 
holding  councils,  and  for  despatching 
business.  It  is  a  spacious,  dismal-looking 
building,  like  many  of  the  other  large 
houses  in  B.  The  European  society  here 
is  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  expensive 
as  that  in  the  other  presidencies ;  but,  if 
not  rivals  in  splendor,  they  are  ouite  equal 
in  comfort  and  hospitali^  to  their  coun- 
trymen in  Calcutta  or  Madra& — As  this 
place  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  north- 
western coast  otthe  peninsula,  and  of  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  gul&,  its  trade  is 
very  considerable.  To  China  it  sends  a 
large  quantity  of  cotton.  Pepper,  sandal- 
wckkI,  gums,  drugs,  pearls,  ivory,  gems, 
sharks'  fins,  edible  birds'  nests,  form  the 
remainder  of  the  cargoes  for  Canton. 
Hemp,  coffee,  barilla,  manufectured  goods 
fixim  Surat,  and  other  articles,  are  sent  to 
Europe.  The  trade  to  America  is  incon- 
siderable.— ^The  company's  marine  estab- 
lishment consists  of  18  cruisers,  besides 
boats:  the  military  and  marine  corps 
amount  to  less  than  3000  men.  Besides 
the  governor  and  council,  stationed  at  the 
city,  there  are  magistrates  and  commer- 
cial residents  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
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dff«;<wt  provinces  subject  to  their  gov- 
erament  There  is  one  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  held  under  a  single  judge, 
called  the  recorder, — Since  1814,  B.  has 
been  a  station  of  the  American  board  of 
commissionerB  for  forei|^  missions,  and, 
in  1828,  they  had  4  missionaries  and  a 
printing  press  emploved  here  and  in  the 
vicinity ;  with  16  schools  for  boys,  con- 
taining 1049  pupils,  and  10  for  girls,  con- 
laiuing  577. — ^B.  was  obtained  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  1530,  from  an  Indian  chief  at 
Saisette ;  by  them  it  was  ceded  to  Great 
Briuiin,  in  1661,  and,  m  1668,  it  was 
transferred,  hv  the  king,  to  the  East  India 
company.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  test  century,  it  has  gradually  increased 
in  importance,  and  has  now  attained  a 
high  oegree  of  prosperity.  It  is  difScuk 
to  fijDk  with  precision,  the  extent  of  the 
territories  included  within  the  presidency 
of  B.,  as  some  districts  belonging  to  the 
native  powers  are  intermingle  with 
tiiem.  They  mav  be  calculated  at  about 
10,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 

d,5oo,ooa 

BoMBXLLEB,  Louis,  Duurquis  de;  bom 
1780,  at  Ratisbon,  where  his  father  was 
French  ambassador  at  the  diet.  His 
mother  had  been  governess  in  the  royal 
family  (dt$  enfitns  de  JFhmce),  and  an  m- 
timate  friend  of  the  virtuous  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI.  The  son  inherited 
a  feeling  of  devotion  for  the  family  of 
Bourbon.  Under  the  protection  of  prince 
Mettemich,  he  was  sent,  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  to  Berlin,  and  when,  m  1813, 
the  king  left  this  city  to  declare  himself 
against  Napoleon,  he  carried  the  archives 
of  the  Austrian  embassy,  in  the  absence 
of  the  ambassador,  to  Silesia.  In  1814, 
at  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
to  carry  to  the  coimt  of  Artois  the  white 
cockade,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  to  Den- 
mark. In  1816,  he  went  to  Dresden,  as 
Austrian  ambassador,  and  married  Ida 
Brun,  the  daughter  of  the  poetess  of  this 
name.  Since  1821,  he  has  been  Austrian 
ambassador  in  Florence,  Modena  and 
Lucca. 

Bomb-Ketch;  a  vessel  built  for  the 
use  of  mortars  at  sea,  and  fumidied  with 
al)  the  apparatus  necessarV  for  a  vigor- 
ous bombardment.  Bomb-ketches  are 
ouilt  remarkably  strong,  to  sustain  the  vi- 
olent shock  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  the  mortals.  The  modem  bomb-ves- 
sels generally  carry  two  10  inch  mortars, 
four  68  pounders,  and  six  18  pound  car- 
ronades ;  and  the  mortars  may  be  fired  at 
as  k>w  an  angle  as  20  degrees;  their 


principttl  purpose,  at  these  low  angles^ 
being  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops,  and 
protect  the  coast  and  haroors.  A  bomb- 
ketch  is  generally  from  00  to  70  feet  long, 
firom  stem  to  stem,  and  draws  8  or  9  feet 
of  water,  carrying  2  masts,  and  is  usualty 
of  100  to  150  tons  burden.  The  tender  is 
generally  a  brig,  on  board  of  which  the 
party  of  artillery  remain  till  their  services 
are  requued  on  board  the  bomb-veesels. 

Bona  (the  .^ftrMfintiiii  of  Ptolemy);  a 
seaport  of  Algiers,  66  miles  N.  N.  £.  Con- 
stantina;  Ion.  7°  36^  £. ;  lat.  36°  SS'  N. 
Pop.  8000.  This  town  is  built  above  a  mile 
south  of  the  ancient  Hippo,  or  Hippona. 
The  harbor,  which  is  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  town,  is  capacious,  and  a  considera- 
ble trade  is  carried  on  here  in  com,  wool, 
hides  iand  wax.  The  situation  is  good,  be- 
'mf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seibouse,  and, 
with  proper  care,  it  might  be  made  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Barbery. 

Bona  Dea  ;  a  name  given  to  Ops,  Vea- 
ta,  Cybele,  Rhea,  by  the  Greeks,  and  by 
the  Latins  to  Fauna  or  Fatua.  She  was 
so  chaste  that  no  man  saw  her,  ailer  her 
marriage,  but  her  husband;  for  which 
reason,  her  festivals  were  celebrated  by 
night,  in  private  houses,  and  all  sutues  of 
men  were  veiled  during  the  ceremony. 

BoNALD,  Louis  (Gabriel  Ambroise,  vis- 
count de,  member  of  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  is  one  of  the  first  speakers 
of  the  uhramontanist  party.  He  emigrat- 
ed in  1791,  and  wrote,  in  Heidelbei^,  af- 
ter the  dissolution  of  the  corps  of  the 
emigrants,  in  which  he  had  served,  his 
well-known  Th/SorU  du  Pouooir^  poiUiqtit 
d  rdigieux  (3  vols.  1796).  The  charac- 
ter of  this,  and  of  his  later  political  writ- 
ings, is  that  of  metaphysical  ab6tracti<m, 
which  is  by  no  means  popular  among  the 
French.  After  he  returned  to  France,  he 
succeeded  in  insinuating  himself  into  the 
fiivor  of  Napoleon  and  of  his  brothers. 
The  emperor  made  him  a  counsellor  at 
the  universi^,  with  a  salary  of  10,000 
fitmcsL  Louis  proposed  to  hun  to  under- 
take the  education  of  his  son,  then  crown- 
prince  of  Holland,  but  B.  declined  the 
offer.  He  was  closely  connected  with 
Chateaubriand,  and  assisted  in  the  editing 
of  the  Mereure  de  Dranee.  After  the  res- 
toFBlion  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  chosen, 
in  1815,  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. He  voted,  in  this  chambrt  tntrauvt^ 
hU  (q.  v.),  with  the  majority.  In  1816, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  acade- 
my.^ His  most  important  work  is  the 
LundaHon  primitiioe  (3  vols.  1802). 

BoNAPAKTs  is  the  name  of  an  andent 
Itdian  fiimily,  which,  Louis  Bonaparte 
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says,  in  bis  Documefis  kisianques  star  U 
Cofwemement  de  la  Hofhmde^  was  settled 
in  Treviao  as  eajriy  as  1272,  when  a  Nar- 
(filius  Bonaparte  gained  renown  as  podeg- 
ta  of  Parma  and  knight  of  St  Maria  or 
Gaudentiua.     An  author  of  this  name, 
James  Bonaparte,  a  Tuscan  nobleman, 
who  lived  about  1527,  remarks  that  his 
&mily  held  important  offices  in  the  re^ 
public  of  San  Miniato,  in  the  Tuscan 
territory,  and  had  been  distinguished  in 
ihe  wars  of  Florence.    A  branch  of  it 
existed  at  Saizana,  in  the  Genoese  do- 
minions, and,  during  the  contests  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  settled  at  Ajac- 
cio,  in  Corsica.    From  this  branch  sprung 
the  fiither  of  Napoleon,  Charles  Bona< 
parte,  who  at  first  fought  with  Paoh  for 
the  independence  of  Corsica,  and  in  com- 
pany with  him  left  the  island,  but  eventu- 
aliy  returned,  at  the  invitation  of  Louis 
X  V.    In  1776^  Corsica  chose  him  one  of 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility  who  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  king  of  Fmnce.    Before 
the  French  revolution,  he  wrote  his  name 
di  Bonaparlt,    On  account  of  his  health, 
he  subsequently  retired  to  Montpellier, 
w^here  he  died  in  1785, 40  years  old. — ^His 
wife,  the  beautiful  Maria  Letitia,  bom  at 
Ajaccio,  Aug.  24,  1750,  was  descended 
Irom  the  house  of  Ramolini,  which  was 
of  Italian  origin.    She  bore  him  the  fol- 
lowing chikutsn,  whose  names  are  cited 
m  the  order  of  birth : — Giuseppe,  Napo- 
lione,  Luciano,  Luigi,  Mariana,  Parietta, 
Annunziada  and  Girolarao.    Left  a  young 
widow,  destitute  of  property,  she  souidit 
and  obtained  friends  among  the  powerful 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  count  of  Mar- 
bceuf  was  the  foundation  of  the  fortune 
of  her  &mily .    The  Corsicans  maintained 
that  they  were  all  nobles,  and  refused, 
therefore,  to  pay  taxes.    Louis  XV,  in 
consequence,  commanded  the  governor 
to  select  400  families,  who  were  alone  to 
be  considered  as   noble.     In   this    list 
MarixBuf  inserted  the  Bonapartes.    When 
the  English  conquered  Corsica,  in  17£^ 
madame  Letitia,  whose  mother  had  mar- 
ried captain  Francis  Fesch,  of  B&le  (see 
Fuckt  JosepK,  ccardmal\  fled,  with  her 
daughters,  to  Marseilles.    Soon  after  the 
18ili  Brumaire  (9th  November),  1799,  she 
went  to  Paris;  but  not  till  after  Napo- 
leon's elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
was  homage  paid  to  madount  Mht,  who, 
in  monunciation  and  language,  was  half 
Italian,  half  French.    She  maintained  a 
separate  household,  and  was  appointed, 
ly  Napoleon,  nroiecfrice  ghiiraU  des  Hob- 
Utsemens  de  chariti.    Her  benevolence,  at 
this  period,  was  much  praised.     Some 
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persons,  however,  deemed  her  avaricious. 
She  was  not  dazzled  by  the  greatness 
wliich  surrounded  her.  Of  her  children, 
she  entertained  the  greatest  affection  for 
Louis,  the  ex-king  of  Holland.  In 
1814,  she  went  to  live  at  Rome,  with  her 
half-brother,  Cardinal  Fesch.  Napole- 
on seems  to  have  always  had  much  affec- 
tion for  her.  She  resided  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1829.— By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
Nov.  20, 1815,  the  whole  fanjily  of  Bona- 
parte was  banished  ftt>m  France ;  and,  in 
the  edict  of  amnesty  issued  by  Louis 
XVIII,  Jan.  6, 1816,  all  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte's relations  were  excepted.  They 
were  to  remain  in  banishment,  hold  no 
possessions  in  France,  and  dispose  of 
all  dieif  property  there  within  six  months. 
The  royal  ordinance  of  May  22, 1816,  de- 
creed, that  the  property  and  incdne  of 
the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  who 
had  come  back  on  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  which  had  been  confiscated 
by  tlie  law  of  Jan.  12,  1816,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  meritorious 
soldiers  and  such  donees  as  had  lost  tlieir 
donations  in  foreign  countries. — ^For  ac- 
counts of  Joseph,  Mipoleon,  Lucien,  LatUs 
and  Jerome  BonaparUy  see  these  heads ; 
for  information  respecting  Mariana,  after- 
wards called  JB/wa,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Baxiciochi ;  respecting  CarUttay 
afterwards  called  Mjorie  Pauline,  to  the 
article  Borghese ;  respecting  Jinnunxiada, 
afterwards  called  Annondade  Caroline,  to 
the  article  Murat,  See,  moreover,  Fesch, 
Eugene  (whose  sister,  Hortensia,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Louis  Bonaparte), 
and  Maria  Louisa  (Leopcldine  CaixHine). 
— The  members  of  the  femily  of  Napo- 
leon live  retired  and  much*  respected, 
manifesting  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  the  sciences.  ^  Almost  all  have  ap- 
peared as  authors,  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, as  will  be  seen  under  the  different 
heads. 

Bona  VENTURA,  John  of  Fidanza ;  one 
of  the  most  renowned  scholastic  philoso- 
phers ;  bom,  1221,  in  Tuscany ;  became,  in 
1243,  a  Franciscan  monk ;  in  1255,  teacher 
.  of  theology  at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied ; 
in  1256,  general  of  his  order,  which  he 
ruled  with  a  pnident  mixture  of  gentle- 
ness and  firmness.  He  died  in  1274,  at 
the  age  of  53.  At  this  time,  he  was  a 
cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the  council 
of  Lyons.  liis  death  was  hastened  by 
his  ascetic  severities.  On  account  of  his 
blameless  conduct  from  his  earliest  youth, 
and  of  some  miracles  ascribed  to  him,  he 
enjoyed,  during  his  life,  the  greatest  ven- 
erntion,  and  was  cancmized  by  pope  Six- 
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tus  IV.  The  elewtioii  of  thought  hi  his 
writinffSy  and  his  dignity  as  general  of  the 
Serapmc  order,  procured  him  the  name 
doctor  SenqthicuA.  The  Franciscans  op- 
posed him  as  their  hero  to  the  Dominican 
scholastic  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  wrote 
for  the  honor  and  improvement  of  his 
Older,  for  the  promotion  of  the  worship 
of  the  virgin,  on  celibacy,  transubstantisr 
tion  and  other  doctrines.  He  is  fiequent- 
ly  obscure  by  his  attempts  to  support  the 
creed  of  the  church  with  arguments 
drawn  from  the  Aristotelian  and  new 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  by  his  mystical 
views  in  treating  of  the  mon\  and  intdi- 
lectual  perfection  of  the  human  character. 
Yet  he  is  distinguished  from  other  scho- 
lastics by  perspicuity,  avoidance  o£  use- 
less subtletiefs  and  greater  warmth  of 
religious  feeling.  Amonj^  his  writings 
are,  iKn«rartuiA  Meniii  m  Deum;  Jm- 
ducUo  Jbiium  in  Thedogiam ;  CentUoqvi' 
um,  and  BrevUoquivm.  The  whole  was 
published  1588--^  at  Rome,  7  vols,  folio, 
but  many  pieces  in  that  collection  are  not 
genuine. 

Bond,  in  law,  is  a  deed  whereby  the 
party  obliges  himself  his  executors  or 
administrators  (and,  if  the  deed  so  express 
it,  his  heirs  alsoj,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  auotner  at  a  day  appointed. 
If  this  be  all,  the  bond  is  called  a  simple 
Ctiie  (aimplex  oUi^atio),  But  there  is 
generally  a  condition  added,  that,  if  the 
obligor  does  some  particular  act,  the  obli- 
^tion  shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain 
in  fijll  force ;  as  payment  of  rent,  per- 
formance of  covenants  in  a  deed,  or  re- 
payment of  a  principal  sum  of  money 
lorrowed  of  the  oblige,  with  interest ; 
which  principal  sum  is  usually  one  half 
of  the  penal  sum  specified  in  the  bond. 
In  case  this  condition  is  not  performed, 
the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or  absolute  at 
law,  and  charges  the  obligor  while  living, 
and,  after  his  death,  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives, and  his  heirs,  if  the  heirs  be 
named  in  the  bond.  In  case  of  a  failure 
to  perform  the  condition  of  the  bond,  the 
obligee  can  recover  only  his  principal, 
interest  and  expenses,  if  the  bond  were 
given  to  secure  the  payment  of  money, 
or,  if  it  were  given  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  covenant,  he  can  recover 
only  reasonable  damages  for  the  breach. 

Bondage.    (See  VtUenagt.) 

BoNDi,  Clemente,  abbate,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  modem  poets  of  Italy, 
bom  at  Mantua,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  at  Panna,  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  a  few  years  before  its  abolition. 
After  his  talents  became  known  to  the 


arehduke  Ferdinand,  fovemor  of  Milan, 
and  his  lady,  Maria  Beatrice  of  Este,  a 
princess  worthy  of  that  name,  which  has 
oeen  immortalized  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  of  their  children, 
and  appeared  successively  as  a  lyric,  de- 
scriptive, satirical  and  elegiac  poet ;  often, 
also,  as  a  poetical  translator.  By  the  ele- 
gance, flow  and  harmony  of  his  verrifi- 
cation,  and  by  the  nobleness  of  his  style, 
disfigured  neither  by  extravafance  nor 
by  (mectation,  he  became  a  uivorite  in 
Italy.  We  possess  all  thepoetiy  of  B. 
in  an  elegant  edition  (1806,  3  vols,  by 
Degen,  Vienna).  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  longer  poems.  La  Conversmone  ; 
La  Fdicith;  tl  Govenio  Paeifico;  La 
Modoj  and  La  Oiomata  FtlUreccicu  The 
second  and  third  contain  sonnets,  epistles, 
elegies,  canzonij  ccaUatas,  and  other  small 
poems.  The  third  concludes  with  the 
translation  of  Virgil's  Geoiigics. 

BoNDT,  Taillepied,  count  of;  bom  at 
Paris,  1766,  of  an  ancient  &mily.  In 
179S,  he  was  made  director  of  the  manu- 
fiictorv  of  assignats.  August  10th  of  this 
year,  he  retired  from  puolic  office  until 
1805,  when  Napoleon  made  him  a  cham- 
berlain, and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone,  where  he  con- 
ducted with  mildness,  and  promoted  the 
public  woiits  in  his  district  In  181S,  he 
was  very  useful  to  Lyons  by  his  care  to 
prevent  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the  city. 
In  1814,  he  maintained  the  city  for  a  long 
time  against  the  allies.  In  1815,  he  was 
appointed,  by  Napoleon,  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  with  a  vote  in  the  council  of  state. 
Here  he  spoke,  usually,  with  great  frank- 
ness to  Napoleon,  on  the  necessity  of  a 
constitutional  system  of  government  July 
dd,  1815,  he  was  one  of  the  three  com 
missioners  of  the  government  for  conclud 
ing  with  the  generals  of  the  allies  the 
terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  capital 
In  1816  and  18,  he  was  deputy  for  the 
department  of  the  Indre,  and  advocated 
the  principles  of  the  left  side. 

Bone.  The  bones  are  the  hardest  and 
most  solid  parts  of  animals ;  they  consti- 
tute the  frame,  serve  as  points  of  attach- 
ment to  the  muscles,  and  afford  support 
to  the  softer  solids.  They  are  the  instru- 
ments, as  muscles  are  the  organs,  of  mo- 
tion.— In  the  mammalia,  birds,  fish  and 
reptiles,  the  whole  system  of  bones  unit- 
ed  by  the  vertebral  column  is  called  the 
skdUon. — ^In  the  foetus,  they  are  first  a 
vascidar,  gelatinous  substance,  in  different 
points  of  which  earthy  matter  is  gradual- 
ly deposited.  This  process  imperceptible 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  month 
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and,  at  Ae  time  of  maturity,  the  bone  is 
completely  formed.  After  birth,  tlie  bones 
befHUDe  gradually  more  solid,  and,  in  the 
temperate  zones,  reach  their  perfection  in 
men  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30. 
From  this  age  till  50,  they  change  but 
sightly;  after  that  period,  they  grow 
thinner,  tighter,  and  more  brittle.  Those 
oi  the  two  first  classes  of  animals  are 
harder  on  their  exterior  than  they  are  in- 
teraaUy.  Their  material,  except  in  the 
teeth,  is  nearly  the  same  throughout 
Their  structure  is  vascular,  and  they  are 
traversed  In^  the  blood-yesseb  and  the  ab- 
sorbents. They  are  hardest  at  the  sur&ce, 
which  is  formed  by  a  firm  membrane, 
called  the  periosUum ;  the  internal  parts 
are  cellular,  containing  a  substance  called 
marrmo.  The  use  of  the  marrow  is  to 
prevent  the  too  great  dryness  and  brittle* 
neflsof  the  bones. — Chemistry  decomposes 
bone  into  ffelatin,  &t,  cartilage  and  earthy 
saltSL  A  nresh  bone  boUed  in  water,  or 
exposed  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  gives  out 
ilB  gelatin ;  if  boiled  in  water,  on  cooling 
the  decoction,  a  jelly  is  formed,  which 
makes  a  good  portable  soup.  A  pound 
^bone  yields  twice  as  much  as  the  same 
quantity  of  flesh.  The  earth  of  bones  is 
obtained  by  calculation ;  that  is,  by  ex- 
ponng  them  to  a  red  heat,  by  which  they 
are  deprived  of  the  soft  substances. — ^That 
part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  bones 
is  called  oHiology. 

BoifSB,  Ulricn,  the  most  ancient  Ger- 
man fobulist,  was  a  Dominican  friar  at 
Berne,  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  centu- 
ly.  He  lived  when  the  age  of  minstrelsy 
ttid  chivalrous  poetry  was  in  its  decline, 
and  has  published  a  collection  of  fables, 
under  the  title  Der  EdeUUin  (The  Gem), 
which  is  disdnguished  b^  purity  of  lan- 
guage and  picturesque  simplicity  of  de- 
scription. The  first  editions  of  these 
fabks  were  by  Bodraer  and  Eschen- 
burg.  Benecke  in  Gottingcn  has  publish- 
ed a  very  good  edition  more  recently,  and 
added  a  vocabulary  (Berlin,  1816). 

BoNssET.  The  herb  known  by  the 
same  of  boneset  or  thoroughwort  (eupato- 
rium  perfoUatum)  is  a  very  useful  annual 
plant,  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  easily  distinguished,  in  the  autumn,  in 
marshy  grounds,  by  its  tall  stem,  four  or 
Swe  feet  in  height,  passing  through  the 
middle  of  a  large,  double,  bury  leaf,  which 
is  perfiirated  by  the  stalk,  and  surmounted 
by  a  broad,  flat  head  of  light-purple 
uowers, — It  is  much  used  as  a  medicine, 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  form  of  an 
infumoh  of  the  heads  of  the  flowers,  and 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  plant,  in 


boiling  wateft  which  is  aDowed  to  stand 
a  few  minutes  upon*  the  fire.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  domestic  articles  for  breaking 
up  and  throwing  off  a  violent  cold,  fbr 
which  purpose,  from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint 
of  the  above  infusion  may  be  drank  cold, 
at  bed-time,  which  will  be  found  to  purge 
by  morning ;  or  it  may  be  taken  warm 
before  eating,  in  the  morning,  when  it 
will  generally  operate  as  an  emetic  and 
purgative.  Smaller  quantities  of  the  in- 
fusion, taken  warm  through  the  day,  in 
bed,  and  in  combination  with  other  med- 
icines, will  be  found  highly  seiviceable  in 
rheumatism  and  rheumatic  fevers.  As  a 
safe  and  valuable  family  medicine,  it  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended. 

Boznr ACE ;  the  name  of  several  popes. 
B.  I,  elected,  418,  by  a  party  of  the  clergy, 
and  confirmed  bv  the  emperor  Honorius, 
who  declared  the  antipope  EulaJius  a 
usurper.  B.  persecuted  the  Pelagians, 
and  extended  his  authority  by  prudent 
measures.  A  decree  of  the  emperor  The- 
odosius   deprived   him,   in  ^1,  of  the 

Spiritual  sovereignty  over  Eastern  Illyrta. 
e  died  4S2,  His  history  proves  the 
Roman  bishop  to  have  been,  in  his  time, 
dependent  on  the  secular  power. — B.  11, 
elected  530.  The  death  of  his  rival,  the 
antipope  Dioscorus,  a  few  days  after  his 
election,  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  papal  chair.  He  acknowledged  tho 
suiM«macy  of  the  secular  sovereign,  in  a 
council  h^  at  Rome. — ^B.  Ill,  chosen 
607,  died  nine  months  after  his  election. 
— B.  IV,  elected  608.  He  consecrated  the 
Pantheon  (q.  v.)  to  the  virgin  and  ail  the 
saints. — ^B.  V,  a  Neapolitan,  was  pope  from 
619  to  625.  He  confirmed  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  asylums,  and  endeavored  to 
difluse  Christianity  unong  the  English. 
— B.  VI,  a  Roman,  elected  896,  died  of 
the  gout  a  fortnight  after. — B.  VII,  anti- 
pope,  elected  974,  during  the  Ufetime  of 
Benedict  VI,  whose  dc»th  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  caused.  Expelled  from 
Rome,  he  returned  on  the  death  of  Bene- 
dict VII,  and  found  the  chair  occupied 
by  John  XIV,  whom  he  deposed  and 
threw  into  prison,  where  he  allowed  him 
to  die  of  hunger.  B.  died  11  months  af- 
ter his  return. — B.  VIII,  see  the  article. — 
B.  IX,  Pietro  Tomacelli  of  Naples,  auc- 
ceeded  Urban  VI  at  Rome,  during  the 
schism  in  the  church,  while  Clement  VII 
resided  at  Avignon.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  manners,  rather  than  for 
a  profound  knowledge  of  theology  and 
canon  law.  Even  the  counsel  of  bis  ex- 
perienced i^Hm^H  could  not  save  him 
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from  the  commission  of  grow  blunders. 
He  WBS  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of  simony 
and  extortion.  He  sold  the  same  bene- 
fice repeatedly,  established  the  annates  in 
1372,  and  lavished  the  treasures  thus  pro- 
cured on  his  relations,  or  in  costly  edi- 
fices ;  the  fortification  of  the  casdc  of  8l 
Angelo,  for  instance,  and  the  capitol. — 
He  supported  the  pretensions  of  Ladis- 
laus  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  his  pontificate,  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  his  rivals 
at  Avignon,  Clement  VH  and  Benedict 
XIII.    He  died  in  1404. 

Boniface  VIII,  Benedict Cajetan ;  bom 
at  Anagni,  of  an  ancient  Catalonian  fiuni- 
ly;  elected  pope  Dec.  24th,  1294.  He 
received  a  careful  education,  studied  ju- 
risprudence, was  a  canon  at  Paris  and 
Lyons,  advocate  of  the  consistory,  and 
prothonotary  of  the  pope  at  Rome.  After 
Martin  IV  had  elevated  him  to  the  dignity 
of  a  cardinal  (1251),  he  went  as  legate  to 
Sicily  and  Portu^l,  and  was  intrusted 
with  embassies  at  several  courts ;  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  charge  of  reconciling  the 
king  of  Sicily  with  Alphonso  of  Arragon, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  with  Edward  I  of 
England.  After  Coelestine  V  had  resigned 
the  papal  dignitv,  at  Naples,  in  12i>4,  at 
the  instigation  of  B.,  the  latter  was  chosen 
pope.  He  met  with  opposition  from  the 
cardinals  of  the  family  Colonna,  and  re- 
venged himselfby  excommunicating  them. 
His  induction  was  magnificent  The 
kings  of  Hungary  and  Sicily  held  his 
bridle  on  his  way  to  the  Lateran,  and 
served  him,  at  table,  with  their  crowns  on 
their  heads.  B.,  however,  was  not  suc- 
cessful ui  his  first  efforts  for  the  increase 
of  his  power.  The  sovereignty  of  Sicily 
was  denied  him,  and  Frederic  II  was 
crowned  king  there  in  spite  of  his  excom- 
munication. He  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  attempt  to  arbitrate  between 
England  and  France.  The  bulls  which 
he  issued,  at  this  time,  against  king  PhiUp 
the  Fair  of  France,  obtained  no  considera- 
tion. This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
interdict  which  he  pronounced  against 
him  at  the  council  of  Rome,  in  1302. 
Supported  by  the  states  and  the  clergy 
of  France,  Philip  defended  his  royal  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  pope. 
The  pope  was  accused  of  duplicity,  of 
simony,  of  usurpation,  of  heresy,  of  un- 
chastity ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  condemn 
and  depose  him  at  a  general  council  at 
Lyons.  Philip  went  still  further:  he  sent 
Nogaret  to  Italy,  in  order  to  seize  his 
person,  and  bring  him  to  Lyons.  Nogaret 
united  himself  mr  this  purpose,  with  Sci- 


arra  CokMma,  who,  witli  Ins  whole  fiuni- 
ly,  had  been  oppressed  by  B.,  and  was^ 
in  consequence,  his  enemy.  B.  fled  to 
Anagni,  where  Nogaret  and  Colonna  sur- 
prised hinL  B.,  on  this  occasion,  acted 
vrith  Bpmt,  *^  Since  I  am  betrayed,"  said 
he,  ^  as  Jesus  Christ  was  betrayed,  I  will 
die  at  least  as  a  pope."  He  assumed  the 
pontifical  robes  and  the  tiara,  took  the 
keys  and  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and  seated 
himaelf  in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  in«g- 
nia  of  his  holy  office  did  not  save  him 
from  arrest  Nay,  Colonna  went  so  far 
as  to  use  personal  violence.  B.  remained 
in  a  disagreeable  confinement  for  two 
days,  when  the  Anagnese  took  up  arms, 
and  delivered  him.  After  this,  he  depart- 
ed to  Rome,  where  he  died,  a  month  later, 
in  1303.  From  fear  of  poison,  he  had 
not  taken  any  food  during  his  captivir^ . 
This  abstinence  brought  on  a  fever,  which 
terminated  fatally.  Boldness  in  his  views, 
and  perseverance  in  his  resolutions,  can- 
not be  denied  to  B. ;  but  these  qualities 
were  stamed  by  ambition^  vanity,  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  and  a  mean  pliability.  Dante 
assigns  to  him,  as  guilty  of  simony,  a 
place  in  hell,  between  Nicholas  III  and 
Clement  V.  B.  founded,  in  1 300,  the  cen- 
tennial jubilee,  and  enriched  his  treasury 
by  the  frequent  sale  of  indulgences.  He 
was  an  accomplished  man,  for  the  times 
in  which  he  lived. 

BoifiFACC,  St ;  the  apostle  of  Germany, 
who  first  preached  Christianity,  and  spread 
ci  vilization  among  the  Germans.  He  was 
born  in  England  (680),  and  his  original 
name  was  Winfrid.  In  his  30th  year,  he 
was  consecrated  a  priest  A  great  part 
of  Europe,  at  this  period,  was  mhabited 
by  heathens,  and  several  missionaries  set 
out  from  England  to  convert  them.  Gal- 
lus,  in  614,  went  to  Allemania ;  Emme- 
ran,  who  died  652,  to  Bavaria;  Kilian, 
who  died  689,  to  Franconia ;  Willibrord, 
wlio  died  696,  to  Friesland;  Sigfrid  to 
Sweden  ;  Swidvert  to  Friesland.  In  716, 
B.  conceived  the  plan  of  preaching  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Frieslanders ;  but  was 
prevented  by  the  war  between  Charles 
Martel  and  the  king  of  Friesland,  Rad- 
bod.  He  therefore  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  chosen  abbot  In  718,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  Gregory  II  au- 
thorized him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all 
the  nations  of  Crermany.  He  commenced 
his  labors  in  Thuringia  and  Bavaria, 
passed  three  years  in  Friesland,  and  jour- 
neyed through  Hesse  in  Saxony,  baptiz- 
ing every  where,  and  converting  the  pa- 
mn  temples  to  Christian  churchea  In 
733y  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  made  a 
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WhopvbyGiesocj  II,  andrecomineDded 
to  GbiurlM  M artol  and  all  poriiieea  and 
hiaKnpw  His  name  Winfirid  he  changed 
to  JBL  In  724,  he  destrayed  thie  oak  aa- 
cred  to  Thor,  near  Gekoiar^  in  Heaae, 
tended  efanrehee  and  monaateriea,  invit- 
ed fiom  England  prieata,  monks  and  nuns, 
umI  sent  them  to  Saxony,  Friesiand  and 
Bavaiia.  In  793;  Gregory  III  made  him 
archbiahop  and  primate  of  all  Qennany, 
and  autborixed  him  to  estdblieh  bisbop- 
nca,  the  only  ezisdng  biabopric  beinc 
the  one  at  Paunau.  He  founded  thoee  of 
Freiflingen,  Radsbon,  Eifuit,  Barabourg 
(oanafimed  aflenrards  to  Paderborn^ 
Wurtzburg  and  AicbatadL  In  739,  be 
icstofed  tiw  episcopal  see  of  St  Rupert, 
at  Sabbui^g.  After  the  death  of  Gbarlea 
Mattel,  be  consecrated  Pepin  the  Short 
king  of  the  Fraiycs,  in  Soiasona^  hj  whom 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Mentz.  He  held 
eight  ecclesiastical  councils  in  Germany, 
tended  the  ftmous  abbey  of  Fuida,  and 
undertook,  in  754,  new  journeys  for  the 
conYefaiQi&  of  the  infidels.  He  was  killed 
at  Dockom,  in  West  Friesiand,  by  some 
barbariana,  io  755,  in  his  75th  year.  In 
FiiUa,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  is  to  bo  seen.  At  the  place 
where  B.  built,  in  7SM,  the  first  Christian 
chuich  in  North  Germany,  near  the  yil- 
lage  of  Ahenburg,  in  the  Thuriagian  for- 
eat,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  consisting  of  a  eanddabrumj  30 
tet  hi^  The  most  complete  coUection 
of  the  letters  of  B.  was  published  at  Mentz, 
1789,  folia 

Bomr ;  coHtal  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment of  Cologne,  formerly  the  residence 
of  tbe  elector  of  Cok)gne,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  1109  houses,  four 
Catholic,  and,  since  1817,  one  Protestant 
chureh.  It  contains  10,600  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  200  Jews,  who  dwell 
in  a  particular  streeL  B.  waa  formeriy 
fortified:  the  works  were  demolished  in 
1717.  A  lyceum  was  instituted  here  in 
1802.  An  academy  had  been  establisfaed 
in  1777,  and,  in  1786,  erected  into  a  uni- 
veisity.  This  institution  was  superseded 
by  the  lyceum.  Tbe  manufiictures  are 
not  impoftant.  The  commerce  is  chiefi  v 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  Jews.  A  walk,  with 
four  rows  of  trees,  and  1200  paces  in 
length,  leads  to  the  beautifiil  pahice  of 
demenaruhe,  near  the  village  or  Poppels- 
dorf.  B.  contains  the  university  of  the 
Rhine,  the  charter  of  which  was  given, 
Oct  18, 1818,  at  Aix-la-Chapelks,  by  the 
kiw  of  Prassia,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
en&wed  it  with  an  annual  income  of 
StMXX)  Pnuaiaa  daDars,  16^  of  which 
16* 


are  appropriated  to  the  botanical  garden. 
The  former  rtaidenoe  of  the  elector  of 
Cofogne  was  bestowed  on  the  univernty. 
It  has  been  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  and 
is  surpeased,  in  extent  and  beaitty,  by  no 
tmiversity  buildinga  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains all  the  lecture  balls,  a  library  of 
more  than  50,000  volumes,  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  a  coUection  of  casts  of  the 
principal  ancient  statues,  a  cabinet  for 
natural  phikwophy,  chnieal  institutions  of 
uncommon  extent  and  order,  to  which 
will  be  added  a  Catholic  theological  sem- 
inaiy,  and  a  eonmclornisi  (refectory).  The 
paintings  in  the  aula  minor  (among  oth- 
ers, the  great  allegorical  picture,  the 
ChrisHan  Churdt)  were  executed  by  some 
pupils  of  Cornelius.  To  the  liberality  of 
the  king,  the  university  owes  also  an  ana- 
tomical hall,  a  new  riding-school,  and  an 
edifice,  once  a  royal  palace,  in  Pof^ls- 
dorf,  ten  minutes'  walk  firom  the  city, 
which  contains  the  mineralogical  and 
zo<riogical  collections,  and  before  which 
lies  the  botanical  garden.  Adjoining  it 
are  lands  and  buildmga  for  the  use  of  the 

r'cuhural  institute.  The  tower  of  tbe 
custom-house,  which  commands  a 
fine  view,  is  destined  for  an  observatoiy. 
Tbe  king  has  also  estebiished  here  a  print- 
ing press  for  Sanscrit,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  A.  W.  von  Schlegel.  The  museum 
of  Grerman  and  Roman  antiquities  ia  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  same  distinguish- 
ed schokr.  Tbe  teachere  of  the  five 
ftusulties,  of  which  the  university  con- 
sists, are  more  than  fifty.  Particular  ad- 
vantages are  afforded  for  the  education 
of  young  men  intended  fi>r  instructers. 
Many  men  distinguished  in  various 
branches  of  science  are  connected,  with 
the  university.  The  historian  Niebubr 
has  lately  repaired  thither  to  deliver 
lectures.  The  exertions  of  the  govern- 
ment to  collect  in  B.  aU  the  means  of 
instruction,  united  with  the  charms  of  the 

C*  *je  and  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
e  made  the  university  in  a  short  time 
very  much  fi«quented.  In  1826,  it  con- 
tained 931  students,  among  whom  were 
110  foreigners. 

BoKN,  Andrew,  an  anatomist,  bom  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1738,  studied  and  received 
his  degree  at  Leyden.  His  dissertation 
was  the  excellent  treatise  De  ContinwJtor 
iibus  Membranarunif  of  which  two  famous 
physicians,  Bichat  and  Wrisberg,  have 
made  use  in  their  works.  He  finished 
his  studies  at  Paris.  In  1771,  he  returned 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  deUvered  lee- 
tures.  He  had  the  three  first  numbera  of 
the  Thuauni^  UMfimnu  Ouvum  JIMo- 
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Mnmt  enmved  at  his  own  expense.  He 
died  ia  1818.  His  long  liie  was  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  the  sumrin^,  and  to  the 
education  of  skiliul  physicians  and  stir- 
seons.  As  president  of  the  Monnikhof 
institution  for  the  investigation  of  the  best 
remedies  against  the  different  kinds  of 
hernia,  he  has  likewise  accomplished  a 
great  deal. 

Bonner,  EMmund,  an  Enfflish  prelate 
of  infamous  notorie^,  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant  at  Hanley  in  Worcestershire.  He 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  made  doctor  of  com- 
mon law,  in  1525.  For  his  skill  in  busi- 
ness, he  was  patronised  by  cardinal 
Wolsey,  from  whom  he  received  several 
clerical  preferments.  On  the  death  of 
Wolsey,  he  acquired  the  &vor  of  Henry 
Vni,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  advocate  his 
divorce  from  queen  Catharine.  Here  he 
conducted  with  so  much  intemperance, 
that  the  pope  is  said  to  have  threaten- 
ed to  throw  him  into  a  caldron  of  boil- 
ing lead,  on  which  he  thought  proper 
to  return.  In  1538,  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Hereford,  being  then  ambas- 
sador at  Paris;  but,  before  his  conse^ 
oration,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
London.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Henry,  he  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  but  returned  the  same  year, 
when,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy, he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
to  which,  however,  he  was  restorea,  on 
making  submission.  Still  continuing  to 
act  witn  contumacy,  he  was,  after  a  fong 
trial,  once  more  deprived  of  his  see,  and 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea;  from  which 
prison,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was 
released,  and  once  more  restored  by  com- 
mission. .  During  this  reign,  B.  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  most  sanguinary 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  200  of 
whom  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
the  stake,  whipping  and  torturing  several 
of  them  with  his  own  hands.  When 
Etizabeth  succeeded,  he  went,  with  the 
rest  of  the  bishops,  to  meet  her  at  High- 
gate,  but,  at  the  sight  of  him,  she  averted 
her  countenance  witli  an  expression  of 
horror.  He  remained,  however,  unmo- 
lested, until  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy;  on  which  he  was  once 
more  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  where 
he  remained  a  prisoner  for  nearly  10  years, 
until  his  death,  in  1569.  He  was  buried 
at  midnight,  to  avoid  any  disturbance  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,  to  whom  he  was 
3xtremely  obnoxious.  B.  was  weU  versed 
in  the  canoa  law,  and  was  an  able  diplo- 


matist. He  cannot,  says  a  Catholic  wri- 
ter, be  defended  from  the  charge  of  ex- 
treme rigor  and  cruelty ;  yet  he  deeervea 
credit  for  his  firmness  of  principle,  for  his 
courage  when  in  disgrace,  and  for  the 
calmness  and  resignation  with  which  he 
supported  a  long  imprisonment 

Bonnet,  in  fortificatica ;  an  elevation 
of  the  parapet  in  the  salient  angles  of  a 
field  retrenchment,  or  of  a  fortification, 
designed  to  prevent  the  enfilading  of  the 
fit)nt  of  the  work,  at  the  end  of  which  ic 
is  situated.  The  bonnet  accomplishes, 
however,  only  part  of  this  object,  and  is 
subject,  at  least  in  field  retrenchments,  to 
the  disadvantage,  that  the  men  destined 
for  its  defence  are  too  much  exposed  to 
be  taken  in  flank  by  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
mv,  on  account  of  the  necessary  elevation 
of*^  the  banquette  (q.  v.) — a  foult  which 
cannot  occur  in  the  works  of  a  fortresB 
which  are  well  laid  out 

Bonnet,  Charles,  a  natural  philosopher 
and  metaphydcian,  bom  at  Geneva,  in 
1720,  exchanged  the  study  of  the  laws  for 
that  of  natural  history.  His  essay  On 
Aphides,  in  which  he  proved  that  they 
propagated  without  coition,  procured  him, 
m  his  20th  year,  the  place  of  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
partook  in  the  discoveries  of  Trembley  re- 
specting the  polypus,  and  made  interesting 
observations  on  the  respiration  of  cater- 
pillars and  butterflies,  and  on  the  structure 
of  the  tape-worm.  An  active  correspond  - 
ence  with  manv  learned  men  in  his  own 
country  and  abroad,  and  too  continued 
perseverance  in  labor,  brought  on  an  in- 
flammation in  his  eyes,  which  prevented 
him  from  writing  for  more  than  two  years. 
His  active  spirit  employed  this  interval  in 
meditating  on  the  source  of  our  ideas,  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  on  other  myste- 
ries of  metaphvHics.  From  1752  till  1768, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  great  council  of 
his  native  city.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
his  country-seat  (Genthod),  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  he  led  a 
retired  life,  devoting  his  time  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature,  to  the  conversation  of 
learned  men,  and  to  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence, till  his  death,  in  1793.  B.  was 
a  close  and  exact  observer.  He  carried 
religious  contemplations  into  the  study  of 
nature.  In  his  views  of  the  human  soul, 
many  trace^  of  materialism  are  to  be 
found ;  for  instance,  the  derivaticm  of  all 
ideas  from  the  movements  of  the  nervous 
fibres.  Of  his  works  on  natural  history 
and  metaphysics,  there  are  two  coUec- 
tions;  one  in  9  vols.,  4to^  the  other  .in  18 
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Tralft,  8to^  Nenfisbalel,  1779.  The  mo^ 
celebrated  are,  TVaiU  d^inseddlogit ;  R^ 
ekerches  sur  VUsage  des  FeuUUs  dau  let 
Pianies;  ConsiiUrations  sur  Us  Corps  or- 
gamsds;  Conten^phtion  de  la  Miure ;  Eg- 
sai  anahfii^  sur  Us  FaoulUa  de  PAme ; 
PaUngmiste  PkHosopkique,  and  Euai  de 

fioif  ifST  ( advocate,  and  bdtonmer  (presi- 
dent) of  the  advocates  in  Paris.  During 
the  revolution,  he  was  zealous  in  defend- 
ing Inany  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
He  £splayed  his  brilliant  eloquence  in 
the  defence  of  ceneral  Moreau.  In  later 
times,  he  has  been  blamed  for  having 
yielded  too  much  to  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  the  French  state  attorneys :  since  1815, 
particularly,  he  has  been  considered  too 
compliant  towards  the  pnKunur-ghUral 
Bellart.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
much  of  the  reproach  which  has  been 
cast  upon  him  is  unfounded,  as  he  is 
known  to  have  exposed  his  life  and  lib- 
erty, in  former  times,  to  save  the  accused. 
R  belongs  to  the  extreme  right  side  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  ana  has  thus 
last  his  popularinr. 

BoNifsvAL,  Cflaude  Alexander,  count 
of^  or  AcHMET  Pacha,  bom  1672,  at 
Coussac,  in  Limousin,  of  an  iUustrious 
French  family,  entered,  in  his  16th  year, 
the  body-guard  of  the  king,  but  showed 
an  extravagant  propensity  for  pleasure. 
In  war,  he  was  an  able  and  successfol 
partisan,  beloved  by  those  under  his  com- 
mand. He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the 
manual  of  Luxembourg.  In  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  be  obtained  a 
regiment,  with  which  he  marched  to  Italy, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  as 
weD  as  bv  his  excesses.  On  his  return, 
he  was  obliged  to  fl]|r,  in  consequence  of 
some  violent  expreseions-against  the  min- 
ister and  madame  de  Maintenon.  He 
was,  in  1706,  appointed  major-general  bjr 
prince  Eugene,  and  fought  against  his 
native  country.  At  the  peace  of  Rastadt, 
in  1714,  by  the  interference  of  prince 
Eugene,  the  process  against  him  for  high 
treason  was  withdrawn,  apd  he  was  al- 
k»wed  to  return  to  his  estates.  In  1716, 
he  was  lieutenant  field-marshal  of  the 
Austrian  infimtry,  and  distinguished  him- 
self l^  his  valor  against  the  Turks  at 
Peterwardein  (1716^  In  1718,  B.  was 
made  a  member  of  the  imperial  council 
of  war,  but  his  licentiousness  and  indis- 
cretion induced  prince  Eugene  to  get  rid 
of  him,  by  appointing  him,  in  1723,  mas- 
ter-general of^the  ordnance  in  the  Neth- 
efland&    To  revenge  himself  on  Eugene, 


he  sent  complaints  to  Vienim  against  the 
governor,  the  marquis  of  Prie ;  hut  the 
latter,  who,  on  his  side,  had  not  been  in- 
active, received  an  order  to  arrest  B.,  and 
to  imprison  him  in  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp. B.,  being  afterwards  ordered  to 
appear  at  Vienna,  and  give  an  explaimtion 
of  his  conduct,  spent  a  month  at  the 
Hague  before  he  chose  to  comply  with 
the  summons.  He  was  therefore  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  near  Brfinn, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  imperial 
council  of  war;  but  the  sentence  was 
changed,  by  the  emperor,  mto  one  year's 
imprisonment  and  exile.  B.  now  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  fame  of  his 
deeds,  aod  his  humanity  towards  the 
Turkish  prisonere  of  war,  procured  him  a 
kind  reception.  He  consented  to  change 
his  religion,  received  instruction  in  Mo- 
hammedanism from  the  mufb,  submitted 
to  circumcision,  and  received  the  name 
Admnel  Padut,  with  a  large  salary.  He 
was  made  a  pacha  of  three  tails,  com<^ 
manded  a  large  army,  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  Danube,  and  quelled  an 
insurrection  in  Arabia  Petnea.  His  ex- 
ertions, as  commander  of  the  bombardiers, 
to  improve  the  TuriLish  artillery,  were 
opposed  by  the  iealousy  of  powenitl  pa- 
chas, the  irresolution  of  Mohammed  V, 
and  the  dislike  of  the  Turkish  troops  to 
all  European  institutions.  He  enjoyed, 
however,  the  pleasures  of  his  situation. 
He  died  in  1747.  His  Mimoireg  were 
published  by  Desherbleni  (Paris,  1806, 
2  vols.)  In  the  secoikl  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Casanova  are  to  be  found 
some  notices  of  B. 

BoNNTCASTLE,  John,  profesBor  of  math- 
ematics at  the  royal  military  academy  at 
Woolwich,  was  bom  in  Buckingham- 
shire. Though  his  education  was  not 
neglected,  yet  he  was  chie%  indebted  to 
his  own  exertions  for  the  various  and 
extensive  knowledge  which  he  acquired. 
Wliile  young,  he  became  private  tutor  to 
the  two  sons  of  the  can  of  Pomfret. 
After  two  years,  he  quitted  that  situation 
on  being  appointed  one  of  the  mathe- 
matical masters  at  Woolwich.  Here,  for 
more  than  40  years,  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  proi^ssion,  and  to  the 
compoation  of  elementary  mathematical 
works.  His  first  production  was  the 
Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic,  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions.  His 
guides  to  algebra  and  mensuration  are 
useful  school-books.  He  likewise  wrote 
a  Treatise  upon  Astronomy,  8vo. ;  the 
Elements  of  Geometry,  8vo. ;  a  Treatise 
on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry^ 
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8^9. ;  a  TiealiM  cm  AlgefafB,  2  vols.  8va ; 
and  1WOU0  artkloa  in  the  eaily  pari  of 
the  hMt  edhioii  «f  doctor  Rees'p  Cyclopse^ 
dia.    HedwdatWoolwich»Mayl5,1821. 

Boi«pi.Ajn>>  Aim^,  educated  at  the 
medical  aehool  and  the  botanical  garden 
in  Parifli  accompaiiied  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  to  America  in  1799»  and  dis- 
covered above  6000  new  species  of  plants. 
AAer  his  return,  he  was  made,  in  1804,  su- 
perintendent of  the  garden  at  Malmaison, 
which  he  has  described  (Paris,  1813 — 
1817,  11  numbers,  Iblio,  with  copper- 
^atesl  He  was  abo  co-editor  of  the 
Travelft  and  Voyages  in  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  from 
17d9  to  1804,  by  Alex.  Humboldt  and  A. 
Bonpland ;  published  in  French  in  Paris, 
and  in  German,  by  Cotta,  in  Tiibingen 
(1818).  In  1818,  he  went,  as  professor  of 
natural  history,  to  Buenos  Ayrcs.  There, 
Oct  1,  1830,  he  undertook  a  journey 
along  the  Panina,  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Paraguay.  At  Santa  Ana,  however, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Parana,  where 
he  had  laid  out  plantations  of  tea,  and 
had  founded  a  colony  of  Indians,  be  was 
surprised,  on  the  territory  of  Buenos 
Ayres^  by  800  soldiers  of  doctor  Francia, 
dictator  of  Paraguay,  who  destroyed  his 
plantatioDS,  and  carried  him  off  prisoner, 
together  with  most  of  the  Indians.  Fran- 
cia sent  him,  as  physician,  to  the  garrison 
of  a  fort,  and  employed  him  in  layine  out 
a  commercial  road.  B.  lived  till  within  a 
fow  years  in  Santa  Marie.  There  is  no 
other  reason  for  his  captivity,  than  his  suc- 
cess in  planting  the  Paraguay  tea.  Alex. 
Humboldt  wrote  to  doctor  Francia  to 
persuade  him  to  liberate  his  fiiend,  and 
he  was  sup^rted  in  his  request  by  the 
English  numster  Canning,  and  the  British 
consul  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Mr.  Parish,  but 
without  success.  A  late  French  mission 
to  South  America  has  in  view  his  libera- 
tion. From  the  manuscripts  of  B.,  Kunth 
arranged  the  lai^  work,  JVova  Genera  ct 
Species  Plantaruaij  which  B.  and  Alex. 
Humboldt  had  collected  and  described 
on  their  travels  in  the  tropical  countries 
of  the  new  world.  (Paris,  1815—1825,  7 
vols.,  fol.,  with  copperplates,  in  35  num- 
ben,  1240  fiancs.) 

BonsTETTEN,  Charles  von ;  bom  at 
Berne,  1745,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  in  the  canton  of  Ztirich.  His 
father,  Charies  Emanuel,  was  treasurer 
of  Berne.  He  was  educated,  till  his  19th 
year,  at  Yverdun,  then  in  Geneva,  where 
he  improved  himself  in  the  society  of 
Bonnet,  Stanhope,  Voltaire,  Saussure  and 
other  learned  men.    He  studied  at  L^- 


den,  afterwards  wiili  Gn^  at  GanlMidM 
then  at  Paris,  and  tsavQlled  in  Italy.  In 
1775,  he  becaone  a  memberof  the  supreme 
council  at  Berne,  and,  in  1787,  londbo^ 
in  Nyon.  Here  MatthisMm,  Salis  ami 
Frederiea  Brun  Mved  with  him ;  here 
John  MCiller  wrote  on  the  history  of  his 
native  country.  By  his  endeavors  to  im- 
prove education,  and  other  useftd  effiNrts, 
he  promoted  the  wel&re  of  his  native 
country.  During  the  revolutionary  times, 
he  lived  with  his  friend  Fr^erica  Brun, 
in  Copenhagen.  On  his  return,  in  1808, 
he  choee  Geneva  for  his  residence.  The 
results  of  a  journey  to  Italy,  in  which  he 
had  made  interesting  investigations  on 
the  depopulation  of  the  campagna  at 
Rome  by  the  maP  aria,  appeared  under 
the  title  Votfage  nor  la  SeiiM  du  dermer 
JUmre  de  PEnhde,  #tmr»  de  midques  Obter- 
vationi  sur  U  LaHmm  Mddeme  (Geneva, 
1813).  In  1807,  appeared  hia  Rukerdua 
mar  la  Mdure  ct  lea  Loi»  de  VbMtgianaHon, 
2  vols.  He  afterwards  published  Pemsies 
Diverset  sur  diners  Objits  da  Bien  PvbHc 
(Geneva,  1815) ;  Etades  on  Reeharkes  sur 
les  FaetUUs  de  Seutir  et  de  Penser  (1831, 
2  vols.);  and  U  Homme  du  Midi  etduMrd 
(Geneva,  1824).  These  woria  indicate  a 
philosophical  spirit  of  observatioD. 

BoRZANioA,  Giuseppe;  royal  sculptor 
at  Turin.  By  a  persevering  appKoadon 
of  40  years,  he  raised  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  ivonr  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  founded  an  emblishment, 
from  which  numerous  works  of  art  have 
been  produced,  that  are  much  sought  for 
in  all  Italy,  and  valued  by  connoisseurB. 
He  died  Dec.  18, 182a 

Bonzes  ;  the  name  given  by  Europe- 
ans to  the  priests  of  the  religion  of  Fo,  in 
Eastern  Asia,  particularly  in  China,  Bir- 
mah,  Tonquin,  Cochin-China  and  Japan. 
As  these  priests  live  together  in  monas- 
teries, unmarried,  they  have  much  resem- 
blance to  the  monks  of  the  Christian 
church:  the  system  of  their  hierarchy 
and  of  their  worship  also  agrees,  in  many 
respects,  with  that  of  the  Catholics.  They 
do  penance,  and  pray  for  the  sins  of  the 
laity,  who  secure  them  from  want  by  en- 
dowments and  alms.  The  female  bonzes 
may  be  compared  to  the  Christian  nuns ; 
as  the  religion  of  Fo  sufiers  no  pneot- 
esses,  but  admits  the  social  union  of  pious 
virgins  and  widows,  under  monastic  vows, 
for  the  performance  ef  religiouB  exer- 
cises. The  bonzes  are  commonly  ac- 
quainted onlv  with  the  external  forma  of 
worship  and  the  idols,  without  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  their  religious 
^robola    They  endeavor  to  keep  ap  the 
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■upendtion  by  wfakh  tfaey  are  sapport- 
ed. 

BooK-KXEpiife  is  a  mercantile  tenn, 
used  to  denote  the  method  of  keeping 
commercial  accounts^of  all  kinds,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  a  man  may  therel^  know, 
ax  any  time,  the  true  state  of  his  affairs, 
with  clearness  and  expedition.  Book- 
kee|Hng  rests,  like  commerce  in  genera), 
on  the  notions  of  debtor  and  creditor,  or 
on  the  notionir  of  that  which  we  possess 
or  are  to  receive,  and  that  which  we  are 
to  pay,  and  is  divided  into  single^  and 
double  or  Italian  book-kee]Mng.  In  the 
first,  the  posts  of  debtor  and  creditor  are 
separated  from  each  other,  and  entered 
in  such  a  way,  that  each  one  appeare 
singly;  while,  in  the  latter,  creditor  and 
debtor  are  in  continual  mutual  connex- 
ion, to  which  end  all  the  posts  lure  entered 
doubly,  once  on  the  debtor  and  once  on 
the  creditor  side,  by  which  every  error 
or  mistake  is  prevented.  This  mode  of 
double  book-keeping  sprung  up  in  Italy, 
in  the  15th  century ;  yet  it  had  been  prac- 
tised already  in  Spain  in  the  14th  century, 
according  to  a  legal  ordinance.  The 
principle  of  this  system  is,  that  all  money 
and  articles  received  become  debtors  lo 
him  from  whom  thev  are  received,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  ail  those  who  receive 
money  or  goods  from  us  become  debtors 
to  cash  or  to  the  goods.  The  books 
which  the  merchant  wants  are  principally 
a  wa8te'book^  in  which  all  his  dealings 
are  recorded  without  particular  order ;  a 
jeuroalj  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
waste-book  are  separated  every  month, 
and  entered  on  the  debtor  and  creditor 
ades;  and  a  l^er,  in  which  the  posts 
entered  in  the  journal  are  placed  under 
particular  accounts,  and  from  which,  every 
year,  the  balance  is  dravm. 

Book-Trade,  Bookskixers.  Before 
the  invention  of  typography,  those  who 
copied  books  carried  on  the  trade  in 
them.  In  Greece,  in  Alexandria,  and  in 
Rome,  there  were  bookseUers  who  kept 
a  number  of  transcribers.  In  the  middle 
a^es,  there  were  booksellers,  called  star 
konarti,  at  the  universities  of  Bologna  and 
Paris,  who  loaned  single  manuscripts  at 
high  prices.  In  Paris,  after  1942,  no  one 
could  deal  in  books  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  university,  who  had  particular 
officers  to  examine  the  manuscripts  and 
fix  the  price.  After  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  printers  Were  also  the  book- 
sellers. Faustus,  the  first  bookseller,  car- 
ried his  printed  Bibles  for  sale  to  France. 
Those  who  had  formeriy  been  employed 
in  copying  now  acted  as  agents  of  the 


printers,  and  carried  the  printfMi  copies 
mto  the  monasteries  for  sale.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  there  were 
such  book  traders  in  Ulm,  Nordlingen  and 
Augsburg.  The  first  booksel  ler  who  pur- 
chased  manuscripts  firom  the  authors,  and 
had  them  printed  1^  others,  without  pos- 
sessing a  press  of  his  «wn,  was  John 
Otto,  m  Nurembure  (1516).  In  Leipsic, 
there  were,  for  the  first  time,  in  1545,  two 
booksellers  of  this  kind — Steiger  and  Bos- 
kop£  The  books  were  carried  to  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine  to  the  fidr.  The  book- 
ftJr  at  Leipsic  did  not  become  important 
until  a  later  period :  in  1667,  it  was  at* 
tended  by  19  foreign  booksellers.  The 
Leipsic  catalogue  of  books  appeared  a» 
early  as  1600.  The  bookseliera  of  the 
present  day  may  be  divided  into  printers 
who  sell  their  own  publications  (thev 
liave  become  rarel  bookseUers  who  seu 
the  books  which  have  been  printed  at 
their  expense  by  others,  and  those  ¥/ho 
keep  for  sale  the  pubtications  of  others. 
The  last  have,  usually,  at  the  same  time, 
publications  of  their  own,  which  they  sell 
or  exchange  with  others.    This  trade  w 

Cmoted,  in  Germanv,  chiefly  Inr  the 
)k-foirs  at  Leipsic,  of  which  the  Easter 
foir  is  frequented  by  all  the  booksellers 
of  Germany,  and  by  those  of  some  of 
the  neighboring  countries,  as  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Livonia,  in  order 
to  settle  their  mutual  accounts,  and  to 
form  new  connexions.  The  Qerman 
publisher  sends  his  publications  to  the 
keeper  of  assortments,  h  ecndUionj  that  is^ 
on  commission  for  a  certain  time,  after 
which  the  latter  pays  for  what  have  been 
sold,  and  can  return  what  have  not  been 
sold.  This  is  not  so  favorable  for  the 
publisher  as  the  custom  in  the  French 
book-trade,  where  the  keeper  of  assort- 
ments takes  the  quantity  he  wants  at  a 
fixed  rate.  In  the  German  book-trade,  it 
is  the  practice  for  almost  every  house, 
either  in  the  eountiy  or  abroad,  which 
publishes  or  sells  German  books,  to  have 
Its  agent  at  Leipsic,  who  receives  and 
distributes  its  publications.  A.,  in  Riga, 
who  publishes  a  book  calculated  for  me 
German  trade,  has  his  asent,  B.,  in  Leip- 
sic, to  whom  he  sends,  nree  of  expense,  a 
number  of  copies  of  his  publication,  that 
be  may  distribute  the  new  work  to  all  the 
booksellers  with  whom  he  is  connected, 
firom  Vienna  to  Hamburg,  and  fi^om 
Strasburg  to  K6nigsberg,  each  of  whom 
has  his  agent  in  Leipsic  Instructions  are 
also  given  as  to  the  number  of  copies  to 
be  sent  to  each.  B.  delivers  those  coplea 
in  Leipsic  lo  the  agents,  who  send  then 
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every  wed^  or  more  or  leas  ftequently, 
by  the  post,  or  by  earriers^  at  the  expense 
of  the  nceirer.  C,  m  Strasburg,  who 
finds  that  he  has  not  recenred  copies 
eaoqgh,  writes  for  an  additional  number 
«r  copies  to  his  agent,  D^  in  Leipeic.  D. 
gives  this  order  to  R,  who  delivers  the 
Riunber  wanted  to  D.,  to  be  transmitted 
to  C.  This  arrangement  is  advantageous 
to  the  German  book-trade  as  well  as  to 
Leipsie.  The  dealer  receives  every  thing 
free  to  Leipeic,  and,  as  a  great  number  of 
packets,  with  books  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, aifive  there  ibr  him  every  week, 
he  can  have  them  packed  together  and 
seat  at  once.  The  freight  is  thus  much 
less  than  if  the  packets  were  sent  to  him 
fleparalelv  from  the  different  places,  and 
die  whole  busineas  is  simplified.  The 
bof^Dsellers  are  also  enabled  to  agree  with 
greater  ease  on  a  certain  discount  per 
cent  In  other  European  countries,  for 
inelaiice,  in  Ehigland  and  France,  no  such 
coimexioD  of  the  bookaeUere  has  yet  been 
formed.  Paris  is  the  central  place  of  the 
French  book-trade.  In  Great  Britara, 
Edinburgh  rivals  London.  In  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  most  important  repositories 
of  books  are  ai  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Ley- 
den  and  Haerlem.  In  Brussels  and  Liege, 
many  French  works  are  reprinted.  In  Ger- 
many, several  houses  rarely  unite  for  the 
mtbhcation  of  great  works,  as  is  done  m 
France  and  England.  In  180S,  the  book- 
seliefs  of  the  U.  States  estabhshed  a  &ir 
at  New  York,  and  rules  for  its  regulation. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  price  of  eveiy 
book  is  reculated  by  the  government 

Books,  Catalogues  or.  Catalogues  of 
hooks  are  interesting  if  the  libraries  they 
describe  contain  a  great  number  of  works 
[BibHoikeca  Tkoakmoy  Copenhagen,  1789 
— 95^7part8,  in  13  vols. ;  BMiMeca  Fir- 
miana,  Mikn,  1783,  ^vols. ;  CakUogue  du 
Due  de  la  VaOUre,  Paris,  1783-^,  9 
vols.),  or  are  distinguished  by  well-select- 
ed, by  rare  and  eostlV  works  (Cat.  BibL 
HaHeianoty  by  Michael  Maittaire,  London, 
1743--45,  5  vols.)^  or  by  scarce  books 
merely  (Catalogue  of  Sam.  Engel,  Bern, 
1743,  and  Dan.  Salthen,  Kdnigsbrng, 
1751),  by  oki  editions  (J.  F.  Dibdin. 
Bibhoih.  SpeneerianOy  London,  1814,  4 
vols. ;  Ferd.  Foasii,  CW.  Coid.  See.  15  /m- 
prefMT.  BibL  Magfiabeeehiainaiy  Florence, 
1793,  3  vols,  fol.),  by  beautifiil  copies, 
pardcubriy  on  parehment  (CaL  dt  la 
BUd.  de  MeCMhf,  Paris,  1815,  2  vols.), 
or  by  being  very  rich  in  some  particular 
department.  For  natural  history,  the  most 
important  catalogues  are  those  of  sir  Joa 
Banks  (London,  179C^  5  vob.)^  and  of 


Cobred  (Au^aiburg,  1788,  9  tofe);  Ibr 
Hungarian  history,  that  of  count  Szecheny 
(SopronHy  1799  et  seq.) ;  for  classical  lit- 
erature, those  of  count  Rewiczky  (Berlin, 
1794),  and  of  Askew  (London,  1775),  with 
some  oth««;  for  French  literature,  the 
second  part  of  the  catalogue  of  Valli^re ; 
for  Italian  literature,  the  catatogues  of 
Capponi  (Rome,  1747,  4  vols),  Floncel 
(Paris,  1774, 2  vols.),  and  Ginguen^  (Para* 
1817);  for  the  German  language,  that 
of  Adelung  (Dresden,  1807).  Catalogues 
acquire  their  true  value  and  dtility  by 
judicious  arrangement  and  accuracy  of 
detail.  For  this  purpose,  besides  perfect 
exacmess  in  the  material  statements 
which  must  prevail  throughout,  and  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  uncommon  works, 
a  notice  of  the  printer,  number  of  pages, 
signatures,  catchwords,  &C.,  and,  in  en* 
gravings,  an  account  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  impressionB,  and  the  artist^ 
name,  are  neceasaiy.  Above  all,  a  clear 
arrangement  of  the  books  is  requisite,  that 
they  msy  be  easily  consulted.  In  tiiis 
department,  the  French  took  the  lead. 
Gabriel  Naud^  opened  the  way  by  the 
CakdoguB  BibHvtkum  Cordesiana  (Paris^ 
1643,  4  vol^):  he  was  iblh>wed  by  Isih- 
mael  Bullialdus  and  Jos.  Quesnel,  in  the 
CaL  Bib.  Tkaana  (Paris,  ie79>  Ga- 
briel Martin,  a  bookseller  at  Paris,  dis- 
thiguished  himself,  in  the  18th  oenturyiby 
a  further  attention  to  the  method  of  ar- 
rangement, and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
bibliographical  accuracy,  (Catalogues  of 
Buheau,  1711,  du  Fay,  1725^  Brochard, 
1729,  count  Hoym,  1738).  On  the  foun- 
dation laid  bv  Martin,  Debure  built,  in  the 
catalogue  or  Gaignat,  1769;  and,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  firet  part  of  Valli^re^ 
catalogue,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  second  part,  the  bookseller  Nyon 
followed  him  with  success.  About  this 
time,  Jac  Morelli,  in  Venice,  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  excellent  library  of  Maf- 
feo  nnelii  (Venice,  1787, 6  vols.),  distin- 
guished by  similar  merits.  All  these  eat- 
alogues,  however,  were  prepared  only  to 
fiicilitate  the  sale  of  the  books  enmnmted, 
and  aspired  to  nothing  higher.  The  ear- 
lier catalogues  of  the  B<Klleian  (Oxford^ 
1738,  2  vols,  fol.)  and  Parlnan  libraries 
(1739,  6  vols,  fol.)  are  very  defective. 
John  Michael  Francke,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  Bunau  (Leipsnc,  1750, 7  vols. 
4to.),  and  Audiffiredj,  in  the  alphabetical 
cattilogue  of  the  libnury  of Casanati  (Rome, 
1761,  4  vohr.  fol.),  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  scientific  bibfiothecarians. 
Both  works,  though  incomplete,  are  ex> 
eellent  models.    Oaialegus  BibUoik.  JOtca^ 
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fay  Tfioph  de  fiartori 
(Vieiiiia,1801,13vo]a4to.),isfuU  ofci^ 
VQiB  and  defiacttL  aod  is  by  no  laeaos  to 
ftM  eoaijMnd  to  the  fonaor  of  the  above- 
mentioBed  woika.  There  are,  laad/ycht* 
icaJ  eataioguea  («af.  raiMtmh)  wbieh 
contain  more  nunute  inclination  aod 
opinions^  deacriptioiia  of  uncommon  and 
remarkable  books^  and  mmetimea  ac- 
oounta  of  their  prioea.  Besidea  the  few 
ffeneraHy  intereatiof  wofka  of  this  natnrs 
by  John  Fabricius  ( Wolfenb^  1717, 6  toK 
itoA  Jac  Fred.  Reimmann  (Hildeah., 
1731, 2  yolfl.)^  Gotlieb  StoUe  (Jena,  1733, 
18  Tola.  4to.j^  and  othera,  the  cataloguea 
of  Creyenna  (Amsterdam,  1778,  6  vola 
Ito.),  Sema  Santander  (Brassels,  1803, 5 
vols.),  and  lord  Spencer  (see  above),  and 
Dema's  Memorabilia  of  the  Library  of  Qa- 
relli  (Vienna,  1780, 4to.)  are  verv  valuable. 
Books,  Ckmsoeship  of.  Unleas  we 
eonaider  the  burning  of  condemned  books 
under  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  censor* 
sbip^  the  establiahment  of  this  institution 
must  be  attributed  to  the  popee;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would  have 
qvung  up  in  a  thousand  other  places, 
even  if  it  had  not  existed  in  their  domin- 
ioDS.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  prints 
iog,  the  popes  perceived  the  influence 
which  tbia  art  exerted  over  the  difiuaion 
of  knowledge.  It  waa,  beaidea,  douhly 
dangerouaat  a  time  when  the  authority  of 
the  church  had  been  assailed,  and  waa 
ahaking  under  the  load  of  its  abuses. 
They  endeavored,  therefore,  to  prohibit 
fiiBt  the  reading,  and  secondly  the  print- 
ing, of  certain  literary  works.  They  en- 
forced the  ancient  decrees  of  the  church 
against  the  reading  of  heretical  hooka, 
nd  introduced  an  ecclesiastical  superin- 
tendency  of  the  press  in  1479  and  149^ 
which  was  more  completely  establiaheu 
byabullofLeoX,inl515.  In  this,  the 
bishops  and  inauisitorB  were  required  to 
ezanune  all  wmks  before  they  were  print- 
ed, and  thus  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
heretical  opinions.  They  went  still  fur- 
ther: as  this  papal  decree  couki  not  be 
eairied  into  execution  in  all  countries,  on 
account  of  the  reformation,  they  prepared 
an  index  of  books  which  nobody  was  al- 
lowed to  read  under  penalty  of  the  cen« 
sure  of  the  church.  This  index  vras 
commenced  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in 
the  fourth  aeasion  of  which  (1546),  the 
decree  of  the  censorship  was  renewed ; 
but  it  was  not  executeo,  and  was  finally 
IcA  to  the  popea  (35th  session  of  1563),  by 
wfaom  aeveial  such  Miees  LOnvrmmpro- 
hSbUonm  have  been  published.  Even  in 
rep«it  tiuMi^  in  1756,  such  an  aognented 


WeilHi  of  an  estab- 
lished ehaiaeter,  whkih  oorid  not  welt  be 
prolnfaited,  it  was  determined  to  enor- 
nte.  The  duke  of  Alv»  cawed  such  an 
mdex  eipvrgatorm$  tobeprmred  in  the 
Netherlands;  another  waa  orawn  up  at 
Rome,  in  1607,  which,  hovrever,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fingments,  has  re- 
mained secret  This  censorship  vras  soon 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  secular  author- 
ity, and,  in  aome  rtepocb^  extended  still 
further.  In  Germany,  the  politico-theo- 
logical controversies  gave  the  first  occa- 
sion for  the  introduction  of  this  institution, 
as  they  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
violence  on  both  skies.  The  decree  of 
the  CSerman  diet,  in  15SM,  prohibited 
them.  By  the  diet  of  1530,  a  more  severe 
superintendence  of  the  press  was  estab- 
lisned ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  later 
laws  of  the  empire,  in  1541, 1548, 15G7, 
and  1577,  &c.  It  was  also  provided,  at 
the  peace  of  Wesmbalia,  1^  (Otnahr. 
hutr^  chapter  v,  $  50),  that  the  states 
should  not  sufier  attacks  on  religious  par- 
ties: From  that  time,  the  eraperors  have 
promised,  in  their  elective  capitulationa, 
to  watch  strictly  over  the  fiilfilment  of 
this  article.  In  the  capitulations  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  II,  1790,  and  of  the 
emperor  Francis  II,  it  was  fiuther  added 
(ait.  vi,  §  8),  <*that  no  work  should  be 
printed,  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  mnbolioal  boc^s  of  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  and  with  good  mor- 
ale, or  which  might  produce  the  ruin  of 
the  existing  constimtion,  or  the  disturb- 
ance of  public  peace.  It  was,  however, 
not  difficult,  in  most  Protestant  countries, 
for  individual  authors  or  literary  journals 
to  obtain  an  exemption  ftom  the  censor- 
ship; and  many  institutions,  academies, 
universities,  &C.,  were  privileged  in  this 
way,  as  far  as  concenied  their  regular 
professors.  The  governments  sometimes 
protected  their  suli^ects  with  great  ener- 
gy;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Hanorer,  in 
the  case  of  Putter  and  Schk)ezer.  In 
France,  the  censorship  belonged  to  the 
department  of  the  chancellor,  and  was 
administered  by  royal  censors.  It  was 
first  abolished  in  England.  It  was 
finrmerly  exercised  by  the  well-known 
star-chamber,  and,  after  the  abolition  of 
this  court,  in  1641,  by  the  parliament.  In 
1662,  it  vwis  regulated  by  a  particular 
statute,  but  only  for  a  oertam  '*""?*^^j^ 
yeari.  This  statnle  was  renewed  in  1  wv, 
and  again,  in  1692,  for  two  years  more. 
In  16Sl,  the  right  of  the  crewn  to  rendw- 
the  printing  of  vmtings,  joure^  «c,  <te. 
pendent  on  its  ^moimoo,  that  »,  the 
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cenflonhip,  ceased  eDtuely.  In  HoUaod, 
and  even  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  a 
great  liberty,  if  not  an  entire  fieedom  of 
me  prees,  prevailed.  All  that  was  not 
permitted  to  be  printed  in  France  ap- 
peared in  the  Netherlands  or  in  Switzer- 
land, at  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  to  the 
creat  advantage  of  the  Dutch  and  Swiss 
book-trade.  In  Sweden,  by  an  edict  of 
1766,  and  accordingly  under  the  aristo- 
cnuical  constitution,  the  abolition  of  the 
censorship  was  ordered;  yet  Gustavus 
III,  personally  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  was  obliged  to  retain  die  cen- 
sorship, and  even  to  execute  it  with  se- 
verity, during  the  aristocratical  machina- 
tions which  disturbed  his  reign,  and  which 
were  but  imperfectly  counteracted  in  the 
revolution  of  1771.  Gustavus  IV  issued 
an  edict  soon  ailer  he  ascended  the 
throne,  by  which  the  censorship  was  re- 
tained only  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
was  administered  by  the  consistories. 
This,  however,  was  not  permanent:  at 
first,  penalties  were  enacted,  and,  in  1802, 
the  censorship  was  entirely  reestablished, 
committed  to  the  chancellor  of  the  court, 
and  executed  with  severity.  French  and 
German  books  were  prohibited.  King 
Charies  XIII,  immediately  after  his  as- 
cension to  the  throne,  abolished  it  entirelv 
I  y  u  provisional  Older  of  April  12, 1809, 
which  was  confirmed,  as  an  article  of  the 
constitution  (§  86),  June  6, 1809.  In  Den- 
mark, by  a  royal  rescript  of  Sept  14, 
L770  (under  the  minister  Struensee),  the 
censorship  was  wholly  abolished ;  neither 
has  it  been  restored,  though  the  laws  by 
which  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
regulated  have  been  changing,  and  have 
sometimes  been  very  oppressive.  In 
France,  the  censorship,  Uke  so  many 
other  institutions,  was  annihilated  by  the 
revolution.  All  the  constitutions,  from 
1791  to  the  CharU  CofutUtUumeUe  of  1814, 
declare  the  liberty  of  the  press  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws.  During  the  republic, 
there  was  no  censorship,  but  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunals  took  its  place.  Napo- 
leon restored  it,  in  another  form,  by  the 
decree  of  Feb.  5, 1810  (DirecHim  de  Vbn- 
primarie).  Since  the  restoration,  it  has 
also  undergone  various  changes,  ^ooks 
of  more  than  20  sheets  have  always  re- 
mained fiee,  but  the  censorship  has  been 
exercise^  over  paoaphlets  and  journals  at 
different  {periods ;  for  the  last  time,  Aug. 
15, 1824,  just  before  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIII :  it  was,  however,  abolished  again 
by  the  present  king.  Sept  29  of  the  same 
year.  For  the  establishment  of  new  po- 
litical journals,  the  permission  <^the  gov- 


ernment must  be  obtained,  and  bond* 
must  be  ^ven  by  the  editors.  What 
changes  will  yet  be  made  in  France  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  introduction  of 
the  censorship  is  demanded  by  one  side, 
even  in  respect  to  books  already  pub- 
lished. In  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  censorship  is  abolished  by  a 
fundamental  statute  of  Aug.  24, 1815,  an. 
226.  Even  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
this  was  fcHineriy  the  case  (constitution 
of  Nov.  27, 1815,  art  16),  but  it  has  been 
restored  by  a  decree  of  June  16,  1819. 
In  the  German  states,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  much  restrained  till  1806,  the 
state-attomev  having  till  then  had  control 
over  it  After  1814,  several  states  abol- 
ished the  censorship--Na8sau  (decree  of 
May  4,  1814),  Weimar  (in  die  constitu- 
tion, May  5,  1816),  Wteembeig  (decree 
of  Jan.  30, 1817),  Bavaria  (May  26, 1818), 
emnd-duchy  of  Hesse  (constitution  of 
Dec.  17,  1820,  §35),  though  with  very 
different  provisions  as  to  the  responsibilt- 
ty  of  authors,  printers  and  booksellerB. 
(See  Prtss,  Lanes  of  the.)  In  accordance 
with  the  unhappy  decrees  of  Carlsbad, 
1819,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  German 
diet  of  Sept  20, 1819,  the  censor^p  in 
all  the  states  of  the  German  confederation 
has  become  one  of  the  conditions  of 
union,  but  only  with  regard  to  books  of 
less  than  20  sheets,  and  journals.  These 
measures  were,  at  first,  adopted  only  for 
five  years,  but  are,  at  present,  continued 
indefinitely.  In  Russia  and  Austria,  there 
is  naturally  a  despotic  censor^ip.  In  the 
U.  States,  a  censorship  has  never  existed. 
Besides  the  different  deerees  of  severity 
with  which  the  censorship  is  exercised  in 
difierent  countries,  it  may  be  divided  into 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  field 
which  it  embraces.  1.  A  general  censor- 
slup  of  the  book-trade  and  of  the  press, 
under  which  even  foreign  books  cannot 
be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  cen- 
sors, exists  in  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  &c. 
(Austria  has,  in  the  censorship  of  foreign 
books,  four  formulas :  a.  adnaOihtry  en- 
lirely  free ;  b.  iranseaiy  finee,  but  without 
public  advertisements  for  sale ;  c.  erga 
gchedam,  to  be  sold  only  to  public  ofilcers 
and  literary  men,  on  the  delivery  of  a 
receipt ;  d.  damnalvr,  entirely  forbidden.) 
2.  A  g^ieral  censorship  of  the  press,  ex- 
tending only  to  books  printed  in  the 
countiy,  exists  in  Prussia  (edict  of  Sept 
19, 1788 ;  order  of  the  cabinet  of  Dec  ^ 
1824),  where,  however,  a  case  once  took 
place,  in  which  the  publications  of  a  ibr- 
eign  bookseller,  Brockhaus  of  Leipsic, 
were  prohibited.    3.  A  limited  censor- 
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•1^  oidy  over  woiks  of  len  than  90 
flbMlSy  «m1  journals,  is  at  praaent  the  law 
in  the  stalw  of  the  Gennaa  conledeiation. 
(See  Prt$$^  LAeriy  of  the.) 

Boons,  Daniel,  one  of  the  fiiat  adven- 
turera  who  penetrated  into  the  wiJda  of 
Kentucky,  was  bora  in  Viiginia.  He 
was,  almost  from  hia  in&ncy,  addicted  to 
hunting  in  the  wooda.  He  emigrated 
early  to  North  Carolina,  then  recendy 
i  settled.  Hayinc  determined  to  croaa  the 
wildemeaa  bordering  on  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  in  quest  of  the  region  of  Ken- 
tacky,  then  little  known,  he  set  out  on 
bis  expedition,  with  five  companions,  May 
1,  1769.  June  7,  they  arrived  at  Red 
river,  north  ai  the  Kentucky.  A  short 
time  aAerwaids,  B.  and  one  of  his  com- 
paniona,  John  Stewart,  were  captured  bv 
a  party  of  savages.  They  soon  escaped, 
but  could  discover  no  traces  of  their 
fijeods^  who  had  returned  home.  B.  and 
Stewart  would  have  been  constrained  to 
follow  th«D,'  had  not  Squire  B.,  the 
brother  of  Daniel,  punued  their  urack 
from  North  Carolina,  and  relieved  them 
with  a  few  necessaries.  Shortly  after*- 
wards,  Stewart  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and*the  two  Boones  were  left  the  only 
white  men  in  the  wilderness.  They 
pMsed  the  winter  in  a  cabin.  In  Mav, 
17701,  B-'s  brother  returned  home.  In 
Julv  of  the  same  year,  however,  he  came 
bacK,  according  to  agreement  They  then 
traversed  the  country  to  the  Cumberiand 
river,  and,  the  following  year,  returned  to 
their  fiunihes,  with  a  determination  of  re- 
moving with  them  to  Kentucky.  In 
September^  1773,  B.  commenced  his  re- 
moval to  Kentucky,  with  his  own,  and 
^we  other  ftmilies,  and  was  joined  by  40 
men,  who  placed  themselves  under  his 
guidance,  o&ag  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
ti  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the  party  disponed.  The 
survivora  retunneo,  in  consequence,  to 
the  settlemente  on  Clinch  river,  about  40 
miles  fixMn  the  scene  of  action.  A  com- 
pany of  North  Carolina,  having  formed  a 
pfan  of  purchasing  the  lauds  on  the  south 
ade  of  the  Kentucky  river  fiom  the 
southern  Indians,  employed  B.  to  buy  a 
tract  of  country,  the  limits  of  which  were 
described  to  him.  He  performed  the  ser- 
vice, and,  soon  after,  inade  a  road  from 
the  settlements  on  the  Holston  to  the 
Kentucky  river,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
ccsBont  attacks  of  the  Indians,  in  which  4 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  5  wounded. 
In  Aprnl775,he  builta  fortata  salt-spring, 
<m  the  southern  bank  of  the  Kentuck]^, 
where  Boonesborough  is  now 
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It  consisted  of  a  block-houae  and  aeveral 
cabiaa,  enclosed  with  palisades.  In  1777, 
he  suscained  two  sieges  in  Boonesborough 
from  the  Indians,  but  repulsed  them.  In 
the  fbUowing  year,  however,  Feb.  7,  B. 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savagea,  while 
hunting,  with  a  number  of  his  men.  fai 
May,  they  were  conducted  to  Detroit, 
where  they  experienced  great  kindness 
from  governor  Hamilton,  the  British  com- 
mander of  that  post.  He  even  offered  the 
Indians  £100  for  their  prisoner,  m  order 
that  he  might  liberate  bun  on  parole,  but 
they  would  not  part  with  him,  having  con- 
ceived for  him  sentiments  of  great  afiec- 
tion  and  respect  On  his  return,  he  vrss 
adopted  by  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  at 
Chilicothe,  and  might  have  oeen  happy 
in  this  situation,  had  not  the  thoughts  of 
his  wife  and  children  continual  kept 
alive  the  desire  of  escape.  This  he  ef- 
fected one  morning,  having  risen  at  the 
usual  himting  hour,  and  departed,  appa- 
rendy  fer  the  woods,  but  m  reality  for 
Booneaborough.  Ha  arrived  there  on  the 
90th  of  June,  after  a  ioumey  of  100  miles, 
which  he  performed  in  4  days,  having 
eaten,  it  is  said,  but  one  meal  diuing  that 
time.  On  the  8th  of  August,  a  body  of 
savages,  to  the  number  of  450,  command- 
ed by  Canadian  Frenchmen  and  some  of 
their  own  chiefi,  invested  the  fert,  with 
British  colors  flying.  B.  waa  summoned 
to  surrender,  but  announced  his  deter- 
mination, and  that  of  the  garrison,  .who 
amounted  to  but  50  men,  **  to  defend  the 
fert  as  long  as  a  man  of  them  was  alive." 
The  enemy  then  resolved  to  obtain  it  by 
stratagem,  and  requested  that  nine  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  garrison  would 
come  out  and  treat  with  them,  promiaing 
terms  so  fevorable,  that  the  invitation  waa 
accepted.  After  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
had  been  signed,  B.  and  his  companions 
were  told  that  it  was  customary,  upon 
such  occasions,  among  the  Indians,  fer 
two  of  them  to  shake  each  white  man  by 
the  hand,  in  order  to  evince  the  sincerity 
of  their  fnendship.  This  was  also  agreed 
to;  and,  accordugly,  two  Indians  ap- 
proached each  of  the  nine,  and,  taking  lus 
hand,  grappled  him,  with  the  intent  of 
making  lum  prisoner.  Their  object  being 
then  immediately  perceived,  B.  and  lus 
party  extricated  themselves,  and  retreated 
into  the  fort,  amid  a  heavy  fire  fiom  the 
savages.  An  attack  was  then  quicklv 
commenced,  and  continued  until  the  90th 
of  August,  when  the  enemy  abandoned 
the  siegeL  This  was  the  last  attempt  of 
the  Imlians  to  possess  themselves  of 
Boonesborougfa.    In  October,  as  B.  was 
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Rfcuniisg  from  ^e  Bloe  Licicg,  with  his 
-brocfa«kv  tlie  buter  was  slain,  and  B.  par- 
sued  by  a  party  of  Indiana  for  three  miles, 
by  the  aid  of  a  dog;  but,  having  killed  the 
animal,  he  escaped.  In  1782,  the  depre- 
dations of  the  savaces  increasing  to  an 
intolerable  extent,  B.,  with  other  militia 
offieetB,  coltocted  176  men,  and  went  in 
parsuit  of  a  larse  body,  who  had  march- 
ed beyond  the  Blue  Licks  to  a  bend  of 
the  main  fork  of  the  Uckmg  river,  40 
miles  from  Lexington.  They  overtook 
them  August  19,  but,  bemg  much  inferi- 
or in  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat 
G^enl  Claric,  then  at  the  ftUs  of  the 
Ohio,  immediately  assembled  a  consider- 
able number  of  men,  and  conmienced  the 
pureuit  of  the  savages,  accompanied  by 
B.  From  that  time  until  1798,  jB.  resided 
aHematefy  in  Kentucky  and  in  Virginia. 
In  that  year,  he  removed  to  Upper  Louis- 
iana, where  he  received  a  grant  from  the 
Spanish  authorities  of  9000  acres  of  land. 
His  children,  friends  and  followers  were 
also  presented  with  600  acres  each.  He 
settled  with  them  on  the  Missouri  river, 
at  Charette,  some  distance  beyond  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  where  he 
followed  his  usual  course  of  life— hunting, 
and  trapping  for  bears— until  Sept.,  18Sfii, 
when  he  died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son, 
major  A.  Boone,  in  Montgomery  county, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
graduallv  declining  for  some  years  previ- 
ous to  his  decease.  It  is  related,  that, 
some  time  before  that  event,  he  had  two 
coffins  made  out  of  a  favorite  cherry-tree, 
tlie  first  of  which,  not  fitting,  he  gave  to  a 
son-m-law ;  in  the  second  he  was  buried, 
having  bestowed  on  it  a  fine  polish  bv  a 
cou»e  of  rubbing  for  several  years.  His 
sons  and  daughters  still  reside  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Boors.  The  peasants  of  Russia  are 
divided  into  two  classes— ^e  hocrs  and 
vassal  boors.  The  fbrmer  cannot  be  alien- 
ated or  sold.  The  latter  are  mere  slaves, 
not  being  cafiable  of  possessing  property, 
but,  with  their  fiimilies,  being  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  lords.  They  are  of  three 
sorts — the  croum  hoors^  the  mine  boon  and 
the  prwate  boors.  The  crown  boors  are, 
some  of  them,  considered  as  absolute  prop- 
erty ;  others  are  attached  to  the  mines  or 
soil,  while  many  are  only  obliged  to  per- 
form a  certain  quantity  of  labor,  or  to  pay 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  it. 
Their  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
odier  two  classes,  as  they  usually  pay  an 
annual  abroek,  or  rent,  of  about  five  rubles 
each,  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  their  earnings 
undi£ftuii)ed    They  are  altowed  also  to 


purchase  fhmi  noblemefn  lands  or  viIfauRea, 
with  the  vassals  belonging  to  them.  The 
imne  boors  are  unalienably  attached  to 
particular  mines,  and  may  be  transferred 
with  them  to  different  masters.  The  third 
sort,  or  pri»aU  boors,  are  those  belonging 
to  the  nobles.  Their  condition  depends 
on  the  character  of  their  masters :  it  is 
sometimes  very  comfortable,  but  often 
most  wrenched.  In  the  richest  provinces, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  doctor 
Clai^  you  mav  find  them  dying  of  hun- 
ger, or  pininff  from  bad  food.  Pastares, 
covered  wito  cattle,  yield  no  milk  for 
them.  The  harvest  supplies  no  bread  for 
theur  chikhen.  The  lord  claims  all  the 
produce.  Some  attempts  were  made  by 
Alexander  (q.  v.)  to  alleviate  their  condi- 
tion, but  private  interests  interfered  with 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Bootan;  an  exten»ve  region  of  North- 
em  Hindostan,    lying  bemeen  Bengal 
and  Thibet    It  is  about  250  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  90  from  north  to  south ; 
but  its  eastern  boundaries  are  imperfbetly 
known.    It  forms  a  portion  of  the  decliv- 
ity of  that  stupendous  Alpine  chain,  of 
which  Thibet  occupies  the  table  land. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  mountainous,  and, 
in  many  parts,  extremely  cold,  the  coun- 
try is  productive,  and  highly  cultivacted, 
the  slope  of  the  mountains  being  cut 
into  terraces  for  this  purpose.     As  it 
is  situated  without  the  tropics,  it  is  fioe 
firom  periodical  rains ;  and  the  climate  is, 
in  genera],  moderate,  calculated  to  bring 
forth  both  European  and  Afltotic  ihiits 
and  vegetables.    Thus  we  find  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  Northern  Europe,  in  si^ht 
of  the  large  forests,  and  a  rank  vegetation 
of  plants  strictly  tropical.  The  Deb  Rajah, 
who  resides  at  Tassisudon,  is  the  prince 
of  the  country,  but  is  tributanr  to  the 
grand  lama  of  Thibet    The  inhatmants 
are  robust,  active  and  ferocious.    Tliey 
have  the  Tartar  features.    They  are  of 
the  Boodh  religion,  and  leave  most  of  tlie 
labor  to  the  women.    Their  houses  are, 
in  general,  of  only  one  story,  but  the  pal- 
ace of  the  rajah  i»  a  lofty  pile.    From  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  country,  they 
are    obliged  to  use  numerous    bridges^, 
many  of  which  are  constructed  with  ropes 
and  iron  chains.    B.  produces  a  hardy 
breed  of  horses,  about  13  hands  high, 
called  tangans.    A  caravan  is  sent  annu- 
ally by  the  prince  Deb  Rajah,  who  is  the 
only  merchant  in  the  dominions,  to  Rung- 
pore,  in  Bengal.    The  goods  which  are 
carried  by  the  tangans  are  coarse  woallen 
cloths,  cow-tails  mm  Thibet,  bees-waacy 
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ivwryy  mvtkf  gold  duBt,  aiker  ingocs,  with 
mUUf  tea,  Wgor  «ad  Imiyw  ftooi  China, 
with  whjch  V»  hat  a  ckwe  iuterooune. 
The  cuireot  coin  is  the  Narainy  rupee  of 
Couch  Behaiv  worth  about  20  cents.  The 
cufltoniB  of  the  iahabitanls  lesemUe  those 
of  the  Birmans  or  inhabitants  of  Ava, 
more  than  they  do  tboae  of  their  nearer 
neighbors  of  Thibet  or  Asbsbl 

&OTXS ;  a  northern  constellation,  called, 
ukOf  by  the  Greeks,  ArcUjfik}^^  and,  by 
the  English,  C%arie5'«  ^Totn.  Arctuniswas 
pbced,  hy  the  ancients,  on  his  breast ;  by 
the  modems,  on  the  skin  of  his  coat 
Fable  relates  that  Philomdus,  son  of 
Ceres  and  Jasion,  having  been  rpbbed  by 
his  brother  Plutus,  invented  the  plough. 
Toked  two  bulls  to  it,  and  thus  supportea 
himself  bv  cultivating  the  ground.  Ceres, 
to  reward  his  ingenuity,  transferred  him, 
with  his  cattle,  imder  the  name  of  Bodtet, 
to  the  heayens. 

Booth,  Barton,  an  actor  of  great  celeb- 
lity  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne  and 
Geoige  I,  was  bom  in  1681,  and  placed, 
under  doctor  Busby,  at  Westminster 
sehooL  An  early  attachment  for  the  drar 
ma  was  fostered  by  the  applause  he  met 
with  while  paxforming  a  part  in  one  of 
Terenoe's  plays,  at  the  annual  exhibition 
m  that  seminary.  He  eloped  from  8cho<^ 
at  the  age  of  17,  and  jomed  Ashbury's 
eompaoy  of  sttoUing  pkyers,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Dublin.  After  performing 
thm  year*  in  the  Irish  capital  with  great 
applause,  he  returned,  in  1701,  to  ijon- 
don,  and,  engaging  with  Betterton,  met 
with  similar  success  On  the  death  of 
that  manager,  he  joined  the  Dniiy  lane 
company,  and,  mi  the  production  or  Cato, 
in  1719;  raised  his  reputation  as  a  trege* 
dian  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  his  perfomi* 
aiioe  of  the  principal  character.  It  was 
on  this  occaskm  that  k>rd  Bohngbroke 
presented  him  from  the  stage-box  with  50 
guineas  an  example  which  was  imme- 
dialely  followed  by  that  nobleman'H  polit- 
ical  opponents.  Ileclamation,  rather  than 
passion,  appean  to  have  been  his  foite, 
thoiJLffh  Cibber  speaks  of  his  OtheDo  as 
his  mieflt  character.  He  became  a  pat- 
entee and  manager  of  the  theatre  in  1/13, 
in  conjunction  vnth  Wilks,  Cibber  and 
Doffgett,  and  died  May,  1793.  He  was 
buned  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  there 
is  a  moDttment  to  his  memory.  He  was 
the  author  of  Dido  and  .£neas,  a  mask, 
various  acmgs,  Iz^  and  the  translator  of 
several  odes  of  Horace. 

Bont,  Frands,  b<Nm  in  1791,  at  Mento, 
went  to  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  in 
Older  to  become  aequamted  with  the  Ori- 


ental, and,  in  paitieiilar,  with  the  Indian 
language  and  titerature.  While  study- 
ing these,  he  did  not  negleot  Arabian  and 
Peinan,  and  found  in  iSmina  yon  Chezy 
and  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  as  well  as  in  Au- 
gustus William  von  Schlegel,  fiiends  who 
willingly  assisted  him  in  his  investiga- 
tions. With  a  small  pension  from  the 
kin^  of  Bavaria,  be  hved  five  jreanin 
Pans,  afterwards  in  London,  then  in  G^- 
tingen,  devoted  to  his  ftvorite  studies  with 
the  greatest  perseverance.  He  was  now 
mad^  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  * 
in  Berlin.  He  wrote  on  the  svstem  of 
conjugation  in  the  Sanscrit  lanfftta||e, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Greek,  Latui, 
Persian  and  German  toncues,  and  accom- 
panied his  remarks  with  translations  of 
extracts  fixmi  Indian  poems  (Frankfort 
on  the  Mame,  1816).  He  also  published 
works  with  tiie  following  tides:  Srimor 
hdbharaU  ^TaUpakhmmuim,  MdoM,  cormeti 
Sangcritum,  e  AMabkarato,  eSdU,  Latine 
vertU  d  adnot.  tUiaC.,  IV.  Ajpp,  London, 
Paris  and  Beriin ;  Complete  System  of  the 
Sanscrit  Language;  MutalokagamAmanj 
Voyage  of  Araschum  to  the  Sky  of  In- 
dre;  together  with  other  Episodes  of 
Masabsarah,  pubhshed  for  the  first  Time 
in  the  original  Language,  and  trsnslated  in 
Metre,  with  a  Commentary. 

Bora,  Catharine  von,  wife  of  Luther, 
was  bom  in  1499.  Her  burth-place  is  not 
known,  and  of  her  parents  vre  only  know 
diat  her  mother,  Anna,  was  descended 
fin>m  one  of  the  most  anei^it  fiunilies  of 
Germany,  diat  of  Hugewitz  (Haugewitz). 
The  daughter  took  the  veil,  very  eariy,  in 
die  nunnevj  of  Nimptschen,  near  Grim- 
ma.  Notvnthstanding  her  devout  dispo- 
sition, she  soon  fek  very  unhappy  in  her 
situation,  and,  as  her  relations  would  not 
listen  to  her,  applied,  with  eiffbt  other 
nuns,  to  Luther,  whose  feme  had  reached 
them.  Luther  gained  over  a  citizen  of 
Toigau,  by  the  name  of  Leonard  Koppe, 
who,  in  union  with  some  other  citizens, 
undertook  to  deliver  the  nine  nuns  fix>m 
their  convent  This  was  done  the  night 
after  Good  Friday,  April  4,  1533.  He 
brought  them  to  Torgau,  and  fi:om  thence 
to  Wittenberg,  where  Luther  provided 
them  a  decent  abode.  At  the  same  tune, 
to  anticipate  the  charges  of  his  enemies, 
he  publidied  a  letter  to  Koppe,  in  which 
he  firankl^  confessed  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  enterprise^  and  had  penuaded 
Koppe  to  its  execution;  that  he  had  done 
so  in  the  confident  hope  that  Jesus  Christ, 
who  had  restored  his  gospel,  and  destroy- 
ed the  kingdom  of  Anticfanst,  would  be 
their  protector,  though  it  might  cost  them 
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even  life.  He  also  exhorted  the  parents 
and  relations  of  the  nine  virgins  to  admit 
them  again  into  their  houses.  Some  of 
them  were  received  by  citizens  of  Wit- 
tenberg; others,  v^ho  were  not  yet  too 
old,  Luther  advised  to  marrv.  Among 
the  latter  w^  Catharine,  whom  Philip 
Reichenbach,  at  that  time  mayor  of  the 
city,  had  taken  into  his  house.  Luther 
proposed  to  her  ^by  his  friend  Nicholas 
von  Amsdori;  minister  in  Wittenberg) 
doctor  Kaspar  Glaz  and  others  in  mar- 
riage. She  declined  these  proposal^  but 
declared  her  willingness  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  Nicholas  von  Amsdoi^  or  on 
Luther  himself.  Luther,  who,  in  1S24, 
had  laid  aside  the  cowl,  was  not  averse  to 
matrimony,  yet  appears  to  have  been  led 
to  the  resolution  of  mairvinff  by  reason 
rather  than  by  passion.  Besides,  he  wss 
not  then  favorably  inclined  towards  Catha* 
nne,  because  he  suspected  her  of  worldly 
vanity.  He  says,  however,  that  he  found 
in  her  a  pious  and  faithflil  wife.  There 
could  be  no  want  of  disadvanta^us  ru- 
mors on  this  occasion,  some  of  them  as 
shameful  as  they  were  unfounded.  The 
domestic  peace  of  the  pair  was  also  drawn 
into  question,  and  Catharine,  in  particular, 
was  accused  of  being  peevish  and  domi- 
neerinff,  so  that  her  husband  was  often 
obliged  to  correct  her.  Although  this 
last  story  is  without  foundation,  yet  Lu- 
ther seems  not  to  have  been  fully  satisfied 
with  her;  for  he  speaks  with  great  sincer- 
ity of  the  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  the  hap- 
pmesB,  of  his  marriage.  When,  after  Lu- 
ther's death,  in  154/,  Charles  V  entered 
Wittenberg  in  triumph,  Catharine  saw 
herself  obhffed  to  leave  this  place,  and  to 
remove  to  Leipsic,  where  she  was  com- 

SeUed  to  take  boardere  for  her  support, 
he  afterwards  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
and  lived  there  till  1553  in  want  M^en 
the  plague  broke  out  in  this  place,  and 
the  univenity  was  removed  to  Torgau, 
she  went  thither  also,  arrived  there  sick, 
and  died  soon  after  (Dec.  27, 1553).  In 
the  church  of  Toigau  her  tomb-stone  is 
still  to  be  seen,  on  which  is  her  image,  of 
the  natural  size. 

BoRACic  Acid,  uncombined,  exists  in 
several  small  lakes  u^  Tuscany,  at  Volca- 
no, one  of  the  Lipan  islands,  and  in  the 
hot  springs  near  Sasso,  in  the  Florentine 
territory,  fit)m  whose  watera  it  is  deposit- 
ed by  natural  evaporation.  It  is  easily 
obtained  also  from  borax,  a  native  salt, 
composed  of  this  acid  and  soda,  hj  dis- 
solving it  in  boiling  water,  and  gradually 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  engage  the  soda: 
the  boracic  acid  is  in  this  manner  set  at 


liberty,  and  is  deporiced  in  crystak  oa  the 
ooolinff  of  the  liquid :  these,  when  wash- 
ed wim  cold  water  and  dried,  are  per- 
f^tly  pure.  In  this  state,  it  presenta 
the  form  of  brilliant,  white,  hexagonal 
scales,  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.479.  Its 
taste,  when  first  taken  into  the  mouth,  m 
sourish ;  afterwards  it  becomes  bitter,  and 
finally  leaves  a  sweetish  impression  upon 
the  tonffue.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  much  more  so  in  alcohol,  to 
which,  when  burning,  it  communicates  m 
green  color.  It  contains  43  per  cent  of 
water,  which  it  parts  vrith,  on  being  heat- 
ed to  redness,  when  it  mehs  into  a  trans- 
parent glass,  and  is  called  calcmed  horaeie 
acid. — fioracic  acid  was  discovered  by  sir 
H.  Davy  to  be  a  compound  of  a  peculiar 
base,  which  he  caUed  6onm,  and  oxygen, 
in  the  proportion  of  8  parts  of  the  fomer 
to  16  of  the  latter.  Its  principles  are  sep- 
arated both  by  means  of  galvanism  and 
by  the  action  of  potassium.  Boron  is  a 
tasteless  and  inodorous  substance,  in  the 
form  of  a  greenish-brown  powder.  It  is 
insoluble  in  virater,  ether,  alcohol  and  oils; 
nor  does  it  flise  when  subjected  to  die 
strongest  heats.  By  exposure  to  common 
air.  It  gradually  becomes  oxygenated, 
and,  when  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  iNifne 
vividly,  and  is  converted  into  boracic  acid. 
— ^Boracic  acid  is  sometimes  employed  in 
the  anal3rsis  of  minerals,  and  far  soldering 
metals  in  the  arts ;  and,  since  its  diseovety 
in  such  abundance  in  the  Italian  ^pringa 
and  lakes,  it  has  also  beep  used  m  the 
manuftcture  of  borax,  being  united  with 
soda. — ^The  most  important  combination 
formed  by  boracic  acid  is  that  with  soda, 
common^  called  6onsae:.  It  is  brought 
into  Europe,  in  an  impure  state,  firom  the 
East  Indies,  under  the  name  of  (moalyand 
is  understood  to  occur  principall^r  in  cer- 
tain lakes,  fi:om  whence  it  is  obtained  by 
evaporation.  It  is  also  reported  to  be  dug 
firom  the  earth  in  Thibet,  and  to  exist  in 
the  mines  of  Riquintipa  and  Escapa,  in 
South  America.  A  knowledge  of  its 
manufacture  wbBj  for  a  kmtt  time,  confin- 
ed to  the  Venetians  and  HoUandna  This 
is  now  known  to  consist  in  boiling  car- 
bonate of  soda  with  the  calcined  tincal,  in 
order  to  saturate  its  excess  of  acid:  19 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  are  requinte 
for  every  100  pounds  of  washed  tincal,  in 
the  water :  the  he  is  left  to  cool  gradually 
and  crystallize.  The  FVench  nation  man- 
ufacture their  borax  (of  which  they  con- 
sume about  35  tons  annually)  fimn  the 
boracic  acid  found  in  the  Italian  lakes ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  price  of  this 
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«aticle  has  Men  in  France  from  five  shil- 
liosa  and  ten  pence  the  pound,  to  two 
alullings  and  two  pence.  The  process 
which  they  adopt  is  to  dissolve  IQOO 
pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  1000 
pounds  of  water,  to  which  is  add^,  by  20 
pounds  at  a  time^  600  pounds  of  Tuscan 
Doracic  acid,  lliis  is  done  in  a  leaden 
boiler,  of  double  the  capacity  requisite  to 
contain  the  materials,  in  order  to  provide 
for  tbe  effervescence  which  takes  place. 
The  heat  is  kept  up  for  30  hours,  when 
the  clean  liquid  is  orawn  off  into  leaden 
coolers,  a  foot  in  depth,  where  the  first 
crop  of  crystals  deposits  itself  in  three  day^ 
Iw)  pounds  of  the  best  Tuscan  boracic 
acid  produce  about  150  of  borax. — Borax 
appears  in  crystalline  masses  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  or  in  distinct  hexagonal  prisms, 
terminated  by  three  or  six-sided  pyra- 
mids ;  is  of  a  white  color,  and  transparent 
It  requires  !20  parts  of  cold  and  6  of  boil- 
ing water  for  its  solution.  Exposed  to 
h^t,  it  swells  up,  boils,  loses  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  becomes  converted  in- 
to a  porous,  white,  opaque  mass,  common- 
ly caQed  calcined  borax,  A  stronger  heat 
wings  It  to  the  form  of  a  vitreous  trans- 
parent substance,  in  which  state  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  glass  ofhcrax. 
Borax  forms  one  of  the  best  fiuxes  known. 
It  is  used  in  the  analysis  of  minerals  by 
the  blow-pipe,  in  melting  the  precious 
metals,  in  forming  artificial  gems,  and  in 
soldering. — Another  native  combination 
of  boracic  aoid  is  that  with  magnesia, 
known,  in  mineralogy,  under  the  name  of 
haraeUe,  It  is  found  in  smal)  crystals, 
imbedded  in  gypsum,  near  Lunenbuij^, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and  at  Segeborg,  m 
Holstein.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  cube, 
with  the  edges  and  four  of  the  solid  an- 
eles  truncated.  The^  are  remarkable  for 
dieir  electric  properties,  becoming,  when 
heated,  negatively  electrified  at  their  per- 
fect angles,  and  positively  so  at  theur  trun- 
cated angles. 

BoRAK  Al.    (See  Mborak,) 

BoKDA,  Jean  Charles ;  bom  at  Dax,  in 
the  department  of  Landes,  in  1733 ;  an 
engineer,  and  afterwards  a  captain  in  the 
French  marine,  famous  for  his  mathemat- 
ical talents.  In  1756,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 
occupied  himself  in  making  experiments 
on  the  resistance  of  fluids,  the  velocity  of 
motion,  and  other  topics  relating  to  dy- 
namical science.  In  1767,  he  published 
a  dissertation  on  hydraulic  wheels,  and 
afterwards  one  on  the  construction  of 
hydraulic  machinery.  In  1771,  with  Ver- 
dune  and  Pingr^,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
17* 


America,  to  determine  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  several  coasts,  isles  and  shoaL«. 
and  to  try  the  utiliw  of  several  astronom- 
ical instrumefits.  In  1774,  he  visited  the 
Azores,  the  cape  Verde  islands,  and  Uie 
coast  of  Afiica,  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  American  war,  he  was  very  useful  ti> 
the  count  d'Estaing,  by  his  knowledge  of 
navigation.  In  later  times,  he  visitet! 
a  second  time  the  Azores,  the  cape  Verd* 
islands,  and  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  tli 
observations  which  lie  made  in  this  voy- 
age have  not  been  published.  B.  was  th  ' 
founder  of  the  schools  of  naval  architect- 
ure in  France.  He  invented  an  instni- 
ment,  of  a  very  small  diameter,  whic.i 
measures  angles  with  the  greatest  acci:- 
racy,  and  which  has  been  used  in  raea^ 
uring  the  meridian ;  the  reflecting  circl  . 
which  has  made  lus  name  immortal .. 
besides  an  instrument  for  measuring  tli- 
inclination  of  the  compass  needle,  an., 
many  others.  On  the  establishment  of  ti  i 
national  institute,  he  became  one  of  i;  • 
members,  and  was  occupied,  with  othc. 
men  of  science,  in  fi-ammg  the  new  sy>- 
tem  of  weights  and  measures  adopted  in 
France  under  the  repubUcan  govemmen:. 
Among  the  latest  of  nis  labors  was  a  seric- 
of  experiments  to  discover  the  length  o: 
a  pendulum  which  should  vibrate  second^. 
in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  Amon^  his  wri- 
tings are  Recfurches  sur  la  lUsistance  dt . 
Fluides;  MmvelU  MHhodt  pour  ohservt- 
la  Longueur  du  Pendule ;  Mmveau  ^s- 
thne  de  Poids  tt  Mesurts,  adopti  par  U  i 
itats  GintrauXy  &c.  The  pnncipal  ai.< 
his  Voifage^  pubhshed  in  S  vols,  in  177^, 
and  his  TMes  Trigofiwm/etriqws  Dict- 
males f  which  have  been  edited  by  Di- 
lambre.  B.  died  at  Paris,  in  1799. 
Bordeaux.  (See  Bovrdeaux.j 
BoRDEi*Ais  WijfEs.  The  nner  reil 
wines  of  the  Bordelais  (country  rouii<! 
Bourdeaux)  are  the  best  which  Franc 
produces.  They  contain  but  little  alcoho  , 
keep  well,  and  even  improve  by  remova  . 
As  the  original  fermentation  is  complete , 
they^  are,  if  judiciously  managed,  le.^  > 
subject  to  disorder  and  acidity  thu  i 
the  Buigundy  wines.  None  of  the  vei.. 
best  quafity,  however,  is  exported  pure :  u 
bottle  of  the  best  Ckaieaux-Margaux,  <;. 
HaiU'Brionj  is  a  rarity  hardly  to  be  pro- 
cured in  Bourdeaux  itself^  at  the  rate  o. 
six  or  seven  fi^ncs  a  bottle.  For  expor. , 
the  secondary  growths  of  M^oc  are  miii- 
gled  with  the  rough  Palus.  The  rci. 
wines  of  the  Bordelais  are  known  in  £n  j:  - 
land  and  North  America  under  the  nam  < 
of  dard.  They  have  less  aroma  aii<: 
spirit,  but  more  astgngeijcg^^f^ft^ju- 
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gundy  wines.  The  Bordekds  are  the  safest 
wines  for  dally  use,  as  they  are  amonff 
the  most  perfect  of  the  light  wines,  ana 
do  not  easily  excite  intoxication.    They 
have  been  accused  of  producing  the  gout, 
but  without  reason.    Persons  who  diench 
themselves  with  Madeira,  Port,  &c.,  and 
indul^  in  an  occasional  debauch  of  claret, 
may,  mdeed,  be  visited  in  that  way ;  be- 
cause a  transition  fit>m  the  strong  bran- 
died  wines  to  the  lighter  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  principal  vineyards  are  those 
of^M^doc,  Graves,  Palus   and    Vignes 
Blanches;  afler  these,  those  of  Entre- 
deux-Mers,  St  Emilion  and  the  Bourgeais 
are  the  most  important.    The  first  growth 
of  M^oc  are  the  famous  wines  of  Cha- 
teaux-Margaux,  Lafitte  and  Latour.   The 
hqfiXU  is  characterized  by  its  silky  soil- 
ness on  the  palate,  and  a  perflime  partak- 
ing of  violet  and  raspberry.    ITie  LaUmr 
is  fuller,  has  more  aroma,  but  less  sofbiess. 
The  ChaUauX'Mar^a'ux  is  lighter  than 
the  ZfOtotir,  and  delicate,  like  the  Lqfitte^ 
but  has  not  so  high  a  flavor.    Of  the  sec- 
ond ffrowth,  we  may  mention  the  Rauran 
and  tne  Leoville.    The  average  produce 
of  the  first  growth  is  100  Umneau  (of  217 
gallons  each).     The  soil  of  M^doc  is  a 
sandy  and  calcaneus  loam.    The  gravelly 
lands  (ks  Chraves),  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Bourdeaux,  produce  the  Qraves,    The 
first  growth  of  tne  red  Graves  is  the  Haut- 
Brion,  which  rivals  the  first  growth  of 
M^doc ;  it  has  more  color  and  body,  but 
is  inferior  in  aroma   and   taste.     The 
})rincipal  white  Grcmes  are  St.  Bris  and 
Carbonieux.  The  best  M^doc  ought  to  be 
kept  three  or  four  years  before  removal ; 
the  Graves  &ve  or  six.     The  wines  of 
Palus,  which  is  a  bed  of  rich  alluvial  de- 
IK>sits,  are  inferior  to  the  preceding ;  they 
are  stronger  and  more  deeply  colored  than 
those  of  M^doc.    Being  liara  and  rough, 
they  are  improved   by  a  voyage,  and 
are  principally  sent  to  the  East  Indies 
and  America  as  vins  de  car^aisony  or  are 
mixed  with  Medoc,  which  is  intended  for 
exportation.   By  the  voyage,  they  become 
more  light  and  delicate,  but  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  growths  of  M^doc  and 
the  Graves,    The  l^st  are  Queyries  and 
Mt.  Ferrand.     The  former  are  deeply 
colored,  and  have  much  body.   A^  gives 
them  an  agreeable  aroma,  resembhng  that 
of  a  raspberry.    Among  the  white  ]£>rde- 
lais  wines,  besides  those  already  mention- 
ed, the   finest   growths  are    Sautemes, 
Pieiffnac,  Barsac  and  Bommes.  MartiUac 
and  St  Medard  are  of  a  good  quatity,  and 
have  lightness  and  body.    Daristei,  %r- 


meriy  DviUanon^  is  equal  to  St  Bris  and 
Carbonieux.  Amone  other  red  wines  are 
the  Bour^peais,  which  are  of  a  fine  color, 
and  acauire  by  age  lightness  and  an 
agreeable  almond  aroma :  of  all  the  Bor- 
delus  wines,  they  most  resemble  the  Bur- 
gundy wines.  The  first  growths  are 
Deboisquet,  Chateau-Rousset,  Tiyac  and 
Falfiix.  The  Bourgeais  wines  were  for" 
merly  preferred  to  M^doc.  The  wines 
of  St.  Emilion  have  been  much  esteemed. 
The  Fronsac  and  Canon  are  the  best. 
Those  of  Entre-deux-Mers  become  agree- 
able with  a^e.  The  vms  de  C^tes  are  good 
vins  ordinaxres :  they  are  getamihrjermes 
and  hard,  and  improve  by  age.  The  best 
are  those  of  Bassens  and  Cenon.  Those 
of  St  Gervais,  CadiUac  and  St  Remain 
are  sofl  and  agreeable.  (For  further  in- 
formation, see  Le  Guide  ou  Condueteur 
de  r^anger  a  Bordeaux;  2d  ed.,  Bour- 
deaux, 1^,  which  contains  a  minute 
account  of  the  wines  raised  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bourdeaux.  See,  also,  A. 
Henderson's  History  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Wines.  4to.,  liondon,  1824.)  The 
liffht  wines  or  Bourdeaux  mi^ht  be  veiy 
advantageously  substituted,  m  the  U. 
States,  for  the  strong  liquors  too  generally 
drank  in  this  country. 

BoRDENTowN,,  in  New  Jersey ;  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Delaware,  26  miles  N.  E. 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  small,  pleasant 
town,  and  now  the  residence  of^  Joseph 
Bonaparte. 

BoRDONE,  Paris,  a  celebrated  painter 
of  the  Venetian  School,  bom  at  Treviso, 
in  1500,  died  in  1570.  Under  Titian,  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  painting.  The 
execution  of  many  works  for  his  native 
city  and  for  Venice  spread  his  fiime  as 
far  as  France,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
the  king.  The  galleries  of  Dresden  and 
Vienna  possess  several  of  his  pieces. 
His  most  fimous  picture  is  the  Old  Gon- 
dolier prescnHng  a  Ring  to  the  Dogt;  h  is 
painted  in  oil,  and  now  to  be  seen  at 
Venice. 

Boreal;  northern. 

Boreas  ;  the  north  wind,  worshipped 
by  die  Greeks  as  a  deity,  residing  in 
Thrace,  and  represented  with  wings, 
wliich,  as  well  as  his  hair  and  beanl, 
were  full  of  fiakes  of  snow ;  instead  of 
feet,  he  had  the  tails  of  serpents,  and,  with 
the  train  of  his  garment,  he  stirred  up 
clouds  of  dust  Boreas  was  the  son  of 
Astreus  and  of  Aurora.  When  Apollo 
and  his  fiivorite  Hyacinthus  were  once 
playing  at  quoits,  he  blew  the  aueit  of  the 
former,  of  whom  he  was  jeaJous,  upon 
the  head  of  the  jo^^y^^^^^f^^}^  by 
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the  blow.  By  Orithya,  daughter  of  Erec- 
theufl  of  Athens,  he  was  father  of  CleocMi- 
tra,  Chlone,  Calais  and  Zetes.  The  fast 
two  partook  in  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion. 

Borghese;  a  Roman  fiunily,  which 
derives  its  oriein  fitim  Sienna.  They 
have  held  the  highest  oflSces  in  this  re- 
public, fit>m  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tmy.  Pope  Paul  V,  who  belonged  to 
this  femtly,  and  ascended  the  papd  chair 
in  1605,  loaded  his  relations  with  honors 
and  riches.  In  1607,  he  appointed  his 
brother,  Francesco  B.,  leader  of  the  troops 
sent  against  Venice  to  maintain  the  jpapal 
claims;  bestowed  the  principality  orSul- 
mone  on  Marco  Antonio  B!,  tlte  son  of 
hn  brother  Giovanni  Battlsta;  granted  him 
a  revenue  of  150,000  dollars,  and  obtained 
ibr  him  the  title  of  a  grandee  of  Spun. 
Another  of  his  nephews,  Scipione  Cfafik- 
reOi,  he  created  cardinal,  and  made  liim 
adopt  the  name  of  B.  From  Marco  An- 
tonio B.,  prince  of  Sulmone,  is  descended 
the  rich  ramily  of  B.,  which  is  continued 
in  the  prince  Camillo  B.  and  his  brother 
Ig^rancesco,  prince  B.  Aldobrandini.  (See 
Ctncimj 

BoBOHESs,  Camillo  Philip  Louis, 
prince ;  fonneriy  duke  of  Guastalla, 
mince  of  France,  &c.;  bom  1775,  at 
Rome;  son  of  Marco  Antonio  B.  When 
the  French  invaded  Italy,  he  entered 
their  service,  showed  great  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  France,  in  particular  to  gen- 
eral Bonaparte ;  went,  in  1803,  to  Paris, 
and  married  the  second  sister  of  Napole- 
on^ Pauline,  widow  of  general  Leclerc. 
In  1804,  he  became  a  French  prince,  and 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  against 
Austria,  in  1805,  commander  of  a  squad- 
ron of  the  imperial  guard.  After  its  ter- 
mination, his  wife  received  the  duchy  of 
Guastalla,  and  he  was  created  duke  of 
Guastalla.  After  having  Served,  in  1806, 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Prussians 
and  Russians,  and  after  having  been  sent 
to  Warsaw,  to  prepare  the  Poles  for  a  re- 
volt, the  emperor  appointed  him  govemor- 
Smeral  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps, 
e  fixed  his  court  at  Turin,  and  became 
very  popular  among  the  Piedmontese. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  he 
lRt>ke  up  all  connexion  with  the  Bona- 
parte family,  and  separated  fix>m  his  wife. 
The  prince  sold  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, for  the  sum  of  8,000,000  francs, 
322  works  of  art,  which  ornamented  the 
pabce  of  his  ancestors,,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  viUa  Borghese.  (See  Rome.) 
Among  them  were  several  masterpieces ; 


e.  g.,  the  BorgKtse  GtadioSor,  the  Ihr- 
fnapkrodiUy  the  SUmus,  the  Vying  Sene- 
fo,  ,^mor  and  Psyche.  Bonaparte  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  out  of  the  national 
domains  in  Piedmont,  which  the  king  of 
Sardinia  confiscated  in  1815 ;  at  tbe  same 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  second  inva- 
sion of  France,  the  prince  received  back 
part  of  these  treasures  of  art  He  now 
lives  in  Florence.  In  1818,  he  sold  Lu- 
cedio,  in  Savoy,  for  3,000,000  livres.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  possesses  the 
principalities  Sulmone  and  Kosano.  He 
IS  one  of  the  richest  Italian  princes.  Dur- 
inff  his  residence  in  Rome,  in  1^26,  Leo 
XII  treated  him  with  ereat  distinction, 
and  the  establishment  of  some  pious  in- 
stitutions was  expected  Scorn  him. 

BoROHESE,  Marie  Pauline,  princess, 
originally  BonapctrUj  sister  of  Napoleon, 
bom  at  Aiaccio,  Oct.  20,  1780,  went, 
when  the  English  occupied  Corsica,  in 
1793,  to  Marseilles,  where  she  was  on  the 
point  of  manying  Fr^ron,  a  member  of 
the  convention,  and  son  of  that  critic 
whom  Voltaire  made  famous,  when  an- 
other lady  laid  claim  to  his  hand.  The 
beautiful  Pauline  was  then  intended  for 
general  Duphot,  who  was  afterwards 
murdered  at  Rome,  in  December,  1797 ; 
but  she  bestowed  her  hand,  from  choice, 
on  general  Leclerc,  then  at  Milan,  who 
had  been,  in  1795,  chief  of  the  general 
stafi*  of  a  division  at  Marseilles,  and  had 
there  ftillen  in  love  with  her.  When  Le- 
clerc was  sent  to  St  Dominffo,  with  the 
rank  of  captain-general,  Napoleon  ordered 
her  to  accompany  her  husband  with  her 
son.  She  embarked,  m  December,  1801, 
at  Brest,  and  was  called,  by  the  poets  of 
the  fleet,  the  Galatea  of  Ae  Gretksj  the 
Vemu  marvML  Her  stame,  in  marble,  has 
since  been  made  bv  Canova,  at  Rome — a 
successful  image  of  the  goddess  of  beauty. 
She  was  no  less  courageous  than  beautiful, 
ft>r  when  the  Negroes,  under  Christophe, 
stormed  Cape  Francois,  where  she  re- 
sided, and  Leclerc,  who  could  no  longer 
resist  the  assailants,  ordered  his  lady  and 
child  to  be  carried  on  shipboard,  she 
vielded  only  to  force.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Nov.  23, 1802,  she-  married, 
at  Morfoiitaine,  Nov.  6, 1803,  the  prince 
Camillo  Borghese.  (q.  v.)  Her  son  died 
at  Rome,  soon  after.  With  Napoleon, 
who  loved  her  tenderly,  she  haa  many 
disputes,  and  as  many  reconciliations ;  for 
she  would  not  always  follow  the  caprices 
of  his  policy.  Yet  even  the  proud  style 
in  which  she  demanded  what  her  brothers 
begged,  made  her  the  more  attractive  to 
her  brother.    Once,  however,  when  sho 
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ibifot  benelf  toifvaids  the  empresB,  whom 
she  never  liked,  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  court  She  was  yet  io  dis^ce,  at 
Nice,  when  Napoleon  resigned  his  crown 
in  1814 ;  upon  which  occasion  she  imme- 
diately acted  as  a  tender  sister.  Instead 
of  remaining  at  her  palace  in  Rome,  she 
set  out  ibr  £n>a,  to  join  her  brother,  and 
acted  the  part  of  mediatrix  between  him 
and  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
When  Napoleon  landed  in  France,  she 
went  to  Naples,  to  see  her  sister  Caroline, 
and  flilerwards  returned  to  Rome.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo,  she  placed  all 
her  diamonds,  which  were  of  great  value, 
at  the  disjpoeal  of  her  brother.  They  were 
in  his  carriage,  which  was  taken  in  that 
battle,  and  was  shown  publicly  at  Lon- 
don. He  intended  to  have  returned  them 
to  her.  She  lived,  afterwards,  separated 
from  her  husband,  at  Rome,  where  she 
occupied  pai:t  of  the  palace  Borffhese,  and 
where  she  possessed,  firom  1816,  the  villa 
Sciarra.  Her  house,  in  which  taste  and 
love  of  the  fine  arts  prevailed,  was  the 
centre  of  the  most  splendid  society  at 
Rome.  She  often  saw  her  mother,  her 
brothers  Lucien  and  Louis,  and  her  uncle 
Fesch.  When  she  heard  of  the  sickness 
of  her  brother  Napoleon,  she  repeatedly 
requested  permission  to  go  to  him  at  St. 
Helena.  Sne  finally  obtained  her  request, 
but  the  news  of  his  death  arrived  imme- 
diately after.  She  died,  June  9,  1825, 
at  Florence.  She  left  many  legacies,  and 
a  donation,  by  the  interest  of  which  two 
young  men  of  Ajaocio  will  be  enabled  to 
study  medicine  and  surgery.  The  rest 
of  her  property  she  lefl  to  her  brothers, 
the  count  of  St  Leu  and  the  prince  of 
Montfort  Her  whole  property  amounted 
to  2,000,000  fitmcs. 

BoROLA.,  CoBSar ;  the  natural  son  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  who  afterwards  became  pope 
Alexander  VI,  and  of  a  Roman  lady, 
named  Vanozza.  At  a  time  when  the  court 
of  Rome  was  a  school  of  falsehood  and 
licentiousness,  and  compacts  and  oaths 
afforded  no  security,  he  reduced  crime  to 
a  system.  Other  princes  have  shed  more 
blood,  have  exercised  more  atrociops  cru- 
elty; but  his  name  is  stigmatized  with 
the  greatest  infamy ;  for  with  B.  all  was 
calculated  with  cool  reflection.  He  pro- 
faned whatever  was  most  holy  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  purposes.  IBs  fether, 
who  had  become  pope  in  1492,  invested 
him  with  the  purole.  When  Charles 
VIII  of  France  maae  his  entry  into  Rome, 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  treat  with  him, 
and  delivered  Ccesar  B.  into  his  hands  as 
a  hostage,  who  escaped,  however,  after  a 


few  davs,  finom  ^e  camp  of  the  kinff.    In 
1497,  Alexander  bestowed  the  duchy  of 
Benevento,  together  with  the  counties  of 
Terracina  ancf  Ponte-corvo,  on  his  eldesi 
son,  who  had  already  received  fit>ni  the 
king  of  Spain   the   duchy  of  Gandia. 
CiBsar  became  jealous  of  bis  elevation, 
and,  when  the  duke  of  Gandia  was  mur- 
dered, a  week  after  his  mvestituie,  public 
ojHuion  accused  his  lNX>ther  Caesar  of  the 
deed.    His  fiither  permitted  him  to  lay 
aside  the  purple,  and  devote  himself  tQ 
the  profesenon  of  arms,  and  sent  him  to 
France,  to  carry  to  Louis  XU  the  bul) 
for  divorce  and  dispensation  for  maniage 
which  he  had  long  desired  to  obtain^ 
Louis  rewarded  B.,  for  the  compliance  of 
his  fiither,  with  the  duchy  of  Valentinois, 
a  body-guard  of  100  men,  and  20,000  fi- 
vres  a  year,  and  promised  to  aid  him  in 
his  projects  of  conquest    In  1499,  Ciesar 
married  a  daughter  of  king  John  of  Na- 
varre, and  accompanied  Louis  XII  to  It- 
aly.   I^e  first  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Romagna,  expelled  the  lawful  possessors 
of  the  land,  caused  them  to  be  treacher- 
ously murdered^  and  himself  to  be  ap- 
pointed, by  his  father,  duke  of  Romagna, 
in  1501.    In  the  same  year,  he  wrested 
the  principality  of  Piomoino  fipom  Jacopo 
d'Apiano.    He  also  endeavored,  though 
in  vain,  to  make  himself  duke  of  Bologna 
and  Florence.    In  1502,  he  announced 
that  he  was  about  to  attack  Camerino, 
and  demanded,  for  that  purpose,  soldiers 
and  artillery  firom  Guidobaldo  of  Monte- 
feltro,  duke  of  Urbino.    Camerino  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  Julius  of  Barona,  the 
lord  of  the  city,  with  both  his  sons,  was 
stranded  at  the  command  of  B.    This 
fate  be  prepared  for  all  whom  he  had 
robbed.    Those  who  did  not  ftill  into  his 
hands,  he  pursued  with  poison  or  the 
dagger.    Meanwhile,  all  the  pet^  princes 
had  united,  and  collected  the  soldiery  for 
their  defence ;  but  Cssar  B.  terrified  some 
by  means  of  3000  Swiss,  whom  he  caUcd 
to  Italy,  and  gained  over  othei«  by  advan- 
tageous offers.    Thus  he  dissolved  their 
alfiance,  seized  their  lands,  and  saw  no 
further  obstacle  to  his  being  made,  by  his 
fiither,  kinff  of  Romagna,  of  the  March, 
and  of  Umoria,  when  Alexander  VI  died, 
Aug.  17, 1503.    At  the  same  time,  Cssar 
B.  was  attacked  by  a  severe  disease,  at  a 
moment  when  fals  whole   activity  and 
presence    of  mind   were  needed.     He 
found  means,  indeed,  to  get  the  treasures 
of  his  father  into  his  possesfflon,  assem- 
bled his  troops  in  Rome,  and  fi>rmed  a 
closer  alliance  with  France ;  but  enemies 
rose  against  him  on  all  sides,  one  of  the 
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most  bitter  of  whom  was  the  new  pope, 
Julhis  II.  R  was  arrested  and  carried  to 
Spain,  where  he  remained  fi>r  two  years 
in  prison.  He  at  length  made  his  escape 
to  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Navarre, 
went  with  him  to  the  war  affamst  Castile, 
and  was  killed  by  a  ^ot  before  the  castle 
of  Biano,  March  1%  1507.— Caesar  B.  was 
temperate  and  sober,  loved  and  protected 
the  sciences,  wrote  verses  himself,  and 
possessed  so  much  eloquence,  that  he  se- 
duced even  those  who  were  most  on  their 
guard  against  his  treacherous  designs. 

BoRoiA,  Stefimo,  cardinal,  supenntend- 
cnt  of  the  Propaganda,  one  of  the  noblest 
protectors  of  science  in  the  18th  century, 
was  bom  at  Velletri,  in  1731,  and  died 
November  23, 1804,  in  Lyons.  His  life 
was  affected,  in  various  ways,  by  the  po- 
litical revolutions  of  Europe.  The  dicta- 
toiship  of  Rome  was  intrusted  to  him, 
together  with  two  other  cardinals,  by 
Pius  VI,  when  the  French  attacked  the 
city.  His  Memont  itioriehe  delta  CSUh  di 
Benevenio  dd  Secolo  Fill  al  XVIU  (3 
vols.,  1763, 4toi),  show  his  ability  as  a  his- 
torian and  antiquary. 

BoRONE  ;  a  bay  or  gulf  (improperly 
called  laht)  in  Louisiana,  east  of  lake 
Pontchartrain.  It  communicates  with 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  lake  Pontchar- 
train, and  is  40  miles  long  and  about  15 
bnMd. 

BoRizfG  is  a  species  of  circular  cutting, 
in  which  a  cylmdrical  portion  of  a  sub- 
stance is  gradually  removed.  When 
tubes  of  metal  are  to  be  formed,  a  cast  is, 
in  some  cases,  made  in  solid  metal,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bore  is  produced  by  the 
boring  machine:  in  others,  the  cast  is 
made  hollow  at  first,  and  the  borer  is  on- 
ly used  to  nve  uniformity  and  finish  to 
the  inside  of  the  tube.  In  boring  cannon, 
the  tool  is  at  rest  while  the  cannon  re- 
voiyes.  By  this  arrangement  the  bore  is 
formed  with  more  accuracy  than  by  the 
oki  method  of  putting  the  borer  in  mo- 
tion. The  tool  is  kept  pressed  against 
the  camion  b^  a  regular  force.  Cylinders 
of  steam-engines  are  cast  hollow,  and  af- 
terwards bored ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  borer 
revolves,  and  the  cylinder  remains  at  rest 
fn  either  case,  the  axis  of  the  borer  and 
that  of  the  cylindrical  material  should  co- 
incide ;  for  otherwise,  if  the  borer  revolve, 
it  vrill  perforate  obliquely;  if  the  material 
revolve,  the  perforation  will  be  conical. 
The  instruments  used  are  eimlets,  augers, 
centrebits,  drills,  &c.  Drills  are  made  to 
turn  rapidly,  either  in  one  direction  by 
means  of  a  lathe- wheel  and  pulley,  or  al- 
ternately in  opposite  directions  by  a  spi- 


ral cord,  which  coils  and  uncoils  itself 
successively  upon  the  drill,  and  is  aided 
by  a  weight  or  fly. — Boring  far  toaUr  has 
been,  of  late,  suc^essfuUy  employed  in 
obtaining  a  supply  without  ^kinff  a 
well.  In  the  progress  of  the  boring,  fre- 
quent veins  or  water  are  passed  through, 
but  the  operation  should  be  continued  un- 
til a  main  sprinff  is  struck,  which,  if  fiom 
a  sufiicienUy  elevated  source,  will  flow 
up  to  the  surface ;  otherwise  a  well  must 
be  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  souree,  and  the 
water  must  be  raised  by  a  pump.  To  ex- 
clude mineral  waters,  land-springs,  &c., 
the  hole  is  generally  cased  with  a  metal- 
lic pipe. 

Borneo,  next  to  New  Holland,  the 
larffest  island  in  the  world,  is  about  800 
miles  long  and  700  broad,  with  a  popu- 
lation estimated  at  fi?om  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000.  Lon.  109°  to  119°  E. ;  lat.  7° 
N.  to  4°  aO'  S.  Its  central  parts  have 
never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and 
the  insalubrity  of  its  climate  has  prevent- 
ed them  firom  frequenting  its  shores.  On 
this  account,  the  geography  of  Borneo  is 
very  imperfect  The  principal  chain  of 
mountams  is  called  the  Crytiid  •awantaiin, 
from  the  numerous  ciystals  they  contain. 
The  island  is  often  devastated  by  volca- 
noes and  earthquakes.  The  coast,  for  10 
or  20  miles  inland,  is  marshy,  and  a 
considerable  portion  is  a  moving  bog. 
Though  situated  under  the  equator,  the 
heat  is  not  excessive,  being  moderated  by 
the  sea  and  mountain  breezes,  and  by  the 
rains,  which  are  incessant  fit)m  Novem- 
ber tiU  May.  Some  of  the  rivers  are 
lai^.  The  principal  are  the  Borneo,  the 
Bafljarmassing  and  Passmir.  Gk>ld  is 
found  in  large  quantities.  Diamonds, 
which  are  found  no  where  else  but  in 
Hindostan  and  Brazil,  are  confined  to  the 
south  and  west  coasts.  The  best  are  ob- 
tained firom  Landak.  The  miners  are  the 
aboriginal  savages.  The  petty  prince  of 
Maltan  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
lareest  diamonds  in  the  worid.  It  is  val- 
ued at  1,200,000  dollars,  which  is  150,000 
dollars  less  than  the  Russian,  and  500,000 
more  than  tlie  Pitt  diamond.  The  other 
minerals  are  iron,  copper  and  tin.  Pearl 
and  mother  of  pearl  are  found  on  the 
north  coast  Rice,  yams  and  betel,  vrith 
all  the  fitiit-trees  of  India,  excellent  riiip- 
timber,  groves  of  nutmeg  and  clove-trees, 
pepper,  ffinger  and  cotton,  are  produced 
on  the  iwand.  The  camphor  diners  finm 
that  of  Japan,  and  is  found  only  in  Su- 
matra and  Borneo.  Benzoin,  a  species 
of  resin,  is  produced  in  creat  abundance. 
B.  produces  the  pongo,  the  largest  of  the 
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monkey  tribei  which  grows  to  the  size  of 
a  man ;  tho  OFsn-outaag,  which  bean  the 
etrongeet  resemblance  to  the  human  spe- 
cies in  look,  manners,  and  gait ;  two  spe- 
cies of  wild  bufialo,  wild  boars,  elephants 
and  tigers.  The  species  of  birds  are  in- 
numerable, and  most  of  them  different 
Irom  those  of  £urope.  The  salangane  or 
swallow,  which  constructs  edible  nests,  is 
numerous.  Wild  bees  supply  wax,  which 
is  exported  in  great  Quantity.  The  coasts 
are  inhabited  by  Malays,  Javanese,  Bugis 
or  natives  of  Celebes,  and  some  descend- 
ants of  Arabs,  who  are  all  subject  to  des- 
potic princes  called  svUan$.  Moham- 
medanism is  the  prevailing  religion.  The 
Cces  and  nobles  live  in  a  style  of  bar- 
»us  pomp.  The  interior  is  peopled 
iy  a  nee  of  Mali^  colonists,  who  have 
been  longer  established  on  the  island  than 
those  of  the  coasts.  They  are  called  Bi- 
moo8  or  Fuga$.  The  natives  are  called 
D^akken  or  Idaan,  They  are  fairer  than 
the  Malays,  tall,  robust  and  ferocious. 
They  extract  some  of  the  firont  teeth,  and 
insert  piecbs  of  gold  in  their  stead.  Their 
bodies  are  jfMinted,  and  their  only  cloth- 
ing is  a  girdle  round  the  middle.  The 
Biajoos  hang  up  the  skulls  of  their  ene- 
mies at  the  doors  of  their  huts.  The 
Harafeoraa,  a  race  of  the  interior,  differ 
from  the  Idaans  in  havinff  darker  com- 
plexions and  longer  ears.  Their  dancing 
girte  are  much  admired  by  Europeans  for 
their  activity  and  grace.  The  forests  of 
the  central  region  are  occupied  by  Papu- 
ans. Several  European  nations  have  at- 
tempted to  form  seulements  on  the  island. 
The  Dutch  alone  have  succeeded  in  form^ 
in^  permanent  establishments.  Their 
chier  profits  are  derived  from  pepper  and 
dtamcmds.  On  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island,  10  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a 
fine  river,  is  situated  the  town  of  Bomea 
It  contains  3000  houses,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  suhan  who  formerly  reigned  over  the 
whole  island.  The  houses  are  often  built 
on  rafts,  moored  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  rise 
and  ftdl  with  the  tide:  the  chief  commu- 
nication Is  by  means  of  boats.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  considerable  trade  with 
China :  they  are  ssmI  to  be  intelligent,  and 
faithftjl  to  their  contracts,  but,  in  other 
cases,  prone  to  treachery,  and  the  crews 
of  veaaels  trading  here  cannot  be  too 
much  on  their  guud  against  them. 

BoRimoLii ;  an  island  belonging  to  Den- 
Ruuk,  in  the  Baltic  sea,  nearly  surrounded 
witii  rocks;  Ion.  IS**  E,;  lat.  55°  lO'  N.; 
poo,  18,903.  It  is  about  28  miles  long, 
ftnd  18  iKoad.  Square  miles,  218.  The 
soil  is  stony,  but  fertile,  with  exceUent 


pastures.  Oats,  butter  and  fish  constitute 
the  principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  mines  of  coal  and  quarries  of 
marble  in  the  island. 

Boaifou,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Afiica, 
lying  between  15^  and  10°  N.  laL,and  1^ 
and  18°  E.  Ion.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Kanem 
and  the  Desert,  E.  by  lake  Tchad,  S.  by 
Mandani,  and  W.  by  Soudan.  The  first 
Europeans  by  whom  it  was  visited,  major 
Denham  and  captain  Clapperton,  furnish 
us  with  the  most  authentic  information 
concerning  this  country  ( Travels  in  J^orth- 
em  and  Central  ^^firica^  in  1822,  23  and 
24;  London,  1826).  From  March  to  July, 
the  heat  is  extreme,  the  thermometer  rising 
to  107°,  and  rarely  falling  below  86°  Fahr. : 
during  this  time,  scorchmg  winds  from  the 
south  prevail.  As  in  other  tropical  coun« 
tries,  the  seasons  are  divided  into  the  dry 
and  rainy :  the  latter  continues  firom  March 
to  October,  when  the  air  becomes  milder 
and  fiiesher.  The  country  is  populous, 
containing  13  principal  towns.  These  are 
generally  laige  and  well  built,  with  walls 
40  feet  lugh  and  about  20  feet  tiiick.  The 
houses  consist  of  several  court-yards, 
with  apartments  for  slaves,  habitations  for 
the  difterent  wives,  and  several  turrets 
connected  by  terraces,  forming  the  i^pait- 
ments  of  the  owner.  Tlie  Snouaaa  are 
Arabians:  they  are  deceitfoLairoffant  and 
cunning.  The  Bomou  people,  or  Kanow- 
IT,  have  Nepro  features :  tney  are  peace- 
able and  quiet,  but  cowardly,  and  addict- 
ed to  pilfering.  The  (jovemment,  until 
lately,  has  been  an  elecUve  absolute  mon- 
archy, under  a  sultan.  The  sultanshlp  is 
now  but  a  name,  the  real  power  being  in 
the  hands  of  £1  Kanemy,  sheikh  of  the 
Coran,  an  able,  warlike  and  popular  chieil 
His  force  is  chiefly  cavalry,  and  is  esti- 
mated at  about  30,000  men,  armed  with 
spears,  shields  and  daggers.  The  chiefi 
wear  jackets  of  chain  armor,  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail.  Indian  com,  cotton  and  in- 
digo are  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
the  soil.  Very  few  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
raised,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  wretched 
state.  The  domestic  animals  are  asses, 
camels,  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  cows, 
and  innumerable  herds  of  oxen.  Lions, 
panthers,  leopards,  hyenas,  jackals,  ele- 
phants (in  herds  of  fix)m  50  to  400)  and 
tniffidoes  crowd  the  forests.  The  croco- 
dile and  hiroopotamus  are  conadered  a 
luxury.  A  Shouaa  belle,  arrayed  for  con- 
quests, her  hair  streaming  with  fat,  a 
black  rim  of  kohol  round  her  eyes,  sits 
jambe  deph  jamhe  delh  on  her  favorite 
bullock,  who  is  guided  bv  a  thong  passcU 
through  the  caitilage  of  his  nose.    The 
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ostrich,  pefican,  enne  and  Guinea  fowl 
abound.  The  air  is  filled  whh  locusts, 
which  are  devoured  by  the  natives,  both 
roosted  and  boiled,  and  formed  into  balls 
of  a  sort  of  paste.  The  mineral  produc* 
tioos  are  unimportant.  The  principal 
return  which  the  Moorish  merchants  ob- 
tain for  their  goods  is  slaves.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  country  consists  of  strips  of 
cotton,  about  three  inches  wide  and  a 
yurd  long,  called  gtMvkj  four  or  five  of 
which  maibe  a  roi&Uu 
fioaoDuio.  (See  Mmcow^  BaUk  qf.) 
Borough;  originally,  a  fortified  town, 
lo  England,  the  term  was  early  restricted 
to  those  towns  which  sent  burgesses  to 
pariiament  This  burden,  as  it  was  once 
conadered,  was  probably  imposed  on  the 
largest  and  wealtniest  towns,  or  on  those 
which  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  some  baron.  The  number 
of  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  represented 
m  parliament,  is  222,  sending  3d6  bur- 
gesses: of  these,  171  are  in  England,  and 
aie  represented  by  339  burgesses.  Sev- 
eral centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  representatives  among  the 
towns  was  fixed.  Many  places,  formeriv 
populous,  and  entitled  to  be  represented, 
now  contain  not  more  than  two  or  three 
houses,  and  yet  retain  their  original  priv- 
ilege. These  are  called  rotten  boroughs. 
(See  ParHamenL) 

BoRKOMii  Islands  (bole  dei  Comgli, 
on  account  of  the  many  rabbits  there) ; 
four  smaO  islands  in  the  La|^  Maffgiore, 
in  Upper  Italy,  which  is  30  miles  in  length 
and  7  or  8  in  breadth.  The  greater  part 
belongs  to  Piedmont,  the  rest  to  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Lombardjr.  Its  banks  are  formed 
of  a  beautiful  Alpine  country,  with  many 
villages,  villas,  vineyards,  gardens  and 
cbesmut  groves.  The  islanoB  have  their 
name  firom  the  family  of  Borromeo,  which, 
for  centuries^  was  in  possession  of  the 
richest  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore.  Vitelliano  Borromeo,  in  16/1, 
caused  garden-soil  to  be  spread  over  three 
naked  rocks  in  this  lake,  and  terraces  to 
be  walled  up.  Thus  arose  the  Isola  Bella, 
Isola  Madre,  L'Isolino  and  Isola  dei  Pes- 
catori,  the  two  first  famous  for  their  beau- 
tiful garden-grounds.  The  Isola  Madre, 
abounding  in  pheasants,  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  seven  terraces, 
with  a  kitchen-garden,  cypnresses,  laurels, 
ehestnuts  and  myrtles.  The  Isola  Bella 
is  loaded  with  artificial  ornament.  It 
contains  a  handsome  palace  of  four  sto- 
nes, which  lies  near  the  shore,  and  is 
OtfCQpied,  finr  some  months  in  the  year,  by 
the  count  Borromeo.    By  means  of  the 


Grotte  Terrene,  it  communicates  with  the 
gardens,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  FVench 
taste,  upon  10  terraces,  rising  above  eaeh 
other,  and  narrowing  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation.  The  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  truncated  pyramid,  on  the 
top  of  which  stands  a  colossal  unicorn, 
the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Borromei. 
Oranffe,  citron  and  lemon-trees,  united  by 
fine  hedges,  or  forming  arbors,  l»eathe 
their  ^mgnnce ;  lofty  laurels  form  a  little 
grove;  myrtles  and  cypresses  are  to  be 
seen,  together  with  pomegranate-trees,  the 
fi>uit  of  which  ripens  here ;  for  the  moun- 
tains which  crown  the  lake  serve  as  a  shel- 
ter against  the  cold  winds.  The  climate 
of  the  Isola  Madre,  however,  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  Isola  Bella.  In  the  latter* 
the  orange  and  citron-trees,  &c.  must  be 
secured,  in  wmter,  by  boards  laid  over 
them,  and,  in  extreme  cold,  b^  applying 
charcoal-pans  underneath.  The  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  Isola  dei  Pescatori  carry  on  a 
trade  in  fish  to  Milan  and  Piedmont,  and 
are  engaged  in  smuggling. 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  count,  of  an  ancient 
Milanese  fiunily,  bom,  Oct  2,  1538,  at 
Arena,  on  Lago  Mag^re,  the  &mily-seat 
of  his  virmous  and  pious  parents,  was,  at 
the  age  of  12,  a  commendatory  abbot; 
studied  the  law  at  Pavia :  was,  in  1559, 
made  doctor,  and,  in  1560,  was  succes- 
sively appointed,  by  his  uncle,  Pius  IV, 
apostolical  prothonotary,  referendary,  car- 
dmal,  and  archbishop  of  Milan.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  srave,  pious  and  severe 
toweu^  himself  the  youn^  ecclesiastic, 
at  the  age  of  22,  devoted  mmself  to  the 
duties  of  government  with  a  conscientious 
zeal.  Aslegate  over  Romagna,  the  march 
of  Ancona  and  Bologna,  he  h^  a  great 
share  in  the  civil  government :  as  protect- 
or of  Portugal,  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
Switzeriand,  of  the  Franciscans,  Carmel- 
ites, and  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  he  ad- 
ministered several  important  branches  of 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  pope,  who 
created  him  his  grand  penitentiary,  and 
did  nothing  of  importance  without  his 
advice.  The  re-opening  and  the  results 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  so  advantageous 
to  the  papal  authoritv,  were  chiefly  effect- 
ed by  the  great  influence  of  B.,  which 
was  felt  during  the  whole  sitting  of  the 
council.  He  did  much  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  papal  buildings,  employing 
even  his  own  fortune  fbr  that  purpose, 
and  established  many  sood  institutions, 
as  archbishop  of  Milan ;  unproved  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  clergy,  founded  schools,  sem* 
inaries,  a  regular  oider  of  secular  divines, 
libraries,  hoemtab,  and  was  indefiitigable 
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in  doing  good.  All  his  vurtues,  however, 
could  not  aave  him  fix)m  persecution  and 
calunmy ;  he  was  even  severely  attack- 
ed fc^  the  government,  but  no  charsp 
could  be  proved  against  him.  He  die3^ 
Nov,  3, 1584,  at  the  age  of  46,  exhausted 
bj  mental  sufferings,  tlie  accusations  of 
his  enemies,  and  his  monastical  penancefl. 
Miracles  were  immediately  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  his  canonization  took  place  in 
1616.  ^Posteri^  will  venerate  the  purity 
of  bis  l&fej  the  energy  and  grandeur  of  his 
chaxBcter,  his  exemplary  administradoo, 
and  the  noble  works  which  he  accom- 
plished ;  and^  in  spite  of  the  bigotry  which 
IS  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
and  to  his  clerical  relations,  must  acknowl- 
edge his  truly  Christian  and  apostolic 
character. 

BoasTELL,  Louis  Geoive  Leopold  von; 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Prussian  service, 
bom  in  17/3.  In  the  campaign  against 
the  French,  in  1813,  he  commanded  two 
brigades,  and  decided  the  battles  of  Gross- 
beeren  and  of  Dennewitz ;  the  latter,  by 
hastening  €rom  Kxojnstadt  to  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of 
the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  joining  the 
left  wing  of  Billow,  in  order  to  take  G^hls- 
dorf,  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position. 
General  B.  was  very  active  through  the 
whole  war,  and,  in  1815,  had  the  com- 
nfumd  of  the  2d  Prussian  corps.  While 
he  was  occupied  with  its  organization  in 
Namur,  some  battalions  of  Saxon  guards 
and  grenadiers  in  Liece,  excited  by  the 
news  of  the  partition  of  their  country,  and 
by  some  incautious  expressions,  as  well 
as  by  the  measures  which  had  been  taken 
to  gain  over  the  Saxon  officers  and  sol- 
diers, broke  the  windows  in  the  lodgings 
of  prince  Blficher,  and  committed  other 
excesses.  It  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  punished  in  the  most  severe 
marmer,  as  many  thousand  soldiers,  for- 
merly in  the  French  and  Westphalian 
service,  but  now  united  under  Prussian, 
English,  Belgian  and  other  colors  (many 
of  2iem  yet  attached  to  Napoleon),  were 
on  the  French  borders,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  there  was  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  these  scenes,  if  they  were 
treated  with  clemency.  Bliicher  therefore 
sent  the  guilty  battalions  to  Namur,  with 
orders  to  B.  to  disarm  them,  to  bum  their 
colors,  and  to  shoot  the  ring-leaders.  B. 
considered  the  order  too  severe:  accus- 
tomed to  expose  his  person  and  tife  for 
his  own  colors,  he  felt  that  such  a  dis- 
grace must  be  worse  than  death ;  and  he 
adopted  the  determination  of  not  obeyiiig 
the  command,  although  pronaunced  in 


the  most  decided  mttoner,  and  confirfioed 
by  a  refusal  to  listen  to  his  remonstrances. 
B15cher  felt  obliged  to  suspend  him  from 
his  command,  and  to  report  his  behavior 
to  the  king.  Borstell  returned  into  his 
coimtry,  and  a  court-martial  condemned 
him  10  several  years'  confinement  in  a 
fortress.  In  the  year  1815,  he  was  piuv 
doned  and  reinstated  in  his  command  by 
the  king, 

BoRT-DE-SAIlfT-VlMCElfT,  J.  B.  G.  M., 

bom  at  Agen,  1772,  displayed,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  an  excessive  ardor  both  on 
literary  and  political  subjects.  As  a  youth, 
he  was  full  of  zeal  for  natural  history,  an<l, 
as  a  man,  his  political  views,  though  oflen 
erroneous,  were  always  marked  with 
genius.  This  is  the  character  of  the  es- 
says which  h^  wrote  in  the  Airm  /aime, 
and  M^ristarquei  and  of  the  defence  of  his 
principles,  published  in  Aix-la-Cbapelle. 
His  Eased  sur  Us  bUs  IMun£s  de 
V Antique  Mantide  oh  Precis  de  PlUsUnre 
rindrale  de  VArchipd  des  Canaries^  and 
his  treatise  on  the  cryptogamic  plants,  are 
full  of  original  views.  He  accompanied 
captain  Baudin,  in  1796,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  examm- 
ed  closely  the  volcanoes  of  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  and  was  led  to  form  many  geo- 
logical hypotheses.  When  military  in- 
tendant  or  the  general  staff  of  marshal 
Soult,  he  showed  much  severity  towards 
the  commissaries.  In  1815,  he  served  as 
colonel  in  the  campaign  under  Napoleon. 
Afler  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  he  proposed, 
July  1,  to  his  colleagues  of  the  chandler 
of  representatives,  not  to  submit  v<dimta- 
rily  to  the  Bourbons.  In  conseouence  of 
the  royal  decree  of  Jan.  17, 181^  he  erai- 

gated,  and  lived  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
alberstadt,  and,  afterwards,  in  Brussels, 
where,  witli  van  Mons,  he  edited  a  jour- 
nal dedicated  to  natural  science,  which  is 
at  present  continued  in  Paris.  He  wrote, 
also,  an  excellent  work  on  the  subterranean 
quarries  in  the  lime  mountains  near  Maes- 
tricht.  After  his  return,  in  1820,  he  was 
engaged  in  many  of  the  journals  of  tlie 
liberal  party.  He  reported  the  sittings  of 
the  deputies  in  the  Cimrier  /Vonpou,  and 
assisted  in  Courtin's  EnofdapSebe. 

Bos,  Lambert,  a  promund  philolonst, 
was  born  at  Worcum,  in  Friesiand,  16/ O, 
and  died  in  1717.  He  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity at  Franeker,  where  his  rapid  and 
brilliant  progress  obtained  for  him  tlie 
Greek  i>rofe6sorahip  in  17104.  HisJSUtpae* 
GraoB  is  a  standsitl  work,  and  has  beeai 
oflen  printed.  The  edition  of  Sch&fier 
(Leipsic,  1808)  is  the.besL  The  Aniiqmgit, 
Gnu.  Desayftio  has  also  passed  thioiji^;li 
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nQB«n>ufi  editiofi&  His  F0L  TesL  er 
Feniane  LXX  is  highly  esteemed.  He 
waa  also  die  author  of  several  otiier  valu- 
able philological  works. 

Bosc,  Louis  Antoine  Guillaume ;  super- 
ijitendent  of  the  French  establiidunents 
for  breediiijg  sheep ;  member  of  several 
learned  societies  in  France,  &c« ;  born  at 
Palis,  in  1759,  where  his  father  was  phy- 
sician to  the  lung ;  made  himself  known, 
from  1784  to  1788,  as  editor  of  the  Jour- 
wd  de  Phifgique.  Proscribed  in  the  reign 
of  terror,  m  1793,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
fi>rest  of  Montmorency;  and,  thoush  daily 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  beinff  taken  and 
executed,  he  occupied  himself  with  labors 
in  natural  history.  Li  1796,  the  directoiy 
sent  him  to  the  U.  States,  as  consul  at 
Wilminglou,  and  idlerwards  at  New  York ; 
but  the  American  government  doubted 
whether  the  French  directory  was  entitled 
to  be  represented  by  a  coiwal.  Thus 
exempt  mm  official  duties,  he  travelled 
thioagh  the  U.  States,  collecting  botan- 
ical and  zoological  specimens,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  advancement  of  his  favor- 
ite studies.  In  1799,  B.  was  made  admin' 
iitrateur  det  hospices.  From  that  time,  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  researches 
in  natural  history.  His  brother,  Etienne 
Boec,  an  orator  and  author,  combines  a 
profound  knowledge  of  natural  histoiy 
with  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  po- 
litical economy. 

BoscA5,  Almogaver,  Juan,  a  Spanish 
poet,  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
centuiy,  at  Barcelona,  died  about  1540. 
His  parents,  who  belonged  to  the  most 
wcient  nobili^,  gave  him  a  careful  edu- 
cation. He  foUowed  the  court  of  Charles 
V,  and,  in  1526,  was  attached  to  it  for  some 
time  in  Grenada.  His  noble  manners 
and  character  gained  him  the  favor  of  the 
emperor.  The  education  of  the  duke  of 
Alva  was  committed  to  him,  and  his  in- 
sUructions  developed  the  great  qualities 
which  the  duke  aflerwards  displayed. 
Afler  his  maniaffe,  B.  lived  at  Barcelona, 
occupied  in  pubUshing  his  works,  togeth*' 
er  wuh  those  of  his  deceased  friend  Gar* 
dkiso,  in  which  he  was  employed  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  B.  was  persuaded  to 
attempt  Italian  measures  in  Spanish,  by 
Amonio  Navacero,  an  Italian  scholar  and 
unbassador  of  the  repubUc  of  Venice  at 
*Jbe  court  of  the  emperor.  Thus  he  be« 
came  ttie  creator  of  the  Spanish  sonnet, 
and,  with  Garcilaso,  first  used  the  ier- 
zme  in  his  poetical  epistles  and  elegies. 
In  general,  he  disunguished  himself  by 
intioducing  Italian  i^rms  imo  Spanish 
poetry,  which  met  with  great  opposition, 
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.and  not  less  applause.  The  poems  of  B. 
are  still  esteemed.  His  other  literary 
works,  mostly  translations,  are  forgotten. 

BoscAwsif,  Hon.  EMward,  a  British 
admiral  of  the  last  centuiry,  was  bom  in 
1711,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Porto 
Bello  and  at  Carthaffena,  where  he  storm- 
ed a  battery  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his 
craw.  In  1744,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Dreadnought,  a  sixty  gun  ship,  in  which 
he  took  the  Media.  Three  years  after- 
wai-ds,  he  signalized  himself  under  Anson, 
at  the  battle  of  cape  Finisterre.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  year,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  despatched  with 
a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies.  Though 
he  &iled  in  an  attempt  on  Pondicherry, 
he  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Madras,  and  returned  to  England, 
where  he  obtained  a  seat  at  the  admiralty 
board.  In  1755,  he  again  sailed  for  North 
America,  and,  in  an  action  with  a  French 
squadron,  two  ships  of  the  line  fell  into 
his  hands.  In  1758,  in  conjunction  with 
lord  Amherst,  who  commanded  the  land 
forces,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  Louis- 
bourg  and  cape  Breton,  and,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, having  then  the  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  pursued  the  Toulon  fleet, 
under  De  la  Clue,  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and,  coming  up  with  it  in  Lagos 
ba^,  complete^  defeated  it,  burning  two 
ships  and  takinc  three.  For  tliese  ser- 
vices, he  received  the  thanks  of  parhament 
and  £9000  a  year,  with  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  marines,  in  1760.  He  died  in  the 
following  year.  He  sat  in  the  parliament 
of  1743,  as  memlier  for  Truro,  in  his  na- 
tive county. 

BoscovicH,  Roger  Joseph,  an  astron- 
omer and  geometrician  or  distinguished 
eminence  in  the  18th  century,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ragusa,  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  ed- 
ucated among  the  Jesuits,  and,  entering 
into  their  order,  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college, 
before  he  had  emirely  completed  the 
course  of  his  studies.  He  was  employed 
by  pope  Benedict  XIV  in  various  under- 
takmgs,  and,  in  1750,  began  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  which  operation  oc- 
cupied him  for  two  years.  He  afler- 
wiurds  visited  the  Pontine  marsh,  to  give 
advice  respecting  the  draining  of  it  He 
was  then  intrusted,  by  the  republic  of 
Lucca,  with  the  defence  of  its  interests,  in 
a  dispute  about  boundaries  with  the  ^v- 
emment  of  Tuscany.  This  affair  obbged 
him  to  go  to  Vienna,  and,  having  termi- 
nated it  with  success,  he  visited  Paris  and 
London.    He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
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royal  society,  and  dedicated  to  this  body 
a  ijatiD  poem  on  eclipses.  Returning  to 
Italy,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Pavia;  whence, 
in  1770,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  there 
erected  the  celebrated  observatory  at  the 
college  of  Brera.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits^  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  France  from  Louis  XV,  who 
gave  him  a  pension  of  8000  livres,  with 
the  office  of  director  of  optics  for  the 
navy.  This  appointment  induced  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  that  part  of  op- 
tical science  which  treats  of  the  theory  of 
achromatic  telescopes,  on  which  subject 
he  wrote  a  treatise  of  considerable  extent. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  in  1783, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  when  he  retired 
to  Milan,  where  he  died  Feb.  12, 1787. 
An  edition  of  the  works  of  father  B.  was 
published  by  himself^  in  5  vols.,  4to.,  1785. 
His  T%£oria  PkUasovhus  j^Taturalis  reduda 
ad  taUcani  Legem  Pwium  in  Ndtwra  ex- 
igtentiumi  ^"^  published  in  1758,  is  a  cu- 
rious production,  containing  peculations 
of  which  doctor  Prie^ley  availed  himself 
in  his  writings  in  favor  of  materialism. 

BosHMEN,  BosjESMEN,  or  BusHniT. 
(See  HoUerdoU.) 
BoBHUANAS.  (See  BushwanasJ) 
Bos  10,  N.;  the  most  celebrated  of  liv- 
inff  French  sculptors.  His  HereuUs^  ex- 
hibited in  1814,  has  been  particularly 
admired.  In  the  following  year,  he  pro- 
duced another  excellent  statue,  his  ner- 
maphrodiU.  The  artist  received  from 
Napoleon  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor 
in  1815.  The  royal  government  has  since 
honored  him  with  important  commissions, 
and  confirmed  the  choice  of  the  academy 
of  the  fine  arts,  which  elected  him  a 
member.  Since  1823,  his  statue  of  Hen- 
ry  IV,  as  a  child,  met  with  public  admira- 
tion. His  statue  of  Louis  XIV  was  des- 
tined for  the  place  des  vidoires  at  Paris. 
The  execution  is  excellent;  but  the  trans- 
fer of  the  support  of  the  horse  to  its  tail 
might  be  objected  to  as  contrary  to  mod- 
ern taste. 
BosjESHEN.  (See  HoUentots.) 
Bosnia  ;  a  Turkish  province,  with  the 
title  of  a  kingdom,  which  comprehends, 
besides  the  ancient  B.,  part  of  Croatia 
(Sanjiak  Bielogrod),  between  the  rivers 
Unna  and  Verbas,  a  tract  of  Dalmatia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Scla- 
vonia,  W.  by  Croatia,  S.  by  Dalmatia  and 
the  Adriatic  sea,  and  E.  by  Servia.  B. 
contains  22,500  square  miles,  witli  850,000 
inhabitants,  mostly  of  Sclavonian  origin, 
Bosniacs  and  Morlacs,  among  whom  are 
SOfiOO  Turiush  militia.    The  inhabitants 


are  two  thirds  Christians,  moatlY  of  iha 
Greek  church,  and  one  thud  Tuns,  who 
possess  nearly  aU  the  territorial  property 
as  allodiums  or  feuds,  besides  Jews  and 
Gipsies.  The  countty  is  level  towards 
the  north ;  in  the  south,  mountainous  and 
woody.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Save,  the 
Verbas,  the  Bosna,  Rama  and  Drina.  B. 
contains  fertile  fields,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards :  the  breed  of  catde  is  excellent,  and 
the  mountains  furnish  good  iron,  of  which, 
a  great  part  is  manufiictured  in  the  coun- 
try into  guns  and  blades.  The  other  arti- 
cles manufactured  are  leather,  morocco, 
and  coarse  woollen  cloths.  In  the  12th 
and  13th  centuri^  B.  belonsed  to  Hun- 
gary. In  1339,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Stephen,  king  of  Servia.  After  his  death, 
it  remained  independent,  and  the  Ban 
Twardco  took  the  title  of  king  in  1370. 
In  1401,  it  became  tributary  to  die  Turks, 
and,  since  1463,  has  been  a  Turkiefti  prov- 
ince. It  is  divided  into  the  southern  and 
northern  parts,  or  Upper  and  Lower  B. 
The  former  is  called  sometimes  Herzogo- 
vinoj  or  the  dudi^  of  Saba^  because  the 
emperor  Frederic  III  bestowed  the  title 
of  duke  on  the  ruler  of  this  district  in 
1440.  Travnik  is  the  residence  of  the 
pacha  of  B.  The  capital  of  the  country 
IS  Bosna-Serai,  or  Saraievo  (in  Italian, 
Sera^io),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Migli- 
azza  with  the  Bosna,  ^th  15^000  momly 
miserable  houses,  and  60,000  inhabitants, 
indudinff  the  garrison  of  10,000  janiza- 
ries. Tne  cit^el  lies  at  some  distance 
fix>m  the  town.  The  taxes  of  Saraievo 
aro  an  appanage  of  the  mother  of  the  sul- 
tan. ZwornicK,  Banjaluka  and  Turkish 
Gradiska  are  also  important  in  historical 
and  statistical  points  of  view.  The  fear 
of  losing  their  property  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  adherence  of  the  Bosniacs  to  the 
Turkish  government,  since,  in  case  of  the 
conquest  of  B.  by  the  Christians,  they 
expect  the  same  treatment  which  the 
Christians  formerly  experienced,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

BosPHORua.  The  strait  which  leads 
fiom  the  Black  sea  into  the  Propontis,  or 
sea  of  Marmora,  was  formeriy  so  called, 
either  because  to,  after  being  metamor- 
phosed into  a  cow,  passed  over  at  this 
place,  or  because  the  strait  is  so  narrow 
that  an  ox  can  swim  across.  When  other 
straits  were  afterwards  called  b^  the  same 
name,  this  was  caUed  13.  T^lkrocteitf.  Over 
this  channel  (5  stadia,  about  330O  feet 
wide)  Darius  constructed  a  bridee  ofboala, 
on  his  expedition  against  the  Scytliiana. 
Bosphonu  Cittt»neruiU8  was  the  ruime  giir- 
en  by  the  ancients  to  the  strait  that  teada 
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fiom  the  filack  sea  into  the  sea  of  Azof. 
Hie  Italians,  wbo  formerly  traded  in  these 
regions,  called  it  hoeea  di  &  Gtovomu, 
or  ttMUo  di  Q^a.  There  was  also  an- 
cientW  a  kingdom  of  the  name  of  B.,  so 
callea  from  the  straits,  on  both  sides  of 
which  it  was  situated.  In  PanticapOBum 
(st  present,  Kertsck^  q.  ▼.)  a  Milesian  col- 
ony in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  the  Arch»- 
anaktides  established  this  kingdom,  B.  C. 
479,  and  reigned  till  B.  C.  43^  Spartacus 
was  the  first  king.  Under  his  successor, 
Satyrus,  the  kingdom  was  extended  to  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  his  son  Leucon  acquired 
Theodooa,  B.  C.  900.  He  improved  the 
commerce  of  the  country  (in  particular  by 
the  exportation  of  com  to  Athens,  also  of 
fishes,  fiir,  skins,  bees-wax  and  slayes). 
From  him  his  descendants  were  called 
Leueotddct.  Leucanor  became  tributary 
to  the  Scythians  290  B.  C,  and  the  trib- 
ute was  finally  so  omiressive,  that  Pari- 
sades,  the  last  of  the  Leueonides,  prefer- 
red to  submit  to  Mithridates,  the  kmg  of 
Pontus,  who  vanquished  the  Scythians 
under  Scilurus,  116  B.  C,  and  made  his 
scm  kinc  of  B.  The  latter  killed  himself. 
At  the  dei^  of  Mithridates,  the  Romans 
gav^  the  couDtry,  B.  C.  64,  to  his  second 
son,  Phamaces,  who  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered. The  Romans  placed  difierent 
princes  successively  upon  the  throne,  who 
all  pretended  to  be  descendants  of  Mith- 
ndtttes.  When  this  family  became  ex- 
tinct, A.  D.  259,  the  Sarmatians  took  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  fay  the  Chersonides,  in  344. 
The  Tauiic  Chersonese  then  belonged  to 
the  Eastern  empire,  till  it  was  seized  by 
the  Chazars,  and  afterwards  by  the  Tar- 
tars, under  the  Mongol  princes.  (See 
Tourio.) 

Bossi,  Charles  Aurele,  baron  de,  bom 
at  Turin,  1758,  son  of  count  Bossi  de 
Sainte-Agathe,  is  a  lyric  poet  of  reputa- 
tion. In  his  18th  year,  he  published  two 
nagedies— the  Curaunans  and  Rhea  iS^Z- 
M.  His  great  poem  on  the  French  rev- 
olution, entitled  UOromariOj  and  a  coni- 
plete  collection  of  his  poems,  appeared  in 
London,  1814.  Only  a  few  copies  were 
struck  off.  His  present  life,  in  Paris,  is 
that  of  a  scholar  and  a  private  man.  His 
former  political  life  placed  him  in  difiicult 
situations,  and  has  exposed  his  conduct 
to  reproach. 

Bo9«UBT,  Jacques  Benigne,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  bom  at  iVijon,  1627,  was  six  years 
okl  when  his  fiither  became  member  of 
the  parliament  at  Metz.  The  son  re- 
mained at  Dijon,  in  the  coUege  of  the 
JesttilB.    By  chance,  the  boy  got] 


sion  of  a  Latin  Bible,  which  made  an 
indehble  impression  upon  hino.  At  the 
age  of  15,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  college  of  Navarre,  the  presi- 
dent of  which,  Nicholas  Comet,  took 
pleasure  in  forming  his  mind.  B.,  under 
the  direction  of  this  worthy  teacher, 
studied  Greek  and  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
read  the  ancient  classics,  and  investigated 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  He  vras  made 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  canon  in 
Metz.  Here  he  edified  his  hearers  by  his 
preaching  and  example;  was  commis- 
sioned by  his  bishop  to  refute  the  cate- 
chism of  the  Protestant  minister  Paul 
Ferry,  and  did  it  in  such  a  way,  that  even 
his  antagonists  were  obliged  to  respect 
him.  The  queen  mother  (Anne  of  Aus- 
tria) was  induced,  by  this  work,  to  em- 
ploy B.  in  the  convereion  of  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  diocese  of  Metz.  This  business 
often  called  bim  to  Paris,  where  his  ser- 
mons met  with  great  approbation.  The 
sermon  which  he  delivered  in  1668,  on 
the  occasion  of  marshal  Turenne's  joining 
the  Catholic  church,  procured  him  the 
iMshopric  of  Condom.  In  1670,  the  king 
charged  him  with  the  education  of  the 
daufmln.  In  consequence  of  this  ap- 
pointment, he  resigned  his  bishopric  m 
1671,  because  he  thought  it  inconsistent 
vritb  his  duty  to  retain  it  during  a  contin- 
ual absence  from  his  diocese.  At  this 
time,  he  delivered  his  sermon  at  the  fu- 
neral of  madame,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
a  princess,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
court,  of  which  she  was  the  ornament, 
died  suddenly  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
His  last  sermon  of  this  kind  (that  at  the 
tomb  of  the  great  Cond^)  is  considered  as 
a  masterpiece.  The  manly  vigor  which 
characterized  his  orations  is  seen  also  in 
the  DiBcoun  wr  VtEtiUnrt  UnioendUj  de- 
igned for  the  instmction  of  his  royal 
pupil.  The  care  which  he  took  of  the 
education  of  tliis  prince  was  rewarded,  in 
1680,  by  the  office  of  the  first  ahnoner  of 
the  dauphin ;  in  1681,  by  the  bishopric  of 
Meaux ;  in  1697,  he  obtained  the  dignity 
of  a  counsellor  of  state,  and,  a  year  after- 
wards, that  of  the  first  almoner  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy.  His  pracuce  and 
his  doctrine  were  equally  severe.  All  his 
time  was  divided  between  his  studies  and 
the  execution  of  his  official  duties ;  he 
seldom  allowed  himself  any  recreation. 
The  last  yeare  of  his  life  he  passed  among 
his  flock,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  died, 
in  1704.  The  leamed  Benedictines  of 
the  brotherhood  of  St.  Maur  have  lately 
published  a  complete  edition  of  all  the 
works  of  B.    The  style  of  B.  is  fiill  of 
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eneiigy,  but  not  without  defects :  his  L^n 
Btyle  is  hard.  The  French  academy  con- 
sider him  among  their  most  renowned 
members.  His  lile  has  been  written  by  M. 
deBausset.  (For  bis  dispute  with  tlie  ai*ch- 
bishop  of  Cambray,  Fenelon,  see  Fendon 
and  Qmeti&nL) 

BosTAirei  (gardeners) ;  the  guard  of  the 
sultans  in  the  seragtio,  whose  overseer  is 
called  boHcmgi  haachiy  and  has  the  super- 
intendence over  the  gardens  of  the  se- 
raglio, over  the  channel  of  the  Black  sea, 
and  the  imperial  summer  residences. 
The  hostangi  baschi  accompanies  the 
sultan  in  idl  his  rides,  and  has  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  beard.  The  boiangi 
are  also  the  boatmen  and  executioners  of 
the  sultan. 

Boston  (anciently  BokUph^s  3Wn) ;  a 
town  of  England,  in  Lincoln ;  34  miles 
S.  S.  E.  Lincohi,  115  N.  London ;  Ion.  (P 
2'W.;lat5a^49'N.  Population  in  1801, 
5926;  in  1811,  8113.  It  is  neariy  sur- 
rounded  by  fens,  on  the  Witham,  which 
is  navigable,  and  forms  a  port,  well  fre- 
quented, and  much  assisted  by  navigable 
canals.  It  has  four  annual  fairs,  and 
markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
It  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  Baltic 
for  hem^.)  tar,  timber,  &c.  In  former 
periods,  it  stood  hi^h  as  a  commercial 
town.  The  church  is  a  handsome  struct- 
ure, and  serves  as  a  mark  to  seamen. 

BosTOif,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  largest  city  in  New  England,  lies 
14  miles  S.  W.  Salem,  40  N.  N.  E.  Prov- 
idence,  56  S.  W.  Portsmouth,  100  E.  N. 
E.  Hartford,  210  N.  E.  New  Yorit,  300 
S.  S.  E.  Montreal,  300  N.  E.  Philadelphia, 
436  N.  Washington ;  k>n.  Tl^"  4'  W. ;  lat. 
42°  22^  N.  Pop.  in  1765, 15,520 ;  in  1790, 
18,038 ;  in  1800, 24,937 ;  in  1810,  33,250 ; 
in  1820, 43,298;  in  1825, 48,28L  Its  popu- 
lation, in  1829,  amounted  to  58,281. 
It  i»  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Massachu- 
setts bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Charles  river. 
It  stands  principally  on  a  small  peninsula 
of  elevated  ground,  two  miles  and  three 
quarters  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  and 
is  connected  with  the  continent  bv  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land,  and  by  seven  bridges. 
Including  South  Boston,  which  is  without 
the  peninsula,  its  whole  extent  is  neariy 
three  square  miles.  It  has  a  capacious 
harbor,  of  sufBcient  depth  of  water  for 
the  lai^gest  ships  of  war  to  enter  safely 
and  lie  at  anchor,  protected  from  storms 
by  a  great  number  of  islands,  on  several 
oi*  which  are  fortifications.  The  bridges, 
with  one  exception,  are  of  wood.  That 
which  leada.  from  B.  to  Cambridge  is 
3483  feet  in  length,  and  is  support^  by 


180  piers.    The  western  avenue^  so  caDed* 
leadmg  across  the  bay,  from  the  western 
part  of  the  city  to  Roxbury,  is  8000  feet 
m  length,  and  is  formed  of  solid  earth, 
supported  on  each  side  by  walls  of  stone. 
It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  bridge 
and  a  dam,  by  means  of  which  and  a 
cross  dam,  two  large  basins  are  formed, 
one  of  which  is  filled  at  every  flood-tide, 
and  the  o&er  is  emptied  at  every  ebb, 
whereby  a  perpetual  water-power  is  cre- 
ated for  carrying  mills  and  machinery. 
This  dam  was  built  at  a  cost  exceeding 
$600,000.    One  of  the  bridges  is  free ;  aR 
the  others  are  toll  bridges.    The  streets 
are   mosdy  narrow  and  irregular,   and 
some  of  them  are  cro^oked.   The  wharves 
are,  in  general,  spacious,  and  afford  ample 
accommodation  to  shipping,  and  store- 
houses for  merchandise.    Long  wharf  is 
1650  feet  in  length ;  Centra]  whari;  1240 
feet  long  and  150  wide.    The  wharves 
and  many  of  the  streets  have  been  made 
by  raising  the  ground  fbrmeriy  covered 
by  the  tide.     'Die  number  of  dwelling- 
houses  is  about  10,000,  besides  a  great 
number  of  store-houses  and  shops.    A 
ereat  part  of  the  buildmffs  are  of  brick, 
four  stories  in  height    Many  of  them  are 
of  hammered  granite  and  sienite.    These 
are    excellent   building '  li^aterials,  of  a 
beautifiil  gray  color,  hard  and  durable, 
splitting  easily,  and  readily  vtrrought  into 
the  required  form.    Many  of  the  dwelling 
houses  are  large  and  well  built.    The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  state- 
house,  which  is  of  brick,  is  Ktuated  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  country  and  bay  for 
many  miles  round;  the  county  court- 
house, which  is  of  stone ;  Faneuil  hall,  in 
which  town-meetings  and  public  assem- 
blies for  political  discusBioiib  are  held ; 
the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  and 
the  Faneuil  hall  nuurket,  two  handsome 
buildings  of  granite,  the  latter  two  stories 
in  height,  540  feet  in  length  and  50  feet 
in  width ;  about  40  churches ;  10  public 
school-houses;  a  house  of  industry;  a 
house  of  correction ;  a  county  jail ;  and 
two  theatres^    Among  the  best  specimens 
of  architecture  are   the    market-house, 
Trinity  church,  the  general  hospital,  sev- 
eral of  the  bank  buildings,  and  the  Tre- 
mont  house,  the  front  of  which  is  built  of 
gray  sienite,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
handsome  portico  of  the  Doric  order, 
vrith    fluted   pillars.      This   last-named 
building  is  finely  situated,  and  is  the  most 
elegant  and  commodious  hotel  in  the  U. 
State&    The  city  is  divided  into  12  ward& 
The  municipal  government  is  vested  in  a 
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major,  8  aldenneiiy  and  a  common  coun- 
cil of  48  members.  The  executive  pow- 
ers are  exercised  by  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men»  and  measures  of  a  legislative  char- 
acter are  adopted  by  a  concurrent  act  of 
that  board  and  of  the  common  council. 
These  officers  are  chosen  annually  by  the 
citizens,  votme  in  the  wards  in  Which 
they  reside.  Ward  officersare  also  chosen 
annually  to  superintend  the  elections. 
The  city,  with  the  small  town  of  Chelsea, 
forms  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  coun- 
ty is  represented  in  the  senate  of  the  state 
l^  six  senators.  Until  the  year  1821,  the 
municipal  affiurs  of  the  town  were  super- 
intended by  a  board  of  seven  select-men, 
annually  chosen;  and  all  measures  for 
misinff  and  granting  money,  establishing 
schoob,  and  making  municipal  regula- 
tions, were  adopted  in  town-meeting,  or 
assembly  of  the  qualified  voters,  held  in 
Faneuil  halL  All  public  officers  were 
chosen  in  town-meeting.  There  is  a  po- 
lice court  of  three  justices,  for  examinmg 
all  criminal  charges  and  the  trial  of  minor 
oflfences ;  and  a  municipal  court,  held  by 
a  single  judge,  which  has  jurisdiction  of 
all  cruninal  causes  not  capital,  which  are 
tried  by  juiy.  The  annual  expenditures 
of  the  city  amount  to  about  $300,000 ;  of 
which  sum  $53,000  are  expended  for  the 
support  of  schools ;  $50,000  for  paving, 
repairing  and  widening  streets ;  $30,0(X) 
for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  poor,  &c. 
The  public  schools  are,  a  Latin  grammar 
school,  open  to  all  boys  between  the  ages 
of  9  and  15 ;  a  high  school,  in  which  are 
taught  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matics and  other  branches  of  English  edu- 
cation ;  8  grammar  and  writing  schools, 
7  of  which  have  2  masters  each — a 
granomar  and  a  writing  master,  who  teach, 
alternately,  boys  and  girls,  at  different 
hours ;  one  Anrican  school ;  and  57  pri- 
mary schools,  which  are  kept  by  wo- 
men, and  in  which  children  firom  four  to 
seven  years  of  age  are  taught  to  read, 
roeU  and  write.  The  schoob  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  school  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  12 
members,  annually  elected.    The  princi- 

5tl  literary  institution  in  the  vicinity, 
arvard  university,  is  situated  at  Cam- 
brid^  three  miles  fiY>m  the  city.  The 
medical  branch  of  this  institution  is  es- 
tablisbed  in  Boston,  where  the  professors 
reside.  The  Boston  athenseum  has  two 
lam  buildings ;  one  containing  a  library, 
and  the  other  a  picture,  i^ery,  a  hall  for 
public  lectures,  and  other  rooms  for  sci- 
entific purposes.  The  library  consists  of 
about  94,000  volumes.  There  are  many 
'     18* 


literary,  scientific  and  charitable  societies 
in  B.  Among  the  former  are  the  Amer- 
ican academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  which 
has  published  four  volumes  of  memoirs ; 
the  historical  socie^,  which  has  published 
22  volumes;  the  Massachusetts  medical 
society ;  the  mechanic  institution,  under 
whose  patronaae  courses  of  lectures  for 
mechanics  are  delivered  annually.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  humane  society;  the 
Boston  dispensary,  by  which  the  poor  are 
furnished  with  medical  attendance  and 
medicine  free  of  expense  ;  the  female 
asylum,  for  the  maintenance  of  female 
orphans;  the  boys'  asylum,  and  several 
others.  The  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants 
are  in  a  great  measure  mercantile.  They 
carry  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade,  and 
own  many  ships,  which  are  employed  not 
only  in  the  importing,  exporting  and 
coasting  trade,  but  in  trade  between  for- 
eign markets.  B.  is  the  second  commer- 
cial tovm  in  the  U.  States.  The  value  of 
the  annual  imports  is  about  $13,000,000, 
and  that  of  the  exports  $9,000,000.  The 
amount  of  shipping  ovnied  in  B.,  at  the 
commencement  of  1828,  was  161,583  tons. 
Many  kinds  of  manufactures  are  carried 
on  here.  The  capitalists  of  B.  are  also 
the  principal  proprietors  in  the  joint  stock 
manufiicturing  companies  estabUshed  in 
Lowell,  Walmam,  and  other  towns  in 
Massachusetts  and  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  Great  improvements  have 
b^  made,  within  a  few  years,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  city  by  the  widening 
and  repaving  of  streets,  the  erection  of 
new  and  elegant  buildings,  and  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  public  grounds.  The 
principal  public  square  is  the  common, 
which,  with  the  moll,  a  gravelled  walk 
which  surrounds  it,  covers  a  surface  of 
about  50  acres.  It  is  a  handsome  piece 
of  sround,  has  a  sloping  and  undulating 
sumce,  is  partly  shaded  with  elms,  and  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  elegant 
buildings  in  the  city.  There  are  six 
newspa{)ers  published  daily,  three  semi- 
weekly,  several  weekly,  and  a  number  of 
other  periodical  journals,  some  of  which 
are  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  are 
extensivelv  circulated.  Among  these  are 
the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Christian  Examiner.  B.  was  founded  in 
August,  1630.  It  received  the  name  of  B. 
from  a  borough  of  the  same  name  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England  (from  which  a  part  of 
the  inhaUtants  emigrated),  by  a  vote  of 
the  court  of  assistants,  September  7,  and, 
on  the  19th  of  October  of^the  same  year, 
the  general  court  of  the  colony  vras  hekl 
there.  This  general  court  was  not  corn- 
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po0ed  of  repreBentatnres,  but  of  the  pro- 
prietors under  the  charter,  acting  in  their 
own  right.  The  firet  church  was  built  in 
leSSL  The  Middleeex  canal,  leading  from 
B<Mton  haibor  to  the  Merrimack  river, 
ibrnis  with  this  river  a  navigable  channel 
to  Concord  in  New  HamfMhire.  There 
are  no  other  means  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  interior,  except  such  as  are 
affi)rded  by  the  common  roads.  In  this 
respect,  B.  is  behind  the  other  principal 
cities  of  the  U.  States,  and  its  inland  trade 
is  much  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Projects  are  now  before  tlie  public 
for  remedying  this  inconvenience  by  the 
construction  of  rail-roada.  The  popula- 
tion has  doubled  from  the  year  1783 
once  in  about  23  years.  Previously  to 
that  date,  the  population  of  the  town  had 
been,  for  100  years,  nearly  stationary,  and 
for  50  years  entirely  so ;  its  trade,  and  that 
of  the  colonj,  having  been  subjected  to 
severe  restramts  and  heavy  burdens  In 
the  reini  of  Charles  II,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  fell  under  the  royal  displeas- 
ure, and,  in  1^3,  a  writ  of  quo  vxvrratUo 
was  issued  against  the  charter  of  the  col- 
ony. A  legu  town-meeting  of  the  free- 
men of  B  was  held,  and  the  question  was 
put  to  vote,  whether  it  was  their  wish  that 
the  general  court  should  resign  the  charter 
and  the  privileges  therein  granted,  and  it 
was  resolved  in  the  negative  unanimously. 
The  charter,  however,  was  declarMi  for- 
feited by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and,  soon  after,  sir  Edmund  Andros 
was  appointed  the  first  royal  governor. 
His  aaministration,  which  endured  for 
two  or  tiiree  years,  was  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive. In  April,  16^,  the  people  of 
B.  took  forcible  possession  of  toe  rort  in 
B.,  and  the  castie  in  the  harbor,  turned  the 
guns  upon  the  frigate  Rose,  and  compelled 
her  to  surrender,  seized  the  governor,  and 
held  him  a  close  prisoner  under  guard  in 
the  castle.  A  little  more  than  a  month 
afterwards,  news  was  received  of  the 
revolution  in  England,  and  the  event  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  In  1765, 
after  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  the 
person  appointed  distributor  of  stamps 
was  compelled,  by  threats  of  violence,  to 
decline  the  acceptance  of  the  oftice,  and 
the  house  of  the  lieutenant-governor  was 
destroyed  hy  a  mob.  A  larse  military 
and  naval  force  was  stationed  at  B.  for 
the  purpose  of  overawing  the  people. 
On  the  evening  of  March  5, 1770,  a  ser- 
geant's guard  fired  upon  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  surroundinff  them,  and 
pelting  them  with  snow-belto,  and  kiUed 
nve  men.    Dec  16, 1773,  on  the  arrivid 


of  three  slupB  hMided  with  tea.  after  varioui 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  fay 
public  meetings  of  the  citizens,  to  prevent 
Its  being  landed  and  sold,  in  violation  of 
the  non-importation  resolves  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  number  of  men,  disguised  as  In- 
dians, went  on  board  the  ships,  and  threw 
all  the  tea  overboard.  In  the  following 
spring,  the  port  of  B.  was  closed  by  an 
act  of  parliament  (Boston  Port-bill),  and 
the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  within 
the  harbor  was  ordered  to  be  discontin- 
ued. The  session  of  the  genend  court 
vras  removed  to  Salem,  and  additional 
bodies  of  troops  and  a  military  governor 
were  ordered  to  B.  In  1775,  the  war 
commenced  with  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  hill,  and  the  town  of  B.,  in 
which  the  British  troops  were  encamped 
to  the  number  of  10,000  men,  was  be- 
sieged by  the  American  army.  The 
siege  continued  until  the  March  follow- 
ing, when  the  British  troops  evacuated 
the  town  and  castle,  ^nbarked  on  board 
their  own  ships,  and  vrithdrew  to  another 
part  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
were  amonff  the  earliest  and  meet  ardent 
assertors  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
among  the  eariiest  advocates  and  active 
supporters  of  independence.  During  the 
revolutionary  stninrle,  popular  meetmgs 
were  fi^quent.  These  meetings  were 
usuallv  held  in  Faneuil  hall.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  bom  in  B.,  Jan.  17, 1706. 

Bos  WELL,  James,  the  fnend  and  bio|^- 
rapher  of  Johnson,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1740,  studied  in  his  native  city,  in  Glas- 
gow, and  in  the  Dutch  university  of 
Utrecht.  He  afterwards  resided  several 
times  in  London,  and  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  most  distingnisbed  men 
of  his  time.  Here  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Johnson — a  circumstance  which 
he  himself  calls  the  most  important  event 
of  his  life.  He  afterwards  visited  Voltaire 
at  Femey,  Rousseau  at  Neufchatel,  and 
Paoli  in  Corsica,  vrith  whom  he  became 
intimate.  He  then  returned  by  the  way 
of  Paris  to  Scotland,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  bar.  In  17^,  when  Corsica  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  he  puUished 
his  valuable  Account  of  Corsica,  with 
Memoirs  of  Paoli.  At  a  later  period,  he 
settied  at  London,  where  he  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Johnson.  In  1773, 
he  accompanied  him  on  a  tour  to  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  and 
published  an  accoimt  of  the  excuiaioB 
after  their  return.  After  the  death  of 
Johnson,  he  became  his  biographer.  The 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  his  acoounu 
and  the  store  of  literary  anecdote  which 
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it  conteinfl,  render  this  wock  Tery  iralua* 
bJe.  It  was  pubtished  in  2  vols.  4to^  in 
1790,  Mid  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted. 
B.  died  in  1795. 

Bos  worth;  asmall  town  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  Engtend,  about  three  miles 
Ifom  which  is  Boswoith  field,  where  was 
fouf^t,  in  1458,  the  memorable  battle  be- 
tween Richard  III  and  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Heniy  VII.  This  battle, 
in  which  Richard  lost  his  life,  put  a  period 
to  the  lonj^  and  bloody  wars  of  the  roses, 
between  toe  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter. 

BoTAincAL  GARDsrrs ;  establishments 
in  which  plants  finom  all  climates,  and  all 
parts  of  the  world,  are  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  in  green-houses  and  hot-houses. 
The  object  of  such  an  establishment  is 
partly  information  and  the  improvement 
of  science,  partly  pleasure  and  luxury. 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  instituted  the 
first  botanical  garden.  He  bequeathed  it 
to  his  schoktrB.  Attalus  Philometor,  kinff 
of  Perg»mus,  and  Mithridates  Eupator  of 
PoQtus,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  estab- 
fishment  of  gardens,  where  they  cultivated 
poisons  and  Antidotes.  Pliny  menti<ms  a 
botanical  garden  which  was  laid  out  in  Ita- 
hf  by  Antraiius  Castor,  son-in-law  of  king 
Dejotarus.  In  the  nuddle  ages,  Charle- 
macne  exerted  a  iavorable  influence,  by 
establishing  gardens  near  the  imperial 
palaces  and  castles,  speciiyinf  even  the 
single  flbrube,  which  were  to  be  planted. 
In  the  bennnin^  of  the  14th  century, 
Hatthseus  Sylvaticus,  at  Salerno,  found- 
ed the  first  Manieal  garden,  properly  so 
called.  The  republic  of  Venice,  soon 
afterwards,  in  1333,  instituted  a  public 
medical  garden,  and  had  the  plants  paint- 
ed by  AmadeL  The  paintings  are  still 
presMTod.  After  the  time  of  the  revival 
of  lenming,  the  first  botanical  gardens, 
which  contained,  however,  for  the  greater 
part,  merely  medicinal  plants,  were  laid 
out  in  Italy.  Duke  Alfi>nso  of  Este  was 
the  founder  of  an  excellent  institution  of 
this  kind  in  Ferrara ;  then  followed  the 
gardens  in  Padua,  Pisa  and  Pavia.  Mont- 
pellier,  in  France,  first  imitated  his  exam- 
ple. The  academical  garden  in  Leaden 
was  instituted  in  1577 ;  that  of  Pans,  in 
1633;  and  about  the  same  time  the  first 
botanical  gardens  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land were  founded.  At  present,  the 
largest  and  most  renowned  in  Germany 
are  the  imperial  Austrian,  at  Sdi6nlNrunn, 
under  the  mspection  of  Jacquin ;  the  royal 
Prussian,  near  Beriin,  under  Link  and 
Ono;  that  of  Weimar,  in  Belvedere; 
tlMt  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  at 


Schwetzingen ;  and  the  royal  fihnove* 
rian,  in  HermhauserL  In  (mat  Britain, 
the  royal  garden  at  Kew;  the  Chehmi 
garden,  founded  finr  the  London  apothe^ 
caries ;  and  that  at  Liverpool,  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  Shepherd,  are  the 
rrKMt  celebrated  scientific  institutiona,  to 
sav  nothing  of  the  extensive  gardens 
where  plants  are  raised  for  sale.  In 
France,  the  royal  garden  in  Paris,  under 
the  inspection  of  D^rfbntaines  and  Thouin, 
is  the  principal  Formerly,  that  of  Afal- 
maison,  founded  by  the  emfMess  Jose- 
phine, was  the  most  famous  (see  Bbn^ 
jpkmd).  In  Italy,  the  garden  of  the 
university  at  Turin,  superintended  by 
Capelli,  is,  periiaps,  the  bM ;  in  Spain,  the 
royal  garden  at  Madrid,  under  Mariano 
Laji^aaca ;  in  Demnark,  the  garden  of  the 
universitv  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Hornemann.  In  Rusna, 
the  excellent  institution  of  the  count 
Alexis  Rasumowsky,  at  Corinka,  near 
Moscow,  deserves  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  most  celebrated  estaUishments. 
The  principal  botanical  sardens  in  the 
U.  States  are  in  New  York,  in  Philadel- 

Shia  and  Cambridge.  In  Asia,  the  gar- 
en  of  the  East  India  company  at  Cal- 
cutta is  the  most  important — ^At  piesent, 
almost  all  universities  and  learned  acade- 
mies, as  well  as  manv  rich  private  pro- 
prietors, have  botanical  gardens. 

BoTANT,  the  science  of  plants,  may  be 
divided  into  two  pans,  one  of  which  de- 
scribes their  external  appearance,  and  is 
sometimes  called  phfk^nqthy;  the  other 
treats  of  their  intenoal  structure  and  or- 
ganic action,  and  may  be  termed  nikdo- 
sophiedlndmnf  or  pkykmamy.  The  former 
requires  a  perfect  knowledge  of  terminol- 
ogy, the  latter  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  plants  themselves,  with  a  view  to  a 
systematic  classification  of  diem,  accord- 
ing to  fixed  prihciples.  The  necesnty  of 
such  a  classification  must  have  been  felt 
as  soon  as  the  number  of  known  plants 
became  great,  and  their  relations  and 
analogies  obvious.  At  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  lettera,  hardly  1500  plants  were 
kaown  finom  the  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients. At  present,  at  a  moderate  estima- 
tion, more  than  50,000  have  been  describ- 
ed. It  is  obviouslv  impossible  to  introduce 
order  into  this  infinite  chaos,  or  to  acquire 
any  distinct  knowledge,  wtehout  the  aid 
of  gencnd  principles.  Even  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centurie^  the  founden  of  botan- 
ical science  perceived  that  in  plants,  as 
well  as  in  all  odier  natural  bodies,  the  es- 
sential and  necessary  parts  txnm  be  dis- 
tinguished fiom  the  accidental,  and  thot  a 
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BcieDtific  clanificatMni  must  be  founded 
on  llie  former  alone.  Now  it  was  obvious 
that  tbe  production  of  fruit  and  seed  is  the 
uhimate  object  of  vegetation,  and,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  fint  attempts  at  claanfication, 
the  relations  and  component  parts  of  the 
seed  and  of  the  fruit  were  made  the  found- 
ation of  the  anangement  This  arrange- 
ment was  confirmed  by  an  observation  of 
the  uniformity  of  nature  in  the  formation  of 
those  parts  in  plants  of  similar  kinds. 
But  it  was  found,  also,  that  uniformity  in 
these  fimnations  prevailed  in  too  creat  a 
number  of  plants  to  allow  them  luone  to 
be  made  the  distinguishing  characteristics. 
It  became,  thererore,  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  other  parts.  The  flower  was 
first  chosen,  as  it  presents  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  uniform- 
ity of  structure.  But  the  limits  to  this 
uniformitv,  and  the  absence  of  flowers  in 
innumerable  plants,  with  the  consideration 
that  they  are  not  essential,  suggested  to 
the  immortal  founder  of  modem  scientific 
botany  the  idea  that  the  sexual  parts  are 
most  mtimately  related  to  the  growth  of 
the  fruit,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  furnish  bet- 
ter grounds  of  classification  than  the 
flower.  A  seneral  principle  vras  thus 
established,  fertile  in  consequences,  excel- 
lently adapted  to  facilitate  the  difiiiaion 
and  extend  the  sphere  of  the  science. 
The  linniean  svstem  was  founded  exclu- 
sively on  the  relations  of  the  sexual  parts. 
LimuBus  divided  all  known  plants  into 
two  general  divisions,  one  of  which  has 
visible  sexual  parts  {phanero^amouB), 
while  in  the  other  they  are  invisible  or 
wanting  (ent^Mtamous).  The  first  divis- 
ion comprenencuB  the  23  first  classes  of  his 
system,  which  are  distinguished  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  sexual  parts  in  the 
same  or  in  separate  flowers,  their  number, 
their  lengthy  &c.  If  any  snrstem  has  in- 
troduced order  in  the  midst  of  variety, 
and  shed  light  on  the  immense  diversities 
of  nature,  it  is  that  of  Linnaeus.  Hence, 
even  those  who  have  departed  fi^m  it  in 
their  writings  have  considered  it  neces- 
sary for  elementary  instruction.  Many 
objections,  however,  are  brought  against 
it  It  has  been  made  a  question  vdiether 
it  is  fitted  for  the  investigation  and  cla^- 
fication  of  unknown  fMants.  It  is  said 
that  the  sexual  parts  may  be  very  differ- 
ent in  similar  plants ;  that  he  never  will 
have  a  complete  idea  of  nature,  who  pro«- 
ceeds  only  on  one  principle.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  thought  necessary  to  find  a  more 
natural  arrangement  (See  Planta,)  In 
Older  to  follow  nature,  we  must  look  at 


every  part;  at  the  internal  structure,  as 
well  as  the  external  relationB,  analogies 
and  differences.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  a  profound  and  toilsome  investigation, 
of  which  the  mere  follower  of  a  system 
has  hardly  a  notion.  Seed  is  considered 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  vegetation.  Its 
parts,  their  formation,  situation,  and  other 
relations,  must  be  critically  examined. 
The  most  perfect  natural  system,  in  mod- 
em times,  is  that  of  JussieU)  particularly 
as  enlarged  by  Decandolle.  (See  Decan- 
dolle's  K^fm  vegdabiUB  ^sUma  naiuraU, 
his  Throne  eUmenUdrt  at  la  B&lamque, 
and  his  Prodromaa  SygUfnatis  naharalia 
Regm  vegetabUis ;  also  the  Abuoeoicr  JE3- 
ifMTU  dela  Botaniquet  by  Richard.) 

The  second  general  division  of  this  sci- 
ence begins  with  the  investigation  of  the 
internal  structure,  or  the  anatbmy  of 
plants.  This  study  has  been  recently  cul- 
tivated, by  the  Germans,  to  an  extent, 
which,  30  years  of  o,  could  hardly  have 
been  conceived,  ft  is  closely  connected 
with  the  first  division,  if  the  plants  are 
studied  in  their  natural  order.  Without 
good  microscopes,  and  the  aid  of  the  best 
works  in  this  branch,  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  plants  cannot  easily  be 
obtained.  Chemical  botany  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  anatomy  of  plants.  Their 
constituent  parts,  their  various  chances, 
and  the  different  combinations  of  their 
liquid  and  solid  parts,  are  to  be  examined. 
From  those,  at  last,  we  ascend  to  the  laws 
of  vegetable  life,  which  are,  in  seneral,  the 
same  as  those  of  animal  lifo.  Animal 
physiology  must,  therefore,  be  intimately 
united  with  the  physiology  of  plants. 
Connected  with  the  latter  are  two 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  the  bota> 
nist  cannot  well  dispense  with,  since  they 
ofiTer  the  most  important  conclusions  on 
the  economy  of  nature,  on  the  history 
of  the  earth,  and  on  the  application  of 
science  to  the  arts.  These  are,  first,  tbe 
science  of  the  deformities  and  diseases  of 

Clants,  which  can  be  made  certain  only 
y  correct  physiological  views,  and  which 
is  of  great  value  in  gardening,  agriculture, 
and  the  cultivation  of  woods ;  and,  second, 
a  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  plants 
have  been  spread  over  the  earth.  If  we 
study  the  forms  of  vegetation  which  have 
come  to  us  from  distant  a^,  in  the  JUUx 
formations,  this  observation  afifords  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  our  earth.  If  we  trace  the 
laws  by  which  vegetation  seems  to  have 
been  distributed,  we  extend  our  knovirl> 
ed^  of  the  general  action  of  nature,  and 
amve  at  cmiduaions  which  may  be  or 
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man  practical  utUity.  The  woik  of 
Sprengel  on  the  structure  and  'nature  of 
plants,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete. 
Separate  parts  or  the  anatomy  of  plants 
Dave  been  treated  of  by  Link,  Treviranus 
and  Moldenhawer;  Vegetable  chemistry 
by  Senebier,  Sauaure  and  Schiader. 

JSftory  of  ^  S&ience.  Of  the  two  gen- 
eral divisions  of  botany,  the  physiological 
or  philosophical  is  the  elder.  Before  the 
Greek  philosophert  attempted  to  distin- 
guish ckases  and  species  of  plante,  they 
examined  the  laws  tf  vegetable  life,  the 
diflference  of  plants  fiom  animids,  and,  as 
6r  as  it  could  be  done  with  the  naked 
^e,  their  structure.  Theophrastus  of 
Eresus  is  the  creator  of  pnilosophical 
botany,  which  he  treated  on  a  great  and 
original  plan.  From  tlte  writings  of  the 
AlexandriaiK,  and  from  oriffina]  observa- 
ti<nis,  Dioacorides  of  An«zart>a,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  compiled  a 
woi^  which  contains  in4)erfect  aescnp- 
tions  of  about  11^  plans,  the  medicial 
qoalitMB  of  which  were  more  attended  to 
by  the  author  than  the  deseriptton  of  their 
ehancteristics  or  their  phibsophical  clas- 
sification. This  work  continued,  for  15 
centuries,  the  only  source  of  botanical 
knowledge.  The  Permm  and  Aralnan 
physicians  added  about  900  plants,  which 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and,  conse- 

ritly,  the  number  of  known  plants,  at 
time  of  the  revival  <)f  letters,  was 
about  1400.  Germany  has  the  merit  of 
having  finrnded  historical  botany.  The 
obvious  imperfections  of  Dioscorides, 
when  the  plants  of  Gennany  came  to  be 
investigated,  and  the  extravagances  into 
wbieh  those  persons  fett,  who  attempted 
to  ^ply  his  descriptions  to  German 
plants,  impelled  Hieronymus  of  Bruns- 
wick, Otho  Braunfelsius,  Leon.  Fuchsius, 
Ifieron.  Tragus  and  Conrad  Gesner,  to 
examine  the  vegetable  productions  of 
their  country,  independendy  of  Dioscori- 
des,  and  to  represent  them  in  wood-cuts. 
Geaner  first  started  the  idea  that  the  parts  of 
fructification  were  the  most  essential,  and 
that  plants  must  be  classified  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  They  were  followed,  in 
the  16th  century,  by  the  ItaliimB,  Peter 
Matthiolus,  Andr.  Caesaipinus,  Prosp.  M- 
pinus  and  Fab.  Columna;  the  Belgians, 
Dodonseus,  Clusius  and  Lobelius.  Amonff 
the  botanists  of  this  period,  who  extended 
the  science  by  their  labors  in  collecting 

rdinens,  are  the  French  Dalechamp, 
Englirii  Gerard,  the  German  Joach. 
Camerarius,  Tabemaemontanus  and  John 
Baiihin,  whose  brother  Gaspaid  not  only 
increased  the  ntiniber  of  known  plants  by 


numerous  discoveries,  but  endeavored  to 
reform  the  nomenclature,  which  had  be- 
come much  confused  by  the  multi^ica^ 
tion  of  names  of  the  same  plant  These 
are  the  fathers  of  botany,  whose  standard 
works  still  reward  examination.  By  the 
exertions  of  these  men,  tlie  nnmbei:  of 
known  plants,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  17th 
centurv,  amounted  to  5500.  The  neces- 
sity of  classification  increased  vrith  the 
quantity  of  materials.  Lobelius  and  John 
nauhin  adopted  the  natural  division  of 
trees,  grasses,  &c.,  without  reference  to 
any  general  principle.  Andreas  Cees^i- 
nus,  by  the  advice  of  Conrad  Gesner,  nx- 
ed  upon  the  fiiiit  and  the  seed  as  the 
fi>un<lation  of  a  classification,  which  is  stili 
retained  by  numy  of  his  followers,  wbo 
are  called  fiuefigU,  la  the  I7th  century, 
new  methods  were  introduced  hv  Robert 
Morison ,  and  John  Ray ;  the  latter  of 
whom  attended  to  the  structure  of  the 
corolla  and  its  parts,  while  Rivinus  con- 
sidered only  the  regularity  or  irregularity 
of  its  shii4>e,  and  Toumefert  its  resem- 
blance to  other  olijects.  The  number  of 
known  plants  was  increased  by  Morison, 
Phikenet,  Barrelier,  Boccone,  van  Rheede, 
Petiver  and  Plumier.  In  the  17th  centu- 
ry, the  foundation  of  hciamced  anatomy 
vras  laid  by  Grew  and  Malpighi ;  detfam- 
etd  ehemuhy  was  founded  by  HomL^v^ 
Dodart  and  Mariotte ;  and  the  diEflference 
of  sex  was  discovered  by  Grew,  Moriand 
and  Rud.  Jak.  Camerarius.  This  discov- 
ery Michel!  attempted  to  extend  even  to 
the  lower  degrees  of  organization,  moss, 
lichens  and  sponges.  To  such  predecea- 
sors,  and  to  the  ^reat  collectora  of  her- 
bariums, Rumphius,  Parkinson,  ^oane, 
Flacourt,  Sommelyn,  Buxbaum,  Ammann 
and  Feuill^e,  the  inmiortal  Linnieus  was 
indebted,  in  part,  lor  the  idea  on  which 
his  system  was  founded,  and  for  his  sreat 
stores  of  botanical  knowledge.  When 
the  first  edition  of  his  Species  Pkadarum 
was  published,  he  was  acquainted  with 
7300  species ;  in  the  second  edition,  with 
8800.  If  we  consider  that  a  moderate 
herbarium  now  contains  fix>m  11,000  to 
12,000  species,  we  must  be  astonished  at 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  known 
plants  in  60  yeara.'  The  two  sexes  of 
Linnceus  were  afterwards  extended,  by 
DilleniuB,  Schmidel  and  Hedwig,  to  the 
imperfect  vegetables.  This  system  was 
opposed  by  Adanson,  Alston  and  Haller ; 
it  was  extended  still  farther  by  Schreber 
Scopoli,  Crantz  and  Jaequin.  In  the  18th 
century,  numerous  discoveries  in  the  ve- 
getable worid  were  made  by  John  Bur* 
mann,  J.  Q.  Gmetin,  Pallas,  Forskfil,  For- 
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ater,  HafBelquist,  Browne,  Jacquin,  Aublet, 
Sommeraon,  Stahl,  Swartz,  Alton.  Ve- 
getable physiology  was  enlaiged  and  en- 
riched with  new  discoveries  by  Bonnet, 
Du  Hamel,  Hill,  Koebreuter  and  Senne- 
bier,  and  thus  botany  approached  its  pres- 
ent degree  of  improvement  fSee  Spren- 
fel's  History  of  Botamfj  2  vol&,  Leipsic, 
818.)  An  outline  of  the  Linniean  sys- 
tem is  to  be  found  in  the  article  Plants. 
BotantBat.  (See  J^ewSovih  Wales,) 
Both,  John  and  Andrew;  bom  at 
Utrecht,  in  1610,  the  sons  of  a  glass  painter, 
who  instructed  them  in  the  rudiments  of 
drawing.  They  afterwards  made  further 
progress  in  the  school  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
maert,  an4  went,  at  an  early  age,  together 
to  Italy.  JFohn,  attracted  by  the  works  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  chose  him  for  his  model ; 
Andrew  preferred  the  painting  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  imitated  the  style  of 
Bamboccio.  But,  although  their  inclina- 
tions led  them  in  different  directions,  their 
mutual  friendship  often  united  their  talents 
in  the  same  wonu.  Ttius  Andrew  paint- 
ed the  figures  in  the  landscapes  of  his 
brother ;  and  their  labors  harmonized  so 
weD,  that  their  pictures  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  coming  from  different  hands. 
The  ease  and  fine  coloring,  in  the  beauti- 
ful figures  of  John,  cannot  be  overlooked, 
in  spite  of  the  excess  of  yellow,  sometimes 
fbund  in  them.  His  fame  has  htea  con- 
finned  by  time,  and  his  merit,  as  well  as 
his  residence  in  Italy,  has  procured  him 
the  name  of  Both  of  Aa/y.  Andrew  was 
drowned  at  Venice,  in  1650.  John,  in- 
consolable for  his  loss,  abandoned  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died 
shortly  after.  The  plates  which  John 
Both  has  himself  etched  from  his  princi- 
pal works  are  much  valued. 

Bothnia,  East,  a  province  formerij 
bek>ngin^  to  Sweden,  but  ceded  to  Russia 
in  18C^,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  theeulf 
of  Bothnia,  bounded  N.  by  Lapland,  £  by 
the  Russian  government  or  Archangel 
and  Ok>netz,  S.  by  Finland,  and  W. 
by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  about  300 
miles  in  length,  and  firom  60  to  210 
in  breadth.  Towards  the  south,  and  on 
the  sea-coast,  the  land  is  low  and  marshy. 
The  summers  are  often  so  cold  as  to  de- 
stroy a  great  part  of  the  erops.  Popula- 
tion, about  70,000.  The  cattle  are  small, 
and  bears  are  numerous.  The  salmon 
fishery  is  abundant,  and  that  of  pearls 
often  successfiiL  The  principal  exports 
are  timber,  butter,  whale-oil,  pitch,  tar, 
4u^  The  principal  towns  are  cidana,  or 
Cuaneborg,  Ulea,  Christinestadt,  &c 
BoTHiriAyWEST;  aprovince  of  Sweden, 


situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Lapland, 
S.  by  Angermania,  and  R  by  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  countiy  if  tolerably  fertile, 
but  sudden  frosts,  in  the  month  of  July, 
often  destroy  the  laborer's  hopes.  There 
are  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Umea,  Pithea  and  Lulea. 
Population,  about  56,000. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of  j  the  northern  part 
of  the  Baltic  sea,  whicn  separates  Sweden 
fixim  Finland.  It  connnences  at  the  island 
of  Aland,  6P  N.  lat..  and  extends  to  %S* : 
its  length  is  about  3t>0  miles,  its  breadth 
from  90  to  130,  and  its  depth  finm  20  to 
50  fathoms.  It  freeees  over  in  the  winter, 
so  as  to  be  passed  b>  sledges  and  carriages. 
Its  v^ter  contains  only  one  third  of  the 
proportion  of  salt  found  in  other  sea- 
water.  It  abounds  in  salmon  and  in 
seals,  which  fiimish  great  quantities  of 
train-oil.~This  ^If  is  gradually  decreas- 
inff  in  extent 

BoTHWELL ;  a  yillaae  of  Scotland,  on 
the  Clyde,  nine  miles  from  Glasgow.  At 
Bothwell  l>rid£e,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  in  16%,  between  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  commanded  principally  by 
their  clergy,  and  the  royal  forces,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  in 
which  the  fomitf  were  totally  routed. 

Bothwell,  /ames  Hepburn,  earl,  is 
known  in  Scotch  history  by  his  mairiage 
with  queen  Mary.  It  is  supposed,  by 
some  historians,  that  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  the  unK>rttmate 
Damley,  Mary*s  husband,  and  that  he 
was  even  supported  by  the  deluded 
queen.  He  was  charged  with  the  crime, 
and  tried,  but  acquitted.  Afler  the  death 
of  Damley,  he  seized  the  queen  at  Edin- 
burgh, and,  carrying  her  a  prisoner  to 
Dunbar  casde,  prevaited  upon  her  to  mar- 
ry him,  after  he  had  divorced  his  own 
wife.  Though  seemingly  secure  in  the 
possession  of  power,  and  though  created 
earl  of  Oricney  by  the  unfortunate  queen, 
he  soon  found  HbxA  his  conduct  had  rous- 
ed the  indignation  of  the  kinffdom.  Ma- 
ry found  not  in  him  the  fond  husband  she 
expected :  be  became  unkind  and  brutal. 
A  confederacy  was  formed  against  him 
by  the  biurons,  the  queen  was  liberated 
from  his  power,  and  he  escaped  to  the 
Orkneys,  and  afterwards  to  Denmark, 
where  he  died,  1577.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments, it  is  said,  that,  with  an  agonizing 
consciecse,  he  confused  his  own  guilt, 
and  the  queen's  innocence,  of  the  murder 
of  Damley. 

BOTOCUDKS,  savages  of  ]&razil,  received 
their  name  firom  the  large  wooden  pegs, 
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with  which  they  Qmament  their  ears  and 
lip&  A  smaD  part  of  these  savages  is 
now  somewhat  civilized.  Most  of  the 
tribes  are  still  in  a  completely  barbarous 
state,  continually  at  war  amonc  them- 
selves, and  accustomed  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies.  A  more  particular, 
though  incomplete,  account  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  the  Prince 
of  Neuwied  and  others  io  Brazil.  With 
the  view  of  promoting  their  civilizatioD, 
three  Indian  villages  were  laid  out,  in 
1824,  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

BoTTA,  Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielroo, 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Turin,  a  poet  and  historian,  bom,  1766,  at 
S.  Giorgio,  in  Piedmont,  studied  medicine 
and  botany  at  Turin.  In  1794,  he  was 
a  physician  in  the  French  army  which 
pnssed  the  Alps.  This  service  earned 
nim  to  Corfii.  In  1799,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  provisory  goveniment  of  Piedmont, 
and  was  one  of  Siose  who  favored  the  in- 
corporation of  Piedmont  with  France. 
After  the  batde  of  Marengo,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Piedmontese  cofuuUh.  In 
the  carps  Ugislattfj  he  displeased  Napo- 
leop,  because  he  openly  censured  the  des- 
potism of  his  administration.  In  1814,  he 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  corps  U- 
eidoHfy  which  pronounced  that  Napoleon 
had  forfeited  his  throne.  After  the  resto- 
ration, he  wbs  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
members  of  the  legislative  body,  because 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  not  naturalized. 
In  1815,  Napoleon  appointed  him  direct- 
or of  the  academy  at  Nancy.  At  the  res- 
toration, he  resigned  ^is  post,  and  lives 
now  aa  a  private  individual  His  most 
important  works  are  his  Description  of 
the  Island  of  Corfii  (2  vols.) ;  his  transla- 
tion of  Bom's  (Joanms  phfsiopkUi)  Sped- 
nm  mmmchologia ;  Memoir  on  the  The- 
ory of  Brown ;  Recollections  of  a  Journey 
in  Dalmatia;  On  Tones  and  Sound; 
Short  History  of  the  Royal  House  of  Sa- 
voy and  Piedmont ;  History  of  the  North 
American  Revolutionary  War ;  11  CamUlo 
0  Fe/a  ammdtkUa^  a  much-esteemed  epic 
poem,  m  12  cantos,  published  in  1816; 
Shria  d^Raiia  M  1789  al  1814  (4  vols. 
Ito.),  in  1824^  somewhat  rhetorical,  but  a 
good  picture  of  the  state  of  this  unhappy 
country;.  HisUnrt  dis  PeupUs  cPjfirftc 
(Paris,  1825,  3  vols.),  in  which  he  denies 
to  the  Christian  reh^on  and  to  philoso- 
jhY  the  merit  of  having  civilized  Curope, 
and  attributes  this  effect  to  the  revival  of 
learning. 

BoTTLBS,  by  the  ancients,  were  made 
of  skins  and  leather :  they  are  now  chief- 
ly made  of  thick  f^huB,  of  the  cheapest 


kind,  and  formed  of  the  most  ordinarr 
materials.  It  is  composed  of  sand,  with 
lime,  and  sometimes  clay,  and  alkaline 
ashes  of  any  kind,  such  as  kelp,  barilla, 
or  even  wood  ashes.  The  |;reen  color 
is  owing  partly  to  the  impurities  in  the 
ashes,  Imt  chiefly  to  oxyde  of  iron.  This 
glass  is  stronij,  hard  and  well  vitrified. 
It  is  less  subject  to  corrosion  by  acids 
than  fiint-glaas,  and  is  superior  to  any 
cheap  material  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

BoTTOKRT  is  the  hypothecation  or 
pledge  of  a  vessel  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt  The  creditor  has  no  right  to  take 
possession  of  the  ship,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  the  loan  is  made, 
and  then  (under  a  bottomry  contract  in 
the  usual  form)  only  by  the  intervention 
of  an  admiralty  court  If  the  loan  is  not 
repaid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lender 
applies  to  an  admiralty  court,  which  (the 
truth  of  the  ckdm  being  established)  de- 
crees a  sale  of  the  ship  to  satisfy  the  debt 
The  conditions  of  such  a  contract  nsually 
are,  that,  if  the  ship  is  not  lost  or  destroy- 
ed by  those  risks  which  the  lender  agrees 
to  run,  the  debt  is  to  become  absMtitew 
The  risks  assumed  by  the  lender  are  usu- 
ally the  same  as  are  enumerated  in  a 
common  pohcy  of  insurance.  If  the  ship 
is  wholly  lost  in  consequence  of  these, 
risks,  the  lender  loses  his  loan.  In  case 
of  a  partial  damase,  the  bottomry  bond 
usually  provides  £at  this  damage  shall 
be  borne  by  the  lender  in  the  proportion 
of  the  amount  loaned  to  the  value  of  the 
ship.  If  this  amount  is  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  value  of  the  ship,  the  lender  is  to 
bear  one  half  of  the  amount  of  Auch  loss, 
&c.  As  the  lender  thus  assumes  a  cer- 
tain risk,  he  is  jusdy  eotiUed  to  a  creater 
interest  than  if  he  did  not  thus  take  the 
hazard  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  loan ;  and 
this  is  called  marine  interesl.  He  is  enti- 
tled to  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  his 
loan,  in  addition  to  the  usual  premium  of 
insurance  for  the  same  voyage  or  period. 
The  stipulation  for  such  a  rate  of  marine 
interest  is  not  a  violation  of  the  lavrs 
against  usury,  for  it  is  not  merely  a  com- 
peosation  for  the  use  of  the  money  loan- 
ed, but  also  for  the  risk  assumed.  The 
ship-ovnner  may  borrow  money  on  bot- 
tomry, whether  his  vessel  be  in  port  or  at 
sea.  But  the  captain  of  the  ship^  as  such, 
cannot  so  borrow  when  in  the  port  where 
^e  owner  resides,  or  near  enough  to  con- 
sult him  on  any  emergency.  In  any 
other  port,  he  may  pledge  the  ship  on 
bottomry  for  the  purpose  of  raismj^  money 
for  repaying,  supplymg  and 
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navigitiDg  her,  if  he  can  olMaiD  it  in  no 
other  way.  If  he  borrow  thus  without 
neeeesitVy  the  bond  i^  void,  and  the  lender 
can  looL  only  to  the  penonal  ret^nai- 
bility  of  the  captain. 

BoTs.    (See  (Estnu.) 

BoTZEN,  or  Bolzano  ;  a  town  in  Ty- 
rol, at  the  confluence  of  the  Eisack  and 
the  Ad^,  containing  8100  inhabitants, 
and  1000  houses.  It  has  four  annual 
Airs.  The  rivers  of  the  town,  the  former 
privileges  of  the  bi^op  of  Trent,  and  the 
intersection  of  the  main  roads  leading  to 
Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  at  this 
place,  on  account  of  the  chains  of  moun- 
tains and  the  courses  of  the  streams,  af- 
forded it  great  advantages  for  commerce, 
which  yet  continue,  in  some  decree.  Its 
commerce,  however,  is  much  injured  by 
the  smuggling  over  lake  Como,  and  also 
firom  Svatzerland,  into  Lombardy.  B. 
lies  in  a  valley,  enclosed  by  high  moun- 
tains ;  it  is,  therefore,  excessively  hot  in 
summer,  and  sometimes  even  visited  by 
the  sirocco.  The  finest  fiuits  of  Upper 
Italy  ((tgrunu)  are  produced  here,  if  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  in  winter  on  the  east 
siiiB  of  the  mountain.  Autumn  is  here 
the  most  beautiful  season  in  the  year. 
The  winter  is  generally  short  On  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains  is  produced  a 
]>eculiar  kind  of  red  wine.  In  the  valleys, 
mulbeny-trees  flourish.  B.  is,  therefore, 
tiie  beet  place  for  silk-worms  m  the  Aus- 
trian dominions. 

BoncHAKDON,  Edmund,  bom,  in  1696, 
at  Chaumont-en-Baagni,  son  of  a  sculptor 
and  architect,  apph&d  himself  early  to 
drawing  and  pamting.  He  made  many 
copies,  without,  however,  giving  up  the 
study  of  nature.  In  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  statuary,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  en- 
tered the  school  of  the  yowager  Coustou. 
He  soon  gained  the  highest  prize,  and 
was  made  royal  pensioner  at  Rome.  He 
studied  his  art  partly  in  the  worits  of  anti- 

^oJty,  and  partly  in  those  of  Raphael  and 
lomenichino.  He  executed  several  busts, 
and  was  to  have  ereeted  the  tomb  of 
Clement  XI,  but  the  orders  of  the  king 
recalled  him  to  Paris  in  1732.  Here, 
among  other  wori^s,  he  made  a  large 
group  in  stone,  representing  an  athlete 
overcoming  «  bear.  This  stood  for  a  long 
time  in  the  ^[arden  of  Grosbois.  After- 
wards, he  assisted  in  repairing  the  foun- 
tain of  Neptune  at  Veraailles.  He  exe- 
cuted ten  statues,  which  adorn  the  church 
of  St  Snlpice.  A  monument  to  the  duch- 
ess of  Lauraguais,  made  by  him,  «s  dso 
in  that  church.  The  fountain  in  the  rH< 
dc  OreadUf  which  the  city  of  Paris  order- 


ed to  be  constructed  in  1739,  was  imde 
bv  him,  and  is  considered  hi^  master- 
piece. A  Cupid  which  he  made  for  tiie 
king  was  unsuoceasfuL  For  the  TVmU 
du  Pienu  grwahB^  B.  fUmished  desim, 
fimn  which  the  plates  were  oo^ed.  The 
execution  of  the  greatest  monument  of 
that  period,  the  equestrian  ttatue  of  Louis 
XV,  which  was  erected  by  order  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  was  committed  to  Inm.  He 
labored  13  years  on  this,  with  inoonoeiva- 
ble  peraeverance,  and  has  left,  in  the 
horse,  a  model  which  may  be  ranked 
with  any  work  of  antiquity.  He  died  in 
176S2.  His  designs  are  great  and  accurate. 
His  pieces  bear  the  character  of  simple 
grandeur.  He  put  more  spirit  and  ex- 
pression into  his  sketches  than  into  the 
marine.  In  general,  more  fire  is  to  be 
desired  in  his  sculpture.  The  paintinss 
which  he  executed  at  Rome*  are  bold 
and  powerfiiL  Afterwards  he  adopted  a 
more  polished,  delicate  manner,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  age.  Among  his  scholars, 
Louis-Claude  Vass6,  who  died  in  1772, 
is  distinguished.  Caylus  has  written  his 
life. 

Boucher,  Alexander,  or,  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  call  himself,  firom  the  title 
S'ven  him  in  a  French  journal,  VMtxrni- 
«  du  tfUdony  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
but  eccentric  violinists,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1770.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  played  be- 
fore the  dauphin,  and  at  eight  he  played 
in  public.  He  was  in  unfortunate  cvcum- 
stanc^  in  early  life,  until  he  obtained  a 
place  in  Spain,  under  Charies  IV ,  who  was 
himself  a  very  good  violinist  In  1814^  he 
went  to  England.  At  Dover,  the  custom- 
house officera  were  about  to  seize  his  in- 
strument, but  B.  suddenly  struck  up  ''Ood 
save  the  King,**  with  variations,  and  was 
suffered  to  pass  unmolested.  He  is  as 
remarkable  for  eccentricity  as  for  his  mu- 
sical powers.  He  is  now  ertablished  at 
Berlin.  B.  has  attracted  much  attention  by 
his  resemhlance  to  Napoleon,  ^ose  |;ait, 
demeanor  and  look  he  can  perfoctly  imi- 
tate. Evei^  one  fimcies  he  sees  the  ex- 
emperor  when  B.  folds  his  arms.  He 
declares  this  resembfamce  to  have  been 
disadvantageous  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

Boucher,  Francis;  painter  to  the  king, 
and  director  of  the  acaden^  of  painiere ; 
bom  at  Paris,  1704,  died  1770.  While  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Lemome,  he  gain- 
ed, at  the  age  of  19,  the  first  prize  of  the 
academy.  After  studying  at  Rome  for  a 
short  time,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
styled  the  wmUr  of  tkt  jrraceB---^  tide 
whidi  he  did  not  merit    He  wouki,  per- 
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ha|^  have  risen  to  ezeelleDce,  had  he 
not  yielded  to  the  cornipc  taste  of  his  age, 
and  had  devoted  himaelrmore  completely 
to  his  studies.  The  ease  with  which  he 
executed  made  him  careless.  His  draw- 
ing is  ftulty ;  his  coloring  does  not  har- 
monize, especial]^  in  his  naked  pieces, 
which  are  so  glaring,  that  they  appear  as 
if  the  light  was  reflected  on  them  from  a 
red  curtain.  In  a  word,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  the  corrupter  of  the  French 
sebooL  He  was  neither  envious  nor  av- 
aricious, but  encouraged  younffer  artists 
as  much  as  vras  in  his  power.  The  great 
number  of  his  paintm|8  and  sketches 
show  with  what  rapidity  he  produced 
them.  The  latter  alone  amounted  to 
more  than  10,000.  He  has  also  etched 
some  plates,  and  many  of  his  paintings 
have  been  engraved* 

BoucHES-DU-RndifE  {mouths  of  ihe 
BJume);  a  department  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  the  ancient  government  of 
Provence.  Chief  town,  Marseilles.  Pop. 
in  1827,  396^302.    (See  DepaHmtnts.\ 

BouDiNOT,  Elias,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  2, 1740.  He  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  Huguenots,  who  sought 
reftige  in  America  m>m  religious  perse- 
cution in  France.  He  studied  the  law, 
and  became  eminent  in  that  profession. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  was  appoint«d,  by  congress,  com- 
miasarv-generat  of  prisoners.  In  the  year 
1777,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  con- 
greasy  and,  in  1782,  was  made  president 
of  that  body.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  he  entered  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, where  he  continued  six 
years.  He  then  succeeded  Rittenhouse 
as  director  of  the  mint  of  the  U.  States, 
an  office  which  he  resigned  in  the  course 
of  a  lew  years,  and  lived,  from  that  time, 
at  Buriington,  New  Jersey.  He  devoted 
himself  earnestly  to  Biblical  literature, 
and,  being  possessed  of  an  ample  ibrtune, 
made  munificent  donations  to  various 
charitable  and  theological  institutions. 
The  American  Bible  society,  of  which  he 
became  president,  was  particularly  an 
object  of  his  bounty.  He  died  at  the  age 
of82,  in  October,  1821. 

Boudoir;  a  smaU  room,  simply  and 
gracefully  fitted  up,  destined  for  retire- 
ment (fi^ra  boudtr,  to  pout,  to  be  sulky). 
It  may  be  inckbted  for  its  name  to  an 
angry  husband,  whose  wifis,  when  inclined 
to  pout,  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber. 
The  boudoir  is  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  lady — her  HMctum  aaneionun.  To 
this  she  flies  for  peace  and  solitude  trom 
the  bustle  of  society. 
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BouFFLCRS,  marshal  de,  bom  1644, 
died  1711,  may  be  considered  one  cf  the 
most  celebrated  generals  of  his  age.  He 
was  an  Hev^  of  the  great  Cond^,  of  Tn- 
ronne,  Crequi,  Luxembourg  and  Catinat. 
His  defence  of  Namur,  in  1605,  and  of 
Lille,  in  1706,  are  ftmous.  Tlie  siege  of 
the  K>nner  place  was  conducted  by  king 
William  in  person,  and  cost  the  allies  more 
than  20,000  men.  The  latter  was  con- 
ducted by  prince  Eugene.  An  order  was 
sent  from  Louis  XI V,  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  commanding  B.  to  surrender ;  but 
he  kept  it  secret,  until  all  means  of  de- 
fence were  exhausted.  The  retreat  of 
the  French  after  the  defeat  at  Malt>laquet, 
under  the  direction  of  B.,  was  more  like 
a  triumph  than  a  defeat 

BouFPLERS,  Stanislaus,  cbevafier  de, 
member  of  the  French  academy,  son  of 
the  marchioness  of  B.,  mistress  of  Stanis- 
laus, king  of  Poland,  bom  at  Luneviile, 
1737,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  men  of  his  time,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  die  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners and  convemtioiL  He  was  destined 
for  the  church,  but  declared  that  his  love 
of  pleasure  would  interfere  with  the  du- 
ties of  this  profession.  He  entered  the 
military  career,  was  soon  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Senegal,  and,  while  in  this  office, 
made  many  useful  reflations.  After  his 
retum,  he  devoted  himself  to  that  light 
kind  of  literature  which  distinguished  the 
age  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  much  admired 
by  the  ladies,  and  in  the  higher  circles  of 
the  capita],  as  well  as  in  the  forei^  courts 
vfhich  he  visited.  His  reputation  gave 
him  a  seat  in  the  states-general^  where  he 
was  esteemed  for  his  moderation  and  his 
good  intentions.  After  Aug.  10, 1792,  he 
lefl  France,  and  met  with  a  fKendty  re- 
ception from  prince  Hennr  of  Pmssia,  at 
Reinsberg,  and  Frederic  William  II.  A 
large  grant  was  made  to  him  in  Poland 
for  esUibHshing  a  colony  of  French  emi- 
grants. In  1800,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  which,  in  1804,  procured  him  a 
seat  in  the  French  institute.  He  died 
Jan.  18,  1815.  He  lies  buried  near  the 
abb^  Delille,  and  on  his  tomb  is  this  in- 
scription, written  by  himself^  and  charac- 
teristic of  his  lively  dispontion:  Mu 
cants,  crouez  queje  dors.  His  worics  were 
published  m  8  vols.  12mo.  1815.  His 
mother  was  long  the  ornament  of  the 
court  of  Stanislaus,  during  its  residence 
at  Luneviile,  by  the  graces  of  her  ramd 
and  beauty  of  her  person.  Voltaire  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  maiirigal  which  finishes 
thus:— 
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c  vto  da  bnm  de  Gabrklle 
Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'on  eAt  (fit  de  voos, 
Ifais  on  D^aurait  point  pari^  d'elle. 

She  died  1787.     ' 

BoueAiiryiij.K,  Louis  Antoine  de,  count 
of  the  empire,  Benator,  and  member  of  the 
institute  m  1796,  bom,  1729,  at  Paris, 
died  at  the  same  place,  1811.  At  first  a 
lawyer,  afterwaras  a  distinguished  sol- 
dier, diplomatist  and  scholar,  he  was  ai- 
ways  remarkable  for  his  enerpy  of  char- 
acter. He  fought  bravely  m  Canada, 
under  the  marquis  of  Montcalm,  and  it 
was  principally  owing  to  his  exertions,  in 
1758,  that  a  body  of  5000  French  with- 
stood successful^  an  English  army  of 
16,000  men.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  battle,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  head. 
T4ie  governor  of  Canada,  finding  himself 
unabfe  to  defend  the  colony,  sent  B.  to 
Franco  for  reinforcements.  He  set  off 
in  Nov.,  1758,  and  returned  Jan.,  1759, 
after  the  king  had  made  him  colonel  and 
knight  of  St  Louis.  After  the  battle  of 
Sept  13,  1759,  in  which  Montcalm  was 
killed,  and  the  fiite  of  the  colony  decided, 
B.  returned  to  France,  and  served  with 
distinction  under  Choiseul  Stainville,  in 
the  campaign  of  1761,  in  Germany.  Af- 
ter the  peace,  he  entered  the  navy,  and 
became  one  of  the  greatest  naval  officers 
in  France.  He  persuadM  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St  Malo  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colonv 
in  the  FalKknd  islands,  and  undertook 
the  command  of  the  expedition  himself. 
The  king  appointed  him  captain,  and  B. 
set  sail,  with  his  little  fleet,  in  1763.  But, 
as  the  Spaniards  had  a  prior  claim  to  the 
islands,  France  was  obliged  to  surrender 
them,  and  B.,  having  returned  to  France, 
was  commissioned  to  cany  the  surrender 
into  execution,  on  receiving  fit)m  Spain  a 
remuneration  for  his  expenses.  For  this 
purpose,  he  set  sail,  with  one  fHgate  and  a 
merchant  ship,  from  St  Malo,  Dec.  15, 
1766.  Afler  the  immediate  object  of  his 
voyage  was  accomplished,  he  circumnav- 
igated the  worid,  and  returned  to  St  Ma- 
le, March  16,  1769.  He  enriched  the 
science  of  geography  bv  a  number  of  new 
discoveries.  £i  the  American  war,  he 
commanded  several  ships  of  the  line,  with 
great  honor;  was,  in  1779,  ekef  tPucadrtj 
and,  in  the  following  year,  field-marshal 
in  the  land  forces.  After  1790,  he 
devoted  himself  to  science.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  most  engaging  manners^ 
oblifring,  liberal,  and,  in  every  respect, 
woitny  of  the  greatest  esteem.  He  re- 
tained the  natuial  liveliness  of  his  dispo- 
sition to  a  very  advanced  age. 


BouiiA^  FnuMas  Claude  Amour,  DMr- 

r's  de^  one  of  the  most  cdeboted'of 
generals  of  Louis  XVI,  bom  1739,  at 
Auveivne,  early  entered  on  a  militaiy 
life,  tie  distinguished  himself  in  tfale 
seven  years'  war,  and  was  app<Hnted  gov- 
ernor of  Quadaloupe  in  ITcn,  and  con- 
ouered  Dominica,  St  Eustatia,  Tobago, 
»t  Christopher,  Nevis  and  Montserrat. 
After  the  peace  of  1783,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  fqipointed  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. He  afterwards  travelled  in  England, 
through  Holland  and  a  great  pajrt  of  Ger- 
many, until  he  was  nuule  chief  of  the 
province  TroiB-i:v^ch^  In  the  assem- 
bly of  notables  (1787--88),  he  declared 
for  the  proposea  reforms  of  Calonne, 
which,  however,  were  defeated  by  cardi- 
nal Brienne.  He  was  opposed  to  the  pian 
of  Necker  fi>r  the  union  of  the  provinces. 
At  the  breakmg  out  of  the  revolution,  he 
supported  the  existing  government,  bolii 
in  his  former  province  and  in  Lonaine, 
Alsace  and  Franche-Comt^  It  was  only 
at  the  ursent  desire  of  the  kinj^,  that  he 
swore  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of 
1791.  He  repressed,  in  1790,  the  re- 
bellion of  the  garrijtons  of  Metz  and 
Nancy;  and, although  the  national  assem- 
bly decreed  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
bravery  and  ability  he  had  di^layed  on 
this  occasion,  still  the  revolutionists  dis- 
trusted him.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  made 
preparations  to  assist  Louis  XVl  in  his 
escape.  B.  had  made  his  ananffementa 
well,  and,  had  not  the  king  forbidden  any 
bloodshed,  he  would  certainly  have  res- 
cued him.  Beinff  thus  compelled  to 
leave  the  king  at  Varennes  to  his  ftte,  he 
fled  from  the  dangers  to  which  he  hun- 
self  was  exposed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
revolutionists.  From  Luxembourg,  he 
wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  national 
assembly,  and  then  exerted  hims^  to 
excite  the  foreign  powers  against  the 
republic.  He  succeeded  well  at  Vienna, 
gained  over  Gustavus  III,  and  obtained 
Uie  promise  of  30,000  men  fix>m  the  em- 
press Catharine  II,  to  be  put  under  the 
command  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the 
French  generaL  But  Gustavus  was  mur> 
dered,  the  empress  foigot  her  promises, 
and  B.  went  over  to  England  in  1796. 
Here  he  wrote  his  Memoirs  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  appeared  in  an  English 
translation  (London,  1797V  and,  after  liis 
death,  in  the  origiiiaL  B.  died  at  Loxi- 
don  in  1800. 

Bouillon  ;  a  large  district  in  Ardennea, 
9  miles  wide  and  18  loi^g,  on  the  borders 
of  Luxembourg  and  Liege.  This  woody 
and  mountainous  tr^ct  consists  of  tlie 
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limii  oC  B.  wMb  1960  iafadiitttita,  and  91 
TiUagM  with  1^000  inlMbitaDt&  The 
toWB,  wliieb  »  the  ci^iital  of  *  canton, 
Withkl  the  ammSuemeMi  of  Sedan,  de- 
paitment  of  Ardennefly  iiea  in  the  midac 
of  hillfl,  on  the  left  banic  of  tibe  Semok^ 
which  aboondfl  with  firii,  40  milee  ftom 
Lim  and  18  from  Itoix.  It  haaasiron^ 
easoe  upon  a  rock,  which,  however,  is 
coDMnanded  by  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain&  Godfiej  of  B.  once  poMoJacd  the 
dokedoiti  of  thifl  name.  He  was  duke  of 
Lower  LoftniBe,  and  &  was  bestowed 
vpoo  him  as  belonging  properly  to  the 
eoanty  of  Ardenne.  in  order  to  aupply 
himself  with  funds  ibr  his  expedition  to 
die  Holy  Land,  Godfirev  mortgaged  his 
duchy  of  &,  hi  1009,  to  the  bishop  Albert 
of  Ljege.  After  the  estate  had  been  held 
for  many  years  by  the  bishopric,  the 
houaea  of  La  M aro  and  La  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne  laid  claims  to  R,  but,  m  1041, 
refinqliiahed  th«r  prBteuslons  to  the 
bishop  of  liece  lor  150,000  BrOmnt 
guilden.  In  the  war  of  1073,  France 
Cononeved  B.,  and  Louis  XIV  gave  it^ 
in  1078,  ti>  the  cheralier  La  Tour  d'Au- 
▼erpie,  his  chamberlain.  After  this  timc^ 
it  belonged  to  the  house  of  La  Tour  Until 
the  reroluiion,  when  it  Was  taken  fii>m 
them,  iMr  1793.  The  last  nossewor,  God- 
fi^  Chaiiss  Hsnty  de  k  Teur  d*Auf 
tettfia,  di«Ml  Ilec,  1813l  Br  the  peace 
af  Ptfto,  in  1814  the  dukedom  was  in- 
elnded  in  that  of  Lusemhourff,  which  had 
ftllen  to  the  king  df  the  Netherlands. 
The  Me  of  prince  of  Bl  was  assumed,  in 
1792,  by  Phitip  d'Autergne,  captain  m 
the  British  n^,  and  he  continued  to 
bear  it  til)  his  death,  in  181&  The  con- 
gress tdiich  met  at  Vienna  in  1815  m- 
poiated  eommissloners  to  inyestigate  the 
comparatiire  claims  of  this  nobleman  and 
ptmce  Charlea  of  Rohan.  They  decided 
in  fiiYOr  of  the  latter. 

Boi7ti.r.T,  J.  N.,  a  pedlar  Fmneh 
writer,  bom  of  a  respectable  ftmily  at 
Touts,  aMrtied  fahnseif,  at  first,  to  the 
law;  but  ttiis  study  did  not  prerent  him 
Irom  devodng  himself  to  literatnre.  In 
die  revdlotifMi,  in  which  his  whole  heart 
waa  engaged,  he  united  himself  with 
Mirabeau  and  BamaTe.  About  this  time, 
he  wrote  hia  opera  Peter  the  Great, 
Which  Gritry  set  to  music  At  Toun^ 
where  he  Was  president  of  the  depart- 
ment, judge  of  the  ctril  tribunal,  and  pub- 
lic proeecutor,  his  sense  of  justice  ptfe- 
▼ented  him  ftom  misuslnff  hia  power  to 
the  detriitiem  of  the  opposite  party*  Nei- 
ther the  exoesses  of  the  Vendeans  nor  the 
Itoy  Hi  tha  iavdhittotiaiy  tribunal  were 


eipeileutted  fat  his  goyemaiaia.  WiHl 
La  Chabeaussi^  he  contributed  much 
to  the  introduction  of  primaij  schools. 
When  the  direction  of  public  mstructlon 
passed  fiom  the  hands  of  the  committee 
of  omnizatiott  into  those  of  the  police, 
he  left  his  office,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  drama.  On  account  of  the  prolix- 
ity of  bis  style,  the  critic  d'Araaud  says, 
he  suflers  man  embmipoint  du  sentimenL 
His  L^AM  de  VBpit  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. He  alao  wrote  Modame  df  SSo^ni. 
a  comedy;  Ibr  the  royal  academy  or 
music  he  wrote  Lt$  Jeux  Fhreaux,  and 
some  other  pieces ;  ibr  the  Vauderille 
theatres,  Home  aux  IVmsie* ;  for  the 
opwo  e&lmq^e,  Fanehan,  and  Vhe  F\die. 
His  works  on  education  are  very  popular, 
and  have  been  often jpubhshea.  These 
9nLe8C»nie»kmaimeyLe$C&n9e9$h 
SM  jRZte,  and  some  othen. 

BoUI.BTABD9.      (Sce  PoTlt.) 

BouLoein;  an  old  seaport  town  on 
the  coast  of  Picardy,  now  chief  town  ot 
an  »nndisHmeni  of  388  square  miles, 
with  74,076  inhabitants,  in  the  deparment 
Pas  de  Calais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liane ; 
tot  50^49' 33^' N.;  km.  P  90^59"  E.  It 
consista  of  the  upper  and  lower  town;  the 
latter  of  which  is  called  Botdogne  Mtr  JIfer, 
and  is  fto-  superior  to  the  former  in  the 
beauty  of  its  houses  and  streets  Both 
parts  contain  together  over  10,000  inhab- 
itants, and  about  1000  houses,  and  a  Inr- 
bor,  which  is  too  shaUow  for  huge  vess^ 
of  war,  but  the  torgest  merchant  vessels 
can  go  in  and  out,  at  high  tide,  without 
danger.  Whh  a  ftiTorabie  wind,  vMsels 
can  reach  the  coasia  of  Engknd  m  two  or 
three  hours  flom  this  phu^.  Bonaparte, 
therefore,  ordered  the  naibor  to  be  made 
deeper,  and  a  number  of  Tessels  to  be 
built,  in  order  to  transport  the  army  in- 
temled  f<Hr  the  hivasion  of  England,  and 
somd  small  forts  and  batteries  to  be  erect- 
ed, in  order  to  strengthen  the  hflitM>r  and 
the  town.  A  torge  army  remained  here 
for  many  months  in  a  camp,  which  al- 
most reaembled  a  town^  waiting  to  em- 
hark;  when,  upon  the  fareakinff  out  of 
hostilities  with  Austria,  1805,  they  were 
called  to  other  ptoces.  B.  is  a  bishopric, 
contains  0  churches,  an  hospital,  anejc- 
change,  a  maritime  court,  a  aoriety  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  oo&mierce  and 
the  arts,  a  schM>l  for  instruction  in  navi- 
gation, sea  baths,  manufiictories  of  soap, 
earthen-ware,  Haen  and  woollen  dotha. 
Herring  and  mackerel,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  cau|^  off  the  coast.  Cham- 
pagne and  Buivundy  wines,  coal,  com, 
lamer,  hnen  and  woollen  smflb,  are  ike 
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articles  of  export.  Four  sieeni'boats  run 
fiom  this  place  to  Ihigland. 

fioujLoenE,  Wood  of  ;  a  pleaaant  grove 
near  the  gates  of  Paris,  mentioDed  in  all 
the  French  romances.  The  greatest  jiart 
of  the  old  trees  were  destroyed  during 
the  revolution.  When  Napoleon  chose 
St.  Cloud  for  a  summer  residence,  be  or- 
dered young  trees  to  be  planted,  had  the 
place  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  the  wood 
stocked  with  game,  so  that  it  became 
more  a  place  of  resort  than  before.  From 
July,  lol5,  to  September,  the  Ikigilsh 
troops  under  lord  Wellington  were  sta- 
tioned in  it,  and  cut  down  the  nooet  beau- 
tiful trees,  old  and  younf,  for  barracks. 
For  a  long  time,  it  haa  been  the  duel- 
ground  of  the  Parisians.  Here  was  ma- 
ny a  partU  fine ;  and  gay  equipages  and 
honemen  often  enlivened '  tne  place. 
Through  the  principal  walk  die  pious 
world  made  pilgrimages  to  Longchamps. 
Here  Montgiffiers  (IxAlloons)  were  first 
raised — Cuvier  discovered,  by  geological 
investigations,  that  the  soil  of  the  wood  is 
alluvial.  Petrified  trunks  of  trees  are 
found  in  it  at  a  great  depth,  as  are  also 
the  bones  of  elephants,  oxen,  elks,  and 
other  mammaiUu  The  wild  plants  of  the 
place  are  only  those  which  prefer  a  rich 
alluvial  soil.  The  litde  castles  of  Madrid 
'tuid  Bagatelle  lie  near  the  wood,  which 
no  traveller  should  omit  seeing. 

BouLTON,  Matthew,  a  celebrated  engi- 
neer, was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  17%. 
After  being  educated  at  a  grammar-school, 
he  was  instructed  in  drawing  by  Wor- 
lidge,  and  he  also  studied  mathematics. 
He  engaged  in  business  as  a  nianufacturer 
of  hardware,  and,  as  early  as  1745,  he  is 
said  to  have  invented,  and  brought  to  great 
perfection,  inlaid  steel  buckles,  buttons, 
watch-chains,  &c.,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities were  exported  to  France,  whence 
they  were  repurchased  with  avidity  bv 
the  Euji^lish,  as  **  the  offiiprin^  of  French 
ingenuity."  In  1763,  B.,  findmg  his  man- 
umctoiy  at  Birmlngbam  too  confined  for 
his  purposes,  purchased  a  lease  of  the 
Soho,  about  two  miles  distant,  in  the 
county  of  Stafibrd.  This  spot,  then  a 
banen  heath,  was  gradually  converted 
into  an  extensive  manufactory  and  school 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  where  ingenious 
men  found  ample  employment  for  their 
talents  &wa  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
patriotic  proprietor.  The  introduction  of 
that  important  machine  the  steam-engine, 
at  Soho,  led  to  a  connexion  between  B. 
and  James  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  who  became 
partnen  in  trade  in  1769.  Among  the 
many  great  undertakings  in  which  these 


gentlemen  were  eagaged^  one  <^th6  nMSt 
useful  and  important  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  coinage.  In  beauty  and  ac- 
curacy of  execution,  tba  coins  struck  at 
the  Soho  manufiu!loi7  have  rarely  been 
surpassed ;  and  the  reform  thus  effected 
in  tne  state  of  the  English  national  cur- 
rency confers  the  highest  honor  on  those 
with  whom  it  originated.  About  the  year 
1773,  was  invented,  at  the  establishment 
of  Bouhon  and  Watt,  a  method  of  copjr- 
U'g*  by  ^  mechanical  process,  paintings  m 
oi^  so  as  to  produce  fiic-similes  of  the 
originals^  sufficiently  accurate  to  deceive 
a  practised  connoisseur.  The  variouB 
mechanical  inventions^and  improvements 
which  originated,  more  or  1m  directiv, 
from  the  genius  and  application  of  A, 
are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  specificar 
tion.  His  long  life  was  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly devoted  to  the  advanceromit  of 
the  useful  arts,  and  the  promoti<m  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  his  country. 
He  died  at  Soho,  Aug.  17, 1809,  and  was 
interred  in  the  parish-church  of  Hands- 
worth.  600  of  his  woricmen  attended  his 
funeral,  each  of  whom  had  a  silver  medal 
presented  to  him,  which  had  been  struek 
fi>r  the  occasion.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  societies  of  London  and  Edinbur^, 
and  an  associate  of  several  scientific  m- 
stitutions  abroad.  His  Dumners  and  oon- 
venaation  are  said  to  have  been  higUy 
ftscinating,  and  his  private  character  was 
extremely  respectable.  He  left  an  only 
son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  establish- 
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ment  at  Soho.- 
UshedatBii 

Bounty,  in  pblitieal  economy,  is  a  re- 
ward or  premium  granted  to  particular 
^ecies  of  trade  or  production.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  encouragement  of  domes- 
tic, in  competition  with  foreign,  industry 
or  trade  (which  is  one  species  of  indus- 
try |,  will  be  treated  of  under  other  heads, 
ana  only  those  ciroumstances  mentioned, 
in  this  place,  which  distinguish  bounties 
from  other  species  of  encouragement. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  fii«t  place, 
that  the  ceneral  principle  is  ti^e  same, 
whether  the  encouragement  is  given  to  a 
particular  species  of  education,  as  that  in 
the  clerical  profession,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  encoura|[eraent,  direet  or 
indirect,  time  immemorial ;  or  education 
in  general ;  or  a  particular  kind  of  literaiy 
productions,  as  tne  best  poetical  composi* 
tion ;  or  a  treatise  on  some  scientific  sub- 
ject, as  one  on  light  and  heat  (for  which 
count  Rumford  has  provided  a  premium, 
in  the  funds  left  by  nim  to  the  AmericaEi 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences) ;  or  to  sobhq 
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apienlttml  or  manuftetiirBd  product,  m 
in  the  otM  of  the  pramiunifl  formerly 
gnxAed  by  Engfaoid  on  the  exportation  of 
wh^aty  end  those  given  by  agricuhural 
societies  in  the  U.  States^  for  the  greatest 
production  of  any  kind  of  grain  on  a 
giren  extent  of  land,  or  the  best  threshing 
or  winnowing  machine,  dec    In  all  these 
instances,  the  general  doctrine  is  assumed 
and  presuppoMd,  that  the  euccessfhl  di- 
VBCtion  oftalent  or  industry  to  the  species 
of  art  or  mode  of  production  indicated 
will  be  beneficial  to  the   public.    The 
utility  of  the  bounty  will  depend  upon 
the  eorrectnesB  of  this  assumption.    All 
bounties  or  premiums  are  not  offered  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  talent  and 
industry  to  tne  exclusion  of  foreign  com- 
petition.   Many  of  those  o^red  by  the 
Britiah  and  French  govermnents,  and  by 
private  associations,  are  held  out  to  all 
oompetitorB  indiscriminately ;  and,  where 
the  object  is  uiiiveraal  improvement,  this 
IS  one  of  the  appropriate  modes  of  encour- 
agement, though  others  concur  with  it, 
such  as  the  monopolies  of  copyrights  and 
patents,  and  the  honors  and  distinctions 
confonred  on  those  who  make  any  inr- 
portant  improvement    But  if  the  object 
be  to  fiivor  the  domestic  production  of 
any  article  which  is  consunfied  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  supply  of  which  ?rill 
empk^  many  hands,  bounties  are  only 
the  firat  steps  in  promoting  it;  for,  when 
the  species  of  productioo  is  once  introdu- 
ced to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  consumption,  or  so  fkr  introduced  that 
it  can  readily  be  pucdied  to  the  limits  of  the 
national  demand,  the  production  is  more 
usttfldiy,  and  may  be  more  economically, 
aostained  by  a  tax  or  prohibition  of  the 
foreign  substitute.    It  was,  for  instance, 
«  veiy  expenave  mode  of  encouraging 
the  domestic  production  of  grain  in  Great 
Britain,  to  offer  a  bounty  upon  the  export- 
ation, for  it  was  buying  a  place  in  the 
foreign  maiket ;  and  though  the  bounty 
went  to  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom, 
namely,  the  Britini  landholders,  yet  expe- 
rienoe  abundantly  shows  that  a  govern- 
ment may  oppress,  derange,  and,  possibly, 
paralys&e,  its  industry,  by  pensions,  re- 
wanis  and  gratuities  to  its  ovm  subjects. 
The  object  of  the  bounty  was  to  encour- 
age the  home  production,  by  guarantying 
that  the  domestic  should  be  generally 
higher  than  the  foreign  maiket  price,  l^ 
the  eKceu  of  the  amoimt  of  the  bounty 
over  that  of  the  fieight  paid  on  the  ex- 
portation.   If  the  government  had,  at  the 
flame  time,  inqmnd  an  additional  land- 
tax,  pioporticcial  to  the  enhaneraoent  of 
■^^^  19* 


rents  occasioned  by  the  corn-bounty,  it 
would  thus  have  derived  a  neat  revenue. 
If  the  land-tax  could,  in  &m  case,  have 
been  exactly  proportioned,  on  each  estate, 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  rents  in  conse- 
quence of  the  boimty,  the  bounty  and 
land-tax  would  have  consthnted  a  tax 
on  the  consumption  of  wheat,  without  af- 
footing  the  value  or  rent  of  land.    But  no 
tax  on  land  seems  to  have  been  levied  as 
a  counterpart  to  the  bounty ;  one  object 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  promote 
the  culture  of  grain,  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  so  necessary  an  arti- 
cle, for  which,  in  time  of  war,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  depend  upon   foreisn 
sources.    The  odier  object  was,  probably, 
to  raise  or  sustain  rents ;  at  least,  as  that 
was  its  tendency,  the  agricuhtunl  interest 
would  ffivor  the  measure  on  this  ground. 
But  the  resuh  was  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
by  the  nation,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
export  trade  in  com ;  and  the  question 
then  arose,  whether  the  advantages,  di- 
rect and  incidental,  of  that  trade,  were 
suflScient  to  compensate  for  the  tax;  and, 
after  a  long  experiment,  the  nation  finally 
became  convinced  that  they  were  not  so, 
and  the  bounty  was  abolished.    Biit  they 
secured  its  objects,  in  some  degree,  by  a 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  grain, 
except  at  times  when  the  prices  in  the 
home  market  rose  to  an  unusual  height, 
which  was  specified  in  these  acts,  which 
have  since  been  so  modified,  that,  at  a  cer- 
tain price  in  the  home  market,  the  im- 
portation becomes  alk>wable  at  a  certain 
duty,  and,  at  a  higher  rate  of  prices,  the 
duty  is  less.    The  supply  of  the  home 
maiket  is  thus  secured  to  the  agricultur- 
ists, within  certain  lihuts  of  price,  and 
they  are  previously  certain  or  no  other 
than  domestic  competition  below  those 
prices:  in  short,  they  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  as  long  as  they  throw 
into  it  a  quantity  sufiicient  to  supply  the 
consumption,  and  fmreign  grain  is  intro- 
duced only  in  case  of  a  rise  of  price  ap- 
paiendy  mdicating  an  inadequate  stock 
m  the  country.    The  only  way  of  making 
up  the  deficiency  of  scant  crops  is  by  im- 
portation.   If  an  ordinary  crop  supplies  a 
fai^e  export  trade,  a  blight  would  leave  a 
smaller,  or  perhaps  no  deficiency  of  the 
home  production  for  the  home  consump- 
tion.   But  no  regulation,  except  the  pun- 
lie  granary  system,  would  provide  a^nst 
an  occafflonal  resort  to  foreign  supplies. 
If  the  present  regulations  secure  a  pro- 
duction Commensurate  with  the  consump- 
tion, in  ofdimiy  yeafs,  it  will  be  attended 
with  neariy  aft  the  advantages  of  the 
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boun^  system,  without  beiog  liable  to  its 
objections,  which  arise  fit>m  the  direct 
purchase  of  a  foreign  export  trade,  with- 
out any  means  of  making  that  particular 
trade  reimburse  the  expenditure.    This 
shows  us  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
bounty  system,  which  is  a  more  cumbrous 
and  burthensome  one  than  even  that  of 
mon()poiies,  when  appUed  directly  and 
permanendy  to  the  supply  of  foreign  mar- 
kets.    It  can  be  advantageously  apphed 
only  at  the  opening  of  such  a  trade,  to 
meet  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  this  species  of  encouragement. 
One  other  class  of  cases  may,  properly 
enough,  be  made  the  subjects  of  bounties 
or  premiums;  namely,  the  productions 
of  extraordinary  efforts  of  ingenuity  and 
skill.    A  competition  is  in  this  wav  ex- 
cited, by  which  none  suffers,  and  all  the 
efibcts  of  which  are  beneficial  to  a  com- 
munity.   There  is  one  other  class  of  cases 
in  which  nations  have  offered  bounties ; 
namely,  to  species  of  industry  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  which  the  national  secunty  is 
supposed  to  be,  in  some  measure,  involv- 
ed.   The  suppMt  of  the  British  navy,  for 
instance,  is  supposed  to  depend,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  fisheries,  smce  tliese  are 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  seamen.     The   British,  government, 
therefore,  encourages  this  species  of  in- 
dustry by  bounties.    This  kmd  of  boun- 
ties has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price 
of  fish  in  the  British  market.    If  the  re- 
duction of  the  cost  of  this  article  increases 
the  consumpdon,  and  creates  a  large  ex- 
port, then  tne  bounty  has  the  effect  of 
training  mora  seamen  in  this  branch  of 
business  than  would  otherwise  resort  to 
it.    The  advantages,  however,  obtained 
by  the  bounty,  over  what  would  result 
from  the  prolubition  of  foreign  fish,  are, 
probably,   inconsiderable,  and  are  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price.    Bounties  are  a 
more  expensive  mode  of  encouragement 
than  duties  and  prohibitions,  as  the  money 
must  be  first  collected  by  a  tax,  and  then 
distributed  in  bounties— aproceas  in  which 
a  loss  of  from  2  to  20  per  cent  is  sustain- 
ed—that is,  a  bounrr  of  100  dollars  costs 
tlie  nation  from  102  to  120  dolkrs,  ac- 
cording as  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  the  revenue  is  more  or  less  expensive. 
BouRBoir.    The  founder  of  this  family, 
which  has  governed  France,  Spain,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  Lucca  and  Parma  (q.  v.),  is 
Robert  the  Strong,  who,  in  861,  became 
duke  of  Neustria,  and,  in  866,  lost  his  life 
in  a  battle  against  the  Normans.    Some 
trace  his  descent  finom  Pepm  of  Heristel, 


others  fipom  a  natural  son  of  CaMoiensifBe, 
and  othen  fii^m  the  kings  of  Lombaifd^. 
It  is  certain  that  the  two  sons  of  tut 
Robert  were  kings  of  France.    The  elder 
named  £ude8,  ascended  the  throne  in  888, 
and  died  ih  898 ;  the  younger,  Robert,  in 
9Zi,  and  died  92a    The  eldest  son  of 
this  Robert  was  Hugh  the  Gfeat,  duke  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  count  of  Paris  and 
Orieans.    Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great   (great   granoson   of  Robert   the 
Strong),  founded  the  third  French  dynas- 
ty, in  987.    (See  C^et)    One  of  his  de- 
scendants, named  Robert,  was  the  root  of 
the  elder  line  of  4he  dukes  of  Buigundy, 
which  became  extinct  in  1361.    A  de- 
scendant of  this  Robert,  Henry  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  first  reg^eut  of  Portugal  u 
1095,  where  his  legitimate  descendants 
became  extinct  in  1^3*    Pierre  de  Oour- 
tenay,  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  in  the 
fifth  generadon,  was  lather  and  ancestor 
of  many   emperora  of  CoDStantinof^ 
The  house  of  Anjou,  which  was  descend- 
ed fit>m  Hugh  Capet  in  the  eicfath  genera- 
tion, possessed  the  throne  of  Naples  for 
two  centuries,  and,  for  some  tune,  that  of 
Hungary.    Another  descendant  of  Huch 
Capet,  m  the  tenth  degree,  founded  the 
house  of  Navarre,  whidi  continued  fitNon 
1328  to  1425.    A  second  fanuljT  of  Anjou, 
descended  firom  Hufh  Capet  in  the  13th 
degree,  gave  some  distinguished  princes 
to  Provence.    In  the  same  deme,  the 
younger  line  of  the  powerfiil  dukes  of 
Burgundy  derived  its  origin  fit>m  him. 
This  line  became  extinct  vnth  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  in  1477,  whose  suc- 
cessor, Maria,  married  Maximiliaja,  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  became  grandmother 
of  Charles  V.    All  these  lines,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Burgundy,  are  de- 
scended fiiom  Anna  Jaroslawna,  a  Russian 
princess,  wife  of  Henry  I,  in  1051.    Rob- 
ert, earl  of  Clermont,  second  son  of  St. 
Louis,  married  Beatrice,  duchess  of  R 
In  this  way,  the  city  of  B.  TArchambaud, 
or  B.  les  Bains,  in  the  department  of 
Alli^r  (formeriy  Bimrhonnaiijj  became  the 
birthpkice  of  die  house  of  R,  and  Louis 
I,  duke  of  B.,  son  of  Robert  and  Beatrice, 
its  founder.    Two  branches  took  their  or- 
igin from  the  two  sons  of  this  Louis  duke 
of  B.,  who  died  in  1341.    The  elder  line 
was  that  of  the  dukes  of  B.,  which  be- 
came extinct  at  the  death  of  the  constable 
of  B.,  m  1527,  in  the  assault  of  the  city 
of  Rome.    The  younger  vras  that  of  the 
counts  of  La  Marche,  afterwards  counts 
and   dukes   of    Vend6me.      Of    these, 
Charles  duke  of  Vend^me,  who  died  in 
1537,  had  two  sons,  who  became  the 
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foandmrB  cff  tbe  foUowinir  liaes.    Anthony 
of  Navvte,  &ther  of  Heniy  IV,  is  the 
origin  of  the  royal  house  of  B. ;  the  el- 
der  line  of  which  govems  Ffanee,  and 
hnmchea  of  the  same  rule  in  Spain  (since 
1701),  in   the   Two   Sicilies   (where  a 
branch  of  Uie  Snanish  Bourrons   was 
established  in  1735),  and  in  Lucca  (Par- 
ma was  ceded  to  the  last  branch  in  1/48); 
the  younger  line  is  the  ducal  house  of 
Oiieans.    From  the  other  son,  Louis,  is 
derived  the  ducal  ffunOy  of  Cond^,  which 
is  divided  into  the  houses  of  Cond^  and  of 
Conti.    The  French  revolution  overthrew 
the  house  of  Capet  from  1792  to  1814  in 
France;  from  1808  to  1814  in  Spam; 
from  1806  to  1815  in  Naples ;  from  1801 
to  1817  in  Parma;  and  also  in  Etruria, 
where  a  Bouibon  niled,  by  means  of  Na- 
poleon, from  1801  to  1807.    The  throne 
of  Ferdinand  IV  alone  was  upheld  by  tbe 
Engliah  at  Palermo.    After  the  fiOl  of  Na- 
polfion,  in  1814^  the  Bourbons  succeeded 
afiain  to  the  throne  of  France.     The 
histoiy  of  the  Bourtmn  race  is  connected 
with  a  great  pait  of  the  history  of  Europe. 
We  shall  here  give  a  general  view  of 
tbe  family  of  B.    After  the  death   of 
Charies  I V  the  Fair,  the  last  of  the  old 
fatanch  of  the  Capets,  in  1328,  tbe  house 
of  Valois  came  to  the  throne  in  tbe  per- 
son of  Philip  IV.    This  house  became 
extinct,  in  1589,  by  the  murder  of  Henry 
m.    Henry  IV  of  B.  (kinjr  of  Navarre), 
a  deecendant  of  Louis  I,  duke  of  B.,  in 
the    eighth   degree,   succeeded   to    the 
throne  liy  right  of  inlieritance,  and  main- 
tained his  power  by  his  own  personal 
greatness.    His  father,  Anthony,  had  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Navarre  through 
his  wife,  who  inherited  it,  and  Henry 
now  added  it  to  the  French  dominions. 
Anthony's  younger  brother,  Louis,  prince 
of  Conde,  was  the  founder  of  the  hne  of 
Cond^.  There  were,  therefore,  two  chief 
branches  of  the  Bourbons — the  royal,  and 
that  of  Cond^.    The  royal  branch  was 
divided  by  the  two  sons  of  Louis  XIII, 
the  elder  of  whom,  Louis  XIV,  continued 
the  chief  branch,  which,  under  his  de- 
scendants Louis  (the  dauphin)  and  Philip 
V,  vres  separated  into  tbe  eider  or  royal 
French  branch,  and  the  younger  or  royal 
Spanish   branch;    wliilst   the   younger, 
Philip  I,  founded  the  house  of  Orleans, 
when  he  received  the  duchy  of  Orieans 
from  Louis  XIV.    The  kings  of  the  elder 
or  French  line  of  the  house  of  B.  run  in 
this  way  :->Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  XIV, 
XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  and  Charies  X. 
(For  the   kings  of  the  younger  royal 
Ixanch,  see  %am.)— The  house  of  B. 


consisted,  in  1896,  of  the  fbUoFmog 
branches  and  members:— wl.  The  Toy2 
French  hne.  1.  Charies  X  (<}•  v.) ;  3.  his 
son,  Louis  Anthony,  danism,  duke  of 
Angoul^me  (q.  v.) ;  3.  the  dauj^^ess, 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI,  Maria  Theresa 
Charlotte,  bom  I>ec.  19, 1778 ;  4.  Caro- 
line Ferdinande  Louiqp,  bom  1793,  wid- 
ow of  the  duke  of  Berri,  seeood  son  of 
tfaejpresent  king  ChaiicB  X,  murdered  in 
1820,  has  a  daughter,  Louise,  nuuktMi- 
$eiU  de  Dranee,  bom  Sept  5S],  1819,  and 
a  son,  Heniy,  duke  of  Boindeauz,  boNm 
Sept  29,  1820,  petU-JUs  de  lYanetj  heii 
apoarent,  by  whose  birth  the  house  of 
Oneans  have  lost  theur  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  of  France.  In 
1826,  Charies  X  appointed  the  duke  of 
Riviere  his  govemor,  the  bishcm  of  Stnu»- 
burg,  Tharin,  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  his 
instructer,  and  the  counts  Maupas  and 
Barban^ois  assistant  instnicters.— B.  The 
house  of  Bourbon  in  Spain,  and  its  branch 
in  Italy,  founded  ^  ^^£  ^'  second 
grandson  of  Louis  AlV.  (This  line,  by 
compact,  stands,  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  France,  next  after 
that  of  Orieans.)  I.  The  chikbnen  of  . 
Charies  IV,  king  of  Spain  (died  at  Naples, 
Jan.  19, 1819),  and  his  vrife,  Maria  LcMiisa 
of  Parma  (died  at  Rome,  Jan.  2, 1819). 
These  are  as  follows:  1.  Charlotte,  bom 
1775,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  whose 
son,  Peter  of  Alcantara,  now  emperor  of 
Brazil,  married  Leopoldine,secona  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  X,  emperor  of  Austria ;  2. 
the  son  of  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa, 
queen-dowager  of  Etouria  (died  March 
13, 1824),  Charles  Louis,  bom  at  Madrid, 
1799,  duke  of  Lucca  (afterwards  of  Par- 
ma^ who  married  the  second  daughter 
of  Victor  Emanuel,  former  king  of  Sar 
dinia,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  Ferdinand, 
Jan.  14, 1623 ;  Z.  Ferdinand  VII  (q.  v.), 
kin^  of  Spain;  4.  Charles,  infimt  of 
Spain,  bom  1788,  lives  at  Madrid,  mar- 
ried Maria  Francises,  third  daughter  of 
the  hue  king  of  Portugal,  who  has  borne 
him  two  sons — Charles,  bom  Jan.  3], 
1818,  and  Ferdinand,  Oct.  19,  1824;  5. 
Isabella,  bom  1789,  second  wife  of  Fran-  ' 
cis  I,  king  of  the  Sicilies,  had  five  sons 
and  six  daughters ;  6.  Francis  of  Paula, 
infimt  of  Spain,  bora  at  Madrid,  1794, 
married,  in  1819,  his  niece,  Louisa,  sec- 
ond dauffhter  of  Francis  I,  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  by  his  second  wifi),  Isabella ; 
he  has  had  two  sons— Francis,  duke  of 
Cadiz,  bom  at  Madrid,  May  18, 1822,  and 
Charles,  duke  of  SeviUe,  bora  June  12, 
1824.  II.  Brothers  of  Charies  IV.  L 
Ferdinand  I,  king  of  the  Two  SiciUes 
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<q.  t.),  died  Jan.  4,  i80S.    Ifis  ehikben 
1^  hk  fint  wife,  Guoliiie  of  Austria,  are, 
a.   the  preaent  king,  Francia  I,  whose 
daughter,  by  hia  first  mairiage  widi  Clem- 
entina of  Austria,  is  Caroline,  widow  of 
the  duke  of  Berri  and  mother  of  tibe 
duke  of  BourdeAix ;  &.  Christina,  wife  of 
Charles  Felix,  who  became  kinff  of  Sar- 
dinia in  1831 ;  c.  Amalie,wifeorthe  dtdce 
of  Orieans,  Louis  Phili|i,  mother  of  nine 
Hring  children;    d.  Leopold,  prince  of 
Salerno,  married  Maria  Clementina,  third 
'  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.    % 
Gatviel  Anthony  Francis  Xaver,  inftnt  of 
Spain,  died  in  1788 ;  his  son  Peter  mar- 
ried Thereaa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Portugal,  died  in  1812,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
learing  a  son,  gfebastian  Maria,  infimt  or 
Spain,  bom  in  1811.    From  the  marriage 
or  the  brother  of  Charies  III,  Louis  Antho- 
ny Jacob,  with  Theresa  of  Ballabriga  and 
Drummond,  duchess  of  Chinchon,  daugh- 
ter of  an  Amgonian  captain  of  infantry, 
haTe  sprung,  don  Louis  Maria  of  Bour- 
bon, archbishop  of  Toledo ;  Caroline  Jo- 
sephine Antoine,  wife  of  don  Manuel 
Godoj,  prince  of  peace ;  and  Maria  Lou- 
isa of  Bourbon,  who  married,  in  1817,  the 
duke  of  San  Fernando,  grandee  of  Spain. 
— 0.  The  coUateral  branch  of  the  royal 
French  line  of  Bomhon-Orieana,  which, 
by  the  rerohition,  lost  the  peerajne  of  thift 
name,  and  which  deriTes  its  origin  fiom 
Philip  I,  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :    L  Louis  Philip,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon-Orieans,  bom  1773  (see  (Means) ;  3. 
Eugenie  Adelidde  Louise,  mademoiadk 
^Orkanty  sister  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
bom  1777.-^Z>.  Of  the  line  of  Cond^, 
second  branch  of  the  house  of  B.,  the 
following  tndiiiduals,  of  the  branch  of 
Bourbon-Oond^,  were  firing  in  1896: — 
Louis  Henry  Joseph,  duke  of  B.,  son  of 
Louis  Joseph,  duke  of  B.,  prince  of  Con- 
d^  (see  Condi),  who  died  ui  1818.    (His 
sister  Loiiise  Adelaide,  princess  of  Cond^, 
bom  in  1757,  lired  in  £ngfaind,  in  a  con- 
vent at  Norfolk ;  in  1768,  was  abbess  at 
Remiremont ;  entered  a  convent  at  Turin 
in  1795 ;  became,  in  December,  1816,  di- 
rectress of  a  convent  at  Paris,  and  died 
March    10,    1894.)     Charies   Charolois, 
prince  of  Cond^  had  two  natural  daugh- 
ters, afterwards  legitimated,  one  cf  whom, 
Charlotte  Margaret  Elisabeth,  nujuUmoi' 
Mtte  de  Bourion,  married  the  count  of 
L6wendah],  now  Danish  major-generaL 
Tb6  ^cond  branch,  Bouribbn-Conti,  be- 
came extinct  by  the  deMh  of  Louis  Fron- 
ds Joseph  of  B.,  prince  of  Conti,  March 
13,1814.    In  1815,  Louie  XVIII  ffianted 
his  two  natural  sons^  the  lords  of  Hatton- 


ville  and  Removille,  permiamm  to  as 
Sume  the  name  and  arms  of  Bouriwn- 
ContL  The  countess  of  Mont-Cair-Kaim, 
Gabrielle  Louisa,  is  considered  as  the  nat- 
ural daughter  of  prince  Louis  of  Bonr- 
bon-ContL  She  was  a  kni|^t  of  the  order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  belonged  to  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  and  died  at  Paris,  70  years 
of  age,  March  29, 18SKL  She  served  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  with  honor  for 
some  time.  G6the  has  taken  the  materi- 
als for  his  Eugenia,  the  Natural  Dausfater, 
from  the  biography  of  this  lady,  pubOshed 
"ftrT796.  (See  Hutoire  du  Bounannab  ef 
des  Bowhons,  by  CoifSer  Demoret,  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  deputies^  Paris, 
1818,  2  vols.;  and  Achaintre's  jHutoire 
tknmolfu^ique  d  ginialoeique  de  la  MaUan 
nmak  &  Baurhan,  Pans,  1834,  8  vols.) 
The  Memaires  rdatify  a  la  FamQU  rowde 
de  Dranee  petuhaU  la  Revolutionj  puSiUt 
d'tqnrii  le  Jbumidj  fyc,  de  la  Prineiim  dt 
LambaUe  (Psris,  1826, 9  vols.),  is,  through- 
out a  miserable  work. 

BooRBON,  Charles^  duke  of^  or  eonHa- 
hU  of  Bourion,  son  of  Gilbert,  count  of 
Montpensier,  and  Clara  of  Gonzaga,  was 
bom  m  1489 ;  received  from  Francis  I,  in 
the  26tb  year  of  hie  affe,  the  sword  of 
constable.  By  the  eoobiess  with  which 
he  fiioed  death  in  poets  cf  the  greatest 
hazard,  he  excited  the  admutition  of  his 
feUow-soldiers.  When  viceroy  of  Mikm, 
he  won  all  hearts  by  his  frankness  and 
aj&bility.  His  ftme  was  not  yet  tarnish- 
ed, when  the  injustice  of  his  lung  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  offices,  banished  mm  from 
France,  and  brought  the  ftmily  of  Bour- 
bon into  disgrace,  in  which  state  it  con- 
tinued until  the  conclusion  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  Some  historians  declare, 
that  the  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  mother 
of  Francis  I,  had  fillen  in  love  with  the 
young  constable,  and  conld  not  endure 
the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  her 
passion :  otners  relate,  that,  influenced  by 
avaricious  motives,  she  laid  claim  to  thue 
estates  of  Charles  of  B.,  and  obtahied 
possession  of  them  by  a  judicial  procesa. 
Whatever  may  be  tfaie  Urue  cause  of  fa^ 
conduct,  it  is  certain  that  she  strove  to 
invalidate  a  formal  donation  of  Louis  XII. 
The  constaMe,  enraged  at  seeing  himself 
deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  mother  of 
the  kinff  whom  he  had  senred  with  so 
much  fidelity  and  zeal,  listened  to  tiie 
proposals  made  him  by  Charies  V  and 
the  king  of  Eiudand.  He  experienced 
the  usual  fate  of  deserters:  he  was  well 
received  while  his  services  wero  neeM, 
but  narrowly  watched  to  secure  his  fidel^ 
ity.    Elxposed  as  he  was  to  the  contempt 
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of  the  Spiuiish  nobUity,  and  the  jeakHuy 
of  the  generelB  of  Charies  Y,  iiothinff  re* 
mained  to  him  but  his  courage  and  re* 
pentance.  His  ability,  however,  induced 
the  emperor  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
command  of  an  army,  and  to.  treat  him 
with  honor.  He  was  abneady  beyond  the 
confines  of  France,  when  Francis  I  sent  to 
demand  the  sword  which  he  bore  as  con- 
stable, and  the  badge  of  his  order.  His 
answer  dispLays  the  anguiah  of  his  heart — 
''The  king  took  from  me  my  sword  at 
Valendennes,  when  he  gave  to  d'Alencon 
the  conmiand  of  the  vanguard,  which  be- 
longed to  me :  the  badge  of  my  order  I 
left  under  my  pillow  at  Chantelles."  His 
flight  was  a  misfortune  to  France ;  the 
expedition  of  Francis  into  Italy  was  ar« 
rested.  Having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  imperial  troops,  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Marseilles,  but 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  Pavia. 
Wh«i  Francis  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Madrid,  he  went  there  in  person,  that  he 
might  not  be  forgotten  in  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  monarchs ;  but  Charles  V 
drinyed  concluding  them,  and  B.  discov- 
ered that  he  could  not  trust  the  emperor, 
who  had  even  promised  him  his  sister  in 
marriage.  Compelled  to  smother  his  re- 
sentment, he  returned  to  Milan,  maintain- 
ed possession  of  Italy  by  the  terror  of  his 
arms^  and  obtained  so  much  authority  as 
to  become  an  object  of  susjMcion  to  the 
emperor,  who,  in  order  to  weaken  him, 
remoed  to  grant  him  the  necessaiy  sup- 
plies. In  order  to  prevent  the  dispersion 
of  his  army,  he  led  the  soldiers  to  the 
siege  of  Bome,  the  plunder  of  which  city 
he  promised  them»  He  was  the  first  to 
mount  the  breach,  and  was  killed.  May  6, 
1597,  by  a  baU,  shot,  it  is  said,  by  Benve- 
nnto  Cellini.  He  died  excommunicated^ 
without  issue,  hi  the  38th  year  of  his  age. 
Hifl  body  beinc  conveyed  to  Gaeta,  bis 
soldiers  erected  over  it  a  splendid  monu- 
ment, which  was  afterwards  destroyed. 

BouRBoif,  Louis,  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo ;  bom  1777 ;  son  of  the 
infimt  Louis,  brother  of  king  Charles  III 
of  Spain,  and  the  duchess  of  Cbinchon. 
The  marriage  was  concluded  with  the 
royal  assent  *  nevertheless,  it  was  doubt- 
ed, after  the  death  of  Charies  HI,  wheth- 
er the  prince  would  be  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne,  t£  a  male  descendant  of  the  old 
line  should  be  wanting.  He  therofbre 
entered  the  churoh,  and  a  cardinal's  hat 
was  given  to  him  in  18(XK  After  the  im- 
prisonment of  Ferdinand  VH  at  Valen^ay, 
he  joined  the  par^  of  the  cortes,  and  be- 
came very  influentiaL    He  offered,   in 


1814,  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  to 
Ferdinand  VII  for  his  signature;  and, the 
king  having  altered  his  determination,  B. 
lost  his  fiivor,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
arohbishopric  of  Seville.  Amr  the  events 
which  took  place  on  the  insurrection  of 
the  army  at  the  island  of  Leon,  he  engag- 
ed in  the  revolution,  and  was  president 
of  the  provisional  junta  before  which  the 
kinff  swore,  at  Madrid,  March  9,  1820,  to 
abide  by  the  constitutfon  of  the  cortes  of 
1812.    He  died  March  19, 1823. 

BouRBOjf,  Isle  of;  situated  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  about  400  miles  east  of  Mad- 
agascar; lat  20^  51'  S.;  Ion.  SSPSO"  E. 
It  is  48  miles  long  and  96  broad.  It  waa 
discovered  by  Mascarenhas,  a  Portuguese, 
in  1545,  who  called  it  by  his  own  name. 
The  French  took  possession  c^it  in  1649, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  B.  At  different 
periods  of  tibe  revolution,  it  was  called 
iUumon  and  B&ncqforU,  It  was  captur- 
ed by  the  English  in  1810,  and  restored 
to  France  in  1815.  The  population  con- 
sists of  17,000  whites,  6,000  free  Negroes^ 
and  60,000  slaves.  Its  commerce  is  im- 
peded by  the  want  of  good  harbors.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  coflfee, 
sug|ar,  rice,  tobacco,  spices,  indigo,  pepper, 
maize,  &c.  The  cofiee  was  brought 
from  Mocha,  and  is  of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty. The  capital  is  St.  Denis,  a  pretty 
town,  with  tfwut  8000  inhabitants.  The 
heat  is  excessive  from  November  to  April ; 
the  evenings,  however,  are  refreahea  by 
the  sea-breezes,  and  the  momiiupi  by  the 
land-breezes.  The  island  is  or  volcanic 
origin,  and  seems  to  be  composed  of  two 
enormous  volcanic  mountains,  in  one  of 
which  the  fire  is  extinct :  the  other  is  still 
in  activity.  The  loftiest  summit,  U  PUon 
de  J^eigey  or  the  Snowy  Spike,  is  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

BouRBONJfAis  ;  a  province  and  sovero- 
ment  of  Old  France,  with  the  tiue,  first 
of  a  county,  and  afterwards  of  a  cniofty, 
lying  between  the  Nivernais,  Beiiy  and 
Burgund  V.  It  now  forms  the  department 
of  the  AUier.  It  derived  its  name  fiom 
the  small  town  of  Bourbon  I'Archambaud, 
from  which  the  reiniing  fiuniW  of  France 
and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  abo  received 
their  title.    (See  Bovrbon,) 

BouROALoUE,  Louis,  the  reformer  of 
the  pulpit,  aiMi  founder  of  cenuine  pulpit 
eloquence  in  France,  was  bom  at  Bour- 
ges,  in  1632,  and  was  16  years  old  when 
he  entered  tbe  society  of  Jesuits.  His  in- 
strutoterssuccessively  intrusted  to  him  the 
chairs  of  polite  letters,  rhetoric,  ohUoso- 
phy  and  moral  theology.  In  lo69,  he 
entered  the  pulpit,  and  extended  hia  rep- 
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iitation  by  attecUngp  ymlth  a  powerful  and 
rbligiotls  eloquence^  firee  rnrni  the  bad 
taste  of  the  age,  the  paasions,  vicee  and 
erroiB  of  i^kaokind.  The  dignity  of  his 
delivery  and  the  file  of  his  language  made 
him  distinguished  amidst  the  victories  of 
Turenne  and  the  feasts  of  Versailles, 
among  the  master-i^irits  of  the  arts  and 
of  literature,  in  the  time  of  Comeille  and 
Racine.  Louis  XIV  invited  him,  at  the 
time  of  Advent,  in  1670,  to  preach  before 
the  court,  md  B.  acquitted  himself  with 
so  much  success,  tiiat  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived invitations  at  10  different  times. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
he  was  sent  to  Languedoc,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Protestants  ^e  doctrines  of 
the  Ca^olic  fiiith,  and  he  succeeded  in 
this  difficult  business  in  reconciling  the 
dignity  of  his  office  with  the  rights  of 
mankuid.  In  his  latter  days,  ne  re- 
nounced the  |»ulpit,and  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  hospitals,  prisons  and  re- 
ligious instimtions.  He  well  knew  hoW 
to  accommodate  his  manner  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  tho^  to  whom  he  gave  instmc- 
non,  advice  or  consolation.  With  the 
simple,  he  was  simple ;  with  the  learned, 
be  was  a  scholar ;  with  fi-ee-thinkers,  he 
was  a  logician ;  and  cam^  off  successfbl 
in  all  those  contests  in  which  the  love  of 
his  neighbor,  rehgious  zeal,  and  the  duties 
of  his  office,  invohed  him.  Beloved  alike 
hj  all,  he  exercised  authority  over  the 
minds  of  all ;  and  no  oonsideratioii  could 
make  hifn  cive  up  his  openness  and  iti- 
ieffrity  of  character.  He  died  in  1704. 
His  sermotis  have  been  translated  into 
several  languages* 

BovitnEAfTx  (Ion.  0^  34^  W.;  lat  44<» 
Cff  W  NA  in  the  Bordebus  district  of  the 
ancient  Guyenne  or  Aquitahia,  the  me- 
tropolis of  trade  and  chief  eity  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  GKronde^  and  the  head  of 
an  arrondi$$e7neni  contaming  13  cantons, 
1633  square  mileSj  and  WjSCS  inhabit- 
ants,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
and  is  connected  vrith  the  opposite  side 
bv  the  new  bridge  erected  oy  Louis 
XVIII,  700  feet  long,  and  supported  by 
17  arches,  16  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  numbers  7800  houses  and 
100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  an  antioue  and 
ffloomy  city,  having  19  gates,  13  of  Which 
Mad  to  the  river,  and  /  to  the  adjacent 
oountiy;  also  3  suburbs  (Lob  Chartrons 
and  St  Severin),  splendid  public  f^aoes, 
delightfid  promenades,  46  Catholic 
churches  and  1  Protestant  Among  the 
buildings  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
oathedrals,  the  council-house  of  Lam- 
fari^iift  (in  Whi^  &e  ancient  dukes  of 


Guyenne  resided,  and  the  paitiament  af- 
terwards held  iti  sessions),  the  exchange, 
the  Mtd  de$ferme$f^e  theatre,  the  Vaux- 
hall,  the  palace  built  by  Bonaparte  in 
1810,  and  a  newly  invented  mill,  with  34 
sets  of  stones,  put  in  moUon  wholly  by 
the  ebb  and  ftow  of  the  tide.  B.  is  en- 
circled by  walls  and  strong  towers.  The 
small  fbitifications  of  Haa  and  St  Louis, 
or  St  Croix,  and  the  stronger  vrorin  of 
die  (Mieau  TromptUt,  protect  the  harbor, 
which  is  entered  without  difficulty  by  the 
largest  merchant-vessels  during  the  flow 
of  the  tide,  which  somethnes  rises  to  the 
height  of  13  fbet ;  but  it  has  been  unfbrtn- 
nately  injured  by  the  «ccumuhition  of 
sand.  B.  has  more  than  900  merchant- 
ships.  It  exports^  on  an  avei«ge,  100,000 
hogsheads  or  wine,  and  30,000  of  French 
bruidy.  Other  articles  of  export  are  vine- 
gar, dried  finits,  hani|  firewood,  torpen- 
tine,  glas  bottles,  coric,  honey,  &c. 
Among  the  articles  of  import  are  colonial 
wares,  British  tin,  lead,  copper  and  coal, 
dye-stufik,  timber,  pitch,  hemp,  leather, 
heirings,  salted  meat,  cheese,  &c.  &  has 
the  gt^est  share  of  any  city  in  Fiance^ 
except  Nantes,  in  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can trade.  It  contains  a  bank,  an  Insur- 
ance company,  Am%  Its  fairs,  in  March 
and  OotoW,  are  of  the  utmost  import^ 
ance  to  afl  the  west  of  France.  Its 
merefaants  carry  on  the  whale  and  cod 
fMieries  through  the  haritwrsof  Bayonne, 
St  Jean  de  Luce,  and  St  Male.  B;  is 
the  eeat  of  an  archbishop,  a  Protestant 
consistoiy,  a  prefect,  and  of  the  eom- 
mander-m-chief  of  the  11th  divisioii  of 
the  militia.  It  has  a  royal  court  of  jus- 
tice, a  chamber  of  commeree,  a  eommer- 
cial  court,  a  university  (established  fai 
1441],  an  academy  of  sciences  (instituted 
in  1713,  Which  has  a  library  of  more 
than  55,000  volume),  an  academy  of  fine 
arts  (founded  in  1670,  and  renewed  in 
1766),  a  museum,  a  lyceum,  a  linmean 
Bocie^,  an  institution  fo/t  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  of  trade 
and  navigation,  &c.  The  most  impmtant 
manufactories  are  14  sugar-houses,  several 
gkiss-houses,  potteries,  manuftctories  of 
woollen  and  lace.  B.  is  the  Bwdigala  of 
the  Roman&  In  the  5th  century,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Ooths,  and  at 
length  pillaged  aiid  burnt  bv  the  Nor- 
mans. By  die  marriage  of  EleonoA, 
daugfhter  of  William  X,  the  last  duke  of 
Guyenne,  to  Louis  VII,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  France.  But,  in  1 153,  the  prin- 
cess was  repudkted  by  her  husbaoid,  and 
afterwards  united  in  marriage  vrith  the 
duke  of  Normandyt  who  asoended  the 
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throoQ  of  Englind,  and  traipftnied  B,  lo 
thar  crown.  After  the  battle  of  Poicden, 
Edward,  the  black  prince,  earned  Jolrn, 
kjuff  of  Francei  pnaoner  to  B^  where  he 
resided  11  years.  Under  Charles  VII,  in 
1451,  it  was  restored  acain  to  France. 
In  1548,  the  citizens  rebeUed  on  account 
of  a  tax  on  salt,  and  the  governor  De  Mo- 
rems  was  put  to  death,  for  which  the 
constable  of  Montmorency  inflicted  se- 
vere  punishment  on  the  city.  During 
the  revolution,  it  was  devastated  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Girondists,  l^  the  ter- 
rarists,  ahnost  as  complete^  as  Lyons  and 
MaraeiUes.  The  oppressiveness  of  the 
continental  system  to  the  trade  of  B.  made 
the  inhabitants  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  so  that  they  were  the 
first  to  declare  for  the  house  of  Bourbon^ 
March  Idth,  1814.  The  Roman  poet 
Ausonius  was  a  native  of  B.  Montaigne 
and  McMUesquieu  were  bom  in  thenei|fh* 
boring  oountiY,  and  the  latter  lies  buned 
there  m  the  church  of  St  Bernard.  ^For 
the  wines  of  Bourdeaui^  see  Borddau*) 

Boo&DOir,  Sebastian;  a  celebrated 
French  painter,  bom  at  Moatpellier,  in 
1616.  Being  poor  and  without  occupa- 
tion,  be  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  After  re- 
ceiving his  dismission,  he  visited  Italy, 
and  studied  under  Sacchi  and  Claude 
LcMrraine.  In  1652,  he  was  driven  fiom 
the  French  kiwlom  by  the  relif^aous 
troubles.  He  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished in  his  own  country  by  manv 
great  woiics,  amon^  which  are  the  foh 
lowing^— the  Dead  Christy  the  MuUeit' 
ess,  the  CM  JSuig$  ^  Burgundjf  in  (he 
SenaU-hmue  td  JRx,  He  had  no  pecu- 
liar Boanner,  but  he  imitated  others.  He 
was agood  engraver  on  copper.  Hedied 
in  1671,  while  engaged  in  painting  the 
ceiling  of  the  Tuileriea 

BouBOKs ;  a  city  of  France,  fcnrmerly 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bern,  now 
of  the  department  of  the  Cher,  with  a 
populaticm  of  16,350  inhabitants.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
structures  in  France.  The  pragmatic 
sanction  (q.  v.)  was  published  at  B.  by 
Charles  VII.  Louis  XI  was  bora  thaie, 
and  founded  its  unives^  in  1465.  It 
now  contains  one  of  the  96  academies  of 
the  university  of  France.  There  are  some 
manuftietures  of  silk,  woollen  stuffi,  cot- 
tOD9  and  stockings  in  the  dty  and  its 
neighborhood,  which  are  dispoaed  of  at 
its  annual  iairs.  The  inhabitants  are 
prindpaUy  supported  by  the  nobility  and 
students  who  reside  in  the  town*  u  was 
annentlycaUed  ^0aivutt,aod  afterwards 
Bitwiga^  and  was  one  of  the  moat  aii>- 


dant  and  best  Ibltiied  cities  of  GauL    It 
fiesl55  miles  6.  of  Paris;  lat4r5^N.; 

BouRoooNS.  (See  Burgvmtfy,) 
BoutnoHON,  Antoinette;  a  celebrated 
religious  fanatic,  bora  in  1616,  at  Lille, 
daughter  of  a  merchant  At  her  birth, 
she  was  so  deformed,  that  a  consultation 
was  held  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  destroy  her  as  a  monster.  She  made 
hetself  famous  by  her  resdess  manner  of 
life,  her  wanderings  through  France.  Ger- 
many and  Denmark,  and  by  her  fanati- 
cism. A  collection  of  her  authentic 
works,  in  which  she  displays  an  animated 
eloquence,  was  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1686,  in  21  volumes. 

BonasAULT,  £dme,  was  bora  in  1638, 
at  Muci-rEv6que,in  the  province  of  Bur- 
gundy, grew  up  without  education,  and 
went,  in  1651,  to  Paris,  without  under- 
standing any  thing  but  his  own  provin- 
cial pcSoM.  Here  he  learned  to  speak 
and  write  French,  and  improved  so  ftst, 
that  the  composition  of  a  book  for  the  in- 
straction  of  the  dauphin  was  committed 
to  him.  This  work.  La  VMtMe  tbndt 
deaSowMramSf  pleased  the  king  so  much, 
that  he  appointed  B.  assistant  instracter 
of  his  son.  B.  declined  the  office,  and 
also  refused  to  ofier  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  admission  into  the  academy,  on 
account  of  his  ignorance  of  Latin.  In  his 
youth,  he  undertook  a  noetical  gazette, 
with  which  the  king  ana  court  were  so 
much  pleased,  that  an  annuitv  of  2000 
livree  was  granted  him.  But,  haj^ning 
to  satirize,  in  this  work,  a  ludicrous  adven- 
ture, which  had  be^en  a  Capuchin,  the 
confessor  of  the  queen  caused  the  journal 
to  be  su{)pressed,  and  B.  himself  escaped 
the  Bastile  only  by  the  influence  of  the 
prince  of  Gondii.  Another  jouraal  of  his 
was  suppressed  soon  after,  on  account  of 
a  satirical  couplet  on  king  William,  with 
whom  the  French  court  then  wished  to 
negotiate.  He  was  mom  fortunate  in  his 
wntiiigs  for  the  stage,  and  many  of  his 
pieces  met  with  permanent  success; 
among  others,  jt^ope  k  la  FtKe,  and 
^i89pe  a  la  Cour^  which  still  continue  on 
the  stage.  His  two  tragedies  Marie  Shi- 
art  and  Ckrmamcua  are  forgotten*  &  had 
the  misfortune  to  quarrel  with  Moli^re 
and  Boileau.  He  wrote  a  severe  criti- 
eism  on  the  Eevk  des  Dmme$j  under  the 
title  of  Zie  PwiraU  du  Peiutre.  Moliere 
diastised  hon  in  his  hnpnnqfhi  de  Vcrr 
saSUe.  To  revenge  himmf  on  Boileau, 
who  had  ridiculed  him  in  his  satires,  he 
wrote  a  comedy  called  Stdyrt  dee  Satyrts; 
but  Boileau  prevented  its  performance. 
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B.  aflerwaids  took  a  noble  revenge.  He 
heard  that  Boileau  was  at  the  baths  of 
Bourbonne  entirely  destitute :  he  hasten- 
ed to  him,  and  compelled  him  to  accept  a 
loan  of  2(K)  louis  d'ois.  Touched  by  this 
generous  conduct,  Boileau  struck  his 
name  fixnn  his  sadres.  B.  died  at  Mont- 
lu^on,  in  1701. 

Boustrophedon;  a  kind  of  writing 
which  is  found  on  Greek  coins  and  in  in- 
scriptioner  of  the  remotest  antiquity.   The 
lines  do  not  run  in  a  uniform  direction 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  or  fit>m  the 
right  to  the  left ;  but  the  first  begins  at 
the  left,  and  terminates  at  the  ri^bt ;  the 
second  runs  in   an   opposite  du-ection, 
from  the  rifffat  to  the  left;   the  thirds 
agun,  ftrom  uie  left,  and  so  on  alternately. 
It  is  called  bw^rophedon  (that  is,  turning 
back  like  oxm)  because  tne  lines  written 
in  this  way  succeed  each  other  like  ftir- 
rows  in  a  ploughed  field.    The  laws  of 
Solon  were  cut  in  tables  in  this  manner. 
BouTERWEK,  Frederic,   professor   Of 
moral  philosophy  at  G6ttinpen,  a  man  of 
much  merit  as  an  academical  instructer 
and  a  writer  on  literature,  was  bom  April 
15»  1766,  at  Oker,  a  village  not  far  firom 
Goelar,  in  North  Germany.    After  apply- 
ing himself  to  many  departments  of  learn- 
ing, jurisprudence,  poetry,  &C.,  he  at  last 
b^ame  entirely  devoted  to  philosophy 
and  literary  history.    He  was  at  first  a 
follower  of  Kant,  but  finaUy  attached 
himself  to  Jacobi.    His  Idu  einer  Apo- 
dUktxk  was  the  immediate  firuit  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  philosonhical 
views  of  Fr.  H.  JTacobi.    This  wok  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  1799.    It  was 
afterwards  completed  by  the  Manual  of 
Philosonhical  Knowledge  (two  volumes^ 
1813;  ^  edition,  1820),  and  by  the  He- 
licon of  Reason  (Gr6ttin^n,  1834).    In 
this  work,  as  well  as  in  his  Atihetik^  two 
vols.,  1806  and  1824,  he  had  to  contend 
with  many  powerful  antagonists.    B.  has 
sained  a  permanent  reputation  by  his 
History   or   Modem   Poetry   and    Elo- 
quence, published  1801 — 1821,  a  woric 
which,  though  unequal  in  some  respects, 
and  in  parts,  especially  in  the  first  volume, 
nanial  and  sufierficiaj,  is  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  notices  and  original  observa- 
tions, and  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  worics  of  the  kind  in  German  litera- 
ture.   Among  his  minor  productions,  a 
selection  of  which  he  published  in  1818, 
are  many  essays,  which  are  superior  to 
the  best  of  his  larger  speculative  worics; 
finr  instance,  the  introduction  to  the  His- 
tory, in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
iitmiy  labors  until   that  period,  with 


great  candor,  and  with  ahnoat  exceasive 
severity  against  himsdf.  B.  died  in  1828. 
His  history  of  Spanish  literature  has 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  French  and 
E^lish. 

Bouts  RiMis  (Drmch) ;  words  or  syl- 
lables which  rhyme,  arranged  in  a  partic- 
ular order,  and  given  to  a  poet  with  a 
subject,  on  whida  he  must  write  verses 
ending  in  the  same  rhymes,  disposed  in 
the  same  order.  M^na^  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin  of  this  ridic- 
ulous conceit,  which  may  be  classed  with 
the  eggs  and  axes,  the  echoes,  acrostica, 
and  odier  equally  ingenious  devices  af 
learned  triflers.  **  Dulot  (a  poet  of  the 
17th  century)  was  one  day  complaining, 
in  a  large  company,  that  300  sonnets  had 
been  stolen  fifnm  him.  One  of  the  com- 
pany expressing  his  astonishment  at  the 
number,  <  Oh,'  said  he, '  they  are  blank  son- 
nets, or  riiymes  (bouts  rtm^)  of  all  the 
sonnets  I  may  have  occasion  to  write.' 
This  ludicrous  statement  produced  such 
an  effect,  that  it  became  a  fiishionable 
amusement  to  compose  blank  sonnets, 
and,  in  1648,  a  4to.  volume  of  bouts  rimia 
was  publisheid.''  Sarrazin's  Dulot  Vain- 
cujou  la  Difaite  des  Bouts  Rim6s,  is  an 
arousing  performance. 

Bow ;  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  uni  venal  weapons  of  ofi^ce. 
It  is  made  of  steel,  wood,  honi  or  other 
elastic  substance,  which,  after  being  bent 
by  means  of  a  string  ftstened  to  its  two 
ends,  in  returning  to  its  natural  state, 
throws  out  an  arrow  with  mat  force. 
The  figure  of  the  bow  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  countries,  having  generally  two  in- 
flexions, between  which,  in  the  place 
where  the  arrow  is  fixed,  is  a  right  line. 
The  Grecian  bow  was  neariy  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  s :  in  drawing  it,  the  hand 
was  brought  back  to  the  ri^t  breast,  and 
not  to  the  ear.  The  Scjrtnian  bow  was 
distinguished  for  its  remarkable  curva- 
ture, which  was  nearly  semicircular; 
tliat  of  the  modem  Tartars  is  similar  to 
it  The  materials  of  bows  have  been  di^ 
ferent  in  diflerent  countries.  The  Po^ 
sians  and  Indians  made  them  of  reeda 
The  Lycian  bows  were  made  of  the 
cornel-tree ;  those  of  the  Ethiopians,  of 
the  palm-Uree.  That  of  Pandarus  (II.  iv, 
104)  was  made  firom  the  horn  of  a  moan- 
tain  goat,  16  palms  in  lencth :  the  string 
was  an  ox-hide  thong.  The  horn  of  the 
antelope  is  sdll  used  for  the  same  porpoae 
in  the  East  The  long-bow  was  the  fiivor- 
ite  national  weapon  in  England.  The 
batdes  of  CresBV  (1346),  Poictiers  (1356) 
and  Agineourt  (1415)  were  won  by  this 
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'weapon.  It  was  made  of  yew,  ash,  &c^ 
of  the  height  of  the  archer.  The  anow 
being  usually  half  the  lengtli  of  the  bow, 
the  doth-yard  was  only  employed  by  a 
man  six  feet  high.  The  orbalist,  or 
cross-bow,  was  a  popular  weapon  with 
the  Italians,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  13th  century.  The  ar- 
rows shot  from  it  were  called  quctrrels. 
The  hoU  was  used  with  both  kinds  of 
I10W&  Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  and  the 
distance  to  which  it  will  carry,  some  re- 
markable anecdotes  are  related.  Xeno- 
pbon  mentions  an  Arcadian  whose  head 
was  shot  through  by  aCarduchian  archer. 
Stuart  (^tk,  Ant.  i.)  mentions  a  random 
shot  of  a  Turk,  which  he  found  to  be  584 
yards ;  Tmd  Mr.  Strutt  saw  the  Turidsh 
ambassador  shoot  480  yards  in  the  arch- 
ery ground  near  Bedford  square.  Lord 
Bacon  speaks  of  a  Turkish  bow  which 
has  been  known  to  pierce  a  steel  target, 
or  a  piece  of  brass,  two  inches  thick.  In 
the  journal  of  king  Edward  VI,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  100  archers  of  the  king's 
guard  shot  at  an  inch  board,  and  that 
some  of  the  arrows  passed  through  this 
and  into  another  board  behind  it,  although 
the  wood  was  exti^mely  solid  and  fii-m. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  many  savage 
nations  to  poison  their  arrows.  This 
practice  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  the 
ancient  historians;  and  we  have  many 
similar  accounts  of  modem  travellers  and 
navigators  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
worM.  Some  of  these  stories  are  of 
doubtful  authority,  but  others  are  well 
authenticated.  Some  poison,  obtained  by 
Condamine  fiom  Sout^i  American  sav- 
ages, produced  instantaneous  death  in  an- 
imals inoculated  with  it.  The  poisoned 
aiTowB  used  in  Guiana  are  not  shot  fit>m  a 
bow*  but  blown  through  a  tube.  They 
are  made  of  the  hard  substance  of  the 
cokarito-tree,  and  are  about  a  foot  long, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle.  One 
end  18  sharply  pomted,  and  dipped  in  the 
poison  of  wooraia :  the  other  is  adjusted 
to  the  cavity  of  the  reed,  from  which  it  is 
to  be  blown,  by  a  roll  of  cotton.  The 
reed  is  several  feet  in  length.  A  single 
breath  carries  the  arrow  30  or  40  yaids. 
(See  Bancroft's  History  of  Guianeu) 

Bow,  in  music,  is  the.  name  of  that  well 
known  implement  by  the  means  of  which 
the  tone  is  produced  from  viols,  violins 
and  other  instruments  of  that  kind.  It  is 
made  of  a  thin  staff  of  elastic  wood ,  taper- 
ing slightly  tin  it  reaches  the  lower  end, 
to  which  die  haurs  (about  80  or  lOOhorse- 
haire)  are  fastened,  and  with  which  the 
bow  IS  strung.    At  the  upper  end  is  an 
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ornamented  piece  of  wood  or  ivory,  call- 
ed the  nut,  and  listened  witli  a  screw, 
which  serves  to  regulate  the  tension  of 
the  hairs.  It  is  evident  that  the  size  and 
construction  of  the  bow  must  correspond 
with  the  size  of  the  species  of  viol-instru- 
ments from  which  the  tone  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

Bow  Instruments  are  all  the  instru- 
ments strung  with  cat-gut  or  goat-gut, 
from  which  tlie  tones  are  produced  by 
means  of  the  bow.  The  most  usual  are 
the  double  bass  (violono  or  contrabasso) ; 
the  small  bass,  or  viotonceUo ;  the  tenor 
(viola  di  hracdo)^ ;  and  the  violin  proper 
(vto/t?to,  from  vtohn).  In  reference  to 
their  construction,  the  several  parts  are 
alike :  the  difference  is  in  the  size.  (See 
Violin  and  QuarteU,) 

BowDicH,  Thomas  Edward;  an  in- 
genious and  enterprising  man ;  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  attempts  to  explore  the  in- 
terior of  the  African  continent.  He  was 
bom  at  Bristol,  in  June,  1793,  and  was 
sent  to  Oxford,  but  was  never  regularly 
matriculated.  At  an  early  age,  he  marri- 
ed, and  enga^d  in  trade  at  Bristol.  Find- 
ing the  details  of  business  irksome,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  African  company.  In  1816, 
he  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  It  being 
thought  desirable  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  Negro  king  of  Ashantee,  B.  was  cho- 
sen to  conduct  it ;  and  he  executed  with 
success  the  duties  of  his  situation.  Afler 
remaining  two  years  in  Africa,  he  return- 
ed home,  and  soon  after  published  his 
Mission  to  Ashantee,  with  a  Statistical 
Account  of  that  Kingdom,  and  Geograph- 
ical Notices  of  other  Parts  of  tlie  Interior 
of  Africa  (1819, 4to.)  Having  offended 
the  company  in  whose  service  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  having  therefore  no 
prospect  of  further  employment,  yet 
wishing  ardently  to  return  to  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  its  hitherto  unex- 
plored regions,  B.  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  assistance  as  he  could 
obuiin  from  private  individuals.  He, 
however,  previously  went  to  Paris,  to 
improve  his  acquaintance  with  physical 
and  mathematical  science.  His  reception 
from  the  French  literati  was  extremely 
flatterinff.  A  public  eulo^m  was  pro- 
nounced on  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  an  advantageous  appointm^it 
was  offered  him  by  the  French  govern- 
ment To  obtain  funds  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  fiivorite  project,  B.  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  MoUier's  Travels  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
and  other  works ;  by  the  sale  of  which 
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he  was  enabled,  with  a  little  aanstance 
froih  other  penonSy  to  make  preparations 
for  \Ab  second  African  expedition.  He 
sailed  from  Havre  in  August,  1822,  and 
arrived  in  safety  in  the  river  Gambia.  A 
disease,  occasioned  by  fiitigue  and  anzic- 

5f  of  mind,  here  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
an.  10, 1824.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  a 
profoui;id  classic  and  linguist,  an  excellent 
mathematician,  well  veiled  in  most  of  the 
physical  sciences,  in  ancient  and  modem 
tiistory,  and  in  polite  literature.  He  was 
a  member  of  several  literary  societies  in 
England  and  abroad. 

fiowDoiN,  James,  a  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, born,  in  the  year  1727,  at  Boston, 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant  He 
was  graduated,  in  1745,  at  Cambridge 
(N.  E.].  In  1753,  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  court,  and,  in 
1756,  became  a  member  of  the  council. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  until  1769, 
when  he  was  negatived  by  ffovemor  Ber- 
nard, on  account  of  his  decided  whig 
Sinciples,  biit  afterwards  accepted  by 
utchinson,  because  he  thought  his  in- 
fluence more  prejudicial  ^  in  the  house  of 
representatives  than  at  the  council  boaid.** 
In  consequence  of  his  being  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  prepared  the  answer 
to  the  governor's  meeches,  which  assert- 
ed the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the 
colonies,  he  was  negatived  by  covemor 
Gage,  in  the  year  1774.  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  fimt 
congress,  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia, but  was  prevented  firom  attending 
by  the  state  of  his  health.  His  place  was 
afterwards  filled  by  Mr.  Hancock.  In 
1775,  he  was  moderator  of  the  meeting 
in  which  the  inhabitants  consented  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  to  general  Gage,  on 
condition  of  receiving  permission  to  de- 
part from  the  city  unmolested,  which 
agreement,  however,  was  violated  by  the 
British  commanders.  Shortly  afler,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
council,  and,  in  1778,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  that  state.  In  1785,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  crush, 
without  a  single  execution,  an  insurrec- 
tionary movement  against  the  sovem- 
ment.  Governor  B.  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  Massachusetts  assem- 
bled to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and  exerted 
himself  in  its  favor.  He  was  ever  an  ar- 
dent lover  of  learning  and  science,  and  a 
beneftetor  to  others  of  the  same  character. 
The  university  of  Edinbuigh  hooorad 


bim  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  the  royal  societies  of  Dublin  and 
London,  with  several  other  foreign  socie- 
ties, admitted  him  among  their  members. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  which  was  emwhli«h- 
ed,  in  1780,  at  Boston,  in  a  great  measure 
throu|B;h  his  influence  and  exertiona,  and 
to  which  he  contributed  several  papen, 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Tran» 
actions.  His  letters  to  doctor  Fnmklin 
have  likewise  been  publiahed.  He  died 
at  Boston,  in  1790. 

Bower.    (See  Anchor,) 

Box-tree.  The  box-tree  [huotut^tem- 
pervirens)  is  a  shrubby  evergreen-tree,  12 
or  15  feet  hi^,  which  has  small,  oval  and 
opposite  leaves,  and  grows  wild  in  several 
parts  of  Britain.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  this  tree  was  formeriy  so  common  in 
some  parts  of  England,  as  to  have  civen 
name  to  several  places,  particulaiy  to 
Box-hiU  in  Surry,  and  Boxley  in  Kent ; 
and,  in  1815,  there  were  cut  down,  at 
Box-hill,  as  many  trees  of  this  sort  as 
produced  upwards  of  £10,000.  This 
tree  was  much  admired  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  has  been  much  cuhivaled, 
in  later  times,  on  account  of  its  being 
easily  clipped  into  the  form  of  animals 
and  other  fantastic  shapes.  The  wood  is 
of  a  yellowish  color,  close-grained,  veiy 
hard  and  heavy,  and  admits  of  a  beautifbl 
polish.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  much 
used  by  tumem,  bv  engravers  on  wood, 
carvers,  and  mathematical  instnunent 
makers.  Flutes  and  other  wind-instru- 
ments are  formed  of  it;  and  finniture, 
made  of  box-wood,  would  be  valuable 
were  it  not  too  heavy,  as  it  vroidd  not 
only  be  very  beautifiil,  but  its  bitter  quali- 
ty would  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. In  France,  it  is  much  in  demand 
for  combs,  knife-handles  and  button- 
moulds  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
quantity  annuaOy  sent  finom  Spain  to 
Paris  is  alone  estimated  at  more  thaa 
10,000  livres.  An  oil  distilled  from  the 
shavings  of  box-wood  has  been  fbund  to 
relieve  the  tooth-ache,  and  to  be  ttsefiil 
in  other  complaints;  and  the  powdered 
leaves  destroy  wonns. 

Boxiifo.    (See  (SymntuHeB.) 

BoTDELL,  John,  bom  at  Dorington. 
1719,  deserves  a  place  m  the  faistoiy  of 
the  arts  in  England,  on  account  of  tiie  in- 
fluence which  his  enterprises  had  upon 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  in  that  coon  - 
try.  He  was  an  engraver  on  copper ;  af- 
terwards, a  coUector  and  seller  of  en^v- 
ings.  His  matest  undertaking  is  ham 
Shakspeare  QaUery,  for  which  he  em- 
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I^jred  moBt  of  the  great  painters  and 
eograyen  of  his  time.  He  made  some 
ottor  coUectioiiB  of  prints,  among  ivhich 
the  Houghton  Galieiy  is  conspicuous, 
which  was  bought  by  the  empress  Cath- 
arine. To  him  we  owe  a  work  of  high 
intenwt,  Ubcr.  Fmtatu,  a  copy  of  tm&t 
precious  Tolume  in  which  Claude  Lor- 
nine  sketched  the  designs  of  all  his 
paintinss.  The  original  is  owned  by  the 
duke  ^  Devonshire.  Of  his  Collection 
of  Prints  ensraved  after  the  best  Paint- 
ings in  Enf^d  (19  parts),  the  two  first 
TMumes  are  excellent.  B.  enjoyed  much 
respect  He  was  an  alderman  and  lord 
mmror  of  London.    He  died  in  1804. 

BoTXLDiBU,  Adrian ;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  opera  composers  of  France. 
He  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in  1775,  and,  at 
seven  years  of  a^  studied  music  with 
Broche,  the  orsanist  of  the  cathedral  of 
that  i^ace.  About  1795,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  soon  made  himself  known 
and  esteemed  by  the  composition  and 
execution  of  his  ballads.  He  was  soon 
appointed  professor  of  the  jnano-forte  at 
the  conservatory.  At  this  tmie,  he  wrote 
several  operas,  among  which  Ma  tante 
•Afforeand  the  Caiife  de  Bagdad  are  the 
most  eetebnted.  In  1803,  he  went  to  St.. 
Petmburs.  His  reputation  obtained  him 
a  fikvorabfe  reception,  and  the  empemr 
Alexander  appomted  him  his  cniBpel- 
master.  For  the  theatre  of  the  hermit- 
we  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  wrote  his  Aline, 
^leen  of  Golconda,  and  the  opera  Tele- 
madutMf  which  is  considered  by  some  as 
his  masterpiece.  In  1811,  he  returned  to 
Paris^  and,  political  events  retaining  him 
in  France,  he  devoted  his  talents  entirely 
to  the  lAe^Ere  Fofdeau.  The  most  esteem- 
ed operas  which  he  has  since  composed 
are,  La  di4  de  SuaetUj  Jean  de  Faris 
(1812),  which  has  had  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  all  his  pieces ;  Le  novveau  Seig- 
near  de  VWage  (1813) ;  and  La  FiU  du 
flUage  Voitin  (1816).  A  later  opera,  Le 
Chaperon  Rouge^  has  lively  music,  but  is 
not  equal  to  John  of  Paris  in  original!^. 
His  latest  opera.  La  Dame  Blanche  (1825), 
has  met  with  great  applause.  A  sweet 
and  natural  melody,  simple  but  agreeable 
accomponunents,  an  expressive  gaiety 
and  great  varied,  are  the  charactenstic 
excellences  of  B. 

BoTxa,  Alexis ;  baron ;  one  of  the  first 
surseons  in  Europe,  clinical  professor  in 
Pans,  and  Mrvrgien  en  dufoifomt  at  the 
hospital  of  chanty.  Surgery  is  indebted 
to  him  for  many  instruments  which  he 
has  either  invented  or  im^voved.  He  was 
bom  in  1760,  at  DUzerehe,  in  the  Limo- 


aio,  became  a  pupH  of  the  celebrated 
Desault,  and,  as  early  as  1787,  delivered 
lectures.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  on 
his  campaigns  as  chief  surgeon.  His 
TraiU  cam^iiA  d^AnaUnndt  (four  vol&)  has 
gone  through  four  editions.  His  TraiU 
des  Maiadie$  ehirwjgieales  et  dee  Opira- 
tioM  qui  lew  cofwiennent  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished. He  explains  diseases  and  their 
remedies  veiy  cireumstantially.  Without 
relating  what  others  'have  done,  he  de- 
scribes his  own  mode  of  treatment,  and 
the  advantages  of  it.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  fellow-laborer  with  Roux  and  Cor- 
visart  in  the  Journal  de  Medicine  Chirurgit 
et  Pharmaeie.  He  also  wrote  many  sur- 
gical articles  for  the  Dktionnaire  des  Sci- 
ences midieales.  When  the  king  wished 
for  an  official  statement  of  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  medical  and  surgical  col- 
leges in  the  kingdom,  in  1815,  drawn  up 
by  the  most  leuned  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, B.  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
(^inquiry. 

BoTXR,  Jean  Pierre,  {wesident  of  the 
island  of  Hayti,  was  bom  at  Port  au 
Prince,  in  that  island,  about  the  year 
1780.  He  is  a  mulatto,  although  some- 
what darker  than  most  penons  of  that 
ea^.  His  ftther  was  a  shop-keeper  and 
tailor  of  good  repute  and  some  proper^ 
in  the  cinr  of  Port  au  Prince,  ana  his 
mother  a  Negress  firom  Congo  in  Afiica, 
who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  neu;lu)or-  . 
hood.  He  joined  the  cause  of  the  French 
commissionera  S<kntbonax  and  Polverel, 
in  whose  company,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  he  withdrew  to  Jacquemel. 
Here  he  attached  himself  to  Rigaud,  set 
out  with  him  for  France,  and  was  cap- 
tured on  his  passage  by  the  Americans, 
during  the  war  between  France  and  the 
U.  States.  After  the  conclunon  of  the 
war,  being  released,  he  resumed  his  voy- 
age to  France,  where  he  remained  until 
I^  Clere's  expedition  ii^nst  St  Domin- 
go was  orsanized.  Like  many  other  per- 
sons of  color,  he  took  part  in  that  expedi- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  death  of  Le  Clere,  he 
joined  Potion's  parrr,  and  continued  at- 
tached to  that  chieftain  until  his  death. 
He  rose,  in  the  service  of  Petion,  from 
the  rank  of  his  aid  and  private  secretary 
to  be  general  of  the  arrondissement  of 
Port  au  Prince,  and  was  finally  named 
bv  Petion  to  be  his  successor  in  the  pres- 
idency. Petion  died  Maroh  29th,  1816, 
and  B.  was  immediately  installed  in  his 
office,  and  assumed  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment When  the  revolution  broke 
out  in  the  northern  pan  of  the  island,  in 
1830,  he  was  invited  by  the  insurgents  to 
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place  himself  at  their  head ;  sand,  upon 
Christophers  death,  the  Bonh  and  south 
parts  or  the  island  were  united,  under  his 
administration,  into  one  government,  by 
the  name  of  the  republic  ofHayti.  In  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  year,  a  similar 
revolution  took  place  in  tlie  eastern  or 
Spanish  part,  the  mhabitants  of  which  vol- 
untarily placed  themselves  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  B.,  who  thus  became,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  by  mere  good  for- 
tune, and  without  any  merit  on  his  part,  un- 
disputed master  of  the  whole  island.  Had 
his  wisdom  corresponded  to  his  fortune,  he 
might,  by  fostering  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  island,  and  strengthening  its 
friendly  relations  with  the  U.  States  and 
Great  Britain,  have  accomplished  much 
towards  establishing  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic  on  a  stable  foundation.  But  he 
is  represented  as  a  vain  and  weak  man ; 
and,  although  more  amiable  in  his  temper 
than  Chrifltophe,  is  destitute  of  the  energy 
of  character  and  comprehensive  views, 
by  which  that  despot's  policy  was  direct- 
ed. The  consequence  has  been  the  grad- 
ual decline  of  the  agriculture,  commerce 
and  wealth  of  Hayti,  and,  finaUy,  its  total 
prostration,  by  the  absurd  arrangement 
concluded  by  B.  with  France  in  1825. 
He  foolishly  aereed  to  pay  to  France  an 
indemnity  of  150,000,000  of  ii-ancs  in  five 
eoual  annual  instalments,  in  consideration 
or  which,  France  merely  recognised  the 
actual  j^ovemment  of  Hayti ;  and  the  ab- 
solute mability  of  B.  to  make  good  his 
engagements  places  him  at  the  mercy 
of  France. — ^Franklin's  Present  State  of 
Htrnti.    (See  HayH.) 

BoTLE,  Robert;  a  celebrated  natural 
philosopher ;  bora  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland, 
1637,  7th  son  of  Richard,  the  great  earl 
of  Cork.  In  1658,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
under  the  care  of  a  learned  French  gen- 
tleman, where  he  continued  to  pursue  his 
studies  for  several  years.  In  1641,  he 
made  a  jouraey  to  Italy.  In  1642,  he  was 
left  at  Marseilles  destitute  of  money,  on 
account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Iri^ 
rebellion.  This  circumstance  did  not  al- 
low him  to  return  to  England  until  1644. 
During  this  period  his  father  had  died, 
leaving  him  considerable  property.  He 
now  went  to  his  estate  at  Stallbridge, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  a  learned  society, 
founded  in  1645,  which  at  first  went  un- 
der the  name  of  the  pkUosophical  col- 
lege. On  account  of  the  political  dis- 
turbances, this  society  retired  to  Oxford, 
but  was  revived  after  the  restoration,  un- 


der the  name  of  the  royal  iocuiy,  B. 
occupied  himself,  at  Oxford,  in  making 
improvements  in  the  air-pump.  Like 
Bacon,  he  esteemed  observation  the  only 
road  to  truth.  He  attributed  to  matter 
merely  mechanical  properties.  Every 
year  of  his  life  was  maiked  by  new  ex- 
periments. We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  first  certain  knowledge  of  the  absorp- 
tion ofair  in  calcination  and  combustion, 
and  of  the  increase  of  weieht  which  met- 
als gain  by  oxydation.  He  first  studied 
the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  was  thus  the  predecessor  of 
Mayow,  Hales,  Cavendish  and  Priestley. 
In  all  his  phibsophical  inquiries,  he  dis- 
played an  accurate  and  methodical  mind, 
relying  wholly  upon  experiments.  At 
the  same  time,  his  imagination  was  warm 
and  lively,  and  inclined  to  romantic  no- 
tions, which  were  first  produced,  in  his 
childhood,  by  the  perusal  of  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  and  always  exercised  a  visible  in- 
fluence on  his  character.  He  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  melancholy,  and  this 
temper  of  mind  was  increased  by  circum- 
stances. The  sight  of  the  great  Carthu- 
sian monastery  at  Grenoble,  the  wildness 
of  the  coimtry,  as  well  as  the  severe  asce- 
tic life  of  the  monks,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him.  The  devil,  as  he 
said,  taking  advantage  of  his  melancholy 
disposition,  filled  his  soul  with  terror, 
ana  with  doubts  concerning  the  fimda- 
mental  doctrines  of  religion.  This  situa- 
tion was  so  insufiferable,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  fiiee  himself  fi:om  it  by  com- 
mitung  suicide,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  the  fear  of  hell.  While  endeavoring 
to  settle  his  ftiith,  he  found  those  defences 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been 
published  before  his  time,  unsatisfactor)'. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  read  the  original 
works,  which  are  considered  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity,  he  studied  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  formed  connexions  with 
Pococke,  Thomas  Hyde,  Samuel  Clarke, 
Thomas  Bariow,  &c.  The  result  of  his 
studies  was  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  which 
was  manifested  not  only  by  his  theological 
writings,  but  by  his  benevolence  and 
generous  disinterestedness.  He  institut- 
ed public  lectures  for  the  defence  of 
Christianity ;  and  to  this  endowment  we 
owe  tlie  convincing  arguments  of  Samuel 
Clarke,  on  the  existence  of  a  God.  B. 
did  much  for  the  support  of  the  mission 
in  India,  and  caused  Irish  and  Gielic 
translations  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  and 
printed  at  his  own  expense.  To  his  re- 
ligious principles  were  united  the  purest 
morals,  a  rare  modesty,  and  an  active  be 
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nevolence.  He  died  at  London,  in  1691i 
and  was  inteiined  in  Westmijoster  abbey. 
Krch  published  an  edition  of  his  works 
5  vols.  foKo,  London,  1744. 

BoTLSTON,  Zabdiel,  was  bocn  at  Brook* 
line,  Massachusetts,  in  1684.    He  studied 
medicine   at   Boston,  where,  in  a  few 
years,  he  rose  into  eztenfflve  practice,  and 
accumulated  a  considerable  fortune.    Li 
1721,  when  the  small-pox  broke  out  in 
Boston,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with 
alarm,  doctor  Cotton  Mather  pointed  out 
to  the  physicians  of  the  town  an  account 
of  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  the  East^ 
contained  in  a  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  rojral  society.    This  communication 
was  received  with  great  contempt  by  the 
whole   fiiculty,  yrim   the   exception  of 
B.    Although  this  practice  was   unex- 
ampled in  America,  and  not  known  to, 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe,  he 
immediately  inoculated  his  own  son,  a 
child  4f  six  years  of  age,  and  two  servants. 
Encoura^^ed  by  his  success,  he  began  to 
extend  his  practice.    This  innovation  was 
received  with  general  opposition.    The 
physicians  of  the  town  gave  their  unani« 
mous  opinion  against  it,  and  the  select- 
men or  Boston  passed  an  ordinance  to 
prohibit  it    But,  supported  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  utitity  of  this  invention,  and 
the    countenance   of  several   intelUgent 
cleigjrmen,  he  persevered ;  and,  in  1721 
and  1722,  inoculated  247  persons;  39 
more  were  inoculated  by  others,  and  of 
the  whole  number  (286],  only  six  died. 
During  the  same  period,  of  5759,  who 
had  the  small-pox  the  natural  way,  844, 
nearly  one.  seventh,  died.    Still,  however, 
his  opponents  maintained  that  his  prac- 
tice was  wilfuUy  spreading  contagion; 
that,  as  the  disease  was  a  judgment  from 
God  on  the  sins  of  the  people,  all  attempts 
to  avert  it  would  but  provoke  him  the 
more ;  and  that,  as  there  was  a  time  ap- 
pointed to  every  man  for  death,  it  was  im- 
pious to  attempt  to  stay  or  to  avert  the 
stroke.    Beli^ous   bigotry,   being   thus 
called  into  actien,  so  exasperated  many  of 
the  ignorant  against  B.,  that  attempts  were 
threatened  against  his  life,  and  it  became 
unsafe  for  hrni  to  leave  fais  house  after 
dusk.    Time  and  experience  at  len^h 
came  in  to  the  aid  of  truth,  opposition 
died  away,  and  B.  had  the  satisuction  of 
seeing  moculation  in  general  use,  in  New 
England,  for  some  time  before  it  became 
common  in  Great  Britain.    In  1725,  he 
Tinted  Engluid,  where  he  received  much 
attention,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.    Upon  his  return,  he  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  his  profession  for 


many  years,  but  yet  fbund  time  for  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  pursuits,  and  con- 
tributed several  valuable  piqpers  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  royal  society.  He 
died  March  1, 1766.  His  only  publlca- 
tions,  besides  his  communications  to  the 
royal  socie^,  are.  Some  Account  of  ¥4iat 
is  said  of  Inoculatinff,  or  Transplanting 
the  SmaU-pox,  by  Uie  learned  doctor 
Ehnanuel  Timonius,  and  Jac.  Pylarinus, 
(a  pamphlet,  Boston,  1721),  and  An  His- 
torical Account  of  the  SmaU-pox  inocu- 
lated in  New  England,  &c.  (London  1726). 

BoTivE ;  a  river  of  Ireland,  running  into 
the  Irish  channel,  near  which  was  fought 
a  celebrated  battle  between  the  adherents 
of  James  II  and  WiUiam  III,  in  1690; 
the  latter  was  victorious,  and  James  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent. 

BozzARis.    (See  Greece,) 

Brabant,  duchy  of;  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  having  Holland  on 
the  north,  Liege  and  Limburg  on  the 
east,  Flanders  on  the  west,  and  Hamault 
and  Namur  on  the  soutli.  North  B.  con- 
tains 252,000  inhabitants,  and  South  B. 
366,000.  B.  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in 
the  7th  century.  For  some  ages,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Frankish  monarchy,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a  German  fief.  At  all 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Belgic  prov- 
mces,  it  appears  to  have  been  preemi- 
nent among  the  states,  in  the  general 
assemblies  of  which  its  deputies  held  the 
first  place,  and  gave  their  votes  before  the 
others.  The  last  duke,  a  descendant  of 
Charlemagne,  dying  in  100$,  the  duchy 
devolved  on  Lambert  I,  count  of  Louvain, 
his  brother-m-law.    Through  his  posteri- 

g,  it  descended  to  Philip  II,  duke  of 
urgundy,  and  afterwards  came,  in  the 
line  of  descent,  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
In  the  17th  century,  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land took  possession  of  tlie  northern  part, 
which  was  thence  called  Dutch  B.  The 
other  part  belonged  to  Austria,  and  was 
occupied  by  tlie  French  in  1746,  but  re- 
stored at  &e  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It  was  apiin  occupied  by  them  in  1797, 
and  their  possession  confirmed  by  the 
treaties  of  Campo  Formio  (1797)  and 
Luneville  (1801).  Dutch  B.  was  united 
to  the  French  empire  in  1810.  Austrian 
B.,  while  under  the  dominion  of  Austria, 
had  its  own  states,  consisting  of  2  bishops 
and  11  abbots,  with  the  barons,  and  7 
deputies,  chosen  by  the  cities  of  Brussels, 
Louvain  and  Antwerp.  Since  the  fi>rma- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1815,  North  B.  sends  7,  and  South  B. 
8  members  to  the  representative  assem- 
bly.   The  province  of  Antwerp,  which 
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formerly  belong  to  the  duchy,  sends  5. 
Much  of  tlie  soil)  especially  in  the  south- 
em  port,  is  fertile,  produces  laree  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  and  affords  exceUent  pas- 
tura^.  In  the  north,  considerable  tracts 
are  covered  with  moas,  heath  and  ivoods ; 
but  others  yield  large  crops  of  wheat, 
hops  and  flax.  There  ave  manufactures 
of  cloth,  lace,  linen,  &c.  The  chief  riv- 
efs  are  the  Donunel,  the  Demer,  the  Dyle 
and  the  Nethe,  which,  with  the  canals, 
facilitate  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
duchy.  In  the  northern  jmrt,  the  in- 
habitants are  Protestants ;  in  the  southern^ 
chiefly  Catholic. 

Brachmaits.  (See  Gymnositpkisls.) 
Bracteates;  thin  coins  of  gola  or 
silver,  with  irregular  figures  on  them, 
stamped  u|)on  one  surface  only,  so  that 
the  impression  apfiears  raised  on  one 
side,  while  the  other  appears  hollow.  It 
seems  most  probable,  that  these  coins, 
being  circulated  in  great  quantities  under 
Otho  I,  emperor  of  (jrermany,  when  the 
workine  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  Hartz 
afibrded  the  most  convenient  medium  of 
exchange,  were  first  coined  at  that  place, 
and  spread  into  other  countries,  where 
the  Roman  money  was  not  known  or  in 
circulation.  The  original  form  of  these 
coins  was  borrowed  from  that  of  the  By- 
zantian  gold  ones,  which,  about  that  time, 
lost  in  thickness  what  they  had  gained 
in  extension.  Allowance  was  made,  how- 
ever, for  the  greater  softness  of  the  silver. 
Gold  and  copper  bracteates  belong  only  to 
a  later  period.  The  name  bracteaie  itself 
points  to  Byzantium  (according  to  Isidore, 
It  is  derived  from  fiftaxttv,  to  ring).  Brae- 
tea  signifies  leaf  of  gold,  or  otlier  metal. 
The  real  name,  at  the  time  when  they 
were  in  circulation,  was  denarius,  moneta, 
oboltts,  pannin^us.  They  are  of  impor- 
tance as  illustrating  histoiy.  A  very  food 
representation  of  a  rich  collection  oYoreu;- 
teates  can  be  seen  in  W.  G.  Becker^s 
Two  hundred  rare  Coins  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Dresden,  1813, 4to.).  In  later  times, 
there  have  been  many  bad  imitations  of 
these  coins,  and  the  studv  of  them  is  there- 
for© much  more  ^if^c^l\t.^Bracteated 
coins,  or  bracteati  nummi ;  a  term  used  to 
signify  coins  or  medals  covered  over  with 
a  thin  plate  of  some  richer  metal.  They 
are  usually  made  of  iron,  copper  or  brass, 
plated  over  and  edged  with  gold  or  silver 
leaf.  Some  of  them  are  to  to  found  even 
among  the  truly  ancient  coins.  The 
French  call  them  ybiirr^e«. 

Bracton,  Henry  de,one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  English  law,  flourished  in  tlie 
13th  centuiy.    He  studied  civil  and  canon 


law  at  Oxford,  and,  about  the  year  1244, 
Henry  III  made  him  one  of  his  judges 
itinerant  Some  writers  sav,  that  he  was 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  England ;  but 
his  fame  at  present  is  derived  from  his 
legal  treatise,  entitled  De  Legiibus  et  Con- 
suettuKnibus  ^^n/flia,  which  was  first  print- 
ed in  1509,  folio,  but  of  which  a  more 
correct  edition  was  published  in  1640, 
4to.  It  is  possibly  to  the  unsettled  nature 
of  the  times,  and  the  alternate  ascendency 
of  the  crown  and  barons,  that  we  must 
attribute  his  inconsistency  with  regard  to 
the  royal  prerogative ;  in  one  place  ob- 
serving that  no  man  must  presume  to 
dispute  or  control  the  actions  of  the  king ; 
and  in  another,  that  he  is  subordinate  to 
the  law,  and  may  be  "bridled"  by  his 
court  of  "  earls  and  barons."  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Braddock,  Edward,  major-general, 
and  commander  of  the  British  army  in 
the  expedition  against  the  French,  on  the 
river  Ohio,  in  1755,  arrived  in  Virginia 
in  February  ofthatTear,and,in  the  spring, 
marched  against  ton  Du  Quesne,  now 
Pittsburg.  He  reached  the  Monongahela, 
July  8,  at  tlie  head  of  1200  men,  the  bag- 
gage having  been  left  behind,  under  the 
care  of  colonel  Dunbar,  to  advance  by 
slower  marches.  On  the  next  day,  he 
moved  foru'ard  to  invest  the  fort,  and,  by 
disregarding  tiie  caution  of  his  provincial 
officers,  who  warned  him  of  the  danger 
of  surprise  in  an  Indian  war,  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  by  which  he  lost  nearly  one 
half  of  his  troops,  and  received  himself  a 
mortal  wound.  AH  his  officers  on  horse- 
back, except  colonel,  afterwards  general, 
Washington,  who  acted  as  aid,  being 
killed,  tiie  army  retreated  precipitately, 
near  40  miles,  to  Dunbar's  camp,  where 
the  genera],  who  was  conveyed  there  in 
a  tumbril,  expired. 

Bradford,  William,  an  American  law- 
yer of  eminence,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, September  14th,  1755.  In  the 
spring  or  1760,  he  entered  tiie  college 
of  Nassau  hall,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  late  learned 
and  pious  doctor  John  Witherspoon.  In 
1779,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania^  where 
his  character  soon  introduced  him  to  an 
unusual  share  of  business;  and,  in  Au- 
gust, 1780,  only  one  year  after  he  wa» 
licensed  to  practise,  he  was  appointed 
attomey-eeneral  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. August  22,  1791,  he  was  made  a 
jud^e  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  industry,  integritv  and  abihty 
enabled  him  to  give  general  satisfiictioa 
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ia  this  office.  On  the  attomef-generd 
of  the  U.  States  being  promoted  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  B.  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  office,  Jan.  28, 1794. 
This  office  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1793, 
be  publisbed  an  Inquii^  how  &i  the 
Punishment  of  Death  is  necessary  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  performance  justly 
gained  him  great  credit  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  an  attack  of  the  bilious 
fever.  He  died  August  23,  1795,  in  the 
40th  year  of  his  age. 

Braolet,  James,  a  celebrated  astrono- 
mer, was  boiii  at  Shirebom,  England,  in 
1692.  He  studied  theology  at  Oxford, 
and  took  orders ;  but  his  taste  for  astron- 
omy soon  led  him  to  change  his  course 
of  liie.  His  uncle  instructed  him  in  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  his  own  indus- 
try did  eveiy  thing  else,  and,  in  1721,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford.  Six  years  afierwaids,  he  made 
known  his  discoveiy  of  the  aberration  of 
light,  (q.  V.)  But,  although  this  discove- 
ry gave  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  to 
astronomi^  observations,  and  although 
the  discrepancies  of  different  observations 
were  much  diminished,  yet  slight  differ- 
ences remauied,  and  did  not  escape  his 
observation.  He  studied  them  during  18 
years  with  the  greatest  perseverance,  and 
finally  discovered  that  they  were  fully 
explained  by  the  supposition  of  an  oscil- 
lating motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  com- 
pleted during  a  revolution  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  i.  e.,  in  18  yean.  He  called  this 
phenomenon  the  nutation  of  the  earth*$ 
axis ;  and  published,  in  1748  (Philosoph. 
Trans.  No.  785),  his  account  of  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  with  its 
laws,  arisine  firom  this  phenomenon  of 
nutation.  D'Alembert  afterwards  ex- 
plained the  physical  causes  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, upon  the  principle  of  univeraal 
attraction.  By  these  two  discoveries, 
astronomers  were,  for  the  first  time, 
enabled  to  make  tables  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  vnth  the  necessary 
accuracy^  fi.  had  already,  in  1726,  ex- 
plained the  method  of  obtaining  the  lon- 
gitude by  means  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter's 
first  satellite.  In  1741,  at  the  death  of 
doctor  Halley,  he  received  the  office  of 
astronomer  royal,  and  removed  to  tlie  ob- 
servatory at  Greenvnch.  Here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  entirely  devoted 
to  his  astronomical  studies,  and  left  13 
volumes  folio  of  his  own  observations,  in 
manuscript  Of  these,  the  £r8t  volume 
was  published  by  Horesby,  1796.  The 
ivhole  appeared  under  the  title  of  Astro^ 
named  ubiervations  made  at  the  ObBer- 


wAonf  at  Greenwkhj  1750—62  f-  Oxfoit), 
1805,  2  vols,  folio.  From  .this  rich  mine 
have  been  taken  thousands  of  observations 
on  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  which, 
properly  arranged,  have  brought  our  as- 
tronomjeal  tables  to  great  accuracy.  It 
was  from  this  that  Mayer  drew  the  ele- 
ments of  his  celebrated  tables  of  tbe  moon. 
In  addition  to  his  merit  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, B.  was  modest,  benevolent,  humane 
and  generous  in  private  life.  He  died  in 
1762,  aged  70. 

Bradsbaw,  John ;  president  ef  the  high 
court  of  justice  which  tried  and  condemn- 
ed Charles  L  He  studied  law  in  Gray's 
Lm,  and  obtained  much  chamber  prac- 
tice from  the  partisans  of  the  parliament, 
to  which  he  was  2ealously  devoted. 
When  the  trial  of  the  kinff  was  determin- 
ed upon,  the  resolute  character  of  B. 
pointed  him  ou^  for  president,  which 
office,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  he  accept- 
ed. His  deportment  on  the  trial  was 
lofiy  and  unbending,  in  conformity  to  the 
theory  which  rendered  the  unhappy  sove- 
reign a  criminal,  and  amenable ;  and  every 
thing  was  done,  both  for  and  by  him,  to 
give  weight  and  dignity  to  this  extraordi- 
nary tribunal.  He  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  Cromwell,  when  the  lattei 
seized  the  protectorate,  and  was  deprived 
of  the  chief  ju^ticeshio  of  Chester.  On 
the  death  of  Cromweu,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  long  parliament,  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  council,  and  vras  elected  pres- 
ident. .  He  died  in  1659,  and,  on  his  death- 
bed, asserted  that,  if  the  king  were  to  be 
tried  and  condemned  again,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  to  it.  He  was  mag- 
nificently buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
whence  his  bodv  was  ejected,  and  hanffMl 
on  a  gibbet  at  Tyburn,  with  those  of  Oli- 
ver and  Ireton,  at  the  restoration. 
Braga.  (See  Mythdogy,  noHhem,) 
Braganza  ;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
Portugal.  It  was  made  a  duchy  in  1442, 
and  from  its  dukes  the  present  raigning 
fiunily  of  Portugal  are  descended.  The 
town  and  surrounding  district  still  belong 
to  the  king  of  Portugal  as  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza.  Lat  4P44' N.;  Ion.  6°  25^  W. 
(See  Portugci.) 

Braham  ;  one  of  the  greatest  profes- 
sional singera  En^^d  has  ever  produced. 
His  tenor  is  unrivalled  fbr  power,  com- 
pass and  flexibility.  His  compass  extendi! 
to  about  19  notes,  to  each  of  which  he 
knows  how  to  ffive  aknost  any  degree  of 
sdnength ;  and  hsafaUtUo,  fi:om  D  to  A,  is 
so  entirely  within  his  control,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible,  in  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  scale,  to  distinguish  at  what  note 
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die  naitinl  voice  benhs  and  eilda  His 
intCMiation  may  be  caUed  per&ct,  80  far  as 
tespecta  the  strength  and  quality  of  a  note, 
ana  his  tcNie  xei^Iy  takes  the  character 
of  whatever  he  wishes  to  express.  His 
articulation  is  equally  excellent,  and  not  a 
syllable  escapes  the  hearer.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  particularly  excels  in  recitative. 
The  flexibility  of  his  organs,  and  his  rapid- 
ity of  execution,  are  incredible.  He  goes 
rapidly  through  the  whole  compass  of  his 
voice,  makes  the  boldest  leaps  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  notes,  and  makes 
chromatic  runs  with  incredible  velocity. 
The  hearer  is  never  troubled  with  tbe 
fear  of  his  fidling ;  and  this  unlimited  pow- 
er is  used  with  extravagant  liberality.  B. 
enters  into  every  composition  with  a  glow 
of  feeling  which  gives  the  perfinmance 
the  liveliest  coloring,  and  brings  into  full 
action  all  his  natiuid  powers.  Always 
enthusiastic,  bis  imagination  pours  itself 
out  most  profusely  on  sentiment,  passion, 
melody,  expression  and  ornament  But 
It  is  in  this  that  he  overieaps  the  bounds 
of  art,  and  often  excites  more  of  wonder 
than  pleasure,  often  dissatisfies  more  than 
he  delights,  and,  indeed,  too  oflen  de- 
stroys the  general  effect  From  this  man- 
ner of  his  arise  that  indescribably  pervert- 
ed and  constrained  tone,  those  sudden 
stops,  vehement  bursts,  and  immoderate 
heaping  together  of  notes,  which  injure 
the  singinff ;  and  hence  also  proceeds  his 
mixture  of  the  theatrical  with  the  church 
and  conceit  styles,  in  all  of  which  he  has  to 
sing  by  tums.  B.  has  had  numerous  imi- 
tators: the  whole  kingdom  resounds  with 
them ;  and  a  generation  must  pass  away 
before  the  bad  taste,  which  his  errors  have 
occasioned  in  every  comer  of  England, 
shall  be  destroyed.  Although  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  which  any  age  has 
produced,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  find  united 
in  one  individual  such  extraordinarv  pow- 
ers and  such  glaring  fauhs.  He  sdU  sings 
at  Dtury  lane  theatre  with  neat  applause. 
He  is  also  a  composer ;  as,  ror  example,  of 
the  Cabinet,  in  which  he  performs  the 
principal  part. 
Brake,  Tycho  nn.  (See  J^seho.) 
Brarilow,  Brailow,  or  draila,  a 
strongly-fortified  Turidsh  town  in  Wala- 
cliia,on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
with  90,000  inhabitants,  governed  by  a 
pacha  of  three  tuls,  lies  in  a  Turkish  mil- 
itarv  district,  which  is  amilarly  orvanized 
to  the  adjacent  firontier  districts  of  Austria. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sereth  and  the  Danube,  which  divides 
itself  there  into  three  aims,  embracing  a 
Iiiece  of  neutral  temtory  between  the 


dominions  of  the  Turks  laid  the  ] 
From  this  place  much  grain,  raised  iia 
Walachia,  is  sent  to  Constantinople.  Hie 
fishery  of  stumon  in  the  Black  sea  car- 
ried on  froai  d.  is  considerable.  Lon  28° 
le'E.;  lat45°ie'N. 

BBjLHMk^KABMivJiQeeBrama^Bnmiuu) 

Brailow.    (See  BrakUow.) 

Brails  ;  certain,  ropes  pasong  through 
pulleys  on  the  mizzen-raast  (q.  v.),  and 
afierwaids  fastened,  in  different  places,  on 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  sail,  in  order  to 
draw  it  up  to  the  mast,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. BnxiU  is  likewise  a  name  given 
to  all  the  ropes  employed  to  haul  up  the 
bottoms,  lower  comers  and  skirts  of  the 

n  sails  in  general.  The  operation  of 
ing  them  together  is  called  broiling 
them  up,  or  hauling  them  up  to  the  hraiU, 
Brain.  The  brain  is  a  soft  substance, 
partly  reddish-gray  and  pcnly  whitish, 
situated  in  the  skull,  penetrated  by  nu- 
merous veins,  and  invested  by  several 
membranes.  Democritus  and  Anaxago- 
ras  dissected  this  orsan  almost  3000  years 
ago.  Haller,  Vicq  d'Azir,  and  other  anat- 
omists in  modem  times,  have  also  dissect- 
ed and  investigated  it  without  exhausting 
the  subject  Between  the  skull  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  three  membranes 
are  found.  The  outer  one  is  called  the 
dura  tnater.  This  is  strong,  dense  and 
elastic.  It  invests  and  supports  the  brain. 
The  next  which  occurs  is  the  tumea 
araeknoidea.  This  is  of  a  pale  white 
color,  jet  in  some  decree  transparent, 
very  thin,  and,  in  a  healmy  state,  exhiUts 
no  appearance  of  vesseleL  The  mem- 
brane lielow  this  is  called  the  jna  maUr. 
It  covers  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  brain. 
It  is  very  vascular,  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  blood  which  the  bnin  receives  is 
spread  out  upon  its  surftee  in  minute 
vessels.  The  Drain  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  connected  by  delicate  veins 
and  fitnes.  The  larger  portion,  the  un- 
5riim,  occupies,  in  men,  me  wipfet  part  of 
the  head,  and  is  seven  or  eight  times 
larger  than  the  other,  the  eere^tmi,  lying 
behind  and  below  it  It  rests  on  the 
bones  which  form  the  cavities  of  the  e^es, 
the  bottom  of  the  skull  and  the  fentonum, 
and  projects  behind  over  the  cereieUuiiu 
On  tne  whole  exterior  of  tbe  cere&rtw» 
diere  are  convolutions,  resembling  the 
windings  of  the  small  intestines.  The 
external  reddish  substance  of  the  brain  is 
soft  and  vascular,  and  is  called  tbe  C€iriical 
substance;  &e  internal  is  while,  and  ia 
called  the  medutiwy  substance  of  the 
bnin.  Tliis  mMla  consists  of  fibree, 
which  are  veiy  different  in  different  parte* 
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The  eerebeUvm  lies  belew  the  cerdfrumy  in 
a  peculiar  cavity  of  the  skull.  By  exam- 
inmg  the  surface,  it  is  seen  to  be  divided 
into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  by  the  spinal 
marrow  lying  between,  but  connected  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  Like  the  cerebrum^ 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  vascular  membrane, 
reddish-gray  on  the  outside,  and  compos- 
ed of  a  meiduUary  substance  within.  In 
proportion  to  its  size,  also,  it  has  a  more 
extensive  surface,  and  more  of  the  vascu- 
lar membrane,  than  the  cerdnvm.  In  a 
horizontal  section  of  it,  we  find  parallel 
curved  portions,  of  the  cortical  and  the 
medullary  substances  alternating  with 
each  other.  Between  the  cortical  and  the 
medullary  substance,  there  is  always 
found,  in  the  cerebellum,  a  third  intermedi- 
ate yellow  substance.  All  the  medvUa  of 
the  cerehettum  is  also  united  in  the  middle 
by  a  thick  cord.  Experience  teaches  that, 
in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  irregularities 
are  ftr  more  uncommon  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  human  body.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  every  part  of  the  brain 
is  exactly  synunetrical  vrith  the  part  oppo- 
site. Even  those  which  lie  in  the  middle, 
and  are  apparendy  single  (the  spinal  mar- 
row, for  instance]  consist,  in  fact,  of  two 
symmetrical  portions.  The  total  weight 
of*  the  human  brain  is  estimated  at  two  or 
three  pounds.  It  is  larger  and  heavier  in 
proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  subject; 
and  in  old  age  it  becomes  specifically 
lighter.  In  deluious  afifections,  it  is  some- 
times harder  and  sometimes  less  solid  and 
sofler.  The  bram  is  the  organ  of  sensa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  the  material  rep- 
resentative of  the  soul,  and  the  noblest 
organ  of  the  body.  (See  Serres's  Anaio* 
mU  wmparie  du  Cerreau  dans  Us  qnaire 
Classes  des  ammaiux  Vertdnris,  &c.  (Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Brain  in  the  four 
Classes  of  vertebral  Animals,  &c);  Paris, 
1824,  with  engravings.  It  received  the 
prize  of  the  French  institute.) 

BaAiHERD,  David,  the  celebrated  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  in  April,  1718,  at  Had- 
dam,  Cormecticut.  From  an  eariy  pe- 
riod, he  was  remarkable  for  the  serious 
and  religious  turn  of  his  mind,  devo- 
tional exercises  occupying  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time,  though,  as  he  says,  his 
piety  was  originally  prompted  by  the  fear 
of  punishment,  and  not  by  the  love  of 
God.  In  1739,  he  became  a  member 
of  Yale  college,  where  he  was  distin- 
guished for  application  and  general  cor- 
rectness of  conduct;  but  was  expelled,  in 
1742,  in  consequence  of  having  said,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal,  that  one 
of  tlie  tutors  was  as  devoid  of  grace  as  a 


chair— an  expression  ^hich  reached  the 
ears  of  the  rector,  who  commanded  B.  tm 
make  a  public  confession  in  the  haU. 
Thinking  the  order  unjust  to  humble  him- 
self before  the  whole  coDege  for  what  he 
had  uttered  in  private  conTeraation,  he 
refused  to  comply,  and,  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  for  havmg  g»ne  to  the  separate 
rehgious  meeting  at  Mew  Haven,  after 
b^ng  prohibited  to  do  so  by  the  authority 
of  the  college,  he  waB  dismissed.  In  the 
spring  of  1742,  he  began  the  study  of 
divinity ;  and,  at  the  end  of  July,  he  vnui 
licensed  to  preachy  for  which  a  thorough 
examination  had  shovm  him  qualified. 
He  had  for  some  time  entertained  a  strong 
desire  of  preaching  the  gospel  among  the 
heathens,  which  was  gratified  by  an  ap- 
pointment as  missionary  to  the  Indians 
fit>m  the  socie^  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge.  At  Kaunameek,  an  Indian 
villaxe  of  Massachusetts,  situated  between 
Stockbridge  and  Albany,  he  commenced 
his  labors,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.  He 
remained  there  about  12  months,  at  fint 
residing  in  a  vn^wam  among  the  Indians,, 
but  afterwards  m  a  cabin,  which  he  con- 
structed for  himself!  that  he  might  be 
alone  when  not  engaged  in  his  duties  of 
preaching  and  mstruction.  On  the  re- 
moval of  the  Kaunameeks  to  Stockbridse, 
he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Dela- 
ware Indians.  In  1744,  he  was  ordained 
by  a  presbytery  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  took  up  his  habitation  near  the  folks 
of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  resided  for  a  year,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  made  two  visits  to  the  In- 
dians on  the  Susquehannah  river.  His 
exertions,  however,  were  attended  with 
little  success,  until  he  went  to  the  Indians 
at  Crosweeksung,  near  Freehold,  in  New 
Jersey.  Before  the  end  of  a  year,  a  com- 
plete reformation  took  place  in  the  lives 
of  the  savages,  78  of  whom  he  baptized 
within  that  time.  They  became  humble 
and  devout ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  whole  congregation  to  shed  tears  and 
utter  cries  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  In 
1747,  he  went  to  Northampton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  passed  the  short  resi- 
due of  his  life  in  the  fiimily  of  the  cele- 
brated Jonathan  Edwards.  He  died  in 
1747,  after  great  sufferings.  B.  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  quick  discern- 
ment. He  was  gifted  with  a  strong  mem- 
<Hry,  a  happy  efoquence,  and  a  sociable 
disposition,  that  could  adapt  itself  virith 
ease  to  the  different  capacities,  tempera 
and  curcumstances  of  men,  which,  togeth«> 
er  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  of  theology  and  workUy 
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8cie]ice,peculJariy  fitted  him  for  the  bun- 
Mfls  of  iiifltniction.  He  was  remaricably 
oompoeed  and  rengned  during  the  ap- 
proaches of  death,  and  left  this  world  in 
the  fuU  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 
Hfe  publications  are,  a  narratiye  of  his 
labors  at  Kaunameek,  and  his  journal,  or 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
remarkable  woric  of  grace  among  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- . 
syWania,  1740. 

Brairerd;  a  missionary  station  amonff 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  the  district  of 
Chickamaugah,  within  the  chartered  lim- 
its of  Tennessee,  near  the  boundary  line 
of  Georgia,  on  Chickamaupah  creek,  a 
Jew  miles  above  its  entrance  mto  the  river 
Tennessee;  150  miles  S.  E.  of  Nashville, 
350  N.  W.  Augusts.  This  missionary 
station  was  commenced  in  1817,  and 
it  is  the  oldest  establishment  formed  by 
the  American  board  of  missions  among 
the  Cherokees.  The  property  belonnng 
to  the  mission,  in  1823,  was  estimated  at 
$17,^,  and  there  are  between  90  and  40 
buildings  of  various  descriptions,  mostly 
of  logs.  The  labors  of  the  missionaries 
here  nave  been  renuukably  successful  in 
imparting  to  the  Cherokees  a  knowledse 
of  the  rudiments  of  leamine,  and  of  the 
ads  of  civilized  life,  as  well  as  of  the 
principles  and  duties  of  religion. 

Brakenburo,  Regner,  a  well-known 
Dutch  painter,  distinguished  for  his  rustic 
scenes,  &mily  pieces,  &c.,  was  born  at 
Haerlem,  in  1649.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known :  it  took  place  at  Friedand. 
His  paintings  are  true  to  nature. 

Brama  ;  the  first  person  in  the  Trinity, 
or  Trimurti,  of  the  Hindoos,  consisting  of 
Brama,  the  creator,  VMnu,  the  preserv- 
er or  redeemer,  and  Siva,  the  destrover. 
He  is  represented  with  four  heads  and  as 
many  arms,  and  the  swan  is  consecrated 
to  him.  His  name  signifies  knowUdge  of 
ikt  UnM,  in  allusion  to  his  creative  power. 
He  is  the  god  of  the  fiites,  master  of  Me 
and  death,  and,  by  some,  has  been  repre- 
sented as  the  supreme  eternal  power;  but 
he  is  himself  created,  and  is  merefy  the 
agent  of  the  Eternal  One.  He  is  believed 
to  die,  according  to  some,  annually,  Or, 
according  to  otheis,  after  a  longer  period, 
and  to  rise  again.  His  character  is  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Grecian  Jupiter. 
He  is  considered  as  the  author  or  the 
Yedas,  and  as  the  lawgiver' and  teacher 
of  India.  The  worship  of  B.  is  regarded 
as  the  oldest  religious  observance  m  that 
country.  (For  a  more  particular  account, 
see  huMan  Afythology.) 
.  Bramante  of  Urbiho,  Francesco  Laz- 


zari,  shares  with  Brunelleschi  the  credit 
of  being  the  restorer  of  architecture.  He 
was  bom  at  CasCel  Durand,  in  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  in  1444.  He  applied  himself  . 
first  to  painting ;  but  his  paiaBion  for  archi- 
tecture soon  gained  the  ascendency.  At 
length  he  went  to  Milan,  and  there  his 
whole  time  was  spent  at  the  cathedral. 
Pope  Alexander  VI  named  him  his  archi- 
tect, and  Julius  II  made  him  superin- 
tendent of  his  buildines.  At  the  command 
of  the  latter,  be  united  the  Belvedere  with 
the  palace  of  the  Vatican.  He  peimiaded 
the  pope  to  order  the  church  or  St  Peter 
to  be  torn  down,  and  another  to  be  erect- 
ed in  its  place,  which  should  not  have  its 
equal  in  the  world.  In  1513,  the  founda- 
tion of  this  edifice  was  laid,  according  to 
the  plan  of  B.  It  yet  remains  the  greatest 
production  of  modem  architecture.  B. 
died  in  1514,  without  living  to  see  this 
work  completed.  He  had  be^un  the  edi- 
fice widi  incredible  despatch ;  but  his  suc- 
cessors, Raphael,  Julius  of  San  Galio, 
Peruzzi  ana  Michael  Angelo  altered  the 
original  plan,  and  left  nothing  of  B.'8 
woriunanship  standing,  except  me  arches 
which  support  the  tower  of  the  dome. 
His  writings,  part  prose,  part  verse,  first 
discovered  in  1756,  were  printed  the  same 
year  at  Milan. 

Bramins  ;  the  first  of  the  four  casts  of 
the  Hindoos.  They  proceeded  fix>m  the 
mouth  of  Brama,  which  is  the  seat  of 
wisdom.  They  form  the  sacred  or  sacer- 
dotal cast,  and  its  members  have  main- 
tained a  more  absolute  and  extensive  au- 
thority than  the  priests  of  any  other  nation. 
Their  great  prero^tive  is  that  of  being 
the  sole  depositaries  and  interroeters  of 
the  Vedas  or  sacred  books.  There  are 
seven  subdivi«ons  of  the  Bramins,  which 
derive  their  ori^n  fix>m  seven  penitents, 
personages  of  high  antiauity  ana  remark- 
able punty,who  are  said  to  have  rebuked 
the  gods  themselves  for  their  debauch- 
eries. The  great  body  of  the  Bramins 
pay  equal  veneration  to  the  three  parts  of 
the  mysterious  trinity,  but  some  attach 
themselves  more  particulariy  to  one  per- 
son of  the  triple  godhead.  Thus  the 
Vishnuvttes  are  distinguished  by  an  or- 
ange-colored dress,  and  the  mark  called 
noma  on  their  foreheads.  The  devotees 
of  Sita  wear  the  linganij  and  are  distin-. 
guished  fiiom  the  fi^rmer  by  their  great 
abstemiousness.  A  Bramin  should  pass 
through  four  states,  llie  first  begins 
at  about  seven,  when  the  duty  of  the 
youn^  novice,  or  Brachmacariy  consists  in 
learamg  to  read  and  write,  studying  the 
Vedas,  and  becoming  familiar  with  the 
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privileges  of  his  tost,  and  all  points  of 
oorooraal  purity.  Thus  he  is  taucbt  his 
right  to  aflk  alms,  to  be  exempted  from 
taxeSy  from  capital  and  even  corporal  pun*- 
iahment  Earthen  Teasels^  belonging  to 
Bramins,  when  used  by  proftne  persons, 
or  for  certain  purposes,  must  be  oroken. 
Leather  and  skins  of  animals,  and  most 
animals  themselves,  are  impure,  and  must 
not  be  touched  by  them.  Flesh  and  eg^ 
thev  are  not  allowed  to  eat.  The  Bramm 
is  alao  taught  to  entertain  a  hoiror  of  the 
defilement  of  the  soul  by  sin ;  and  rules 
for  purification  by  ablution,  penances,  and 
various  ceremonies,  are  prescribed.  The 
second  state  begins  at  his  marria|^,  when 
he  iscalled  GrwuOuu  Marriage  is  neces- 
sary to  his  respectability.  His  daily  du- 
ties become  more  numerous,  and  must  be 
more  strictly  perfonned.  Regular  ablu- 
tioos,  &sting,  and  many  minute  observ- 
ances,  become  requisite.  The  Bramins, 
however,  engage  in  secular  employments, 
political,  commercial,  &c.  The  third 
state  is  that  of  the  Vami-PrasUutay  or  in- 
habitants of  the  desert,  which  is  now,  how- 
ever, seldom  reached.  They  were  honored 
by  kings,  and  respected  even  by  the  gods. 
Retiring  to  the  rorest,  sreen  herbs,  roots 
and  fruit  were  their  food:  reading  the 
Vedaa^  bathing  morning,  noon  and  even- 
ing, and  the  practice  of  the  most  rigor- 
ous penances,  were  prescribed.  **  Let  the 
Vana-Prastha,"  says  Menou  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, "  slide  backwards  and  forwards  on 
die  ground,  or  stand  the  whole  day  on 
tip-toe,  or  continue  rising  and  sitting 
down  alternately;  in  the  hot  season,  let 
him  sit  exposed  to  five  fires ;  in  the  rain, 
let  him  stand  uncovered ;  in  the  cold  sea- 
son, let  him  wear  wet  garments;  then, 
having  stored  up  his  holy  fires  in  his 
mind,  let  him  live  without  external  fire, 
without  a  shelter,  wholly  silent,  and  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  finiit  When  he  shall 
have  thus  become  void  of  fear  and  sorrow, 
and  shaken  off  his  bodv,  he  rises  to  the 
divine  essence."  The  fourth  state  is  that 
of  a  SaruofOBi^  in  which  new  and  severer 
penances  are  to  be  performed.  Suppress- 
ing the  breath,  standing  on  the  head,  and 
other  such  ceremonies,  are  performed,  till 
the  devout  patient  rises  to  a  participation 
of  the  divine  nature.  The  sanctiQr  and 
inviolabi]it|r  of  a  Eframin  are  maintained,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countiymen,  by  Ae  most 
severe  penalties.  The  muider  of  one  of 
the  order,  robbing  him,  &c.,  are  inexpia- 
ble BDOs:  the  killing  of  his  cow  can  only  be 
expiated  l^  a  paiimil  penance.  To  some 
travellers  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
Bnunina  respectable  for  knowledge  and 


vbtue  is  very  small;  that  the  great  bodty 
of  them  are  devoted  to  ambition,  intrigue 
and  voluptuousness,  and  that  their  char- 
acter is  disgraced  by  avarice,  meannesB 
and  cruelw.  Their  charity  extends  only 
to  those  of  their  own  cast  The  objects 
of  their  worship,  besides  their  innumera- 
ble gods,  are  almost  every  species  of  ani^ 
mals,  and  a  variety  of  muignant  demons. 
The  transmigration  of  souls  is  one  of  their 
essential  doctrines,  and  they  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  helL  Some  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Braminical  worship  are  horri- 
ble :  some  are  more  licentious  than  the  or- 
gies of  Bacchus.  The  sacrifices  commonly 
consist  of  vegetables,  but  animals  are  some- 
times sacrificed,  and  the  burning  of  widows 
is  a  relic  of  the  honid  practice  of  ofiferinc 
human  vistims.  (See  Aujum  AfyOiology^ 
BRAHDKioinRe,  mark  or  marquisate  of; 
one  of  the  most  extensive  districts  in  the 
former  cirele  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  soil 
is,  in  some  parts,  Millie,  but  mostly  sand^, 
and  fit  for  grain.  It  is  rich  in  wood,  fish, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  tobacco,  and  pastures, 
particular^  for  sheep;  it  also  produces 
lime,  salt-petre,  turf^  and  some  iron,  &«. 
B.  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  manuftc- 
tured  articles,  and  is  well  situated  for 
commerce,  since  it  has  many  canals,  riv- 
en, lakes,  and  many  towns  lying  on  them. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Lu- 
theran foith;  the  rest  are  Calvinists.  From 
1685  to  1^8,  many  French  refiigees, 
Walloons,  and  inhabitants  of  Lorraine 
and  of  the  Palatinate,  settled  in  the  nuuk. 
During  the  reign  of  Frederic  II,  prior  to 
1777,  more  than  10,000  fomilies  took  up 
their  residence  there.  The  country  is 
watered  by  the  Elbe,  Spree,  Havel,  Oder, 
Wartha,  Netze  and  Ucker.  The  district 
of  B.  is  divided  into  the  Electoral  Mark 
and  the  New  Mark.  I.  The  former  in- 
cludes, 1.  the  Old  Mark  (capital  Stendal); 
2.  the  Priecnltz  (capital  Perieberg);  3. 
the  Middle  MariL  (capital  Berfin);  4.  the 
Ucker  Mark  (capital  Prenflau).  II.  The 
New  Mark  (ci^ital  Custnn)  receives  its 
name  fipom  this  cireumstance,  that  the 
elector  Frederic  11  redeemed  it,  in  1455^ 
from  the  kniriits  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
to  whom  it  had  been  pledged  until  that 
period.  At  present,  B.  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Prussian  states,  iocluding, 
as  it  does,  the  capital  (Berlin),  and  the 
governments  of  Potsdam  and*  Frankfort 
It  contains,  upon  15,800  square  miles^ 
L335,160  inhabitants,  and  150  towns,  &c. 
The  first  people  who  are  known  to  have 
inhabiied  B.  were  the  Suevi.  Thev  were 
succeeded  by  the  Sclavonians,  a  barba- 
rous people,  whom  Henry  I  conquered 
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and  cQDTerted  to  Chiisdanity  in  the  early 
pert  of  the  10th  century.  The  goyem- 
ment  was  fixBt  conferrod  on  a  Saxon 
«ount,  and  did  not  become  hereditary  till 
the  time  of  Albert,  whose  eon  was  rused 
to  the  dignity  of  elector  in  1100.  This 
race  becoming  extinct,  Charles  IV  as- 
signed the  electorate  to  his  son  Sigis- 
muod,  who  became  emperor  in  1415,  and 
Hold  the  region  to  Frederic,  burgrave  of 
N&rembei|ff,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
reigning  mmily.  Frederic  William  the 
Great  made  various  accessions  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  ancestors,  and  obliged  the 
king  of  Poland,  in  1656,  to  declare  Prus- 
fva  an  independent  state.  The  Old  Mark 
was  ceded  to  Napoleon  in  1807,  and 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia; but  it  was  restored  to  Prussia  in 
1814.  The  elector  of  B.  held  the  seventh 
rank  among  the  electors  of  the  empire,  and 
had  five  votes  in  the  council  of  (ninces. 

Brandenburo;  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name  (q.  v.],  on  the  Havel,  30 
miles  west  of  Berlin,  formerly  the  resi^ 
dence  of  the  reigning  fiunily  of  Prussia. 
It  contains  12,000  inhabitants. 

B«jkin>Es,  Ernest ;  a  learned  and  able 
German  scholar  and  statesman,  bom  at 
Hanover  in  1758.  Happily  endowed  by 
nature,  and  educated  under  favorabfe 
( ii-cumstances,  he  afterwards  extended 
his  viewE  by  travel,  by  his  connexion 
with  public  aflairs,  by  his  intercourse 
with  tlie  best  society,  and  by  an  intimate 
union  with  the  greatest  scholars  in  Ger- 
many. From  1775  to  1778,  he  studied  at 
G^ttingen,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came Uie  bene^tor,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Hanover  appointed  him  secrepuy 
of  the  cabinet,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
chief  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity. During  a  tour  which  he  made 
through  Germany  and  France  (1780—81) 
his  attention  was  particulariy  drawn  to 
the  theatres  of  Pans  and  Vienna,  and  he 
gave  bis  opinion  concerning  them  in  his 
weD-known  remarits  upon  the  theatres  of 
London,  Paris  and  Vienna.  During  his  res- 
idence in  England,  in  the  winter  of  1784, 
1785,  he  formed  many  literary  and  politi- 
cal connexions,  besides  giuning  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  English  constitution. 
His  journey  gave  his  mind  a  political 
turn.  After  having  been  appointed  to  fill 
a  number  of  honorable  offices,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
When  the  French  took  possesBion  of 
Hanover,  in  1808,  he  was  one  of  the  del- 
egates a|)pointed  to  treat  with  Mortier, 
and  remained  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, until  the  committee  of  administra- 


tk>n  v^is  established  by  the  victors.  B. 
had  gained  so  much  respect,  that  his 
death,  in  1810,  was  lamented  as  a  public 
calamity.  Great  powers  of  observation, 
and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world, 
are  displayed  in  all  his  works 

Brandt,  Nicholas  or  Sebastian ;  a  Ger- 
man chemist  of  the  17th  century,  usually 
considered  the  discoverer  of  phosphorus. 
Leibnitz  mentions  him  as  a  chemist  of 
Hamburg,  who,<[uring  a  course  of  exper- 
iments on  urine,  for  die  purpose  of  dis- 
covering a  solvent  which  would  convert 
silver  into  gold,  accidentally  produced 
phosphorus,  in  1667  or  1669.  He  com- 
mumcated  his  discovery  to  another  chem- 
ist, who  showed  it  to  Lieibnitz  and  Boyle. 

Brandt,  Sebastian  (named  TUio),  bom 
at  Strasburg,  in  1458,  died  there  in  1520. 
He  studied  law  at  Bale,  where  lie  was 
graduated ;  and  delivered  lectures  on  this 
science,  for  many  years,  with  great  ap- 
plause. He  was  stiu  more  distinguished 
for  his  poetical  talents,  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I  invited  him,  several  times, 
to  his  court.  He  has  immortalized  him- 
self by  a  poem  called  Tht  ShwoflhoU^  or 
tkt  SAtp  from  the  Land  of  rOtf,  which 
satirizes  the  crimes  and  follies  of  his  age, 
first  published  at  Bale,  1494, 4to.  Four 
editions  appeared  in  one  year.  It  has 
since  been  repeatedly  printed  and  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
In  Germany,  it  was,  for  about  a  century, 
truly  a  national  book,  so  well  known  aini 
esteemed  by  all  classes,  that  the  cele- 
brated preacher  Greiler  of  Kaisersbcig 
delivered  public  lectures  upon  it  fi!t>m  the 
pulpit  at  Strasburg.  In  this  work,  we 
find  a  collection  of  moral  instructions, 
and  satires  upon  the  crimes,  vices  and 
abuses  common  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  The  book  is  divided  into  113 
chapters,  which,  however,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  The  descrip- 
tions are  not,  in  general,  poetic,  but  still 
contain  many  happy  and  beautifiil  pas- 
sages, often  display  learning,  and  not  sel- 
dom visor ;  and  the  Ship  of  Fhola  will 
always  be  a  valuable  booK,  full  of  soixDd 
reasoning,  pure  morality,  clear  and  bokl 
thoughts,  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 
It  has  been  republished  by  Hagen  in  his 
Fool's  Books. 

Brandt.    (See  DMUation.^ 

Brandtwine,  a  small  nver  which 
rises  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  passes 
into  the  state  of  Delaware,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  45  miles,  joins  the  Chris^ 
tiana,  two  miles  below  WUmington.  It 
abounds  in  ftivorable  sites  for  the  appli- 
cation of  water-power;  and  the  Brandy - 
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wine  flour-tmUs  form  die  finest  collec- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  U.  State8.^Thi8 
river  is  noted  for  giving  name  to  a  battle 
foa^t  near  it,  Sept  11,  1777,  between 
tlie  British  and  Americans,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
about  300  men  killed  and  600  wounded. 
BaARTdiTB,  Pierre  de  Bourdeille8,*lonl 
of  the  abbey  of,  bom  at  Perigord,  about 
\927^  died  in  1614.  In  his  epitaph,  com- 
posed by  himself;  he  relates,  in  a  vaunting 
manner,  how  he  first  bore  arms  under 
I  the  great  Francis  of  Guise,  and  after- 
wanis  served  the  king,  his  master.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  IX,  he  withdrew  to 
his  estate,  and  wrote  his  memoirs,  which 
have  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  self- 
complacency,  mingled  with  much  that  is 
I  ioterestinfi^.  They  are  a  living  picture  of 
his  age ;  mr  B.  was  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  great  characters  of  the  time, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  all  the  important 
events  which  then  took  place,  and,  in 
some,  was  an  actor.  B.*b  character  was 
that  of  his  birth-phice  (Gascony)  and  of 
his  rank.  He  was  a  courtier,  regardless 
of  right  or  wrong ;  who  does  not  blame 
the  great,  but  oraerves  and  relates  their 
fiiuhs  and  crimes  as  ingenuously  as  if  he 
were  uncertain  wheUier  they  deserve 
praise  or  blame  ;  as  indifferent  about  hon- 
or and  chastity  in  women  as  about  integ- 
rity in  men.  He  describes  a  scandalous 
act  without  being  sensible  of  its  ofiensivo- 
ness.  He  sjieaks  of  the  good  king  Louis 
XI,  who  ordered  his  brotner  to  be  poison- 
ed, and  of  the  virtuous  ladies,  whose  ad- 
ventures no  pen  but  his  own  could  de- 
scribe. He  places  us  in  the  middle  of 
that  century,  when  expiring  chivalry  was 
contending  with  the  forming,  and,  as  yet, 
unsettled  manners  of  later  times.  B.,  in 
the  midst  of  his  wandering  life,  had  ac- 
auired  more  learning  than  most  of  his 
iellow-soldierB.  He  has  left  Fte  des 
jfkmmes  UUuirti  et  des  grmuU  Capiiainea 
Fratigaisi  Vie  dea  grcmds  Capiiaines 
iHnmgers ;  Vie  des  Dames  Ulitstres ;  Vie 
des  I&mes  galaaUs ;  AMcdates  toudumt 
Its  Duds ;  Rodomontades  et  Juremettts  des 
Espagiwls.  Twelve  editions  of  his  works 
were  published  from  1666  to  1740,  some- 
times entire,  sometimes  in  selections. 
Brasil.  (See  BrariL) 
Biuss.  (See  Copper.) 
I  Beattleborouoh  ;    a    po8^town    in 

(  Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  the  Con- 
f  necticut,  41  miles  N.  of  Northampton, 
110  S.  of  Montpelier ;  population  in  1820, 
2,017.  It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
and  flourishing  towns  in  Vermont,  and 
contains  two  parishes,  in  each  of  which 
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there  is  a  handsome  village.  The  village 
in  the  west  parish  contains  an  academy ; 
that  in  the  east  parish  has  a  laige  printing 
establishment,  various  manufiictures,  and 
a  flourishing  trade. — In  the  south-east 
comer  of  B.  was  fort  Dummer,  which 
was  established  in  1724,  and  was  the  first 
settlement  formed  by  Anglo-Americans 
in  Vermont 

Brauwer,  Braur,  or  Brouwer,  Adri- 
an; a  celebrated  painter,  of  the  Dutch 
school,  bom  at  Haerlem,  m  1608,  or, 
more  probably,  at  Oudenarde,  where  his 
fiither  was  a  painter  of  common  paper- 
hangings.  Poverty  contributed,  perhansi 
to  mrm  his  talents.  When  a  child,  he 
painted  floweis  and  birds  to  be  stitched 
on  caps,  which  were  sold  by  his  mother. 
Francis  Hals,  a  skilful  painter,  expecting 
to  profit  by  the  talents  of  the  young  ardst, 
took  him  to  Haerlem.  Here,  amidst 
wearisome  labors  and  poor  diet,  B.  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  garret, 
occupied  in  making  little  paintings,  of  the 
value  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  while 
Hals  kept  the  profits  of  them  for  himself. 
Two  pretty  paintings  of  his,  T%e  Five 
Senses  and  The  7\odve  Months,  are  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  that  period.  By 
the  advice  of  Adrian  of  Ostade,  his  felk>w 
pupil,  he  escaped  to  Amsterdam,  where 
ne  was  surprised  to  hear,  that  his  paint- 
ings were  esteemed.  He  now  gained 
considerable  sums  by  his  labors ;  but,  in- 
stead of  devoting  himself  to  his  art,  he 
made  the  inn  his  workshop,  never  exert- 
ing himself  till  the  hostess  insisted  upon 
payment  He  threw  into  the  fire  a  pamt- 
mg  for  which  he  did  not  receive  the 
pnce  demanded,  and  began  a  new  one 
with  more  care.  Having  gone  to  Ant- 
werp during  the  wars  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, he  was  thrown  into  prison  as  a  spy. 
He  declared  that  he  was  a  painter,  ap- 
pealing to  the  duke  of  Ahrernberg,  who 
was  likewise  imprisoned  there ;  and,  at 
the  prince's  intercession,  having  been 
provided  with  materials,  he  painted  his 
guards  engaged  in  playing  cards,  with  so 
much  expression  and  tmth,  that  Rubens, 
at  the  sight  of  the  picture,  exclaimed, 
**This  is  B.'s  work;  none  but  he  can 
succeed  so  well  in  such  subjects."  Ru- 
bens effected  his  release  by  standing 
bail  for  him,  clothed  him,  and  received 
him  into  his  house  and  at  his  table. 
B.,  however,  instead  of  being  gratefiil 
for  this  ^nerositr,  escaped  secretly,  to 
plunge  mto  still  greater  extravagan- 
ces. He  took  lodgings  with  a  bfucer, 
Craesbeke,  who  became  a  skilful  painter 
by  his  instnictions.    This  man,  whose 
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mdiiuKioiiB  ag^reed  with  those  of  B.,  bad 
a  haiMkome  wife,  and  the  coiinexion 
betweoD  these  three  persons  became  so 
intimate,  that  they  were  obliged  to  flee 
jlem  justice.  B.  went  to  Pans,  but,  fisd- 
ing  no  employment  there,  returned  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  the  hospital, 
in  1640.  Rubens,  who  remembered  only 
his  talents,  caused  him  to  be  honorably 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites. 
All  the  pictures  of  B.  show  what  sort  of 
places  and  company  ^is  artist  frequented. 
He  did  not,  however,  Uke  Teniers,  under- 
stand how  to  gpve  to  mean  objects  the 
variety  of  which  they  are  susceotible. 
Neverthelees,  his  paintincs  commana  high 
prices  from  amateurs.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  difficult  to  excel  B.  in  power  and  har- 
mony of  coloring,  in  the  management  of 
the  e^iors-etctiro,  and  in  truth  of  expres- 
sion. 

Bravo,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent leaders  in  the  Mexican  revolution, 
was  a  native  of  New  Spain,  and  son  of 
don  Leonardo  Bravo.  He  became  iden- 
tified with  the  patriot  party  at  an  eariy 
period  of  their  struffgle  for  independence, 
and  adhered  to  it  through  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  Afler  the  fiual  termina- 
tion of  Hidalffo^s  career,  B.  made  common 
cause  with  Morelos,  commanding  a  di- 
vision of  the  letter's  army  in  1812,  at 
which  period  he  was  particularly  dicttin- 
guished,  among  other  achievements,  by  a 
victory  over  the  Spanish  general  Musitu. 
When  Iturinde's  deception  of  the  royal- 
ists cave  him  the  means  of  promoting  the 
revolution,  in  1821,  B.  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and 
to  raise  anew  the  standard  of  revolt  un- 
deterred by  past  misfortunes.  Iturblde 
endeavored  in  vain  to  acquire  the  confi- 
dence of  B.,  who,  like  Victoria,  suspected 
his  ambitious  purposes  long  before  he 
suffered  them  openly  to  appear.  Victoria 
and  B.  steadily  opposed  tne  prajects  of 
the  usurper,  and,  at  length,  became  so  far 
committed  in  their  opposition  as  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  bjr  him,  whilst 
president  of  the  executive  junta.  They 
were  subsequendy  released,  and  B.  took 
arms  against  the  emperor  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.—Upon  die  establishment  of 
a  jprovisional  republican  government  in 
1823,  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Iturbide, 
the  executive  consisted  of  generals  Vic- 
toria, B.  and  Negrete.  During  the  dis- 
cussions relative  to  the  formation  of  a 
constitution,  B.  maintained  the  necessity 
of  a  central  system,  like  that  of  Colombia, 
in  opposidon  to  the  federal  party,  whidi 
fiftaUy  prevailed  in  oigaiiizing  tlie  gov- 


ernment in  inuftatlon  of  that  of  the  U. 
States.  The  new  constitution  waa  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  in  the  capital,  Feb.  2, 
1824;  and,  in  the  ensuing  elections,  B., 
beinj^  unsuccessful  in  the  contest  for  the 
preMency,  was  chosen  vice-president; 
and,  from  that  period,  has  been  regarded 
as  tile  leader  of  the  opposition  party  iii 
Mexico. — During  the  year  1827,  it  is  weU 
known,  the  struggle  between  the  party  in 
favor  of  the  present  constitution,  and  the 
party  opposed  to  it,  daily  increased  in 
violence  and  bitterness,  the  former  being 
distinguished  bv  the  party  name  of  Fork- 
ino9,  ue  latter  by  that  of  Eseoctts^  from 
the  differrat  masonic  rites  which  they 
uphold.  Although  the  latter  party  in- 
cluded the  Spaniards  and  other  enemies 
of  the  republic,  it  was  hoped  that  B.'s 
love  of  his  country  and  weight  of  char- 
acter would  prevent  his  countenancing 
any  design  of  theirs  inimical  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Mexico.  But,  Dec  23, 1827,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Manuel  M<mtaDO  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  at  Otumba,  and  the 
government  immediately  despatched  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  under  general 
Guerrero,  to  disperse  the  insurgents.  A 
few  days  after  be  marched,  several  ofii- 
cers,  known  to  be  violent  JSfcoee9es,^lan- 
destinely  left  Mexico,  and  joined  Montano ; 
and,  at  length,  the  vice-president,  B.,  fol- 
lowed them.  Their  whole  force,  at  this 
time,  did  not  exceed  150  men.     They 

Sroceeded  to  Tulancingo,  immediately  on 
L's  'joining  them,  where  they  fortified 
themselves ;  but,  afler  a  feeble  resistance, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  B.,  and  25 
other  officers,  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
thus  terminated  this  desperate  attempL 
B.'s  great  merits  in  the  cause  of  indepen- 
dence secured  to  him  the  lenity  of  the 
government;  and  he  was  merely  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  banishment  fi!om 
the  republic.  No  authentic  account  has 
yet  transpired  of  B.'s  motives  and  partic- 
ular inducements  in  taking  this  step ;  and, 
in  tlie  absence  of  such  evidence,  it  is  dif^ 
ficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  his  tried 
patriotism  can  have  dreamed  of  restoring 
the  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico.  (See 
Ward's  Mexico^  &c.) 

Bravura  Air  ;  an  air  so  composed  as 
to  enable  die  singer  to  show  his  skill  in 
execution  by  the  addition  of  embellish- 
ments, striking  cadences,  &c.  It  is  soine- 
times  used  for  the  stvle  of  execution. 

Brat  ;  a  small  village  in  the  county  of 
Berks.  The  church  is  a  vicaiace  in  the 
gifl  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford.  The  vicar 
of  Bray  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henrv  VII T, 
Edward  VI,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,    and 
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WW  first  a  ^Pu^ist,  th«n  a  Procestant,  then 
a  PapBt,  and  finally  a  Protestant  again. 
Being  accused  of  inconstancy,  <*  It  is  not 
Bo,^he  replied ;  ^  for  I  always  keep  to  my 
principle,  which  is  this— to  lire  and  die 
vicar  of  Bra^."  A  well  known  song  is 
ibunded  on  this  incident. 

BaAT,  Prani^ois  Gahriet,  count  de ;  in 
1809,  Bavarian  ambassador  at  St.  Peten- 
bui^ ;  since  1830,  at  Paris ;  was  bom  in 
Normandy,  where  his  Either  belonged  to 
the  nobility  of  the  province ;  assisted,  as 
knight  of  St  John  of  Malta,  in  a  bloody 
attack  upon  Algiers.  He  jMeparod  him- 
aelf  for  tne  diplomatic  career  at  Ratislwn, 
where,  previoos  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
German  em|Mre,  French  diplomatists  were 
bred  for  the  courts  of  Northern  Europe. 
In  the  revelation,  he  entered  the  Bavari- 
an aerviee,  and,  while  ambassador  at  St 
PetenbcBif,  wrote  his  able  wwk,  £iMfi 
Odiove  mtr  VHittoirt  de  la  Jjhwnkf  turn 
iTim  Tableau  de  Phot  aduel  de  ceUe  Pro- 
ffmee  (1&I7,  I>orpat,  3  vols.) 

BaASii. ;  a  country  of  vast  extent,  and 
one  of  the  richest  redone  of  the  earth, 
comprisiag  the  eastern  and  central  pans 
of  South  America ;  bounded  N.  by  Colom- 
bia, Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  EL 
and  S.  £.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W. 
by  Buenoa  Ay  res,  or  the  United  Provinces 
of  La  Plata,  Bolivia  and  Peru.^The  fol- 
kmkm  table  exhibilB  the  population  of  the 
Bev«ru  'CapiUmUUf  or  provmcee,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Biackenridge,  who  visited  South 
Ameriea  in  Ihe  years  1817  and  1818. 

Peraambuco . . .  550,000 . . .  Pemambuco. 

Bafaia 500,000 ...  St  Salvador. 

Minas Geraes.. 380,000. ..Villa  Rica. 
Rio  Janeiro  . .  .400,000 . . .  Rio  Janeiro. 

St  Paul 300,000... St  PauL 

Rio  Grande  . . .  250,000 . . .  Portalagre. 
Maranham  ....  200,000 ...  St  Luis. 

Paia 150,000...  Para. 

Matto  Gi«6so  . .  1 00,000 . . .  Cuyaba. 
Goyas 170,000 ...  Villa  Boa. 

Total,  3,000,000 

In  1826,  the  country  was  divided  anew, 
80  as  to  constitute  nineteen  provinces. 
Of  the  population,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Brack- 
ouidge,  1,000,000  are  supposed  to  be  of 
European  origin  or  descent,  1,200,000 
Negroes,  and  800,000  subdued  Indi- 
ans; tiie  unsubdued  Indians  not  being 
included.  A  later  estimate  makes  the 
number  ofNegro  slaves,  1,800,000.  Mi^- 
Brun  estimates  the  population  of  B.  at 
3^00,000;  Hassel  and  Humboldt,  at 
4,000,000^— The  principal  ritera  are  the 


Amazon^  Madeha,  Topayas,  Xfaigu,  TV>- 
cantins,  Neero,  St  Francisco,  Paraguay, 
Parana,  and  Uraguay.— There  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  on  the  fflobe  a  finer  coun- 
try than  B.;  one  blessed  with  a  moie 
genial  chmate,  or  a  more  fertile  s^; 
more  happily  diversified  with  wood  and 
water,  or  with  abundance  of  navigable 
rivers;  or  more  &med  for  its  precious 
produce  of  gold  and  diamonds.  It  com- 
prises within  its  limits  nearly  all  the  most 
valued  productions  of  the  earth.  Viewed 
from  the  sea,  the  country  appears  rugged 
and  mountainous;  but,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, its  appearance  is  highlv  romantic 
and  iMcturesque,  clothed  as  it  is  with  the 
most  hixuriant  vegetation,  its  hills  cov- 
ered with  thick  woods,  and  its  vaUeys 
with  a  verdure  which  never  fades.  To- 
wards the  interior,  the  land  rises,  by  gentle 
nadations,  to  the  heiffht  of  fix>m  3  to 
o^OOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and,  in  these  temperate  reaions,  European 
firuits  end  grain  are  raised  in  abundance, 
wliile  the  intermediate  valleys  are  ex- 
tremely fiivorable  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  cofiee,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical 
produce.  A  large  part  cf  the  interior  is 
overspread  with  m  imi^enetrable  forest, 
the  trees  beinff  closely  interwovMi  with 
brushwood  and  shnihs,  and  covered  with 
creeping  plants,  adorned  with  beautiful 
dowers,  thus  giving  a  peculiar  and  rich 
appearance  to  the  scenery.  The  forests 
abound  in  a  neat  varietv  of  usefbl  and 
beaatiful  wood,  adapted  for  dyeing,  cab- 
inet-woik  and  shio-building.  They  con- 
tain numerous  wud  animals.  The  cli- 
mate, in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Amazon 
and  in  the  northern  parts,  is  hot,  but 
tempered  by  the  humidity  of  the  air;  in 
the  southern  parts,  it  is  temperate,  and 
generally  healthy.^B.  has  been  long  cel- 
ebrated for  gold  and  diamonds,  which 
abound  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  in- 
terior, and  are  chiefiy  found  in  the  beds 
of  the  mountain  torrents,  where  the  stream 
is  most  rapid.  Most  of  the  streams  that 
rise  fi:tym  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
extend  through  the  province  of  Minas  Ge- 
raes are  rich,  especially  near  their  sources, 
in  gold  and  diamonds.  The  towns  of  St 
Paul,  Villa  Rica,  Cuyaba,  and  othera  in 
the  interior,  have  grown  out  of  mining 
establishments.  Tejuco  is  the  chief  town 
of  tiiie  principal  diamond  district — ^Brazil 
was  discovered  b^  Pedro  Alvarez  CabraL 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  had  equipped 
a  squadron  for  a  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies, under  the  command  of  Cabitd.  The 
admiral,  quitting  Lisbon,  March  9, 1500^ 
fell  in  accidentally,  April  24,  with  the 
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eontinent  of  South  America,  which  be  at 
first  suppoBed  to  be  a  large  island  on  the 
coast  or  Africa.  In  this  ccmjecture  he 
was  soon  undeceived,  when  the  natives 
came  in  sight  Having  discovered  a  good 
harbor,  he  anchored  his  vessels,  and  called 
the  bav  Puaio  Seguro.  On  the  next  day, 
he  landed  with  a  m>dy  of  troops,  and,  hav- 
ing erected  the  cross,  took  possession  of 
the  countiy  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
and  called  it  Santa  Cruz ;  but  the  name 
was  afterwards  altered  by  king  Emanuel 
to  that  of  BraxQ,  from  the  red- wood  which 
the  country  produces. — The  Portuguese 
entertained,  for  some  time,  no  very  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  the  countiy,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  find  there  either  gold  or 
silver;  and,  accordinglv,  they  sent  thither 
none  but  convicts,  and  women  of  aban- 
doned character.  Two  ships  were  annu- 
ally sent  finom  Portugal,  to  cany  to  the 
new  world  the  refiise  of  the  human  nee, 
and  to  receive  fipom  thence  cargoes  of 
parrots  and  dye-woods.  Ginger  was  ai^ 
terwards  added,  but,  in  a  short  time,  pro- 
hibited, lest  the  cultivation  of  it  ought 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  same  article 
firom  India.  In  1548,  the  Jews  of  Por- 
tugal, being  banielied  to  SL,  procured 
sugar-canes  fit>m  Madeira,  and  be^;an  the 
cultivation  of  that  article.  The  court  of 
Lisbon  began  to  perceive  that  a  colony 
mic^t  be  beneficial  without  producing 
gold  or  silver,  and  sent  over  a  governor 
to  regulate  and  superintend  it  This  was 
Thomas  de  Souza,  a  wise  and  able  man. 
De  Souza  found  it  veiy  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed in  inducing  the  natives  to  fix  on 
settled  habitations,  and  to  submit  to  the 
Portuguese  government  Dissatis&ction 
ensued,  which  at  length  termmated  in 
war.  De  Souza  did  not  bring  with  him  a 
sufiScient  number  of  men  to  conclude 
hostilities  speedily.  By  building  St  Sal- 
vador, in  1549,  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints, 
he  estisiblished  a  central  and  rallying  point 
for  the  colony ;  but  the  great  object  of  re- 
ducing the  Indians  to  submission  was 
effect^  by  the  Jesuits,  who  gained  their 
affections  by  presents  and  acts  of  kind- 
neai. — The  increasing  prosperity  of  B., 
which  became  visible  to  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  excited 
the  envy  of  the  French,  Spaniards  and 
Dutch,  successively.  The  latter,  howev- 
er, were  the  principal  enemies  with  whom 
the  Portuguese  bad  to  contend  for  the 
dominion  of  B.  Their  admiral,  WiUekens, 
in  1634,  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Having  plundered  the  people  of  St  Sal- 
vador, he  returned  to  Europe,  leaving  a 


strong  gairisoD.  The  SpaoianlB  neit 
sent  out  a  formidable  fleet,  laid  siege  to 
St  Salvador,  and  compelled  the  Dutch 
to  surrender.  When  the  affoirs  of  the 
Dutch  assumed  a  more  fiivorable  aspect 
at  home,  they  despatched  admiral  Hen- 
ry Lonk,  in  the  beginning  of  1630,  to  at- 
tempt the  entire  conquest  of  B.  He  suc- 
ceeued  in  reducing  Pemambuco,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Europe,  left  behind  him 
troops  which  reduced,  in  1633^  1634  and 
1635,  the  provinces  of  Temeraca,  Parai- 
ba  and  Rio  Grande.  These,  as  well  a» 
Pemambuco^  fiimished  yeariv  a  large 
Quantity  of  sugar,  a  great  desl  of  wood 
for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities.  The 
Dutch  now  determined  to  conquer  all  R, 
and  intrusted  Maurice  of  Nassau  with 
the  direction  of  the  enterprise.  This  dis- 
tinguished officer  reachea  the  place  of  his 
destination  in  the  beginning  of  1637,  and 
subjected  Seara,  8eregippe,and  the  greater 
part  of  Bahia.  Seven  of  the  fifteen  prov- 
mces  which  composed  the  colony  had 
already  submitted  to  them,  when  they 
were  suddenly  checked  by  the  revolu- 
tion, which  removed  PhiUp  IV  firom  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  and  gave  to  the  Portu- 
guese independence,  and  a  native  sove- 
reign. The  Dutch,  then,  as  enemies 
of  the  Spaniards,  became  finends  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  latter  confirmed  the 
tide  of  the  Dutch  to  the  seven  provinces, 
of  which  they  were  in  possession.  This 
division  cave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  Bm- 
ziZf,  m  ^ace  of  the  former  appellation. 
The  Dutch  government  soon  oegan  to 
oppress  the  Portuguese  colonists,  who, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  drove  them  out 
of  several  of  the  provinces.  Finding  they 
were  not  able  to  retain  possession  of  the 
country,  the  Dutch  ceded  all  their  interest 
to  the  Portuguese  for  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. The  dominion  of  Portugal 
ivBS  now  extended  over  all  B.,  which, 
durinff  the  18th  century,  remained  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 
—-The  value  of  B.  to  Portugal  has  baen  on 
the  increase  since  the  discovery  of  the 
ffold  mines,  in  1698,  and  the  discovery  of 
die  diamond  mines,  in  1782.  Up  to  the 
year  1810,  B.  had  sent  to  PortUflnl  14,^ 
cwt  of  golcL  and  2100  pounds  of  dia- 
monds, which  foreifp  countries,  and  es- 
pecially Great  Britam,  at  last  succeeded 
m  purchasing,  at  the  XJsbon  market. 
Rio  Janeiro  now  became  the  mart  for  the 
proceeds  of  the  Brazilian  mines  and  native 
productions.  But  the  administration  was 
any  thing  but  adapted  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  attention 
of  the  government  was  turned  almost  ex- 
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fAmvely  to  the  gold  wariiiDgs,  and  to  the 
working  of  the  diamond  mines ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  administration  consisted  in 
die  exaction  of  taxes  and  duties^  which 
west  collected  from  the  fortified  ports, 
to  which  trade  was  solely  connned. 
Foreigners  were  excluded,  or  jealousfy 
watched,  and  trade  was  paralysed  by  nu- 
merous restrictions.  In  the  mterior,  the 
lands  situated  on  the  great  rivers,  after 
being  surveyed,  were  freouently  pre- 
sent^ after  the  year  1640,  oy  the  kmgs 
of  the  bouse  of  Bnganza,  to  the  younger 
sons  of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  whom  the 
system  of  entails  excluded  from  the  pros- 
pect of  inheritance.  These  grantees  en- 
listed adventurers,  purchased  Negro  slaves 
by  thousands,  and  subjected  the  original 
inhabitants,  or  drove  them  from  theu*  dis- 
tricts, and  ruled  their  dominions  with  al- 
most unlimited  sway.  The  missions  of 
the  Jesuits  also  received  similar  dona- 
tions ftnom  the  kings.  They  orffani2ed  a 
brave  militia  from  the  converted  savages 
and  their  descendants^  and  bore  the  sword 
and  the  cross  farther  and  ftrther  into  the 
Interior.  Equally  independent  with  the 
secular  k»rds  of  the  soH,  they  united  the 
converted  savages  in  villages  and  narishes 
ak>ng  the  rivers.  The  celebrated  Jesuit 
Vieyra  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
spices,  in  which  Holland  alone  had  hith- 
erto traded.  As  these  Brazilian  proprie- 
ton  deftmyed,  from  their  own  means,  the 
above-mentioned  indemnifications  made 
to  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment, in  return,  confirmed  and  enlarged 
ail  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  planters, 
extending  them  to  the  present  and  fiiture 
possessions  of  these  noble  fhmilies.  But, 
m  the  end,  the  government  multiplied  its 
own  monopoties,  and  assumed  preroga- 
tives interiiering  with  the  interests  of  the 
ancient  and  rich  landlords.  Even  fi!om 
1806  to  1821,  as  long  as  the  court  resided 
in  Rio  Jani^iro,  the  Portuguese  by  birth 
continued  to  have  the  preference,  in  the 
high  offices  of  state,  berore  the  chief  na- 
tive fiunilies;  and  the  system  of  taxing 
the  productions  of  B.,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  needed  by  the  Brazilian 
nobility  for  themselves  and  slaves,  was 
even  extended.  The  government  final- 
ty  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  latter,  which 
the  rich  landlords  deemed  indispensable 
jbr  the  establishment  of  new  plantations. 
The  vassals,  moreover,  always  had  a 
stombling-bkHsk  in  their  way  in  the  fiscal 
pterogative  of  the  court,  that  the  land 
which  the  vassal  called  his  own,  but 
which  he  had  hitherto  neglected  to  search 
21* 


ft>r  gold,  or  for  diamonds,  in  case  of  any 
fiiture  discovery  of  such  treasures,  should 
be  the  property  of  the  crown,  or,  at  least, 
the  object  of  high  taxation.  In  the  grants 
of  the  ancient  plantations,  the  crown  had 
not  indeed  provided  for  such  a  contin- 
sency,  and  had  reserved  no  such  rights. 
Even  the  humanity  of  the  ffovemment, 
m  attempting  to  ameliorate  by  laws  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  was  a  subject  of 
ofience,  because  it  appeared  to  the  lords 
to  be  an  injury  to  their  legal  property  to 
proceed  in  such  a  matter  without  their 
consent  Out  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  more 
northeriy  and  more  fertile  section,  the 
number  of  young  merchants  in  the  large 
maritime  cities  and  their  vicinity  was 
greatly  increased  by  emigrations  fit>m 
states  where  more  freedom  of  thought 
was  enjoyed  than  in  B.  Many  came 
even  from  Germany.  These  adventurers, 
bent  on  gain,  naturally  felt  burthened  by 
the  heavy  system  of  taxation,  and  by  the 
monopohes  of  the  crown.  They  carried 
on  the  smuggling  trade  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  lived,  in  &ct,  in  open  war  with 
the  government.  In  addition  to  these 
malcontents,  there  were  many  disbanded 
soldiers,  who  had  embarked  from  Portu- 
gal, in  the  hope  of  beins  rewarded  by  the 
court  for  their  services,  but,  from  the  pov- 
erty of  the  finances,  ibimd  that  they  could 
obtain  nothing  but  land,  which  was  of  no 
value  to  these  warriors.  Moreover,  many 
Europeans  emigrated  to  Bahia  and  Per- 
nambuco,  who,  though  destitute,  were  not 
altogether  nninformed,  and  who  desired 
to  make  their  fortune  there,  some  way  or 
other.  The  lower  class  of  the  native 
<^l®rgy,  too,  were  very  much  dissatisfied, 
because,  even  while  the  court  resided 
in  B.,  Portuguese  noblemen  received 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical  offices. 
Without  ascribing  to  the  Brazilians  any 
democratic  propensities,  all  these  circum- 
stances must  have  awakened  the  desire 
of  independence  in  their  breasts,  as  much 
as  it  augmented  their  hatred  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. From  these  two  causes,  a  con- 
flict of  parties  of  several  years'  duration 
has  lately  taken  place,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  new  empire. — ^The  removal  of  the 
Portuguese  government  to  B.,  Jan.  19, 
1808),  when  the  royal  ftmily  kmded  in 
Bahia,  whence  it  transferred  its  residence 
to  Rio  Janeiro  in  March,  till  tlie  depar- 
ture of  king  John  VI  to  Lisbon,  April 
26,  1821),  was  the  commencement  of 
the  prosperity  of  B.  As  eariy  as  Jan. 
28, 1806,  all  the  ports  of  B.  wei»  open- 
ed for  the  unconditional  entrance  of 
«11  fiiendly  and  neutral  vessels,  and  foe 
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tbe  exportation  of  Brazilian  fooductioDS, 
under  certain  dudes,  with  tbe  sole  excep- 
tion of  Brazil  wood.  B.  now  entered, 
also,  into  an  immediate  connexion  with 
Gerraanv,  which  had  an  equally  bene- 
ficial influence  on  its  agriculture,  mtellect- 
ual  improvement  and  commerce.  The 
treaty  of  allicuice  and  commerce  conclud- 
ed with  England  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Feb. 
19,  1810,  pennitted  the  British  even  to 
build  and  repair  vessels  of  war  in  the  har- 
boFB  of  B. ;  and  the  then  prince-regent 
of  Portuged  promised  never  to  introduce 
the  inquisition  into  Bf,  and  to  co-operate 
in  earnest  to  efiect  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  excepting  such  as  was  earried 
on  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Af- 
rica. The  decree  of  Nov.  18,  1814, 
next  allowed  all  nations  free  intercourse 
with  B.  In  1815,  the  prince-regent 
promised  B.  independence  and  eaual 
privileges  with  Portugal.  Dec.  16,  lol5, 
ne  made  it  a  monarchy.  Finally,  by  the 
marriage  of  tlie  crown-prince  (now  em- 
peror) of  B.,  don  Pedro,  with  the  arch- 
duchess Leopoldine,  daughter  of  Francis 
I.  of  Austria,  Nov.  6,  1817,  Germany 
was  in  various  ways  brought  into  contact 
with  B.  The  government  in  Rio  Janeiro 
now  allowed  the  free  prosecution  of 
iiatui-al  researches.  Thus  Mawe,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  permitted  to  examine  the 
diamond  mines ;  the  chevalier  Eschwe^, 
ailerwards  overseer  of  the  cabinet  of  min- 
erals in  Rio,  was  enabled  to  examine  the 
mountains  of  Minas  Geraes  at  Villa  Rica; 
hud  the  latc'st  work  on  B.,  by  Martins  and 
Spix,  contains  similar  evidence  how  zeal- 
ous even  u  royal  minister,  Conde  da 
Bai-ca,  is  in  promoting  scientific  investi- 
gations. As  B.,  by  reason  of  its  soil  and 
climate,  may  become  the  chief  mart  of  all 
colonial  commodities,  the  government 
has  encouraged,  since  1809,  the  settle- 
ment of  strangers,  and  has  granted  to 
foreigners,  at  a  small  price,  large  tracts  of 
land  (cismarias),  of  a  league  (22,500  feet) 
in  breadth,  and  three  leagues  in  length, 
for  the  cultivauon  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
&c.,  as  well  as  wheat,  rice  and  maize, 
which  afford  here  annually  two  crops. 
Swiss  and  Germans  (such  as  Freyreiss, 
the  baron  Busche,  and  Paycke  of  Ham- 
burg) have  therefore  founded  large  set- 
tlements here.  According  to  Langsdorf, 
who  published  Observations  on  Brazil,  at 
Heidelburg,  1821,  Welsh  corn  generally 
yields  in  B.  130  fold,  and  rice  80  fold. 
The  coffee-tree,  which,  in  the  West  Indies, 
yields  annually,  on  an  average,  U  pounds 
of  coffee,  in  B.,  yields  at  least  2  or  3, 
and  not  unfi^quently  5  or  6  pounds. 


But  the  want  of  industry,  at  tfait  timet 
rendered  the  means  of  living  in  the  capi- 
tal  and   neighboiiiood    extremely  dear, 
while  the  total  absence  of  highways,  and 
other  means  of  &ciHtatinff  tcansportatioD, 
deprived  the  products  of  the  interior  of 
almost  all  theur  value.    Without  a  con- 
siderable capital,  no  foreigner  can  culti- 
vate the  land  bestowed  on  him,  and  B.  is 
as  yet  hr  removed  from  that  equality  of 
rights,  which  secures  to  each  one  the  full 
use  of  his  means,  as  well  as  from  that 
toleration,  which  affords  protection  and 
freedom  of  conscience  to  every  creed. 
The  royal  decree  of  March  16,  1820, 
which   encourages    the    settlement    of 
foreigners,  by  an  exemption  from  taxes 
for  foiur  years,  will  never,  therefore,  while 
these  impediments  exist,  produce  the  re- 
sults which  have  followed  tbe  coloniza- 
tion of  North  America — a  country,  in  other 
respects,  less  inviting.    The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  B.,  of  late  years,  have  not  been 
altogether  of  a  peaceful  nature.    After 
the  conclusion  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
Spain  refused  to  cede  Olivenza  to  Portu- 
gal ;  on  which  account,  the  Banda  Oriental, 
with  its  capital,  Monte  Video,  an  important 
portion  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  was  taken  possession  of  by  B.^ 
and  maintained  with  effect  against  the 
claims  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 
after  it  had  attained  independence.    An 
insurrecdon   in    Pemambuco,  in    April, 
1817,  where  a  party  raised  the  republican 
standard,  was  suppressed  by  the  Portu- 
guese troops  stationed  in  3.*   But  when 
the  revolution  bi-oke  out  in  Portugal,  Aug. 
1820,  having  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  constitution,  the  Portuguese 
troops  in  B.  also  obtained  a  constitution 
in  behalf  of  tbe  latter  country.    Don  Pe- 
dro, the  crown-prince,  proclaimed   the 
acceptation  of  the  Portuguese  constitu- 
tion in  tlie  name  of  himself  and  father, 
Feb.  26, 1 821.    King  John  VI  now  com- 
manded the  choice  of  deputies  (March 
7th)  to  meet  with  the  cortes  assembled  in 
Lisbon,  and  was  desirous  to  embark  with 
them  for  that  city.    But,  the  bank  being 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  advances 
.of  money,  a  bloody  insurrection  ensued. 
The  king  therefore  changed  the  bank 
into  a  national  bank,  and,  to  defray  the 
sums  loaned,  appropriated  to  it  the  char^ 
of  the  diamond  mines,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  in  diamonds.    The  king  soon 
after  (April  21  and  22)  saw  himself  com> 
polled  to  order  the  military  to  disperse 
the  assembly  of  electors,  who  demanded 
the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  repeated  the  rati- 
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ficatkm  of  the  (then  incomplete)  Portu- 
guese coDStitutioD,  and,  April  22,  appoint- 
ed his  8on  don  Pedro  prince-re^nt  of 
B.  He  now  embarked  for  Portugal, 
April  26.  Buty  as  the  Portuguese  cortes 
was  not  willing  to  grant  the  entire  equali- 
ty of  civil  and  political  relations  demanded 
by  the  Brazihans,  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Brazilian  deputation, 
had  fhuned  the  articles  of  the  constitution 
which  related  to  B.,  and  subsequently  re- 
jected the  additional  articles  proposed  by 
the  Brazilian  deputies,  and,  finally,  bad 
expressly  declared,  that  B.  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  governments,  and  ruled  by  the 
ministry  of  state  at  Lisbon,  and  the  pruice- 
regent  was  to  be  recalled  to  Portugal, — 
such  violent  convulsions  were  excited  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  various  parts  of  B.,  Dec, 
1821,  that  it  was  explicitly  declared  to  the 
prince-regent,  that  his  departure  would 
be  the  signal  for  esUiblishing  an  indepen- 
dent republic  The  prince,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  remain  in  B.,  and  gave  a  public 
explanation  of  his  reasons,  Jan.  9th,  1822, 
to  his  father,  to  the  cortes  in  Portugal, 
and  to  the  people  of  B.  The  Portugese 
troops  were  removed  from  B.  The  prince- 
regent  assumed,  May  13tb,  1822,  tne  title 
of  perpetwd  drferuUr  of  B^  and,  in  Jime, 
convened  a  national  assembly,  composed 
of  100  deputies,  to  frame  a  separate  con- 
stitution for  the  country.  The  cortes  m 
Lisbon,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  this 
constitution  void,  Sept  19th,  1822,  and 
demanded  the  return  of  tlie  prince-regent 
to  Europe,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  right 
to  the  throne.  Meanwhile,  the  national 
assembly  of  B.  had  declare<l  the  separa- 
tion of  that  country  from  Portugal,  Aug. 
1,  1822,  and,  Oct  12,  appointed  don 
Pedro  Uie  constitutional  emperor  of  B* 
The  new  emperor  retained,  at  the  same 
time,  the  title  of  perpetual  dtfendtr  of  B, 
— Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire, began  the  struggle  with  the  republi- 
can party.  In  this  party  were  m^y 
ft«c-masons.  Don  Pedro,  who  had  pro- 
claimed himself,  shortly  before,  grand 
master  of  all  the  fi«e-masons  in  HI,  or- 
dered that  all  the  lodges  should  be  closed, 
and  the  congress,  which  he  had  promised 
to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  traminff  a 
constitution,  was  not  convened.  At  that 
tiine,  the  two  brothere  Andrade,  Jose 
Bonifocio,  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  and 
of  the  interior,  and  Martin  F.  Ribeiro, 
minister  of  finances,  especially  the  former, 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
emperor.  The  most  difficult  matter  was 
to  e€ect  his  recognition  in  Europe;  for 
don  Pedro  had  acquired  the  new  dignity 


in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  m  a  colony  separated 
from  the  mother  country ;  and  it  was  also 
made  a  question,  whether  he  should  not  re- 
nounce his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
His  fother,  indeed,  when  he  left  B**  April 
26, 1821,  had  given  him  full  powers  to  do 
all  that  might  be  necessary  to  preserve  this 
country  to  the  house  of  Bra^nza.  The 
mission,  nevertheless,  of  major  Schaffer 
to  Vienna,  could  not  procure  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  new  emperor  by 
his  fiither-in-law,  the  emperor  or  Austria. 
The  Brazilian  troops,  in  the  meantiine, 
conquered  Monte  Video,  which  still  liad 
a  Portuguese  garrison,  in  Dec,  1823,  after 
which  the  fiSmda  Oriental  was  united 
with  B.,  under  the  name  of  CisplatinOf  as 
also  Babio,  which  was  defended  by  a 
Portuguese  garrison,  under  general  Ma- 
deira. Lord  Cochrane,  the  Brazilian  ad- 
miral, blockaded  the  harbor  firom  March 
26, 1823.  Madeira,  compelled  to  surren- 
der by  famine,  sailed,  ciuring  the  nego- 
tiation, in  the  night  of  July  2,  to  Europe, 
and  the  Brazilian  troops  entered  the  place. 
At  home,  don  Pedro  had  two  parties  to 
contend  with — the  ancient  Portuguese, 
which  was  the  weaker,  and  the  republi- 
can, the  stronser.  The  latter  was  cape* 
ciallv  powerfiil  in  Pemambuco.  The 
brothera  Andrade  sought  to  gain  both 
parties  by  the  proposal  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, formed  after  the  model  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
violent  opposition  with  which  their  ad- 
ministration was  harassed,  compelled  them 
to  resort  to  arbitrary  measures  and  arrests. 
They  treated  the  malcontents  as  Carbon- 
ari, and  thereby  excited  the  suspicion, 
that  the  emperor  aspired  to  absolute  au- 
thority. They  finally  convoked  the  cortes 
of  B.,  the  session  of  which  was  opened 
by  the  emperor,  May  3,  182a  Of  the  20 
membera,  who  constituted  the  opposition, 
out  of  the  60  (instead  of  160)  present, 
Aranjo  Lima  was  the  most  eloquent. 
The  ministera  succeeded  in  causing  se- 
cret societies  to  be  prohibited,  by  which 
means  they  gained  a  pretence  for  im- 
prisoning niany*  whose  sentiments  wera 
republican.  Tliis  augmented  the  public 
dissatisfaction,  and,  when  the  emperor, 
having  been  severely  injured  by  a  fall 
firom  a  horse,  did  not  appear  in  pubUc  for 
a  month,  the  enemies  of  the  ministera 
became  more  bold  in  their  outcries,  and 
even  sent  threatening  representations  to 
the  emperor.  The  imprisoned  were  ac- 
quitted by  the  supreme  court  of  justice^ 
and  the  emperor  found  himself  compelled 
to  dismiss  the  two  ti^<Jf%^iufeg  il^ 
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1823»  Don  Joaq.  de  Cameiro  Campofl 
(fbrmeriy  DTofesBor  of  mathematics  at  the 
college  or  Lisbon)  received  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affiiirs,  and  don  Man. 
Jacint  Fiffueroa  da  Gama  that  of  the 
finances— both  adherents .  to  the  politi- 
cal principles  of  1791. — ^Meanwhile,  the 
royal  power  had  been  restored  in  Lis- 
bon in  May,  1823 ;  but  the  Brazilians 
demanded  me  more  loudly  a  free  con- 
stitution and  a  separation  from  Portu- 
gal. The  emperor,  therefore,  refused  to 
receive  the  envoy  of  the  king  his  father, 
the  count  de  Rio  Mayor,  Sept  6,  1823, 
because  he  could  not  give  assumnce 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  B.  At  the  same  time,  the  con- 
sress  authorized  a  loan  of  £2JBOOflOO  in 
London,  which  has  subsequently  been 
increased  about  £700,000.  (75  per  cent, 
only  was  paid  in  specie,  at  6  per  cent 
interest !)  The  constitution  of  Aug.  10, 
1823,  wnich  the  nationd  assembly  had 
accepted  with  some  aJterations,  was  final- 
ly laid  before  the  emperor,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution  which  suddenly 
ensued,  not  accepted,  because  it  resem- 
bled the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  consti- 
tutions, and  restricted  too  much  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign.  Since  the  ftll  of 
the  Andrade,  the  republican  party  had 
pined  strength,  and  attacked,  in  their 
journals,  with  particular  violence,  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Brazilian  service,  and 
demanded  their  expulsion.  Two  officers, 
in  retaliation,  did  some  injury,  Nov.  8, 
to  an  apothecary  at  Rio,  who  laid  his 
complaints  before  the  congress.  The  two 
ex-ministers  Andrade,  and  their  third 
brother,  don  Antonio  Carlos,  likewise  a 
deputy,  demanded  that  congress  should 
investigate  the  matter ;  others  desired 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  courts  of 
justice.  This  save  rise  to  a  violent  tu- 
mult on  the  lOtn ;  the  people  took  part  in 
it;  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers,  and 
the  departure  of  all  the  Portuguese,  were 
loudly  required.  The  ministers  gave  in 
their  resignation,  and  the  emperor  col- 
lected the  troops  at  his  palace  San  Chris- 
tovao,  four  lef4pies  fi!om  the  cim  The 
congress  hereupon  declared  itself  perma- 
nent Nov.  12,  it  was  informed,  by  a 
message  from  the  emperor,  that  all  the 
officers  regarded  themselves  as  injured 
by  two  journals,  of  one  of  which  the 
three  Andrade  were  editors,  and  patrons 
of  the  other ;  and  they  were  accused,  in 
ffeneral,  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  rebel- 
lious party.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  troops 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  two  An- 


drade from  the  assembly.  Immediately 
afler,  the  troops  entered  the  city,  sur- 
rounded the  hall  of  the  convention,  and 
an  officer  delivered  an  imperial  decree, 
ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly. 
The  president  recorded  it  on  the  journals, 
declared  the  session  terminated,  and  the 
deputies  separated,  Nov.  12,  1823.  But 
while  departing,  and  subsequently,  many 
were  arrested;  among  them  the  three 
Andrade,  who  were  eventually  transport- 
ed. In  a  decree  of  the  same  day,  the 
emperor  termed  the  assembly  peijured, 
but,  on  the  following  day,  limited  this 
expression  to  the  fection  of  the  Andrade. 
— ^The  provinces,  also,  were  the  theatre 
of  many  tuibulent  scenes.  In  Pemam- 
buco,  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  con- 
gress gave  rise  to  much  dissatisftictioii, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  appease  the  hatred 
of  the  Brazilians  against  the  Portoffuese. 
A  second  national  assembly  was  finally 
convened  at  the  end  of  Nov.,  1833,  and 
the  emperor  caused  a  constitution,  drawn 
up  by  his  council  of  state,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  cabildo  (the  municipaHty)  of  the 
capital,  Dec.  11,  1823,  which  collected 
the  votes  of  the  citizens  respecting  it  in 
writing.  As  all  assented  to  this  constitu- 
tion, me  oath  was  administered  Jan.  9, 
1824.  The  same  course  was  pursued  in 
the  provinces:  but  here  many  citizens 
voted  against  the  constitution  ;  among 
others,  Sie  president,  Man.  de  CarvaJfao 
Paes  d^Andrade  of  Pernambuco.  March 
25, 1824,  the  oath  to  observe  the  consti- 
tution was  also  taken  by  the  emperor  and 
empress.  In  its  fundamental  princiirfes, 
this  constitution  coincided  with  thoee 
previously  projected.  The  four  branches 
of  civil  authority — the  legislative,  the 
mediative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial 
— are  made  to  rest  on  a  transfer  of  power 
by  the  people.  The  government  is  mo- 
narchical, nereditaxy,  constitutional  and 
representative.  The  representation  of  the 
BraziUan  nation  consists  of  the  emperor 
and  the  general  assembly,  a  body  com- 
posed of  two  chambers — tiiat  of  the  depu- 
ties, chosen  for  four  years^  and  that  of  the 
senators,  chosen  hj  the  emperor  fixMn  the 
election-lists.  With  the  former  rests  the 
power  of  originating  bills  for  the  imposi- 
tion  of  taxes  and  the  levying  of  sokiier?, 
as  weU  as  of  propomn^  a  chanse  of  dyn- 
asty. The  latter  retam  their  diffnity*lbr 
life.  The  sessions  of  these  chainbers  are 
public.  The  majority  of  votes  decides. 
The  senate  has  jurisdiction  of  the  niisde' 
meanora  of  the  membere  of  tiie  royal 
fkmily,  of  the  ministers,  deputies  and 
council  of  state.    The  two  chamber 
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8698,  in  geDeral,  great  privileffes.  Tlie 
emperor  has  the  executive  and  mediato- 
rial authorities ;  but  his  veto  is  not  abeo- 
hite.  He  cannot  refuse  his  sanction  to  a 
biU  equally  approved  by  two  legislative 
aasemhlies.  The  presB  is  free,  but  libels 
are  punished  by  law.  All  immunities, 
privifeced  corporations,  &c  are  abolish- 
ed. "Ae  Roman  OathoUe  is  the  estab- 
lished religion :  to  other  denominations 
domestic  worship  is  allowed,  but  without 
the  power  of  having  churches,  &c.  Not- 
withstanding this  libefal  constitution,  the 
republican  partygained  the  supremacy  in 
Pemambuco.  The  president,  Man.  de 
Carvalho  Faes  d'Androde,  recalled  by  the 
emperor,  attempted  to  unite  the  northern 
provinces  into  one  republic,  called  the 
Vnum  of  ike  Equator,  But,  as  soon  as 
the  emperor  bad  no  longer  cause  to  fear 
an  attack  fiom  Portugal,  his  forces  in- 
vaded Pernambuco,  in  August,  by  land 
and  sea,  under  the  command  of  lord 
Cochrane  and  general  Lima.  Carvalho 
and  Barroe,  wiu  a  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  made  an  obstinate  resistance ; 
but,  on  the  17th  of  Sept.,  1824,  the  city 
was  taken  by  assault  Carvalho  had  fled 
to  an  Engliah  ship  of  war;  the  othera 
into  the  kiterior  ot  the  country.^ — In  the 
ibUowing  vear,  the  emperor  sent  general 
Brandt  mi  the  chev.  de  Cameiro  to  L(m- 
don,  to  negotiate  there,  with  the  Portu- 
guese minister,  the  marquis  de  Villareal, 
respecting  the  independence  of  B.  Sim- 
ilar negotiations  afterwards  took  place  in 
Lisbon,  throu^  the  British  envoy  ex- 
traordinary, sir  Charles  Stuart,  who 
finaflv  concluded,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  with 
the  Brazilian  minister  of  foreign  affiurs, 
Luis  Jose  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  a  treaty 
between  B.  and  Portugal,  Aug.  20, 1825^ 
on  the  Ibllowiug  terms : — 1.  B.  should  be 
recognised  as  an  independent  empire, 
separate  from  Portugal  and  Algarvia.  3. 
The  king  of  Portugal  was  to  resign  the 
sovereignty  of  B.  in  favor  of  his  son  and 
his  Iq^mate  posterity.  3.  The  king  of 
Portugal  shoulcl  retain  the  title  of  empe- 
ror or  B.  for  his  own  person  merely.  4. 
The  emperor  don  Pedro  riiould  promise 
to  receive  fiom  no  Portuguese  colony 
proposals  for  a  union  with  B.  5.  The 
traiM  between  the  two  nations  should  be 
restored,  and  all  nroperty  confiscated 
should  be  retumea,  or  compensation 
made  for  it.  The  king  of  Portuflal  rati- 
fied this  treaty  Nov.  15, 1825.  The  em- 
peror of  B.  has  since  sent  ambassadors  to 
die  courts  of  Lisbon,  London,  Paris  and 
Vienna.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  soon  after, 
concluded  at  Rio,  Oct  18,  1^  a  treaty 


of  amity  and  commerce,  and  another 
treaty,  respecting  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  delayed  for  four  additional 
years,  betwem  B.  and  Great  Britain. 
But  neither  was  ratified  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  because,  among  other 
things,  they  contained  stipulations  fiurthe 
mutual  surrender  of  political  criminals 
(or  those  charged  with  nigh  treason)  and 
refugees.  About  this  time,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Plata 
urged  the  restorstion  of  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, which  B.  had  held  in  possession 
since  1816.  The  emperor,  therefore,  de- 
clared war  against  Bqenos  Ayres,  Dec. 
10,  1825,  and  caused  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata  to  be  blockaded  by  his  vessels 
of  war.  But  the  people  of  the  Cisplatino, 
with  the  natives  of  Monte  Video,  bad  al- 
ready taken  up  arms,  for  the  sake  of  a 
union  with  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Plata.  The  insurgents  took  Maldonado. 
General  Lecor  (viscount  de  Lacuna)^ 
however,  maintained  himself  in  Monte 
Video.  On  the  other  hand,  the  republic 
of  the  Plata  fonaally  received  the  &nda 
Oriental  into  its  confederacy,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1825^  B.  possessed  but 
two  points  in  the  Banda  Oriental — ^Monte 
Video  and  the  colony  del  San  Sagraroen- 
to.  A  question  of  much  importance  now 
arose,  whether  the  emperor  don  Pedro 
should  succeed  his  father,  king  John  VI, 
in  the  kingdom  of  PortugaL  The  kins 
died  March  10,  1896,  havins  appointed 
his  daughter,  the  infiuita  Isabella  Maria, 
provisional  regent  According  to  the 
constitution  of^  B.,  don  Pedro  could  not 
leave  the  coimtry  without  the  consent  of 
the  general  assembly.  He  therefore  en- 
tered upon  the  ^vemment  of  Portugal, 
and  ^ve  this  kingdom  a  representauve 
constitution,  but  renounced  the  crown 
of  Portugal  in  his  own  person  by  the  act 
of  abdication  of  May  2, 1826,  and  resign- 
ed his  right  to  his  daughter  donna  Maria 
da  Gloria,  princess  of  Beira,  bom  in  1819, 
who  was  to  marry  her  uncle  don  Miguel, 
bom  in  1802;  meanwhile,  the  emperor 
confirmed  the  present  regent  of  Portugal. 
(For  a  further  account  of  Maria,  Miguel, 
and  the  state  of  Portugal,  see  Porti^f«r/.j 
Soon  afler>  May  8,  he  opened  the  second 
constitutional  assembly  of  B.  at  Rio.  He 
had  previously,  April  16y  1826,  founded 
the  new  Brazilian  order  of  Pedro  I. — 
The  war  with  Buenos  Ayres  was  contin- 
ued in  the  Banda  Chriental  with  little 
vigor,  and  with  litde  prospect  of  advan- 
tage to  either  party,  but  with  a  ruinous 
cWge  upon  the  finances  of  both.  A  ne- 
gotiation for  peace  was  at  length  opened. 
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under  the  medisdon  of  Great  Britain, 
which  tenninated  in  the  execution  of  a 
treaty,  Auff.  37, 1896.  In  this  treaty,  the 
emperor  o?  Brazil  and  the  goyemnient  of 
the  United  ProFinees  unite  in  declaring 
the  Cisplatino,  or  the  province  of  Monte 
Video,  which  had  been  the  chief  obiect 
of  controveny,  a  free  and  independent 
state,  under  such  fonn  of  ffovemment  as 
it  might  deem  most  suitable  to  its  inter- 
ests, wants  and  resources.  It  was  stipu- 
lated, that,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  this 
government,  the  existing  government  of 
the  Banda  Oriental  should,  immediately 
on  the  radficalion  of  the  treaty,  convoke 
the  representatives  of  the  part  of  the 
province  subject  to  it,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Monte  Video  its  citizens,  to  make 
choice  of  a  proportional  number  of  dele- 
Mes,  and  tnat  these  representatiyes  and 
ddegates  should  constitute  a  provisional 
ffovemmentj  whose  duty  it  should  he  to 
mm  a  political  constitution  for  the  new 
state.  After  the  meeting  of  this  provis- 
ional government,  the  ninctions  of  the 
previou^  existing  governments  were  to 
cease.  The  independence  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Monte  Video  wasffuarantied  by 
the  contracting  parties.  This  treaty  was 
duly  ratified,  me  bfeckade  of  the  La  Phita 
was  immediately  raised,  and  the  troops 
of  the  two  belligerents  were  withdrawn 
firom  the  eootestod  territory.^ — By  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1827,  the  cel- 
ibacy of  the  deigy  has  been  abolished  in 
B.  (For  fuither  information,  see  Banda 
ChieniaL) 

The  national  debt  of  B.  is  considerable, 
includhiff  the  Ilngliah  loan  of  £3,900,00a 
The  pnncipal  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
are  an  archbishop,  who  resides  at  Bahja, 
and  16  bishops,  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  established  religion.  In  all  the  large 
tovms,  the  coTemment  supnorts  elemem- 
ary  and  hi^  schools.  In  tne  former,  the 
system  of  mutual  mstruction  is  introduced. 
Ill  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro^  there  are  in- 
stitutions for  teaching  surgery,  medicine, 
engineering  and  law,  and  for  imparting 
commerciiu  infonnation.  Rio  has  an 
academy  for  the  instruction  of  officers 
intended  for  the  naval  service ;  also  an 
observatory.  This  city  and  Bahia,  abo, 
contain  academies  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fine  arts,  public  libraries,  &c  In 
1896, 300  young  Brazilians  were  pursuing 
their  studies  in  France.  The  army  con- 
sisted, in  18M,  of  90,000  regular  troops 
and  50,000  militia,  besides  a  regiment  of 
fiee  Negroes.  The  nav^,  in  1^26^  con- 
sisted of  96  ships,  incladmg  1  ship  of  the 
Ime  and  4  fiigates.    The  revenue  of  B. 


has  been  lately  estimated,  by  the  mmister 
of  finances,  at  about  $16^290,000.  Of 
this  sum,  about  $7,200,000  are  all  which 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  the  supply  of  the  general  ex- 
penses. The  remainder  is  consumed  in 
the  internal  administration  of  the  prov- 
inces in  which  it  is  collected.  The  whole 
estimate,  however,  is  vague,  and  not  much 
to  be  depended  on.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  natural  resources  of  B.,  it  must 
long  remain  weak,  in  a  political  view; 
for  its  inconsiderable  population  is  too 
unequal  in  its  advantages  and  toe  divided 
in  its  views.  1,800,000  are  Negro  slaves, 
ignorant  and  bartiarous ;  the  Indians  are 
of  no  advantage  to  the  industry  of  the 
country.  They  live,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
tired in  the  vmdeinessu  The  Mulattoes 
seem  to  combme  in  themsdves  the  vices 
of  the  savage  and  the  European.  Both 
sexes  give  themselves  up,  witnout  shame, 
to  the  impulses  of  their  pasBioos^  and 
their  cruelty  to  their  slaves  is  often  honi- 
Uei  The  Europeans  and  the  Creoles 
fonn,  to  some  extent,  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country.  Most  of  them  are  ]4anters 
or  miners,  or  overseen  in  the  colonies, 
and,  in  tins  way,  are  scattered  ftr  over 
the  country,  with  litde  communication 
with  each  other,  vrithout  knowledge  and 
education.  The  most  cultivaled  persons 
are  found  in  the  maritime  cities.  But, 
even  in  Rio,  the  merchantB,  according  to 
Mathison,  are  men  of  very  litUe  infonna- 
tion. They  take  no  interest  in  any  ihlnf 
but  what  immediately  concerns  their 
busmesB.  The  clergy  Mathison  found 
so  dissolute,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give 
a  description  of  their  morals.  Of  men  of 
higher  character,  capaMe  of  administering 
public  offices,  there  are  but  few,  and  they 
are  chiefly  Portuguese.  (See  rbe  Coro- 
pofi^  BrtmUca  orManoel  Ayres  de  Cazal, 
Rio  Janeiro,  1817, 2  vols.  4to. ;  Southey's 
Higtary  of  BraxUj  London,  1818»  2  vols. 
4to.) 

Breach  ;  the  aperture  or  passage  made 
in  the  waU  of  anv  fortified  place,  by 
the  ordnance  of  the  besiegers,  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  fortress.  They 
should  be  made  where  there  is  the  least 
defence,  that  is,  in  the  fi-ont  or  face  of  tbe 
bastions.  In  order  to  divide  the  resist- 
ance of  the  besieged,  breaches  are  com- 
monhr  made  at  once  in  the  faces  of  the 
attacked  bastions,  and  in  the  ravelin. 
This  is  effected  by  battering,  and,  at 
such  places  as  the  caimon  do  not  reach, 
by  the  aid  of  tnmeB.-^Breaeh-Battery,  \ 
(See  Ba^eiy,y--Tbe  breach  is  called  prae- 
tieabUf  if  it  is  large  enough  to  afibrd 
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aome  hope  <^  anocMi  in  CM»  of  •■  MMnilt. 
This  M  generally  conaidered  to  be  tba 
case  if  it  allows  a  passage  to  14  men 
•breast  Frequently,  howev«i^  a  breach 
of  much  less  extent,  eyen  of  half  that 
width,  may  be  entered. 

Beeas.  In  the  eariiest  antiquity,  we 
find  the  flour  or  meal  of  grain  used  as 
fixML  The  jneonvenience  attending  the 
use  q£  the  grain  in  its  natural  state,  and, 
perhaps,  the  aocid^utal  observation,  that, 
when  bruised,  and  softened  in  water, 
it  formed  a  paste,  and,  wBen  dried 
again,  a  more  compact,  mealy  substance, 
iSdj  by  degrees^  to  the  artificial  preparer 
tion  of  brmd.  Easy  as  it  seems  to  us,  it 
must  have  been  a  long  time  belbre  it  was 
completely  successfiiL  The  erain  was 
first  bruised  between  stones,  and,  fiom  the 
meal  mixed  with  milk  and  water,  a  diy, 
tough  and  indigestible  paste  was  made 
into  balls.  This  is  yet  the  chief  (bod  of 
the  caravans  in  the  deserts  of  Northern 
Afiica.  The  Carthaginians,  also,  ate  no 
bread,  and  hence  were  called,  in  derision, 
by  the  Romans, jwtt^Ac^  (pottage-eateis). 
After,  many  attempts,  or,  perhaps,  acci- 
dentally, it  was  observed  that,  by  bring- 
ing the  paste  into  a  state  of  fermentation, 
its  tenaci^  is  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  mass  becomes  bread,  porous, 
agreeable  to  the  taate,  digestible,  and, 
consequently,  heahhy.  The  process  pur- 
sued is  tbe  following : — Some  old  doug;h, 
called  Utmtn,  which,  by  a  peculiar  spirit- 
uous fermentation,  has  swelled  up,  be* 
come  spongy,  and  acquired  an  acid  and 
spirituous  smell,  is  knesded  with  the  new 
dough,  and  produces,  though  in  an  infe» 
nor  degree,  a  similar  fermentation  in  the 
whole  mass.  The  whole  thus  becomes 
spongy ;  a  quantity  of  air  or  gas  is  devel- 
oped, whicb,  being  prevented  from  es- 
caping by  the  tenacity  of  the  dough, 
heaves  and  swells  it,  and  gives  it  a  porous 
consistency.  This  is  called  the  uforkkig 
of  the  dough.  In  this  state,  the  dough  is 
put  into  the  heated  oven,  where  the  air 
contained  in  it,  and  the  spirituous  sub- 
stance, are  still  more  expended  by  heat, 
and  increase  the  porosity  of  the  bread, 
making  it  materially  different  from  the  un- 
baked dough.  The  best  and  most  whole- 
some bread  is  baked  in  some  parts  of 
France,  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  £ttgfamd, 
the  flour  is  adulterated  with  too  many 
foreign  substances,  in  order  to  make  the 
bread  whiter.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden, 
the  bread  is  composed,  in  part,  of  the  huk 
of  trees,  during  the  winter.  Id  Westpha- 
lia, a  kind  of  very  coarse,  black  bread  is 
msde,  of  which  tbe  peaisants  bake  one 


lai^  kMf  Ibr  the  whole  week.  This  is 
divided  for  use  with  small  saw&  It  is 
called  jnmptrmdtd,  and  is  sometimes 
exported.  In  many  parts  of  Oeimany, 
bread  is  made  of  g^ram  neariy  entire,  or 
but  just  braised,  which  is  very  coarse,  and 
frequently  forms  part  of  the  food  of  the 
horses.  Bread  is  found  wherever  civili- 
zation has  extended.  It  is  made  of  wheat, 
rye,  maize,  bariey,  oats,  spelt,  &c.  The 
want  of  bread  has  often  occasioned  public 
commotions,  particularly  in  Paris  and  an- 
cient Rome. 

BREAD-Faurr.  The  bread-fruit  is  a 
laige,  globular  berry,  of  a  pale-green  cdor, 
about  the  size  of  a  chikl'B  head,  marked 
on  the  surfiuse  with  irregular  six-mded 
depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and 
somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe, 
becomes  ^icy  and  yellow.  The  tree  that 
produces  it  (artooarpm  incUa)  srows  wild 
m  Otaheite  and  other  islands  of  the  South 
seas,  is  about  40  feet  hi^h,  with  kive  and 
spreading  branches,  and  has  large,  bright- 
green  leaves,  deeply  divided  into  7  or  9 
spear-shaped  lobes.— We  are  informed,  in 
captain  Cook's  first  voysge  round  the 
world,  that  the  eatable  part  of  this  fhiit 
lies  between  the  skin  and  the  core ;  and 
that  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  somewhat 
of  the  consistence  of  new  bread.  When 
flathered,  it  is  generally  used  immediate- 
^ :  if  it  be  kept  more  than  S4  hours,  it 
becomes  bard  and  choky.  The  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  South  sea  islands  prepare  it  as 
food  by  dividing  the  firuit  into  three  or 
four  parts,  and  roasting  it  in  hot  embers. 
lu  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight  tartness, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  crumb 
of  wheateu  bread  mixed  with  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  Of  this  fruit,  the  Otaheitans 
make  various  messes  by  mixing  it  vrith 
water  or  tbe  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  then 
beating  it  to  a  paste  with  a  stone  pestle, 
and  iulerwards  mingling  with  it  ripe 
plantains,  bananas,  or  a  sour  paste  made 
from  the  bread-fi-uit  itself,  called  sui^. 
It  continues  in  season  eight  months,  and 
so  great  is  its  utility  in  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite, ^that,**  observes  capuin  Cook,  "if, 
in  those  parts  where  it  is  not  spontane- 
ously produced,  a  man  plant  but  10  trees 
in  his  whole   lifetime,  he  will  as  com- 

Sletely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  to 
iture  generations,  as  the  native  of  our 
less  temperate  climate  can  do  by  plough- 
ing in  the  cold  of  winter,  and  reaping  in 
the  summer's  heat,  as  ofien  as  these  sea- 
sons return ;  even  i(  after  he  has  procured 
bread  for  his  present  househokl,  he  should 
convert  the  surplus  into  money,  and  lay 
it  up  for  his  children."    Not  onlydoei 
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this  ti«e  sopply  iaod,  but  clothing,  and 
numerous  otner  eonveniences  of  life. 
The  inner  bark,  which  is  white,  and 
composed  of  a  net-like  series  of  fibres,  is 
formed  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  The  wood 
is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish  color, 
and  is  used  for  the  building  of  boats  and 
houses.  In  whatever  part  the  tree  is 
wounded,  a  glutinous,  tnilky  juice  issues, 
which,  when  boiled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  is 
employed  for  making  bufd-lime,  and  as  a 
cement  for  filling  up  cn^sks  in  such  ves- 
sels as  are  intended  for  holding  water. 
Some  parts  of  the  flowers  serve  as  tinder, 
aod  the  leaves  are  used  for  wrapping  up 
food,  and  other  purposes. — As  the  climate 
of  the  South  sea  islands  is  considered  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  West  In- 
dies, it  was,  about  42  years  ago,  thought 
desirable,  that  some  of  the  trees  should 
be  transferred,  in  a  growing  state,  to  tlie 
English  islands  there.  His  majesty's  ship 
the  Bounty  sailed,  in  1787,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  the  South  seas,  under  the  com- 
mand of  heutenant,  afterwards  admiral, 
Bligh.  But  a  fatal  mutiny  of  the  crew 
at  that  time  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  benevolent  design.  The 
commander  of  the  vessel,  however,  re- 
turned in  safiity  to  his  country,  and  a 
seoond  expedition,  under  the  same  person, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  was  fitted  out 
in  the  year  1791.  He  arrived  in  safety 
at  Otaiieite,  and,  afbr  an  absence  from 
England  of  about  18  months,  landed  in 
Jamaica^  with  332  bread-fruit-trees,  in  a 
living  state,  having  left  many  others  at 
difierent  places  in  his  passage  thither. 
From  Jamaica,  these  trees  were  transfer- 
red to  other  islands;  but,  the  Nejproes 
having  a  general  and  long-established 
predilection  for  the  plaintaui,  the  bread- 
fruit is  not  much  relished  by  them. 
Where,  however,  it  has  not  been  ffener- 
ally  inQx>duced  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is 
used  as  a  delicacy ;  and,  whether  em- 
ployed as  bread,  or  in  the  form  of  pud- 
dmg,  it  is  considered  highly  palatable  by 
the  European  inhabitants. 

Breakers  ;  billows  which  break  vio- 
lently over  rocks  lying  under  the  sur&ce 
of  the  sea.  They  are  readily  distinguish- 
ed by  the  foam  which  they  produce,  and 
by  a  peculiar  hoarse  roaring,  very  dlfiTer- 
ent  nom  that  of  waves  in  deep  water. 
When  a  ship  is  driven  among  breakers,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  save  her,  as  every 
billow  that  heaves  her  upward  serves  to 
dash  her  down  with  additional  force. 

Breakino  Bulk  ;  the  act  of  bennning 
to  unlade  a  ship,  or  of  dischargmg  the 
fiist  part  of  th^  cargo. 


BmxAKWATBft.  (See  Ckerhourg,  PUfmr 
indh  KadDdmoart,] 

Breast.    (See  Chttt.) 

Breast-Plate  ;  a  piece  of  defenffive 
armor,  covering  the  breast,  originally 
made  of  thongs,  cords,  leather,  &c.  (hence 
hricOf  cuuiom),  but  afterwards  of  brass, 
iron,  or  other  metals.  It  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  improvement  of  the  shield  or 
buckler,  which  was  borne  on  the  left  arm, 
and  moved  so  as  to  protect,  successively, 
all  parts  of  the  body.  It  being  perceived 
that  the  free  use  of  both  hands  in  the 
employment  of  offensive  weapons  was 
important,  the  defensive  armor  was  at- 
tached to  the  body,  and  received  difierent 
names  from  its  position,  use,  &c. ;  as,  for 
instance,  breast-plate,  cuisses,  greaves. 
These  difierent  species  of  defensive  ar- 
mor are  of  little  use  against  fire-arms,  and 
have,  therefore,  generally  fallen  into  dis- 
use in  modem  war.  (See  Ctdraas.) — 
Breast-plate^  in  Jewish  antiquity,  was  a 
folded  piece  of  rich,  embroidered  stuff, 
worn  by  the  high-priest  It  was  set  with 
12  precious  stones,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  tribes.  It  was  also  called  the  hnait- 
plaU  ofjudrmerU,  because  it  contained  the 
iJrim  and  Thummim. 

Breast- Wheel  ;  a  water-wheel  which 
receives  the  water  at  about  half  its  height, 
or  at  the  level  of  its  axis.  In  England, 
float-boards  are  employed,  which  are  fit- 
ted accurately  to  the  mill-course,  so  that 
the  water,  after  acting  on  the  floats  by  its 
impulse,  is  detained  in  the  course,  and 
acts  by  its  weight  In  the  U.  States,  they 
are  often  constnicted  with  buckets,  and 
with  a  part  of  the  circumference  fitted  to 
the  mill-course. 

Breast- Work.  In  the  military  art, 
every  elevation  made  for  protection 
against  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Wood 
and  stone  are  not  suitable  for  breast- 
works, on  account  of  their  liability  to 
splinter.  The  best  are  made  of  earth ;  in 
some  circumstances,  of  fascines,  dung, 
gabions,  bags  of  sand  and  of  wool.  The 
thickness  of  the  woric  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  artillery  of  the  enemy.  In 
general,  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  10, 
nor  more  than  18,  or,  at  most,  24  feet 
thick.  The  rule  of  Cugnot  is,  that  the 
breast-work  should  be  so  high,  that  noth- 
ing but  the  sky  and  the  tops  of  trees  can 
be  seen  within  cannon  shot  from  the  in* 
tenor  of  the  intrenchments.  If  this  rule 
cannot  be  foDowed,  on  account  of  the 
height  of  neighboring  mountains,  the  in- 
terior of  the  fortification  ought  to  be  se- 
cured by  traverses. 

Breath*    The  air  which  issues  from 
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tiM  loDgB^  durmg  reipintaoa  (q.  ▼.), 
through  the.  noBe  and  mouth,  liiw  op- 
eratiOD  is  perfbnsed  without  effort,  but 
fldn  it  causes  a  motioii  in  the  external  air, 
before  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  air  ex* 
pired  is  the  vehicle  of  sound  and  speech. 
A  smaller  poftion  of  oxy^n  and  a  larger 
poition  of  oaiixmic  acid  is  contained  in 
the  air  which  is  exhaled  than  in  that 
which  is  inhaled.  There  are,  also,  aque- 
ous particles  in  the  breath,  which  are 
precipitated,  by  the  coldness  of  the  ex- 
lemal  air,  in  the  i<Mrm  of  visible  vapor ; 
likewise  other  substances  which  owe 
their  origin  to  secretions  in  the  mouth, 
nose,  wind-pipe  and  lunca  These  cause 
the  changes  in  the  breath,  wliioh  may  be 
known  by  the  smell,  like  the  other  quali- 
ties of  the  air.  In  youth,  the  breath  is 
iosipid,  and  contains  acid :  it  loses  these 
qualities  afler  the  age  of  puberty,  and  be- 
comes more  agreeable.  With  advancinir 
age,  it  becomes  again  unpleasant.  A  bad 
breath  is  often  caused  by  local  affections 
in  the  nose,  the  mouth,  or  the  wind-pipe : 
viz.  by  uteers  in  the  nose,  cancerous  fily^ 
pij  by  dischaiges  from  the  mouth,  by 
sores  on  the  lungs,  or  peculiar  secretions 
in  them.  It  is  also  caused  by  rotten 
teeth,  by  impurities  in  the  mouth,  and  by 
many  kinds  of  food  (viz.  horse-radish, 
onions,  and  also  by  flesh,  if  used  to  the 
exdunon  of  other  food),  and  by  fevera. 
In  the  last  ease,  it  often  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  disease.  The  remedy 
for  this  complaint  must  depend  on  the 
eaoses  which  [Moduce  iL  Substances  of 
an  aromatic  kind,  which  have  a  strone, 
rich  smell,  should  be  chewed  to  diminisiL 
its  ofiensivenesB.  (See  Menu's  Tbite- 
flun  Pk^iologicvm  de  reaptrai  (Edin- 
boiT^h,  1790.)  But  it  is  often  impossible 
to  remove  this  unpleasant  disorder.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Piussian  code,  a  bad  breath 
funushes  ground  for  a  divorce. 
Bkkathimo.  (See  Rupwation,) 
Bkeccia;  a  term  applied  to  a  rock 
composed  of  angular  fragments  cemented 


lajBCBiif;  a  town  of  Scotland,  83  miles 
north  of  Edinbaigh,  with  5006  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  more  distinguished  in  history 
than  for  its  present  importance.  David  I 
Ibunded  a  bishop's  see  at  B.  in  1150,  and 
some  remains  of  its  cathedral  still  exist 
The  steeple  is  a  fine  tower,  surmoiAited 
by  a  spire,  and  is  120  feet  high.  Near  it 
is  one  of  those  old  towers  common  in 
Ireland,  103  feet  high,  and  16  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  base.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  uses  of  these  towers,  or  of  the  time 
«f  their  erection.    TbeCuklees(q.v.)had 
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«  cell  or  convent  herok  Tliere  was,  for- 
merly, a  strong  castle  at  B.,  which  sir 
Thomas  Maule  defended  against  Ed- 
ward I. 

Breda,  in  the  Netherlands ;  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  has  9000 
inhabitants,  is  connected  with  the  Meuse 
by  the  navigable  river  Meik.  B.,  being  a 
strong  frontier  fortress,  was  formerly  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Holland,  and 
is  still  of  great  militanr  value  as  the  chief 
Doint  of  the  line  of  fortresses  before  the 
Meuse.  The  fortifications  consist  of  15 
bastions,  as  manv  ravelins,  and  5  horn- 
works,  besides  the  citadel.  The  chief 
strengtli  of  this  fortress  lies  in  its  marshy 
environs,  which  may  easily  be  laid  und^ 
water.  &  became  a  town  in  1534 :  since 
that  time,  it  has  often  been  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Dutch,  Spaniards 
and  French.  It  was  taken  by  surprise 
by  Barlaimont  in  1581,  and  by  Maurice 
of  Orange  in  1590.  The  latter  capture 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  boat 
loaded  with  turf!  in  which  70  Dutch  sol* 
diers  were  concealed.  Spinola  took  B., 
in  1625,  after  a  siege  of  10,  and  Henry  of 
Orange  after  one  of  4  months.  During 
the  French  revolutionary  war,  Dumouriez 
made  himself  master  of  the  city  and  for- 
tress in  February,  1793,  and  would  there- 
by have  prepared  the  way  for  the  con* 
quest  of  Hofland,  had  he  not  been  forced, 
by  the  loss  of  a  iMittle  at  Neerwinden,  to 
evacuate  the  citr  and  fortress,  April  4. 
In  September,  1794,  B.  was  atutcked  by 
the  arm^  of  Pichegru,  but  did  not  sur- 
render till  all  Holland  was  conquered,  in 
the  winter  of  1794.  On  the  approach  of 
the  Russian  van-guard,  under  general 
Benkendorf,  in  Dec,  1813,  the  French 
garrison  made  a  sally,  and  the  patriotks 
citizens  profited  by  the  occasion^  rose  en 
mtuse,  shut  the  gates,  and  presented  the 
French  fh>m  returning  into  th<5  town.  A 
peace  was  concluded  at  B.  brtween  Eng- 
land and  Holland  in  1667. 

Bredow,  Gabriel  Godfi:*y>  profewor  of 
history  in  Brcslau,  bom  in  Berlin,  in 
1773,  of  poor  parents,  was,  for  a  time, 
professor  at  Eutin,  and  a  colleague  of  the 
celebrated  Voss ;  aftw^ards  professor  at 
Hehnstadt,  and.  still  later,  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  whence  he  went  to  Breslau  on 
the  removal  of  the  university  to  that 
irface.  He  died  in  1814.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  patriotism  and  his  literary 
works.  IbsHandhuchderdUenGeaehichU 
(Manual  of  Ancieqt  Historv)  has  passed 
through  ^e  editions,  the  last  of  which 
appeiued  in  1825.  He  is  the  author  of 
Cknmik    tk$    iMunzdMin  JahiwndaU 
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^fontel^  of  the  Nineteenth  Century)^ 
MkHMiB  ParisieMes  (be  went  to  Paris  in 
1807,  to  collect  all  that  has  been  left  to  us 
by  the  Greek  geographeis),  Unienuek' 
imgm  iiber  GeschkfUe,  Get^naphU  und 
Ckranologie  (Researches-  on  History,  Ge- 
ography ana  Chronolo|^\,  and  of  the 
very  useful  Histori&cht  TbfreUen  (Histori- 
cal Tables)^  Which  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

Br^e,  Matthew  van,  first  ]>ainter  to  the 
crown-prince  of  the  Netherlands,  mem- 
ber of  the  national  institute  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, bom  at  Antwerp  in  1773,  culti- 
yated  his  talents  in  this  city,  and  after- 
wards in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of 
Vincent,  and  in  Italy.  As  eariy  as  1798, 
his  Death  of  CcAo  was  admired.  This 
great  painter,  being  accustomed  to  sketch 
his  ideas  rapidly,  was  able  to  present  to 
Napoleon  the  manoeuTres  of  the  fleet  on 
the  Scheldt  before  Antweip,  a  few  hours 
after  they  took  place.  With  almost  equal 
rapidity,  he  made  a  painting  of  Napo- 
leon's entrance  into  Amsterdam,  at  the 
moment  chosen,  being  that  when  the 
magistrates  are  delivering  to  him  the 
keys  of  the  city.  In  architecture  and  in 
sculpture,  B.  also  eidiibited  considerable 
talents. — Philip  James  van  B.  is  likewise 
a  celebrated  painter,  and  lives  at  Pavia. 
Several  of  his  works  have  been  purehased 
in  France  ftJr  the  Louvre,  St  Cloud,  &c. 
He  was  bom  in  1786. 

Breeches  ;  an  article  of  clothing  in 
Use  even  among  the  Babylonians,  and 
which,  with  them,  were  made  so  as  to 
cover  the  foot,  and  supply  the  place  of 
stocVmgB.  In  Europe,  we  find  hose  first 
used  among  the  Gauls;  hence  the  Ro- 
mans Called  a  part  of  Gaul  breeched  G€ttd 
(Gallia  hraccata).  In  the  5th  century, 
they  had  become  fashionable  in  Romer; 
but  the  hieeches-makeiB  were  expelled 
from  the  tity  by  an  imperial  edict,  it 
being  considered  unworthy  of  the  lords 
of  the  worid  \o  wear  these  barbarous  in- 
vestments. Tlve  stockings  were  separated 
from  them  som6  centuries  mnce.  Some- 
times they  were  voro  small,  and  some- 
times large,  as  the  fashion  changed.  In 
some  instances,  an  immense  quantity  of 
cloth  was  put  in  them.  The  poor  stuffed 
theirs  out  with  such  substances  as  they 
could  procure.  Joachim  IX,  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who  had  forbidden  the 
Wearing  of  these  enormous  integuments, 
made  a  pccun,  whom  he  saw  with  a  pair, 
rip  them  open,  when  some  bushels  of 
bran  feP  out  of  them.  Osiander  (in  his 
hoffaktatcvM)  and  Musculus  (in  his 
fi(wefiett/e<}  raised  their  yoices  agamst 


this  prepOBtefouB  finMoft*  Th6  lnodMA 
breeches  were  first  introdneed  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

BRBEOtfiNo ;  a  rope  used  to  seeura  die 
caiinon  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  prevent 
them  fh>m  recoiling  too  much  in  the  time 
of  battle.  It  is  of  eufiicient  length  to  al- 
low the  muzzle  of  the  cannon  to  come 
within  the  ship's  nde  to  be  charged. 

Breezes,  Sea,  Land  and  Mouhtaih. 
(See  Winds.) 

Breguet,  a.  L^  maker  of  time-pieces 
for  the  royal  marine  in  Fraoee,  menfoet 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  the  6tt- 
rtau  des  kmgiJtudeSj  of  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  national  industry,  the 
royal  council  of  arts  and  manufiictures^ 
and  the  leeion  of  honor,  bom  at  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  in  1747,  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art  of  watch-making,  as  well 
as  of  mechanics  in  general,  by  a  number 
of  usefiil  inventions,  for  instance,  astro- 
nomical double  watches,  double  chro- 
nometers, marine  watches,  a  sympathetic 
clock,  watches  that  need  not  be  wound 
up,  provided  they  are  occasionally  worn 
wout  the  person,  the  metallic  thermome- 
ter, &c.  He  likewise  improved  the  tele- 
ffrai^.  He  has  a  son,  who  poasesKs  a 
urge  share  of  his  father's  talents,  and  has 
been  concerned  with  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  many  of  his  great  works. 

Brehor;  an  ancient  Irish  magistniie. 
The  ofiSce  appears  to  have  been  hereditary, 
flach  tribe  nad  one  hrehtm,  whose  judg- 
ments were  given  in  the  open  air  on  the 
hill-tope ;  many  spots  are  yet  called 
Brehofui*  chain.  The  ofike  was  abol- 
ished under  Edward  III.  Some  fingments 
of  the  brehon  law  are  yet  extant.  (See 
Ledwich's  Antimdiies  itfhdaihd,  1790.) 

Breisoau.    (See  Briagau,) 

Brbislak,  Scipio,  bom  in  Rome,  1768, 
and  destined  for  the  church,  for  which 
reason  he  is  mentioned  as  an  a66ale  in 
the  works  of  Spallanzani,  was  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  geologists  of  our  times, 
and  opposed  to  the  N^itunian  system, 
without,  however,  implicitly  adopting^  the 
Vulcanian.  He  was  profossor  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Ragusa. 
He  was  ailerwards  profenor  in  die  oolie- 
gvo  Naaareno^  at  Rome,  made  a  scieBtific 
tour  through  Naples,  and  went  to  Pans, 
where  he  formed  aB  intimacy  with  Four- 
croy,  Chaptal,  Ouvier,  &c  Nuwleoii 
appointed  dim  inspector  of  the  siltpetra 
works  and  powd^'r-mills  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
institute  and  many  other  hterary  sociedeaw 
The  first  work,  by  which  he  made  him- 
self known  to  the  public  as  an    ' 
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of  Dflliin  (e.  g.  hie  treatise  on  the  ^atth 
fv  in  the  fieuiiQr  ^  Nmples,  in  the  neigh- 
borfaood  of  which  he  liv#d  for  yean  as 
director  of  the  eetabhabments  for  boiling 
aliUD)y  contains  indications  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his 
tytftem.  The  firat  extensive  work,  which 
he  pubUshed  at  Florence  in  1796,  was  the 
Too9gnyia  Finca  ddla  Campa^na  (Phys- 
ical Topography  of  Campania^  After 
some  time  spent  in  the  examination  of 
this  r^i^n,  he  returned  to  Rome,  exam- 
ined the  adjoining  country  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  and  confirmed  lus  former 
opini<}n,  that  the  seven  hills  are  chiefly 
the  remains  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Leav- 
ing his  native  ci^  on  account  of  political 
distuihances,  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  made  himself  known  to  the  mineralo- 
^st%  in  1801,  l^  a  new  edition  of  the 
above-raeotioned  woik  (disfigured,  in- 
deed, by  many  misprints),  with  additional 
vemacks,  sunilements  and  corrections, 
under  the  title  Voyages  Phytiquuta  tit  Li- 
ikologiques  dsm»  m  Cosipafwe,  2  vols.  A 
topogFajphico-minerak>gical  description  of 
ibe  environs  of  Rome  is  added  to  it.  It 
contains  the  results  of  12  years'  research- 
es. Till  thea^  there  had  been  no  system- 
atic treatise  on  the  mineralogy  of  mount 
Vesuvius.  £arlier  writings  on  this  vol- 
cano contained  merely  the  history  of  sin- 
gle erupftions,  and  the  only  mineralogical 
woik  on  this  subject,  by  Gonni,  is  nothing 
but  a  catalogue.  B.  was  the  first  who 
examined  geologically  the  regions  de- 
scribed ID  iSs  woik.  This  valuable  work 
has  been  translated  into  several  langua^ ; 
into  French  by  general  Pommereuil,  mto 
German  by  Fr.  Ambr.  Reuss  (Leipsic, 
1802,  2  vok  with  ^ngravinfp).— B.  took 
advantage  of  his  xesiaence  m  France  to 
examine  the  regions  of  Auveigne  famous 
for  the  Pwff  (volcanic  mountains),  and 
his  observations  there  contributed  not  a 
little  to  die  formation  of  his  theories  on 
the  effects  of  volcanoes.  In  Milan,  he 
wrote  bis  ,Me  di  Saitntrtoo  (Art  of  man- 
ufiicturing  Saltpetre),  ^d,  in  1811,  pub- 
lished his  hUroduzume  aUa  Gtotogia  (In- 
troduction to  Geology),  2  vols.,  which 
was,  in  1818,  follows  by  an  edition  in 
French,  almost  a  new  work,  under  the 
title  iMtitutionB  GioloKJiques,  3  vols.,  like- 
wise published  at  Milaii.  In  1822,  his 
beautiful  geological  description  of  the 
province  of  Milan  appeared.  He  died  at 
Turin,  Feb.  15,  1826,  at  the  a^  of  78. 
He  left  Ins  celebrated  cabmet  ofminerals 
to  the  family  of  Borromeo. 

Brbitkopf,  John  Gottlob  Eknmanuel ; 
bom  at  Leipeic,  in  ^719.    He  pursued,  at 


first,  a  htenry  career.  During  his  Studies, 
the  works  of  Albert  IKirer^  in  which  the 
proportions  of  letters  are  mathematically 
calculated,  foil  into  his  handa  He  was 
pleased  with  this  subject,  and,  during  his 
whole  life,  labored  with  zeal  to  improve 
the  Grerman  characters.  An  attempt  was 
once  made  to  introduce  into  Germany 
the  Latin  characters  instead  of  those 
commonly  used  in  that  countiy.  B.  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  oppoeers  of  the 
plan.  In  1755,  he  essentially  improved 
the  art  of  printing  music  with  movable 
characters.  His  invention  of  a  method 
of  printing  maps,  pictures,  and  even  Chi- 
nese characters,  by  means  of  movable 
types,  is  ingenious,  though  less  useful 
than  the  other.  Although  the  pope,  as 
well  as  the  academy  in  Paris,  testified 
tlieir  great  approbation  of  this  invention, 
yet  no  |H«ctical  use  has  yet  been  made 
of  it  He  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  art  of  prmting,  but  died  in 
1794,  before  this  work  was  finished.  B. 
was  a  ipan  of  great  probity. 

Brxmen,  on  the  Weser,  situated  in  a 
territory  formerly  an  archbishopric,  hmt 
erected  into  the  duchy  of  Bremen  in 
1648,  was  one  of  the  leadiog  members  of 
the  Hanseatic  league.  At  the  reforma- 
tion, the  city  embraced  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion, and  expelled  the  archbishop.  Since 
1562,  Calvinism  has  been  the  prevailing 
religion.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the 
crown  of  Sweden  came  into  possession 
of  the  secularized  archbishopric,  under 
the  tide  of  a  duchy.  When  the  elector 
of  Brunswick  gained  possession  of  the 
duchy  in  1731,  3ie  prercgativeB  of  a  fi^e 
city  were  confirmed  to  B.  B.  is  divided 
by  the  Weser  into  the  old  and  the  new 
towns.  The  fortifications  have  been  de- 
molished, and  on  the  ground  where  they 
stood  a  garden,  in  the  English  s^le,  was 
laid  out  in  1802,  extending,  in  a  semicir- 
cle, round  the  old  town,  from  one  bank 
of  the  Weser  to  the  other :  the  garden  is 
provided  with  running  water,  and  wide, 
clean  walks.  Outside  of  each  of  its  gate? 
is  a  retired  place,  planted  with  fir-trees, 
afibrding  sheltered  walks,  and  room  for 
sports  of  various  sorts.  There  is,  also, 
much  taste  displayed  in  the  arran^ment 
of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  Adjoining 
it  are  the  finest  houses,  which  have  a  good 
view  of  the  river,  the  city,  and  the  sur- 
rounding countiy.  The  principal  builds 
ings,  besides  the  churches,  are  the  senate- 
house,  with  its  cellar  of  Rhenish  wine, 
the  former  archiepiscopal  palace,  con- 
verted, in  1819,  into  the  city  hall;  the 
exchange,  a  museum,  theatre,  hospital, 
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dty  library,  and  two  orphm  aBylums. 
The  water-woriu  furnish  the  old  town 
with  pure,  soft  water.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  estimated  at  38,000 ;  that  of 
the  houses  is  5350.  The  city  contains  a 
gymnasium  (academy),  and,  for  scientific 
instruction,  a  pisdagogxum.  The  magis- 
trates (two  of  whom  may  be  Lutherans), 
are  4  burgomasters  and  2i  senators,  com- 
posed partly  of  the  learned  and  partly  of 
the  mercantile  profesaons.    If  matters  of 

Seneral  moment  arise,  the  WUtheii  (wis- 
om),  consisting  of  all  the  citizens  who 
pay  taxes,  is  convoked.  The  territory 
belonging  to  the  city  is  about  74  square 
miles,  and  contains  48,500  inhabitants. 
From  1810  to  1813,  B.  was  the  capital 
of  the  French  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Weser.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
admitted  it  into  the  German  confederacy, 
as  a  free  city,  with  one  vote  in  the  gener- 
al assembly.  B.  and  the  three  other  free 
cities  have,  together,  a  vote  in  the  diet 
The  revenues  amount  to  400,000  florins ;' 
the  debt,  to  4,500,000  florins.  The  con- 
stitution is,  like  that  of  Hamburg  and  L(i- 
beck,  a  rehc  of  other  times.  A  thousand 
antiquated  forms  render  the  government 
of  this  small  city  a  complicated  web  of 
jarring  interests.  These  free  cities  do  not 
even  possess  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
their  existence  dejiends  on  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  powers  which  surround 
them,  with  whose  whims  they  must  al- 
ways comply.  The  only  advantage  of 
which  they  can  boast  is  the  comparative 
lightness  of  the  taxes.  The  chief  points 
deserving  of  remark  in  the  political  con- 
stitudon  of  these  cities  are,  that  they  have 
four  burgomasters  chosen  for  life,  a  sen- 
ate, chosen  from  among  the  citizens,  also 
for  life ;  likewise  meetings  of  the  citizens, 
either  in  primary  assemblies  or  by  dele- 
gates, whose  opinion  and  consent  are 
seldom  asked,  except  when  new  taxes 
are  to  be  imposed ;  and,  finally,  a  number 
ofmhfects  not  represented.  In  1820,  the 
toll  at  Elsfleth  was  abolished;  but  the 
accumulation  of  sand  between  Vegesack 
and  B.  has  not  ceased,  and  vessels  deeply 
laden  can  go  up  the  river  only  to  Bracke 
and  Elsfleth,  or,  at  most,  to  Vegesack. 
Their  cargoes  are,  therefore,  discharged 
into  lighters,  which  is  inconvenient  and 
expensive.  The  herring  and  whale  fish- 
eries carried  on  from  this  city  are  import- 
ant, and  tlie  trade,  principally  in  German 
linen,  to  St.  Thomas  and  South  America, 
is  increasing.  Olbers  and  Heereii  were 
bom  at  B.  B.  lies  in  Ion.  8^  48^  3^^  E. ; 
lat  53°  4'  45^'  N. 
Bkemncr,  in  the  Tyrol     Mount  Bw, 


propprly  so  oalM  (also  nums  Brenmu&\, 
rising  between  Inspruck  and  Sterzing,  and 
between  the  rivers  Inn,  Aicha  and  Adige, 
729  fathonffl  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
6063  feet  in  height  The  road  from  Ger- 
many to  Italy  traverses  this  mountain. 
It  is  4376  feet  high,  and  about  12  mike 
long.  At  its  foot  is  the  pass,  called  Lu/^ 
or  Lugf  where  the  milestones  of  Maximin 
and  Maxentius  ar» standing;  the  first  of 
which  was  erected  in  236,  or  the  year  of 
the  victory  over  the  Allemanni,  and  indi- 
cates the  distance  of  130  Roman  miles  to 
Angsburg.  The  B.  has  been  the  chief 
position  for  the  defence  of  the  TjrroL  In 
the  last  revolution  of  the  Tyrolese,  in 
1809,  particularly  in  Aucust,  they  de- 
fended themselves  gallantly  in  this  place 
against  the  Bavarians  and  French,  who 
were  advancing,  cutting  off  their  eommn- 
nication  with  Italy,  untu  November.  (See 
Mp8y  Roads  wer,) 

jBrennijs;  the  name  of  several  princes 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  expressive  of 
their  di^ty.  Its  derivation  fix>m  the 
old  Celtic  word  hrenin  (chie^  leader)  is 
not  improbable.  A  leader  of  the  Sen- 
nones,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  upper  part 
of  Italy,  who  is  mentioned  under  this 
name,  made  an  invaraon  into  the  Roman 
territory  about  the  year  390  B.  C.  Aruns, 
an  Etrurian,  having  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  justice  at  Rome  in  a  lawsuit 
with  his  ward,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Sennones  for  the  purpose  of  revenginr 
himself  Enticed  by  the  description  of 
the  fertility  of  Etruria,  they  conquered 
the  whole  country  from  Ravenna  as  ftr 
as  Picenum.  They  then  laid  siege  to 
Ciusium,  the  inhabitants  of  which  city 
had  recourse  to  Rome  for  assistance. 
The  Romans,  in  consequence,  sent  three 
brothers  of  the  Fabian  family  to  remon- 
strate with  B.  B.  replied,  that  his  right 
lay  in  his  sword.  The  Fabii,  provoked 
by  this  haughty  answer,  entered  the  city 
under  pretence  of  negotiating,  exhorted 
the  inhabitants  to  perseverance,  promised 
them  assistance,  and  even  conducted  a 
sally  at  their  head.  B.  resolved  to  avenge 
tliis  breach  of  faith,  and,  raising  the  siege 
of  Ciusium,  directed  his  march  towards 
Rome,  after  having  in  vain  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Fabii.  They  were  ap- 
pointed military  tribunes,  and,  at  the  head 
of  40,000  men,  went  forth  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the 
river  Aliia,  not  fiir  from  Rome  ;  the  Ro- 
mans were  totally  defeated,  and  B.  took 
possession  of  tlie  city,  which  had  been 
previously  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  capital  only  vras  provided  with  a 
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gMiisMi ;  imimveraliMed  eUizensof  rank, 
piealB,  oK-coiiBiik  and  generalB,  amouut- 
mg  IB  the  wfaole  to  about  for^,  had 
reaoWed  to  remain  in  the  city,  and  de- 
vote tbemaelvea  to  the  inferoal  deities. 
Attired  in  their  Bacerdotal,  consular  and 
triumphal  robes,  like  victims  decorated 
fix*  the  sacrifice,  they  seated  themselves 
in  their  chain  of  office,  in  the  middle  of 
the  ibrum,  awaiting  death.  When  B. 
Arrived  at  the  forumy  he  was  struck  with 
asionishnient  at  their  venerable  aspect. 
The  Gaols  looked  upon  them  as  so  many 
statues  of  deities,  and  feared  to  go  near 
them.  At  last  one  ventured  to  approach 
M.  Papirius,and  stroke  his  beaid,  upon 
which  the  Uttter  struck  him  with  his  ivory 
sceptre,  and  was  immediately  massacred, 
together  with  his  companions,  by  the 
inniriated  Gauls.  Rome  was  sacked,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  who  yet  remained  in 
tfaeir  bouses  were  slain.  B.  then  assault- 
ed the  Capitol,  and,  beioff  repelled  with 
eonsiderame  loss,  be  set  me  to  tbe  city, 
and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  The 
ca|»tol,  however,  was  so  strong,  that  he 
resolved  to  reduce  it  by  fiunine.  Detach- 
ed parties,  at  the  same  time,  plundered 
the  plain  country,  and  exacted  contribu- 
tiona  from  the  neighboring  cities.  Such 
a  party  appeared  before  Anlea,  the  place 
where  the  valiant  CamiUus  lived  in  exile. 
This  magnanimous  patriot  persuaded  the 
senate  of  Ardea  to  defend  their  city 
made  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the  besieged 
and  caused  a  dreadful  slaughter  wop^^S 
them.  By  this  victory,  the  couragf<>^  the 
Romans,  who  had  fled  from  t^J^  ^^ 
was  revived:  they  rallied  a  b<Ky  of  40,000 
men,  chose  Camillus  their  l««ider,  and  the 
senate,  being  secretly  app-ized  of  it,  nam- 
ed him  dictator.  Mean'^niJe^thegwnson 
o£  the  capitol  was  i«  great  distress.  B. 
attempted  a  surprise  by  night,  m  which 
he  would  have  ^succeeded,  had  not  the 
cackling  of  t>e  geese,  sacred  to  Juno, 
awakened  tb^  Romans.  Maiilius,  the  for- 
mer consii^i  alarmed  the  garrison,  and  tlie 
Gauls  ^ere  repulsed.  As  it  was  not 
knowp  in  the  capitol  that  CamiUus  was 
appi^aching,  or  that  the  Gauls  were  dis- 
traised  for  want  of  provisions  (CamiUus 
fasving  cut  off  their  supplies),  the  garrison 
was  inclined  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  B. 
promised  to  raise  the  siege,  and  leave  tbe 
Koman  territory,  for  XQOO  pounds  of  gold. 
The  gold  was  weighed,  but  the  Gauls 
made  use  of  fiilse  weights;  and,  when  tlie 
-Romans  complained  en  the  fraud,  B.  threw 
his  sward  into  the  scale,  and  cried  out,— 
^  Wo  to  the  vanquished  !**  The  Romans 
were  about  to  submit  to  this  injustice, 
22* 


when  CamiDuB  appeared  with  his  army, 
and  declared  the  treaty  void.  A  battle 
'ensued :  after  having  sustained  an  incon- 
siderable loss,  the  Gauls  retreated,  and,  in 
the  succ^eeding  nifht,  abandoned  their 
camp.  On  the  fbUowing  day,  Camillus 
pursued  and  defeated  them.  Those  who 
escaped  death  in  battle  were  slain  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  so  that  not  one 
of  them  returned  to  liis  native  land. — ^An- 
other B.,  likewise  a  leader  of  the  GraulSi 
invaded  Macedonia, about lOOyeais later, 
with  an  immense  aimy  (150,000  foot  and 
30-^40,000  horse],  and,  after  having  de- 
feated Sosthenes,  directed  his  march 
through  Thessaly  and  Greece,  towards 
Delplii,  where  he  plundered,  or  was  on 
the  point  of  plundering,  b»th  city  and 
temple ;  but,  as  several  writers  assert,  he 
was  repeUed  by  a  terribte  storm,  accom- 
panied by  Ughming  a^d  earthquakes:  a 
Greek  army  drew  i«ar,  and  a  general 
defeat  of  tlie  Gaul«  ensued.  B.  himself 
put  an  end  to  his^fe* 

Brentano,  Otement,  bom  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  m  1777,  has  made  himself 
known  by  8<^eral  Utera^  works.  Among 
them  is  P^  Ehaben  frunderhorn  (The 
Boy's  wfodrous  Horn,  3  vols.,  1826),  a  col- 
lection of  German  popular  songs,  which 
he-T^blished  with  his  friend  Achim  von 
Aiiiin). 

BRENTFoan ;  a  town  inBIiddlesex,  Eng., 
seven  miles  W.  of  London.  It  has  a  week- 
ly market  and  two  annual  fairs.  Here 
Edmund  Ironside  defeated  the  Danes, 
under  Canute,  in  1016 ;  and  Charles  I  a 
part  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  1642. 
The  magnincent  edifice  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  where  lady  Jane  Grey  resided, 
now  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, was  built  here,  on  the  site  of  a 
suppressed  nunnery. 

Brescia  ;  capital  of  a  delegation  com- 
prising 314,000  inhabitants,  and  1200  sq. 
miles,  in  the  Milanese,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  rising  between  the  lakes  Guarda 
and  Iseo,  on  the  rivers  Mdla  and  Garza. 
This  latter  river  divides  the  city  into  two 
parts,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  most  of 
the  cities  of  Lombardy.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing place,  containing  3438  houses  and 
31,0(X^  mbabitants.  It  is  commanded  by 
a  citadel,  elevated  on  a  rocky  height,  and 
is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  cathedral. 
This,  as  weU  as  the  splendid  library  in  the 
episcopal  palace,  it  owes  to  cardinal  Qui- 
nni.  It  has  also  a  philharmonic  society 
a  cabinet  of  medals,  and  a  theatre.  This 
last  is  to  be  found  in  almost  aU  Italian 
cities  of  equal  importance,  because,  in  Ita- 
ly, many  poflBeason  of  landed  estates,  hav- 
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'  ing  no  other  pursuit  than  plessore,  spend 
their  iocome  in  the  cities.  In  this  city 
(for  many  centuries  called  Jirmata)  and  in 
sergamo  were  the  chief  manufactories  of 
arms  of  every  description,  to  answer  the 
demand  of  the  Levant,  where  much  lux- 
ury is  displayed  in  this  article.  Venice, 
for  a  long  time,  sent  thither  supplies  of 
beautiful  and  costly  arms.  The  guns  of 
B.,  and  the  steel  prepared  there,  are  cele- 
brated in  the  East.  B.  has  also  manufoc- 
tures  of  oil,  fustian,  linen,  silk,  paper  and 
hardware.  Much  silk,  wine,  flax  and 
cloth  is  conveyed  into  the  interior;  for  the 
artificial  irrigation,  by  the  aid  of  Alpine 
streams  and  the  abundance  of  lakes,  to- 
gether wirt^  the  southern  exposure  of  the 
territoiT  of  II.,  impart  to  the  fertile  soil  of 
this  delegatiok  a  great  richness  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  is  hcreased  by  the  industiy 
of  the  tenants,  abusted  by  the  advances 
of  fimds  on  the  pan  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietors. Under  the  govemment  of  Ven- 
ice, the  taxes  were  vety  light;  neverthe- 
less, the  inhabitants  of  B.  and  its  territory 
were  very  unruly  subjects  *f  the  republic, 
whose  police  Was  so  lax,  «q  scarcely  to 
punish  those  who  undertook  to  revenge 
themselves.  An  end  has  been  |qit  to  the 
disorders,  caused  by  banditti  in  tiic;  terri- 
tory of  Venice,  by  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian government  in  Italy.  In  182t^  a 
number  of  remarkable  antiquities  weh% 
found  buried  in  a  vault  near  B. 

Breslau,  capital  of  Silesia,  on  the  river 
Ohlau,  at  its  junction  with  the  Oder,  has 
78,860  inhabitants^  amcHig  whom  are  460O 
Jews.  B.  is  the  residence  of  both  the 
militaiy  and  civil  governors  of  Silesia,  and 
the  seat  of  a  superior  council  of  adminis- 
tration, a  superior  court  of  justice,  &c.  It 
contains  more  than  20  Catholic  churches, 
of  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  on  the 
Dominsel  (island  of  the  cathedral]  is  the 
seat  of  the  bishop  of  B.  Among  84  liter- 
ary institutions,  there  are  four  distinguish- 
ed gymnasia;  two  Lutheran,  one  Reform- 
ed and  one  Catholic.  Among  the  lilnaries 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  rpyal  library,  the 
library  of  the  university,  and  the  library 
of  Rhediger,  which  belongs  to  the  city, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  rich  collection 
of  manuscripts.  The  city  possesses,  in 
its  senate-house,  imd  in  the  church  of 
tiie  cross,  standing  on  Sandinsel  (Sandy 
island)  two  magnificent  monuments  of 
ancient  German  architecture,  and,  in 
]>ublic  pkices  as  well  as  private  collec- 
tions, contains  many  exquisite  works  of 
art  It  has  also  a  theatre.  B.  carries 
on  a  considerable  comm^ve,  which  has, 
however,  been  diminished  by  late  events. 


Hie  two  anairel  ftirs  of  wool  aie  i 
ously  attended.  Among  the  mfeforCuneB 
diat  have  befallen  the  city  in  modem 
times,  the  siege  in  1806  and  1807,  by  the 
French  and  the  troops  of  the  oonfodera- 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  must  be  noticed  After 
the  capture,  the  French  began  to  destroy 
the  fortifications,  which  baVe  since  been 
entirely  demolished.  The  spacious  walks 
and  new  buildings,  which  occupy  the  place 
of  the  works,  have  very  much  contrimited 
to  embellish  B.  The  Catholic  univeraity 
was  e«tablished  under  Leopold  II,  in 
1708,  by  the  Jesuits,  and,  in  1811,  coin- 
bined  with  the  Protestant  university  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  hi  1836^  it  con- 
tained more  than  850  students.  Tbe 
Prussian  government  has  done  much  for 
this  institution,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
new  universities  in  Beriin  and  Bonn. 

B&B9T  (anciently,  BriwxUs  Prntniy  and 
Cksobrvoatt);  a  seaport  in  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  oistrict  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finisterre,  in  the  former  provinoe 
of  Brittany,  23  posts  N.  W.  Vannes,  691 
W.  Paris;  Ion.  4<>  29^  W.;  lat  48° SS'  N. ; 
pop.,  25,865 ;  houses,  2600.  It  has  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  France,  and  a  sale 
road,  capable  of  containing  500  men-o^ 
war,  in  8, 10  and  15  fothoms  at  low  water, 
and  it  is  the  chief  station  of  the  FrsBch 
marine.  The  harbor  and  magazineawere 
constructed  in  1631,  by  Rid^lieu.  The 
coast,  on  both  sides,  is  well  fortified.  The 
^trance  is  narrow  and  difficult,  with 
<^ov^red  rocks,  that  make  it  dangerous  to 
tho8e>«ot  well  acquainted  with  it  It  con- 
tains tw^  piuishes  and  a  marine  seminary. 
The  arseKO  is  an  immense  and  supeib 
buildinff,  an6^e  dock-yards  are  well  con- 
structed. It  i5>^j,e  seat  of  a  governor,  of 
an  admiralty  boa^i}^  and  a  municipality. 
The  climate  of  B.'is  wet  and  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  sky  is  alk^ost  always  obeeur- 
ed.  June  1,  1794,  the  Vrench  fleet  wns 
beaten  off  Brest  by  the  English,  under 
Howe,  who  took  fiiom  then^  six  ships  of 
tbe  line,  and  sunk  a  seventh. 

Bretagiie.    (See  BrittanjfJ) 

Breteuil,  Louis  Augiiste  le  Tonne- 
lier,  baron  de ;  bom  in  1733 ;  a  Fiendi 
diplomatist;  at  first,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiaiy  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
aflerwards  at  the  Russian  court,  then  sac> 
cessively  ambassador  in  Sweden,  Holland, 
Naples,  at  Vienna,  and  the  congieaa  at 
Teschen.  His  embassy  to  Vienna  ex- 
plains his  attachment  to  the  queen  Mane 
Antoinette.  As  minister  and  secrstat^r  ot 
state,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  o£  t-K^ 
monarchy:  he  was,  th^^fore,  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  enemieffof  thd  i^^v- 
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olutioii.  After  the  14th  of  July,  he  e0ca|>- 
ed  the  fate  of  Foulon  by  a  faest^  flight 
Id  1790,  Loub  XVI  intrusted  him  with 
severe]  secret  negotiations  at  the  prin- 
cipal northern  courts.  The  convention 
issued  a  decree  against  him.  In  Bertrand 
de  Moleviile's  history  of  the  revolution, 
there  is  valuable  information  with  r^pect 
to  his  last  diplomatic  labors.  In  180^  he 
returned,  with  the  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  France,  and  died  at  Paris,  in 
1807. 

BaBTscHNEiDEa,  Henry  Godfrey  von, 
bom  at  Gera,  March  6, 17^,  died  at  the 
castle  of  Kizinitz,  near  Pilsen,  Nov.  1, 
1810.  He  was  a  soldier,  a  provincial 
counsellor,  librarian  at  Ofen  and  Lemberg, 
the  adviser  and  confidant  of  Joseph  II,  a 
travelling  adventurer,  a  poet,  a  writer  of 
songs,  a  collector  of  engravings  and  pic- 
tunes,  an  author  of  reviews  and  satires,  a 
Pertgrimu-ProUiuSy  in  a  hundred  different 
colon;  yet,  withal,  an  upright  friend  to 
what  he  considered  the  truth;  a  sworn 
enemy  to  all  political  and  priestly  impos- 
ture, which  he  unmasked  without  mercy ; 
an  encyclopedist,  without  having  ever 
been  connected  with  d'Alembert  and  Di- 
derot ;  an  instructor  and  bene&ctor  of  his 
age ;  in  his  writings  and  conversation,  an 
enemy  of  Napoleon ;  hated  by  thousands ; 
loved  by  all  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  courted  on  account 
of  his  wit  and  social  talents ;  feared  by 
all  fools  and  hypocrites.  He  received  h» 
first  instruction  in  the  academy  at  Ebers- 
dorft  under  the  care  of  the  Bohemian 
brethren,  where  be  was  taught  by  hunger 
to  steal,  and,  by  hypocritical  cant,  to  doubt 
all  that  is  holy.  He  has  written  a  great 
deal,  and  no  ^y  of  the  times  escaped 
him.  All  were  boldly  exposed  and  forci- 
bly attacked.  His  Jouniey  to  London 
and  Paris  (Berlin,  1817)  was  transkted 
andpublished in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
If  B.  had  written  nothing  but  the  Alma- 
nac of  the  Saints,  for  the  year  1788,  in 
which,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
emperor  Joseph,  he  unsparinffly  attacks 
priests  and  pnestcraft,  he  would  deserve, 
for  this  work  alone,  to  be  known  to  en- 
lightened foreigners. 

Besuohel;  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Dutch  family  of  painters,  the  first  of  whom 
adopted  this  name  from  a  village  not  far 
from  Breda.  This  was  Peter  B.,  also 
called,  from  the  character  and  subject  of 
most  of  his  representations,  the  DroUj  or 
the  Ptagani^  B.  He  was  bom  m  1510 
(according  to  Mechel,  in  1530),  was  a  pu- 
|mI  of  Peter  Koeck  van  Aelst,  travelled 
iBto  Italy  and  France,  copying  the  beau- 


ties of  nature,  and,  after  his  rocnra,  fixed 
his  residence  at  Antwerp^  where  he  was 
received  into  the  academy  of  painteiB  in 
that  place.  He  subsequently  married  the 
daoghter  of  his  instructer  Koeck,  and 
removed  to  Brussels,  where  he  died  in 
1570  (according  to  some,  in  1590)^  In 
his  rural  weddmgs,  his  rustic  leasts  and 
dances,  he  strikingly  represents  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  villagers,  as  he  himself  had 
frequently  observed  them,  in  disguise,  in 
his  youth.  He  also  etched,  but  many  of 
his  pictures  have  been  engraved  by  oth- 
ers. He  left  two  sons— Peter  and  John. 
The  former,  (called  the  Yoiunger  B.,)  pre- 
ferring subjects  afibrding  striking  con- 
trasts, painted  tnany  scenes  in  which 
devils,  witches  or  robbers  are  the  princi- 
pal figurea  This  particular  turn  of  ge- 
nius procured  him  the  name  of  Heil  B, 
Among  his  pieces  are  OrphtH^  f^f'Sf^  <^ 
Us  Lffrt  before  the  vtfenud  DetHes ;  also, 
the  Tbff^TtoKwi  ^  £K.  Anthnw.  The  for- 
mer picture  hangs  in  the  galtery  of  Flor- 
ence. The  second  brother,  John,  ww 
distinguished  by  his  landscapes  and  small 
figures.  From  his  usual  dress,  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Vehet  B.  He,  also 
painted  for  other  masters  landscapes,  as 
Dack«grounds  to  their  pieces,  and  some- 
times little  figures  in  them.  He  was  a 
verv  prolific  artist  In  ccmnezion  virith 
Rubens,  he  represented  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise.  The  figures  in  this  picture  are 
painted  by  Rubens.  This  piece,  his  Four 
lUements,  also  VeHumma  and  Pomona^ 
which  were  all  executed  jointly  with  Ru- 
bens, are  amonf^  his  principal  perform- 
ances. He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
1568.  He  visited  Italy,  and  enriched  his 
imagination  with  beautiful  scenery.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  in  1640.  Other  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  belonging  to  a  later 
period,  are  Ambrose  and  Abraham,  who, 
for  a  time,  resided  in  Italy,  and  died  in 
1690;  the  brother  of  the  latter,  John 
Baptist,  who  died  in  Rome ;  and  Abra- 
ham's son,  Ca^»r  B.,  known  as  a  painter 
of  flowers  and  fruits. 

Breve  ;  a  note  of  the  third  degree  of 
length,  and  formerly  of  a  square  figure, 
as  S ;  but  now  made  of  an  oval  shape, 
with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  stave  on 
each  of  its  sides :  |ol-  The  breve,  in  its 
simple  state,  that  is,  without  a  dot  after  it, 
is  equal  in  duration  to  one  quarter  of  a 
laree,  or  to  two  semibreves,  and  is  then 
called  impeiftci;  but,  when  dotted,  it  is 
equal  to  tluee  eighths  of  a  large,  or  to 
three  semibreves,  which  being  the  sreateat 
length  it  can  aasume^it  is  then  calfed  per- 
fed.  . 
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Bkbtbt;  tt  temt  bonowed  from  the 
French,  in  which  it  ngnifies  a  royal  act 
ffrtAtin^  some  fitTor  or  privilege ;  as,  hreoet 
dSnvmhmL  It  is  applied,  in  England  and 
.  die  U.  States,  to  nonunal  rank  in  the  army 
hiflhor  than  that  fi>r  which  pay  is  received. 
Thus  a  brevet  major  serves  as  captain,  and 
dmwB  pay  as  such.  In  the  army  of  the 
U., States,  officers,  having  brevets  or  com- 
missions of  a  'prior  date  to  those  of  the 
regiments  in  which  they  serve,  may  take 
place  in  courts-martial,  and  on  detach- 
ments composed  of  different  corps,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  given  them  m  their 
brevets,  or  dates  of  their  former  commis- 
sion ;  but,  in  the  regiment,  troop  or  com- 
pany, to  which  they  belong,  they  shall  do 
duty  and  take  lank  according  to  the  com- 
missions by  which  they  are  mustered  in 
such  corps.  {Ruks  and  AH.  of  fVar,  61.) 
By  act  of  congress,  Amii  16, 1818,  brevet 
officera  shall  receive  tne  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  Aeir  brevet  eonomissions  only 
when  on  duty,  and  having  command  ac- 
cording to  their  brevet  rank.  The  same 
act  provides  diat  brevet  commisBions  shall, 
fit)m  that  date,  be  conferred  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate. 

Brbviart;  the  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  church  of  Rome,  mat- 
ins, lauds,  prime,  third,  sixth,  nones  and 
vespers,  which  aU  Catholics  were  formerly 
bound  to  read  daily.  This  obligation  is 
now  restricted  to  the  beneficiarjr  clergy. 

Bre  wiKo.  The  juices  of  fruits  contain 
sugar,  which  is  essential  to  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation. But  this  does  not  exist,  in 
any  important  quantity,  in  seeds.  Instead 
of  it,  however,  we  have  starch,  and  this 
may  combine  with  water,  so  as  to  form 
sugar.  This  combination  is  performed 
very  perfectly  by  a  vital  process ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  takes  place  only  in  a  living  seed, 
and  not  in  one  which  is  frozen,  burned,  or 
otherwise  killed.  ^  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  gtrmmaiion  or  growing,  and  is 
of  familiar  occurrence,  being  what  takes 
place  in  every  seed  that  is  successfully 

Slanted.  The  seeds  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
tc.  consist  principally  of  starch.  If  a 
grain  of  these  is  exaramed,  we  find  near 
one  end  of  it  a  small  body,  which  is  ^e 
rudiment  of  the  future  plant,  and  the 
microscope  shows  us  that  this  consists  of 
two  parts---the  ptunvukti  which  is  destined 
to  ascend  through  the  earth  to  form  the 
stalk,  and  the  radidt,  which  is  to  be 
spread  abroad  below,  and  form  the  root. 
Whenever  a  grain  of  barley,  oats,  or  cer- 
tain other  of  the  gramineous  seeds,  is 
exposed  to  water,  it  benns  to  swell  and 
absorb  the  moisture ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 


if  die  temperature  of  ttie  air  is  not  too 
cold,  the  radicle  thrusts  itself  out  at  the 
lower  end ;  the  plumula,  on  the  other  hand, 
pushes  itself  along  beneath  the  husk  of 
the  min  to  the  other  end,  before  it  thnists 
itself  out  There  are  several  curious  con- 
siderations in  regard  to  this  process.  The 
one  which  concerns  us  at  present  is  this, 
that,  as  the  plumula  is  passins  along 
through  the  hu^,  the  part  of  the  seed 
along  which  it  passes  Incomes  changed 
into  the  substance  known  in  chemistry  by 
the  name  of  sUsrdt  sugar ;  that  is,  when 
the  plumula  has  passed  along  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  grain,  that  third  is 
starch  sugar,  while  the  remaining  two 
thirds  are  still  starch ;  and  so  with  iSe  rest. 
The  starch  sugar  seems  to  be  some  com- 
bination of  starch  and  water.  The  final 
cause  of  the  change  is  undoubtedly  the 
support  of  the  growing  plant,  sugar  being 
evidently  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  as  it  is  always  found  in  their  sap, 
and  sometimee,  as  in  the  sugar  maple,  m 
great  quantities.  The  moment,  however, 
tlie  plumula  begins  to  protrude  beyond 
the  end  of  the  grain,  the  sugar  diminishes, 
as  it  is  consumed  by  the  ^oung stalk;  and 
the  substance  of  the  seed  is  also  consumed, 
though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extont, 
by  the  grovnh  of  the  root  To  produce 
this  change  in  seeds,  and  thereby  to  fit 
them  for  yielding  a  sweet  fluid,  when 
mixed  with  water,  is  the  business  of  the 
maltster;  and  it  is  an  operation  of  ffreat 
delicacy,  upon  the  sucoessfbl  perform- 
ance of  which  the  success  of  a  mannftc- 
tory  of  ale  or  beer  in  a  great  measure 
depends.  The  first  operation  in  malting 
is,  to  plunge  the  barley,  or  other  grain  to  bo 
malted,  into  a  large  cistern,  coiitmning 
water  enough  to  cover  the  whole  mass. 
The  barley  immediately  separates  into 
two  parts ;  one  is  heavy,  ana  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  while  the  lighter 
portion,  consisting  of  chaff,  defective 
grains,  &c.  floats  on  the  top.  This  latter 
18  skimmed  off  as  of  no  use.  The  heavier 
part,  or  sound  barley,  is  suffered  to  remain 
till  it  has  absorbed  a  portion  of  the  water, 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to 

germinate.  This  is  ateqdng.  It  is  the 
ist  process,  and  usually  occupies  about 
two  aays.  When  the  grain  is  sufficiently 
steeped,  the  water  is  let  off,  and  the  grain 
thrown  out  of  the  cistern,  and  piled  In  a 
heap,  or,  as  it  is  technical^  called,  a  eouek. 
Afler  a  few  hours,  the  bottom  and  inner 
part  of  the  heap  begin  to  grow  warm,  and 
the  radicle  or  root  to  make  its  appearance : 
and  the  germinaticMi  thus  commenced 
would  go  on  rapidly  but  for  the  labor  of 
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the  mateter,  who,  whh  a  yiew  of  makiDg 
bU  tbe  graina  grow  alike,  checks  the 
growth  of-  such  as  are  in  the  middle  of 
Sie  heap  by  turning  them  to  the  outside, 
and  vice  ptrsa.  For  this  reason,  malting 
cannot  be  performed,  with  any  success,  in 
summer,  which  would,  at  first  sight,  seem 
to  be  the  Ifittest  season.  On  the  contiaiy, 
the  best  maltsters  prefer  the  coldest  weath- 
er ;  for,  at  this  season,  they  can  always 
keep  the  germination  going  on  at  the  rate 
they  wish,  by  heaping  up  the  grain; 
whereas,  in  warm  we^er,  it  grows  so 
rapidly,  that  no  effort  can  make  the  pro- 
cess equal  and  regular.  Thus  tbe  grain 
is  turned  backwanis  and  forwards  for  14 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  aeros- 
pirti  as  it  is  called,  or  the  plumula,  having 
nearly  reached  the  end  ot  the  grain,  and 
the  latter  having  acquired  a  sweet  taste, 
the  process  of  growth  is  suddenly  and 
effectually  stopped  by  spreading  the  whole 
upon  a  kihi,  which  is  a  floor  of  iron  or 
tiles,  perforated  with  small  holes,  and 
having  a  fire  beneath  iL  There  the  hfe 
of  the  grain  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  thor- 
oughly dried. — ^The  mah  thus  made  is 
grouDd,  or  rather  crushed,  by  passing  it 
between  a  pair  of  iron  rollers.  It  is  then 
prepared  for  brewing.  The  first  step  in 
brewing  is  called  mashing.  It  consists  in 
stirring  up  the  malt  with  a  quantity  of  hot 
-water,  which  dissolves  the  starch  sugar 
of  the  malt,  and  forms  a  sweet  liquor 
called  worty  similar  to  the  must,  or  sweet 
jiuce  of  the  grape,  from  which  wine  is 
made.  The  manufacture  differs,  however, 
in  some  essential  particulan,  at  this  stage 
of  the  fMOcess,  fix>m  that  of  wine ;  for,  if 
the  wort  were  aUovred,  as  the  must  is,  to 
ferment  without  obstruction,  it  contains 
so  much  of  the  mucilage  and  starch  of 
the  grain,  that  it  would  run  into  the  ace- 
tous^ and  firorp  thence  into  the  putrefoc- 
tive  fermentation,  and  would  be  foxed,  as 
it  is  technically  termed;  that  is,  it  would 
become  ill-smelling  vinegar  instead  of 
beer.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  first  boiled. 
This  process  renders  it  stronger,  by  evap- 
orating a  portion  of  the  water;  and,  fur- 
ther, it  coagulates  or  curdles  the  mucilage, 
which  suroides  afterwards,  and  is  not 
again  dissolved,  thus  separating  an  injuri- 
ous ingredient.  While  boiling,  a  portion 
of  hops  is  added.  One  object  of  this  is  to 
give  an  aromatic,  bitter  taste  to  the  liquor, 
which  habit  has  rendered^agreeable.  The 
principal  olyect  of  adding  the  hops,  how- 
ever, is,  to  chedc  the  tendency  to  the  ace- 
tous fermentauon,  which  is  always  far 
greater,  in  liquor  so  compound  in  its  char- 
acter as  beer,  than  in  the  simpler  liquors, 


as  wine  and  cider.  It  is  further  a  com- 
mon opinion,  that  hops  add  to  the  intoxi- 
cating qualities  of  the  article ;  and  this 
opinion  is  probably  well  founded^ — ^Aflev 
the  worts  are  sufilciently  boiled,  they  are 
poured  out  into  large  shallow  cisterns  or 
coolers,  till  they  become  cool,  and  deposit 
much  of  the  curdled  mucilage.  They  are 
'then  allowed  to  run  into  a  deep  tub  or 
vat  to  ferment  If  left  to  themselves, 
however,  the  process  would  take  place 
▼ery  imperfectly,  and  it  is  therefore  assist- 
ed by  the  addition  of  yeast  The  true 
nature  of  this  subsuinoe,  notwithstanding 
much  attention  and  some  laborious  anal- 
yses, is  not  yet  understood.  It  excites  fer- 
mentation, however,  which  continues  for  a 
period  of  time  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  fimcy  of  the  brewer,  and  is  then 
checked  by  drawing  off  the  hquor  into 
barrels  or  hogsheads.  In  these  the  fer- 
mentation still  goes  on,  Imt  it  is  now  called 
by  brewera  dSmsing.  With  a  view  to 
take  advantage  of  tms  pioeesB,  the  casks 
are  placed  with  their  tning-holes  open, 
and  inclined  a  little  to  one  side.  The 
scum,  as  it  rises,  works  out  at  the  bung, 
and  runs  over  the  side,  and  thus  the  beer 
is  cleansed  fit)m  a  quantity  of  mucilage, 
starch,  and  other  unfermented  matters. 
What  does  not  run  out  at  the  bung  sub- 
sides to  the  bottom,  and  constitutes  the 
kes.  After  this  cleanmng  is  completed, 
the  clear  t>eer  is  racked  off  into  Ikarrels, 
and  preserved  for  use.  The  scum  and  lees 
are  collected,  and  the  former  constitutes 
the  yeast  for  the  next  brewing. — Such  is 
the  general  history  of  brewing,  whether 
the  product  is  to  be  beer,  ale,  porter  or 
wash,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  cleans- 
ing is  not  necessary. — ^Even  this  racking, 
however,  does  not  remove  ail  the  unfer- 
mented matter.  Some  starch  and  gluten 
still  remain ;  of  course,  the  liquor  soon 
begins  to  ferment  again  in  the  barrels; 
but,  as  these  are  cfosely  stopped,  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  cannot  escape, 
but  becomes  mingled  with  the  beer.  Ev- 
ery successive  fermentation  causes  some 
lees,  from  which  the  beer  may  be  racked 
off,  and,  by  repeated  racking,  the  ferment- 
ative matter  may  be  completely  removed, 
and  such  beers  become  clear,  transparent* 
and  somewhat  like  the  German  vrines,  as, 
for  instance,  that  commonly  called  hock. 
But,  the  disposition  to  ferment  being  thus 
entirely  destroyed,  they  are,  like  these 
wines,  perfectly  still,  and  acquire  no  dis- 
position to  froth  by  being  bottled.  Hence 
old  sound  beers  may  remain  in  bottles  for 
yean  without  coming  iif»,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called.    The  object  of  the  brewer  ia 
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to  produce  an  agreeable  beverage,  distin- 
guished not  so  much  for  absolute  strength, 
or  quantity  of  alcohd,  as  for  color,  flavor, 
transparency,  liveliness,  and  power  of 
keeping  well.  Some  of  these  qualities 
are  not  compatible  with  the  developement 
of  the  greatest  quantity  of  alcohol  or 
ardent  spirit,  which  is  the  main  object  of 
the  whiskey-distiller.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose, he  makes  a  kind  of  beer,  which  ia 
called  toaah.  This  difBsrs  from  brewers* 
beer  in  some  important  particulars.  In 
the  first  place,  the  grain  is  not  all  malted : 
in  England,  only  a  part  of  it  is  so ;  in  the 
U.  States,  generally,  none  at  all.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  ground  a  neat  deal  finer 
than  m  brewing.  If  the  brewer  were  to 
grind  his  grist  as  fine  as  the  distiller,  he 
would  run  great  risk  of  aetting  his  «uu&, 
as  the  phrm  is ;  that  is,  he  would  make 
paste  of  his  grain,  and  eatangle  the  solu- 
tion of  sugar  so  effectuallv,  that  he  could 
not  get  it  out  again.  Toe  distiller  does 
not  run  the  same  risk,  because  he  does 
not  UBe  such  hot  water  as  the  brewer,  and 
he  can  mash  and  stir  his  goods  a  great 
deal  longer  without  injury,  and  even  with 
benefit  to  his  Kquor.  Again,  he  does  not 
need  to  boil  or  add  hops  to  his  worts,  for 
he  does  not  care  about  precipitating  the 
mucilage,  or  making  his  beer  keep.  In 
the  next  place,  he  adds  a  great  deal  of 
yeast,  and  fennents  violently  and  rapidlv, 
so  as  to  decompose  the  sugar  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  is  quite  indifferent  wheth- 
er the  worts  even  become  somewhat  sour- 
ish in  the  process,  as,  when  sufficiently 
fermented,  the  alcohol  is  removed  at  once 
by  distillation.  If  raw  grain  be  ground, 
mixed  with  water  at  a  certain  heat,  and 
allowed  to  stand,  the  change  of  the  starch 
.  into  starch  sugar,  or  the  combination  of 
starch  and  water,  takes  place  in  the  same 
way  as  in  malting.  It  takes  some  time, 
however,  and  hence  the  distillers'  mashes 
stand  longer  than  the  brewers'.  It  would 
seem,  thmfore,  from  this,  that  the  malt- 
ing of  grain  is  not  necessary  for  the 
making  of  beer;  and,  accordingly,  this 
method  of  proceeding  has  been  recom- 
mended by  an  eminent  chemist,  one  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
description  of  small  beer  may  be  so  made. 
But  the  process  is  not  applicable  to  the 
finer  and  more  valuable  Kinds  of  malt 
liquors,  fyr  reasons  which  it  would  require 
too  many  details  to  explain  perfectly. — 
Besides  the  kinds  of  beer  and  wash  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  are  others  in  very 
common  use  in  the  U.  Statea  These  are 
made  by  mixing  honey,  molasses  or  sugar 


with  water,  and  fermenting  with  ymat,  or 
some  other  leaven.  Beers  made  in  this 
way  are  commonly  mingled  with  some 
vegetable  substance,  as  ginger,  spruce, 
sarsaparilla,  &c.  to  give  them  a  particular 
flavor,  and  are  famiuar  to  all  by  the  names 
of  gtrufer  freer,  fjpruc/t  beer,  sarsaoariUa 
memli  &c.  &c.  The  wash  of  this  kind  is 
made  from  raolassed  and  water,  fermented 
in  large  vats  under  ground,  by  means,  not 
of  yeast,  but  the  remains  or  returns  of 
former  fermentations.  The  liquor  thus 
fermented  is  pumped  up  at  once  into  the 
still,  and  the  product  is  common  under 
the  name  of  mm.  Of  the  beers  manuftc- 
tured  from  grain,  as  an  article  of  con- 
sumption  in  that  state,  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties.  These,  however,  may  be 
all  comprehended  under  three  principal 
ones — freer,  ale  and  porUr,  Beer  difleis 
from  the  other  two  in  the  circumstance  of 
its  beiitf  made  for  immediate  consump* 
tion.  rniere  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  it, 
known  by  the  names  of  strong  freer,  tMe 
beer,  half-and'half,  &c  These  dif^r  onlj 
in  their  relative  strength,  bein^  all  brewed 
upon  the  same  general  pnnciple,  and 
adapted  to  be  used  soon  after  they  are 
made.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  so  mr  as 
regards  the  principle  of  brewing  beer, 
whether  the  malt  of  which  it  is  mode  be 
of  one  color  or  another :  it  may  be  pale,  or 
hig^h-dried,  or  amber,  or  any  thing  else. 
It  is  not  even  of  the  flrst  consequenoe 
whether  the  malt  be  good  or  bad,  mr  the 
beer  is  drank  soon  afler  it  is  made,  and  if 
it  is  not,  it  is  lost ;  so  that  there  is  little 
0[^rtuni^  to  discover  any  particular 
flavor.  Moreover,  it  is  a  common  and 
necessaiy  practice  to  color  it  so  highly 
with  burned  molasses  or  su^,  that  this 
original  taste  of  the  liquor  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  concealed.  There  is  also  a  sort 
of  fulness  of  taste  which  is  given  to  be^ 
by  this  practice  in  pert,  but  still  more  by 
the  mode  of  fermentation.  This  mode  is 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  latter  before 
the  sweet  taste  is  entirely  gone,  by  remov- 
ing the  beer  from  the  fermenting  tun  to 
the  smaller  casks.  In  some  places,  indeed, 
where  the  beer  is  to  be  sent  out  very 
weak,  it  does  not  go  into  the  fermenting 
tun  at  all,  but  the  yeast  is  mingled  with 
the  worts  in  the  small  casks,  and  it  is  sent 
out  at  once  in  full  fermentation,  and  drank 
up,  in  fact,  before  this  has  time  to  subside 
entirely.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  fer- 
meiited  a  little  in  the  tun,  and  th^i  cleansed 
and  racked  in  a  very  short  time.  When 
beer  is  sent  out  in  this  state,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  mingle  with  it  a  quantity  of 
what  ai^  called  finings,  that  is  to  say. 
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,  or  Bomethiog  of  the  sor^  whiob 
liaslSie  same  effect  as  the  fish-skin  or  isin- 
^Isfls  comiDonly  put  ioto  cofiee— it  settles 
It ;  that  is,  it  causes  the  dre^a  to  subside 
to  the  bottom.  Beer  made  in  this  way  is 
an  agreeable  liquor,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  draught  in  cold  weather, 
especially  when  its  briskness  is  increased, 
as  it  usually  is,  by  warmintf  it  a  little.  Ho w- 
eyer,  beer,  properly  so  called,  is  an  imper- 
fect liquor.  The  process  is  not  complete, 
and  veiy  slight  variations  alter  its  charac- 
ter.— ^The  oSier  varieties  of  malt  liquor  are 
ale  and  porter,  or,  as  they  are  comnbonly 
called,  stock  liquors.  These  are  not  in- 
tended fi>r  immediate  consumption,  but  to 
be  kept  for  a  longer  or  shorter  {^(iod, 
during  which  they  do  or  ought  to  im- 
prove in  quality.  Ale  is  a  sweeter  liquor 
than  porter,  and  much  stronger,  the  best 
London  brown  stout  being  iSiout  25  per 
cent  weaker  than  Burton  ale.  The  first 
part  of  the  process,  on  which  the  differ- 
ence in  the  liquors  depends,  is  the  drying 
of  the  malt:  for  ale  it  must  be  dried  very 
carefully  and  slowly,  so  as  to  be  of  a  pale 
color;  and  the  article  is  inferior  if  any  of 
the  grains  are  scorched  or  bumed,  so  as 
to  communicate  a  harsh  taste  to  the  Uquor. 
In  the  next  place,  the  heat  of  the  water, 
when  poured  on  the  grain  or  mash,  must 
be  hi^er.  The  reason  given  for  this  is, 
that  It  renders  the  worts  clearer  when 
they  are  drawn  off  fit>m  the  mash-tun.  It 
is  not  clear  why  this  is  of  any  conse- 
quence, for  it  would  seem  that  the  boiling, 
to  which  the  worts  are  afterwards  sub- 
jected, would  be  sufficient  to  curdle  and 
precipitate  any  mucilace  dissolved  during 
the  mashing.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case ;  and  a  low  heat  in  mashing  is  always 
apt  to  be  followed  by  violent  fermentation, 
very  difficult  to  check,  and  very  apt  to 
produce  acidity.  The  higher  the  heat  of 
the  roaahing-water  the  better,  provided  it 
is  not  so  high  as  to  set  or  make  paste  of 
the  mash.  The  exact  point  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  experiment,  and  must  vary 
with  the  comparative  softness  of  the  wa- 
ter and  comparative  paleness  of  the  malt. 
In  the  next  place,  the  mashing  or  stirring 
must  not  be  long  continued,  as  it  is  only 
desirable  to  dissolve  the  sugar;  and  the 
e^ct  of  l<«ig  mat^ung  is  to  mix  the  starch 
and  mucilage  with  the  worts,  and,  of 
course,  to  diminish  their  comparative 
sweetness.  For  the  same  reason,  the  first 
mash  only  is  proper  for  fine  ales,  as  the 
last  alwavB  contams  much  more  starch 
and  mucilage.  These  ales  thus  acquire  a 
sweetness  which  cannot  be  removed,  ex- 
cept by  very  long  fermentation,  and,  there- 


fere,  they  kmg  eoBtiaae  mere  generally 
palatable  than  p<»ter<r-7The  fermentation 
of  ales  is  conducted  very  differentiy  finom 
that  of  beer.  They  are  let  down,  or  put 
into  the  fermenting  tun,  at  a  fewer  tem- 
perature, and  the  fermentation  is  made  to 
go  on  slowly  and  gradually.  The^  are 
Uien  drawn  off  clear,  and  cleansed,  tdl  the 
yeast  is  as  much  as  possible  removed. 
Hence  these  liquors,  when  well  made, 
require  no  finings,  but  are  racked  off  so 
clear  that  tiiey  Income  fine  of  themselves, 
and  much  higher  flavored  than  they  can 
possibly  be  when  fining  are  used.  I^Iy, 
ale  can  only  be  had  m  perfection  fix>m 
botties.  Its  sweemesB,  high  flavor  and 
efifervescinff  quality  cannot  long  be  pre- 
served on  draught,  any  more  than  the  fine 
qualities  of  Champasne. — ^Porter,  the  fa- 
vorite drink  of  Londoners,  to  be  perfect, 
in  the  first  place,  requires  a  large  propor- 
tion of  brown  or  high-dried  malt ;  L  e.,  mak 
which  has  been  scorohed  on  the  kiln ;  but 
it  is  rarelv,  or,  rather,  never  made  so  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  wasteful  and  expen- 
sive practice  to  dry  malt  in  this  way,  as 
very  much  of  its  valuable  constituents  is 
wasted  bv  this  high-drying,  which  ope- 
rates, in  feet,  like  mstillation,  carrying  off 
in  the  steam  what  ought  to  be  left  be- 
hind. Only  a  small  portion  of  such  mah 
is,  therefore,  now  used,  and  sometimes 
veiy  littie  indeed,  the  color  of  porter 
being  produced  artificially,  by  means  of 
burned  sugar.  Low  heats  are  used  in  the 
mashing,  for  the  liquor  is  not  to  be  sweet, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  most  profitable  to  get 
as  much  stareh  as  possible.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  products  of  all  the  mashings 
are  mingled  together,  thus  constituting 
entire  porter.  Formeriy,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice, in  London,  to  take  the  separate 
mashes,  for  porter,  of  three  different  qual- 
ities, which  were  mixed  by  the  retailer, 
to  form  porter  of  three  threads ;  but,  after- 
wards, the  brewers,  disliking  this  practice, 
made  the  porter  entire  at  once.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  ale  could  not  be  nude  entire. 
Again,  porter  is  fermented  with  more 
rapidi^  than  ale,  and  hence  it  requires 
very  careful  watching,  lest  it  suddenly 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  vinous,  and  run 
mto  the  acetous  fermentatioiL  It  requires 
to  be  cleansed  off  somethnes  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  or  else  it  gets  that  acidity 
which  is  its  most  common  fault  After 
all,  it  abounds  in  unfennented  niauer,and 
requires  a  lenjs^th  of  time  to  ripen,  that  is, 
to  change  t\as  matter  into  alcohol ;  and 
this  it  does  best  in  large  masses.  Whether 
finom  this  reason,  or  some  other  that  does 
not  appear,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
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•dnuttedy  tint  no  livuviisiyy  either  in  Kog* 
land  or  elsewhere,  has  heen  able  to  make 
porter  equal  to  the  large  porter-brefw^es 
of  London.  This  superiority  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  use  of  the  Thames  water ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  the  small  London 
breweries,  which  do  not  make  good  por- 
ter, have  this  adyantage  in  conomon  with 
the  lai^r  ones;  and,  secondly,  these  last 
have  long  since  ceased  to  use  the  water 
of  the  river,  as  it  contains  too  much  ve^- 
table  matter,  and  is  liid>le  to  cause  acidity 
in  the  liquor.  The  superiority,  as  far  as 
it  exists,  is  doubtless  owing  to  command 
of  capital,  and  consequent  power  of  choice 
in  the  nnialt-roarket,  and  system  in  con- 
ducting the  buaineas:  as  to  the  rest,  a 
wealthy  concern,  like  a  London  brew- 
ing company,  has  always  means  of  per- 
suading bottlers  and  retailers  of  all  de- 
scriptions, that  it  is  finr  their  advantage  to 
sell  and  praise  their  porter  in  preference 
to  tliat  of  a  small  establishment,  whose 
liquor  may  be  equally  good,  but  not  quite 
80  cheap.  Of  the  two  stock  liquors,  por- 
ter is  generally  considered  more  whole- 
some, and  more  easily  di^tible.  It  keeps 
better,  and,  in  London,  is  generally  prer 
ferred  for  common  use.  The  ales  manu- 
factured in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States 
are  colored  by  the  addition  of  brown  malt 
i>r  burnt  sugar.  This  is  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  consumers,  who  obetinatelv  asso- 
f*iate  the  idea  of  strength  and  body  with 
hifb  color.  It  is  impossible  that  ales  thus 
colored  should  be  without  a  harah  taste, 
which  is  a  defect.  Ales,  to  be  perfect, 
must  be  pale,  and  the  fine  English  ales 
always  are  so.  No  very  good  porter  is 
made  in  the  U.  States,  so  jfar  as  is  known 
to  the  vniter  of  this  article.  Three  mash 
tuns  ore  necessary  to  make  it  perfect,  and 
only  one  is  commonly  used  in  this  coun- 
try.   (See  JUe,  Beer,  Porter.) 

Brewster,  David;  secretary  of  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh ;  one  of  the 
most  learned  natural  philosophers  in 
Grent  Britain;  bom  about  1785.  The 
great  number  of  treatises  which  he  has 
written,  on  various  subjects  in  natural 
philosophy,  are  chiefly  inserted  in  the 
Transacti<Mis  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  So- 
ciety. He  is  the  editor  or  the  much 
esteemed  Edinbur^  Encyclopedia.  He 
is  also  the  principal  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  which  ap- 
pears quaiteriy.  His  ftme  became  gene- 
ral by  his  invention  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
(q.v.)  Among  the  many  learned  men 
who  render  a  residence  in  Edinburgh 
agreeable  to  fbreignerB,  B.  is  one  of  the 
num  eminent,  as  ne  has  a  great  fimd  of 


general  informafion,  and  is  a  man  of  the 
most  polite  manners. 

Brbse,  marquis  de;  grand  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI ; 
knovrn  in  consequence  of  the  fiunous  re- 
ply  of  Mirebeau  to  the  message  which 
he  brought,  June  23, 1789,  fiiom  the  king 
to  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  Haty  ordering 
the  dissolution  of  their  body :  **  Tell  your 
master,"  said  Mirabeau,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  that  nothing  but  the  bay- 
onet  shall  drive  us  out"  The  court,  in- 
timidated by  this  bold  answer,  which 
produced  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  the 
assembly  and  the  public,  became  waver- 
ing and  irresolute  in  its  measures.  Mira- 
b^u,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excitement,  carried  the  decree 
declaring  the  persons  of  the  deputies  in- 
violable, and  that  whoever  should  dare 
issue  or  execute  a  vrarrant  of  arrest 
against  a  part  or  the  whole  of  them 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  treason.  The 
marquis  de  B.  followed  Louis  XVIII 
abroad,  and,  after  the  restoration,  was  re- 
instated in  his  former  office. 

Briarbus  (also  ceXieAM^cn) ;  a  giant 
with  100  arms  and  50  heads,  the  son  of 
Uranus  and  Terra.  His  two  brothers,  Cot- 
tus  and  Gyges,  were  formed  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  their  formidable  appearance 
struck  their  father  with  such  terror,  that 
he  imprisoned  them,  at  their  birth,  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  (Hes.  Theog.  147.) 
In  the  war  witli  the  TStans,  Jupiter  set 
them  firee,  and,  by  their  assistance,  gain- 
ed the  victory.  When  Juno,  Neptune 
and  Minerva  conspired  to  bind  the  sove- 
reign of  the  gods,  Thetis  brought  Bria- 
reus  fiiom  the  depths  of  the  sea  (how  he 
came  there  is  not  known),  to  the  relief  of 
the  trembling  Jove.  (II.  «.  402.)  Virgil 
places  B.  in  the  vestibule  of  hell.  (iEn.  vi, 
287.)  He  was  employed,  with  his  hun- 
dred-handed brotliers  (CenJtmam),  in 
watching  the  Titans  in  Tartarus.  (Hes. 
Theog.  734;) 

Bribe  ;  a  reward  given  to  a  public  of> 
fieer,  or  functionary,  to  induce  him  to 
violate  his  official  duty  for  tlie  benefit 
or  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  party  by  whom,  or  on  whose  be- 
half, the  bribe  is  given  or  promised.  Tlie 
term  hrihery  is  applicable  alike  both  to  the 
receiving  and  to  tne  giving  of  the  reward. 
A  corrupt  bargain  for  the  votes  of  electors 
in  the  choice  of  persons  to  places  of  trust 
under  the  government  is  bnoery.  In  this 
instance,  the  electors,  as  such,  are  a  kind 
of  public  functionaries.  Particular  spe- 
cies of  bribeiy  are  expressly  forbidden. 
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widi  penahiei^  by  the  poiibive  laws  of 
every  stale  that  is  jRoyenied  accoarding  to 
a  written  code.  The  corrupt  discham 
of  a  public  trust,  in  consideracion  of  brib- 
ery, is  punishable  at  the  conunon  law, 
though  not  prohibited  by  any  positiye 
statute.  A  clerk  to  the  agent  m  French 
prisoners  in  England  was  indicted  and 
punished  for  taking  bribes  given  for  the 
'  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  procure  them 
•to  be  exchanged  out  of  their  regular  turn. 
An  attempt  to  influence  jurymen  in  giy- 
ing  their  verdict,  by  rewards,  is  a  species 
of  oribeiy,  denominated  embracery,  EvejU 
effering  a  reward  to  a  revenue  officer, 
to  induce  him  to  violate  his  duty,  though 
the  reward  was  not  received,  has  been 
held  to  be  an  indictable  offence.  (2  Dat" 
Uu^s  Remnis^  p.  384.)  A  similar  doctrine 
is  held  m  England.  (3  Coke's  Instittdet, 
part  third,  p- 147,  and  4  Btimw^B  R^nnis^ 
p^  2500.)  The  same  was  held  of  a  prom/- 
me  of  money  to  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion, to  induce  him  to  vote  for  a  mayw. 
(2  Lord  RaynumtPa  Rqwrts,  p.  1^.] 
The  British  laws,  as  well  as  those  or 
the  U.  States,  specially  prohibit  bribery 
of  the  officers  of  the  revenue ;  and  the 
forfeiture,  on  the  part  of  the  ofiender  of- 
fering the  bribe,  in  England,  is  £500; 
the  officer  receiving  the  bribe  incurs  the 
like  forfeiture,  and  is  disqualified  for  pub- 
lic employment,  civil  or  military.  Under 
the  U.  States'  laws,  the  party  offering  or 
receiving  a  bribe,  in  such  case,  incurs  a 
pecuniaiy  penalty,  and  becomes  disquali- 
fied for  any  place  of  trust  under  the  gov- 
ernment. The  laws  of  many  of  the  U. 
States  contain  special  provisions  against 
bribery  of  jud^  or  jurymen,  or  of  elect- 
ors in  the  choice  of  public  officers. 

Baiccifo  Mendez,  Pedro,  was  bom  in 
1792,  in  Varinas,  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name  in  Venezuela,  of  a  wealdiy 
and  distinguished  fomily.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Colombian  revolution, 
he  was  pursuing  the  study  of  law  in  Ca- 
raccas.  Having  concluded  his  studies 
there,  he  returned  to  Varinas  in  1812,  and 
obtained  the  office  of  chief  secretary  to 
the  provincial  legislature.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  Monteverde  dissolved  that  body, 
and  compelled  him  to  eminate  into  New 
Grenade.  Here  he  joined  Bolivar  after 
his  victories  in  CucutA,  and,  making  a 
tender  of  his  services  as  a  volunteer,  Bo- 
livar appointed  him  his  secretary.  In 
this  capacity,  Briceiio  served  through  the 
campaign  of  1813.  After  the  disastrous 
battle  of  La  Puerta,  he  followed  Bolivar 
back  to  Carthagena,  and  cont'mued  atp 
taebed  to  him,  as  secretary,  throufl^  all 
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his  viciaritodes  of  fbrtone,  until  the  form- 
ation of  the  congress  of  Angostura,  in 
1819.  At  this  period,  he  v^as  made  sec- 
retary of  war  and  the  marine,  -mih  tht 
rank  of  colonel,  and  accompanied  the 
liberator  in  his  campaigns,  as  before.  In 
1821,  he  received  tne  same  appointment 
under  the  constitution,  but  remained  at 
the  seat  of  government  when  Bolivar  de- 
parted for  me  campaign  of  Quito,  after 
having  been  confidentially  attached  to  his 
person  for  eight  years.  In  1823,  he  be- 
came generu  of  brisade.  In  1825,  he 
resigned  his  office  of  secretary  of  war, 
and  was  succeeded  by  general  SbuMette. 
{Rutrqfo's  CoUnnbia,  vi,  29.) 

Brick  is  a  sort  of  artificial  stone,  made 
principally  of  argillaceous  earth,  formed 
m  moulds,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  baked  b^ 
burning.  The  use  of  unbumt  bricks  is 
of  neat  antiquity.  They  are  found  in 
the  Itoman  and  Grecian  monuments,  and 
eren  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. 
They  were  dried  in  the  sun,  instead  of 
being  burned,  and  mixed  vnth  chopped 
straw,  to  give  them  tenacity.  On  account 
of  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate, they  acquired  a  great  hardness,  and 
have  lasted  for  severm  thousand  years; 
but  they  are  unsuitable  for  more  northern 
latitudes.  The  most  common  bricks, 
among  the  Romans,  were  17  inches  long 
and  11  broad,  and,  in  later  periods,  they 
were  burned.  Modem  bricks  are  gener- 
ally about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad, 
ana  twice  as  broad  as  they  are  thick  ^ 
their  length  is  ordinarily  about  10  inches. 
The  best  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  arffil- 
laceous  earth  and  sand.  Their  red  color 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  oxyde  of  iron, 
which  IS  turned  red  by  buming.-;-The 
best  season  for  making  them  is  spring  or 
autumn,  since  the  process  of  diymg  then 
takes  place  more  gradually  and  equably. 
The  clay  should  be  dug  in  autumn,  and 
esposed  to  the  influence  of  frost  and  rain. 
It  should  be  worked  over  repeatedly  with 
the  spade,  and  not  made  into  bricks  until 
the  ensuing  spring,  previously  to  which  it 
should  be  well  tempered  by  treading  it 
with  Qxan,  or  by  a  horse  mill,  till  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  ductile  and  homogeneous 
paste.  The  clay  may  have  too  meat  or 
too  small  a  proportion  of  argillaceous 
earth  or  of  sand  to  form  a  paste  of  proper 
consistency ;  it  will  then  be  necessary  to 
add  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may 
be.  When  the  mass  has  thus  been  thor- 
oughly mixed,  the  moulder  throws  it  into 
the  mould,  presses  it  down  till  it  fills  all 
the  cavity^and  removes  the  oveiphis  with 
a  stick.    The  bricks  are  tiien  arranged  oB 
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haek§  t»  diy,  dkiftmed  diafpiiiaUy,  to  al- 
low a  free  pasaa^  to  the  air.  In  about 
lUDe  or  ten  oays,  they  are  ready  for  the 
buminc,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
formed  into  clamps  or  Asm,  having  flues 
or  cavities  at  the  bottoni  for  the  insertion 
of  the  foel,  and  interadees  between  them 
for  the  fire  and  hot  air  to  penetrate.  A 
fire  is  kindled  in  these  cavities,  and  grad- 
ually increased  for  the  first  12  hours,  af- 
ter which  it  is  kept  at  a  unifonn  height 
for  several  davs  and  nights,  till  the  bncks 
are  sufficiently  bumed.  Much  care  is 
necessaiy  in  regulatinff  the  fire,  since  too 
much  heat  vitrifies  the  bricks,  and  too 
Httle  leaves  them  soft  and  finable* — 
Pmstd  bricks  are  those  which,  after  be- 
ing moulded  in  the  common  manner,  are 
placed  in  a  machine,  and  subjected  to  a 
strong  preaeAire,  by  which  they  become 
regular  in  shape,  and  smooth,  and  more 
capable  of  resistinj^  the  action  of  the  at- 
mo^heres — Ftoakng  bricks  are  so  called 
on  account  of  their  property  of  swimming 
on  the  water.  They  are  made  of  Agaric 
minerel,  or  fossil  fiurina,  which  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States.  Their 
infusibility  at  the  highest  temperatures 
renders  them  useftd  in  constructing  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  pyrometers,  and  maga- 
iunes  of  combusdble  materials.  Tlwir 
lightness  and  non-conducting  property 
render  them  particulariy  usefiil  for  the 
construction  of  powder-magazines  on 
board  of  ships. 

Bridewell  Hospital,  situated  in 
Blackfiiars,  London,  is  now  used  as  a 
house  of  connection  for  dissolute  persons, 
idle  apprentices  and  vagrants.  The 
buildklg  is  a  kur|^  quadrande,  one  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  naU,  contain- 
ing a  picture  uy  Hofbttn,  representmg 
Edwara  VI,  who  founded  the  hospital  in 
1553,  delivering  the  charter  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  London.  The  other  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  are  occupied  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  trades,  witti  whom  several 
youths  are  placed  as  apprentices,  and  by 
the  prison,  where  disoraeriy  persons  are 
made  to  worit  during  their  confinement 

Bridoe.  It  is  needless  to  investigate 
ancient  authora  for  a  description  ofthe 
primitive  bridge,  as  its  origm  and  de- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  uncultivated  na^ 
tions  of  modem  times.  Stepping-stones, 
in  shallow  rivers,  cov^ied  with  planks 
fima  stone  to  stone,  exhibit  the  incipimt 
princii^es  of  piera  and  arches,  whkh  sci- 
ODce  has  brought  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion. In  deeper  rivers,  an  accumulation 
of  stones  forms  a  toftier  pier ;  and,  where 
the  openings  were  suffieieDtly  nanow, 


and  the  slabs  of  stone  saficiendy  long, 
or  the  art  and  strength  of  the  untau^ 
architect  sufficient  to  the  task,  a  roadway 
was  fonned  from  pier  to  pier,  like  the 
Vitruvian  arehitreve  ofthe  primitive  Tus- 
can temple.  With  the  Crreeks,  who  were 
a  more  maritime  people,  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  navigation  than  the  Romans, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ships  and  boats 
preceded,  if  they  did  not  supersede,  the 
use  of  bridges.  In  their  brightest  days, 
when  their  nne  style  of  architecture  was 
complete,  when  their  porticoes  were 
crowded  with  paintings,  imd  their  streets 
witli  statues,  the  people  of  Athens  wad- 
ed or  ferried  over  the  Cephisus,  for 
want  of  a  bridge.  The  Greeks  do  not 
seem  to  have  valued  the  construction  of 
the  areh  sufficiently  to  excel  in  bridge- 
building.  No  people  of  the  ancient 
world  carried  the  power  of  rearing  the 
stupendous  areh  and  the  magnificent 
dome  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Roman& 
After  the  construction  of  their  great  sew- 
ers, their  aqueducts,  and  the  cupola  over 
the  Pantheon  of  M.  Agrippa,  a  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  was  of  easy  executi<m; 
andlhe  invention  ofthe  architecture  of 
stone  bridges,  as  practised  in  its  best  and 
most  efifectual  manner,  must  be  conceded 
to  this  great  and  indefet^gable  people. 
The  most  celebrated  bridges  of  ancient 
Rome  were  not  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
traordinary size  of  their  arehes,  nor  the 
peculiar  lightneas  of  their  piers,  but,  like 
the  rest  or  the  magnificent  works  of  this 
city,  as  fiu*  as  construction  is  concerned, 
thev  are  worthv  of  study  from  their  ex- 
celfence  and  durability.  The  span  or 
chord  of  their  arehes  seldom  exceeded 
70  or  80  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  or 
height  was  nou^y  half  of  the  chord,  so 
that  they  were  mostly  semicircular,  or 
constituted  a  segment  neariy  of  that  form. 
— ^Amon^  the  most  celebrated  bridges  in 
modem  times,  or  those  built  subsequently 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire, 
are  those  ofthe  Moors  in  Spain,  who  im* 
itated  and  rivalled  the  best  constructions 
of  the  Romans.  The  bridge  of  Cordova, 
over  the  Guadalquivir,  is  an  eminent  ex- 
ample of  their  success.  The  bridge  over 
the  Rhone,  at  Avignon,  is  one  ofthe  most 
ancient  bridges  of  modem  Europe.  It 
was  built  by  a  reli^ous  society,  called  the. 
hrdhren  of  the  bndge^  which  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  decline  of  the  second, 
and  the  eommencement  of  the  third  race 
of  French  kings,  when  a  state  of  anarchy 
existed,  and  there  was  littie  security  for 
tnvellen,  particulariy  in  passing  nveia^ 
on  which  they  were  snbiect  to  the  rapaci- 
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ties  i>f  banditti  The  dfcrject  of  this  soci- 
ety'wai^  to  put  a  atop  to  these  outragea, 
hj  tbnning  fratemitiea  for  the  purpose  of 
buUdiog  luidges  and  establishing  ferries 
and  caravansaries  on  their  banks.  The 
bridge  of  Avignon  was  commenced  in 
117^  and  completed  in  1178.  It  was 
composed  of  18  arches.  The  lencth  of 
the  chord  of  the  largest  was  110  feet  9 
inches,  and  its  height  45  feet  10  inches. 
France  can  boast  of  many  fine  bridges, 
buih  during  the  last  two  centuries. — In 
Great  Britain,  the  art  of  building  brides 
appeani  to  have  been  diligently  studied 
finom  early  times.  The  most  ancient 
bridge  in  England  is  the  Gothic  trian^- 
lar  bridge  at  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire^ 
said  to  have  been  built  in  860.  The  as- 
cent is  80  steep  that  none  but  feot-passen- 
^ra  can  go  over  it  The  longest  bridge 
in  England  is  that  over  the  Trent  at  Bur- 
ton in  StafEbrdshire,  built  in  the'  12th 
centuiy,  of  squared  iree^stone.  It  con- 
sists of  34  arches,  and  is  1545  feet  Ions. 
London  bridge  was  commenced  in  1173^ 
and  was  incumbered  with  houses  fbr 
many  years.  These  were  removed  be- 
tween 1756  and  1758.  The  other  bridges 
over  the  Thames  are  highly  ornamental, 
as  well  as  necessarv,  to  the  metropolis. 
Blackfiiars  bridge  is  bodi  novel  and  hand- 
some hi  design,  and  its  elliptical  arches 
are  weU  suited  to  its  situation,  but  its  ma- 
terial 18  bad  and  perishing.  This  bridge 
was  designed  and  erected  by  Robert 
Milne,  an  able  Scotch  architect  It  was 
commenced  in  1760,  and  completed  in 
1771.  It  is  995  feet  long,  and  43  feet  6 
inches  broad  between  the  parapets.  The 
centre  arch  is  100  feet  in  span,  and  41 
feet  6  inches  in  height  Waterloo  bridge 
SB  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  wons 
of  our  times.  It  is  the  only  bridge  over 
the  Thames  which  has  a  dat  surface  in 
its  whole  oourae.  Its  length  is  1S50  feet 
It  consists  of  9  elliptical  arches,  each  of 
120  feet  span,  and  32  feet  in  height 
Westminster  bridge  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest as  well  as  most  scientifically  con- 
stracted  bridges  in  Europe,  and 'forms  an 
era  in  English  bridge  architeq|p|re,  from 
the  success  of  the  method  employed  in 
kyin||^  the  foundations  in  deep  water  and 
a  rapid  current  It  was  oommenced  in 
1740,  and  completed  in  1750.  It  is  1220 
feet  long,  and  44  feet  between  the  para- 
pets, has  13  large  and  2  small  arches,  all 
semicircular.  The  middle  arch  is  76  feet 
in  mn. 

Meki  hridges  are  the  invention  of 
Britiah  artists.  The  tnie  elements  of 
their  oonstruction  are  as  yet  but  imper* 


fecdy  nnderBtood.  Tbe  fim  bridge  of 
cast-iron  ever  erected  is  that  over  the 
Severn,  about  two  miles  below  Colebrook<> 
dale,  in  Shropshire.  It  is  an  arch  coiih 
posed  of  five  ribs,  forming  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  Its  chord  is  100  feet  long, 
and  its  height  45  feet  It  was  ei^ected  in 
1777.  The  second  cast-iron  bridge  w« 
deeijped  b^  Thomas  Paine,  the  femous 
political  writer,  and  was  intended  to  have 
been  taken  to  America ;  but,  the  specula- 
tor filling  in  his  payments,  the  materials 
were  afterwards  used  in  constructing  tlie 
beautiful  bridge  over  the  river  Wear  at 
Bishop's  Wearmouth,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  The  chord  of  the  arch  is  940 
feet  long ;  the  height,  30  feet  The  Sontb*- 
wark  or  Trafelgar  bridge  over  the  Thames 
at  London  is,  at  present,  the  finest  iron 
bridge  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  three 
arches.  The  chord  of  the  middle  arch  is 
240  feet  long,  and  its  faeigfat  24  feet 
There  are  several  other  fine  bridges  of  ibm 
kind  in  England.  Mr.  Telferd  proposed 
an  iron  arch  of  much  larger  dimensions 
than  any  now  existing,  to  take  the  place 
of  London  bridge.  The  length  or  the 
chord  was  to  be  600  feet,  and  its  height 
65.    The  plan  has  not  been  executed. 

Timber  hridg^M,  Timber  is  the  most 
read  V,  and  peraaps  the  most  ancient  ma- 
terial used  tor  the  oonstruction  of  bridges. 
The  earliest  timber  iMridge  on  record  is 
that  thrown  by  Julius  Cesar  over  the 
Rhine,  and  described  in  his  Commenta- 
ries. Germany  is  the  school  fer  wooden 
bridges,  as  Enffland  is  fiv  those  of  iron. 
The  most  celebrated  wooden  bridge  was 
that  over  the  Rhine  at  Schafifhausen. 
This  was  364  feet  in  length,  and  18  feet 
broad.  The  plan  of  the  architect  was^ 
that  the  bridge  should  consist  of  a  singhi 
arch.  The  macistretes  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, required  mat  he  should  make  it  of 
two,  and  use  the  middle  fner  of  a  stone 
brid^  which  had  previously  stood  there. 
He  did  so,  but  contrived  to  leave  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  bridge  was  at  all  support- 
ed by  the  middle  pier.  It  was  destnnred 
by  the  French,  in  April,  1799.  The 
same  architect  and  his  brother  have  also 
erected  several  other  fine  arched  wooden 
bridges.  Sevend  others  have  been  erect- 
ed, in  Germany,  by  Wiebeking,  pwhaps 
the  most  ingenious  carpenter  of  our 
times.— In  the  United  States,  the  Trenton 
bridge  over  the  Delaware,  erected  by 
Burr  in  1804,  is  the  s^ment  of  a  circle 
345  feet  in  diameter.  lis  chord  na^asures 
200  feet;  its  height,  or  voned  sine,  is  32 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  timber  framing 
of  the  arch,  at  its  vertex,  is  no  mofe  than 
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3  feet  8  inches.  The  timher  bridge  oyer 
the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia,  is  of  the 
extraordinary  span  of  340  feet  The 
Termed  sine  is  only  20  feet,  and  the  height 
of  thu  wooden  framing,  at  the  vertex,  7 
feet.  Its  architect  was  Wemwag,  who 
built  it  in  1813.  The  bridge  built  by 
Palmer,  over  the  Piscataqua,  near  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  in  17d4,  is  the 
segment  of  a  circle  600  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  chord  line  measures  250  feet,  its  versed 
sine  27  feet  4  inches,  and  the  height  of 
the  timber  fiame-woriE  of  the  arch  l8  feet 
3  inches.  It  is  put  together  with  wooden 
keys.  The  same  ingenious  mechanic 
erected  two  other  w^>den  bridges,  one 
over  the  Merrimack,  at  Deer  Island,  near 
Newbuiyport,  of  160  feet  diameter,  fin- 
ished in  170^  and  the  other  over  the 
Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  of  194  feet 
chord,  and  12  feet  versed  sine,  being  the 
segment  of  a  circle  796  feet  in  diameter. 
This  was  finished  in  180a 

Pendent  bridges^  or  bridges  of  suspen- 
sion, although  held,  by  some  persons,  to 
be  a  modem  invention,  or  derived  firom 
the  rope  bridges  of  South  America  and 
the  East  Indies,  were  in  use  in  Europe  in 
the  time  of  Scamozzi,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  Dd  Idea  JhrMy  1615 ;  yet  the  princi- 
ples requisite  to  determine  the  structure 
of  this  kind  of  bridges  had  not  been  made 
public  before  the  time  of  Bemouilli. 
The  use  of  these  bridges  is  of  j^at  an- 
tiquity in  mountainous  countnes.  The 
most  remaricable  bridge  of  suspension  in 
existence  is  that  lately  constructed  by  Mr. 
Telford  over  the  Menai  strait,  between 
the  isle  of  Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire 
in  Wales.  It  was  finished  in  1825.  The 
roadway  is  100  feet  above  the  surfece  of 
the  water  at  high  tide.  The  opening  be- 
tween the  points  of  suspenmon  is  560  feet. 
The  platform  is  about  30  feet  in  breadth. 
The  whole  is  suspended  from  4  lines  of 
strong  iron  cables  by  perpendicular  iron 
rods,  5  feet  apart  The  cables  pass  over 
rollers  on  the  tops  of  pillars,  and  are  fixed 
to  iron  fiimies  under  ground,  which  are 
kept  down  hj  masonry.  The  weight  of 
the  whole  bridge,  between  Uie  points  of 
suspennon ,  is  489  tons.  There  are  sever- 
al other  bridges  of  suspension  in  Great 
Britain.  In  1814,  a  chain-bridge,  1000 
feet  long,  was  projected  by  Mr.  Telford, 
to  cross  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  but  it 
has  never  been  executed. — ^In  the  U. 
States,  such  bridges  are  to  be  found, 
though  not  of  the  mmensions  of  the  Eng- 
lish. That  over  the  Merrimack,  at  New- 
*juryport,  is  a  cunre  whose  chord  meas- 
244   feet     That   over  the 


Brandy  wine,  at  Wilmington,  has  a  chotd 
of  145  feet ;  that  at  BrownsvUle,  over  the 
Monongahela,  measures  120  feet  between 
the  points  of  suspension.  Another,  in  its 
yicini^,  forms  an  inverted  suspended 
arch;,  with  a  chord  of  112  feet  Besides 
these  there  are  some  others. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  are  from  *BigelQW*s 
Technology,  (Boston^  1829):— The  con- 
struction of  small  bridges  is  a  simple  pro- 
cess, while  that  of  huge  ones  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  extremely  diflScuk, 
owing  to  the  feet,  that  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials does  not  increase  m  proporti<m  to 
their  weight,  and  that  there  are  fimits^ 
beyond  which  no  structure  of  the  kind 
could  be  carried,  and  withstand  its  own 
gravity.  Bridges  differ  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  principal  varieties 
are  the  following: — 1.  Wooden  bru^gef. 
These,  when  built  over  shallow  and  mg- 
gish  streams,  are  usually  supported  upon 
piles  driven  into  the  mud  at  short  distances, 
or  upon  firames  of  timber.  But,  m  deep 
and  powerfiil  currents,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
support  them  on  strong  stone  pien  and 
abutments,  built  at  as  great  a  distance  as 

Eracticable  fiiom  each  other.  The  brid^ 
etween  these  piers,  consists  of  a  stiff 
frame  of  carpentiy,  so  constructed,  with 
referen<$e  to  its  material,  that  it  may  act 
as  one  piece,  and  may  not  bend,  or  break, 
with  its  own  weight  and  any  additional 
load  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  When 
this  fiame  is  strai^t,  the  upper  part  is 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  iWiole, 
while  the  lower  part  is  extended,  like  the 
tie-beam  of  a  roof  But  the  strongest 
wooden  bridges  are  made  with  curved 
ribs,  which  nse  above  the  abutments  in 
the  manner  of  an  arch,  and  are  not  sub- 
jected to  a  longitudinal  strain  by  exten- 
sion. These  ribs  are  commonly  connect- 
ed and  strengthened  with  diagonal  braces^ 
keys,  bolts  and  straps  of  iron.  The  floor- 
ing (^the  bridge  may  be  either  laid  above 
them  or  suspended  by  trussing  under^ 
neath  them.  Wooden  bridges  are  com- 
mon in  this  country,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  lar|p  size.  One  of  the  most  re- 
mariutble  is  the  upper  Schuylkill  bridge 
at  Philadelphia,  cdreadv  mentioned.— ^2. 
SUmt  bridges.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
consist  of  regular  arches,  buih  upon  stone 
piera  constructed  in  the  water,  or  upon 
abutments  at  the  banks.  Above  the 
arches  is  made  a  level  or  sloping  road. 
From  the  nature  of  the  material,  tlieee 
are  the  most  durable  kind  of  bridges,  and 
many  are  now  standing,  which  were  built 
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lyf  the  aaoknt  Romans.  The  staiie  pim, 
eo  which  bridgee  are  supported,  requiie 
to  be  of  great  solidity,  eq)eciaU^  when 
exposed  to  rapid  currents,  or  floating  ice. 
Piers  are  usually  buih  with  their  greatest 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  and 
with  their  extremities  pointed  or  curved, 
so  as  to  divide  the  water,  and  allow  it  to 
^lide  easily  past  them.  In  building  piers, 
It  is  often  necessary  to  exclude  the  water 
by  means  of  a  c^er-dan^  This  is  a 
temporary  enclosure,  formed  by  a  double 
wall  of  piles  and  planks,  bavinff  their 
interval  fiDed  with  clay.  The  mterior 
space  is  made  dry  by  pumping,  and  kept 
so  till  the  structure  is  finisbedl— 9.  Cast- 
wm  hridgta.  These  have  been  construct- 
ed, in  England,  out  of  blocks  or  &ames  of 
cast-iron,  so  shaped  as  to  fit  into  each  oth- 
er,and,  collectively,  to  form  ribs  and  arches. 
These  Inridges  possess  great  strength,  but 
are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  metal  with 
heat  and  cold* — 4.  Suspennan  hrit^es. 
In  these  the  flooring  or  main  body  ofthe 
bridge  is  supjported  on  strong  iron  chains 
or  rods,  hangmg,  in  the  form  of  an  invert- 
ed arch,  from  one  point  of  support  to  an- 
other. The  points  of  support  are  the  tops 
of  strong  pillars  or  small  towers,  erected 
for  the  purpose.  Over  these  pillars  the 
chain  passes,  and  is  attached,  at  each  ex- 
tremity ofthe  bridge,  to  rocks  or  massive 
flames  of  iron,  firmly  secured  under 
ground.  The  great  advantage  of  sus- 
.pension  bridges  consists  in  their  stability 
of  equilibrium,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  snuiller  amount  of  materials  is  necessary 
for  their  construction  than  fbr  that  of  any 
other  bridge.  If  a  suspension  bridge  be 
shaken,  or  thrown  out  of  equilibrium,  it 
returns  by  its  weight  to  its  proper  place, 
whereas  the  reverse  happens  In  bridges 
which  are  buih  above  the  levelof their  sup- 
porters.— 5.  Floating  bridges.  Upon  deep 
and  sluggish  water,  stationary  rafts  of  tim- 
ber are  sometimes  employed,  extendinir 
fiiom  one  shore  to  another,  and  covered 
with  planks, so  as  to  form  apassable  bridge. 
In  mditary  operations,  temporary  bridges 
are  <^n  formed  by  planks  laid  upon  boats, 
pontons,  and  other  buoyant  supporters. 

Bridoeto  WN ;  a  seaport  town,  and  cap- 
ital of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  the 
West  Indies,  lying  in  the  S.  W.  part, 
and  in  the  pansh  of  St  Michael.  Lon. 
S0^4XyW.ilaLl3P9fi.  Population,  15 
or  aOfiOO.  It  is  situated  on  the  innermost 
part  c^Cariisle  bay,  which  is  large  enou^ 
to  contain  500  ships,  being  4  miles  m 
bnadth,  and  3  in  depth ;  but  the  bottom 
m  fbui.  and  apt  to  cut  the  cables.  It  suf- 
93* 


fend  gnaOy  by  fire,  on  Feb.  8th,  1756, 
May  14th,  1766^  and  Dec.  37*,  1767, 
when  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed;  before  which  time,  it  had 
about  .1500  houses,  mostly  brick,  very  ele- 
pnt,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  and  largest 
m  all  the  Caribbee  islands,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  have  been  rebuilt  It  has 
a  college,  founded  liberally,  and  endowed 
by  colonel  Codrington.  Here  are  com- 
modious wharves  for  loading  and  unload- 
inc  goods,  with  some  fbrts  and  castles. 
The  town  is  subject  to  hurricanes.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  town  is  a  small  fort  of 
eight  guns,  where  the  magazines  of  pow- 
der and  stores  are  kept  under  a  sUx>ng 
guard.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  governor, 
council,  assembly,  and  court  of  chancery. 

BaiDGSWATER ;  a  borough  town  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  Elngland,  on  the 
Parret,  over  which  is  an  iron  bridge. 
Although  the  town  is  .13  miles  from  die 
sea,  the  tide  rises  six  fathoms  at  high  wa- 
ter, and  flows  in  with  such  impetuosity 
as  finequently  to  injure  the  shipping.  This 
rapid  motion  is  called  the  bmre,  and  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Bristol  channel,  (q.  v.)  It  has  little 
coasting,  but  considerable  foreign  trade. 
In  the  castle  built  by  king  John,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  lodged,  and  was  here  pro- 
claimed king,  in  1685,  before  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  which  was  fought  about 
three  miles  from  the  town.  B.  then  be- 
came the  theatre  of  Feversham's  and  Jef- 
fries' barbarity.  The  borough  sends  two  . 
members  to  parliament  Population,  6155. 
Lon.2^59'W.;  lat5r7'N. 

Bridgewatbr,  duke  o^  (See  Egerton.) 

BaiDLS ;  tbe  head-stall,  bit  and  reins,  by 
which  a  horse  is  governed.  The  origin  of 
it  is  of  high  antiquity.  The  first  horse- 
men ffuided  their  horses  with  a  little  stick, 
and  Uie  sound  of  their  voice.  A  cord 
drawn  through  the  nose  is  sometimes  used 
fbr  other  anunals.  The  ancient  Thes- 
salian  coins  often  represent  a  horse  with 
a  long  rein  trailing  on  the  ground.  The 
Romans  were  trained  to  fifht  without 
bridles,  as  an  exercise  in  the  manege. 
On  Trajan's  column,  soldiers  are  thus 
represented  at  fuU«  speed*  Tbe  parts  of  a 
modem  bridle  are  the  snaffle  or  bit ;  tbe 
headstall,  or  leathers  fitim  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  rings  of  the  bit ;  the  fillet, 
over  tbe  forehead,  and  under  the  fore-top ; 
the  throat-band,  which  buttons  under  the 
throat ;  the  reins ;  the  nose-band,  buckled 
under  the  cheeks ;  the  trench,  the  cavesan, 
the  martingal  and  the  chafi^balter. 

BaiEP,  from  the  French  hrtK  winch 
comes  fifom  the   Latin  brma^  denotes  a 
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thing  of  short  extent  or  duration.    It  is    ble '  at  their  own  hearths,  was  broke*, 
more  particulariy  used  for  a  summaiy  or    The  way  to  Paris  and  the  overthrow  t^f 


short  statement — BfritJ^  in  law,  signifies 
an  abridgment  of  the  client's  case,  made 
out  for  the  instruction  of  pounsel  on.a  triaL 
In  this,  the  case  of  the  party  is  to  be  con- 
cisely but  fully  stated ;  the  proofs  are  to 
be  placed  in  due  order,  and  proper  an- 
swers made  to  whatever  ma^^  be  objected 
against  the  cause  of  the  chent  In  pre- 
paring the  brie(  great  care  is  requisite, 
that  no  omission  be  made  which  may  en- 
danger the  case. — Britfa,  aqfosiolical ;  writ- 
ten messages  of  the  pope,  addressed  to 
princes  or  magistrates,  respecting;  matters 
of  public  concern.  Such  brema  as  are 
despatched  b^  the  daUtrii  or  «ecrefam,  and 
called  rtscnpUf  despatches,  concessions, 
mandates,  &c.,  are  written  on  parchment, 
and  sealed,  with  the  fisher's  ring,  in  red  wax. 
Pastoral  letters,  directed  to  princes  and 
bishops,  are  without  seal.  Tnese  papers 
derive  their  name  from  the  shortness  of 
their  formalities,  since  they  have  no  in- 
troductory preamble,  but  commence  with 
the  pope's  name, and  these  words:  diUeto 
fiio  scdtBtem  et  mostoUcam  henediciionem, 
briefs  are  not  subscribed  by  the  po|>e,nor 
with  his  name,  but  with  ^lat  of  his  secre- 
taiy. 

Briel,  or  Brielle,  a  town  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, near  the  mouth  of  tiiie  Maese, 
with  a  good  harbor,  well  buih  and  strong- 


the  imperial  dignity  were  prepared.  After 
the  battle  at  Barnsur-Aube  (JFan.  24, 1814), 
where  the  allied  armies  met  with  the  first 
resistance  after  their  entry  into  France 
by  the  wav  of  Switzerland,  they  advanced 
rapidly.  Napoleon,  having  left  Paris,  com- 
pelled Bl&cher  to  retreat,  on  the  36th, 
near  Vitxy,  before  superior  numbers,  and 
concentrated  his  forces  on  the  28th  at  B. ; 
Schwarzenberg  took  up  his  position  at 
Chaumont,  Bmcher  at  St  Dizier,  Wrede 
at  Andelot,  and  Witgenstein  at  Vassy. 
On  the  29th,  the  French  made  «n  impetu- 
ous attack  on  the  allies.    The  strugsle 
on  both  sides  vras  obstinate  and  bloodv. 
Night  came  on,  but  the  flames  of  R, 
w^ch  had  been  set  on  fire,  shed  their 
liffht  over  the  field  of  battle.    General 
Chateau,  with  two  battalions,  had  tak^i 
the  casde  of  B.,  but  was  soon  forced  to 
relinquish  it    The  battle  coiitinued  till 
11  o'clock.    It  was  renewed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  Bliicher  was  compelled, 
by  superior  numbers,  to  foil  back  upon 
Trannee.    On  the  31st,  Napoleon  arrayed 
his  whole  force  in  the  plains  between 
La  Rothi^re  and  Trannes.    The  corps  of 
the  crown-*prince  of  Wiirtembei^,  count 
Oiulay,  and  tlie  Russian  reserves  of  gren- 
adiers, having  efiected  a  junctiim  with 
Bl&cher  on  the  Ist  of  Feb.,  prince  Sch  war- 


ly  fortified.    It  is  remarkable,  in  histoir,  zenberg  gave  orders  to  commence  the 

as  the  place  where  the  confederates  laid  battle.    About  noon,  Bliicher's  forces  ad- 

the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  in  vancedin  three  columns;  general  Sacken 

1572.    Having   been  expelled  b^  Alva  leading  one  upon  La  Rothi^re,  Giulay 

fix>m  the  Low  Countries,  they  eqiupped  a  another  upon  iMenviUe,  and  the  crown- 


small  fleet  in  England,  and  were  carried 
accidentally,  by  an  un&vorable  wind,  to 
B.,  which  capimlated  to  .them,  and  thus 
became  the  cradle  of  Dutch  liberty. — ^Van 
Tromp  was  bom  here. — The  population 
is  ^00,  principally  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries.   Lon.  4°  l(y  E. ;  lat  5P  54/  N. 

Brienne,  a  small  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aube  (Upper  Champagne),  con- 
sists of  Brienne-la- Ville  and  Brienne-le- 
Chllteau,  containing  together  285  houses, 
and  3200  inhabitants,  with  a  number  of 
manufactories  and  vineyards.  In  the  mili- 
tary academy  for  youne  noblemen,  for- 
merly existing  at  B.-le-Ch&teau,  Napoleon 


prince  of^  Wfirtemberg  another  upon 
Chaumreil.  In  the  mean  time,  ceneral 
Wrede  took  up  his  line  of  march  fifom 
Doulevent  upon  B.  Only  a  fow  field- 
pieces  could  be  brought  mto  action,  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  but 
the  courase  of  the-  soldiers  compensated 
for  this  deficiency.  The  crown-prince 
of  W^inemberff  first  drove  the  enemy  firom 
his  position,  which  was  covered  by  woods, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  important  p<Hnt 
of  La  Gibrie.  Although  he  was  imme- 
diately assailed  in  this  position,  he  re- 
mained in  possession  of  it  after  a  stniff- 
gle  of  more  than  an  hour.    Giulay  took 


received  liis  first  instruction  in  the  mili-    Unienville,  and  Sacken  forced  his  way  to 
taiy  art  B.  afterwards  became  celebrated    La  Rothi^re.    By  3  o'clock,  all  the  hues 


as  the  scene  of  the  last  struggles  of  his 
long  and  oppressive  domination.  There 
the  first  battle  within  the  boundaries  of 
France  was  gained  by  the  allied  powers, 
the  last  trust  of  the  army  in  Napoleon 
shaken,  and  the  charm,  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  render  the  French  invinci- 


were  brought  into  action.  A  heavy  snow- 
storm silenced  for  a  moment  the  ^re  of 
the  artillery,  but  could  not  paralvse  the 
activity  of  the  combatants.  Napoleon  di- 
rected all  the  operations  of  his  army,  and 
repeatedly  exposed  his  person,  with  a  full 
conviction  of^  the  impoitanoe  of  success. 
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The  allied  monarchs,  also,  encouraged 
their  troops  by  their  presence  in  the  field 
La  Rothiere  was  repeatedly  taken,  lost 
and  recovered  Sacken  renewed  lus  ef- 
forts to  gain  possession  of  it:  the  cavafay 
of  the  enemy  had  alreacfy  encountered 
the  bayonets  of  his  mftntiy,  when  he  re- 
ceived succor.  The  French  cavalry  was 
forced  back  as  far  as  Old  B.,  and  threw 
the  infantry  into  disorder.  Sacken  took 
32  pieces  of  cannon.  Meantime,  Kftcher 
had  brought  up  fresh  troops  a^nst  La 
Rothi^,  and  captured  diat  position.  The 
crown-prince  of  Wfirtemberg  sot  pos- 
sesaon  of  Petit  Masnil,  Wrede  of  Chaum- 
reil,  Giulay  of  Dienville.  The  victory 
was  deciave  for  the  allied  powers.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  the  French  retreated  on  all 
mdes  upon  the  road  of  B.,  leaving  there  a 
snoall  detachment  as  a  rear  guard,  which, 
however,  on  the  following  morning,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  with  the  main  army. 
The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.  The 
allies  took  60  pieces  of  cannon  and  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners. 

Brienne,  cardinal  de  Lomenie  de.  (See 
Xonteme.) 

Brig,  or  BaieANTiJEnB ;  a  square-rigged 
vessel,  vrith  two  masts.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  different  kinds  of  vessels,  by 
mariners  of  different  countries.  The 
term  briganiine  is  also  applied  to  a  light, 
flat,  open  vessel,  vrith  10  or  15  oars  on  a 
ade,  nirnished  alsa  with  sails,  and  able  to 
cany  upwards  of  100  men.  The  rowera, 
being  also  soldiers,  have  their  muskets 
lying  ready  under  the  benches.  Brigan- 
tines  are  frequently  made  use  of^  especial- 
ly in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
cf  piracy,  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.    They  are  veiy  fast  sailers. 

Brigade  ;  in  general,  an  indeterminate 
number  of  regiments  or  souadrons.  In 
the  English  army,  a  brigade  of  infantry 
is  generally  composed  of  3  regiments ;  a 
brigade  of"^  horse,  of  fix)m  8  to  121  squad- 
rons ;  and  one  of  artillery,  of  5  guns  and 
a  howitzer. — ^In  tlie  U.  States'  arm^,  the 
brigade  is  commonly  composed  of  two, 
but  sometimes  of  more  resiments.  A 
number  of  brigades  form  a  division,  and 
several  divisions  an  armv  corps.  A  ' 
ade-major  is  the  chief  of  the  bri 
A  brigadier-eeneral  is  the  officer  who 
commands  a  bii|^e.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice, this  rank  is  now  abolished.  In  the 
U,  States'  service,  he  is  next  in  rank  to 
ib»  major-general,  who  is  the  highest  of- 
ficer under  the  president,  as  commander- 
'n-chief.  Bngadter-general  is  also  the 
tide  of  Ae  chief  of  me.  staff  of  an  army- 
corps.    In  the  French  military  languagiB, 


hrigadei  in  the  cavalry,  signifies  a  cor- 
poral's guard.  Hence  hri^idUr  signifies 
a  corporal 

Brtoandtne  ;  a  kind  of  defensive  armor, 
connsting  of  thin,  jointed  scales  of  plate, 
pliant  and  easy  to  the  body. 

Brtgantiite.    (See  Brig.) 

Brigbella.    (See  JlfosE) 

Bright,  in  painting ;  a  picture  is  said 
to  be  bright,  when  ue  ngbts  so  much 
prevail  as  to  overcome  the  shadows,  and 
aro  kept  so  clear  and  distinct  as  to  pro- 
duce a  brilliant  appearance. 

BRIOHTBEUfSTONE,    Or    BRIGHTON;    8 

seaport  tovm  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
England,  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bath- 
ing. It  was  not  long  since  a  mere  village 
of^shermen ;  but,  under  the  patronage  of 
George  IV,  when  prince  of  Wales,  it  rap- 
idly increased,  and,  by  the  returns  of  1821, 
the  population  was  24,439.  It  is  situated 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  the  Steine,  a  lavni  surrounded  with 
elegant  buildings.  The  Steine  and  ma- 
rine parade  are  fashionable  promenades. 
The  esplanade,  extending  fivm  the  Steine 
to  the  pier,  which  is  1154  feet  long,  and 
sni^rted  by  8  chains,  is  1250  feet  m 
length.  The  king  has  a  palace  here, 
calfed  the  marine  pamlion,  B.  contains 
several  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
and  hot,  coW,  vapor  and  salt-water  baths, 
air-pump  water  baths,  for  the  gout  and 
violent  scorbutic  affecdons,  and  a  swim- 
ming bath.  The  streets  are  clean  and 
well  paved,  and  the  hotels  numerous  and 
well  fitted  up.  Travellers  embark  brace, 
in  the  steam-packets,  for  France.  The 
number  of  visitora  is  greatest  towards  the 
end  of  July.  B.  is  52.  miles  south  of 
London. 

Brighton,  in  England.  (See  Bright- 
hdnuione,) 

Brighton  ;  a  post-town  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  4^^  miles  west  of 
Boston.  Population,  in  1820,702.  It  is 
a  pleasant  town,  and  contains  a  number 
of^  elegant  country  seats. — ^A  cattle  fair 
was  begun  here  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  has  been  increasing  sdnce  the 
peace  of  1783.  Most  of  the  catde  for  the 
supply  of  Boston  market  are  driven  to 
this  place.  Often  from  2  to  9000,  and  even 
SOOOj  have  come  in  one  week ;  and  sheep, 
also,  in  great  numbers. — ^In  1816,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Massachusetts  agricultural 
society  commenced  a  cattle-show  and  ex- 
hibition of  domestic  manufactures  at  this 
place ;  and  a  commodious  house,  70  feet 
by  36,  has  been  erected,  for  ihe  accommo- 
dation of  the  trustees,  and  the  exhibition 
of  cloths,  implements  of  huelmndry,  &c. 
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BmxLLumr.  (Bee  Dkamnd.) 
Bmhstons.  Sulphur  (q.  y.),  as  fim 
obtained,  k  mixed  with  forei|[ii  bcxHes, 
and,  iw  the  puipoee  ef  pirificaiicm,  is 
mehed  in  a  dose  Tessel,  by  which  the 
impuritiea  are  allowed  to  aubaide.  It  is 
thai  poared^  M  the  lipoid  state,  into  cylin- 
drical moulds,  in  which  it  becomes  hard, 
and  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  roU  Mnstone.— The  Jewish  history 
(Gen.  xix,  24)  relates  that  Sodom  and 
Qomomh  were  destroyed  by  fire  and 
brimstone  from  beayen.  Showera  of  fire 
have  been  observed  by  Beipnann  (occa- 
sioned by  electricity)  (€kog,  PhfMtqw  ii, 
45,  §  115),  and  rtiowers  of  brimstone  may 
be  i»odiiced  fiom  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 

BanmiAT,  James,  a  native  of  Tunsted, 
near  Wonnhill,  Deibyshne,  an  eminent 
engineer  and  mechanic,  was  bom  in  1716. 
The  poverty  of  his  ftmily  prevented  hie 
receiving  more  than  the  rudiments  of 
education,  and,  at  17,  he  became  appren- 
tice to  a  millwright.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  indentures,  he  commenced  busi- 
ness as  an  engineer,  and,  in  1752,  dis- 
played great  went  in  contrivin{[  a  vra- 
ter-en^ne  fer  draining  a  coal-mme.  A 
silk-null,  which  he  constructed  on  a  new 
plan,  and  other  works  of  the  sane  de- 
scription, introduced  him  to  the  patronage 
of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  then  occupied 
in  pkuning  a  oommumcation  between  his 
estate  at  Worsley  and  the  towns  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  by  water.  This 
immense  woriL,  the  idea  of  which  was 
ridiculed  by  most  of  the  scientific  men 
of  the  period  as  impracticabie,  B.  under- 
took, and,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  over 
vallefs,  rivers,  &«.,  completed,  so  as  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  Mmisev.  This 
success  caused  him  to  be  employed,  in 
1766,  to  unite  the  Trent  and  Mersey, 
upon  which  he  commenced  the  "grand 
tmnk  naviiption  eanaV*  but,  dying  nsibre 
its  completion,  the  work  was  finished,  in 
1777,  by  his  lnt>ther-in-law JIfr.  Henshaw. 
From  this  main  branch  B.  also  cut  an- 
other canal  near  Haywood  in  Stafibrd- 
fliiire,  uniting  it  with  the  Severn  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bewdley,  and  finished  it  in 
1772.  From  this  period  scarcely  any 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  was 
entered  upon  without  his  superinten- 
dence or  advice.  Among  other  designs, 
he  prepared  one  for  draining  the  fens  in 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
another  fin*  dearing  the  Liverpool  docks 
of  mud,  which  was  especially  successfiil. 
The  variety  of  his  inventionfl^  and  the 
feitiUty  of  his  veeouroes,were  only  equal- 


led Bv  the  rimplioity  of  fhe  means  with 
which  he  cafnod  his  expedients  into 
efiecL  He  seldom  used  any  model  or 
drawing,  but,  when  any  matenal  difficulty 
intervened,  generally  retired  to  bed,  and 
there  meditated  on  the  best  mode  of 
overcoming  it  On  such  oecaston&  he 
has  been  known  to  seclude  himself  for 
days;  and  so  partial  was  he  to  inla&d 
navigation,  that  he  is  said,  to  a  question 
humorously  put  to  him  on  his  examina- 
tion befi)re  the  house  of  commons,  "  For 
what  purpose  did  he  consider  rivers  to 
have  been  created,"  at  once  to  have  re- 
plied, <*  Undoubtedly  to  feed  navigable 
canals."  The  intensity  of  his  application 
to  bunness  brought  on  a  hectic  fever,  of 
which  he  died  in  1772. 

Brino-to  ;  to  check  the  course  of  a 
ship,  when  she  is  advancing,  by  amnnnir 
the  sails  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  man 
counteract  each  other,  and  prevent  her 
fiom  moving  forward  or  backward.  In 
this  situation,  she  is  said  to  lie  fo,  having 
some  of  her  sails  ahackf  to  oppose  the 
ferce  of  those  which  ate  full. 

Brinkmaicn,  Charles  Gustavus,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  living  scholars  of  Swe- 
den, bom  in  1764,  was  for  a  long  time 
ambassador  in  France  (in  the  time  of  the 
republic),  England  and  Germany.  He 
now  lives  reti^  in  Stockholm,  and  keepe 
IIP  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
many  of  the  most  disdnffuished  persons 
of  our  times.  He  carried  on  a  lively  c<M'- 
respondence  with  the  baroness  de  SML 
He  is  distinguished  in  the  literary  w'orid 
hy  works  in  German  as  weS  as  m  Swe- 
dish. 

Bkion,  Luis,  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cura^oa,  distinguished  fer  his  love  of 
freedom,  early  took  part  with  the  patri- 
ots of  Oarthaffena.  When  Bolivar  set 
on  fiM>t  the  c^ebrated  enterprise  a(^ainst 
Margarita,  the  command  of  the  maritime 
forces  was  intrusted  to  Brion,  who,  being 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  con- 
tributed largely  firom  his  private  resources 
towards  defining  the  exj^enses  of  the 
expedition*  He  had  previously  served 
on  board  the  republican  flotilla,  and  re- 
ceived the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct, and  continued  to  be  actively  enf^- 
ed  in  the  naval  operations  of  the  patriots 
until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  (See 
Cohmbia.) 

Brisach,  Old ;  a  town  of  the  ^rrand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  once  included  m  the 
Brisgau,  formeriy  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine,  but,  since  the  river  changed  its 
course,  near  the  east  bank.    It  was  for- 
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meiiy  a  vei7  stpnig  plMe,  and  baa  au^- 
taiiied  aeretal  aiagea^— New  B.  is  in  the 


theUpper 


department  iiftheUmier  Rhuie,in  France, 
on  the  west  ade  or  the  river.    Vauban 
fortified  it  in  1699,  and  it  ia  conaidered 
one  of  hia  maater-pieoea.    It  ia  90  milea 
aouthofStraaburg. 
Briseis.    (See  AehSUs.) 
BaiaoAiT,  uao  BansoAU^  with  the  dis- 
trict of  Ortenau,  formerij  oonatituted  a 
laod^Tiate  in  the  aouth-weatera  part  of 
Suabia,  between  the  Scbwartzwald  and 
the  Rhine.    Tbia  ia  one  of  the  moat  fer- 
tile parts  of  Germany,  containing  1,373 
square  miles,  and   140,000  inhwitanta. 
Thou^  chi^y  in  poaseasion  of  Auatria 
since  the  15tb  oentuiy,  it  waa  governed 
Inr  its  own  kws.    At  the  peace  of  Lune- 
viUe,  1801,  Auatria  ceded  B.,  one  of  the 
oldeat  poascaniona  of  the  bouae  of  Hapa- 
burg,  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  after  whoae 
death  it  feO  to  hia  aon-in-law,  the  arch- 
duke Fodinand  of  Austria,  as  duke  of 
Brimo.     By  the   peace   of  Preaburg, 
180^  it  waa  assigned  to  Baden,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  part,  and  atill  be- 
knas  lo  the  grand-duchy, 
BaissAC.    (See  Cosse.) 
BaiasoT  db  Warvills,  Jean  Fiene; 
bom  in  1754,  at.  Ouarvilie,  a  village  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chartres,  where  hia  ftther, 
a  paatiy-cook,  and  keeper  of  an  ordinary, 
poBseaaed  a  small  estate.    This  cuvum- 
scance  led  him  to  aasume  the  surname 
ii'Ouarville,  which  he  afterwards,  while 
in  England,  changed  into  de  Warville. 
At  the  age  of  90,  he  had  ahready  publiah- 
ed  aeTeral  works^  for  one  of  which  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  in  1784. 
Msdame  de  Genlis,  in  her  memoirs,  says, 
that  ahe  procured  his  liberr^  through  her 
influence  with  the  duke  of  Chartres.    He 
married  one  of  the  household  of  madame 
d'Orieana,  and  went  to  England,  where 
he  waa  in  the  pay  of  the  heutenant  of 
the  police  in  Paria.    At  the  aame  time,  he 
waa  engaged  in  literaiY  pursuits,  and  at- 
tempted to  eatabliab  a  Ivceum  in  London ; 
but,  being  diaappointed  in  his  plana,  he 
retained  to  France.    In  1788,  he  travel- 
ed in  America,  as  it  ia  asserted,  to  study 
he  principles  of  democracy.    After  his 
letum,  he  published,  in  1791,  a  work  on 
the  United  Statea.    On  the  convocation 
of  the  statea  general,  he  publiabed  several 
pamphlela  in   Paria,   and   afterwards  a 
journal— the  French  Patriot    When  the 
municipal  government  of  Paria  was  ea- 
tabiiabed,  Julv,  1789,  he  waa  one  of  the 
members,  and  waa  one  of  the  principal 
iuaitigatoia  of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ 
de   nan,   where  the  dethronement  <n 


Louie  XVI  and  the  eatabBriawBt  of  a 
republican  oonatitution  wers  demanded. 
H^  conatantlv  daaplayed  a  hoetUe  di^io- 
aition  towaroa  iforeign  poweia,  and  the 
first  dedaration  of  war  against  Austria 
was  owing  to  him.  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
guat,  the  new  miniatiy  waa  aloioet  entirriy 
composed  of  his  partisana.  In  the  con- 
vention, he  waa  at  the  head  of  the  diplo- 
matic committee,  in  the  name  of  which 
he  made  a  motion  for  war  againal  Eng- 
land and  Holland.  On  the  trial  of  Loula 
XVI,  he  endeavored  to  refer  the  aentence 
to  the  deciaion  of  the  people,  and  voted 
fbr  the  king's  death,  propoaing,  at  the 
same  thne,  that  the  execution  afaoukl  be 
deftrred  till  the  conatitution  ahonkl  be. 
aanetioned  by  the  whole  people  in  pri- 
mary aaaembliea.  In  the  midst  <Mf  the 
revolutionary  ferment,  the  gronnd  wheie-< 
on  hia  pany  atood  waa  maenaibly  onder- 
mined.  Aiier  aeveial  cbaiijea  had  been 
brought  against  him,  Robespierre  aecoaed 
hun.  May  28, 1793,  of  fiivoring  a  federa- 
tive constitution,  with  two  pariiamenl% 
&C.,  and  demanded  that  be  ahould  be 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribimal. 
The  disc  of  May  completed  hia  ruin. 
He  tfideavored  to  reach  Switzeriand  in 
the  disguise  of  a  merchant  of  Neufchatel, 
but  waa  arreated  at  Moulina,  and  led  to 
the  guilk>tine,  in  Paria,  October  dl,  at  the 
age  of  39.  H^  was  a  great  admirer  of 
tbe  Americana,  aaaumM  the  habits  of 
the  Quakers,  and  introduced  the  ftahion 
of  wearing  the  hair  without  powder.  His 
personal  aualitiea  wero  below  bis  6me  i 
he  vraa  indeed  a  leader  among  the  Girond- 
ists,  but  many  others  of  this  party  vrere 
ftr  superior  to  him  in  courage  and  talents. 

Brissotins,  or  Brissotists  ;  a  name 
sometimes  aiven  to  the  GirondislB  (q.  v.), 
ftom  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article. 

Bristol  ;  a  ci^  and  coimty  of  England, 
aituated  on  the  Avon.  Hie  river  is  here 
deep  and  rapid,  and  the  tide  flows  to  the 
height  of  40  feet,  so  that  a  vessel  of  1000 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  dHj,  It  waa 
constituted  a  biahop's  aee  by  Henrv  VIII, 
and  part  of  a  monastery  founded  hj  Ste- 
phen, in  1140,  has  been  converted  into  a 
cathedral.  The  church  of  St  Manr^ 
Bedclifte,  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
structures  i^n  the  kingdom.  The  city  has 
long  been  distinguished  for  its  well  con- 
ducted and  extensive  charities,  and  ia 
adorned  with  many  handaome  public 
buildings.  Manufactoriea  of  glaaa  and 
augar,  distilleries  and  biess-woriis,  the 
bluest  in  Engltind,  give  employment  to 
many  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  foreign  trade 
w  also  oonriderable,  principally  to  the 
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West  Indta.  It  return  8  memben  to 
poilMunent, and  is  gow&modby a mayoiv 
3  ehmiSB,  13  aldenneii,  and  28  Gommon 
eouDciknea.  Here  die  fimousOhatteiton 
was  bora :  his  fiober  was  sexton  of  St 
Mary's.  About  a  mile  ftom  B.  stands  the 
Tillal^  of  the  Hot- Wells,  famous  for  i» 
medicinal  sprim^,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  from79P  to  76°:  it  discharges  60 
Aallons  a  minuta  The  Hot- Wells,  and 
3ie  TiUa|[e  of  Clifton,  on  the  hill  aboye, 
are  &shionable  resorts.  At  the  time  of 
the  eartfaouake  at  lisbon,  in  1755,  the 
water  of  tne  spring  became  red  and  tur- 
bid, the  tide  of  the  Avon  flowed  back, 
and  the  water  in  the  Yicinity  turned  black, 
and  was  unfit  for  use  fin*  a  fortnight  The 
eooensive  commerce  and  fine  harbor  of 
B.  rendered  it  desirable  to  obTiate  the  in- 
oonyenience  attending  ships  l^g  aground 
ait  eyery  tide.  By.  constructmg  eztensiye 
woiks^and  opening  a  new  chamiel  for  the 
Avon,  the  flux  wSl  reflux  of  the  tide  at 
the  quays  have  been  prevented,  and  mer- 
ehant-ahijps  of  any  burden  may  now  con- 
stantly lie  afloat  B.  is  veiy  ancient 
Gildas  menticms  it,  in  490,  aa  a  fortified 
eity.  By  the  Britons  it  was  called  Caer 
BrUo^  and  by  the  Saxons  Brigkiitowey  or 
PUaiatd  Plaee,  It  was  erected  into  an 
independent  county  by  Edward  III,  in 
1373,  and  baa  since  been  endowed  with 
yarious  privilegee.  All  persons  are  firee 
to  tmde  here,  and  the  markets  are  un- 
equalled in  plenQr  and  variety  by  any  in 
England;  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
okler  part  of  the  town  are  built  of  wood* 
and  crowded  together  in  narrow  streets, 
but  those  of  more  recent  erection  are  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  disposed  in  spacious 
streets  and  scpiares.  The  common  sew- 
en,  which  ran  tbrough  the  town,  render 
it  remarkably  clean.  Carts  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  city  for  foar  of  damaging 
the  arches  of  vaults  and  gutters  under  tiie 
WreetB,  and  ^veiy  thing  is  conveyed  by 
sledgea.  The  popuhoion,  in  1821^  includ- 
ing the  subnibs,  was  52,889.  It  is  117 
mOes  west  fifom  London :  lon.3°46^W.; 

latsrao'N. 

Bristol  (Indian  names,  PoeamckH 
and  iSbiMMii) ;  a  seaport  town,  and  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name  in  Rhode 
Island*  on  the  continent;  15  miles  S. 
Provkience,  15  N.  Newport,  56  S.  S.  W. 
Boston ;  ton.  7P  Vig  W; ;  hit  4P  ^  N. ; 
popuktioii,  in  1830^  3197.  It  is  a  very 
imBUMBt  town,  finely  situated,  and  hand- 
somely buih,  has  a  ssfe  and  commodious 
haibor,  and  is  a  plaoe  of  considerable 
tnde.  Hie  shippmg  bekmging  to  this 
port  in  1890  amounted  to  10,701  tons. 


The  trade  is  chiefly  to  the  West  Lufies 
and  to  Europe.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  maiket-house,  a  masonic 
hall,  an  acaden^  a  public  library,  con- 
taining about  1400  volumes,  and  four 
houses  of  public  worship.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  onions  are  raised  here  for  exporta- 
tion. Mount  Hope,  which  lies  two  miles 
N.  £.  of  Bristol,  within  the  township,  is  a 
pleasant  hill  of  a  conical  form,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
Indian  king  Philip. 

Bristol  Chahncl  ;  an  arm  of  the  Irish 
sea,  extendmg  between  the  southern  shores 
of  Wales  and  tlie  western  peninsula  of 
England,  and  terminating  in  the  estuaiy 
of  the  Severn.  It  is  about  90  miles  long, 
and  fiom  15  to  50  miles  wide.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  high  tides  and  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  they  rise.  (See  Bnige- 
wder,) 

BaiTAiir,  according  to  Aristotle,  was 
the  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to 
modem  England  and  Scotland.  This 
anpeUation  is,  perhaps,  derived  firom  the 
<Ja  word  hfit^  perty-cokired,  it  having  been 
customaiT  with  the  inhabitants  to  paint 
their  bodies  widi  various  colon.  Ac- 
cordinff  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny  and 
Aristoue,  the  island,  in  the  remotest  times, 
also  bore  the  name  ofwflt&ton.(q.  v.)  The 
sea,  by  which  B.  is  surrounded,  was  gen- 
erally called  the  WttiUm,  the  Meudkj  or 
the  Hupnian  oeeon.  Until  the  time  of 
Caesar,  B.  was  totally  unknown  tb  flie 
Romans.  But  the  PhcBnicians,  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians,  especially  the  fint, 
were  acquainted  with  it  ftom  the  eartiest 
period,  being  accustomed  to  obtain  tin 
there.  On  this  account,  they  called  it 
ISniaemdj  as  Herodotus  infoims  us. 
Caesar  undertook  two  expeditions  to  & 
He  defeated  tlie  inhabitants,  whom  he 
found  entirely  savajfe,  and  continued  a 
short  time  on  the  island.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  die  time  of  Claudius,  that 
the  Romans  gained  a  firm  footing  there. 
At  that  period,  they  extended  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  countiy,  and  called  the 
territory  under  their  dominion  BiiUaimia 
Romano.  The  most  imnortant  acquisi- 
tions were  afterwards  maae  under  Adrian 
and  Consumtine.  At  last,  the  inhabitantB 
assumed  the  manners  of  their  conquerors. 
The  country  was  veiy  populous  in  the 
time  of  CfBsar,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Tacitus,  fertile.  It  was  divided 
into  BriianMa  Romana  and  B.  Borbortt. 
The  Romans,  fiom  the  time  of  Adrian, 
anxiously  endeavored  to  secure  the  for-» 
mer  against  the  invasions  of  the  barbari- 
ans, by  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth  fortified 
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I  and  Imhvttla.  LoDinsUKbl* 
€3118^  in  the  raini  of  Antoninufl,  extended 
thiewaU;  but  Septmum  Severus  lestofed 
lis  fermer  limitB.  In  his  time,  the  Ro- 
man proYince  was  divided  into  the  east'* 
era  {frtmOf  OT  inferior)  and  the  weatem 
part  (teemndot  or  superior).  Two  prov- 
inces were  added  by  Constantine.  The 
of  ancient  B.  derived  their 


oricin  pardy  fhmi  an  arisinal  colony  of 
OmB,  partly  from  a  mixed  bodvof  Gaub 
and  Germans.  The  Cehic  colonists,  ^mt 
the  Britons,  properly  so  called,  living  in 
the  interior  or  the  country,  had  lees  inter- 
eoone  with  forrign  merchants  than  the 
Gaiik»  who  lived  along  the  coasts.  They 
are  ther^re  repreeented  by  the  Romans 
as  less  civilized.  The  Gallic  inhabitants) 
who  had  settled  neaxer  the  searcoa8t,poe- 
soBsed  some  property,  and  were  therefore 
more  easily  intimidated  than  those  tribes 
ifaai  were  disponed  dirough  the  forests 
None  <^  them  cultivated  the'  ground: 
ihej  an  lived  by  raising  cattle  and  hunt- 
ing. Their  dress  consisted  of  skins; 
Hieir  habhadons  were  huts  made  of 
wicker-work  and  covered  with  rushes. 
Their  priests,  the  Druids,  together  with 
the  saared  women,  exercised  a  kind  of 
authority  over  them.  (For  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  see  Great 
BrSmn.) 

BniTAnr,  New ;  a  group  of  islands  be- 
kmgjng  to  Australia  (q.  v.),  and  separated 
^  Dampier's  strait  trom  New  Guinea, 
llie  situation  <vf  these  islands  has  not 
been  very  exacdy  ascertained ;  but  they 
stretch  fiom  about  F  9(y  to  6°  S.  lat.,  and 
from  148''  to  153°  £•  Ion.  Their  extent 
is  equally  uncertain.  tSome  seoffraphers 
include  in  this  group  the  island  of  the 
same  mme.  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover, 
Admiialnr  islands,  and  some  smaller  one& 
Some  of  the  group  are  volcanic  The 
natives  are  Papoas,  and  manage  their  ca- 
noes, scMue  of  which  are  80  feet  lon^, 
with  great  skill  Thev  are  black;  their 
hair  is  curied  and  woolly ;  but  they  have 
neither  the  thick  lips  nor  the  flat  noses  of 
the  Negroes.  Those  of  the  Admiralty 
islands  are  gentle  and  peaceful ;  those  of 
New  Holland  are  warlike.  The  islands 
contain  some  high  mountains,  covered 
with  lofty  trees  to  their  summits.  The 
bread-fiuit-tree,  the  fig-tree,  pepper,  aloes, 
Dutmeff ,  &C.,  are  feund  here.  The  seas 
abound  in  coral  reefs,  which  often  render 
the  navigation  dangerous.  Dampier  first 
discovered  diat  this  archipelago  was  sep- 
arate firom  New  Guinea.  CSicteret  first 
flbowed  that  New  Irekmd  was  separated 
firom  New  Britain  by  the  strut  wfai<^  lie 


otXMaLGtorg^MtkmmuL  These  islands 
hftve  been  also  visiled  by  d'Entreeasteauz, 
Bougainville,  Hunter,  &c.  {&9b  LcM- 
UtrAMs  Vawige,  3  vol8.,4to.,  1796.) 

BaiTAiN,  New ;  a  vast  country  of  North 
America,  lying  round  Hudson's  bay,  north 
and  north-west  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can-* 
ada,  comprehending  Labrador,  New  North 
Wales  and  New  South  Wales,  attached  to 
the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.-— The  face  of 
the  country  is  various.  On  the  south- 
west of  Hudson's  bay,  from  Moose  river 
to  Churchill's  river,  in  some  pans,  fer  the 
distance  of  600  miles  inland,  the  countiy 
is  flat,  marshy,  and  wooded,  in  many 
parts,  with  pines,  birch,  larch  and  wil- 
lows. North  of  Churchill's  river,  and  on 
the  eastern  coast,  it  is  high,  rocky  and 
barren,  every  where  unfit  for  cultivation, 
covered  with  nrasses  of  rock  of  amazing 
nze,  composed  of  fiuidess  valleys  and 
fiid^tful  mountains,  some  of  them  of 
neat  height.  The  valleys  are  full  of 
lakes  fenned  by  rain  and  snow,  and  are 
covered  with  stunted  treeM>ines,  fir,  birch 
and  cedar,  or  juniper.  The  mountains 
have  here  and  there  a  blighted  shrub,  or 
a  little  moss.  The  climate  is  ejctremely 
severe,  and,  in  lat.  60.,  on  the  coast,  veg- 
etation ceases^ — The  principal  rivers  are 
Mackenzie's  river,  Copper-Mine  riven 
Nelson's,  Churchill's,  Albany,  Mooae, 
Seal,  Severn,  Rupert  and  Pokerekesko. 
The  most  considerable  lakes  are  Wiimi- 
peg.  Slave  lake.  Great  Bear  lake,  and 
Atnapescow* — ^The  principal  article  of 
trade  is  fur.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
two  companies,  who  have  several  forts, 
viz.  forts  Prince  of  Wales,  Cbippeyan, 
Alexandria,  Churchill,  .Albany,  Nelson, 
Severn,  &c. — The  wild  animals  are  nu- 
merous, such  as  bears,  beavers,  deer, 
raccoons,  &c.  The  Esquimaux  Indians 
occupy  the  coasts  of  Lalnador :  the  inte- 
rior is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  a  di- 
minutive and  miserable  race. 

BiUTAiviricus  CjiSAR  (Tiberius  Claudi- 
us GrermanicusV  son  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  Messalina,  was  bom  a  few 
days  after  the  accession  of  Claudius  to 
the  throne.  After  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror fit>m  his  expedition  to  Britain,  die 
surname  BrUanmeiu  was  bestowed  on 
the  fether  and  eon.  As  the  eldest  son  of 
the  emperor,.B.  was  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne ;  but  Claudius  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  second  wife,  theambidous 
Agrippina,  to  adopt  Domitius  Nero,  her 
son  by  a  former  marriage,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  B.,  and  declace  him  his 
successor.     The  venal  senate  gave  itp 
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.._,  _  In  the  metti  tiode,  Agrippina, 
under  the  pretext  of  motherly  tenderness, 
strove  to  keep  B.,  os  much  as  possible, 
in  a  state  or  imbecility.  She  removed 
hm  servants,  and  substituted  her  own 
creatures.  Sosilnus,  his  tutor,  was  mur^ 
dered  by  her  contrivance.  She  did  not 
permit  him  to  appear  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace,  and  even  kept  him 
out  of  his  iatfaer^s  sight,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  Was  insane  and  epileptic 
Although,  the  weak  emperor  sliowed  that 
he  penetrated  the  artifices  of  Agrippina, 
yet  his  death,  of  which  she  was  the  au- 
thor, prevented  him  firom  retrieving  his 
eiror.  Nero  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
whHe  B.  continued  m  close  confinement 
In  a  dispute  with  Nero,  Agrippina  tlireat- 
ened  to  place  B.,  who  was  then  14  years 
old,  on  the  throne,  upon  which  Nero 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 

B&iTiNiiiNs;  a  Dody  of -monks  of  the 
order  of  St  Ausustine,  who  received  their 
name  firom  Britmi,  in  Ancona,  which  was 
the  place  of  their  institution.  Their  man- 
ner of  living  was  very  austere.  Thev  ab- 
stained fiom  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  rasted 
fitun  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross  to  Easter,  besides  observing  the 
ftsis  prescribed  by  the  church,  which 
they  were  stinctly  enjoined  to  do  by  the 
rules  of  their  order.  Their  dress  was 
my;  and,  to  distinguish  themselves 
fiom  the  Minorites,  they  wore  nonrdle. 
When  Alexander  IV,  m  1256,  effected 
the  union  of  the  different  congreimtions 
of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  the  firitini- 
ans  became  members  of  this  union. 

British  Amkmc^.  Under  the  general 
name  of  British  America  is  comprehend- . 
ed  all  that  part  of  the  continent  of  North 
Anmica  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  U. 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian 
possessions  in  the  north-west,  and  Green- 
kmd  m  the  north-east  It  consists  of  four 
provinces :  1.  Lower  Canada,  to  which  is 
annexed  New  Britain ;  2.  Upper  Canada; 
3.  New  Brunswick;  4.  Nova  Scotia;  to- 
gether with  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
The  whole  country  is  under  a  governor- 
general,  whose  residence  is  at  Quebec. 
Each  of  the  four  provinces  has  also  a 
lieutenant-governor;  and  Newfoundland 
is  governed  by  an  admiral 

British  CaAinnEL.  [B^EngHghChanr 
ntL) 

British  Musbuii  was  founded  by  su* 
Hans  SkMne,  who,  in  1753,  bequeathed 
his  collection  of  natural  and  artificial  cu- 
riosities, and  his  library,  consisting  of 
50^000  vohmies  of  books  and  MSS.,  to 
the  nation,  on  condition  of  the  payment 


of  £9Q,000to  his  heirs.  Mmitague-hottse, 
one  of  the  lai^est  mansions  in  the  me- 
tropolis^ was  appropriated  to  its  recep 
tion,  and  it  has  since  been  gradually  in- 
creaiBcd  by  gifte,  bequests,  and  purchases 
of  everv  species  of  curiosity — animals, 
vegetables,  minerals,  sculptures,  books, 
MSS.,  &c  The  main  buiMing  is  216 
feet  long  and  57  high ;  the  wings  are  oc- 
cupied £Y  the  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment llie  library  of  printed  books  oc- 
cupies 16  rooms.  The  upper  floor  is 
composed  of  11  rooms,  2  of  which  con- 
tain miscellaneous  collections,  4  contain 
collections  of  natural  history,  and  5  the 
library  of  MSS.,  which  is  extremely  val- 
uable, besides  the  saloon,  containing  the 
minerals.  The  Lansdowne  library  of 
MSS.  consists  of  1245  volumes,  exclusive 
of  rolls  and  charters,  and  contains  the 
Burleigh,  Ciasar  and  Kennet  papers. 
(Goto^^fue  i^  Lanadmmne  MSS^  foBo, 
1819.)  The  Skwne  and  Birch  MSS., 
consisting  of  4437  volumes,  are  valuable. 
(See  Ayscough's  Undueribed  MSS^  2 
vols.,  4to.,  1762.)  The  Harleian  MSS. 
were  collected  bv  Hariey,  Imd  Oxfmd, 
and  form  7639  volumes,  containinj|  40,000 
documenta  {CatalogueqfHarUianMSS^ 
4  vols.,  folio,  1809.)  The  Cottonian  col- 
lection was  ii^ured  by  fire  in  1751.  The 
number  of  articles  is  upwards  of  20,000, 
among  which  is  the  original  of  the  Magna 
CAorln,  and  original  documents  connected 
with  it  (Ciila£igtfe,  folio,  1802.)  There 
are  mai^  other  very  valuable  collections, 
which  we  cannot  enumerate.  The  galle- 
ly,  or  department  of  antiquities,  is  dis- 
tributed m  15  rooms ;  6  of  which  contain 
Greek  and  Roman  sculptures  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  2  are  occupied  with  Egyptian 
sculptures  and  antiquities,  many  of  which 
were  collected  by  the  French,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria,  Sefitember,  1801. 
Salt's  Egyptian  antiquities  have  alio 
been  lately  added.  The  fiunous  Roaetta 
stone  lielongs  to  the  collection.  Other 
rooms  are  occupied  by  terracottas,  the 
Hamilton  vases,  coins  and  m^als,  prints 
and  dra^vings,  tiie  Phijnlian  marbles,  and 
the  Elgin  marbles.  The  anteroom  con- 
tains the  fomous  Barberini  vase,  or,  as  it 
is  ffenerally  called,  the  Portiand  vase, 
.  BaiTTANT,  or  Brxtaoive  ;  formerhr  one 
of  the  lareest  provinces  of  France,  beine 
a  peninsula  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on  all 
sides  except  the  east,  where  it  joined 
Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine  and  Normandy. 
It  now  forms  ^ve  departments  (q.  v.), 
containing  2,532^500  inhabitants,  on  1775 
squtfe  miles.     It  is  supposed  to  hav« 
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received  its  name  from  the  Britons,  who 
were  expelled  from  England,  and  took 
refuge  here  in  the  fifth  century.  It  fcntn- 
ed  one  of  the  duchies  of  France,  till  it 
was  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I,  in 
1532.  The  province  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  B.  Agriculture,  in 
this  territory,  is  very  backward,  and  it  is 
estimated,  that  about  one  half  of  the  sur- 
&ce  lies  waste.  Com  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced in  small  quantities.  Flax  and 
hemp,  apples  and  pears,  are  abundant, 
and  of  ^od  quality.  Cider  is  the  prin- 
cipal dnnk.  Salt  is  made  on  the  coast, 
and  coals,  lead  and  iron  are  found  in  va- 
rious parts.  There  are  manufactures  of 
hemp,  flax  and  iron.  The  fisheries,  also, 
employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Bas-Bretons  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
There  is  also  a  patois  among  them,  called 
Ijueache,  of  which  the  woids  are  princi- 
paDjr  Greek.  The  lower  classes  are  poor 
and  ignorant 

Briza&d.    (See  French  Tktaire.) 

Broach  ;  a  large,  ruinous  town  in  Gu- 
zerat,  Hlndostan,  on  the  Neibuddah.  It 
contains  a  Hindoo  hospital  for  sick  and 
infirm  beasts,  birds  and  msects,  which  has 
considerable  endowments  in  land,  and 
acconoimodates  not  only  animals  consid- 
ered sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  such  as 
monkeys,  peacocks,  &c.,  but  horses,  dogs 
and  cats :  it  has,  also,  in  little  boxes,  an 
assortment  of  lice  and  fleas.  These  ani- 
mals are  fed  only  on  vegetable  food,  and 
are,  generally,  in  a  miserable  condition. 
Near  B.  is  the  celebrated  banian-tree, 
which  has  been  renowned  ever  since  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India, 
and  which,  according  to  the  natives,  was 
capable  of  sheltering  10,000  horsemen 
uiHler  its  shade.  Part  of  it  has  been 
wadied  a«vay  by  the  river,  but  enough 
yet  remains  to  make  it  one  of  the  noblest 
groves  in  the  world.  B  was  captured  by 
the  Enc^  in  IdOa  Lon.  73°  6^  E. ;  lat. 
2P4rN. 

Broach  ;  any  thing  wliich  will  pierce 
through ;  a  pin ;  that  part  of  certain  orna- 
ments by  which  they  are  stuck  on ;  the 
ornament  itself  Among  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  there  are  preservMl,  in  sev- 
eral fimiilieA,  ancient  broaches  of  rich 
workmanship,  and  highly  ornamented. 
Some  of  them  are  inscnbed  with  charac- 
ters to  which  particular  virtues  were  at- 
tributed, and  seem  to  have  been  used  as 
a  sort  of  amulet  or  talisman. 

Broach-to  ;  to  incline  suddenly  to 
windward  of  the  ship's  course  when  she 
sails  with  a  lane  wind;  or, when  she 

"  I  directly  be^re  the  wind,  to  deviate 
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from  her  line  of  coune  with  such  x^^- 
ity  as  to  bring  her  side  to  windward,  and 
expose  her  to  the  danger  of  oversetting. 
The  masts  act  hke  levers  on  the  ship, 
sideways,  so  as  to  overturn  her,  unless 
she  is  relieved  by  the  rending  of  the  sails, 
or  tlie  carrving  away  of  the  masts. 

Broad  Piece;  a  denomination  that  has 
been  given  to  some  English  sold  pieces 
broader  than  a  guinea,  particularly  Caro- 
luses  and  Jacobuses. 

Broadside,  in  a  naval  enffsgement ; 
the  whole  discharge  of  the  artilierv  on  one 
side  of  a  ship  of  war,  above  and  below. — ^A 
squall  of  wmd  is  said  to  throw  a  ship  on 
her  broadside,  when  it  presses  her  down 
in  the  water,  so  as  nearqr  to  overset  her. 

BaoAD-SwoRD ;  a  sword  with  a  broad 
blade,  designed  chief^  for  cuttino,  used 
by  some  regiments  of  cavalry  ana  High- 
land infimtry  m  the  British  service.  It 
has,  m  general,  given  place  to  the  sabre, 
among  the  cavalry.  The  claymore  or 
broad-sword  was  formerly  the  national 
weapon  of  the  Highlanders. 

Brocade  ;  a  stuflT  of  gold,  silver  or 
silk,  raised  and  enriched  with  flowers, 
foliage  and  other  ornaments.  Formerly, 
it  siffnified  only  a  stufif  wove  all  of  gold 
or  nlver,  or  in  which  silk  was  mixed ;  at 
present,  all  stufls,  grognims,  satins,  Uifle- 
tas  and  lustrinss  are  so  called,  if  they  are 
woiked  with  m>wers  or  other  figures. 

Brocxen.    (See  Hartz.) 

Brodt,  a  town  in  Austrian  Gallicia, 
situated  in  the  circle  of  Zloczow,  border- 
ing on  the  Russian  frontier,  includes  2600 
houses,  and  1GJ500  inhabitants,  half  of 
whom  are  Jews,  who  have  a  college  and 
a  school  fi)r  tlie  iiistruction  of  artists  and 
mechanics.  The  commerce,  carried  on 
principally  by  Jews,  is  important,  the 
town  being  very  favorably  situated  for  the 
exchange  of  the  products  of  Poland  fi>r 
the  horses,  black  cattle,  wax,  honey,  tal- 
low, skins,  fius,  anise,  preserved  firuits, 
&C.,  of  Walachia,  the  Crimea,  &c.  B. 
belongs  to  count  Potocki. 

BROEKHUizErf,  Jan  van  (better  knovm 
as  Janus  Broukkusius) ;  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1649.  When  young,  he  lost  his 
&ther,  a  hatter,  and  was  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  one  of  his  relations,  who 
placed  him  vrith  an  apothecary,  though 
ne  desired  to  study  a  learned  profession. 
While  in  this  situation,  he  wrote  verses, 
and  was  encouraged  by  the  applause  of 
the  public.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
militaiy  service  of  his  native  country.  In 
1674,  be  embarked  under  the  command 
of  the  ftjcnous  admual  de  Ruyter,  as  a 
marine,  on  an  expedition  to  the  West 
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India  islands.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Utrecht  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  several  scientific  men,  and  published 
a  collection  of  his  poems  Utrecht,  1684). 
A  splendid  edition  of  them  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1711, 4to.  He  afterwards 
received  a  military  appointment  at  Am- 
steidam,  which  anbrded  him  leisure  fin- 
literary  pursuits.  He  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Sannazarius,  and 
also  of  Palearius's  works,  an  edition  df 
Propertius  (Amsterdam,  1702  and  1726, 
4to.),  and  Tibullus  (Amsterdam,  1708 
and  1727,  4to.),  with  critical  notes.  In 
these  works,  he  displayed  extensive 
knowledge.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
he  received  liis  dismission,  with  the  rank 
of  a  captun.    He  died  in  1707. 

BaooLio ;  a  ftmily  distinffuished  in  the 
annals  of  French  wars  and  French  di- 
plomacy, which  derives  its  origin  fiom 
Piedmont, — 1.  Francois  Marie,  marshal 
of  France,  bom  in  1671,  died  in  1745 ; 
from  1689,  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Germany  and  Italy.  He 
was  also  employed  in  diplomatic  afiairs. 
He  rose  by  degrees,  till,  in  1734,  he  be- 
came marshal  of  France.  In  the  Austrian 
war  of  succeaedon,  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  Bavaria  and  Bohe- 
mia ;  but,  leading  them  back  to  the  fion- 
tiers  of  France,  he  fell  into  disffrace  at 
court—2.  Victor  Fnux^ois,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  preeeding,  likewise  marshal  of 
France,  bom  in  1718,  commenced  his 
career  in  the  battles  of  Guastalla  and  Par- 
ma (1734)  ;  was  engaced  in  all  the  wars 
of  France,  and  was  always  distinguished 
for  his  valor,  though  not  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. Durinff  the  seven  years'  war,  he 
fought  under  d'E^ti^es  at  Hastenbeck, 
and  at  Rossbach  under  Soubise.  He 
was  more  successftil  as  coomiander-in- 
chief  at  Bergen.  The  emperor,  to  rewatd 
him  for  the  victory  obtained  at  that  place, 
created  him  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Dis- 
putes with  Soubise,  who  was  m  particu- 
lar favor  with  madame  de  Pompadour, 
caused  his  recall  and  banishment.  In 
1789,  when  the  revolution  broke  out, 
Louis  XVI  appointed  him  minister  of 
war ;  at  the  same  time,  he  received  the 
command  of  the  troops  that  were  to  keep 
Paris  in  check.  The  desertion  of  the 
national  ffuards  rendered  all  his  efforts 
vain,  and  B.  left  France.  In  the  cam- 
paiffn  of  1792,  he  commanded  a  division 
of  me  hnigrh  without  success.  After  its 
eloee,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  public 
life,  and  died  at  Mflnster  in  1804,  m  the 
86lh  year  of  his  age.— a  Claude  Victor, 


the  third  son  of  Victor  Francis,  on  the 
other  hand,  entered  wholly  into  the  views 
of  the  revolutionary  par^.  He  was  dep- 
uty of  the  nobilitv  orColmar  to  the  states 
general  After  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  he  was  appointed  field- 
marshal  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but, 
upon  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  de- 
crees of  the  10th  of  August,  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  afterwards,  on  the 
same  account,  summoned  befi>re  the  rev- 
olutionary tribunal,  and  led  to  the  guillo- 
tine in  June,  1794. — 1  Cbaries  Francis, 
a  brother  of  Victor  Fran^-ois,  is  known  in 
the  history  of  French  diplomacy  as  the 
head  of  the  secret  ministry  of  Louis  XV. 
Although  B.  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
difficult  office  with  much  ability,  yet,  as 
his  views  were  often  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  of  the  public  ministry,  the  great- 
est and  the  most  ridiculous  confusion  was 
often  produced.  He  was,  therefore,  for- 
mally banished  by  the  kin^ ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  received  secret  mstmctions  to 
continue  his  usual  duties  in  his  exile. 
Under  Louis  XVI,  he  was  not  employed, 
and  died  in  1781. — 5.  Victor,  peer  of 
France,  a  son  of  Claude  Victor:  see  the 
following  article. 

Broglio,  Victor,  duke  of,  peer  of 
France,  bom  in  1785,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  madame  de  StaCl.  His 
grandfather  was  the  marshal  duke  of  B., 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  seven  years' 
war.  His  fiither,  Victor,  notwithstanding 
the  patriotism  which  he  had  always  dis- 
played, fell  a  victim  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  The  son  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  devoted  himself,  at  first,  to 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  But  he  soon 
engaged  in  more  serious  studies,  and  in 
political  afiairs.  He  became  coumellor 
of  srate,  auditor,  military  intendant  in  II- 
lyria  and  Valladolid,  and  was  attached  to 
the  French  embassies  in  Warsaw,  Vienna 
and  IVague.  In  1814,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  chamber  of  pearB,  where  he  gave 
splendid  proofs  of  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  present  state  of  sociem  and 
with  the  legislation  adapted  to  it.  In  the 
trial  of  Ney,  he  was  one  of  the  few  peers 
who  voted  for  bis  acquittal  He  spoke 
with  energy  against  the  laws  of  exception 
and  the  proscription  lists.  At  the  time 
when  the  ministry  was  makioff  efilbrts  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  police,  the  fol- 
lowing observation  of  his  met  with  great 
approbation:  **The  existing  sovemment 
(said  he)  wish  to  know  all  thmgs,  and  to 
confine  this  knowledge  to  themselves. 
Hence  arises  the  inconvenience,  that  the 
public  remains  ignorant  offsets  by  which 
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the  government  are  ^ided,  and  the  gov- 
enunent  of  the  opinions  (f£  the  putmc." 
In  the  debates  upon  the  censorship  of  the 
public  journals,  he  observed:  **A  new 
government  may  more  readilv  grant  free- 
dom of  speech,  as  k  is  not  cau^  upon  to 
defend  former  abuses.  Restrictions  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  prevent  the  min- 
isters from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
real  situation,  and  discredit  them  with  the 
nadon.  The  restraint  of  the  press  can  only 
be  of  importance  to  ministers,  who  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  violent 
party,  with  the  intention  of  allowing  it  an 
unlimited  license."  The  duke  is  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  whole  department 
of  political  economy. 

Broker  ;  an  agent  who  is  employed  to 
conclude  bargains,  or  transact  otner  busi- 
ness, for  his  employer,  for  a  certain  fee  or 
premiu  m.  Brokers  are  of  several  kinds — 
merchandise,  money,  exchange,  ship,  in- 
surance, real  estate,  pawn,  stock  brokers, 
^c  Exchange  brokers  negotiate  notes 
and  Inlls  of  exchange  ;  money  brokers 
exchange  different  kmds  of  money ;  these 
two  clf^ses  are  not  unfrequendy  united. 
Merchandise  brokers  make  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise.  Pawn  broken 
make  it  their  business  to  lend  money 
upon  pawna  Insurance  broken  are 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  procure  in- 
surance o£  vessels  at  sea  or  bound  on  a 
voyage.  They  are,  at  once,  the  agents 
of  the  underwriten  (who  expect  from 
them  a  fUll  disclosure  of  all  circum- 
stances a^cting  the  risk,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  their  premiums!  and  of  the  party 
insured  (who  trusts  to  tnem  for  the  regu- 
larity of  the  contract,  and  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  underwriten).  An  agent  or  broker 
should  not,  therefore,  be  an  insurer ;  for 
he  then  becomes  too  much  interested  to 
settle  with  fairness  the  rate  of  premium, 
the  amount  of  partial  losses,  &c.  Stock 
broken  are  those  who  are  employed  to 
bv^  and  sell  shares  in  the  stocks,  includ- 
ing the  pubUc  funds  of  their  own  and 
other  countries,  bank  stock,  &c  In  the 
U.  States,  broken  are  not  required  to  be 
licensed,  nor  to  ffive  bonds.  In  France, 
the  broken  who  deal  in  money,  exchange, 
merchandise,  insurance  and  stock,  are 
called  agentt  de  cf*^o>ng^  <uid  their  number 
at  Paris  is  fixed  at  w.  The  company  of 
agents  de  change  is  directed  by  a  chamber 
<n  syndics  (chmnbre  gyndieaU)^  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  company.  They  are  obliged 
to  give  Donds  to  the  amount  of  125,000 
francs,  for  die  prevention  of  abuses.  They 
are  also  obtised  to  keep  books,  and  are 
restricted  to  from )  to  i  per  cent,  for  each 


negotiation.  They  are  allowed  to  deal  in 
the  public  funds,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  merchandise, 
&c.  In  London,  the  broken  must  be 
licensed  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  takes 
bonds  for  the  faithful  execution  of  their 
duties.  In  Egypt,  the  Anba  are  the  ex- 
change brokers,  and  are  called  consuls. 
In  the  Levant  and  the  Indies,  the  Jews, 
Armenians  and  Banians  are  the  chief 
broken. 

Brome;  a  peculiar  substance  discov- 
ered in  1826,  and  named  from  the  Greek 
/Jpwfiof,  in  consequence  of  its  disagreeable 
odor.  It  is  obtained  from  the  bittern  of 
sea-water,  or  the  washings  of  the  ashes 
of  sea-weed.  It  is  a  dark-red  liquid,  of 
a  specific  gravity  of  2.965,  highly  volatile, 
ana  emits  copious  red  fumes  at  thd  ordi- 
nary ternjperature  of  the  air.  It  boils  at 
116°.  The  vapor  does  not  sustain  the 
combustion  of  a  candle,  though  several 
of  the  metals  burn  in  it.  It  possesses  the 
bleaching  powere  of  chlorine,  and,  like 
that  sukwtance,  is  eminently  hostile  to 
life ;  a  single  drop  of  it,  placed  upon  the 
bill  of  a  bird,  being  sufficient  to  kill  it. 
With  oxyg;en  and  hydrogen  it  forms  acids. 
Its  properties  h&ve  led  to  the  opinion,  that 
it  might  be  a  compound  of  chlorine  and 
iodine ;  but,  as  neither  of  these  substances 
have  been  detected  in  it,  we  are,  for  the 
present  at  least,  obliged  to  regard  it  as  a 
simple  element 

Bromelia.    (See  Pinc'^^ppU,) 

Bromius  ;  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 

BuozfKHORST,  Peter  van;  a  Dutch 
painter,  bom  at  Delfl  in  1588,  and  died 
m  1661.  He  painted,  with  great  success, 
penpective  views  of  temples  and  church- 
es, enlivened  with  small  but  well  exe- 
cuted human  figures.  In  the  town-house 
of  Delfl  is  his  representation  of  Solomon's 
judgment.— John  van  B.,  born  at  Leyden 
m  1648,  learned  the  art  of  painting  with- 
out any  instruction,  and  attained  to  a  high 
depee  of  perfection.  He  principally 
painted  animals,  and  was  particularly 
successful  in  his  birds.  The  lighmess 
and  brilliancy  of  the  feathen  are  repre- 
sented with  much  truth.  He  was  a 
pastry-cook,  and  painted  merely  for  his 
amusement. — ^Another  John  van  B.,  bom 
at  Utrecht  in  1603,  was  a  painter  on  glass. 
His  works  in  the  new  church  at  Amster- 
dam are  much  esteemed.  He  has  also 
engraved  some  works  of  Cornelius  Poel- 
enburg. 

Bronner,  Francis  Xaver,  bom  in  1758, 
at  Hochstadt,  on  the  Danube,  of  the  low- 
est extraction,  while  a  boy,  entered  the 
Jesuit  college   at  Dilluigen,  as  a  singer 
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He  aftorwards  became  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  as  well  as  to  music  and 
poeby.  He  fled  twioe  &om  the  raonas- 
teiy,  and  took  shelter  in  Ziirich.  In 
1810,  he  was  made  professor  in  Kazan, 
in  Russia,  whence  he  returned  in  1817. 
His  poems,  in  particular  his  piscatory 
idyb,  are  interesting  for  their  truth  and 
simplicity,  and  the  refined  feeling  of 
moral  and  natural  beauty  which  pervades 
them.    He  wrote  his  own  life,  in  3  vols. 

Bronze.  For  the  mode  in  which  this 
metal  is  prepared,  see  Copper,  \ 

Bronzes,  in  archieolo^ ;  works  of  art 
cast  in  bronze.  The  ancients  used  bronze 
for  a  ^at  variety  of  purposes:  arms  and 
other  mstruments,  medals  and  statues,  of 
this  metal,  are  to  be  found  in  all  cabinets 
of  antiquities.  Elgyptian  idols  of  bronze 
are  contained  in  the  British  museum. 
The  nM>st  celebrated  antique  bronze 
statues  are,  the  sleeping  satyr ;  the  two 
youthful  athletes;  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  Rome ;  the 
Hercules  of  the  capitol ;  the  colossal  head 
of  Commodus ;  the  statue  of  deptimius 
Severus  in  the  Borberini  palace.  The 
horses  of  St  Marie,  at  Venice,  are  of  pure 
copper.  On  tables  of  bronze  were  in- 
scribed laws,  edicts,  and  treaties.  3000 
of  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian.  Ba^-reliefs,  vaults,  and 
doors  of  public  edifices,  were  ornamented 
with  decorations  of  the  same  metal.  Ur- 
ban VIII  took  firom  the  Pantheon  alone 
450,000  pounds  of  bronze,  which  he  used 
for  the  ornaments  of  St.  Peter's,  and  for 
the  cannon  of  the  <^astle  of  St.  Angeio. 
One  of  these  was  composed  wholly  of 
bronze  nails,  taken  from  the  portico,  and 
bore  the  inscription,  Ex  dams  trabcdibus 
portieua  Jigrippcs.  The  ancients  consid- 
ered this  metal  as  naturally  pure;  all 
their  instruments  of  sacrifice,  and  sacred 
vessels,  were  therefore  of  bronze.  They 
also  believed  it  endowed  with  the  power 
of  driving  away  spectres  and  mahgnant 
spirits.  (Ov.3fef.vii.226,andfVM^v.441.) 
The  words  moneia  sacra  are  found  only 
on  bronze  medals.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
gods;  and  the  Roman  emperors,  who 
struck  gold  and  silver  coins,  could  not 
strike  them  of  bronze  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  senate ;  hence  tlie  inscrip- 
tion S.  C.  (Senatus  amsuUo).  (For  the 
method  of  casting  in  bronze  among  the 
ancients,  see  Winckelmann's  History  of 
Jbi^  book  iL)  The  modems  have  also 
made  much  use  of  bronze,  particularly 
for  statues  exposed  to  accidents,  or  the 


influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for  casts 
of  celebrated  antiques.  The  mouMs  are 
made  on  the  pattern,  of  plaster  and  brick 
dust  The  parts  are  then  covered  on  the 
inside  with  a  coating  of  clay  as  thick  as 
the  bronze  is  intended  to  be.  The  mould 
is  now  closed,  and  filled  on  its  inside  with 
a  nucleus  or  core  of  plaster  and  brick - 
dust,  mixed  with  water.  When  tliis  is 
done,  the  mould  is  opened,  and  the  clay 
carefully  removed.  The  mould,  with  its 
core,  are  then  thoroughly  dried,  and  the 
core  secured  in  its  position  by  bars  of 
bronze,  which  pass  mto  it  through  tlie 
external  part  of  the  mould.  The  whole 
is  then  Iraund  with  iron  hoops,  and  the 
melted  bronze  is  poured  in  through  an 
aperture  left  for  the  purpose ;  of  course, 
the  bronze  fills  the  same  cavity  which 
was  previously  occupied  by  the  clay,  and 
forms  a  metallic  covering  to  the  core.  It 
is  afterwards  made  smooth  by  mechanical 
means. 

Broneino.  Bronze  of  a  good  quality 
acquires,  by  oxydation,  a  fine  green  tint, 
called  patina  antiqua^  or,  by  the  Romans, 
arugo,  Corinthian  brass  receives  In  this 
way  a  beautiful  clear  green  color.  This 
appearance  is  imitated  by  an  artificial 
process,  called  broazing,  A  solution  of 
sal  ammoniac  and  salt  of  sorrel  in  vine- 
gar is  used  for  bronzing  metals.  Any 
number  of  layers  may  be  applied,  and 
the  shade  becomes  deeper  in  proportion 
to  the  number  applied.  For  bronzing 
sculptures  of  wood,  plaster,  figures,  &rC.  a 
composition  of  yellow  ochre,  Prussian 
blue,  and  lampblack,  dissolved  in  glue- 
water,  is  employed. 

Bronzino,  Angeio,  a  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  and  imitator  of  Michael 
Angeio,  flourished  about  1550.  He  paint- 
ed a  great  number  of  portraits;  and  his 
historical  paintings  are  distinguished  by 
the  striking  and  pleasing  features  of  the 
heads  which  they  contain.  One  of  his 
best  paintings  is  a  Christ,  in  the  church 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  grouping  and  coloring,  as  well 
as  for  the  heads,  many  of  which  are  the 
portraits  of  his  friends  and  contempora- 
ries; yet  it  is  not  altogether  firee  fix»m 
mannerism  and  affectation.  Some  persons 
have  found  fiiult  with  the  nakedness  of 
his  figures.    He  died  at  Florence,  1570. 

Broodino.    (See  Ornithology.) 

Brooklyn,  a  post-town  of  New  York, 
in  King's  county,  on  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island,  separated  from  the  city  of 
New  York  by  East  river.  Population  in 
1810, 4,402 ;  in  1820, 7,175.  The  village 
of  B.,  within  the  township,  is  incorpoiat- 
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ed,  and  has  a  pleaaant  and  soaiewhat 
elevatBd  aituatioD,  opponte  to  the  city  of 
New  Yoiky  from  which  it  is  three  fi>urth8 
of  a  mile  distant  It  is  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage, compactly  and  handsomely  Duik, 
hsTing  various  manuiactures,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade;  and  contained,  in  18St5, 
8,800  inhabitants,  and  5  houses  of  pub- 
lic wonhip.  To  the  east  of  the  village  is 
a  tract  of  land  called  the  fFaUaboght, 
which  is  the  site  of  a  navy-yard,  and 
public  store-houses,  belonging  to  the  U. 
StatesL  Between  B.  and  Fhtbush,  on 
the  south,  a  severe  battle  was  fought 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  between 
the  British  and  Americans,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 

BaooKS,  John,  was  bcvn  in  Medibrd, 
Mass.  in  the  year  1758.  His  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer.  After  receiving  a 
conmion  education  at  the  town  school, 
young*  B.  was  indented  as  au  apprentice, 
according  to  the  prevailing'  custom,  to 
doctor  Simon  Tufts,  for  the  space  of  seven 
years.  He  here  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  the  celebrated  count  Rumford,  wbi^h 
was  continued  by  conrespondence  iMtil 
the  tatter's  death. — ^Ailer  completing  his 
studies,  he  commenced  the  (nractice  of 
his  profession  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Reading ;  but  he  had  not  been  Tong  so 
encaged,  when  the  revolutionary  var 
brMce  out,  and  be  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  company  of  minute  men,  whom 
he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
against  the  British,  on  their  retreat  from 
I^xington  and  Concord. — ^He  was  soon 
after  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
continental  service,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed for  bis  knowledge  of  tactics,  being 
considered  as  second,  in  that  respect,  to 
baron  Steuben  alope,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  duty  of  introducing  a 
unilbrm  system  of  exercise  and  manoeu- 
vresL — ^In  1777,  he  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  had  no  smaU  share  in  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne,  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, at  Saratoga. — When  the  conspiracy 
of  some  of  the  officers  against  the  com- 
mander-in-chief^ in  March,  1783,  hod 
well  nigh  ruined  the  country,  Washing- 
ton rode  up  to  Brooks,  and  requested  him 
to  keep  his  officers  within  quarters,  to 
prevent  their  attending  the  insurgent 
meeting.  Brooks  replied,  **  Sir,  I  have 
anticipated  your  wishes,  and  my  orders 
aie  given.**  Washington  took  him  fay 
the  band,  and  said,  ^  Col<»iel  Brooks,  this 
is  just  what  I  expiected  from  you."  He 
-was  one  of  the  committee  who  brought 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  officers,  express- 
inc  their  abhorrence  of  this  plot,  and  also 
24* 


one  of  that  appointed  by  the  officers  to 
adjust  their  accounts  with  congress. — 
After  the  army  was  disbanded,  colonel 
Brooks  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Medfbrd  and  the  neighboring  towns. 
He  was  soon  after  elected  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  and, 
on  its  extension,  and  new  orgamzation, 
in  the  year  1803^  a  counseUor.  He  was 
for  many  years  major-general  of  the  mi- 
Utia  of  his  county,  and  his  division,  during 
the  insurrection  of  1786,  was  very  effi- 
cient in  the  protection  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. General  Brooks  also  represented 
his  town  in  the  general  court,  and  was  a 
delegate  in  the  state  convention,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocates.  In  the  late  war  with  England, 
he  was  the  adjutant-general  of  governor 
Strong,  and  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
on  his  retirement  from  office,  almost 
without  opposition.  As  governor,  he 
discharged  his  duties  with  signal  a^lity 
and  excellent  temper. — He  was  president 
of  many  literary,  religious,  patnotic,  be- 
nevolent and  professional  societies. — 
Afler  discharging,  for  seven  successive 
years,  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  he 
retired  to  private  life,  and  spent  his  re- 
maininff  years  in  the  town  of  Medfbrd, 
where  he  was  much  beloved.  TTie  in- 
habitants referred  to  him  all  their  dis- 
putes, and  his  decisions  generally  satisfi- 
ed both  parties.  The  death  of  thia  ex- 
cellent man  took  place  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age,  March  1st,  1835. — ^As  a  phy- 
sician, he  wtfl  judicious  and  accurate  m 
his  investigations,  and  clear  in  his  dts- 
cemment ;  prudent  rather  than  bold,  and 
kind  and  attentive  to  his  patients.  His 
mind  was  active,  ardent,  and  indefatiga- 
ble. His  whole  conduct  was  regulated 
by  the  purest  sentiments  of  morality  and 
rclision,  imbibed  at  an  early  period. 

Broom;  a  genus  of  plants  which  in- 
cludes numerous  species.  The  common 
broom  (apartitan  scoparium)  is  a  shrub 
growing  abundantly  on  sandy  pastures 
and  heaths  in  England.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  having  large,  yellow,  butterfly- 
shaped  flowers,  leaves  in  threes,  and  sin- 
gle, and  the  branches  angular.  This  is 
a  handsome  shrub,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  common  plants  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  twip  are  tied  in  bundles, 
and  formed  into  brooms.  Some  persons 
roast  the  seeds,  and  make  them  into  a 
kind  of  cofiee.  The  fibrous  and  elastic 
purts  of  the  bark,  separated  by  soaking 
m  water,  may  be  manufiustured  into  cor- 
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doge,  maltiDg,  and  even  into  a  coarse 
kind  of  olo£.  The  twigs  and  young 
branches  hare  been  successfully  employ- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark  ui  tanning 
leather.  They  may  also  be  rendered  ser- 
viceable as  thatch  for  houses  and  com- 
ricks ;  and  some  persons  mix  them  with 
hops  in  brewing ;  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth« 
er,  in  this  respect,  they  are  wholesome. 
The  flower-buds,  when  pickled,  have, 
occasionaUy,  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
capers.  The  wood,  when  the  dimensions 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  employed 
by  cabinet-makers  for  veneering ;  and  it 
is  stated,  by  doctor  Mead,  that  a  decoction 
of  the  green  tops,  in  conjunction  with 
mustard,  has  been  found  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  dropsy. — Spamsh  hroomy  or  spasi 
(spartium  hmceum),  is  an  ornamental 
flowering  shrub,  common  in  Enflish  gar- 
dens, which  has  opposite  round  branches, 
that  flower  at  the  top,  and  spear-shaped 
leaves.  In  the  province  of  Valencia,  and 
other  parts  of  Spain,  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
from  the  twigs  and  bark  of  this  shrub. 
They  are  plaited  into  mats,  carpets,  cov- 
ering for  plants,  baskets,  ropes,  and  even 
shoes.  A  great  portion  of  these  twigs 
was  formerly  exported  to  diflerent 
French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  par- 
ticularly to  Marseilles;  but,  in  1783,  on 
account  of  the  employment  of  which  it 
deprived  the  Spanish  people  in  woriung 
them,  their  exportation  was  prohibited  by 
the  govemmenL 

Brosses,  Charles  de,  first  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  was  bom  at 
Dijon  in  1709.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  did 
not  neglect  the  arts  and  sciences.  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Roman  his- 
tory produced  in  liim  a  desire  of  visiting 
Italy,  whither  he  went  in  1739.  On  his 
return,  he  published  his  Letters  on  the 
present  Condition  of  the  subterraneous 
City  Herculaneum  (Dijon,  1750).  Ten 
years  afterwards  appeared  his  treatise  on 
the  religious  worship  called  Fetisch.  At 
the  request  of  Bufibn,  who  had  been  his 
friend  from  youth,  he  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Voyages  to  Australia  (1756).  At  that 
time,  it  was  generally  believed  that  there 
was  a  southern  contment,  to  which  De  B. 
gave  the  name  of  Jlfc^efiama.  The  erro- 
neous nature  of  this  supposition  was  first 
made  known  by  Cook.  A  work  of  a 
very  different  kmd  succeeded  this,  and 
displayed  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
autnors  learning.  This  was  a  treatise  on 
the  mechanical  formation  of  languages. 
It  contained,  together  with  many  imper- 


fections, numerous  curious  and  piofoimd 
investigations,  ingenious  coiyecturea,  and 
penetrating  views.  De  B.  employed  him- 
self, through  his  whole  life,  on  a  work 
which  was  held  in  no  slight  estimation 
l^the  learned.  This  was  a  translation 
of  Sallust,  in  which  he  labored  to  supply 
tlie  lost  parts  of  this  historian.  For  this 
purpose,  he  collected  above  700  frannentH 
of  Sallust,  by  means  of  which,  with  some 
important  additions,  he  composed  a  his- 
tory of  the  7ih  century  of  the  Roman 
republic,  displaying  a  great  extent  of 
erudition.  The  work  would  have  been 
received  with  greater  approbation,  if  the 
ffraces  of  style  had  been  joined  to  the 
depth  and  sagacity  of  research  which  it 
manifests.  Though  these  various  labors 
claimed  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  yet 
they  did  not  hinder  him  from  attending 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  died  in 
1777.  The  manuscripts  which  he  left 
were  lost  during  the  revolution. 
Brothei..  (See  Bawdxf-Houtt.) 
Brotherhooo,  Holy.  (See  tk 
dad.) 
Brotherhoods.  (See  FraUmUies,) 
Bkothers  ;  male  children  of  the  same 
father  or  mother,  or  both.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  teim  was  enoployed  to  denote 
more  remote  relations.  Thus,  among  the 
Jews,  Abraham  was  called  the  brothar  of 
Lot,  his  nephew.  By  the  civil  law, 
brothera  and  sisters  stand  in  the  second 
degree  of  consanguinity :  by  the  canon 
law,  they  ate  in  the  first  deg^e.  In  the 
monastic  and  military  orders,  the  members 
were  called  hrothersy  as  being  united  in 
one  family.  In  Europe,  the  kings  ad- 
dress each  other  by  the  title  of  brMer : 
the  president  ef  the  U.  States  uses  the 
same  title  in  addressinff  the  Indian  chiefs 
who  are  sent  to  Udk  with  him. 

Brougham,  Henry,  was  bom  at  Lon- 
don, in  1779.  He  attracted  public  notice, 
originally,  as  one  of  the  principal  contrib- 
utors to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Sound 
learning,  a  terse  and  expressive  style, 
logical  reasoning,  vigor  and  independence 
of  thought,  were  the  distinfuiahing  traits 
of  his  compositions.  But  his  efforts  as  a 
parliamentary  orator,  as  an  advocate,  and 
as  a  pubhc  benefactor,  have  given  him 
the  most  extensive  reputation,  and  Mased 
him  to  an  enviable  lie^ht  in  public  opin- 
ion. As  an  advocate,  he  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  English  bar;  and  the 
variety  of  his  talents  and  acquisitioBs 
have  served  to  reflect  credit  upon  his  char- 
acter as  a  lawyer ;  wliile  the  solid  foot- 
ing of  professional  eminence  has  commu- 
nicated authority  and  weight  to  his  exer 
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tioMisothttrwilksof  lift.  His  prolw- 
mnal  couise  Jbas  boen^  to  a  eonaiaefabto 
dfigree,  maocmtod  with  Iub  politicsl  ca- 
reer,  in  oonsequence  oi  the  diflerenoes 
between  George  IV,  when  jninoe-regent, 
and  the  then  princess  of  Wales.  Dming 
the  discuanona  relative  to  her  conduct  and 
affidn,  he  acted  as  her  counsel ;  and  af^ 
terwards,  on  the  aeceasion  of  George  IV, 
when  queen  Caroline  daimed  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  queen-consort,  B.  was 
appomted  her  attoiiiey-genera],  and  acted 
in  that  capacity  at  her  trial.  Of  course,  he 
belonged  to  the  opposition  party ;  and  he 
lias  consistently  maintained  the  principles 
of  the  whigs  down  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  responsible  part  he  took  in 
behalf  of  queen  Caroline  secured  to  him 
the  regard  of  her  friends  and  of  the  op« 
position.  But  he  possesses  more  sohd 
claims  to  the  respect  of  the  liberal  party, 
from  his  labors  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  ocHnmons.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned his  efforts  to  procure  a  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  council ;  his  opposition  to 
the  leather  tax ;  his  opinions  on  the  tib«r- 
ty  of  the  press ;  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
popular  education ;  and,  recently,  his  at- 
tempts to  procure  a  reform  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws.  On  all  occasions, 
he  has  acted  with  purity  and  independ- 
ence, and  has  proved  himself  above  mere 
personal  conaidemtions.  Although  he 
never  took  office,  yet  he  i%  unquestiona- 
bly, the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
house.  The  variety  of  his  powers  and 
attainments  is  not  the  least  of  his  ckdma 
to  attention,  PreCmment  as  a  roan  of 
science,  a  literary  man,  a  statesman,  law- 
yer and  orator,  and  throwing  himselC 
with  energy  and  success,  into  all  these 
different  departments  of  intellectual  pur- 
suit, he  necessarily  occupies  a  large  space 
in  the  public  eye.  Ab  an  orator,  he  is 
neither  finished  nor  accurate  in  style,  but 
his  characteristics  are  ingenuity  and  force 
of  ai^gument,  quickness  and  strength  of 
sarcasm,  and  a  prompt,  vigorous,  impas- 
sioned style  of  reascModng,  which  ren- 
der him,  as  an  antagonist  in  debate,  al- 
ways redoubtable,  and  often  irresisdUe. 
In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  to  various  sdeu'* 
t^  journals,  we  may  mention,  among  his 
-publications,  the  following: — ^1.  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers;  2  vols.,  8vo.,  160a  9. 
On  the  State  of  the  Nation.  3.  Speech 
on  the  State  of  Commerce  and  Manuftc- 
tures;  1813.  4.  Speech  at  Liverpool; 
ISia.  5.  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Education  of  ^  Paopk ;    1885.     6. 


Speech  on  the  State  of  die  Law;  1898^ 
Tiie  reputation  which  be  has  hitherto  ac- 
quired by  his  occasional  effinrts,  upon 
tempomy  and  transient  sulneets,  is  splen- 
did;  but  he  is  now  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  deeper  and  more  milliant  feme,  by 
his  unwearied  industiy  in  the  cause  of 
popular  insuruction  and  of  legal  reform. 
As  to  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  tliat 
his  principles  on  the  subject  of  extending 
the  elements  of  knowledge  among  the 
middling  or  lower  classes,  have  met  with 
tlie  most  decided  suf^it,  and  are  tlie 
basis  of  much  that  is  now  doing  for  their 
improvement  His  propositions  of  legal 
reform  having  been  brought  forward  but 
lately,  the  result  remains  to  be  seen ;  but 
the  reception  thev  have  met  with  augurs 
auspiciously  for  the  result.  His  life,  we 
hope,  will  ionff  be  spared  to  his  country. 

mouoHToirs  Archifelaoo  ;  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  islands,  rocky  islets  and 
rocks,  in  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  on 
the  west  coast  of  North  America ;  so  call- 
ed from  an  E^fldishman,  who  discovered 
them  in  1790.  Lon.  2329  56"  to  333°  40" 
E. ;  lat  50°  3y  to  5P  N. 

BaoussoNET,  Piene  Marie  Auffuste, 
physician  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  1761,  first  introduced  the  lin- 
nnan  system  into  France.  Daubenton, 
thourii  an  opponent  of  linnieus,  made 
him  his  substitute  in  the  edUge  de  JFWmee, 
and,  in  1784,  his  assistant  in  ttie  veterina- 
ry school.  B.  read  several  valuable  pa- 
pen  befora  the  academy,  and  was  chosen 
a  member*  As  secretary  of  the  agricul- 
tural society  at  Paris,  be  pubUsheid  the 
useful  VAimkt  rumfo  o«  CisimiritT  h 
rXJsagt  tUi  CuUwateun,  and  caused  the 
first  nock  of  Merino  sheep  to  be  introdu- 
ced from  Spain,  and  Angora  goats  fi^m 
the  Levant  In  1789,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  assembly,  and,  al- 
though he  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 
political  disputes,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  convention  as  a  Girondist  He  esciup- 
ed  to  Madrid,  but  was  obliged,  by  the 
royalist  hnigr^s^  to  fiy  from  that  place. 
By  the  asaiBtance  of  his  fiiend  sir  Joseph 
Banks,  he  embarked  in  an  English  ves- 
sel for  India.  A  storm  forced  the  vessel 
into  the  harbor  of  Usbon,  where  he  soon 
met  with  new  persecutions.  Under  tlie 
title  of  physician  to  the  American  consul 
at  Morocco,  he  went  to  Afiica,  and  reas- 
sumed  his  botanical  studies.  His  name 
was  fbially  struck  finom  the  list  of  emi- 
mnts.  He  was  made  consul  at  Moan- 
dore,  and  at  the  Canaries,  and,  in  loM^ 
member  of  the  eoips  UfiMif.  He  died, 
in  1807,  from  the  consequences  of  a  foil 
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he  had  met  with  eome  time  before,  by 
which  he  lost  his  memory  for  aU  proper 
names  and  other  subetantiTes,  but  had  ad- 
jectiTes  in  abundance  at  his  command. 
His  manuscripts  are  of  great  value. 

BaowER.    (See  Brmnver.) 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  greatly  dis- 
tincuished  as  a  novelist,  and  the  editor  of 
,  various  periodical  wotka,  was  bora  in  the 
•city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1771.  He  was 
remaikable  in  his  childhood  for  his  at- 
tachment to  books,  and,  at  the  age  of  16, 
After  having  received  a  liberal  education, 
had  already  formed  plans  of  extensive 
literary  works.  The  profesnon  of  which 
he  made  choice  was  the  law.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Phikdelphia  bar,  but,  during  the  term 
intended  for  preparatory  leeal  study,  was, 
in  &ot,  principally  occupied  with  uteraiy 
pursuits ;  and,  vi^en  the  time  approached 
for  his  admission  into  the  courte,  he  te- 
nounced,  idtogether,  the  lesal  career  from 
constitutional  timidity,  ana  an  invincible 
dislike  to  the  scenes  which  courts  present 
His  fiiends  remonstrated  and  reasoned  in 
vain.  The  youth  desired  only  retirement 
and  the  employments  of  a  student  and  an 
author.  The  dehcacy  of  his  frame,  more- 
over, incapacitated  hrni  for  the  bustle  of 
business  and  all  athletic  amusements. 
'  During  frequent  visits  to  New  Yoric,  he 
became  intimate  with  a  literary  club,  who 
fostered  his  devotion  to  letters,  and  in- 
creased his  eaceraess  to  be  conspicuous 
as  a  writer.  He  kept  minute  journals, 
indited  essays  and  dissertations,  and  cul- 
tivated, with  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
arts  of  composition. — ^The  fim  novel 
which  he  wrote  was  entitled  Sky  Walk. 
It  was  never  published,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  printer,  who  had  undertaken 
to  issue  it  at  his  own  risk.  Parts  of  it 
were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
ductions by  which  B.  became  so  advan- 
tageously known  to  his  country  and  Great 
Britain.  The  first  of  these  was  the  novel 
called  Wieland,  which  appeared  in  1798. 
It  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  pow- 
erful and  original  romance.  The  next 
published,  in  the  following  year,  was  Or- 
mond,  or  the  Secret  Witness,  which  had 
neither  the  success  nor  the  merit  of  the 
other,  but  still  exhibits  uncommon  pow- 
ers of  invention  and  description.  At  this 
time,  B.  had  be|[un  no  less  than  Htb  nov- 
els, two  of  which — ^Arthur  Mervyn  and 
Edg^  Huntley— wrere  completed  and 
sent  forth  almost  inunediatefy.  In  Ar- 
thur Mervyn,  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fover,  which  the  author  had  witnessed  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  are  painted 


with  teirific  truth.  All  these  composi- 
tions abound  both  vrith  excellences  and 
foults,  and  bear  a  character  of  originality. 
In  1801,  he  published  another  novel-- 
Clara  Howard — less  open  to  exception, 
but  also  less  deserving  of  praise.  Its  form 
is  different  from  that  of  the  others,  being 
epistolaiT.  The  last  of  his  novels  was 
Jane  Talbot,  originally  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1804.  It  is  deficient  m  interest, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  inferior  to  its 
predecessors.  In  April,  1799,  B.  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  the  Monthly 
Maffazine  and  American  Review.  This 
wonc  he  continued  with  great  industry 
and  ability  until  the  end  of  the  year  1800. 
He  wrote  abundantly  for  it  Circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  relinquish  it; 
but,  in  1805,  he  commenced  another 
journal,  with  the  title  of  the  Literary 
Magazine  and  American  Register;  and, 
in  this  undertaking,  he  persevered  for  five 
years.  His  prolific  pen  gave  birtii  to 
three  large  political  pamphlets  in  the 
same  mterval.  Their  respective  tities  are, 
an  Address  to  the  Government  of  die  U. 
States  on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
French,  and  on  the  late  Breach  of  Treaty 
by  the  Spaniards;  the  British  Treaty; 
and  an  Address  to  the  Congress  of  the  U. 
States  on  the  Utility  and  Justice  of  Re- 
strictions on  Foreicn  Commerce,  widi 
Reflections  on  Foreign  Trade  in  general, 
and  the  fiiture  Projects  of  America.  In 
1804,  B.  married  Miss  Linn,  a  sister  of 
the  amiable  and  popular  poet,  the  rever- 
end doctor  John  Blair  Linn.  The  match 
proved  eminentiy  happy.  In  1806,  be 
entered  upon  a  new  work,  a  semi-annual 
American  Register,  five  volumes  of  vriiieh 
he  lived  to  complete  and  puUish.  It  is 
now  and  must  long  be  consulted  as  a 
valuable  body  of  eimala. — ^We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  delicacy  of  B.^  con- 
stitution. It  had  a  tendency  to  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  his  sedentary  and 
studious  habits  unfortunately  aggravated. 
In  1809,  it  was  discovered  that  his  lungs 
were  seriously  afiected,  and  he  then  con- 
sented to  travel  for  the  recoveiy  of  his 
health.  The  remedy,  however,  was  ap- 
plied too  late.  In  November  of  that  year, 
after  an  excursion  into  the  states  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  he  betook  himself 
to  his  chamber,  as  he  thought,  for  a  fow 
days;  but  hia  confinement  lasted  until 
February,  and  ended  only  whh  his  life. 
He  expired  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  at 
the  a^  of  39.  Among  his  manuscripta, 
an  unfinished  system  of  geography  was 
found,  to  which  Ins  firiends  have  ascribed 
rare  merit.    He  was  widely  and  critically 
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eonvenant  with  geography  «iid  histoiy, 
and,  therefore,  puliculariy  quidified  to 
produce  a  mipenor  system  of  this  kind. 
His  knowledge  of  the  French  language  is 
evinced  in  his  accurate  translation  of 
Vohiey's  Travels  in  the  U.  State|.— B. 
was  a  man  of  romantic  temper,  benevo- 
lent heart,  pregnant  invention,  extensive 
attainments  and  prodigious  industry.  His 
colloquial  powers  were  considerable,  but 
rarely  indulged  in  mixed  societv.  He 
was  reserved,  but  not  unsociaL  He  could 
be  taxed  with  no  excess,  save  that  of  ap- 
plication. His  moral  chaneter  has  no 
suiin.  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of 
human  beings.  In  person,  he  was  of  the 
middle  size,  and  bore  the  marks  of  a 
valetudinarian  and  literary  devotee^-— The 
writings  of  B.  were  admired  and  current 
durinc  his  life.  Even  his  novels,  how- 
ever, fell,  after  his  death,  into  comparative 
oblivion  at  home,  and  remained  so  until 
they  be^,  not  l<mg  since,  to  he  read  and 
paised  m  England.  An  edition  of  them 
m  6  vols.  8vo.  was  printed  in  Boston  in 
1828.  Their  leading  traits  are,  a  rich  and 
correct  diction,  variety  of  incident,  vivid 
Bcenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  a  minute  devel- 
opement  and  strong  display  of  emotion, 
and  a  powerful  use  of  wonderful  phe* 
nomena  in  the  physical  Acuities  and 
habits  of  man.  Almost  all  is  new  and 
strange  in  his  machinery  and  situations ; 
but  he  deals  too  much  in  the  horrible  and 
criminaL  Extravagant  and  consummate 
depravity  actuates  too  many  of  his  char* 
acters.  His  soenes  mav  rivet  attention, 
and  his  plots  excite  the  keenest  curiosity ; 
yet  they  pain  the  heart  beyond  the  privi- 
^ge  of  notion,  and  leave  m  the  imagina- 
tion ooiy  a  crowd  of  terrific  phantasms. 
None  of  his  novels  can  be  said  to 


unity  in  the  details,  or  to  he  finiatied  in 
the  (general  design  and  execution.  These 
merits  were  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  of  his  workmanship,  and 
the  number  of  distinct  performances  in 
which  his  fency  and  pen  were  engaged 
at  the  same  time. 

Brown,  Gcoiige,  count,  an  Irishman, 
bom  in  1698,  studied  at  Limerick,  and 
entered  the  Russian  service,  in  1790,  as 
lieutenant,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  wan,  and  was  three  times 
made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  skive  by  the 
Turks.  In  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
some  secrets  of  the  divan,  he  was  made 
m^or-general  in  the  Russian  army.  In 
the  battle  of  Zomdorf,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Prussians,  and  disabled,  by 
woimds,  for  future  military  services. 
Notwithstanding  his  bold  remonstrBnces 


a^^ainst  the  Danish  war,  Peter  HI  made 
him  governor  of  Livonia,  in  which  post 
he  remained  30  years,  and  was  not  less 
honored  by  Catharine  II.  He  died  i'^ 
1792. 

Brown,  John,  M.  D.,  the  founder  of 
the  Brunonian  syatom  in  physic,  was  bom 
at  Buncle  in  Berwickshire,  m  1735.  His 
parents  apprenticed  him  to  a  weaver,  but, 
it  being  discovered  that  he  possessed  abil- 
ities superior  to  his  occupation,  he  was 
sent  to  a  grammar-school.  Havinj^  Im- 
bibed a  considerable  portion  of  rehglous 
enthusiasm,  he  looked  fbrward  to  the 
ministerial  office,  among  the  strict  sect  of 
seceders.  Upon  some  disgust,  however^ 
he  changed  nis  mind,  and,  in  175^  en- 
tered himself  as  a  student  of  divinity  in 
the  university  at  Edlnbuq^h.  His  theo- 
logical predilecdon  gradiuJly  forsaking 
him,  afler  officiating  as  the  u^er  of  the 
school  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1708,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  physic  He 
was  admitted,  as  an  indigent  scholar,  to  a 
gratuitous  attendance  on  the  lectures,  and 
obtained  the  patronage  of  doctor  CuUen^ 
who  employed  him  as  a  tutor  in  his  own 
fiunily.  During  this  course  of  study,  he 
mamed,  and  set  up  a  boarding-house,  but 
fidled,  and  became  bankrupt  About  this 
time,  by  a  long  course  of  meditation  on 
the  animal  system,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
own  mind,  directed  by  some  rrading,  but 
seconded  by  little  or  no  aid  from  praotical 
observation,  he  elaborated  a  new  Aeoiy 
of  medicine.  The  result  was  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Ekmtntm  Medicmct,  which  he 
further  exdkuned  in  a  course  of  private 
lectures.  B.  scrapled  at  no  means  to 
push  his  doctrines.  A  new  medical  lan- 
guage was  introduced;  ideas  totiJly  at 
variance  with  former  opinions  were  main- 
tained ;  and  the  most  virulent  .abuse  of 
the  regular  professors  of  the  university 
was  perseveringly  uttered.  At  length, 
mined  in  reputation  and  invc^ed  in  his 
circumstances,  he  repahed,  in  1786;  to 
London.  Here  he  endeavored  to  excite 
attention  by  his  Observations  on  the  Old 
Systems  or  Physic,  but  without  success^ 
and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  probably 
produced  bv  laudanum,  which  he  was  m 
the  habit  of*^  taking  when  common  spirits 
fiuled  to  excite  him  sufficiently.  The  opin- 
ions of  B.,  althouffh  not  admitted  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  form  in  which  he  pffo- 
posed  them,  made  a  considerable  chiuaga 
m  medical  hmguace  and  doctrines,  not 
only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  principid 
sehoob  of  Europe,  his  EUmtnU  and  Ob* 
servations  having  been   tranalated  and 
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published  at  more  than  one  place  on  the 
continent.  His  object  was  to  simplify 
medicine,  by  arranginff  both  diseases  and 
1  ^medial  powers  into  lar|;e  and  strongly- 
n^aiked  claases.  He  divided  all  diseases 
sthenic  and  asthenic,  or  those 


into  stbemc  and  asttaenic,  or  those  in 
which  excitement  is  too  |peat  or  too  little, 
and  all  curative  means  mto  such  as  in- 
crease or  diminish  excitement  The  sys- 
tem has  been  useful  in  overturning  fiuse 
and  trifling  analogies,  and  in  leamng  to 
a  full  trial  of  vi^rous  remedies;  but 
in  practice  it  is  round  impossible  to  act 
on  ideas  so  general  and  abstract  The 
best  edition  of  the  Elnglisb  transktiou  of 
the  Ek$nenia  is  that  revised  and  correct- 
ed by  doctor  Beddoes,  with  a  biographi- 
calpre&ce. 

Bkowif,  Robert,  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
gious sect,  first  called  Brmomdi^  and  af- 
terwards indqfendenU^  was  bom  of  an 
ancient  ftmily  in  Rutlandshire,  and  studied 
at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1580,  he  began 
openly  to  attack  the  government  and  lit- 
urgy of  the  chureh  of  England  as  anti- 
Christian.  He  tot  ascended  the  pulpit 
at  Norwich  in  1581,  where  he  succeeded 
in  converting  a  number  of  Dutch,  who 
had  a  congregation  there,  to  hfo  opinions, 
for  which  ne  was  brought  before  the  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners,  to  whom  he 
behaved  so  rudelv,  that  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  but  soon  obtained  a  release.  He 
then  went  to  Middleburg,  in  Zeahind, 
with  his  followers,  and  wrote  a  book 
cdled  A  TVeoKfe  of  RtformaHon  toUhout 
tarrying  fur  any  Man,  In  1585,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and,  as  he  still  labor- 
ed to  gain  converts,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  bishop  of  Peterborough. 
This  censure,  joined,  perhaps,  with  Uie 
evaporation  of  his  zeal,  induced  him  to 
submit;  and,  in  1590,  he  was  [nresentedto 
a  living  in  Northamptonshire,  of  which 
he  received  the  emoluments  without  dis- 
charsing  the  duties.  In  other  respects, 
too,  his  morals  were  licentious,  so  that  he 
retained  little  of  the  austerity  of  the 
founder  of  a  sect  After  leading  a  tuibu- 
lent  life,  this  extFaordinaiy  character  died 
in  1630,  in  Northampton  jail,  where  he 
had  been  sent  for  assaulting  a  constable  and 
insulting  a  magistrate.  The  sect  of 
Brownists  was  mr  fix>m  expiring  with 
theur  founder,  but  spread  so  as  to  become 
a  great  object  of  alarm ;  and  a  Inll  was 
brou^t  into  pariiament  which  inflicted 
on  them  veiy  severe  pains  and  penalties. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  name  of 
Brownists  was  merged  in  that  of  Congre- 
ntionalists  or  Independents  (q.  v.),  under 
the  latter  of  which  tities  they  formed  a 


powerful  party  in  the  cx>minonwealth,  and 
were  veiy  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  successors,  it  is  remarkable,  hav& 
for  the  most  part,  graduaUy  adopted 
Brownist  principles  in  relation  to  church 
govei^iment 

Brown,  doctor  Thomas ;  an  inseniouB 
writer  on  metaphysics  and  moraJa  He 
was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1778,  and  was 
educated  at  the  high-scliool,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  obtained  the  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  distinguished  him- 
self^ at  a  very  early  age,  by  an  acute  re- 
view of  the  medical  and  physiological 
theories  of  doctor  Darwin,  in  a  work  en- 
titied  Observations  on  Dmrwin's  Zoono- 
mia,  8vo.  This  work  introduced  him  to 
the  academy  of  physics,  of  which  Mac- 
kenzie, Jeffery  and  brougham  were  mem- 
bers. It  was  this  society  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  the 
first  contributors  sent  their  papen  gratu- 
itouslv.  B.  wrote  the  review  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  in  the  second  number, 
but,  beinff  displeased  with  some  fiberties 
taken  wiui  one  of  his  papera  intended  for 
the  fourth  number,  his  connexion  with  it 
was  terminated.  He  also  published  some 
poems,  which  displayed  considerable  tal- 
ent His  principal  poetical  work  is  the 
Paradise  of  Coquettes,  London,  1814. 
But  he  chiefly  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  his  metaphyseal  speculations;  and  his 
last  work,  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind,  aflbids  ample  proof  of  his 
merit  as  a  profound  and  original  thinker. 
He  died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  April 
2,1820. 

Brown,  William,  the  celebrated  admi- 
ral of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
finom  whence  he  emigrated  to  Baltimore, 
in  the  U.  States,  in  17^  being  then  about 
14  yeara  of  age.  He  was  employed  in 
the  American  mercantile  manne  until 
1796,  when  he  was  impressed  by  a  British 
man-of-war.  He  contmued  partiy  in  the 
English  navy  and  partiy  in  the  merchant 
service  until  1814,  when,  being  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  the  conomand  of  an  En^ish 
merchant-ship,  durins  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, he  was  induced  to  enter  into 
the  naval  service  of  the  countrv.  Being 
appointed  to  the  conunand  of  tne  repub- 
lican flotilla  of  two  brig^  three  corvettes 
and  a  schooner,  he  put  to  sea  in  A|ml, 
1814,  and  engaged  some  ships  of  the 
Spaniards,  ofl^  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia. 
In  the  ensuing  May,  a  more  decisive  en- 
gagement took  place  off  Monte  Video,  in 
which  four  of  the  enemy's  vessels  were 
^ther  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  rest 
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d&|)ened.  This  victory  enabled  B.  to 
blockade  Monte  Video,  and  thus  contrib- 
ute oflKntiany  to  bring  about  the  surren- 
der of  that  city,  wfich  speedily  took 
plaoe« — B.  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
admiral ;  and,  there  beinc  no  further  oc- 
casion for  his  services  in  the  river  La 
Plata,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  he  planned  an  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  For 
some  time  he  cruised  with  great  success, 
making  many  rich  prizes  from  the  Span- 
iards, who  had  no  force  in  those  seas  ad- 
equate to  oppose  him.  He  was  daring 
enough  to  attack  Callao,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  afterwards  made  a  similar  at- 
tempt to  gain  possession  of  Guayaouil. 
But,  on  the  latter  occasion,  his  flaff-snip, 
the  Trinidad,  grounded  on  the  sands  un- 
der the  guns  of  a  batteiy,  and  he  was 
(^liged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  He 
remained  in  confinement  but  a  few  days, 
being  exchanged  for  the  governor  of 
Guayaquil,  don  Manuel  Mendiburu,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  one  of  his 
cruisers.  In  May,  1816,  he  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  Buenaventura  with  the  cor- 
vettes Hercules  and  Hawk,  and  entered 
into  communication  with  the  government 
of  Popimm,  fbr  the  purpose  of  selling 
some  01  the  property  taken  fit>m  his 
prizes,  and  obtainmg  supplies.  At  this 
time,  the  patriot  cause  in  New  Grenada 
was  in  its  most  desperate  condition,  Mo- 
rillo  having  overrun  the  whole  country, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Santa  F^. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  republican 
leaders,  who  were  fiying  for  their  lives, 
took  the  road  fbr  Buenaventura,  hoping 
to  escape  on  board  B.'s  vessels.  But,  the 
Spaniards  havinff  gained  possession  of 
Cnoco,  B.  found  it  necessary  to  put  to  sea 
precipitately  in  the  Hercules,  scuttllnff  the 
Ham,  and  abandoifing  a  number  of  his 
seamen,  who  were  on  shore,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  merchandise. — After 
having  gready  amioyed  the  Spanish  com- 
merce in  the  Pacific,  and  sent  a  number 
of  his  prizes  to  Buenos  Ayres,  he  return- 
ed in  me  Hercules,  with  a  rich  booty  on 
board,  to  enjoy  the  fivits  of  his  intrepidity 
and  enterprise.  Finding  the  La  Plata 
blockaded  by  the  Portuguese,  and  his 
vessel  needing  repairs,  he  determined  to 
proceed  either  to  the  West  Indies  or  the 
U.  States.  On  the  wtnr,  he  was  ciqptured 
by  the  British  ship  of  war  Brazen,  cap- 
tain Sinclair,  carried  into  Antigua,  and 
condemned  by  the  admiralty  court,  upon 
allegations  so  fiivolous  and  unreasonable 
as  to  afford  good  cause  to  charge  the 
eaptois  or  the  court  with  corrupt  and 


aibitniT  conduct^— Owing  to  this  unjust 
proceeiung,  B.  lived  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
retirement,  and  almost  in  poverty,  until 
the  war  with  Brazil  commenced.  This 
event  brou^t  him  once  more  into  notice, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
no  small  share  of^ naval  reputation.— As 
admiral  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  repub- 
lic during  this  war,  B.  has  displayed  un- 
common bravery,  activity  and  skill,  hav- 
ing been  generally  successful  in  his 
muitary  enterprises.  But,  owing  to  the 
straitened  means  of  the  republican  gov- 
ernment, his  courage  has  generally  been 
wasted  upon  small  enterprises,  which 
have  signaiized  his  talents  and  prowess  on 
many  brilliant  occasions,  but  produced  no 
decisive  effect  upon  the  war. 

BaowifE,  Maximilian  Ulysses,  count, 
field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service, 
bom  at  Bile,  in  1705.  His  father,  Ulys- 
ses de  Browne,  left  Ireland  in  1^,  as  a 
follower  of  king  James  II,  became  colo- 
nel in  the  Austrian  service,  and  died  in 
1721.  The  son  served  from  his  early 
youth  in  the  imperial  army ;  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Italian  war,  in  particu- 
lar, in  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalla ; 
and,  in  1739,  was  made  lieulenant-field- 
marahal.  In  the  Silesian  wars,  B.  serv- 
ed with  zeal  and  ability ;  the  15th  June, 
1746,  he  gained  the  batde  of  Piacenza 
against  the  French,  took  the  pass  of 
K)chetta,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Savona.  In  1752,  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  city  of  Prague,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Bohemia ;  and,  in 
1756,  when  king  Frederic  II  attempted 
to  penetrate  through  Saxony  to  Bohemia, 
he  was  appointed  field-maishal.  Octo- 
ber 1, 175o,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Lowositz, 
but,  seven  days  after,  advanced  towards 
Saxony,  to  rescue  the  Saxon  troops,  who 
wero  surrounded  between  Pima  and 
Konigstein.  Although  he  did  not  effect 
this  purpose,  he  forced  the  Prussians  to 
evacuate  Bohemia,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, rewarded  with  the  order  of  the 
golden  fieece.  Frederic  invaded  Bohe- 
mia a  second  time  with  his  whole  force, 
and.  May  6, 1757,  the  battle  of  Prague 
was  fought  B.  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
field,  and  was  carried  to  Prague,  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  in  June,  1757.  Frea- 
eric  II  called  him  his  master. 

Browne,  Simon ;  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious dissenting  divine,  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinary  species  of  mental  de- 
rangement, bom  about  1680.  He  preach- 
ed for  some  time  at  Portsmouth;  after- 
wards at  the  Old  Jewry,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal congregations  of  Dissenters  in  Lon- 
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doD.  Here  be  publudied  a  volume  of 
hymnei  and  one  of  eermoD&  In  17^ 
the  \om  of  bis  wife  and  odIt  bod  threw 
him  into  a  eettled  melancholT,  attended 
with  the  penuaaion,  that  God  had  anni^ 
faHated  in  him  the  thinking  substance, 
and  utterly  divested  him  of  conscious* 
neas;  and,  although  he  retained  the  hu- 
man shape,  and  me  facuhy  of  speaking 
in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  others  ra- 
tional, he  had  all  the  while  no  more  no- 
tion of  what  he  said  than  a  parrot.  He, 
therefore,  thought  himself  no  longer  a 
moral  agent,  or  a  subject  of  reward  or 
punishment,  and,  desistinff  from  his  func- 
tions, could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  join 
in  any  act  of  wonhip,  public  or  private. 
This  persuasion,  which  remained  with 
him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  at  first  tempted 
him  to  commit  suicide ;  but  he  at  length 
became  calm,  and  appeared  uneasy  only 
when  his  friends  appeared  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  his  assertions.  Notwithstanding 
this  alienation  of  mind,  his  faculties,  iu 
other  respects,  were  in  full  vigor,  which 
he  proved  by  various  publications,  in- 
cluding the  compiUtUon  of  a  dictionary. 
This,  he  observed,  **  was  nothing  tliat  re- 
quired a  reasonable  souL"  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  published  several 
clearly-written  theological  pieces,  and, 
among  the  rest,  a  defence  of  revelation. 
So  strong,  however,  was  his  delusion, 
that,  in  a  dedication  to  queen  Caroline, 
which  his  friends  would  not  permit  him 
to  publish,  but  which  appeared  in  the 
88th  number  of  the  Adventurer,  he  de- 
scribe his  deprivation  of  a  soul  with 
great  fbrce  of  expression,  and  even  pa- 
thos.   He  died  in  1732,  aged  55. 

BaowHE,  sir  Thomas,  a  physician  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1605. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  settled  at  Norwich,  where  he  acquired 
extensive  practice  and  reputation.  In 
164SL  he  published  his  famous  work,  en- 
titled Hdigio  MaUciy  which  was  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  In  1646, 
his  literary  character  vras  still  further  ex- 
alted by  his  Pseudodoxia  EpidendceLj  or 
Treatise  on  Vulgar  Eitors,  a  woric  of  ex- 
traordinary learning.  In  1658,  his  Ify- 
drioUiMaf  or  Treatise  on  Um^Burial,  ap- 
peared, vrith  his  Garden  of  Cyrus.  In 
1665,  he  was  eonstituted  an  honorarv 
member  of  the  eoUege  of  pfaysiciana,  and, 
all  1671,  Cfaaries  II  conferred  on  faim  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  He  died  in  1683. 
Fmey  a&d  ft^ttg  ptedominated  in  him 


over  judgment ;  he  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  guardian  angeb,  in  the  reality  of 
witchcraft,  and  the  appearance  of  spectres. 
The  Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors  ably  dis- 
cusses the  causes  of  eiror.  A  Iblio  edi^ 
tion  of  his  works  was  published  in  1686. 
Doctor  Johnson,  who  has  written  his  lifb, 
speaks  highly  of  his  exuberance  of  knowl- 
edge and  plenitude  of  ideas. 

Baowmr,  in  tbe  Hebrides,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  a  spirit  who 
cleaned  the  house,  churned,  threshed, 
and  did  other  good-natured  offices.  He 
seems  to  be  me  same  as  the  Enfflish 
pudc,  hobgoblin,  or  Robin  Goodfeflow, 
whom  Reginald  Scott(Di8covery  ofWitch- 
craft]  describes  as  one,  who,  for  his  pains 
in  grinding  malt  and  mustard,  and  sweep- 
ing the  house,  had  a  bowl  of  milk  set  for 
him.  When  Johnson  visited  the  Hebri- 
des, nothing  had  been  heard  of  the  browny 
for  many  years. 

Brcce,  James,  a  celebrated  modem 
traveller,  vras  bom  at  Kinnaird -house,  in 
Scotland,  in  1730.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Harrow,  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  studied  with  a  view  to  pursue 
the  profession  of  the  law.  His  object, 
however,  changing,  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  a  wine-merchant,  wnose 
daughter  he  married ;  but,  upon  his  wife's 
deam  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour 
abroad,  during  which  absence  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the 
estate  of  Kinnaird.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  sought  public  employment, 
and  at  length  was  indebted  to  lord  Hali- 
fsLX  for  the  appointment  of  consul  at  Al- 
giers. He  repaired  to  his  post  in  17^ 
and  employed  himself  there  fbr  a  year  in 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He 
conunenced  travelling  by  visits  to  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  several 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  accompanied 
Dy  an  able  Itahan  draughtsman,  (of  whose 
labors -he  is  now  known  to  have  assum- 
ed the  merit,)  he  made  drawings  of  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec,  and  other  re- 
mains of  antiquil^.  These  were  deposit- 
ed in  the  king's  library  at  Kew,  and,  in 
the  language  of  boast  and  hyperbole, 
which  formed  the  great  weakness  of  this 
able  and  adventurous  character,  consti- 
tuted ^the  most  magnificent  present  ia 
that  line  ever  made  by  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign.^    Of  his  first  travels  he  never 

Eublidied  an  account  In  June,  1768, 
e  set  out  on  his  &mous  ioumev  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  Nile.  Proceed- 
ing first  to  Cauo,  he  navigated  the  Nife 
to  Syene,  thence  crossed  the  desert  to 
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the  Red  see,  and,  aiming  at  Jidda,  paaa- 
ed  some  moDtfas  in  Arabia  Felix,  and, 
after  various  detentions,  reached  Gondar, 
the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  Februaiy,  1770. 
In  that  country,  he  ingratiated  hunself 
with  the  sovereign,  and  other  influential 
persons,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  several  ca- 
pacities of  physician,  courtier  and  soldier. 
On  Novenwer  14|  1770^  he  obtained  the 
great  object  of  his  wishes— a  sight  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Claiming  to  be  the 
first  European  who  had  accomplished 
this  interesting  discovery,  his  exultation 
was  proportionate,  and  he  records  it  with 
singular  strength  of  expression.  Tlie 
right  of  the  fountains  which  he  visited  to 
the  title  of  the  principal  sources  of  tlie 
Nile  is  rationally  controverted ;  but,  wheth- 
er they  be  so  or  not,  they  had  been  previ- 
ously visited  by  the  missionary  Jesuits  of 
Portugal,  a  ftct  of  which  he  could  scarce- 
br  have  been  ignorant.  On  his  retuni  to 
<J<Midar,  he  found  the  country  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  and  was  detained  two 
years  before  be  could  obtain  permission 
to  leave  the  country.  Thirteen  months 
more  were  oceupied  in  travelling  back  to 
Cairo,  in  which  journey  he  endured  ex- 
cessive privationa  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1773,  and  retired  to  his 
paternal  seat.  He  married  again,  and 
maintained  the  cliaracter  of  an  elegant 
and  hospitable  host,  and  an  amiable  man 
in  private  lifo,  but  capricious  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  haughty  and  arrogant  to  stran- 
gers. His  long-expected  Travels  did  not 
appear  until  1796,  in  four  large  quarto 
volumes,  decorated  with  plates.  These 
volumes  are  replete  with  curious,  infor- 
mation concernmg  a  part  of  the  world 
bnt  little  known  to  Europeans,  and  con- 
tain much  interesting  personal  adven- 
ture, and  fine  description.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  authority  of  the  work, 
in  regard  lo  facts  of  natural  history  and 
human  manners,  is  not  altogether  satis- 
Actoiy ;  and,  the  pride  of  the  author  not 
allowuig  him  to  remove  objections,  it  is, 
perhaps,  entitled  to  more  credit  than  it 
ins  received.  Whatever  its  portion  of 
accuracy  and  merit,  the  nature  of  its  re- 
ception may  serve  to  guard  all  future 
travellers  against  the  indulgence  of  too 
much  egotism  and  personal  vanity  in  their 
nanrations ;  for,  with  little  direct  evidence 
against  either  his  focts  or  his  veracity, 
those  ftuhs  have  greatly  obscured  the 
fiune  of  R,  who,  afler  escaping  the  most 
momentous  danger  in  a  long  peregrina- 
tion through  barbarous  countries,  lost  his 
life  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  foil 
down  ataiia,  as  he  was  attending  the  de- 
vox*.  II.  d5 


paiture  of  some  guests  whom  be  had 
been  entertaining.  His  death  took  place 
in  April,  1794. 

BancB,  Michael,  a  British  poet  of 
the  last  century,  distinguished  for  the 
plaintive  elegance  of  his  compositions. 
He  wasbomat  Kinnaaswood,  in  Scotland, 
in  1746 ;  and,  his  friends  being  persons 
in  low  cireumstances,  he  had  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  which,  together  vrith  con- 
stituuonal  disease,  gave  a  melancholy  turn 
to  his  mind,  and  influenced  the  character 
of  his  writings.  For  a  short  time,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  village- 
schoolmaster,  thefotigues  of  which  prob- 
ably shortened  his  life.  He  became  con- 
sumptive, and  died  in  1767.  His  poems, 
which  are  fow  in  number,  were  published 
by  the  reverend  John  Locan,  together  with 
some  of  his  own,  at  Edinbiugh,  in  1770. 
One,  composed  on  the  anticipation  of  his 
own  death,  is  peculiarly  afiectiug. 

Bruce,  Robert ;  the  competitor  of  John 
Baliol  for  the  throne  of  Scodand.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  III,  vrithout  any 
lineal  descendant,  the  right  to  the  crown 
devolved  on  the  descendants  of  David 
eari  of  Huntington,  who  were  John  Baliol, 
descended  fix>m  his  oldest  daughter,  and 
Bruce,  descended,  thoufh  one  generation 
nearer,  from  his  second  daughter.  Baliol, 
therefore,  claimed  as  issue  of  the  elder 
branch ;  Bruce  as  one  decree  nearer  the 
common  stock.  If  the  pnnciple  of  rep- 
resentation were  regarded,  the  former  had 
the  better  claim ;  if  propinquity  were  con- 
sidered, the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  pref- 
erence. Tiie  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
decision  of  Edward  I  of  England,  who 
decided  in  fevor  of  Baliol ;  and  the  new 
king  took  the  oath  of  fealty  as  vassal  of 
England.  The  oppresnons  of  the  English 
induced  Baliol  and  his  countrymen  to 
have  recourse  to  anns,  and  Bruce  served 
in  tlie  army  of  Edward.  Scotland  was 
subjected,  her  king  imprisoned,  her  de- 
fenders reduced,  fSain,  or  made  captive, 
when  an  obscure  individual  arose  to  re- 
venge her  wrongs.  William  Walhice 
(q.  v.),  having  succeeded  in  delivering  his 
country,  was  accused  by  Bruce  of  aspir- 
ing to  tlie  throne,  and,  in  the  dreadfol 
batde  of  Falkirk,  B.  was  in  the  English 
ranks.  In  the  pursuit,  Wallace  had  the 
celebrated  interview  with  him  on  the 
bimks  of  tlie  Carron.  Hume  (ch.  13) 
relates  that  the  interview  was  between 
Walbce  and  the  younger  Bruce ;  but  the 
Scottish  historians  Drummoud,  Lesly, 
Buchanan,  &c,  give  the  account  as  here 
slated.  Wallace  displayed  such  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  such  disintereetednes 
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of  patrioCHm,  that  Bruce  melted  into  teare, 
and  awore  to  embrace  the  cauae  of  hia 
oppressed  country. 

BaupE,  Robert;  son  of  the  preceding. 
Seven  years  of  alternate  resistance  and 
aubnussion,  of  wars  and  truces,  bad  pass- 
ed,  from  the  batde  of  Falkirk,  when  Ed- 
ward I  returned  to  London,  in  1305,  vic- 
torious for  the  third  time  over  Scothmd, 
and  delivered  by  treachery  from  the 
dreaded  Wallace.  In  his  train,  among 
other  Scotch  nobles,  were  Robert  Bruce 
and  John  Cumyn,  who,  formerly  rivals, 
now  conspued  to  deliver  themselves  firom 
the  perfidious  Edward.  They  asreed 
that  B.  should  be  declared  king,  and  that 
Scotland  should  be  summoned  to  arms. 
Cumyn  betrayed  his  accomplice,  who, 
without  b^g  informed  of  the  discoveiy 
of  the  plot,  waa  ordered  not  to  leave  the 
court  He  received  the  first  intimation 
of  his  danger  by  the  present  of  a  pair  of 
spurs  and  a  puise  of  gold  fi!om  one  of 
his  fiiends ;  and,  understanding  the  hint, 
he  had  his  horses  shod  with  their  shoes 
inverted,  that  the  traces  on  the  snow  might 
baffle  his  pursuers,  and  escaped  to  Si^t- 
land.  He  immediately  assembled  his 
fiiends  at  Dumfiies,  and  all  the  nobles, 
except  Cumyn,  encouraged  his  resolution^ 
and  promis^  their  aid.  Cumyn  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  them  firom  so  desperate 
an  undertaking ;  and,  after  the  assembly 
was  dismissed,  he  was  attacked  by  B.  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Gray  Friars,  and  run 
dirough  the  body.  B.  was  soon  after 
crowned  at  Scone.  Being  twice  defeat- 
ed, he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  retired  to 
the  Hebrides,  accompanied  only  by  two 
fiiends.  His  wife  was  carried  captive  to 
London,  his  three  brothers  were  hanged, 
and  he  himself  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
when  he  reappeared  in  Scotland,  collect- 
ed an  army,  put  to  the  sword  the  English 
ffairisons,  and  raUied  all  Scotland  under 
his  banners.  Edward  set  out  to  subdue 
the  thrice-conquered  Scots,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  kingdom,  vow- 
ing revenge,  and  secure  of  success,  when 
he  sickened  and  died,  enjoining  it  with 
his  kst  breath  on  his  successor  never  to 
desist  till  he  had  subjected  all  Scotland. 
B.,  though  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
defeated  the  English  at  Bannockbum, 
near  Stirling,  and  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  crown,  June  24, 1314.  The 
distracted  state  of  the  country  required 
vigorous  measures.  The  Scottish  nobles 
had  encroached  oh  the  possessions  of  the 
king  and  the  commons.  The  king  called 
upon  them  to  show  the  titles  by  which 
they  held  their  lands.    <^By  these,"  they 


exclaimed,  drawinff  thehr  aworda,  <^we 
have  acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these 
we  will  preserve  them!"  Kine  Robert 
was  once  more  obliged  to  defend  his  ter- 
ritories from  tiie  English,  who,  encour- 
aged by  these  disputes,  had  again  passed 
the  Scottish  borders.  On  the  plains  of 
Bvland,  13^  he  gained  another  memo- 
rable victory  over  those  formidable  ene- 
mies. On  the  accession  of  Edward  HI, 
1329,  he  obtained  fipom  that  king  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  renunciation  of  all  claims 
of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  Engb^. 
He  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Brcoes  ;  a  ci^  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
capital  of  West  Flanders,  situated  about  6 
miles  fiom  the  sea.  It  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  canal  commerce.  The  prin- 
cipal canals  are  those  which  lead  to  Sluys 
and  Ostend,  on  the  latter  of  which  ves- 
sels of  300  tons  can  come  up  to  B.  In 
the  14th  century,  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  places  in  Europe,  and  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  Hanseatic  confed- 
eracy. Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, it  began  to  decline.  It  now  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  population  is  about  34,300. 
The  exchange  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  and  is  still  a  fine  build- 
inff.  B.  has  also  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
a  mrge  insurance  company,  a  navigation 
school,  and  a  dock-yard;  likewise  an 
academy  of  painting,  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture; a  national  literary  society, 
&c.,  and  many  valuable  specimens  of 
archi  tecture  and  sculpture,  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  its  elevated  sjpm, 
are  the  splendid  tombs  of  Charies  the 
Bold,  and  of  Mary  of  Bunundy,  his 
daughter,  constructed  in  1550.  Philip 
the  Good  here  feunded  the  order  of  tfc^. 

S olden  fleece,  in  1430 ;  and  the  cel^unated 
ohn  van  Eyk,  or  John  of  Brugea,  the 
supposed  inventor  of  painting  in  oil,  was 
born  here.  (See  Collection  dt  Grmnarts 
au  Treat  rqfrisentant  Us  prineipaux  JHoa. 
(P  ArddUct  et  dt  Sculpt  it  Brugts^  damit 
le  Ume  ius^'  au  l7nu  SUde^  l&U.) 
The  chief  aruclcs  manufectured  at  B.  are 
lace  and  linen.  It  also  ex[)onB  much  grain, 
and,  when  the  English  ports  are  open, 
immense  quantities  are  sliipped.  LaL 
5P13'N.;lon.3°14'E. 

Bruges,  viscount  of;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  French  court.  He 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  marine  when  the 
French  revolution  broke  out,  and  served 
among  the  English  troops  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  St  Domingo,  where  his  fkaaSkj 
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He  afterwardi 
niBmed  the  counters  Golofkin,  in  Ger- 
many.  After  the  restbration  of  the  Bour- 
hoaa,  the  Tiseount,  who  drew  his  origin 
from  one  of  the  oldest  ftmiliee,  was  ap- 
pointed in£pect<M'  of  the  eighth  mifitaxy 
diyiaion  of  Provence.  He  could  not  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  Napoleon,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Elba,  in  1815.  He  served  in 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Angoui^roe, 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  attempted  to 
take  Marseilles  in  June,  1815,  when  mar- 
shal Brune  compelled  the  duke  to  capit- 
ulate. In  1816,  he  was  sent  by  the  French 
ipvemment  on  an  important  mission  to 
fierlin.  His  elder  brother,  count  Bruges, 
became,  in  1815,  inqtector-general  of  the 
nadonal  guards. 

BmuoMAirs,  Sebald  Justinus ;  a  learned 
Dutchman,  physician-in-ehief  of  the  army, 
<tf  the  marine,  and  of  the  colonies;  mem- 
ber of  the  institute  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
of  many  learned  societies.  He  was  bom 
at  Franeker,  in  1763,  and  graduated,  in 
1781,  at  Groninj^n.  His  dissertations, 
lAOnoiogia  Gr&mngiana;  On  hurtful  and 
poisonous  Plants  in  Pastures;  On  the 
Sympcotns  of  Decay  in  Trees,  a|id  De 
Pwu^tnUif  in  1785,  procured  him  distinc* 
tion.  He  became  proftssor  of  philoso- 
phy and  phvaics  in  Franeker,  where  he 
K>nned  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy, 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  In  1795,  he 
went  te  Leyden  as  professor  of  chemistry. 
His  labors  Ibr  the  orsanization  of  the 
medical  depaftment  of  the  araiy  com« 
menced  in  ITdl  He  was  an  active  con- 
tributor to  the  PhBormaeopmii  Baiava, 
King  Louis  made  him  his  physician,  and 
eon&med  all  his  institutions.  After  the 
union  of  Holland  with  France,  Napoleon 
made  him  inspector-general  of  the  nospi- 
tals,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Ley- 
^n,  fi>r  which  he  procured  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  state,  and,  in  kter  times, 
the  return  of  its  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory fit>m  Paris.  During  the  many  years 
he  was  director  of  the  miUtaiy  hospital, 
the  number  of  deaths  by  wounds  and  dis- 
eases was  never  increased  by  hospital 
feveiB.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
promptly  procured  medical  aid  for  more 
than  20,0(X)  wounded  men.  His  treatise 
On  the  Nature  of  the  Miasma  of  Hospi- 
tal Fever  gained  the  prize  oF  the  acade- 
my in  Haarlem.  His  original  vievrs  on 
the  organization  of  fishes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  transactions  of  the  national  in- 
stitute of  the  Netherlands.  He  died  in 
1819. 

Bnf  HL,  Frederic  Aloynus,  count  o^ 
bom  at  Dresden,  1739,  son  of  Henry 


count  of  Br&hl,  deicrfbed  in  the  next  arti-* 
cle,  was  very  unlike  his  fttfaef.  Educated 

Shis  mother,  an  estimable  and  enlighteii- 
lady ,  with  prudence  and  stricmess,  and 
happily  endowed  by  nature,  he  became 
the  ukal  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the 
worid.  He  was  remaiuhle  for  his  bnutv 
and  strength,  wrote  and  spoke  almost  aU 
the  European  languages,  was  skilled  in 
music,  painted  wim  taste,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  mathematics  and  gun- 
nery. He  worked  a  whole  year  incognito 
in  a  cannon  foundenr.  His  activity  and 
temperance  were  bom  extraotdinaiy.  He 
excelled  in  writing,  and  still  more  in  con- 
versation. 

BauHL,  Heniy,  count  o(  minister  of  Au- 
gustus III,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony,  was  bora  in  1700,  in  Thuringia. 
His  family  not  being  venr  rich,  he  entered, 
as  a  page,  the  service  of  the  duchess  Eli2- 
abeth,  whose  faver,  as  well  as  that  of  Au- 
|U8tus  II,  he  gained  by  his  lively  snd  grace- 
nil  manners.  On  the  death  of  the  kins, 
at  Warsaw,  in  1793,  the  crown  of  Poland, 
with  the  other  regalia,  being,  through  the 
good  fortune  of  B.,  intrusted  to  him,  he  car- 
ried them  immediately  to  the  new  elector, 
Augustus  III,  and  showed  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity in  promoting  his  election.  From 
this  time,  fortune  never  deserted  him.  He 
had  cunning  and  skill  sufficient  to  govern 
hismasterand  get  rid  of  his  rivals.  While 
he  felt  himself  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  remove  his  rival,  count  SulkoVvski,  he 
acted  as  his  fiiend )  but,  after  his  marriage 
with  the  countess  Kollowrath,  the  fiivor- 
ite  of  the  queen,  he  effected  the  dismissal 
of  Sulkovrski  through  her  influence.  He 
now  succeeded  in  keeping  every  body  at 
a  distance  fit>m  the  king.  No  servant 
entered  his  service  without  the  consent 
of  B.;  and,  even  when  he  went  to  the 
chapel,  all  approach  to  him  v?as  prevent- 
ed. The  monarch's  wish  that  his  minis- 
ter should  make  a  great  parade  was  grat- 
ified in  the  widest  extent.  B.  kept  900 
domestics;  his  guards  were  better  paid 
than  those  of  the  king  himself,  and  his 
table  more  sumptuous.  Frederic  II  says 
of  him,  "B.  bad  more  garments,  watches, 
laces,  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  than  any 
man  of  the  age.  Ciesar  would  have 
counted  him  amon^  those  curled  and 
perfumed  head§  which  he  did  not  foar." 
But  Augustus  III  was  no  Cesar.  When 
this  idle  prince  loitered  about,  smoking, 
and  asked,  yvithout  looking  at  his  ftivor- 
ite,  "  Briihl,  have  I  any  money  P*  **  Yes, 
sire,**  was  the  continual  answer ;  and,  to 
satisfy  the  king's  demands,  he  exhausted 
the  stiatte,  plunged  the  country  into  cleht% 
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and  greitly  reduced  the  army.  At  tke 
begnmiDg  of  the  eeren  yean'  war,  it  coin- 
prned  but  17,000  men,  and  theae  werv 
compelled  to  sutrsnder,  at  Pima,  from 
want'  of  tbe  necesBary  suppliea  B.  fled 
with  the  fciog,  tbe  pictures  and  the  china, 
ID  Poland;  but  the  archives  of  the  state 
were  left  to  the  victor.  He  was  no  lees 
avaricioua  of  titles  and  money  than  of 
power.  He  died  a  few  weeks  after  his 
king,  in  1763.  An  examination,  after  his 
death,  shovred  that  he  owed  his  immense 
fortune  to  the  prodigality  of  the  king, 
rather  than  to  unlawml  means  of  accu- 
mulation. His  own  proftision  was  often 
beneficial  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  He 
had  four  sons.  An  account  of  the  eldeat 
is  contained  in  the  preceding  article. 

Br6hi.,  John  Maurice,  nephew  of  the 
minister,  died  in  1809,  while  Saxon  am- 
bassador in  London,  is  known  by  his  in- 
genious improvements  af  several  instru- 
ments, by  his  essays  in  the  Plulosophical 
Transactions,  and  by  his  Redurehes  nor 
dhen  OhjeU  de  Viktnumit  polUique  (Dres- 
den, 1781). 

Brulotta.    (See  Fire-Sk^,) 

BauMAiRE,  THB  IStbt  (Nov.  9),  1799. 
On  tliis  day,  gMieral  Bonaparte  overthrew 
the  directoiy.  The  next  day,  he  dispersed, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  council  of 
the  five  hundred,  and  was  elected  consul. 
(See  Aopofeon  and  iVance.) 

Bruit.    (See  Lebrun.) 

Bruitck,  Richard  Francis  Philip,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  critics  of  modem 
times,  bom  at  Strasbuig,  in  1729,  made 
rapid  progress  in  learning,  when  he  stud- 
ied with  Uie  Jesuits  in  Paris,  but  neglect- 
ed r^tudy  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  active 
life.  While  in  winter  quarters  at  Giessen, 
as  commissary  of  war,  during  the  French 
can^wigns,  be  resided  vrith  a  professor, 
who,  by  his  advice  and  example,  revived 
his  love  of  letters,  and  led  him  to  the  study 
of  the  classics.  When  B.  returned  to 
Strasbuig,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time 
to  Greek,  and,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  and 
while  holdinff  a  public  office,  attended  the 
lectures  of  me  Greek  professor  of  tbe 
university.  The  zeal  which  had  encour- 
aged him  to  undertake  this  laborious  study 
was  increased  by  the  pleasure  of  overcom- 
ing difficulties,  and  he  became  fixed  in  the 
conviction,  that  all  the  instances  of  appar- 
ently careless  writing  in  the  Greek  poets 
were  only  errors  of  the  transcribers.  En- 
tertaining this  opinion,  he  altered  what- 
ever displeased  him,  overthrew  the  order 
of  the  verms,  and  permitted  himself  liber- 
ties which  criticism  must  needs  reject 
To  this  rage  of  altering  he  gave  himsdf 


up,  perticolariy  in  the  maigiaal  c 
of  his  books,  and  in  the  numerous  copies 
which  he  made  of  the  Greek  poets,  more 
fi>r  his  own  pleasure  than  for  «se.  This 
arbitrary  process  is  so  vinMo,  even  in  tbe 
editions  he  has  publiabed,  that  much  cau- 
tion is  requirea  in  using  them.  B.  has 
nevertheless  been  of  essential  service  to 
Greek  literature ;  and,  since  the  revival  of 
letters^  few  scholan  have  so  effectually 
promoted  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
he  has  done  in  tbe  space  of  20  years.  He 
published  also  a  valuable  edition  of  VirfiL 
Of  his  Crreek  editions  we  may  mention 
those  of  the  AnaUcta^  JipMnwus  BJkodSuif 
Jbiaiophanes^  the  Gnomic  poets,  and  bis 
masterpiece,  Sopko€h»y  for  winch  the  king 
allowed  him  a  pension  of  3000  fiimcs.  At 
this  time,  the  French  revolution  intenrupt- 
ed  his  studies.  He  adopted  the  new  ideas 
with  enthusiasm,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
membera  of  the  popular  society  in  Stras- 
burg,  without  deviating,  however,  firom 
the  principles  of  moderation.  This  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  be  was 
arrested  at  Besan(^n,  durinpf  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  did  not  obtain  his  liberty  until 
after  the  death  of  RobespierTe.  In  1791, 
economical  reasons  obli^  him  to  sell 
part  of  his  library,  and,  m  1801,  he  was 
obliged  to  adopt  the  same  resource  a  sec- 
ond time.  As  he  was  passionately  fead 
of  his  books,  and  faia  former  fortune  had 
enabled  him  to  collect  an  exceilent  libra- 
ry, this  was  a  severe  privation.  If  he 
was  reminded  of  an  author  he  had  once 
possessed,  tears  came  into  his  eyeb  From 
this  time, Greek  became  his  aversion;  but 
he  prepared  an  edition  of  Tlerefice,  and 
had  PCatUus  ready  for  publicatioii,  vrfaen 
he  died,  in  1803.  Many  of  the  jp^ieis 
which  he  left  are  in  the  hbruy  at  PariiL 

BRnifDcsiUM(now£!rmciw»);  a  city  in 
Terra  di  Otranto,  in  tbe  kingdom  oi  Na- 
ples, on  the  Adriatic  sea,  very  celebrated 
m  the  time  of  the  ancient  RomanSb  It 
had  then  an  excellent  harbor,  which  is 
now  almost  filled  up  with  sand.  From 
this  place  the  Romans  usually  embarked 
for  Greece  and  Asia.  The  Appian  way 
led  to  this  city.  It  was  also  on  the  nearest 
route  fit>m  Constantinople  to  Rome,  by 
the  way  of  the  mountams  of  Macedonia 
and  Albania.  Virml  died  here.  The  pop- 
ulation, in  the  12ui  century,  was  60,000, 
but  is  now  reduced  to  about  5900.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 

Brune,  William  Mana  Anne,  marshal 
of  France,  son  of  a  lawyer  at  Brives  la 
Gaillairde,  was  bom  there  March  13, 1763; 
and  went  while  young  to  Paris.  At  tbe 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  a 
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pi^aMTi  «ndliid  made  hiniBelf  known  bj 
9dme  Biii«U  pieces  of  his  own  composition. 
He  now  devoted  himself  erdentlj  to  poli- 
tics, became  a  member  of  the  club  des  Cor- 
ddierSi  was  connected  with  Danton,  and 
plajed  an  actire  part  in  the  tempests  of 
that  period.  Till  Aug.  10, 1792,  he  was 
ensaged  in  publishing  a  daily  newspaper. 
Afterwards,  he  went  as  a  conrniisBary  to 
Belgium.  In  1793,  he  entered  the  mili- 
taiy  service  in  the  revolutionary  army,  in 
the  Gironde.  Oct  10,  1795,  he  aided 
Banas  to  put  down  the  Jacobins,  who 
had  assaulted  the  camp  fs^  Grenelie.  Af^ 
lerwaids,  be  distinguished  himself  as  gen- 
eral of  brigade  in  the  Italian  army,  in 
1797,  in  the  attack  of  Verona,  and  in  the 
battle  of  AvcolL  When  the  directonr  of 
Switzerland  declared  war,  B.  received  the 
duef  command  of  an  army,  entered  the 
country,  without  much  opposition,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1796,  and  eflected  a  new  oraaniza- 
tion  of  the  government  In  1^,  he 
reoeiired  the  chief  command  in  Holland, 
defeated  the  English  in  the  north  of  Hol- 
land, Sept  19,  near  Bergen,  and  compel- 
led the  duke  of  YcM-k  to  agree  to  the 
treaihr  of  Alcmaer,  Oct  18,  by  which  the 
English  and  Russians  were  to  evacuate 
the  north  of  Holland.  In  Januaiy,  1800, 
he  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  west  The  restoration  of  tranquillity 
to  the  provinces^  torn  by  civil  war,  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  effected  by  him.  Aug. 
13,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Italian  army.  Tovrards  the  end 
of  December,  he  led  his  troops  over  the 
Mineio,  conquered  the  Austrians,  passed 
the  A<tige,  Jan.  8, 1801,  took  possession 
of  Vicenza  and  Roveredo,  and  concluded 
an  armistice,  Jan.  16,  at  Treviso,  with  the 
Austrian  general  .Bellegarde,  by  which 
aeveral  fortified  places  in  Italy  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  troops.  When 
peace  recalled  him  to  the  council  of  state, 
towards  the  end  of  November,  1803,  he 
laid  before  the  legislative  body  for  con- 
firmation the  treatv  of  peace  with  the 
court  of  Naples.  The  next  year,  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  prevailed  there  at  first  over 
the  EInglish  party,  and  received  fi^om  the 
Turkish  ministry  the  highest  mariu  of 
farmer ;  but,  when  new  dissensions  arose 
between  the  two  powers,  he  left  Turkey. 
During  his  absence,  May  19, 1804,  he  was 
appointed  marshal  of  the  empire.  At  the 
end  <Mf  1806,  Napoleon  appointed  him 
gnremoi^general  of  the  Hanaeatic  towns, 
and,  soon  after,  commander  of  the  troops 
•n  Swedish  Pomerania,  against  the  king 

as* 


of  Sweden.  This  monareh  invited  the 
manhal  to  a  personal  interriew,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  eonvert  him  to  the 
cause  of  Louis  XVIII.  B.  refiisad  every 
proposal  He  maj,  however,  have  drawn 
upon  himself  the  mdifpmion  of  Napoleon 
by  his  conduct  in  this  interview,  or  by 
favoring  the  English  contraband  trade  m 
Hambura.  At  any  rate,  he  was  recalled, 
and  suffered  to  remain  without  employ- 
ment. After  the  revolution  of  1814,  he 
recognised  Louis  XVIII,  and  received  the 
cross  of  Louis,  but  no  appointment.  This 
was  the  cause  of  his  declaring  liimself  for 
Napoleon,  immediately  upon  his  return. 
He  received  the  chief  command  of  an 
important  army  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  was  made  a  peer.  When  drcum- 
stances  changed  again,  he  delayed  a  long 
time  before  he  gave  up  Toulon,  which 
was  in  his  possession  in  1815,  to  the  troops 
of  Louis  XVIII,  and  sent  in  his  resigns* 
tion  to  the  king.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  severities  exercised  by  his  command, 
might  well  have  excited  against  him  the 
rage  of  the  people.  While  retiring  from 
Toulon  to  Pans,  he  was  recognised,  at 
Avignon,  by  the  people  who  fiivored  the 
king ;  and  they  immediately  collected  to- 
gether about  the  hotel  where  he  had  en- 
tered. The  excited  populace  were  heated 
still  more,  when  a  report  was  spread 
amon^  them,  that  B.  was  the  murderer  of 
the  pnncess  LambaUe.  The  marshal  was 

Eirmitted,  however,  to  g[o  awav  quietly, 
ut  scarcely  had  his  carnage  left  the  city, 
before  a  mob  of  the  rabble  which  had 
ft>llowed  compelled  the  driver  to  turn 
back  to  the  hoteL  When  the  marshal 
had  alighted,  and  redred,  with  his  two  ad- 
jutants, to  his  former  chamber,  the  doors 
of  the  house  were  locked.  The  insur- 
gents had,  in  the  mean  time,  gained  a 
powerful  accession  to  their  numbers,  and, 
with  loud  shouts,. demanded  the  death  of 
the  marshal.  In  vain  did  the  prefect  and 
the  mayor  strive  to  defend  him  (as  there 
were  no  troops  in  the  city)  for  tne  space 
of  four  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  The  door  was  at  last  broken 
open,  a  crowd  of  murderers  rushed  into 
the  chamber,  and  the  unhappy  marshal 
fell  under  a  shower  of  balls,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  defend  himself  and  justify 
his  conduct.  His  body  was  exposed  to 
the  most  shameful  insults,  and  then  drag- 
ged &om  the  hotel  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhone,  from  wliich  it  was  thrown  into 
the  river. 
BanffEflAUT.  (BwBrundM,) 
Brunehild,  Brunichild;  married  to 
Siegbeit  I,  king  of  Austrasia,  in  568«  a 
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Vingvthie  pHneesB,  of  powBrfid  miiid^ 
wterpriafig  spirit,  beraic  nMolutioii,  deep 
political  knowledge,  and  unrestrained 
ambition.  She  involved  her  husband  in 
a  war  with  his  brother  Chiiperic,  in  the 
couise  of  which  he  was  murdered,  A.  D. 
575;  but  she  continued  to  live  and  ragi^ 
till  613,  when  she  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 
Clothaire  IJ,  king  of  Seissons,  who  put 
her  to  a  most  tenible  death,  as  havuag 
been  the  inurdereas  of  10  kings  and  royu 
prince&    (See  Dred^offde.) 

BauzfELLBscHi,  Philip,  bom  1377,  at 
Florence,  devoted  himself  to  tlie  study  of 
the  works  of  Dante,  to  natural  philosophy 
and  perspective,  the  rules  of  which  were 
then  scarcely  known.  He  formed  various 
figures,  and  invented  ingeniout  machines, 
lie  devoted  himself  particularly,  however, 
to  architecture,  ana  learned  the  art  of 
drawings  to  make  his  architectural  plans ; 
statoaiy,  to  adorn  them ;  and  mechanics, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  raise  the  materi- 
als. He  was  also  profoundly  versed  in 
mathematics  and  geometiy.  He  is  said 
to  have  drawn  views  of  the  ihiest  monu- 
ments in  Florence  in  perspective — an  art 
which  then  excited  much  astonishment. 
This  various  knowledge  prepared  him  fin- 
bold  and  difficult  undertakings,  and  gain- 
ed him  the  name  of  the  restorer  of  archi- 
tecture. As  a  statuary,  he  was  much 
indebted  to  his  intimate  connexion  with 
Donatello,  who  was  then  very  young,  but 
veiyable.  Both  went  to  Rome.  Here  B. 
conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  architect- 
ure to  the  principles  of  the  Ureeks  and 
Romans.  When  tne  architects  assembled, 
in  1407,  at  Florence,  to  consult  upon  the 
building  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral, 
the  plan  which  B.  proposed  received  but 
little  attention,  and  ne  went  back  to 
Rome.  It  was  found  necessary,  however, 
to  have  recourse  to  him,  as  the  under- 
taking far  surpassed  the  powers  of  the 
other  architects.  He  engaged  to  erect  a 
dome,  which,  by  its  own  weight,  and  by 
the  strong  connexion  of  its  parts,  should 
hang  suspended.  This  proposal  seemed 
so  wonderful,  that  the  author  was  regard- 
ed as  insane.  As  all  other  plans,  howev- 
er, failed  to  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  magistrates,  B.  was  again  recalled,  and 
ordered  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  he 
intended  to  execute  his  plan.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  but  bmlt  two  small 
chapeli  according  to  his  new  system, 
upon  which  the  charge  of  erectmg  the 
dome  was  committed  to  him.  As  he  ob- 
served that  the  higher  tlie  building  was 
raised  the  more  time  was  lost  in  going  up 
and  down,  he  erected  some  small  lodg- 


inga  on  the  dome  itself  and  1^  thai  mea^ 
saved  the  laborers  the  time  tbos  spent. 
Aided  only  by  his  own  genius,  heaccom- 
pliflhed  the  work,  which  remains  one  of 
the  boldest  creations  of  the  human  mind. 
But  the  ingenious  kmtem,  which  tbnaed 
the  upper  pert  of  the  dome,  was  not  Sa- 
iled when  he  died,  in  1444,  aged  67.  It 
was  completed,  however,  according  to  his 
fim  design.  No  monument  of  ancient 
architecture  is  so  noble  as  this  wonderful 
building.  Only  the  dome  of  1^  Peter's 
at  Rome,  which  was  built  sinc^  excels  it 
in  height,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  lighmeas 
and  grandeur  of  style.  Michael  Angelo 
said  it  was  difficult  to  imitate  B,  and  in^ 
possible  to  excel  him.  B.  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  other  masterpieces 
of  architecture. 

Bbuust,  Jamas  Chariee,  bookseller  at 
Paris,  began  his  bibliographical  career  by 
the  preparation  of  several  auction  cata- 
logues, of  which  the  most  interesting  is 
that  of  the  count  d'Ourches  (Paris,  18111 
and  of  a  sunplementary  volume  to  Cail- 
leau's  and  DucWs  Dtdionnairt  Biblio- 
mpAi^tie  (Paris,  1803).  In  1810  was  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Manud  du 
LSbravrt  et  de  VAmaUvr  dt  Umru^  in  3 
vols.,  which  j^ned  such  universal  mf^ 
plause,  that,  in  1814,  a  second,  and,  m 
1820,  a  third  edition,  of  four  volumes  each, 
were  demanded.  This  work  showed  him 
the  worthv  successor  of  the  meritorious 
Debure  (irom  whose  works  those  of  B. 
are  distinguished  only  by  the  alphabetical 
form.)  An  attempt  to  unite  the  plan  of 
his  work  with  the  considerations  which 
must  guide  the  man  of  learning  in  hk 
studies  and  labors,  is  contained  in  the  Bib* 
hogiaphical  Lexicon,  by  Ebeit,  since 
published. 
Brunet.  (See  Pcrru,  ThtaJtrt  <f) 
Brunhildis.  (See  NM,uingm^ 
Bruni.  (See  l^rwio,  Gwrdano») 
Bruniivos,  Christian;  one  of  the  great- 
est hydraulic  architects  of  Holland ;  bom 
1736,  at  Neckerau,  in  the  Palatinate.  In 
his  childhood,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
sciences  connected  with  hydraulic  archi- 
tecture. In  1769,  the  states  of  Holknd 
appointed  him  general  inspector  of  rivers. 
Tliis  introduced  him  to  a  share  in  several 
important  commissions ;  for  instance,  that 
for  the  improvement  of  the  dike  system, 
in  1796 ;  that  for  chraininff  the  tracts  be- 
tween Niewskogs  and  Zevenhoven,  in 
1797,  &c.  His  most  important  water- 
works are  his  improvements  in  the  dikina 
of  the  lake  of  Haerlem,  the  improved 
diking  and  deepening  of  the  Oberwaaser, 
so  called,  in  the  N werlands^  which,  at 
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high  tidea,  often  inmidated  vast  extents 
or  countiy,  together  with  the  chaotfe  in 
the  course  of  the  Waal-stream  and  the 
canal  of  Panneide,  by  which  the  beds  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the  Leek  were 
improved.  He  introduced  into  his  de- 
partment the  use  of  the  ttrtam  meanertj 
wo  called.  His  many  official  duties  per- 
mitted this  worthy  officer  but  seldom  to 
appear  as  an  author.  Yet  we  find  scien- 
tific essays  writtea  by  him  in  the  14th, 
Idth  and  5iOth  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Haerlam  Society  of  Sciences,  and 
some  other  pieces.  He  died  in  1805. 
The  directory  of  the  then  republic  wish- 
ed to  erect  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Haerlem ;  but  it  has 
never  been  completed,  on  account  of  the 
political  disturbances  that  occurred  soon 
after  his  death. 

Brunn  ;  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  which  contains 
a  population  of  300,000^  and  is  fertile  in 
com  and  flax.  The  population  of  the 
city,  with  the  suburbs,  is  33,300.  It  con- 
tains the  government  offices,  the  house 
for  the  meeting  of  the  states,  the  palace 
of  prince  Lichtaistein,  a  gymnasium, 
many  fine  houses,  &c.  There  are  at  R 
several  flourishing  manufactures  of  fine 
woollen  cloths  and  kerseymeres,  one  of 
which  employs  5000  individuals.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  Moravian  commerce,  a 
creat  part  of  which  is  carried  on  by  fairs 
held  at  R  every  three  months.  On  a  hill 
near  it  is  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  now 
used  as  a  prison..   Lat  49°  IV  N.;  Ion. 

BauNO  THE  Great,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne and  duke  of  Lorraine,  thiid  son  of 
Heniy  the  Fowler,  and  brother  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I,  had  a  great  share  in  the 
events  of  his  time,  and  surpassed  all  the 
contemporary  bi^ops  in  talents  and 
knowleage.  A  numerous  train  of  learn- 
ed men  from  all  countries,  even  firom 
Greece,  continually  followed  him,  and 
his  excellent  example  was  imitated  by 
many  prelates.  He  died  at  Rheims,  OcL 
11,96^  Commentaries  on  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  and  the  bio^phies  of  some 
saints,  are  ascribed  to  him. 

Bruno,  St  Among  several  individuals 
of  this  name,  the  most  famous  is  the  one 
who  established  the  order  of  Carthusian 
monks.'  He  was  bora  at  Colore,  about 
1030,  of  an  old  and  noble  fimiily,  wliich 
sdli  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century;  was  educated  in  .the  school  of 
the  colleciate  church  of  St.  Cunibert ;  in 
which,  also,  he  afterwards  leceived  a 
canonahip,  and  then  studied  at  Rheims^ 


where  he  dbtinguished  himself  to  such  a 
deinee,  that  Gervais,  the  bishop,  appoint^ 
ed  liim  to  superiBlend  all  the  somols  of 
the  diBUrict  He  attracted  many  distin- 
guisbed  scholars,  and,  among  others,  Ode« 
afterwards  pope  Urban  II.  The  immo- 
ndity  of  his  times  induced  him  to  go  inta 
solitiide.  He  retired,  therefore,  with  six 
flnends  of  the  same  disposition,  to  the  refr- 
idencae  of  St.  Hugo,  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
wboy  in  1084,  led  them  to  a  desert,  four 
or  ^ye  leagues  distant  from  the  city,  call- 
ed Chartrmst^  whence  the  order  of  monks 
received  its  name.  Here,  m  a  narrow 
valley,  overshadowed  by  two  steep  rocks, 
covered  with  snow  and  thorns,  B.  and  his 
companions  built  an  oratory,  and  smdi^ 
separate  cells  to  dwell  in,  and  founded,  in 
1066,  one  of  the  severest  orders  of  monks. 
In  the  mean  time,  Urban  II  became  pope^ 
and,  in  1089,  invited  his  former  instructer 
to  his  court.  B.  reluctandy  obeyed,  but 
refused  every  spiritual  dignity,  and,  in 
1094,  received  permission  to  found  a 
second  Carthusian  establishment  in  the 
solitude  of  deila  Torre,  in  Calabria.  Here 
he  lived  in  his  former  mode^  ruled  his 
new  colony  with  wisdom,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  scholars,  A«  D.  1 101.  Leo  X, 
in  1514,  permitted  the  Carthusians  to  cel- 
ebrate a  mass  in  honor  of  him ;  and  Greg- 
ory XV,  in  1623,  extended  it  to  the  whole 
Catholic  church.  He  was  afterwards 
canonized.  B.  gave  bis  scholars  no  par- 
ticular laws.  A  complete  set  of  regula- 
tions for  the  Carthusians  was  first  formed 
A«  D.  1581,  and  confirmed  by  Inno- 
cent XI. 

Bruno,  or  Bruni  (Brunus,  Leonardo), 
of  Arezzo,  whence  his  name  Ardwo 
(Aretinus),  vras  one  of  the  most  fiunous 
of  the  literati  at  the  period  of  the  revival 
of  classic  literature  in  Italy.  He  was 
bora  in  1370,  and,  in  his  childhood,  was 
excited  by  the  character  of  Penarch,  to  the 
pursuit  of  those  studies  to  which  lie  con- 
secrated his  lifo.  He  first  studied  law  at 
Florence  and  Ravenna ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras  at  Florence  g^Me 
him  a  decided  tura  for  classical  learning. 
He  afterwards  filled  many  offices  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  accompani- 
ed pope  John  XXIII  to  Constance,  where 
the  latter  was  deposed,  and  B.  escaped  to 
Florence.  Here  he  wrote  his  Florentine 
History,  received,  in  consequence,  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  favor  of  the  Meidici,  became  secretary 
to  the  republic  In  this  important  post 
he  died,  A.  D.  1444.  Florence  and  Arez- 
zo vied  witli  each  other  in  honoring  his 
memory  by  splendid  obsequies  and  mon 
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Tbe  merilB  of  B^  in  spreading 
and  adyancing  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, consist  particularly  in  his  literal  Latin 
translations  of  the  classics ;  for  instance j 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  the  biographies  of  Plutarch, 
&;c  The  other  worics  on  which  his  fiime 
rests  are,  his  Florentine  History,  also  a 
history  of  his  times,  from  1376  to  1440, 
and  his  speeches.  His  collection  of  let- 
ters, also,  is  valuable.  His  writings  are 
m  the  Latin  language,  with  tbe  exception 
of  two  biogrwhies  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
His  chief  WOK  is  Historia  Flcrtntina  (13 
books,  Strasb.,  1610,  folio),  with  which  is 
connected  the  Commentariua  Raruni  suo 
Taiunre  Gfufflirum,  pubKsbed  in  Italian, 
tt  Venice,  1476,  folio. 

Bauiro,  Giordano ;  a  philosopher  of  thd 
10th  century,  distinguished  Iw  the  origin- 
ality and  poetical  boldness  or  his  specula- 
tions ;  bom  at  Nola,  in  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory; entered  the  order  of  Dominicans ; 
tock  refbge,  probably,  finom  the  perKcu- 
tions  which  be  drew  upon  himself  by  his 
reliffious  doubts  and  his  satires  on  the  life 
of  the  monks,  at  Geneva,  in  1582,  where, 
however,  he  was  soon  persecuted,  by  the 
Calvinists,  for  his  paraaoxes  and  his  vio- 
lence; stoodfbrth,  inl583,atParis,as  the 
antagonist  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  as  teacher  of  the  art  iitt22tafUL  Here 
he  found  many  opponents,  went  to  Lon- 
don, relumed  to  Paris,  and,  from  1586  to 
1588,  tauffht  his  philosophy  at  Witten- 
berg. Why  he  left  Wittenberg  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went,  in 
1588,  to  Hehnstadt,and  he  seems  to  have 
visited  Prague  before  that  vear.  Protect- 
ed b^  duke  Julius  of  WolfenbQttel,  he 
remamed  in  Hehnstadt  till  his  protector 
died,  in  1589.  He  was  then  engaged,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  with  the  publi- 
cation of  some  woiks,  but  lefl  this  city, 
also,  in  1S9S,  and  returned  (it  is  not 
known  for  what  purpose)  to  Italy.  He 
remained  for  some  time  at  Padua  in  tran- 
quillity, until  the  inquisition  of  Venice  ar- 
rested him,  in  1598,  and  transferred  him 
to  Rome.  After  an  imprisonment  of  two 
yean,  that  he  might  have  oppoitunin^  to 
retract  his  doctrines,  he  was  burnt,  Feb. 
16th,  1600,  for  apostasy,  heresy,  and  vio- 
lation of  his  monastic  vows.  He  sufiered 
death,  which  he  might  have  averted,  even 
eight  days  before,  by  a  recantation,  vrith 
fortitude.  Whilst  his  violent  attacks  on 
the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and  on  the  narrow-minded 
Aristotelians  themselves,  eveiy  where 
created  him  enemies,  his  rashness  and 
pride  threw  him  into  the  hands  ofhis  et- 


ecutionen  His  phihMOpfaieal  writings, 
which  have  become  very  rare,  displav  a 
claancal  cultivation  of  mind,  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy, 
vnt  and  satire,  as  well  as  a  profound 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  Most  of  them  were  publish- 
ed between  1584  and  1591,  as  appeaia 
fh>m  the  enumeration  of  the  oldest  edi- 
tions in  the  Bibliographical  Lexicon  of 
Ebert  (Lps.,  1821,  quarto,  voL  i,  p.  23B 
et  seq.).  In  1584  appeared,  at  Paris,  his 
famous  Spaccio  ddla  BtsHa  trionfanU  (a 
moral  allegory,  with  many  satirical  strokes 
on  his  own  times),  also  his  work  De  At 
Causa,  Prineimo  et  Uno  (Venice  and 
London,  1584),  besides  De  Vlnfimto^ 
UntvenOf  et  MondL  The  former  con- 
tains the  foundation,  the  latter  the  appli- 
cation, of  metaphysics  to  the  natural  world. 
The  doctrine  is  a  pure  Pantheism,  con- 
nected with  truly  dignified  notions  of 
God — a  more  complete  Pantheistical  sys- 
tem than  had  been  previously  exhibited, 
and  which,  since  his  time,  Spinoza  only, 
who,  like  Descartes,  borrowed  his  ideas, 
has  carried  to  a  greater  perfection.  The 
notion  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  world  endowed  with  or- 
ganization and  life,  might  have  been  for- 
given by  his  contemporaries ;  but  his  in- 
ference that  the  vrorld  is  mfinite  and 
immeasurable,  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
plurality  of  worids,  at  the  moment  when 
the  new  system  of  Copernicus  was  at- 
tacked from  all  quarters,  could  not  but  be 
looked  upon  as  a  crime.  His  writings 
are  mosdy  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  with- 
out any  methodical  order.  His  lanffua^ 
is  a  stranse  mixture  of  Italian  and  Latin. 
His  style  is  violent  and  fiery.  The  orij*- 
inality  and  loftiness  of  his  ideas  take  a 
powerful  hold  on  those  who  can  under- 
stand him.  His  loncal  writings,  in  which 
he  boldly  and  skilfully  applies  Raymond 
Lully's  art  of  topical  memory,  are  more 
obscure  and  less  interesting.  His  belief 
in  m^dc  and  astrology,  notwithstanding 
his  enbghtened  views  of  the  nature  of 
things,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age.  He  has  also  written  poems,  He- 
roici  Furori,  and,  among  others,  a  come- 
dy, R  CandeUgo,  The  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers since  his  time  have  borrowed 
much  fiom  him.  Among  recent  writers, 
Schelling  resembles  him  the  most  in  his 
metaphysics  and  his  philosophical  views 
of  nature,  and  has  given  his  name  to  one 
of  his  philosophi<»l  writincs  (Brvno^ 
Oder  Hber  daa  gditUcht  una  natMicke 
Princqf  der  Dmge,  Beri.,  1802).  On 
Bruno  and   his   writings,  see   Dieber% 
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and  Thamier^  LArmeinungcn  heHikmUt 
Fhmker  (5  vd&,  SulzK,  1884.) 

BEimoifiAir  System.  (See  ExdUment,) 
B&UNSwiCK,  Family  of.  The  true 
^Hinder  of  this  ancient  house  was  Azo  II, 
marquis  of  Tuscany,  who,  in  the  11th 
centuiy,  married  Cunicunda,  heiress  of 
the  counts  of  Ahor^  and  thus  united  the 
two  houses  of  Este  and  Guelph.  The 
previous  history  of  the  Este  &mily  is  un- 
oeitain.  Guelph,  the  son  of  Azo,  was 
created  duke  of  Bavaria  in  1071.  He 
married  Judith  of  Flanders,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Alfred  the  Great  of  Enff- 
land.  His  posterity  acquired  BrunswioL 
and  Lunehurg,  and  William,  or  his  son 
Otbo  (1235),  was  the  first  who  bore  the 
title  of  duke  of  B.  John,  eldest  son  of 
Otho,  founded  the  house  of  Luneburg. 
Albert  the  Great,  a  younger  son  of  Otho, 
conquered  Wolfenbuttel,  and,  on  his  death 
(15278),  his  three  sons  divided  his  domin- 
ions. Henry  founded  the  house  of  Gru- 
benbagen ;  Albert  became  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  William  duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wol&nbOttel.  Henry  Julius,  of  this  last 
branch,  inherited  Grubenhagen  (1596). 
Ernest  of  Zell,  of  the  second  branch, 
who  succeeded  (15321  conquered  the 
territories  of  Wolfenbiittel,  and  left  two 
SODS,  by  whom  the  fiunily  was  divided  into 
the  two  blanches  of  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
b6ttel(II)  and  Brunswick-Hanover;  from 
the  latter  of  which  comes  the  present 
royal  &mi]y  of  England.  The  former  is 
the  German  fiunily,  now  in  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel. 
(q.  V.)  Charles  William  married  Au* 
ffusta,  nster  of  George  III  of  England 
(1764).  £Us  descendants  are  presumptive 
heirs  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britam  in 
case  of  a  fulure  of  the  direct  line.  Er- 
neet  Augustus,  of  the  Brunswick-Hano- 
ver house,  was  created  elector  of  Hanover 
in  1692L  He  married  Sophia,  daughter 
of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I  of 
Eof^d.  George  Louis,  son  of  Ernest 
Augustus  and  Sophia,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, as  elector  of  Hanover,  in  1698,  and 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
in  1714,  by  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  which  vested 
the  succession  in  the  Protestant  line  of 
James  I.  George  IV,  the  present  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  Han- 
over (made  a  kingdom  in  1815),  is  the 
23d  of  the  &mily  of  Brunswick  by  lineal 
descent  from  Azo ;  the  53d  king  of  Eng- 
land from  Effbert,  and  is  descended  from 
Woden,  the  nead  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
family,  from  which  so  many  sovereigns 
ci  Europe  have  sprung,  1^  52  genera- 


tions.   (See  the  articles  Geor;^  {Ebmomt, 
JBnsiani,  &;c.) 

Brunswick  ;  the  duchy  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbfittel,  in  Germany,  situated  in  the 
former  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  bor- 
dering upon  Luneburg  on  the  north  and 
Westphalia  on  the  west.  The  duke  holda 
the  1^  rank  among  the  members  of  the 
German  confederation.  The  duchy  com- 
prises 1590  square  miles,  and  232,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
besides  the  two  cities  of  Brunswick  and 
Wolfenbuttel,  which  are  also  considered 
as  districts.  The  femily  of  B.  (q.  v.)  is. 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  In 
1806,  the  duchy  was  annexed,  by  Napo- 
leon, to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but 
its  native  prince,  Frederic  Wilham  (().  v.), 
was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Leipeic, 
1813.  The  reigning  duke,  Charies,  bom 
Oct.  30th,  1804,  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1824.  The  revenue,  exclusive 
of  Oels  (q.  v.),  is  2,000,000  florins.  The 
circumstances  and  manners  of  the  inhab^ 
itants  resemble  those  of  the  adjacent 
countries.  Most  of  the  people  are  Luther- 
ans. The  whole  number  of  Catholics 
and  Calvinists  does  not  probably  exceed 
4000.  The  ducal  house  is  Lutheran* 
(For  the  form  of  government,  see  CMiffi- 
uaionB»\ — B.  has,  with  Nassau,  one  vote 
in  the  aiet  of  the  German  states ;  and  has, 
bv  itself  two  votes  in  the  general  assem- 
bnr.  Its  contingent  of  troops  to  the  army 
of  the  confederacy  is  2096  men.  The 
most  important  articles  of  trade  and  man* 
u&cture  are  com,  rape-seed,  flax,  tobac- 
co, chicory,  hops,  madder  and  wood. 
The  countiy  anords  sheep,  swine,  goats^ 
poultry  and.  bees  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  inhabitants.  Some  fet  cat- 
tle ana  horses  are  imported.  In  the  for- 
ests there  are  wild  boars,  deer,  hares, 
heath-cocks,  black-cocks,  partridges  and 
hazel  grouse ;  but,  as  no  attempts  are  made 
to  preserve  the  game,  the  quantity  gradu- 
ally decreases.  The  mountainous  tracts 
yield  iron,  copper,  salt,  marble,  coal,  por- 
celain earth  and  other  rainerab.  In  the 
Rammelsberg  are  found  silver,  copper, 
lead,  arsenic,  vitriol  and  sulphur,  and 
small  quantities  of  gold.  Large  tracts 
are  covered  with  peat,  in  the  sandy 
regions  in  the  nortliem  districts.  The 
breweries  and  distilleries  of  spirit,  the 
spinning  of  linen  yam  (the  most  exten- 
sive branch  of  industry),  the  manufacture 
of  linen  and  leather,  the  preparation  of 
paper,  soap,  tobacco,  sal-ammoniac,  mad- 
der and  chicory  afford  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  The  lackered 
wares  and  porcetB^in  of  B.  are  femoui 
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ereninfbrtiguooiiiitiiet.  B^thecq^ital^ 
Is  the  centre  of  trade.  The  country  is 
pronded  with  good  roads. 

B&uifSwicK,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Ocker,  and 
contains  3041  houses,  with  92,500  inhab- 
itants. It  was  formerly  one  of  the  fiee 
cities  of  Germany,  but  it  is  now  subject 
to  the  duke,  and  has  been  the  ducal  resi- 
dence since  1754.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  ducal  palace,  the  mint,  the 
house  in  ii^ich  the  diet  assembles,  the 
town-house,  the  arsenal  and  the  cathedral, 
the  public  wine-cellars.  The  eoiUgium 
Carolmum  was  founded  in  1745,  and  in- 
tended as  a  medium  between  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  univeraities.  It  has 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  even  in  foreign 
countries,  particmarly  in  England  and 
Russia.  Tlie  principal  manufactures  are 
wool,  yam,  linen,  porcelain,  pasteboard, 
paper  hangings  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions. The  traffic  in  home  produce,  and 
the  carrying  trade,  are  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  the  great  Brunswick  fiurs 
rank  next  to  those  of  Leipeic  and  Frank- 
fort   Lat52»]0^N.;]on.l0°39'30''E. 

Beukswick  ;  a  post-town  of  Maine,  in 
Cumberland  county,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  Androscoggin,  96  miles  N.  E. 
of  Portland;  Iat43<>  S'N.;  lon.60»59' 
W. ;  population,  9031.  The  fidls  of  thi) 
Androsconin,  at  &is  place,  aflbrd  excel- 
lent seats  for  sereral  mills  and  manufac- 
tories. Bowdoin  collese,  in  this  town, 
was  incorporated  in  17^  and  went  into 
operation  in  1809.  It  is  pleasandy  situ-* 
ated  on  an  elevated  plain,  about  half  a 
mile  fiom  the  Androscoggin,  is  a  well 
endowed  and  flourishing  institution,  and 
has  a  medical  school  connected  with  it 
The  ofiicers,  in  1899,  consisted  of  a  presi- 
dent, a  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
phikisophy,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  a 
professor  of  the  learned  languages,  a  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectual  philos- 
ophy. 

Bruitswick,  Nbw.  (See  ^^ew  Bfvn$- 
wUk,) 

B&virswicK,  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand, duke  o^  was  bom  in  1735.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  duke 
Charles  of  Brunswick  and  a  sister  of 
Frederic  the  Great  At  the  age  of  7,  his 
education  was  committed  to  the  abb^  Je- 
rusalem, then  chaplain  to  the  court  at 
WolfbnbAttel.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  en- 
tered, under  the  superintendence  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  coUevfium  Coroltnum,  then  re- 
cently established.  His  tutor  was  the 
chamberlain  von  Wlttorf^— a  man  of  tal- 
snts^  but  without  principle.    His  ambi- 


tion WW  euAf  kindled  by  the  aebieve- 
ments  of  Frederic  II.  The  seyen  Years 
war  afforded  him  the  firat  opportunity  of 
cuhivatinff  his  military  talents.*  He  com- 
manded  the  Brunswick  troops  in  the  alli- 
ed army,  and,  in  the  fiital  battle  at  Has- 
tenbeck,  July  98tb,  1757,  hi  which  he 
recaptured  a  battery  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  French  in  the  centre  of  the  allied 
army,  <*he  showed"  (such  was  the  ex- 
pression of  Frederic)  ''that  nature  had 
destined  him  for  a  hero.**  June  93d, 
1758,  he  decided  the  victory  of  Crefeld. 
He  took  the  most  active  part  in  all  the 
enterprises  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand;  and 
Frederic's  esteem  for  him  continued  to 
increase,  as  appeare  from  his  Ges<AiekU 
dt»  SiAei^dhngen  Kriegs  (History  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War),  and  his  Ode  auj  dtn 
EfhpnnxenvonBrmmsdiiwtig  (Ode on  the 
hereditaiy  Prince  of  Brunswick).  In  1764, 
he  married  the  princess  Augtista  of  £iig>- 
land.  Having  eariy  become  acquaints 
with  the  real  situation  of  his  native  coun- 
try, and  drawn  salutary  instruction  fitim 
the  ccmstant  embarrassments  of  his  fkther^ 
before  he  entered  upon  the  government, 
he  practised  the  greatest  economy,  living 
mostly  retired  fipom  public  buainees,  and 
devoted  to  the  arts  and  scienceSb  In 
1773,  he  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and 
became  ^neral  of  inftntiy,  but  had  no 
opportumty  of  cultivating  his  military 
talents.  After  the  death  of  his  &ther  (in 
1780),  he  entered  upon  the  government 
with  zeal  and  activity.  Anxious  above 
all  for  the  improvement  of  the  finances, 
he  diminished  his  household,  discharged 
the  debts  of  the  state,  encouraged  agri- 
culture, extended  the  liberty  of  commerce, 
undertook  or  assisted  in  me  erection  of 
considerable  buildings,  and,  bv  causing 
Italian  operas,  masquerades,  tic,  to  be 
exhibited  gratis,  provided  also  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  Yet,  with  the 
best  intentions,  he  was  often  unsucoessfuL 
This  was  the  case  with  his  plans  fiir  the 
improvement  of  public  educaticm.  He 
invited  men  of  learning  into  the  countiy 
at  great  expense,  but,  the  projected  refor- 
mation having  met  vrith  innumerable 
obstacles,  thev  became  a  burthen  to  the 
state.  In  1787,  he  was  obliged  to  place 
himself  at  die  head  of  a  Prussian  army 
for  the  support  of  the  stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land. The  facility  with  which  this  cam- 
paign was  terminated  procured  the  duke 
more  reputation  than  he  perhaps  deserved. 
Hig^  expectations  were  entertained  of 
him  when  the  wars  of  the  French  revo- 
lution broke  out  The  duke  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  and  I^ua- 
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MB  umy,  and  anued  al  OdbfeotE,  July 
15,  1793^  the  fianoua  manifesto,  dimwn 
up  in  a  very  banh  and  haughty  style  by 
a  Frenchman,  De  Lanion.  It  certainly 
did  more  injuiy  to  the  allied  fiurcea  than 
a  hoetile  army  could  have  done.  It  in- 
flamed the  French  nation  almost  to  fury 
against  the  insolent  conquerors,  who  in- 
tended **  to  make  eveiy  city,  that  dared  to 
resist,  level  with  the  ground,  and  to  cut 
their  way  to  Paris."  The  emperor  Fran- 
eis  approved  it,  and  so  did  tne  king  of 
Prussia ;  but  the  duke  considered  the  ex- 
pressions too  strong.  The  severest  pas- 
flaces  were  expun^ ;  but  its  tone  was 
fltul  very  insolent.  The  duke  deagned  to 
press  forward  from  Lomune  to  Paris,  to 
cut  off  its  supplies,  and  thus  to  force  it  to 
surrender  by  fiunine.  Aug.  23.  1799, 
Longwy  was  taken,  and,  Sept  2,  Vei^ 
dun.  But,  in  Champagne,  a  country  of 
itself  unproductive,  the  transport  of  pro- 
visMMis  K>r  the  army  from  me  frontiera 
was  rendered  difSccik  by  mountains  and 
fi»ests.  ^mouriez  vras  encamped  in 
the  vicinitv  of  St  Menehould,  and  skir- 
mishes took  i^ace  daily ;  but  Dumouriez, 
not  willing  to  hazard  the  fete  of  France, 
and  foreseeing  that  the  Germans  would 
be  forced  to  retreat  by  want  and  disease, 
avoided  a  decisive  action,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  provoke 
him  to  it  The  Germans  wm,  therefore, 
obliged  to  conclude  an  armistice,  and  to 
evacuate  Champagne.  Cuatines  took 
Worms  and  Spire  duiing  this  retreat, 
and,  Oct  31,  captured  the  fortress  of 
Mentz,  and  soon  afierwards  Frankfort, 
which  latter  city,  however,  was  retaken 
by  the  Prussians  and  Hessians  Dec  2. 
Tnie  endeavors  of  the  Germans,  therefore, 
were  principally  directed  to  the  recapture 
of  those  places.  To  this  end  the  duke,  in 
conjunction  vnth  the  Austrians,  opened 
the  campaign  on  the  Upper  Rhine  in 
1793,  to<^  the  fortress  of  K6nig8tein 
March  7,  conquered  Mentz  July  23, 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  strong  fortress 
of  Landau,  then  in  the  power  of  the 
French.  The  French,  on  the  other 
band,  Sept  14,  made  a  general  attack 
on  the  duke  and  Wurmser,  from  Stras- 
burg  to  Saaibriick.  On  that  day,  the 
duke  had  a  sanguinary  engagement  with 
Moreau,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pirmaaens,  a 
town  belon(png  to  the  hndgraviate  of 
HeaBe4)armatadt  The  French  were 
driven  from  their  camp  near  the  village 
of  Hombach,  as  for  ss  to  the  Saar.  A 
month  later,  the  duke,  having  formed  a 
union  with  Wurmser,  succeeded,  Oct 
lath,  in  his  attack  on  the  linoB  of  Weit- 


■anburg,  and  his  attempt  la  draw  neaiei 
to  Landau.  In  order  to  gain  auothei 
strong  point  of  support,  he  ventured,  on 
the  night  of  Nov.  lo,  to  make  an  assault 
upon  the  mountain-fortress  of  Bitsch, 
vduch  is  the  key  of  the  Vosges,  as  the 
roads  from  Landau,  Pirmaaens,  Weissen- 
burg  and  Stnsburg  unite  at  that  place. 
Thn  sttempt  miscanried.  Between  the 
28th  and  the  90th  of  November,  however, 
be  defeated  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  at  Lauteni,  which  was  pressing 
through  the  mountains,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hoche,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
lieving Landau.  But  the  daily  attacks  of 
Hoche  and  Pichegru,  without  regard  to 
the  sacrifice  of  men,  and  the  successful 
attempt  of  the  latter  to  break  the  Austrian 
lines  near  Froschweiler,  Dec.  22,  foreed 
the  Austrians  to  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  occasioned  the  retreat  of  the  duke 
also.  As  some  difficulties  had  already 
risen  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  he 
laid  down  the  chief  command  of  the 
array  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794. 
M6lIendorf  was  his  successor.  The 
duke  continued  to  labor  for  the  wel&re 
of  his  country  until  the  fttal  year  1806. 
Although  he  vras  now  of  such  an  age  that 
he  might  have  retired  without  reproach 
from  public  life,  yet  he  assumed  burthens 
beyond  his  powers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1806,  commisaoned  by  the  king 
ofPraasia,  he  madeajoumey  to  Peters- 
burg relative  to  the  war  that  soon  broke 
out  with  France.  He  was  then  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Prussian  army.  But  his 
physical  strength  was  not  eaual  to  his 
moral  energy,  as  was  proved  by  the  bat- 
tles of  Jena  and  Auertt&dt  (q.  v.)  He 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  closed  his 
life  at  Ottensen,  near  Altona,  Nov.  10, 
1806.  As  a  civil  ruler,  he  viras  distin- 
guished for  good  intentions ;  yet  the  want 
of  consistency,  which  is  evident  in  most 
actions  of  his  life,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  many  fidlures  of  his  benevo- 
lent purposes.  The  duke's  subjects  were 
also  offended  by  his  foreign  partialities, 
particularly  his  fatal  inclination  for  the 
French  nation,  which  bad  been  instilled 
into  him  by  Frederic  H. 

BRnNswicK,  Ferdinand,  duke  of,  bom 
at  Brunswick,  Jan.  llthj  1721,  fourth  son 
of  duke  Ferdinand  Albert,  was  educated 
for  the  military  profession.  In  1739,  he 
entered  into  the  Prussian  service,  was 
enn^iged  in  the  Silesian  wars,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  in  the 
seven  years'  war.  He  commanded  the 
allied  army  in  Westphalia,  where,  always 
<^posed  to  Biqierior  forces,  he  displayed 
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He  drDTe  the  French 
fiom  Lower  Saxony,  Hesse  and  West- 
phalia, and  was  rietorioiis  in  the  two 
great  battles  of  Crefeld  and  Minden. 
(See  Seven  Ytanf  Ifor.)— Afler  the  peace, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  on  account 
of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
Che  king.  From  that  time  he  lived  at 
Brunswick,  the  patron  of  art  and  litera- 
ture.   He  died  in  1792. 

BauirswiCK,  Frederic  William,  duke 
of;  fourth  and  youncest  son  of  duke 
Charles  William  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick. He  was  bom  in  1771,  and  receiv- 
ed the  same  education  with  his  second 
and  third  brothers,  who  were  a  few  years 
okier,  till  the  military  career,  to  which  he 
was  destined,  gave  his  studies  a  particular 
direction.  He  was  loved  by  his  fkther 
with  great  tenderness,  but  ver|r  strictly 
treate£  In  1786,  be  was  appointed,  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  successor  of  his  uncle, 
Frederic  Ausustus,  duke  of  Oels  and 
Bemstadt  He  then  went  to  Lausanne, 
remained  two  years  in  Switzeriand,  and, 
upon  his  return,  was  made  captain  in  a 
Pi-ussian  reffiment  of  foot  During  die 
war  against  France,  in  1792,  and  the  fbl* 
lowing  year,  he  fought  in  the  Prussian 
armies,  and  was  twice  wounded.  After 
the  peace  of  Bile,  he  received  a  regiment, 
and,  in  1804,  married  the  princess  Maria 
Elisabeth  Wilhelmina  of  Baden.  The 
offspring  of  this  marriage  were  two  prin- 
cesses, bom  in  1804  and  1806,  who  are 
still  living.  In  1805,  his  uncle  died,  and 
he  became  duke  of  Oels  and  Bemstadt 
f  n  1806,  he  took  part  in  the  war  against 
France,  with  all  the  fire  which  the  op- 
presnon  of  Germany  and  his  father's  un- 
happy fate  had  kindled  in  him.  He  finally 
joined  the  corps  of  Bliicher,  and  was  made 
prisoner  with  him  at  Lfkbeck.  By  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  hereditary 
prince,  who  died  in  September  of  the 
same  ye&r,  without  leaving  any  children, 
and  by  an  agreement  a^usted  by  his 
father  between  him  and  his  elder  broth- 
ers, who,  on  account  of  their  blindness, 
were  unfit  to  govern,  and  were  unmarri- 
ed, he  would  have  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  government  of  Brunswick,  had  not 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  Napoleon's  will 
prevented.  Afler  that  time,  he  lived  at 
Bruchsal,  ^ere,  in  April,  1808,  his  wife 
died.  In  1809,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
v?ar  between  Austria  and  France,  he  rais- 
ed a  body  of  volunteers  in  Bohemia. 
Schill  had  already  perished  in  Stralsund, 
when  the  duke  made  an  invasion  into 
Saxony.  He  was,  however,  compelled, 
by  the  king  of  WestphaUa,  to  evacuate 


Dresden  and  Leipsic,  with  his  black  hus- 
sars. The  duke,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Austrian  general  Am  Ende,  forced  his 
way  finm  Dresden  to  Franconia,  whither 
the  Austrians,  under  Kienmayer,  had  pen- 
etrated from  Bohemia*  After  the  armis- 
tice of  Znaim  (July  12),  the  Austrians 
again  evacuated  Drnden,  which  they  had 
occupied  for  the  second  time,  and  retreat- 
ed behind  the  frontiera  of  Bohemia.  But 
the  duke,  renouncing  his  alliance  with 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  advanced  with 
his  corps,  consisting  of  1500  men,  among 
whom  were  700  horse,  fix>m  Altenburs, 
towards  Leipsic  After  a  slight  skirmish 
with  tlie  ganison  there,  he  continued  his 
march  to  Halle,  where  he  arrived  July 
27,  and  immediately  pushed  on  to  Hal- 
berstadt,  where  he  arrived  July  90. 
The  Westphalian  colonel  Wellingerode, 
with  the  fifth  regiment  of  infantry,  bad 
entered  the  place  the  same  moming. 
Although  this  regiment  made  a  gallant 
resistance,  it  was  overpowered,  ud  its 
commander  taken  prisoner.  The  duke 
then  proceeded  to  Brunswick,  his  native 
city,  where  he  arrived  July  31,  and  biv- 
ouacked on  the  rampaits.  He  did  not  al- 
k>w  himself  any  r^  for  he  was  closely 
pursued  on  all  sides.  The  Westphalian 
ceneral  Reubel  assembled  4000  men  of 
his  division  at  Ohof,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brunswick ;  general  Gratien,  with  a  Dutch 
division,  had  set  out  fifom  Erfurt ;  and  the 
Danish  general  Ewald,  marching  from 
GIftckstadt  into  the  territories  of  Hano- 
ver, crossed  the  Elbe  in  order  to  cover 
that  river.  Aug.  1,  Reubel  met  the  duke 
not  &r  finom  Branswick,  near  the  village 
of  Oelper,and  an  action  ensued  (the  11th 
srnce  he  had  left  Saxonv),  in  which  a 
corps  of  4000  men  not  onhr  retreated  be- 
fore 1500,  but  also  opened  to  them  the 
only  way  by  which  they  could  escape. 
Aug.  2,  the  duke  left  Brunswick.  From 
the  road  he  took,  it  was  conjectured  that 
he  would  march  towards  Celle,  whither 
he  was  pursued,  therefore,  by  tbe  West- 
phalian troops.  Instead,  however,  of  do- 
mg  this,  he  took  his  way  through  Hano- 
ver immediately  to  Nienburg,  crossed  the 
We8er,and,  having  destroyed  the  bridges 
behind  him,  marched  down  the  river. 
He  reached  Hoya  Aug.  4,  and  hastened 
his  march  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser,  while  part  of  his  corps,  to  make 
a  demonstration,  turned  towanis  Bremen. 
Here  the  black  hussars  entered  on  the 
5th,  and  occupied  the  gatee^  but  on  the 
next  day  continued  their  march.  Mean- 
time the  duke  advanced  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  OMenburg.   Hepaaaed  the  night 
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of  tbe  5di  of  August  at  Delmenhorst,  and 
appeared  to  be  directing  his  course  to 
East  Friesland,  in  order  to  embark  there. 
But,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  crossed, 
at  Huntebriick,  the  small  river  Hunte, 
which  falls  into  the  Weser,  seized  the 
merchant  ships  which  were  lying  at  Els- 
fleth,  principally  unloaded,  embarked  his 
troops  in  the  night  of  the  6th,  leaving  be- 
hind the  horses,  and  procuring,  in  that 
country,  which  is  inhabited  by  seamen, 
the  necessary  sailors  by  force.  On  the 
7th,  in  the  morning,  the  duke  liimself^ 
having  the  Englisli  flag  hoisted,  set  sail, 
and,  on  the  8th,  kmded  at  Ueli^land, 
whence  he  sailed,  on  the  11th,  with  his 
corps,  for  England.  In  England,  the  duke 
was  received  with  great  distinction.  His 
corps  immediately  entered  the  English 
service,  and  was  ajfterwards  employed  in 
Portugal  and  Spain.  The  iNU-hament 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £6000,  until  he 
returned  to  his  hereditary  dominions, 
Dec  2S2,  1813.  He  was  a  prince  of  an 
uncommonly  open  character.  In  his  he- 
reditary states,  he  acted  with  the  best 
intentions ;  but  his  frequent  errors  disap- 
pointed the  great  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  of  him,  and  narrow-minded 
counsellors  contributed  to  lead  him  astray. 
He  wished  to  sow  and  reap  at  the  same 
time.  His  nulitary  spirit  and  penetrating 
mind  led  him  to  foresee  new  dancers 
from  tbe  great  oppressor  of  Europe.  His 
great  preparations  must  be  explained  from 
this  view  of  circumstances  m  1814  and 
1815.  His  finances  were  thrown  into 
great  disorder  by  his  maintaining^  so  many 
troops ;  and  even  the  intei-est  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  not  paid.  Thus  he  became 
unpopular  as  the  sovereign  of  a  counti^ 
wluch  had  been  prosperous  under  his 
fether's  sceptre.  The  events  of  1815 
called  him  a^n  to  arms,  and  he  fell 
June  16,  1815.     (See   Quatrtbras,  and 

Brunswick,  Louis  Ernest,  duke  of; 
third  son  of  Ferdinand  Albert,  duke  of 
Brunswick-Luneburg ;  bom  in  1718 ;  en- 
tered the  imperial  service  in  1750 ;  be- 
came field-marshal  of  the  republic  of 
Holland ;  during  seven  yeare  nom  1759, 
was  captain-general  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces ;  was  regent  durinc  the  minority  of 
the  stadtholder,  and  had  previously  pre- 
served the  neutrality  of  the  republic  dur- 
ing the  long  war  of  the  neighboring 
pow^s  from  1754.  After  the  stadtholder 
became  of  age,  B.  was  made  counsellor 
by  the  states-general.  Having,  however, 
.incurred  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  his 
partiality  for  the  nobility,  and  some  other 
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errors,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stadt- 
holder in  1772.    He  died  m  1788. 

Brunswick  (M.  J.  Leopold),  prince  of^ 
major-general  in  the  Prussian  service, 
youngest  son  of  duke  Charles  of  Bruns- 
wick, bom  at  Wolfenbtittel  m  1752,  was 
instructed  by  the  abb^  Jerusalem.  He 
studied  in  Strasburg  militaxy  science  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  travelled 
through  Italy  under  the  care  of  Lessinf, 
and  entered  the  Prussian  service,  in  1776, 
as  commander  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  at 
Frankfort  on  tlie  Oder.  In  this  city, 
where  he  resided  after  his  retum  fi-om 
the  Bavarian  war  of  succession  in  1779, 
he  gained  universal  esteem  by  his  amia- 
ble character,  his  talents,  and  his  zeal  for 
literature.  In  1780,  Frankfort  was  pre- 
served, by  his  activity,  from  an  inunda- 
tion which  threatened  to  overthrow  tlie 
dikes  and  deluge  the  suburbs.  He  dis- 
played the  same  vigilance  on  the  occa- 
sion of  several  conflagrations,  with  which 
this  city  was  afflicted.  He  visited  the 
poor  in  their  most  miserable  haunts,  and 
his  life  was  devoted  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence. He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  humanity 
in  the  inundation  of  1785,  m  which  he 
was  drowned  while  hastening  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  suburbs.  The  monuments 
that  have  been  erected  to  him  will  bear 
wimess  to  future  generations  of  the  es- 
teem of  his  contemporaries. 

Brush- Wheels.  In  light  machineiy, 
wheels  sometimes  tum  each  other  by 
means  of  bristles  or  brushes  fixed  to  their 
circumference.  They  may,  also,  com- 
municate circular  motion  by  fi*iction  only. 
The  surface  brought  in  contact  is  then 
formed  of  the  end  grain  of  wood,  or  is 
covered  with  an  elastic  substance,  and 
the  wheels  are  pressed  together  to  in- 
crease the  fiiction. 

Brussels,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Austiian  Netlierlands,  with  75,000  inhab- 
itants, principally  Catholics,  and,  after 
Amsterdam,  the  second  city  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  is  a  handsome 
city  of  South  Brabant.  During  20  years, 
frt)m  1794  to  1814,  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  and  the  chief  town  in 
the  department  of  tlie  Dyle.  It  is  now, 
alternately  with  the  Hague,  tlie  royal  res- 
idence, and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
states-general  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  English,  many  of 
whom  have  resided  here  since  the  peace 
of  1814.  The  gloomy  forest  of  Soignies, 
so  memorable  since  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, lies  on  the  south  and  south-west  of 
the  town.  It  vras  formerly  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  which  has  been  demolished, 
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and  tbe  ramparts  laid  out  in  pablic  walks. 
The  upper  jwrt  of  the  city  is  TnagniUcent 
The  park  is  a  spacious  square,  laid  out 
with  shaded  walks,  and  surrounded  by 
the  palaces,  public  offices  and  principal 
private  houses.  In  the  lower  jairiy  lying 
on  a  pfaun  watered  by  the  Senne,  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  crowded,  but  the 
great  market-place  is  very  beautiful. 
This  part  of  the  city  is  intenected  by 
several  canals,  connected  with  the  Senne, 
and  the  great  Scheldt  canal.  The  other 
principal  squares  are  Oorlogo  plaata,  Mi- 
chael's plaats  and  Sands  plaats.  The 
principal  churches  are  St.  Michael's  and 
the  church  of  St  Gudule.  B.  also  con- 
tains an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a 
foundMoff  hospital,  and  a  central  school 
with  a  liDrary  of  100,000  volumes,  a  valu- 
able galleiy  of  paintings  and  a  cabinet  of 
natural  histoiy.  The  school  of  medicine 
and  that  of  liotany  have  also  apartments, 
and  there  is  a  public  botanic  garden. 
The  town  is  ornamented  with  20  public 
fountains,  all  embellished  with  sculpture. 
The  manufactures  of  B.  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  and  America,  partic- 
ularly its  lace,  camlets  and  carpets ;  the 
first  alone  employs  10,000  individuals. 
Its  carriages  surpass  even  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris.    The  other  articles  made 

.  here  are  ticking,  various  kinds  of  cotton 
and  woollen  stufi,  silk  stockings,  gal- 
loons, earthenware,  &c.  It  carries  on 
considerable  trade  with  the  interior  of  the 
Netheriands,  and  also  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  means  of  its  canals.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  was  constructed  in  1560 
and  1561,  and  leads  to  Antwerp :  it  is  110 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city 
owes  its  origin  to  St  Gery,  who,  in  the 
7th  century,  built  a  chapel  on  an  island 
in  the  Senne,  and  preached  to  the  peas- 
ants. As  the  numbera  collected  here  be- 
came great,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
in  1044,  and  became,  in  process  of  time, 

«the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant, 
and  of  the  Austrian  covemors.  It  was 
several  times  captured  by  the  French,  and, 
in  1789—90,  took  the  lead  m  tbe  troubles 
which  broke  out  in  tho  Netherlands. 

Bruvus,  or  Brute,  in  the  fabulous  his- 
tory of  Britain,  was  the  first  king  of  the 
island,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  \n  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Sylvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascanius,  the 
son  of  ^neas,  and  to  have  been  bom  in 
Italy.  He  landed  at  Totneas,  in  Devon- 
shire, destroyed  the  giants  who  then  in- 
habited AUuon,  and  called  tbe  ishmd 
fix)m  his  own  name.  At  his  death,  the 
ialand  was  divided  among  bis  three  sons: 


Locrine  had  England,  Camber  Waki, 
and  Albanact  Scotland. 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  son  of  Marcus 
Junius  and  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
Tarquin,  saved  his  life  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  Tarquin  the  Proud  by  feign- 
ing himself  insane,  on  which  account  be 
received  the    surname  Bruius  (stupid). 
During  a  plague  that  broke  out  at  Rome, 
he  accompanied  the  son  of  Tarquin  to 
the  oracle  in  Delphi.     When  Lucretia, 
the  wife  of  Collatinus,  plunged  a  dagger 
into  her  bosom,  that  she  might  not  out- 
live the  insult  which  she  had  sufiered 
from  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  B.,  being 
present,  threw  off  the  made.    He  drew 
the  dagger,  all  bloody,  from  the  wound, 
and  swore  vengeance  against  the  Tar- 
quins,  explaining  to  the  astonished  spec- 
tatora  the  reason  of  his  pretended  imbe- 
cility, and  perauading  all  who  were  pres- 
ent to  take  the  same  oath.    The  people 
submitted  to  his  guidance,  and  he  caused 
the  gates  to  be  shut,  the  inhabitants  to  be 
assembled,  and  the  bodv  to  be  publicly 
exposed.    He  then  ureed  tbe  banishment 
of  the  Tarquin&    After  this  had  been 
resolved    on,    B.    proposed   to   abolish 
the  regal  dignity,  and  introduce  a  free 
government     It  was  then  determined 
diat  two  consuls  should  exercise  supreme 
power  for  a  year,  and  Junius  Brutus  and 
Tarquinius  Collatinus  were  chosen  for 
the  first  term.    Tarquin,  who  had  seen 
the  gates  shut  against  him,  and  found 
himself  deserted  by  his  anny,  sent  ambas- 
sadon  to  Rome  to  demand  a  restoration 
of  his  private  property,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  promise  tnat  he  would  make  no 
attempt  against  the  republic.    His  request 
was  granted.  The  ambassadors,  however, 
set  on  foot  a  conspiracy,  and  drew  into  it 
many  younff  men,  among  whom  were  the 
two  sons  of  B.  and  the  nephews  of  Col- 
latinus.   But  a  slave  named  Vindex  dis- 
covered the  plot.     The  criminals  were 
imprisoned,  and  the  consuls  caused  tbe 
people  the  next  morning  to  be  called  to 
the  comiUa,     All  were  deeply  shocked 
to  see  the  sons  of  B.  amonr  the  prisoners, 
and  their  father  on  the  judgment-seat  to 
condemn  them.     ColkUinus  wept,  and 
even  the  stem  Valerius  sat  silent.    But 
B.  arose  fiimly,  and,  after  their  erime  bad 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  ordered  the 
lictora  to  execute  the  law.    Neither  the 
entreaties  of  the  people  nor  of  his  sons 
could  alter  his  resolution.    He  -witnessed 
the  horrible  spectacle  without  eniotion, 
and  did  not  leave  the  assembly  until  afier 
the    execution.     He  was  called    back, 
however,  when  CoUa^us  wished  to  save 
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his  gmky  nephews.  The  people  con- 
demned them  all,  and  chose  Valerius 
consul  in  place  of  CoUatinus.  In  the 
mean  time,  Tarquin,  supported  by  Por- 
senna,  collected  an  army,  and  marched 
against  Rome.  The  consuls  advanced  to 
meet  him.  B.  led  the  cavalry;  Aruns, 
son  of  Tarquin,  commanded  Uie  bodv 
opposed  to  him.  They  pierced  each 
other  with  their  spears  at  tiie  same  mo- 
ment, and  both  fell,  A.  C.  509.  The  Ro- 
mans came  off  conquerors,  and  B.  was 
buried  with  great  splendor.  The  women 
lamented  him  a  whole  year,  as  the  avenger 
of  the  honor  of  their  sex. 

BauTcs,  Marcus  Junius.  This  repub- 
lican resembled  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in 
name,  the  expeller  of  Tarquin.  He  was 
at  first  an  enemy  of  Pompey,  who  had 
slain  his  ftther  in  Galatia,  but  for^t  his 
priFate  enmity,  and  was  reconciled  to 
nim,  when  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
freedom.  He  did  not,  however,  assume 
any  public  station,  and,  after  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  PharBalia,suiTendered  him- 
.self  to  Ciesar,  who  received  him  with  the 
tenderest  friendship,  as  he  had  alvrays 
loved  him,  and  regarded  him  almost  like 
his  own  son,  because  the  mother  of  Bru- 
tus, sister  of  the  rigid  Cato,  had  been  the 
object  of  his  affection.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  offices  of  state,  the  dictator 
appointed  B.  to  the  government  of  Mace- 
donia. Notwithstanding  these  benefits, 
B.  was  the  head  of  the  conspuacy  against 
Caesar,  deeming  the  sacrifice  of  private 
friendship  necessaiy  for  the  welmre  of 
his  countiy.  He  was  led  into  the  con- 
spin^  by  Cassius,  who,  impelled  by 
hatred  against  Cssar,  as  well  as  by  the 
love  of  freedom,  sought,  at  first,  by  writ- 
ing, and  then  by  means  of  his  wife,  Junia, 
sister  of  B.,  to  gain  his  fiivor ;  and,  when 
he  Uioueht  him  prepared  for  the  propo- 
sal, disclosed  to  him,  verbally,  the  plan  of 
a  conspiracy  against  Cesar,  who  was  then 
aiming  at  the  supreme  power.  B.  agreed 
to  the  design,  and  his  influence  led  many 
of  the  most  ^tinguished  Romans  to  ern- 
brace  it  also.  Caesar  was  assassinated  in 
the  senate-house.  In  pubhc  speeches,  B. 
explained  the  reasons  of  this  deed,  but 
he  could  not  appease  the  dissatisiaciion  of 
the  people,  and  retired,  with  his  party,  to 
the  capitoL  He  soon  after  took  courage, 
when  the  consul  P.  Comehus  Dolabella, 
and  the  pnetor  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Cee- 
sar's  brother-in-law,  declared  themselves 
in  his  &vor.  But  Antony,  whom  B.  had 
generously  spared,  was  reconciled  to  him 
only  in  appearance,  and  obtained  his  leave 
to  read  Caesar's  will  to  the  people.    By 


means  of  this  instrument,  Antony  sac- 
ceeded  in  exciting  the  popiUar  indignation 
against  the  murderers  of^Csesar,  and  thev 
were  compelled  to  flee  firom  Rome.  B. 
went  to  Athens,  and  endeavored  to  form 
A  party  there  among  the  Roman  nobility ; 
he  gained  over,  also,  the  troops  in  Mace- 
donia. He  then  began  to  levy  soldiers 
openly,  which  was  the  easier  for  him,  as 
the  remainder  of  Pompey's  troops,  since 
the  defeat  of  then  general,  had  been 
roving  about  in  Thessaly.  Hortensius, 
the  governor  of  Macedonia,  aided  him ; 
and  thus  B.,  master  of  all  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  in  a  short  time  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  He  went  now 
to  Asia,  and  joined  Cassius,  whose  eflbrts 
had  been  equaUy  successfuL  In  Rome, 
on  the  contrary,  the  triumvirs  prevailed. 
All  the  conspirators  had  been  condemned, 
and  the  people  had  taken  up  aims  against 
them.  B.  and  Cassius^  havijiff  with  diffi- 
culty subdued  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians, 
returned  to  Europe  to  oppose  the  trium- 
viri. (Plutarch  informs  us,  that  a  ™rit 
appeared  to  B.,  on  his  march  from 
Sardis  to  Abydos,  in  Asia  Minor.)  The 
army  passed  over  the  HeUespont,  and  19 
legions  and  20,000  cavalry  were  assem- 
bled on  the  plains  of  Philippi,  in  Macedo- 
nia, whither,  also,  the  triumvirs  Antony 
and  Octaviaiius  marched  with  their  le- 
gions. Although  the  Roman  historians 
do  not  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Philippi,  so  much  as  this  appears 
certain,  that  Cassius  was  beaten  by  An- 
tony, and  caused  himself  to  be  killed  by 
a  slave ;  that  B.  fought  with  greater  suc- 
cess against  the  division  of  the  army  com- 
manded by  Octavianus,  who  was  hindered 
by  indisposition  from  conducting  the  bat- 
tle in  person ;  that  B.,  after  the  engage- 
ment, took  possession  of  an  advantageous 
situation,  where  it  was  difficult  for  an 
attack  to  be  made  upon  him ;  that  he  was 
induced,  by  the  ardor  of  his  soldiera,  to 
renew  the  contest,  and  was  a  second  time 
unsuccessful.  He  was  totally  defeated, 
escaped  with  only  a  few  friends,  passed 
the  night  in  a  cave,  and,  as  he  saw  his 
cause  irretrievably  ruined,  ordered  Strato, 
one  of  his  confidants,  to  kill  him.  Strato 
refused,  a  long  time,  to  perform  the  com- 
mand ;  but,  seeinff  B.  resolved,  he  turned 
away  his  face,  and  held  his  sword,  while 
B.  fell  upon  it  Thus  died  B.  (A.  C.  42), 
in  the  4dd  year  of  his  age. 

Brut&re,  John  de  la,  the  famous  au- 
thor  of  the  Characters  and  Manners  of  his 
age,  was  bom,  16SK^,  in  a  village  near 
Dourdan,  not  fiur  firom  Paris.  He  pur- 
chased the  place  of  treasurer  at  Caen ; 
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but,  a  short  time  after,  throuffh  the  influ- 
ence of  BosBuet,  he  was  employed  in  the 
education  of  the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  with 
a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and  was  attached 
to  his  person  during  the  remainder  of  his 
hfe.  In  1687,  he  translated  the  Charac- 
ters of  Theophrastus  into  French,  with 
much  elegance,  and  accompanied  them 
with  a  succession  of  characters,  in  which 
he  represented  the  manners  of  his  time 
with  great  accuracy,  and  in  a  style  epi- 
grammatical,  ingenious  and  witty.  B. 
often  took  his  characters  from  living  per- 
sons, although  he  denied  it,  and  seems, 
by  tliis  means,  to  have  gained  many  ene- 
mies. He  was  a  man  of  pleasant  man- 
ners and  amiable  disposition.  In  1693, 
he  was  elected  a  nfiember  of  tlie  French 
academy,  with  some  opposition,  and  died 
in  1696. 

Brutn,  Comeille  le,   a  painter   and 
traveller,    bom  at  the  Hague  in  1652, 
went,  in  1674,  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
his  art  for  two  years  and  a  half.    He  tlien 
followed  his  incUnation  for  travelling,  vis- 
ited Naples,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  em- 
barked   for   Smyrna,  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  notmg  down  and  drawing 
all  that  he  found  worthy  of  his  attention. 
He  afterwards  settled  m  Venice,  and  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Carlo  Lotti.    In  1693, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
published  his  travels  in  1698.    The  ^vor- 
able  reception  of  this  work  excited  in  him 
the  desire  to  travel  anew.    He  visited,  in 
1701,  and  the  foUovnng  years,  Russia, 
Persia,  India,  Ceylon  and  other  Asiatic 
islands.    In  Russia,  he  painted  Peter  the 
Great,  and  difierent  princes  of  his  family; 
in  1706,  in  Batavia,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal men.    In  1708,  he  returned  to  his 
country,  where  he  published  an  account 
of  his  second  journey,  the  value  of  which, 
like  that  of  tlie  first,  consists  more  in  the 
beauty  and  correcmess  of  die  drawings 
than  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  state- 
ments.   During  the  rest  of  his  hfe,  Le  B. 
was  occupied  exclusively  with  bis  art, 
passed  his  time  alternately  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Amsterdam,  and  died  at  Utrecht, 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  and  protector 
van  Mollem. 

Brtant,  Jacob,  a  philologist  and  anti- 
quary, bom  at  Plymouth  ui  1715,  died,  in 
1804,  at  liis  countiy-seat,  near  Windsor. 
He  studied  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  be- 
came afterwards  tutor  of  the  sons  of  the 
fiunous  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  eldest 
of  whom  he  also  accompanied  to  the  con- 
tinent as  his  secretary.  After  his  return, 
be  received,  by  the  mfluence  of  his  pa- 


tron, a  lucrative  post  in  tlie  ordnance, 
wUch  gave  him  leisure  for  bis  researches 
into  BibUcal,  Roman  and  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties. His  most  important  work  is  the 
New  System  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
which  appeared  in  3  vols.  4to.,  1773  to 
1776.  Whatever  may  be  the  iujgenuity 
and  the  learning  of  the  author,  it  is  justly 
objected,  that  he  has  taken  conjectures 
for  proofs,  and,  in  particular,  that  he  has 
trusted  too  much  to  the  deceptive  conclu- 
sions of  etymology.  He  was  engaged  in 
a  famous  dispute  on  the  veracity  of  Ho- 
mer and  the  existence  of  Troy,  m  whicli 
he  endeavored  to  show,  that  there  never 
was  such  a  city  as  Troy,  and  that  tlie 
whole  expedition  of  the  Greeks  was  a 
mere  fiction  of  Homer's.  The  object  of 
one  of  his  earlier  treatises,  which  appear- 
ed in  1767,  is  to  show,  that  the  island  Me- 
lita,  on  which  Paul  was  wrecked,  was  not 
Malta,  but  situated  in  the  Adriatic.  He 
endeavored  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by 
explanations  drawn  ftx>m  Josephus,  firom 
Philo  the  Jew,  and  from  Justin  Martyr ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  all  hiJB  writines,  bis 
learning  and  his  ingenuity  are  misled  by 
his  love  of  controversy  and  paradox. 

BcBNA,  count  of,  descended  firom  an 
old  family  in  Bohemia,  was,  early  in  life, 
the  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, afterwards  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice, and  rose  to  the  rank  of  field-mar- 
shal-Ueutenant.  At  the  end  of  1812,  he 
was  sent,  by  his  court,  with  extraordinary 
commissions,  to  Napoleon,  at  Paris,  and, 
in  May,  1813,  was  sent  again  to  him  at 
Dresden.  In  the  vnur  of  1813,  he  com- 
manded an  Austrian  division  with  much 
honor,  and,  in  1814,  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  Austrian  army  wliich 
was  to  pass  through  Greneva  to  the  south 
of  France.  Here  he  showed  as  much 
caution  in  his  movements  as  forbearance 
and  humanity  towards  tlie  inhabitants. 
He  advanced  uix)n  Lyons,  which  was  de- 
fended by  marshal  Augereau,  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  attacks  unon  the  city, 
till  the  corps  of  Bianchi  and  Hessen-Hom- 
herg  came  to  his  assistance,  upon  which 
the  prince  of  Hessen-Homberg  took  the 
chief  command.  B.  remained  at  Lyons 
till  die  return  of  the  allied  forces,  and 
then  retired  to  Vienna.  Ailer  die  land- 
ing of  Napoleon  in  1815,  he  again  led  a 
corps,  under  Frimont,  against  Lyons,  and 
in  Savoy  opposed  marshal  Suchet,  till 
Paris  was  conquered,  and  the  marshal 
retreated  beyond  Lyons.  He  then  took 
possession  of  Lyons  without  opposition, 
established  a  court-martial  to  punish  the 
disturbers  of  public  order,  and  proceeded 
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with  greater  severity  than  on  bis  former 
campaign.  In  September,  he  marched 
back  to  Austria,  and  received,  for  his  ser- 
vices, valuable  estates  in  Bohemia,  from 
bis  emperor.  In  the  msurrection  of  Pied- 
mont (q.  v.),  1821,  the  count  de  B.  receiv- 
ed the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian 
tioops  destined  to  restore  the  ancient 
goveinment.  After  the  accomplishment 
of  this  conomission,  he  was  a|mointed 
general  commandant  of  Lomboidy.  He 
died  at  Milan,  June  6,  1825,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age. 

BuccAifSERs  ;  a  bond  of  English  and 
French  freebooters  in  America,  whose 
exploits  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  the  history  of  the  17th  centuiy. 
After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV,  in 
France,  in  1610,  several  Frenchmen 
sought  a  residence  on  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher,  one  of  the  Antilles.  Driven 
thence  m  1630,  some  of  them  fled  to  the 
western  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  others  to 
the  small  island  of  Tortugas,  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Several  Englishmen,  led  by  a  simi- 
lar disposition,  associated  themselves  with 
the  latter.  The  fugitives  at  St.  Domingo 
employed  themselves  especially  in  the 
chase  of  wild  cattle,  of  which  there  were 
larse  herds  on  the  island.  They  sold  the 
hides  to  the  mariners  who  landed  on  the 
coast,  and,  because  they  did  not  boil  the 
flesh,  bat  roasted  it  before  the  fire,  like 
the  American  savages,  they  were  called 
Imeeaneen,  Without  a  captain,  without 
laws,  without  the  society  of^ women,  these 
hunters  lived  in  the  rudest  state  of  nature, 
associating  two  by  two,  and  enjoying  in 
common  all  that  they  had  taken  in  the 
chase  or  acquired  by  robbery.  The 
Spaniards,  who  could  not  conquer  them, 
determined  to  extirpate  all  the  cattle  on 
the  island,  and  thus  obliged  the  bucca- 
neers either  to  cultivate  the  land  as  hus- 
bandmen, or  to  join  the  other  freebooters 
on  the  island  of  Tortugas.  These  bold 
adventureiB  attacked,  in  small  numbers, 
and  with  small  means,  but  with  an  intre- 
pidity which  bade  defiance  to  danger,  not 
only  single  merchant  vessels,  but  several 
of  them  together,  and  sometimes  armed 
ships.  Their  common  mode  of  attack 
was  by  boarding.  They  directed  their 
effi>rt8  especially  against  the  Spanish 
ships  which  saileid  for  Europe  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  America.  Bv  the  repeat- 
ed losses  which  they  suffered,  the  Span- 
iards were  at  last  so  discouraged,  that 
they  seldom  ofSsred  a  serious  resistance. 
It  happened  once  that  a  ship  of  the  buc- 
ers  iell  in  with  two  Spanish  galleons, 
of  which  had  60  cannon  and  1500 
26* 


men  on  board*  To  escape  was  imponi- 
ble,  and  the  pirates  could  not  think  of 
surrender.  Their  captain,  Laurent,  made  ' 
a  short  speech  to  them,  sent  one  of  his 
men  to  die  powder-room  with  orders  to 
set  fire  to  it  upon  the  first  sign  vdiich  he 
should  give  him,  and  then  placed  his 
men  in  Mtler  of  battle  on  each  side.  **  We 
must  sail  between  the  enemy's  ships,** 
cried  he  to  his  crew,  ^'and  fire  upon  tfiem 
to  the  right  and  left**  This  manmuvre 
was  executed  vrith  extraordinary  rapidity.  ; 
The  fire  of  the  pirate  killed  so  many  peo-  ' 
pie,  on  board  both  ships,  that  the  Span- 
iards were  struck  with  a  panic,  ana  let 
him  escape.  The  Spenisn  conmiander 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  on  account 
of  the  disgrace  which  he  had  brought 
upon  his  nation.  Their  frequent  losses 
greatly  reduced  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards 
with  America.  The  buccaneers  now  be- 
gan to  land  on  the  coast,  and  to  plunder 
the  cides.  Their  manner  of  dividing 
their  booty  was  remarkable.  Every  one 
who  had  a  share  in  the  expedition  swore 
that  he  bad  reserved  nothing  of  the  plun- 
der. A  false  oath  was  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  and  was  punished  by  banish- 
ment to  an  uninhabited  island.  The 
wounded  first  9ceived  their  share,  which 
was  greater  according  to  the  severity  of 
their  wounds.  The  remainder  was  di- 
vided into  equal  parts,  and  distributed  by 
lot  The  leader  received  more  than  the 
others  only  when  he  had  particulariv  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Those  who  had  per- 
ished in  the  expedition  were  not  fbi|;otten. 
Their  part  was  given  to  their  relations  or 
fifiends,  and,  in  defiiult  of  them,  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  church.  Reli^on  was 
strangely  blended  with  their  vices,  and 
they  always  began  tlieir  enterprises  with 
a  prayer.  The  wealtli  which  they  ac- 
quired was  spent  in  gambling  and  de- 
bauchery, for  it  was  the  principle  of  these 
adventurers  to  enjoy  the  present  and  not 
care  for  the  future.  The  climate  and 
their  mode  of  Ufe  gradually  diminished 
their  number,  and  the  vigorous  measures 
of  the  English  and  French  governments 
at  last  put  an  end  to  their  outrages,  which 
had,  perhaps,  been  purposely  tolerated. 
From  this  band  of  pirates  arose  the 
French  setdements  on  the  western  half 
of  St.  Domingo.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  the  fnracies  of  the  bucca- 
neers had  entirely  ceased.  An  account 
of  their  mode  of  life,  and  of  many  of  their 
deeds,  is  to  be  found  in  the  10th  volume 
of  Raynal*s  Histoij  of  the  two  Indies, 
and  in  the  2d  volume  of  Archenholz'a 
Historical  Writings. 
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BucciTTAUii,  in  mythology ;  a  monster, 
half  man  and  half  ox  or  ass.  The  splen- 
did galley  in  which  the  doge  of  Venice 
annually  sailed  over  tlie  Adnatic  on  As- 
cension-Day also  bore  tliis  name.  Drop- 
ping a  ring  into  the  sea,  he  espoused  it  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  with  the  words 
DesjHmsamus  te,  mare,  in  signum  vert  per- 
pekdoue  dommU.  The  custom  originated 
m  11/6,  when  the  doge,  having  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  pope,  who  had  taken 
refiifle  in  Venice,  to  the  emperor,  encoun- 
tered and  defeated  the  imperial  fleet 
which  was  sent  to  reduce  the  Venetians. 

Bucephalus  ;  the  horse  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  he  bought  for  13  talents 
(about  10  or  11,000  dollars).  Philonicus, 
a  Thessalian,  offered  to  sell  liim  to  king 
Philip;  but  Philip,  who  considered  the 
price  too  great,  commanded  the  unman- 
ageable steed  to  be  led  away,  when  tlie 
SHing  Alexander  offered  to  mount  him. 
6  leaped  up,  m  fact,  and,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  the  horse  obeyed  him, 
and  willingly  submitted  to  his  guidance, 
though  he  had  never  before  obeyed  a 
rider.  Alexander,  from  this  circumstance, 
conceived  such  an  affection  for  him,  that 
he  never  rode  upon  any  other  horse ;  and 
Bucephalus,  also,  when  <|aparisoned  for 
batde,  endured  no  other  rider.  He  died 
of  a  wound,  and  Alexander  caused  him 
to  be  buried  near  the  Hydaspes,  and  built, 
over  his  grave,  a  city,' which  he  called 
Buc^kala, 

BucER,  Martin ;  bom,  1491,  at  Schlen- 
stadt,  in  Alsace.  He  died  in  the  office  of 
professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  1551. 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  he  left  the 
Dominican  order,  and  became  a  convert 
to  Lutheranisro.  He  was,  at  first,  preach- 
er at  the  court  of  Frederic,  the  elector 
of  the  Palatinate,  aflerwards  in  Strasburg, 
and  at  the  same  time  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity there  for  30  years,  till  king  Ed- 
ward VI  of  England,  at  the  suggestion 
of  archbishop  Cranmer,  invited  him  to 
Cambridge.  In  1557,  queen  Mary  caus- 
ed his  bones  to  be  burned,  to  show  her 
detestation  of  Protestantism.  The  cardi- 
nal Contarini  called  him  the  most  learned 
divine  among  the  heretics.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  under  the 
name  of  ^reftiu  Filinua.  His  first  wife 
had  been  a  nun  in  her  youth.  Ailer  her 
doath,  he  married  again. 

BucH,  Leopold  von ;  bom  in  1777,  in 
Prussia ;  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
geologists  of  Germany.  He  has  studied 
the  stmcture  of  the  earth,  by  personal  ob- 
servation, for  more  than  30  years,  in  his 
travels  through  all  the  provinces  of  Ger- 


many, through  Scandinavia  to  the  North 
cape,  through  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  the  Canaries.  In  the 
possession  of  a  happy  independence,  he 
sets  out  every  spring,  from  Berlin,  where 
he  usually  passes  the  winter,  on  his  sci- 
entific tra^'els.  Simple  in  his  habits,  fm- 
^,  accustomed  to  hardships,  he  travels 
in  the  carriage,  on  horsebacK,  on  foot,  as 
his  purpose  requires.  He  was  the  first 
ffeologist  who  clearly  explained  the  dif- 
ferent volcanic  phenomena,  particularly 
their  effects  on  the  elevation  of  the  sur- 
face and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  He  di- 
vides volcanoes  into  central  volcanoes 
and  volcanic  chains.  The  latter  appear 
to  liiin  to  follow  the  durection  of  great 
clefts  in  the  earth,  which,  in  turn,  corre- 
spond with  the  direction  of  the  primitive 
mountains.  His  central  volcanoes  are, 
Ema,  the  isles  of  Lipari,  Iceland,  the 
Azores,  the  Canaries,  &c.  The  results 
of  his  geological  labors  are  contained  in 
his  Geognostical  Observations  on  Travels 
through  Germany  and  Italy  (1809),  and 
his  Physical  Description  of  the  Canaries, 
where  he  lived,  in  1815,  for  several 
montlis.  He  was  aflerwards  accompa- 
nied by  the  Norwegian  botanist  Chris- 
tian Smith,  who,  some  years  later,  was 
among  tlie  victims  of  the  unhappy  expe- 
dition of  captain  Tuckey  in  the  Congo 
river.  Buch's  Travels  through  Norway 
and  Lapland  (3  vols.,  Beriin,  1810,  with 
copperplates)  is  one  of  the  best  works  on 
the  structure  of  tlie  earth  in  the  high 
northern  regions. 

Buchanan,  George,  an  eminent  poet 
and  historian,  and  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  modem  Latinity,  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  in  1506.  His  parents  were  in- 
.  digent,  and  he  owed  his  education  to  an 
uncle,  who  sent  him  to  Paris.  He  af- 
terwards repaired  to  St.  Andrew's.  He 
became  tutor  or  companion  of  the  earl  of 
Cassilis,  with  whom  he  lived  five  yeais, 
and  obtained  the  notice  of  James  V,  who 
appointed  him  tutor  to  his  natural  son, 
aflerwards  the  famous  regent,  eari  of 
MuiTay.  His  satires  against  the  monks 
exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
clerary,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  here- 
sy;  out,  contriving  to  escape,  he  witli- 
drew  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  taught 
three  years,  and  composed  his  tragecues 
of  BaptiaUa  and  JeptnUa,  and  his  transb- 
tions  of  the  Medea  and  Aleuk$  of  Eurip- 
ides. In  1543,  he  quitted  Bourdeaux  on 
account  of  the  pestilence,  and  became,  for 
a  while,  domestic  tutor  to  the  celebrated 
Montaigne,  who  records  the  &ct  in  his 
essays.    In  1544,  he  went  to  Paris^  and, 
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for  some  time,  taught  in  the  college  of 
Bouifoon.  Ill  15477  be  accompaaira  his 
friend  Govea  to  Portugal.  He  had  not 
been  there  a  year  before  Govea  died,  and, 
the  freedom  of  BJa  opinions  giving  of- 
fence, he  was  thrown  into  prison,  Where 
he  began  his  translations  of  the  Psalms 
into  L^tin  verse.  He  obtained  his  liberty 
in  1551,  and  spent  four  years  at  Paris,  as 
tutor  to  the  son  of  the  marshal  de  Brissac. 
In  1560,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
lie  openly  embraced  Protestantism,  yet 
was  well  received  at  eourt,  and  assisted 
the  queen  in  her  studies.  He  was  also 
employed  in  regulating  the  universities, 
and  was  made  principd  of  St  Leonard's 
college,  St  Andrew's.  He  even  obtained 
a  pension  from  Mary,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  Grom  connecting  himself  with 
the  paity  of  Mursay.  Though  a  layman, 
he  was  made,  in  1567,  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly,  which  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  James  VI,  who  acquired, 
under  his  tuition,  the  scholastic  knowl- 
edge on  which  he  so  much  prided  him- 
selfl  It  is  said  that  Buchanan,  on  being 
Bul»equently  told  that  he  had  made  the 
king  a  pedant,  replied,  that "  it  was  the  best 
he  could  make  of  him."    He  next  accom- 

ried  Murray  to  England,  in  order  to  pro- 
charees  against  Mary,  and,  in  1571, 
published  his  Deteclio  Juaria  Regina,  a 
virulent  attack  upon  tlie  character  and 
conduct  of  that  unhappy  queen ;  and,  al- 
though his  patron  Murray  had  been  assas- 
sinated in  1570,  he  continued  in  favor 
with  the  prevalent  party,  who  made  him 
one  of  tlie  lords  of^  the  council  and  lord 
of  the  priyvseaL  He  likewise  received  a 
pension  of'^  £100  per  annum  from  queen 
Etizabeth.  In  1579,  he  published  his 
celebrated  De  Jure  Regni,  a  work  which 
will  ever  rank  him  among  the  spirited 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  their  governors. 
He  spent  the  last  12  or  13  years  of  his 
life  in  composing  his  great  work,  entitled 
JRtrum  Scotiearum  HSUnict,  in  90  books, 
which  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1582.  He  died  the  same  year,  at  the  age 
of  76,  in  very  poor  circumstances ;  and  the 
city  of  Edmburgh  interred  him  at  the 
public  expense. — ^The  moral  character  of 
B.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  obloquy 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  charge  of  early 
licentiousness  seems  countenanced  b^ 
several  of  his  poems.  Conscious  of  his 
creat  abilities,  he  was  also  querulous  and 
discontented  with  his  circumstances,  and 
by  no  means  scrupulous  in  his  attempts 
to  amend  them  ;  added  to  which,  his 
temper  was  harah  and  unamiable,  and  his 


conduct,  as  a  party  man,  exceedingly  vir- 
ulent As  a  vrriter,  he  has  obtainra  hi^h 
applause  from  all  parties ;  and  as  a  Latm 
poet,  in  particular,  he  stands  am(»ig  the 
first  of  me  modems.  His  Psalms  are  in 
all  kinds  of  measure,  and  some  of  them 
are  extremely  beautiful.  As  a  historian, 
he  is  considered  to  have  united  the  beau- 
ties of  livy  and  Sallust  as  to  style ;  but 
he  discovered  a  great  lack  of  judgment 
and  investigative  spirit,  taking  up  all  the 
tales  of  the  chronicles  as  he  feuhd  them, 
and  affording  to  their  legendary  absurdi- 
ties the  currency  of  hjs  own  eloquent 
embellishment  On  the  whole,  however, 
B.  may  jusdy  be  deemed  an  honor  to  his 
country;  as  a  man  whose  genius  burst 
through  all  disadvantages  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  wide  and  jusdy-celebrated  dis- 
tinction. Of  his  di^rent  works  in  verse 
and  prose,  various  editions  have  been 
given ;  and  a  valuable  edition  of  the  whole 
was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  2  vols, 
folio,  1714,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden,  in  2 
vols.  4to.,  1725. 

BucHAaEST  (i.  e.  c%  ofj<nf),  the  chief 
city  of  Walachia,  the  residence  of  the 
hospodar  and  of  a  Greek  bishop,  contains 
10,000  meanly  built  houses,  and  60,000. 
inhabitants,  ineluding  Greeks,  Jews  and 
Armenians.  The  streets  are  not  naved, 
but  covered  with  logs.  The  Greeks  for- 
merly had  an  academy  here  with  12  in- 
structers,  which,  in  1810,  contained  244 
students.  It  has  declined  since  thepres- 
ent  hospodar  Ghika,  a  native  of  Wala- 
chia, took  (iossession  of  its  funds  in  1825. 
The  trade  in  wine,  skins,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  countty,  is  very  brisk.  May 
28,  1812,  a  peace  was  concluded  here 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

Bucharest,  Peace  qf,  May  28, 1812,  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1806,  the  emperor  Alexander  took  up 
arms  for  the  protection  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  and  on  account  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  fi^e  navigation  of  the  Bospho- 
rus.  He  occunied  Moldavia,  upon  which 
the  Porte  declared  war  a^iainst  Russia, 
Jan.  7,  1807.  An  armisuce,  however, 
was  a^ed  upon  at  Sloboeia,  Aug.  24, 
1807,  m  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  by  which  the  Rusnans  evacuated 
the  principality.  Afler  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  in  April,  1808,  it  was  tacitly 
continued;  but  when  Napoleon,  in  the 
congress  at  Erfurt,  had  a^ed  to  the 
union  of  the  two  principalities  with  Rus- 
sia, the  Russian  court  opened  a  conmss, 
to  deliberate  upon  peace  at  Jassy,inFeb., 
1809,  and  demanded  the  cession  of  both 
principalities  by  the  Turks,  and  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  British  ambasBador  from 
ConstaDtioople.  Upon  this,  the  Porte 
broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  in  April, 
1809,  the  ^var  was  renewed.  The  Kus- 
sians  advanced  to  Bulgaria,  and,  after  two 
bloody  campaigns,  remained  masters  of 
the  Danube.  The  Porte  now  offered 
terms  of  peace.  A  congress  was  opened 
at  B.  in  Dec.,  1811.  Napoleon  soon  after 
turned  his  arms  against  Russia,  and  con* 
eluded  an  alliance  with  Austria,  Ma]:ch 
14, 1812,  by  which  both  powers  miaran- 
tied  the  integrity  of  the  Porte.  He  also 
did  all  in  hm  power  to  induce  the  Porte 
to  continue  the  war.  But  the  interposi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  well 
as  the  concessions  of  Russia,  and  the 
distrust  of  the  Porte  towards  Napoleon, 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  peace  of  B., 
which  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians, by  An<ui  Itslinski,  Sabanejeft^,  and 
Jos.  Fonton,  May  28.  The  Porte  gave 
up  to  Russia  all  Bessarabia  and  a  third 
of  Moldavia,  with  the  fortresses  of  Choc- 
zim.  Bender,  Ismail  and  Kilia,  so  that  the 
Pruth,  as  for  as  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Danube,  became  the  boundary  between 
the  two  powers,  and  from  thence  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  as  fti£  as  Kilia,  and 
even  to  its  entrance  into  the  Black  sea. 
The  Russians  gave  back  the  remainder 
of  their  conquests.  In  Asia,  the  bounda- 
ries were  established  as  before  the  war. 
The  Porte  granted  the  Servians,  who  had 
fought  for  &e\r  independence  as  allies  of 
the  Russians,  a  ftill  amnesty,  with  the 
ri^t  of  administering  their  internal  af- 
&US  themselves,  and  of  raising,  in  the  way 
which  they  should  judge  best,  the  small 
tax  which  the  Porte  imposed  upon  them. 
The  Servians,  however,  would  not  accept 
these  conditions,  and  continued  the  con- 
test, but  were  soon  overpowered  by  the 
Turks. 

BucHARiA,  Great  ;  a  country  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  lying  between  the  paraUels  of 
25P  and  44^  I^  kt,  and  fit)m  60*  to  72« 
E.  Ion.  It  comprehends  the  three  prov- 
inces of  Bucharia  Proper,  Samarcand  and 
Baikh,  corresponding  to  the  country  of 
the  nomade  Scythians,  Sogdiana  and 
Bactriana  of  ancient  geography.  It  forms 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Iwary,  and, 
being  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Usbeck 
Tartars  (q.  vX  is  sometimes  called  178- 
heekuian.  The  original  inhabitants,  or 
Tin^iks,  a  Peisian  colony,  are  handsomer 
than  the  Tartan,  and  still  speak  the  Per- 
nan  language.  They  live  in  cities,  and 
cany  on  a  trade  vrith  Russia,  Chind,  Hin- 
dosten  and  Penia.  There  are  also  many 
Jews  in  ibm  countiy.    The  rivers  are  tlie 


Gihon  or  Ozus,  the  Sir,  or  Jaxartes,  and 
the  Sogd.  The  Bucharians  or  Tkujiks 
lead  a  fru^  life,  their  food  consisting 
chiefly  of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and,  above 
all,  fruits,  such  as  melons,  grapes  and  ap- 
ples :  they  are  fond  of  horse-flesh,  but  it  is 
expensive,  and  beeHs  more  used.  Tea  and 
wine,  the  former  flavored  with  anise,  are 
their  principal  drink :  they  intoxicate  them- 
selves with  opium,  and  their  bread  is  not 
fermented.  Besides  these  articles,  which, 
except  tea,  ore  produced  in  the  country, 
the  principal  vegetable  productions  are 
the  Judas  tree,  the  rhubarb,  assafcetida, 
&c.  B.  is  supposed  to  be  the  native 
countiy  of  the  camel,  and  a  large,  shaggy 
variety,  called  htk,  has  the  peculiarity  of 
blowing  a  large  bladder  flx)m  its  mouth 
when  it  utters  a  cry.  Other  varieties  of 
the  camel,  and  dromedaries,  fine  horses, 
and  asses,  of  various  sorts,  abound.  Sheep 
and  cows  are  scarce.  Several  rare  birds 
are  found  here,  particularly  the  tetraopar- 
(tdoxus.  This  bird  resembles  the  par- 
tridge of  the  desert,  except  in  the  structure 
of  its  feet,  which  consist  of  one  large  toe, 
placed  between  two  diminutive  ones,  rest- 
ing on  a  hard  sole,  and  enabling  it  to  run 
with  great  speed  over  the  dry,  gritty  sand. 
The  province  of  Balkh,  which  is  described 
by  geographers  as  forming  a  part  of  B., 
lies  on  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  belongs, 
at  present,  to  the  Afghans.  The  two 
provinces  on  the  north  of  that  river  form 
the  Transoxana,  famous  in  Arabian  and 
Tartar  history,  under  the  Arabian  name 
MawercHnakr  (beyond  the  river),  where 
Timur  received  the  homage  of  so  many 
conquered  princes.  His  descendants  were 
driven  out  by  the  Tartars  in  the  15th 
century.  The  government,  as  in  other 
Mohammedan  states,  is  despotic.  Thfe 
population,  extent  and  revenue  of  the 
state  have  not  been  ascertained.  (Eveis- 
mann's  Reise  nach  Bvcharoy  Berlin,  1S23 ; 
£lphinstone*s  Caubvl ;  M^endorTs  Jour- 
fuu  (in  French),  Paris,  1826.1  Bucharia, 
or  Bochara,  a  lar^e  and  populous  city,  has 
often  disputed  with  Samarcand  the  title 
of  capital.  Its  population  has  been  stated 
at  from  100,000  to  200,000.  The  streets 
are  so  narrow,  that  a  loaded  camel  fills 
the  space  from  side  to  side.  The  houses 
are  low,  and  buih  of  mud  and  bricL  The 
number  of  mosques  is  said  to  be  960,  and 
that  of  methrtaes,  or  schools,  285.  It  has 
always  been  distmguished  for  the  stud^ 
of  theology  and  Mohammedan  law.  B.  is 
the  commercial  emporium  of  Central  Asia 
for  the  Hindoos,  Afghans,  Penians,  Rus- 
aans,  Chinese  and  Arabians.  The  trade 
is  carried  on  by  carmvans,  and  diere  are 
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10  large  carayansaries  in  the  city.  The 
caravans  bring  Russian  and  Englisn  manu- 
factures from  the  Russian  towns,  and  re- 
turn silk,  wool,  Cashmere  shawls,  indigo, 
&c.  About  500  camels  bring  nlk  and 
woollen  cloths,  shawls,  &c.  from  Meschid 
and  Herat,  and  Russian  manu&ctures  are 
carried  back  in  return.  China  ware  and 
tea  from  Cashgar,  and  shawls,  calicoes, 
muslins,  from  Caubul  and  Cashmere,  are 
the  other  principal  articles  of  impoit. — A 
description  of  the  city  is  contained  in  the 
work  of  Meyendoif,  above  referred  to, 
who  was  attached  to  the  Russian  mission 
to  B.  in  1820. 

Buchanu,  Little^  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  lies  east  of  Great  B.,  stretching 
from  73^.  to  100^  E.  Ion.,  and  from  39"  to 
44°  N.  lat  It  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
but  appears  to  be  bounded  on  the  north 
and  east  fay  the  Calmuck  country,  on  the 
south  t^  Thibet,  and  on  the  west  is  sep- 
arated from  Great  Bucharia  by  the  Beloor 
mountains.  It  is  a  very  elevated  country, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  ^reat  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  which  constitutes  a  sixth 
part  of  the  old  continent,  yet  shrouds  from 
the  curious  philosopher  its  mineral,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  rigorous,  owing  to  the  great 
elevation  of  the  countiy.  It  was  ovemm, 
in  1683,  by  the  Calmucka,  who  were  sub- 
dued by  iJie  Chinese  in  1759.  Little  is 
known  of  the  origin  and  manners  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  who  still  fonn  the 
principal  part  of  the  population.  The  di- 
visions into  provinces  are  very  difierently 
stated  by  different  authors.  Cashgar, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  Yaikand, 
also  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which, 
by  some,  is  thought  to  be  the  capital  of 
Little  B.,  if,  indeed,  Yarkand  is  not  merely 
another  name  for  Cashgar,  and  the  other 
provinces,  are  little  known.  Bodi  sexes 
wear  long  drawers,  and  a  garment  reach- 
ing to  the  cali^  bound  round  the  waist  by 
a  girdle.  The  women  dye  their  nails 
wiSi  henna.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
stone,  and  furnished  with  articles  of  Chi- 
nese manufacture.  Tea  is  the  general 
beverage,  taken,  in  the  manner  of  Uentral 
Asia,  with  milk,  butter  and  salt 

BucHER,  Anthony  von,  a  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  Catholic  writer 
against  the  Jesuits,  bora  in  Miinich,  Jan. 
8, 1746,  was  educated  in  the  Latin  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  studied  at  Ingoldstadt,  and 
was  consecitited  priest  in  176B.  In  his  dif- 
ferent offices  as  a  public  teacher,  he  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
his  country.  His  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria  (BeUrage 


wr  Ckgchiekte  der  JendUn  m  Bdem)  are 
of  great  historical  value.  His  woiks  were 
published  in  6  vols.,  Milinich,  1819  et 
sea. 

ftucHHOLZ,  Paul  Ferdinand  Frederic ; 
bora,  Feb.  5,  1768,  at  Altruppin  (Old 
Ruppin).  At  the  age  of  3S^  he  resigned 
the  office  of  teacher  at  Brandenburg,  and 
went  to  Berlin,  where,  for  21  years,  ho 
has  been  an  author.  He  is  beat  known 
to  foreign  countries  as  the  publisher  of 
the  New  Monthly  Journal  for  Germany. 
In  many  of  his  writings,  he  tries  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  gravitation  in 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  world. 

Buck;  the  male  of  the  fiJlow  deer, 
also  of  rabbits  and  other  animals.  (See 
Deer,  BabbU,  &c) 

BucKEBtrao.    (See  Lippe.) 

Buckets,  in  water-wheels,  are  a  series 
of  cavities  into  which  the  water  is  deliv- 
ered, on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
to  be  set  in  motion.  By  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel,  the  buckets  will  be  alter- 
nately erected  so  as  to  receive  water,  and 
inverted  so  as  to  discharge  it ;  the  loaded 
side  will  descend,  and  present  the  empty 
buckets  in  succession  to  the  current,  and 
thus  keep  up  a  constant  revolution  of  the 
wheel. 

BucKiircK,  Arnold,  the  first!  artist  who 
engraved  geographical  maps  on  copper. 
He  brought  tlus  art  to  a  high  degr&B  of 
perfection.  Schweynheym,  who  had 
learat  the  secret  of  printing  from  the 
inventors,  Faustus  and  Schoeffisr,  wished 
to  publish  an  edition  of  Ptolemy.  Wood 
cuts  were  too  imperfect  for  the  maps 
contained  in  the  expensive  manuscripts 
of  it.  Sweynheym  determined  to  en- 
grave them  on  copper,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, associated  himself  with  B.  The 
fonner  died  during  the  j|^;ogress  of  the 
woiic.  B.  completed  it.  The  first  edition 
of  Ptolemy  with  maps  (for  the  edition  of 
1468  is  certainly  dated  wrong)  at  length 
appeared  in  foUo,  at  Rome,  1478,  and 
concluded  as  fellows:  Claiudii  Ptokmai 
J^kxandnm  phUasttphi  geo^aMa$n,  Ar- 
noldus  Bwhnck  e  Germama  BomtB  tab- 
ulis  oBneis  in  pichtris  firmatam  vrnpreasit 
HmpUemo  vngenii  arh/iciique  mommentoy 
&c.  These  charts  are  also  added  te 
some  Roman  editions  of  Ptolemy  pub- 
lidied  afterwards. 

BucKiNOHAM,  George  yiUiers,duke  of; 
the  unworthy  fiivorite  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I  of  England ;  bora,  1592,  at 
Brookesby,  in  Leicestershire,  of  a  finnily 
which  came  thither,  fi»m  Normandy,  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
his  youtii,  he  showed  Utde  taste  or  titOer 
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aptitude  for  litorature.  Nature  had  lav- 
ishly bestowed  upon  him  beauty,  ease 
and  grace.  By  means  of  these  qualities, 
he  so  effectually  won  the  affections  of 
James  I,  that,  in  less  tlian  two  yeare,  he 
was  made  a  knight,  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  baron,  viscount,  marquis  of 
B.,  lord  high-admiral,  lord  warden  of  the 
einque  ports,  &c.,  and,  at  last,  dis|>enser 
of  all  the  honors,  offices,  favors  ana  reve- 
nues of  the  three  kingdoms,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  Ills  ambition,  his  cupidity 
and  his  caprice.  The  nation  was  mdig- 
nant  at  seeing  merit  undervalued,  the 
people  trampled  upon,  the  nobility  hum- 
Died,  the  crown  impoverished  aind  de- 
j^ded,  to  elevate  and  enrich  a  weak  and 
msolent  fiivorite.  To  complete  the  cata- 
logue of  his  misdeeds,  B.  became  a  traitor 
in  1G23,  the  eighth  year  of  his  favor.  He 
desired  to  remove  the  eari  of  Bristol,  an 
able' and  virtuous  minister,  from  office. 
Bristol  was  then  negotiating  the  marriage 
of  a  Spanish  princess  with  theprince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.  The  design 
of  B.  was,  not  only  to  reconcile  to  him- 
self the  prince,  against  whom  he  had 
dared  to  hft  his  hand  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
but  also  to  make  him  dependent  upon 
himself,  that  he  might  secure  the  contin- 
uance of  his  power,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  James.  He  therefore  inspired  young 
Charies  with  the  romantic  idea  of  going 
to  Madrid  himself,  and  removing  aH  the 
difficulties  of  negotiation  by  his  presence. 
The  king's  consent  to  this  measure  was 
inined  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  and, 
though  he  was  long  angry,  on  this  ac- 
count, with  B.,  he  soon  idler  made  him  a 
duke.  The  event  was  what  James  had 
anUcipated.  While  the  young  prince  de- 
light^ the  royal  family  and  the  whole 
nation  by  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of 
his  manners,  B.,  who  accompanied  him, 
ofiended  them  by  his  arrogance  and  li- 
centiousness. He  attained  his  purpose : 
the  negotiation,  which  was  far  advanced 
by  means  of  Bristol,  was  broken  off;  and, 
that  no  one  else  might  afterwards  com- 
plete it  with  success,  he  indulged  himself 
in  the  grossest  insults  against  the  Spanish 
ministry,  speedily  left  the  kingdom  with 
the  prince,  deceived  James  Inr  false  re- 

Sorts,  and  instigated  the  parliament  to 
eclaie,  that,  instead  of  forming  a  connex- 
ion with  Spain,  it  vras  necessary  to  make 
war  against  it,  which  was  accordingly 
done  by  James.  The  house  of  commons 
peremptorily  refbsed  the  requisite  sup- 
plies, although  they  had  consented  to  the 
war.  R  connected  himself  with  the  Pu- 
ritan party,  and  fomied  the  project  of 


abolishing  the  episcopal  dignity,  selllag 
the  possessions  of  the  <diurch,  and  con- 
tinumg  ihp  war  with  the  money  raised  in 
this  way.  Thus  the  policy,  the  feelings 
and  conscience  of  James  were  betrayed 
by  his  favorite,  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
disorders  he  died.  He  bad  succeeded, 
indeed,  in  concluding  a  treaty  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son  ^vith  Henrietta  of 
France ;  but  had  the  grief  of  seeing  an 
English  army,  which  was  intended  to  re- 
cover the  hereditary  dominions  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  unhappy  elector  palatine 
Frederic  V,  ruined  by  the  mismanagement 
of  B.,  while  a  union  with  Spain  might 
have  effected  a  peaceful  restoration  of  me 
territories.  After  the  death  of  James,  Br 
continued  to  be  the  arbitrary  minister  of 
Charles  I ;  but  the  time  had  now  come 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  his 
former  king.  After  having  been  declared 
the  savior  of  the  prince  and  the  nation,  in 
the  house  of  commons  of  the  hist  pailiar 
ment,  B.  was  declared,  bj  the  new  one,  a 
seducer  of  the  kinff,  a  traitor  to  the  liberty 
of  bis  country,  and  a  pubKc  enemy.  Th» 
took  i^ace  duiinff  a  war  which  required, 
more  than  ever,  me  fullest  harmony  with 
the  house  of  commons.  Hence  the  dis- 
solution of  two  pariiaments,  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  members  who  had  been 
most  distmguished  for  their  zeal,  ille^ 
taxes  and  forced  loans,  instead  of  supphes 
granted  by  pariiament,  the  arbitraiy  im- 
prisonment of  those  who  refused  to  pay 
them;  in  short,  eveiy  thing  that  could 
conspire  to  bring  a  virtuous  king  to  the 
most  fearful  end.  But  B.,  who  had 
learned,  by  bis  disgraceful  attempt  <m 
Cadiz,  that  he  was  unequal  to  a  war 
against  Spam,  did  not  hesitate  to  engage 
in  a  vear  against  France.  He  had  gone 
to  Paris  to  solemnize,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  his  marriage  with  the  daught^  of 
Henry  IV.  Here  he  dared  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  queen  of  France.  As  this 
princess  dismissed  him  with  indulgence 
rather  than  indignation,  he  desired  to  re- 
turn to  the  French  court  as  English  am- 
bassador. His  rashness,  however,  did  not 
remain  unobserved  ;  and  Louis  XI H 
wrote  to  him  to  forbid  his  cherishing  the 
thought  of  this  Journey.  In  order  to 
avenge  himself  mr  this  prohibition,  B. 
engaged  with  tlie  Protestants  of  Rochelle 
ki  a  war  against  France.  This  enterprise, 
and  the  assault  of  the  island  Rh6  (161^ 
was  more  disgracefully  conductea  than 
the  attempt  on  Cadiz.  B.,  at  the  same 
time  minister,  admiral  and  general,  seem- 
ed to  make  it  his  object  to  dishonor  him- 
self in  all  three  capacities.    After  having 
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«xcitdd  die  people  of  Rochelle  to  a  eedi- 
tioo,  only  to  miver  tBem  to  the  yen- 
feaace  of  Richelieu,  and  after  having  sa- 
crificed a  third  of  the  British  army,  he 
nrtumed  to  England,  despised  and  exe- 
crated aa  much  by  his  fellow-citizens  as 
by  his  enemies.  Pecuniary  uecessitv 
compelled  him  to  call  a  new  parliaroettt 
B.  opened  it  with  the  declaration,  that 
the  king  might  have  done  without  it,  and 
that,  if  money  was  refused,  his  majesty 
would  find  other  neans  to  supply  his 
wants.  Thus  he  scattered  the  seeds  of 
discord  between  the  king  and  people.  In 
the  course  of  the  debates,  he  was  obliged 
to  hear  himself  called  the  author  of  the 
public  distress,  while  the  king's  heart  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  all 
the  virtues.  Without  knowing  when  to 
yield  and  when  to  resist,  he  contended 
most  violendy  against  the  femous  petition 
of  rights ;  but  be  suddenly  ceased  his  re- 
sistance, when  he  heard  that  an  im^ach- 
ment  was  preparing  against  him  in  the 
house  of  commons.  The  complaints 
against  him,  however,  continued ;  but  the 
house  of  commons  contented  itself,  in- 
stead of  a  solemn  impeachment,  with  a 
petition,  that  the  king  would  remove  him 
from  his  person  and  his  council,  as  the 
author  of  the  public  calamities.  The 
only  reply  of  the  monarch  was  a  sudden 
dissolution  of  the  parliament.  Charles 
resolved  to  attempt  anew  the  relief  of  the 
Protestants  of  Rochelle.  Count  Denbigh 
wasappcHnted  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion, but  soon  afler  returned  without  ac- 
complishing any  diing,  after  having  dis- 
graced the  banner  of  England  by  his 
mefficiency.  The  king  now  ordered  B. 
to  put  himself  at  the  h^id  of  a  new  arma- 
ment, which  was  fitted  out  with  incredible 
despatch.  The  duke  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  command,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  at  Portsmouth,  when,  in 
Aug.,  1628,  surrounded  by  courtiers,  guards 
and  soldiers,  he  fell  under  the  dagger  of 
Felton,  a  subaltern  ofiicer.— Thus  died  a 
roan,  whose  name  suggests  the  idea  of  the 
most  unlimited  power ;  who  had  braved 
the  denunciations  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  the  hatred  of  Richelieu  and 
Olivarez,  and  even  the  displeasure  of  the 
two  kings  in  whose  names  he  ruled.  At 
the  moment  of  his  death,  he  had  re^juned 
the  &vor  of  his  master  by  the  activity  of 
his  zeal,  and,  confidiog  m  the  immense 
resources  vri&  which  1m  was  surrounded, 
was  kxiking  forward  to  victory. 

BucKiHOHAM,  George  Villiere,  duke  o( 
eon  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Wal- 
Engft>id-liou8e»  in  Westminster,  J«il  90^ 


16S!7.  After  studying  at  Triaitv  college, 
Cambridge,  he  traveUed  abroad,  and,  on 
his  return  home,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  dvil  war,  he  was  presented  to  the 
king  at  Oxford.  He  served  in  the  nnral 
army»  under  prince  Rupert  and  lord  Ge- 
rard. His  estate  was  seized  by  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  having  obtained  the  restoration 
of  it,  he  travel]^,  with  his  brother,  into 
France  and  Italy.  In  1648,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  with  Charles  II  in 
Scotland,  and  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
He  followed  diat  prince  al»oad,  and 
served,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  French  ar- 
my in  Flanders.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  England,  and,  in  1657,  married  the 
daughter  of  lord  Fairfax,  by  which  means 
he  repaired  the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in  the 
royal  cause.  He,  however,  preserved  the 
ftivor  of  Charles  II,  and,  at  the  restora* 
tion,  was  made  master  of  the  horse.  He 
also  became  one  of  the  king's  confidentifd 
ministeis,  who  were  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  the  cabaL  His  political 
conduct  was,  like  his  general  behavior, 
characterized  by  unprincipled  levi^  and 
imprudence.  In  1666,  he  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  efi!ect  a  change  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  re- 
covered the  fiivor  of  king  Charles,  which 
he  repeatedly  abused.  Tlie  profligacy 
of  his  private  life  was  notorious.  He  se- 
duced the  countess  of  Shrewsbuiy,  and 
killed  her  husband  in  a  duel ;  and  he  was 
more  than  suspected  of  having  been  the 
instigator  of  the  infamous  colonel  Blood 
to  his  brutal  outrage  against  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  whom  he  attempted,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  rufiSans,  to  carry  to 
Tyburn,  and  hang  on  the  common  gal- 
lows. In  1676,  he  was,  together  with 
the  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury, 
and  lord  Wharton,  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  a  contempt,  by  order  of  the 
house  of  lords;  but,  on  petitioning  the 
king,  they  were  released.  After  plotdng 
against  the  government  with  the  Dissent- 
ers, and  mucing  himself  the  object  of 
contempt  to  all  partieeu  he  died,  neglected 
and  unregrettecf,  at  Kirkby  Mooiside,  in 
Yoricshke,  AprU  16,  1688.  Pope  (Moral 
Essays,  epistle  3d)  has  strikingly  describ- 
ed his  death.  His  abilities  were  &r  su- 
perior to  those  of  his  ftither;  and,  amonc 
nis  literary  ccHnpositions,  the  comedy  of 
the  Rehearsal  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
work  which  displays  no  common  powers, 
and  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
e<»Tection  of  Uie  public  taste,  which  bad 
been  oonrupted  by  Diyden,  and  oilier 
dramatists  of  the  age. 
BocxLsa.    {8oeS9dM) 
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B^cKLKR,  John,  under  the  name  of 
Sekinda1unme»y  was  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  robbera,  en  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
towajrds  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy. 
Boni  of  indigent  parents,  he  entered  into 
the  senrice  of  an  executioner.  He  stole 
some  skins  fiom  his  roaster,  and  eloped, 
but  was  apprehended,  and  condemned  to 
be  scourgea.  This  punishment,  publicly 
inflicted  on  him,  as  he  himself  said,  de- 
termined the  character  of  his  future  life. 
Without  knowing  what  to  undertake  at 
thiti  juncture,  he  wandered  about  stealing 
sheep.  He  was  a  second  time  brought 
to  justice,  escaped,  and  connected  hun- 
self,  at  Fink,  with  Rothbart,the  leader  of 
a  band  of  robbers.  Being  seized  again, 
he  again  escaped,  and  returned  to  his  old 
acquaintance.  He  was  apprehended  once 
more,  and  escaped  anew.  He  now  re- 
solved upon  highwa;^  robbery,  and  coUect- 
ed  a  large  band,  wmch  soon  struck  terror 
into  all  the  surrounding  country.  He 
was  not  entirely  destitute  of  good  quali- 
ties. He  often  assisted  the  poor,  and 
relieved  the  distresses  of  those  who  were 
severely  treated  by  his  iMuid.  Political 
commotions  drove  him  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  where  he  married  one  Ju- 
liet Blasius.  A  song  which  he  composed 
on  her  was  played  at  all  the  fairs  and 
religious  festivals  throughout  the  adjacent 
country.  About  this  Ume,  bis  followers 
began  to  rob  houses ;  and  carried  on  their 
lawless  trade  so  publicly,  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  most  annoyed  by  them,  sent 
to  treat  with  B.  At  length  Schinderhan- 
nes  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to 
Frankfort.  He  confessed  immemately 
his  true  name,  and  a  ^reat  part  of  his 
crimes.  He  was  then  given  up,  with  his 
comrades,  td  the  tribunal  at  Mentz.  Here 
he  confessed  many  facts,  thinking,  that,  as 
he  had  never  committed  murder,  he  would 
not  be  condemned  to  death.  Afler  his 
condemnation,  he  still  continued  to  hope 
for  pardon,  and,  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  showed  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind.    He  was  guillotined  Nov.  21, 1803. 

BccKMUfSTER,  Joseph  Stevens,  cele- 
brated as  a  pulpit  oratcn-  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampehire,  May  26,  1784.  His  father 
was  eminent  amonff  the  clergy  of  that 
state,  and  he  himself  manifested,  in  liis 
boyhood,  such  talents  and  dispositions  as 
gave  assurance  of  his  success  m  the  same 
career.  In  17^,  he  entered  Harvard 
college,  Cambridge.  In  the  year  1800, 
he  received  the  honon  of  the  umversity 
with  the  distinction  due  to  his  uncom- 
mon proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the 


institution,  and  to  the  excellence  of  the 
oration  which  he  delivered  on  the  literary 
character  of  difierent  nations.  After  ]eav<> 
ing  college,  he  devoted  himself  for  rocwe 
than  four  years  to  theology  and  general 
literature.    In  Oct,  1804,  at  Boston,  he 

{^reached  for  the  first  time,  and,  in  the  fbl- 
owin^  year,  accepted  an  invitation  fi'om 
a  religious  socie^in  that  place,  to  become 
their  minister.  The  fttigue  and  agitation 
which  he  sufiered  at  his  ordination  threw 
him  into  a  severe  illness  of  two  months 
duration.  On  his  recovery,  he  devoted 
himself  ardently  to  his  clerical  duties,  but 
liis  zeal  aggravated  a  predisposition  to 
epilepsy,  which  had  been  felt  some  years 
before.  The  increase  of  this  dreadful 
disohier  rendered  a  voyage  to  Europe 
expedient  He  embarked  for  England 
in  1806,  remained  for  some  montlis  in 
that  countiT,  went  through  Holland  to 
Switzerland,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  passed  nearly  half  a  year. 
After  revisiting  flngland,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  not,  indeed,  cured  of  his  mal- 
ady, but  generally  more  vigorous  in  con- 
stitution, and  enriched  with  a  large  addi- 
tional store  of  knowledge.  No  American 
of  his  age  had  made  a  more  favorable 
impression  abroad.  His  parishioners  wel- 
comed him  back  vrith  enthusiasm,  and 
he  requited  their  esteem  by  an  admii?ible 
discharge  of  all  his  duties.  His  sermons 
placed  nim  in  the  first  rank  of  popular 
preachers.  He  also  contributed  Suable 
and  beautiful  papers  to  the  periodical 
pubhcations  of  the  day,  besid€»  prepar- 
ing a  number  of  occasional  addresses  of 
distinguished  merit  In  1808,  he  super- 
intended an  American  edition  of  Gries- 
bach's  Greek  Testament,  and  wrote  much 
in  vindication  and  praise  of  this  author's 
erudition,  fidelity  and  accuracy.  In  1810, 
he  digested  a  plan  of  publishing  all  the 
best  modern  versions  of  the  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament;  nut  the 
whole  design  fiiiled  for  want  of  public 
patronage.  In  1811,  he  'was  i^ipointed 
the  first  lecturer  on  Biblical  criticism  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  on  the  foun- 
dation established  by  Samuel  Dexter. 
WhUe  he  was  laboriously  preparing  for 
the  execution  of  this  office,  a  violent  fit 
of  epilepsy  at  once  destroyed  his  noble 
and  afiluent  intellect,  and  gave  a  shock 
to  his  fiwne,  which  he  survived  only  a 
few  days.  He  died  June  9,  1812,  at  the 
completion  of  his  28th  year. — ^Mr.  Bock- 
minster  possessed  a  fine  fiuce,  an  easy  and 
winning  address,  a  cheerful  temper,  and 
the  power  of  gaining  a  multitude  of  (Hends 
and  admirera.    In  1814,  his  sermons  were 
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ooUeeledy  and  puUiafaed  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume, to  which  is  prefixed  a  well-written 
memoir  of  hie  life  and  character.  These 
remains  have  been  extensively  circulated. 
They  are  highly  valuable  in  every  re- 
spect, and  fitted  to  excite  universal  remt 
at  the  premature  fitte  of  the  accomplished 
and  virtuous  author.  A  second  volume 
has  appeared  veiy  recently  (Boston, 
1829). 

*  Buckwheat,  or  Biulivk,  is  a  black  and 
triangular  gra^n,  produced  by  a  plant  of 
the  peniearia  tribe  (pobfgimum  fBgopy 
nan),  withsomewhat  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
and  puvplish-white  fiowers^— Buckwheat 
was  first  brought  to  Europe  firom  the 
noitbem  parts  of  Asia,  and  first  cultivat- 
ed in  Enghmd  about  the  year  1600.  The 
fiowers  appear  about  July,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  October ;  and  so  tender  are  the 
plants,  that  a  single  night's  sharp  firost 
will  destroy  a  whole  crop.  As  a  grain, 
buckwheat  has  been  principally  cultivat- 
ed for  oxen,  swiae  and  poultry;  and, 
although  some  fiirmers  state,  that  a  single 
bushel  of  it  is  equal  in  qualitv  to  two 
bushels  of  oats,  others  assert,  that  it  is  a 
very  naprofitable  food.  Mixed  with  bran, 
chafiT  or  min,  it  is  sometimes  given  to 
hones,  "fiie  flower  of  buckwheat  is  oc- 
casionaliy  used  for  bread,  but  more  fre- 
quently for  rfie  thin  cakes  called  enaiir 
pets.  In  Germany,  it  serves  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  pottage,  puddings,  and  other  food. 
In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  very  extensively 
used,  throughout  the  winter,  in  cakes, 
which  are  cooked  upon  a  griddle.  Beer 
may  be  brewed  fivm  it ;  and  by  dw^"- 
tion  it  yields  an  excellent  spirit — The 
beat  mode  of  harvesting  this  grain  is  smd 
to  be  by  pulling  it  out  of  the  cround  like 
flax,  stripping  off  the  seeds  with  the  hand, 
and  collecting  these  into  aprons  or  cloths, 
tied  round  the  wai8t.^Buck  wheat  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  domains  of  noblemen, 
poflsessed  of  landed  property,  as  a  food 
for  pheasants.  With  some  farmers,  it  is 
the  practice  to  sow  buckwheat  for  the 
purpose  only  of  ploughing  it  into  the 
nound,  as  a  manure  for  the  land.  Whilst 
men,  it  serves  as  food  for  sheep  and 
oxen ;  and,  mixed  with  other  provender,  it 
niay  also  be  given  with  advantage  to  horses. 
The  blossoms  may  be  used  for  dyeing  a 
brown  cotor.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  m 
the  Middle  U.  Sutes  as  food  for  bees,  who 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  to  whose  hooey 
it  imparts  a  flavor  by  no  means  unpleiffi- 
aoc— The  principal  advantfu^  of  buck- 
wheat is,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated upon  land  which  will  produce 
Bcait^ly  any  thing  else,  and  that  its  cul- 
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lure,  compared  with  that  of  other  grain, 
is  attended  with  little  expense. 
Bucolics.  (See  Pasioral  Poetnu) 
BuDA  (in  German,  Ofen)  is  the  Hunga- 
rian name  of  the  capiuil  of  Hunnry,  nt- 
uated  on  the  west  bank  of  thel)anube, 
opposite  Pest  It  consists  of  the  Upper 
Town,  which  is  fortified,  and  lies,  with  the 
castle,  on  a  hill ;  of  the  Lower  Town,  or 
Wateratadt,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  is  connected  with  Pest  by  a 
bridge  of  boats ;  of  the  Neustift,  in  which 
is  the  remariaible  Trinity  piDar,  52  feet 
high ;  and  of  the  Taban,  called,  in  Ger- 
man, RaUzefutadtj  from  being  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  Rascians,  a  Scla- 
vonion  race.  There  are  three  other  parts 
inhabited  by  Germans  and  Hungari- 
ans. The  population  is  28,500,  exclusive 
of  the  court  of  the  palatine,  the  officers 
of  government,  the  military  and  the  cler^ 
gy.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
royal  fortress,  in  which  the  crown  is  kept, 
the  arsenal,  the  cannon  foundery,the  new 
observatocy  on  the  Blocksberg.  The 
trade  in  wine,  which  the  environs  pro- 
duce of  an  exceUent  quality,  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
are  also  manufactures  of  silk,  leather, 
tobacco,  copper  and  iron.  The  baths 
are  efficacious  in  palsy,  weakness  of  limbs, 
and  similar  complaints.  The  castle  was 
chosen  as  a  place  of  residence  by  the 
emperor  Louis  I;  and  king  Matthias  I 
founded  the  library,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Tuiks,  in  whose  hands  B.  remain- 
ed from  1530  till  1686,  when  it  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The 
castie  was  then  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt 
by  the  empress  Mana  Theresa  for  the 
university,  which  was  removed  fiom 
Tymau  to  Buda  in  1777,  and  which  has 
subsequentiy  been  removed  to  Pest.  Lon. 
19P  2f  E.;  hit.  47°  30^  N.;  distant  120 
miles  S.  E.  finom  Vienna. 

BuoDHA,  the  founder  of  a  veiy  ancient 
religion,  called  after  him.  His  wonliip, 
after  the  l^ramins  had  put  a  stop  to  it  in 
India,  spread  to  Japan,  Thibet  and  Chi- 
na, where,  as  well  as  in  Ceylon,  it  exists 
at  the  present  day.  Ritter,  in  his  Vor- 
ktdlen  EuropMacker  V6lkerge8chichten(ln' 
troduction  to  the  Histories  of  the  Euro- 
pean Nations),  advances  the  opinion,  that 
the  Buddhists  also  migrated  to  the  N.  W. 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  to  Colchis, 
to  the  modem  Mingrelia,  and  thence  to 
Thrace,  where  they  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Hel- 
lenes. Even  in  the  doctrine  of  Ass,  in 
the  extreme  north,  traces  of  Buddhism 
have  been  thought  to  appear.    According 
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to  Abel  RemiMt,  who  cites  the  Japan 
Encyclopedia,  in  the  Jotonud  des  Savanij 
Jan.  1831,  Buddha,  whose  historical  name 
was  Tshakia-muni,  was  bom  under  the 
reign  of  TVhao-wang,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Tsheu,  1029  B.  C,  and  died  under  the 
reign  of  Mou-wang,  950  B.  C.  Before 
bis  death,  be  intruitted  his  disciple  Ma- 
hakaya,  a  Braintn  in  the  kingdom  of 
Makata,  which  \ky  in  the  centre  of  India, 
with  his  mysteries.'  This  Mahakaya, 
who  liyed  tinder  Hio-wang,  950  B.  C, 
is  the  first  samt  or  patriarch  of  Buddhism, 
which  was  left  by  him  to  bis  successor, 
Ananta.  The  Japan  Encyclopedia  enu- 
roerates  33  patriarchs,  includmg  Maha- 
kaya, in  chronological  succession,  each 
of  whom  choae  his  successor,  and  truis- 
initted  to  him  the  secret  doctrine  of 
Tshakia-muni,  who  was  afterwards  wor- 
shipped as  a  god,  under  the  name  of 
Buddha.  Several  of  them  died  (or,  to  use 
the  knguage  of  the  Buddhists,  emigrated) 
voluntarily  in  the  flames.  Among  them, 
Maming,  the  successor  of  Buddha  (by  the 
Chinese  called  Phu-sa ;  in  Sanscrit,  Deva- 
BoMioiva),  who  gave  names  to  the  gods 
of  the  second  class,  was  worshipped  as 
his  son,  bom  fipom  his  mouth,  because  he 
perfected  the  doctrine  of  Buddha  by  his 
own  philosophy,  which  is  a  metaphysical 
allegorical  mysticism.  His  epoch  must 
be  fixed,  according  to  the  anove-men- 
tioned  work,  in  3^  under  the  reign  of 
Hian-wang,  618  years  after  the  death 
of  Tshakia-muni.  The  28th  patriarch, 
Bodhidborma,  was  the  last  who  lived  in 
Hindostan.  He  afterwards  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  China,  near  the  famous  moun- 
tain Sung.  He  died  A.  D.  495.  The 
secret  of  his  doctrine  was  left  by  him  to 
a  Chinese,  who  was  the  29th  patriarch. 
After  him,  the  above-mentioned  book 
gives  the  names  of  four  Chinese,  who 
succeeded  to  the  same  dignity.  The  last 
of  them  died  A.  D.  713.  Their  history, 
like  that  of  many  other  saints,  is  mixed 
with  fables :  their  manner  of  living  was 
the  same  as  what  the  ancients  report  to 
us  of  the  Gynmosophists  and  Samaneans. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
exercises  and  constant  contemplation, 
and  condenrmed  themselves  to  the  most 
severe  abstinence ;  nay,  several  of  them, 
OS  we  have  mentioned,  sealed  their  belief 
jn  the  transmigration  of  souls  with  a  vol- 
untary death.  From  that  Indian  patriar- 
chate originated,  A.  D.  706,  the  sacerdo- 
tal dignity,  which  is  conmion  in  China, 
and  among  the  Monguls,  with  the  title 
tpirihialprmceoftheJaw.  These  priests 
are,  at  the  same  time,  a  sort  of  confeason 


to  the  emperors.  From  thia  pitosdiood 
afterwards  sprung  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  Grand  Lama,  in  Thibet ;  and,  iu  proceas 
of  tune,  the  whole  hierarchal  system, 
when  the  monastical  life  of  the  Buddhists 
required  re^lar  superiors,  or  inieritMr 
lamas.  Besides  many  other  monuments 
of  the  ancient  worship  of  Buddha,  there 
are  two  particulariy  remarkable — the  ruins 
of  the  ffigantic  temple  Boro-Budor,  in 
Java,  with  works  of  sculpture ;  and  the  five 
large  subterranean  halls,  called  Patd^- 
PandUf  probably  an  old  temple  of  the 
Buddhists,  near  the  city  of  BallJ^  on  the 
way  fit>m  Guzurat  to  Malwa,  Tradition 
ascribes  these  astonishing  worits  of  an- 
cient Indian  architectiuie  and  sculpture, 
which  fiir  surpass  the  skill  of  tfie  modem 
Hindoos,  to  the  Pandus,  the  heroes  of 
Indian  mythology.  An  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  these  monuments  is  contained  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  learned  society  at  Bombay  (London, 
1819). 

Bun^  Guillaume ;  more  generally 
known  under  the  Latin  form  Budaua; 
one  of  the  greatest  French  scholan  of 
his  time ;  bom  at  Paris  in  1467,  died  in 
1540;  vras  royal  Ubrarian,  and  master  of 
requites ;  studied  at  Paris  and  Orieans  at 
first  without  success,  on  account  of  his 
dissipated  life  in  his  eariv  youth.  From 
his  24th  year,  he  devoted  himself  to  study 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  in  particular  to 
belles-lettres,  to  mathemauc^  and  to 
Greek.  Amon^  his  philosophical,  philo- 
logical and  jundical  works,  his  treatise 
De  Aue  et  Partibus  ^%L8,  and  his  commen- 
taries on  the  Greek  language,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  By  his  influence, 
the  eoU6ge  nyal  de  France  was  founded. 
He  enjoyed,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  but 
also  as  a  man  and  citizen,  the  greatest 
esteem.  His  works  appeared  at  fi^ 
1557, 4  vols,  folio. 

BuoESsin.    (See  Bauizen,) 

BunoELL,  Eustace,  an  ingenious  writer, 
was  born  at  Sl  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  about 
1685,  and  educated  at  Christ  church,  Ox- 
ford ;  after  which  he  went  to  London,  and 
was  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
his  inclinations  led  him  to  neglect  his  pro- 
fession, and  study  polite  literature.  i>ur- 
in^  his  stay  here,  he  contracted  a  fiiend- 
ship  with  Addison,  who,  in  1717,  when 
principal  secretary  of  state  in  England, 
procured  for  B.  the  place  of  accountant 
and  comptroller-ffeneral  of  the  revenue: 
in  Ireland.  He  Tost  these  places  whea 
the  duke  of  Bolton  was  appointed  lorl- 
lieutenant,  in  1718,  by  a  lampoon  on  fus 
grace.     He  then  returned  to  Engltad, 
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vbeie,  in  ITSM,  he  loit  £2(^000  by  tlie 
Soath  aes  bubble.  He  afierwaids  tried 
to  get  into  perliamenty  and  spent  £5,000 
more  in  imsucceadul  attempts,  which 
cempleled  his  ruin.  In  1737,  the  duch- 
es-dowaper  of  Maiftorough  gave  him 
£10,000  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  into 
parliament ;  but  his  attempts  were  ineA 
fectoal.  In  1733,  he  commenced  a 
weekly  paper,  called  the  Bee,  which 
was  TOTV  popular.  On  the  death  of  doc- 
tor Tindal,  the  author  of  Christianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation,  £2,000  was  left  to 
&,  by  his  will.  This  sum  was  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  testator's  circum- 
stances, and  the  legacy  so  contrary  to  his 
known  intentions^  that  suspicions  arose 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  testa- 
ment ;  and,  upon  its  being  contested  by  his 
nephew,  it  was  set  aside.  The  disgrace 
of  this  afiair  had  such  an  efiect  upon  this 
unhappy  man,  that,  on  May  4th,  1737, 
taking  a  boat  at  Somerset  stairs,  he  threw 
himself  overboaid,  with  stones  in  his 
pocket,  and  inmiediately  sank. — ^Besides 
the  above-mentioned  woika,  he  also  pos- 
sessed a  share  in  the  Craftsman,  wrote 
several  papen  in  the  Ckiardian,  with  the. 
hislory  of  Cleomenes,  (8vo.,)  and  memoirs 
of  the  Irres  of  the  Boyks,  (Svo.) 

BiTiioBT,  in  the  pariamentaiy  language 
in  Rnghaid,  means  the  minister's  propos- 
ed plan  of  taxation  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  comprehends  a  graieral  view  of  the 
national  debt,  income  and  expenditure, 
ways  and  means  ot  raisinff  supplies,  &c., 
widi  the  actual  product  of  the  preceding 
budget,  it  is  Drought  fbrwaid  by  the 
ehaneettor  of  the  exchequer.  The  term 
has  also  been  introduced  into  France, 
where  the  minister  of  finances  presents 
the  bodget  to  the  king  and  chamberBi 

BunwKiss ;  a  circle  and  city  of  Bohe- 
mia. The  circle  is  separated  from  Austria 
by  bigfa  mountains,  in  which  the  Muklau 
has  ita source:  it  contains  extennve  Ibr- 
ealB  and  sheep-walks,  and  abounds  in 
pune  and  ftsh.  The  city  of  R  is  a  min- 
ings town  on  the  Muldau,  with  manu&c- 
tnres  of  saltpetre  and  cloth.  Population 
of  the  circle,  170,000;  of  the  city,  4,600. 
The  latter  bee  in  Ion.  U"*  W  £.;  lat 

BusNAVBirromA ;  a  settlement,  and 
Spanish  misnon,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Califinnia.  Lon.  118"  58"  W.;  lat  d4<> 
1€^  N.  It  was  founded  in  1783,  and  con- 
tuns  950  inhabitants.  It  has  a  tolerably 
gvwd  roadstead,  and  the  soil  and  climate 
very  finrorable  to  the  production  of 
,  grmt  variety  of  fiiiits. 
ISuxNAVBifTijmA ;  a  seaport  in  Colom- 


bia, on  the  bay  of  Chooo,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  90  milea 
W.  N.  W.  Cali,  200  W.  bv  S.  Santa  F6 
de  Bogota.  It  is  supported  by  the  vessels 
that  touch  at  it ;  the  entrance  is  difficult, 
and  the  climate  unhealthy.  It  is  the  port 
of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  Popayan  and 
Call.  hat.dP  5&  N.;  Ion.  TT  4Sif  E. 
There  are  many  small  setdements  and 
villages  of  this  name  in  Spanish  America. 

BuEN  Atre,  or  Boil  AIR ;  a  small  island 
near  the  coast  of  South  Amirica,  belong- 
ing to  tlie  Dutch,  50  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  with 
a  sniall  mixture  of  Europeans ;  moun- 
tainous; producing  a  few  catde,  goats, 
laive  quantities  of  poultiT,  andaconnd- 
erable  quantity  of  sak.  It  has  springs  of 
freshwater.  On  the  S.  W.  side  is  a  good 
harbor  and  road.  52  miles  £.  Curacoa. 
Lon.e7«3e'  W.;  lat.  W2&N. 

BuKifos  Atres  ;  an  extensive  country 
of  South  America,  fbrmeriy  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  styled  the  viceroyaiiy  ^  La 
Plaia,  or  of  Rtodt  la  Plaia;  but  since  the 
declaration  of  independence,  in  1816^  it 
has  assumed  the  name  of  the  UfMl 
Pramnee§  of  South  ,^merica.  It  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  Bolivia,  £.  by  Brazil,  S.  £.  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  by  Patagonia,  and 
W.  by  Chili  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
comprehends  most  of  the  valley  or  basin 
of  the  great  river  La  Plata,  and  is  watt- 
ed by  Uie  river  La  Plata,  and  its  tributa- 
ries^  the  Parana,  Paraguay,  Uracuav,  Pil- 
comayo  and  Rio  Grande,  and  auo  by  the 
Colorado  and  Negro. — ^The  great  chain 
of  the  Andes  extends  along  me  western 
side,  and  the  western  and  northern  narts 
of  the  country  are  mountainous.  Most 
of  the  other  portions,  which  comprise  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  country,  consist 
of  one  vast  and  unilbrm  plain ;  and  exten- 
sive tracts  which  border  on  the  river  are 
liable  to  inundation.  In  the  southern  di- 
vision are  found  immense  pampoB^  or 
plains,  which  extend  into  Patagonia,  and 
are  upwards  of  1200  miles  in  length,  and 
500  in  breadth.  They  are  covered  with 
tiJl,  waving  grass,  which  affi>rds  pasture 
to  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  wild  hovBes, 
and  have  few  interruptions  fit>m  forests 
or  eminences. — ^The  climate  is  different 
in  different  parts,  but  generally  healthy. 
On  the  plains,  the  atmosphere  is  moist, 
and,  in  summer,  the  heat  is  excessive, 
with  fi^quent  rains,  accompanied  by  tre- 
mendous thunder  and  lightning. — ^A  large 
pan  of  the  country  has  a  veiy  fertile  soil, 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine  and  fruits; 
but  agiicukure  is  much  neglected.    A 
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great  portiop  of  the  wealth  of  this  goud* 
tiy  consists  in  the  inunense  herds  of  cat- 
tie  and  horses  which  graze  upon  its 
plains.  The  principal  exports  are  hides, 
tallow,  bee^  gold  and  nlver.  It  has  val- 
uable mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  tin. — Some  of  the  principal  towns  are 
Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  Cordova 
and  Assumption.  (Respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil,  see 
BraxU,) 

Buenos  Atrss,  or  Nuestra  Senoba 
BE  BuEifos  Ayres  ;  a  city  of  South 
America,  and  capital  of  the  countiy  to 
which  it  gives  name,  on  the  S.  W.  side 
of  the  La  Plata,  66  leagues  fiom  its 
mouth ;  first  built  in  the  year  1535.  Lon. 
58^31'  W.;  lat  34*»35'  S.  The  popula- 
tion  is  uncertain,  and,  within  a  few  years, 
has  been  variously  stated  at  50,000, 
70,000,  and  100,000.  About  one  fourth 
of  the  inhabitants  are  whites ;  the  rest  are 
Indians,  Negroes  and  mixed  breeds. 
The  situation  is  agreeable  and  healthy, 
and  the  city  derives  its  name  from  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate.  The  temperature 
is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year. 
The  city  is  built  with  great  repilarity, 
and  the  principal  streets  are  straight  and 
regular,  and  some  of  them  are  paved. 
They  are  broad,  with  side-walks,  but, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  stone,  are  gen- 
erally unpaved  in  the  middle.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick  or  chalk, 
with  fiat  roo&,  many  of  them  of  two  sto- 
ries, though  the  mater  part  of  only  one. 
They  are  genenuly  plastered  on  the  out- 
side, but  now  appear  somei^at  shabby. 
The  public  buildings  are  a  palace,  a  ro}^ 
chapel,  a  cathedral,  a  college,  2  hospitals, 
4  monasteries,  2  nunneries,  10  or  15 
churches,  a  public  libraiy  of  nearly  20,000 
volumes,  an  academy,  and  8  public 
schools.  Some  of  these  public  buildings 
are  large  and  splendid.— There  is  no 
harbor  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  so  much  as 
a  mole  to  ftcilitate  the  landing  of  boats. 
Ships  can  only  come  within  three 
leases  of  the  town ;  there  they  unload 
tbeu-  goods  into  boats,  which  enter  a  little 
river  named  Rio  Chwio,  fit>m  whence  the 
merchandise  is  brought  in  carts  to  the 
town,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
fix)m  the  landing  places.  The  ships 
which  want  careenins,  or  take  lading  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  go  to  Uie  bey  of  Banupon, 
a  kind  of  port  about  12  miles  S.  E.  of  the 
town. — ^Tne  environs  of  this  city  are  well 
cultivated,  furnishing  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  abundance,  except  wine,  which 
IB  brought  fit>m  Spain,  or  from  Mendooa. 
— ^The  inhabitants  have  couofjy-bouses 


there,  called  qumtas.  Wood  is  reij 
dear  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  at  Monte  Vi- 
deo. In  the  nei^boiiiood  of  these  pkwe* 
are  only  some  ktde  shrubs,  hardly  fit  finr 
fuel.  All  timber  lor  building  houses,  and 
constructing  and  refitting  the  vessels  that 
navigate  in  the  river,  comes  from  Para- 
guay in  raAs. — After  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  withdrew  fix>m  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  the  city  of  B.  was  the 
temporary  seat  of  the  centnl  government, 
and  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of 
South  America.  In  1826,  it  was  made, 
by  the  congress  of  the  United  ProvinccB 
of  La  Plata,  the  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  capital  of  the  confed- 
eracy. It  is  also  tlra  seat  of  a  bishop. 
The  city  has  an  extensive  trade  in  ox- 
hides and  tallow,  which  are  disposed  d^ 
principally,  to  the  British  and  people  of 
the  U.  States.  The  Germans  and  Dutch 
likewise  trade  with  B.  Much  of  the 
commerce  of  Brazil,  Chili,  Pero  and  Par- 
aguay is  also  carried  on  tluougfa  this  cir^. 
From  300  to  400  foreign  ships  annual^ 
enter  this  port—The  climate  of  R  is 
mild.  There  are  very  few  days  in  winter 
in  which  water  is  frozen^ — ^In  1806,  B. 
was  conquered  by  an  English  souadnMi^ 
under  the  command  of  aamirai  Popfaam 
and  general  BeresfonL  Soon  after,  the 
inhabitants,  havmg  recovered  from  thehr 
terror,  attacked  the  English  by  surprise^ 
and  made  a  great  slaugfater  among  ttiem. 
In  the  following  year,  Whitelock  and 
Crawford  came  over  with  reCnfercementa. 
They  were  quietly  permitted  to  enter  the 
city,  and  were  then  attacked  with  such 
fiiiy,  that  a  third  part  of  their  number  wae 
destroyed,  and  the  remainder  were  glad 
to  conclude  a  truce. 

BuEN  Retibo;  a  royal  summer-resi- 
dence, on  an  elevated  ground,  near  Ma- 
drid, built,  with  much  splendor,  by  the 
duke  of  Olivarez,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  It  has  a  theatre,  puk,  and 
some  valuable  pictures.  In  1808,  when 
the  French  attacked  Madrid,  Dec.  5,  it 
was  the  centre  of  the  conflict,  and  was 
plundered.  The  French  afterwards  fikr- 
tified  it,  and  used  it  as  a  citadeL 

Buffalo  ;  a  post-town  of  New  Yorl|;; 
the  capita]  of  Erie  county,  situated  at  the 
eastern  end  of  lake  Erie,  at  the  efilux  of 
Niagara  river,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Erie  canal ;  396  miles  W.  of  Albany,  340 
E.  of  Sandusky.  Popakition  in  1810; 
1506 ;  in  1830,  3095 ;  in  1835,  5140. 
The  village  of  B.  is  very  advantageously 
and  finely  situated  on  a  handsome  plain, 
near  the  entrance  of  BufiUo  creek  or 
river  into  lake  Erie,  on  the  ehannd  of 
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between  the  Atlantic 
oeeen  and  the  lakes.  It  haa  been,  for 
setverat  yean  paat,  a  -very  flourishing 
place,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  In 
1813|  this  village,  which  then  contained 
about  100  houses,  was  bomt  by  the  Brit- 
ish, in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  New- 
aik,  in  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Americans. 
—Blaek  Boek  is  a  considerable  post-vil- 
lage, within  the  township  of  B.,  two  miles 
mm  the  viUage  of  B.  It  is  situated  at 
the  ferry  across  the  Niagara  river,  which 
is  here  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
uride. 

Buffalo  ;  in  America,  a  name  mis- 
apiriied  to  the  biwn,  (o.  v.)  It  properlv 
belongB  to  a  species  or  ox  {boa  InMusj, 
found  in  various  parts  of  India.  This 
qiecies,  in  the  wild  state,  lives  in  herds 
of  considerable  numbers,  frequenting 
OKMSt  and  manhy  ntuations.  It  is  natu- 
ralK  fierce  and  stubborn,  and  is  with 
dimcul^  subjugated.  The  bellowing  of 
the  buflalo  0  hoaiser  than  that  of  the 
conunon  bulL  The  female  begins  to 
breed  at  4  years  of  a^,  and  ceases  at  12. 
The  term  of  life  in  this  species  is  from  18 
to  25  yeara  One  variety  of  this  species 
has  horns  of  vast  size  and  length.  This 
is  the  ami  or  amee.  The  horns  are  turn- 
ed kterelly,  and  flattened  in  fit>nt  They 
are  wrinkled  on  the  concave  surface,  4  or 
5  feet  long,  and  8  or  10  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  buffiilo  is  7  or  8  feet  long,  by  4  m 
height,  and  is  generally  of  a  black  color. 
The  skm  is  covered  l^  a  harsh  and  thin- 
ly-scattered hair. 

Buffet  ;  anciently,  a  little  apartment, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room,  fer 
the  disposing  of  china,  glass,  &c.  It  is 
now  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  dining- 
room,  called  also  a  Mt-hoardy  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  plate,  glass,  &c.  In  France, 
the  principal  houses  have  a  detached 
room,  called  iv^et,  decorated  with  pitch- 
ers, vases,  fountains,  &c. 

BuFFON  (George  Louis  Leclero),  count 
o^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists 
and  authors  of  the  18th  century,  bom  at 
Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  1707,  received 
from  his  father,  Benjamin  Leclere,  coun- 
seOor  to  the  parliament  of  his  province,  a 
carefril  education.  Chance  connected 
him,  at  Dijon,  with  the  young  duke  of 
Kkigston,  whose  tutor,  a  man  of  learning, 
inspured  him  with  a  taste  for  the  sciences. 
They  travelled  together  throu  j|^h  France 
end  Iti^,  and  B.  afterwards  visited  Eng- 
land, m  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
language  without  neglecting  the  sciences, 
he  translated  Newton's  Fluxions  and 
iiaWs  Vegetable  Statics.  After  some 
27* 


time,  he  pubfiahed  some  works  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  treated  of  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  and  rural  economy. 
He  laid  his  researches  cm  these  subjects 
before  the  academv  of  sciences,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  in  1733.  The  most 
important  were  on  the  construction  of 
mirrors  for  setting  bodies  on  fire  at  a 
great  distance,  as  Archimedes  is  said  to 
have  done,  and  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  diflerent  kinds  of  wood,  and 
the  means  of  increasing  it,  pardculariy  by 
removing  the  baric  of  the  trees  some  time 
before  felling  them.  B.,  in  his  earlier 
years,  was  anunated  only  by  an  undefined 
love  of  learning  and  mme,  but  his  ap- 
pointment as  jntendant  of  the  royal  gar- 
den, in  1736,  gave  his  mind  a  decided 
ttnrn  towards  that  science  in  which  he  has 
immortalized  himself.  Considering  natu- 
ral history  in  its  whole  extent,  he  found 
no  wortcs  in  this  department  but  spiritless 
compilations  and  dry  lists  of  names. 
There  were  excellent  observations,  in- 
deed, on  single  objects,  but  no  compre- 
hensive work.  Of  such  an  one  he  now 
formed  the  plan,  aiming  to  unite  the  elo- 
quence of  Pliny  and  the  profound  vievins 
of  Aristotle  with  the  exactness  and  the 
details  of  modem  observations.  To  aid 
him  in  this  work,  by  examininf^  the  nu- 
merous and  oflen  minute  objects  em- 
braced in  his  plan,  for  which  he  had  not 
the  patience  nor  the  physical  organs  re- 
quisite, he  associated  himself  with  Dau- 
benton,  who  possessed  the  qualities  in 
which  he  was  deficient ;  and,  after  an  as- 
siduous labor  of  10  years,  the  two  friends 
Sublished  the  three  first  volumes  of  the 
ratural  History,  and,  between  1749  and 
1767,  12  others,  which  comprehend  the 
theory  of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  animals, 
and  the  history  of  man  and  the  viviparous 

auadrupeds.  The  most  brilliant  parts  of 
lem,  the  general  theories,  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  charactere  of  animals,  and  of 
the  great  natural  phenomena,  are  by  R 
Doubenton  hmited  himself  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  forms  and  the  anatomy 
of  the  animals.  The  nine  following 
volumes,  which  appeared  from  1770  to 
1783,  contain  the  history  of  buds,  from 
which  Daubenton  withdrew  his  assist- 
ance. The  whole  shape  of  the  work  was 
thus  altered.  Descriptions,  less  detail- 
ed, and  almost  entirely  without  anato- 
my, were  inserted  among  the  historical 
articles,  which,  at  first,  were  composed 
by  Guenau  de  Montbeillard,  and  afier- 
wards  by  the  abb^  Bexon.  B.  published 
alone  the  five  volumes  on  minerals,  from 
1783  to  1788.    Of  the  seven  soppkmeDt- 
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wry  Tolumet,  of  which  the  last  did  not 
appear  unUl  after  his  death,  in  1789,  the 
5th  formed  an  independent  whole,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  his  works.  It  con* 
tains  his  Epochs  of  Nature,  in  which  the 
author,  in  a  style  truly  sublime,  and  with 
the  triumphant  power  of  genius,  gives  a 
#9Cond  theory  of  the  earth,  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  he  had  traced  in  the 
first  volumes,  though  he  assumes,  at  the 
commencement,  tM  air  of  merely  defend- 
ing and  developing  the  former.  This 
great  labor,  with  which  B.  was  occupied 
during  50  years,  is,  however,  but  a  part 
of  the  vast  plan  which  he  had  sketcned, 
and  which  has  been  continued  by  Lac^- 
p^de,  in  his  history  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  cetaceous  animals,  reptiles  and 
fishes,  but  has  remained  unexecuted  as 
far  as  regards  the  invertebral  animals  and 
the  plants.  There  is  but  one  opinion  of 
B.  as  an  author.  For  the  elevation  of  hia 
views,  for  powerfiil  and  profound  ideas, 
for  the  majesty  of  his  images,  for  noble 
and  dignified  expression,  for  the  lofty 
harmony  of  his  style  in  treating  of  im- 
portant subjects,  he  is,  perhaps,  unrival- 
led. His  pictures  of  the  sublime  scenes 
of  nature  are  strikingly  true;  and  are 
stamped  with  originahty.  The  fame  of 
his  work  was  soon  universal.  It  excited 
a  general  taste  for  natural  history,  and 
gained  for  this  science  the  fiivor  and 
protection  of  nobles  and  princes.  Louis 
AV  raised  the  author  to  tne  dignity  of  a 
count,  and  d'Argiviiliers,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI,  caused  his  statue  to  be  erect- 
ed, during  his  life,  at  the  entry  of  the  royal 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  with  the  m- 
scription  Me^utaH  nakartB  par  ingenituru 
The  opinions  entertained  of  B.  as  a  nat- 
ural philosopher,  and  an  obser%'er,  have 
been  more  divided.  Voltaire,  d'Alembert, 
Condorcet,  have  severely  criticised  1^ 
hvpotheses,  and  his  vague  manner  of 
philosophizing  fi*om  general  views.  But 
although  the  views  of  B.  on  the  theory 
of  the  earth  can  no  longer  be  defended 
in  detail,  he  will  always  have  the  merit 
of  having  made  it  geiierally  felt,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of 
a  series  of  changes,  which  it  is  possible  to 
trace,  and  of  having  pointed  out  the  phe- 
nomena which  indicate  the  course  of 
these  changes.  His  theory  of  generation 
has  been  refiited  by  Haller  and  Spallan- 
zani,  and  his  hypothesis  of  a  certain  inex- 
plicable mechajmsm  to  account  for  animal 
instinct,  is  not  supported  by  facts ;  but  his 
eloquent  description  of  the  physical  and 
moral  de  velopement  of  man,  as  well  as  hia 
ideas  on  Ibe  mfluenee  which  the  delicacy 


and  developement  of  each  orgui  eaeit  a^ 
the  character  of  diflforent  species  of  ani- 
mals, are  still  of  the  highest  interest  His 
views  of  the  degeneracy  of  animals,  and 
of  the  hmits  preseribed  to  each  spedea 
by  climates,  mountains  and  seas,  are  real 
discoveries,  which  receive  daily  confirma- 
tion, and  foniish  to  travellers  a  bens  §br 
their  observations,  which  was  entirely 
wanting  befi>rB.  The  most  perfect  pan 
of  his  work  is  the  Histoiy  of  Quadru- 
peds; the  weakest,  the  Hiaiory  of  Miner 
als,  in  which  his  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  chemistry,  and  his  inclination  to  hy- 
pothecs, have  led  him  into  many  einita. 
His  last  days  were  distuibed  by  the  pain- 
fiil  disease  of  the  stone,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  prosecution  of  his 
great  pkn.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  16, 
1788,  at  the  age  of  81  yean,  leaving  an 
only  son,  who  perished,  in  the  revolution, 
by  the  guillotine.  B.  was  of  a  noUe  fig- 
ure, and  of  ^reat  dignity  of  manners. 
His  conversation  was  remaricaUe  ibr  a 
simplicity  but  little  in  accordance  with 
the  style  of  his  writings.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  Natural  HMtory  is  that  pub- 
hshed  fiK>m  1749  to  17&,  in  96  vnl- 
limes. 

BuFFONE  (BaUan) ;  bufifoon  $  a  comic 
singer  in  the  opera  huffuj  or  the  Italian 
ttttarmezzo.  The  Italians,  however,  distin- 
guish the  ln0h  cantanU,  which  requires 
good  singing^,  firom  the  hujfo  eondcoj  in 
which  there  is  more  actinf.  Bv^fwmay 
is  the  name  given  to  the  jokes  which  tibe 
buffoon  introduces.  The  word  is,  no 
doubt,  borrowed  finom  the  Low  Latin,  in 
which  the  name  hvffo  (cheeked),  was 
given  to  those  who  appeared  on  the  the- 
atre, with  their  cheeks  pufifed  up,  to  re- 
ceive blows  on  them,  and  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  the  spectators.  Hence  Mi^ 
cheeks ;  hvffca^  to  pufiT  up  the  cheeks. 
Afterwards,  the  name  came  to  signify  a 
mindc^  a  Jester  in  general. 

BuGEivHAOEif,  John,  also  Pameranus^ 
doctor  PommeTf  was  of  great  service  to 
Luther  in  the  reformation.  He  was  bom 
in  1485,  at  Stettin,  and,  in  1505,  was 
made  rector  of  the  school  in  Treptow. 
He  fled  fiiom  his  Catholic  superiors  to 
Wittenberg,  in  1521,  where  he  was  made, 
in  1522,  professor  of  theok^.  Luther 
derived  assistance  firom  his  profi>und  eze- 
^ical  learning,  in  preparing  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  In  1525,  he  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  controversies  alx>ut  the 
sacrament,  by  a  work  against  Zwinglius, 
on  the  communion.  He  acquired  more 
reputation  by  his  excellent  hUerpretaUo 
m  IMirum  Psalmonm  (Nurembeig,  1533). 
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He^Bfieotad  the  union  of  the  Protestant 
free  cities  with  the  Saxons,  and  introduced 
into  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Pora- 
erania  and  Denmark,  and  many  other 
places,  the  Lutheran  service  and  church 
diaciDiine.  For  the  Lower  Saxons,  he 
translated  the  Bible  into  Low  German 
(Lfibeck,  1533).  He  was  a  faithful  friend 
to  Luther,  and  delivered  his  eulogy.  To- 
gether with  Melancthon,  he  comjxised  the 
interim  of  Leipsic.  He  died  in  1558.  He 
wrote  also  a  History  of  Pomerania. 

BuoGE,  Thomas,  bom  in  1740,  at  Co- 
penhagen, professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomv  at  the  university  in  that  city, 
and  in  the  royal  marine,  has  rendered 
mu<^  service  to  astronomy  and  geogra- 
phy by  his  own  observadons,  and  by  the 
education  of  younff  men,  from  many  of 
whom  we  have  vuuable  observations  in 
Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  several 
parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  He 
caused  more  conect  surveys  to  be  made  in 
Denmark,  lor  the  equalization  of  the  land- 
taxes,  and  had  the  principal  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  excellent  map  of  Den- 
mark. His  works  are,  Elementaiy  Prin- 
ciples of  splierical  and  theoretical  Astron- 
omy (178N5),  Elementary  Principles'  of 
pure  Mathematics  (Altona,  1797))  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Method  of  Measurement  in  the 
Construction  of  the  Danish  Maps  and 
Chans.    He  died  in  1815. 

BuoLE-Honif.    (See  Horn.) 

BuHRSTOKE.    (See  Quorfz.) 

BuiLTH ;  a  small  town  of  Wales,  on  the 
Wye,  171  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 
It  v?as  probably  the  Roman  station  Bvl- 
lenim,  and  Roman  relics  are  yet  occasion- 
ally discovered  there.  The  Britons  built 
a  castle  there,  when  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Saxons,  which  vras  occu- 
pied l^  the  English  after  the  conquest. 
Llewellyn,  the  last  Welsh  prince,  was 
slain  in  the  neighborhood,  in  an  engage- 
ment between  the  Welsh  and  English. 
Lon.S^ie' W.;  lat  52^  8^  N. 

Bniif AAH  Point  ;  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  into 
Newport  bay.  Lon.  9°  45^  W.;  lat  53^ 
46' N. 

BuKHARiA.    (See  Btuharia,) 

BuKOwiNA.    (See  Galicw.) 

BuLAC,  or  BouLAc,  in  Egypt ;  the  port 
of  Grand  Cairo,  on  the  Nile,  where  ves- 
sels which  bring  goods  to  that  city  abide ; 
one  mile  W.  or  Cairo.  It  is  a  large, 
irregular  town,  and  contains  a  custom- 
house, magazmes,  and  a  large  bazar.  In 
1799,  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  the 
French.    Niebuhr  seems  to  fix  on  this 


as  the  site  of  the  ancient  litopolia    The 
baths  are  fine. 

BcLAMA ;  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  one  of  the  Bissgoes.  It  is  94 
miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  is  situated 
about  two  miles  firum  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  is  very  fertile,  but  not 
easy  of  access.  The  Bulama  association 
attempted  to  colonize  it,  in  1792,  but  it 
was  soon  abandoned.  Lon.  14^38^  W.; 
lat  W  N. 

Bulgaria,  European  or  Little,  a  Turk- 
ish province,  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
Asiatic  race  of  Bulgarians  (q.  v.),  who 
overran  it,  was  the  Motna  h^erwr  of  the 
Romans.  Its  camtal  is  Sophia,  and  it  is 
divided,  b^  the  Turks,  who  conquered  it 
in  1392,  mto  four  sangiacats,  forming  a 
part  of  the  pachalJc  of  Romelia.  It  is 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  enclosed 
by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  the  Black 
sea  on  the  east,  tiie  Balkan  (q.  v.)  or 
mount  Hfemus  on  the  south  and  west  It 
is  36,870  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 
population  of  1,800,000  inhabitants,  en- 
j^affed  in  agricultural  labors,  peaceful  and 
mdustrious,  and  mostly  members  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  whole  province,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighborhood  of^ther  Dmube 
and  the  Black  sea,  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. From  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Balkan,  a  branch  runs  north-easterly, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Euxine,  imd  the 
streams  flow  northerly  and  westedy  to  the 
Danube,  or  south-easterly  to  the  sea.  The 
soil  is  very  productive ;  all  sorts  of  grain 
catde,  wool,  iron  and  wine  are  raised  in 
abundance,  and  the  province  is  considered 
by  the  Turks  the  fmaary  of  Constantino- 
ple. About  Philippopoli  are  large  rice 
farms.  A  very  fine  wool  is  brought  fiK>m 
the  pastures  near  Nicopoli,  and  silk,  hon- 
ey, wax  and  tobacco  are  important  arti- 
cles of  produce.  Dobrudsha,  the  sandy 
plain  on  the  Black  sea,  is  femous  for  its 
horses,  which  are  small,  but  strong  and 
well-shaped.  Some  of  the  principal 
towns,  besides  those  ahneady  mentioned, 
are  Silistria,  taken  by  the  Russians,  June 
28, 1829, 216  miles  N.  of  Constantinople, 
Brailow  (q.  v.),  Varna  (q.  v.),  Chimila  or 
Schumla  (q.  v.),  which  have  been  the 
objects  of  violent  contest  between  the 
Russians  and  Turks  in  the  war  now  ex-  . 
isting  between  them.  . 

BulgananSy  or  Vbulgarians ;  an  ancient 
Turkish  or  Tanar  nation,  which,  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  settled  <hi  the  Volga. 
The  ruins  of  their  former  capital  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kazan. 
Their  kingdom,  which  occupied  a  part  of 
the  Asiatic  Sarmatia  of  the  Greeks,  ia 
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Galled  Qretd  BidgariOf  and  u  now  com- 
prebended  in  the  Russian  ffoyernment  of 
Orenburg.  They  afterwaraa  remoTed  to 
die  oountriee  between  the  Bog  and  the 
Danube,  and  called  their  territories  Second 
Btdgaria,  They  passed  the  Danube  in 
539,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  sea,  as  far  as  mount 
Heemus,  subdued  the  Sclavonic  tribes  of 
that  region,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Black  Bulgaria.  They  penetrated  xhrace, 
Macedonia  and  ThessaJy,  and  their  wars 
with  the  Greek  empire  were  very  san- 
guinary. Whole  provinces  were  reduced 
Jto  deserts,  called  Bulearian  forests,  and 
the  Greeks,  not  less  baibarous,  put  out 
the  eyes  of  15,000  Bulgarian  prisoners  in 
one  day.  Their  kingdom,  which  extend- 
ed, in  1010,  over  Macedonia,  Albania  and 
Servia,  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Basil  II,  and  the  dispersed  tribes  took 
refuge  in  Turkey,  in  1185.  Those  who 
remained  in  B.  revolted,  and  formed,  with 
the  Walachians,  a  new  kingdom,  which 
was  sometimes  the  ally  and  sometimes 
the  vassal  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  until 
it  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Ottomans, 
in  the  14th  centuiy. 

BuLiHfA.  The  persons  attacked  by 
thjs'disoider  are  tormented  with  an  insa- 
tiable huncer.  When  their  stomach  is 
surfeited,  uey  are  seen  to  faint,  and  throw 
off  the  food  which  they  have  taken,  half 
digested,  and  with  violent  pain.  It  usual- 
ly appears  as  a  concomitant  of  other  dis- 
eases. It  occure  during  certain  intermit- 
tent fevers,  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  particulariy  in  such 
as  are  produced  by  the  tape- worm ;  and 
is  also  common  after  fevers,  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  exhausted.  In 
this  last  case,  it  arises  from  the  effort  of 
all  part?  of  the  body  to  supply  the  lost 
flesh  and  strength.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  the  extnordinaiy  desire  fer  food 
seems  to  b^  caused  by  a  particular  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach,  which  digests  with 
too  great  rapidity.  This  is  observed 
sometimes  in  women  during  their  preg- 
nancy, in  young  people  who  exercise  too 
violently,  and  in  persons  who  take  much 
high-seasoned  and  heating  food.  In  this 
ease,  the  desire  is  not  to  be  consklered  as 
a  disease,  but  only  as  an  excessive  appetite. 
As  a  disease,  its  consequences  are  dread- 
ful—4eanness,  pulmonary  fevers,  con- 
sumption, constopation,  dropsy. 

BuLKH,  or  Balkh.     (See  A^kams' 


Bo 


Sulk-Hkads;  certain  partitions  or 
walls  built  up  in  several  places  of  a  ship 
bscwacB  two  decks,  either  lengthwise  or 


acroBB,  to  fiinn  and  separate  the  various 
apartrnenta. 

Bull  ;  the  name  applied  to  the  males 
of  all  the  species  of  ox  (hoSj  L.)  (See  Or.) 

Bin:«L ;  an  instrument,  ordinance  or  de- 
cree of  the  popo,  treating  of  matters  of 
fiuth  or  the  anairsof  the  chureh,  written  on 
parchment,  and  provided  mth  a  lead  seal. 
The  w(nd  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
seal  itself.  The  papal  bulls  are  commonly 
designated  l^  the  words  with  which  the^ 
begin ;  e.  e.,  die  bulls  ht  ceena  Dandnt, 
€hmiiUerfUnigenUttSf\^scendente,&c.  A 
collection  of  bulls  is  csJled  bu&ary.  Cer- 
tain ordinances  of  the  Gtennan  emperors 
are  also  called  hnOs.  The  goklm  huU^ 
emphatically  so  called,  from  me  seal  at- 
tached to  it  being  in  a  gold  box,  is  tine 
fbndamental  law  of  the  German  empire 
enacted  by  the  emperor  Charies  TV,  in 
two  diets,  held  in  succession,  in  1356,  at 
Nuremberg  and  at  Metz,  with  the  asBiat- 
ance  of  the  electors,  and,  in  part,  with  the 
assent  of  the  empire.  The  chief  dengn 
of  the  golden  bull  was  to  flx,with  certain- 
ty, the  manner  of  electing  the  emperor, 
and  whatever  was  connected  with  it  An- 
other object  was  to  check  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  times,  which  was  not, 
however,  then  eflected.  (For  an  account 
of  the  particular  bulls  of  importance,  see 
the  separate  articles.) 

Bull-Baiting;  the  barfmroua and  un- 
manly sport  of  setting  dogs  on  a  bull,  who 
is  tied  to  a  stake,  with  Sie  points  of  his 
horns  muffled,  and  torn  to  death  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators.  Bears  and 
badgers  are  baited,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  cock-pits  in  London,  and 
dog-fights  also  are  exhilHted  in  the  same 
places. 

Bitll-Doo;  a  variety  of  the  common 
dog,  called,  by  naturalists,  cams  molossuSf 
remarkable  for  its  short,  broad  muzzle, 
and  the  projection  of  its  lower  jaw,  which 
causes  the  lower  front  teeth  to  protrude 
beyond  the  upper.  The^cotui^ie*  of  the  jaw 
are  placed  above  the  Ime  of  the  upper 
ffrinamg  teeth.  The  head  is  massive  and 
broad,  and  the  frontal  sinuses  large.  The 
lips  are  thick  and  pendulous;  the  ears 
pendant  at  the  extremity ;  the  neck  robust 
and  short ;  the  bod^  long  and  stout,  and 
the  legs  short  and  thick.  The  bull-dog  is 
a  slow-motioned,  ferock>us  animal,  better 
suited  for  savage  combat,  than  for  any 

furpose  requiring  activity  and  intelligence, 
'or  this  reason,  he  is  generally  employed 
to  guard  houses,  especially  Inr  the  butch- 
ers, tanners,  &c.,  and  this  office  he  per- 
forms with  great  fidelity.  The  butchers 
uae  baU-dogs  in  catching  and  throwing 
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do^ni  cattle;  and  it  is  mirprisiDg  to  see 
the  appareDt  ease  with  which  the  doff 
win  aeize  an  ox  by  the  nose,  and  hold 
him  perfectly  still,  or  throw  him  on  his 
aide,  at  his  maater^  command.  In  fight- 
ing with  other  dogs,  or  in  attacking  ani- 
mals capable  of  excitmg  their  Ibiy,  bull- 
does  display  the  roost  feiodous  and 
indomitable  spirit  It  is  stated,  in  the 
Sporting  Calendar,  that  they  have  suflered 
their  limbs  to  be  cut  off,  while  thus  enga- 
ged, without  relinquishuig  their  hold  on 
the  enemy.  They  become  very  vicious, 
and  sometimes  extremely  dangerous,  as 
they  advance  in  years,  inflicting  dreadful 
bites  for  the  slightest  provocation.  Indeed, 
at  no  period  of  thenr  lives,  will  buH-dogs 
allow  even  their  masters  to  take  hberties 
with  them. 
BuLLEN,  Anne.  (See  BoUmJ) 
BI7LI.SRS  or  BucHAN,  or  Boilers  of 
K;  a  large  oval  cavity  in  the  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  150  feet  deep. 
Boats  enter  under  a  natural  arch,  near 
which  is  a  large  rock, separated  by  adeep 
chasm  from  the  land.  Through  an  ap« 
erture,  in  the  middle  of  this  rock,  the 
waves  rush  with  a  tremendous  noise. 

BuLLSTiiv  (French;  diminutive  of  hvl- 
la\ ;  an  official  report,  giving  an  account 
or  the  actual  condition  of  some  important 
afiair;  thus  the  bulletin  of  the  anny,  of  his 
miqesty's  health,  &c.  It  has  acquired 
preat  celebrity  by  the  brilliant  despatches 
issued  from  the  French  head-ouartera, 
under  this  name,  during  the  imperial 
domination.  All  Europe  and  America 
echoed  with  their  accents  of  blood  and 
victory,  until  the  29th  bulletin  of  the  grand 
army  announced  that  the  tide  was  rolled 
back,  and  that  Paris  was  to  share  the  fete 
of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe. 

BuUiETIlf  UlflVERBEL  DEB  SCIENCES  ET 

DE  l'Inddstrie,  le,  IS  divided  into  eight 
sections,  of  each  of  which  a  number  is 
issued  monthlv.  It  is  published  at  Paris, 
by  the  French  society  for  die  promotion 
of  useful  knowledge,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  bwron  Ferussac,  assisted 
hv  eight  editors,  one  for  each  section. 
These  divisions  are— 1.  mathematical, 
physical  and  chemical  sciences ;  2.  nat- 
ural history  and  geology;  3.  the  medi- 
cal sciences;  4.  agriculture,  horticulture, 
fishing  and  hunting;  5.  technology;  6. 
geography,  statistics,  political  economy, 
voyages  and  travels;  7.  philology,  anti- 
Quities  and  history;  8.  military.  (See 
Periodieals.) 

Buix-FioHT8  are  among  the  fiivorite  di- 
versions of  the  Spaniards,  who,  like  all  the 
nations  of  the  south  of  Europe,  are  pas- 


sionately ibnd  of  public  combats^  and  ex- 
hibitions of  strength  and  agility.  The  ex- 
communications of  the  popes  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
this  amusement  Charies  IV  abolish^  it; 
but  it  was  revived  again  by  Joseph.  The 
assailants  are  seldom  killed  in  these  sports. 
The  splendid  bull-fights  formerly  exhibited 
by  the  king  on  festival  da^s  were  very  cost- 
ly. The  Spaniards  distmcuish  the  tonfo, 
in  which  the  bull  is  killed,  from  the  corrida 
de  novUlo9y  where  he  has  his  horns  tipped 
with  leaden  balls  (novUlo  emboUuh),  and  is 
only  irritated.  Bull-fights,  in  the  capital, 
and  in  all  the  lar^r  cities  of  Spain,  are 
got  up  by  private  persons,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  some  public  insdtution.  They  are 
exhibited  at  Madrid  twice  a  week  through 
the  summer  regulariy,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  hospital  The  income  firom 
such  a  spectacle  is  commonlv  about  3000 
dollan,  and  the  outlay,  which  fioes  prin- 
cipally to  the  combatants,  who  nave  thenr 
fixed  wages,  about  lOOa  The  bull-fights 
are  held,  at  Madrid,  in  the  CoUfco  dt  Iob 
Tcros^  an  amphitheatre  having  circular 
seats,  rising  one  above  another,  and  a  row 
of  boxes  over  them.  All  the  spectators 
are  dressed  in  their  best  llie  comba- 
tants, who  make  bull-fighting  their  profes- 
sion, march  into  the  arena  in  procession, 
with  some  magistrate  at  their  head.  They 
are  of  various  Kinds — the  iitcatiarer,  com- 
batants on  horseback,  in  tne  old  Spanish 
knightly  garb;  the  iMmdcrSUarw,  comba- 
tants on  foot,  in  shorL  variegated  fipock% 
with  banners;  and,  lastly,  the  mafodbr 
(the  killer).  As  soon  as  the  coiregidor 
gives  the  sumal,  the  bull  is  loosed  fiom 
the  stall  The  picadoresy  who  have  sta- 
tioned themselves  near  him,  commence 
the  attack.  Sometimes  a  horse  is  wound- 
ed, and  die  rider  is  obliged  to  run  for  his 
Ufe.  A  peculiar  kind  of  foot-combatants, 
chdus,  assist  the  horsemen,  b^  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  bull  with  their  bannera; 
and,  in  case  of  danger,  they  save  them- 
selves by  leaping  over  the  wooden  fenoe, 
which  surrounds  the  arena.  The  haruk- 
riUeros  then  come  into  play.  Thevtry 
to  fiisten  on  the  bull  their  banderiUas — 
hollow  tubes  filled  with  powder,  having 
strips  of  paper  wound  round  them,  and 
small  hooks  at  the  ends.  If  they  succeed, 
the  squibs  which  are  attached  to  them  are 
discharged,  and  the  bull  races  madly  about 
the  arena.  The  makidor  now  comes  in 
ffravely,  with  a  naked  sword,  and  aims  a 
mtal  blow  at  the  animal  If  it  is  eflfectusL 
the  slau^tered  bull  is  dragged  away,  and 
another  is  let  out  fixim  the  stall  If  a  bull 
is  too  inactive,  the  dogs  are  set  upon  him; 
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if  be  is  too  Tiokot,  aevenl  bones  are  often 
killed.  The  bull  is  more  furious  in  pro- 
portion as  tbe  heat  of  the  weather  is 
greater.  Burlesque  scenes  accompany 
tibe  spectacle :  ape*  are  trained  to  sprii^ 
upon  the  neck  of  tbe  bull,  without  his 
being  able  to  reach  them.  Men  of  straw 
are  set  up  before  him,  upon  which  he 
exbausts  his  stren^h.  Some  of  the  foot 
combatants,    likewise,  dress   themselves 

r»quely,  to  irritate  the  bull,  and  amuse 
speetBLlon.  (See  Doblado^  Letters 
from  i^M«m,  and  A  Year  in  Spain,  hy  a 
yowig  American  (Boston,  1829). 

BuiXFiifCH  (loxia  jwrkuia;  L.J;  a 
well-known  European  bird,  which  has  a 
short,  rounded,  robust  tnll,  a  black  cap, 
and  plumage  on  the  back  of  an  ash  or 
dark  blue  gray  color:  the  inferior  pans 
of  the  bodv  are  reddish.  The  fomale  is 
of  a  grayish  red  beneath.  The  bullfinch 
builds  its  nest  in  hedges,  and  yarious  trees, 
and  feeds  chiefly  on  difierent  seeds  and 
buds  of  fruit-trees,  for  which  its  strong, 
thick  bill  is  well  adapted.  The  bullfinch 
is  remaikable  for  the  focility  with  which 
it  is  tamed  and  taught  to  sing,  or  even  to 
articulate  words.  Its  natural  tones  are 
soft,  and,  when  taught  to  repeat  tunes,  by 
a  bird  organ,  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  delinitfiilly  sweet  and  clear  than  its 
piping.  In  captivity,  it  appears  to  be 
rather  a  dull  and  quiet  bird,  thouf^  it 
disptays  much  attachment  to  its  feeder, 
showing  endent  marks  of  pleasure  at  his 
approach,  and  singing  at  his  biddinff. 
Bullfinehes  thus  taught  are  sokl  at  him 
prices,  as  much  as  $20  or  $30  being  de- 
manded for  a  single  bird.  There  are  spe- 
cies of  finch  found  in  America,  which 
might,  without  much  difilculty,  be  taught 
to  perform  as  well. 
BuLLFROo.  (See  IVw.) 
Bull,  John.  (See  John  Btifi.) 
Bullion  is  uncoined  gold  or  silver,  in 
bars,  plate,  or  other  masses.  The  word 
kuUiim  was  of  frequent  use  in  the  pro- 
ceedings respectingthe bank  of  England 
(see  Bank\  mm  1797,  when  the  order  of 
council  was  issued,  that  the  bank  should 
discontinue  the  redemption  of  its  notes 
by  the  pajrment  of  specie,  to  1823,  when 
specie  pavments  were  resumed ;  fbr,  by  a 
previous  kw,  tbe  bank  was  authorized  to 
pay  its  notes  in  uncoined  silver  or  gold, 
according  to  its  weight  and  fineness.  The 
investigations  of  the  bullion  committees, 
and  the  various  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bullion,  related  to  the  supply  of 
gold  and  silver,  whether  coined  or  not, 
as  the  basis  of  the  circulating  medium. 
l&te  Cmrenof,) 


Bullock.    (See  Or.) 

Bullock's  Museum,  Piccadilly,  Lon- 
don ;  a  private  establishment  for  tbe  de- 
posit of  collections  of  all  sorts,  particularly 
of  natural  hisloiy  and  ethnography.  Tbe 
following  not  verv  scientific  classification 
of  the  curiosities  there  is  given  in  tbe  Pic- 
ture of  London :  curiosities  from  the  south 
seas,  fit>m  America,  fix>m  Africa;  works 
of  art,  natural  history,  specimens  of  quad- 
rupeds stuffed,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  fish, 
productions  of  the  sea,  minerals,  nMceUa- 
nea,  halls  of  arms.  This  museum  is  open 
for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  every 
week-dav  (admittance,  one  shilling),  and 
continual  additions  are  made  to  it.  Here 
Belzoni  deposited  his  Egyptian  collec- 
tions. 

Bullrush.    (See  Seirpus.) 

Bull's  Bat,  or  Baboul  Sat  ;  a  well- 
known  bay  in  Newfoundland,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  St  John's  harbor,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island.  Lon.  53^  WW.;  lat 
47°25'N. 

BuLMEB,  William ;  next  to  Bensley,  the 
most  distinguished  printer  in  Engbnd. 
One  of  the  first  proauctions  of  his  press 
was  an  edition  of  Persius,  1790,  4to. 
Among  his  masterpieces  are  the  q>leD- 
did  editions  of  Shakspeaie  (1793—1801, 
9  vols.,  folio),  from  "n^ich  his  establish- 
ment was  called  the  Skakapeare  press; 
and  of  Milton  (1794—97,  3  vob.,  fofio). 
He  is  a  particular  favorite  of  tbe  fancy 
booksellen  in  England  (hence  he  has 
most  of  the  printing  for  the  Roxbuigfa 
club),  and  is  suppoited  almost  solely  by 
them.  The  unprejudiced  will,  however, 
not  put  him  above  Bensley.  The  produc- 
tions of  his  press,  particulariy  the  works 
of  Dibdin,  are  disfigured  by  errore  more 
than  is  allowable  in  an  artist  who  aspires 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Didot  and  Boaoni. 

B^LOW,  Frederic  William,  count  von 
Dennewitz,  royal  Prussian  general  of 
infimtry,  knight  of  several  military  orders, 
&C.,  fiunous  for  his  victories  in  tbe  last 
French  and  German  war,  was  bom  in 
1755,  on  his  father'^  estate,  Falkenburg,  in 
Altmark.  In  his  14th  year,  he  entered 
the  Prussian  army,  and,  in  17^  was  ap- 
)vemor  of  prince  Louis  Ferdi- 


Prussia.  In  this  capacity,  be 
served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Rhine.  In  1795,  his  charge  of  the 
prince  ended,  and  he  received  a  battalion. 
In  the  war  of  1806,  he  was  a  lieutenant - 
colonel  at  the  siege  of  Thorn,  and  disdn- 
giiished  himself  in  various  batties.  In 
1806,  he  was  made  major-general  and 
general  of  brigade.  When  the  war  against 
France  brc^e  out  in  1813,  he  fought  the 
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fint  snoMsalul  battle,  at  M dckem,  April 
5 ;  May  2,  took  Halle,  and  protected  JBer- 
I'm  from  the  daDcer  which  threatened  it, 
by  his  victoiy  at  Luckau,  June  4.  After 
tne  armistice,  he  commanded  the  third 
division  of  the  army,  under  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden,  and  saved  Berlin  a 
second  time  by  the  memorable  victoiy  of 
Grosbeeren,  Aug.  33.  He  relieved  the 
same  city  a  thlni  time,  by  the  great  vic- 
tory at  Eiennewitz.  (q.  v.)  For  this  ser- 
vice, the  king  made  him  one  of  the  few 
grand  knights  of  the  iron  cross,  and,  after 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  count  BMow  of  Detmewiiz^ 
and  made  the  same  hereditary  in  liis  fam- 
ily. At  the  storming  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  19, 
he  took  an  impo/tant  part.  He  distin- 
niiriled  himself  equally  in  Westphalia, 
Holland,  Belgiu'ji,  on  the  Rhine,  at  Laon, 
and  took  Soir^aons  and  Lafere.  After 
the  peace,  he  was  commander-in-chief  in 
East  PrusBi%  and  Lithuania.  At  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  he  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  of  the  fourth 
division  of  the  army,  with  which  he  con- 
tributed BO  essentially  to  the  victory  of 
Waterloo,  that  the  king  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  Idth  regiment  of  the 
line,  which  was  to  bear,  in  future,  the 
name  of  the  twrnent  of  BiJdow  von  Den- 
luwitz,  Jan.  11,  1816,  he  resumed  the 
chief  command  in  Kdnigsberg,  in  Prussia, 
and  died  there,  Feb.  f&y  18ia  B.  was 
highly  esteemed,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as 
a  man.  He  had  learned  the  art  of  war,  in 
eariy  youth,  scientifically,  and  continued 
the  same  study  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, throughout  his  mibtaiy  course.  He 
was  also  devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine 
arts.  Music  especially  attracted  him,  and 
he  composed  many  moteU,  a  mass,  and 
the  5l8t  and  100th  psalms. 

B^iAw,  Henry  von,  bom  at  Falkenber|[, 
in  Brandenberg,  1770,  studied  in  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Prussian  service.  But  he  soon 
rethed,  and  occupied  himself  with  the 
suidy  of  Polybius,  Tacitus,  and  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, and  then  served  for  a  short  period  in 
the  Netheriands.  He  afterwards  under- 
took to  establish  a  theatre,  but  immediately 
abandoned  his  project,  and  visited  the  U. 
States ;  finvm  whence  he  returned  poor  in 
puree,  but  rich  in  experience,  and  became 
an  author.  His  first  work  was  on  the  Art 
of  War,  in  which  he  displayed  uncommon 
talents.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Money, 
translated  the  Treveb  of  Mungo  Park,  and 
publiidied,  in  1801,  his  History  of  the 
Campaign  of  180a  In  1804,  he  wrote 
IdkndtLe  dts  neuam  Kritg^  (Theory  of 


modem  Waiftn),  and  several  other  mili- 
tary woikfl^  among  which  is  Tactics  of  the 
Modems  as  they  should  be.  In  the  for- 
mer, he  pointsout  the  distinction  between 
strategy  and  tactics,  and  makes  the  trian- 
irle  the  basis  of  all  miiitaiy  operations. 
This  principle  of  his  Was  opposed  by 
Jomini,  and  other  French  writers.  His 
history  of  the  war  of  1805  occasioned  his 
imprisonment  in  Prassia,  at  the  request 
of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts.  He 
died  in  1807,  of  a  nervous  fever,  in  the 
prison  of  Riga.  He  was  a  follower  of 
Swedenborg. 

BuLWAEK.    (See  Ba^ion,) 

Bum-Boat;  a  small  boat  used  to  sell 
vegetables,  &c.,  to  ships  lying  at  a  distance 
fit>m  shore. 

BuNnEix;uNn ;  a  distnet  of  Allahabad, 
lying  between  24°  and  26°  N.  lat  The 
country  is  mountainous  and  stony,  and 
produces  all  kinds  of  firuit  It  was  ceded 
by  the  MahratUis  to  the  British  in  1804, 
1^  whom  it  was  aimezed  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Benares.  It  is  fiimous  for  the  dia- 
monds of  Paunah.  Square  miles,  11,000. 
Chief  towns,  Banda,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  officere  of  government;  Cal- 
linirer,  &  c. 

BvNOALow ;  an  East  Indian  term  for  a 
house  with  a  thatched  roofi 

BuNGO ;  a  kin^om  in  Ju»an,  and  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  tne  island  of 
Bungo,  or  Ximo.  The  capital  is  Fumay. 
The  king  of  Bun^  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Francis  Civan,  and  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  to  pope  Gregory  XIII,  in  the 
year  im    ton.  132°  E.;  lat  32«  40^  N. 

Bunk  is  a  word  used,  in  the  U.  States, 
to  signify  a  case  or  cabin  of  boards  for  a 
bed.  Thus,  in  the  army,  the  soldier's 
birth  is  called  his  hwnk. 

Bunker  Hill.    (See  ChmiuUnmu) 

Bunt;  the  middle  part  or  cavity  of  the 
principal  square-saifs,  as  the  main-sail, 
fore-sail,  &c.  If  one  of  them  be  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  from 
one  aide  to  the  other,  the  two  middle  di- 
visions, which  comprehend  half  of  the 
sail,  form  the  limits  of  the  bunt 

Buntino;  a  thin  woollen  stuflf,  of  which 
the  colore  and  signals  of  a  ship  are  usually 
formed. 

Bunt  AN,  John,  was  the  son  of  a  tinker^ 
and  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Elston, 
near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  followed  his 
lather's  employment,  and,  for  some  time, 
led  a  wandering,  dissipated  life.  During 
the  civil  war,  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
army  of  the  parliament;  and  the  danser 
to  which  he  was  then  exposed  probably 
brought  him  to  reflection,  m  consequenoe 
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«if  wlueh  his  conduct  became  lefbnned, 
and  hie  mind  inpreaaed  with  a  deep  sense 
«f  the  truth  and  importance  of  relinon. 
He  joined  a  aocie^  or  Anabaptiats  at  Bed- 
ford,  and  at  length  undertook  the  office 
of  a  public  teacher  among  them.  Acting 
in  defiance  of  the  severe  laws  enacted 
against  dissidents  from  the  established 
church,  soon  after  the  restoration,  B.  in- 
<cuiTed  the  sentence  of  transportation; 
which  was  not  executed,  as  he  was  de- 
tained in  prison  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  at  last  liberated  through  the  charitable 
interposition  of  doctor  Barlow,  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  To  this  confinement  he  owes 
his  Kterary  fiuue ;  fon  in  the  soUtudo  of 
his  cell,  his  ardent  imii^ination,  brooding 
over  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  lisions  of  Jewish  prophets, 
gave  birth  to  that  admired  religious  alle- 
gory, the  Pil^im's  Progress—a  work 
which,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  remain- 
ed unrivalled  amidst  a  hoet  of  imitatore. 
His  Holy  War  made  by  Shaddai  upon 
Diabolus,  his  other  relisious  parables,  and 
his  devotional  tracts,  which  are  numerous, 
are  now  deservedly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
There  is  a  curious  piece  of  auto-biogra- 
phy of  B.  extant,  entitled,  Grace  abound- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  Sinners.  On  obtaining 
his  liberty,  B.  resumed  his  fiinctious  as  a 
minister  at  Bedford,  and  became  extreme- 
ly popular.  He  clied  during  a  visit  to 
London,  in  1688. 
Buonaparte.  (See  Bonn^porfe^ 
^uo5AfiOTTi,Michelagnolo.    (Seewfn- 

BuoT ;  any  floating  body  employed  to 
point  out  the  particular  situation  of  any 
thing  under  water,  as  of  a  ship's  anchor, 
a  shoal,  &c. — The  can  buoy  is  of  a  coni- 
cal form,  and  paiuted  with  some  conspic- 
uous color;  it  is  used  for  pointing  out 
shoals,  sand-banks,  &c. — ^The  ctuk  buoy 
is  in  the  fi>rm  of  a  cask ;  the  larger  are 
employed  for  mooring,  and  are  called 
fnoarimg  buoys ;  the  smaller  for  cables, 
and  are  known  as  cMe  buoys.  The 
buoy-rope  fostens  the  buoy  to  the  anchor, 
and  should  be  about  as  long  as  the  deptli 
of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies ;  it 
should  also  be  strong  enough  to  draw  up 
the  anchor  in  case  the  cable  should  break. 
— ^The  hfe  or  sii/eiy  buoy  is  mtended  to 
keep  a  person  afioat  till  he  can  be  taken 
ftom  the  water.  It  should  be  suspended 
fit>m  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as 
aoon  as  any  person  fidls  overboard.  A 
light  may  he  attached  to  it,  both  to  indi- 
cate its  position  to  the  individual  in  dan- 
g^  anil  to  direct  the  course  of  the  boat 


sent  to  relieve  him,  if  the  aockleot  hap- 
pens by  night 

BuKATs.    (See  Buriati.) 

BuRCHWLLo,  Domenico  ;  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  of  poets.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  know  but  little.  He 
lived,  at  the  begiiming  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry, at  Florence,  where  he  was  probably 
bom.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber  named 
Giovanni,  and  was  called,  originally,  onlv 
Domenico,  He  assumed  the  name  of  B. 
afterwards,  for  reasons  that  cannot  be 
assigned.  His  fame  began  about  14S^ 
He  was  first  registered  as  a  barber  in 
1432.  Some  writen  have  reproached  him 
for  shameful  vices,  and  represented  him 
as  a  low  buffoon,  who  did  every  thing  for 
money.  Othera  have  defended  him.  His 
shop  was  so  fiunous,  that  learned  and  un- 
learned, high  and  low,  assembled  there 
every  day,  and  Cosmo  the  Great  caused 
it  to  be  painted  on  one  of  the  arches  of 
his  gallery.  It  appears  here  divided  into 
two  pomons ;  in  one,  B.  is  acting  the 
part  of  a  barber ;  in  the  other,  that  of  a 
musician  and  poet  The  portrait  of  B. 
himself  is  painted  over  hia  shop.  It  i& 
extremely  difiicult  to  decide  upon  the  ab- 
solute value  of  his  satires,  as  the  local  and 
personal  allusions  in  them  are  obscure. 
They  were  composed  for  his  contempo- 
raries, with  a  studied  obscurity  and  ex- 
travagance of  expression.  His  style  is, 
nevertheless^  pure  and  elegant  His  bur- 
lesque sonnets  are  enigmas,  of  which  we 
have  no  intelligible  explanation,  notwith- 
standing what  Doni  has  done.  The  nar- 
rative and  descriptive  parts  are  very  easy 
to  be  undentood ;  but  the  wit  they  con- 
tain is,  for  the  most  part,  so  coarse,  tliat 
the  satire  &ils  of  producing  its  effect 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  lively,  but  licen- 
tious. The  best  editions  of  his  sonnets 
are  those  of  Florence,  1568,  and  of  Lon- 
don, 1757. 

BuRCKHARD,  John  Louis,  bom  in  1784, 
celebrated  for  his  travels  to  Nubia,  was 
descended  finom  a  respectable  family  in 
B^le.  As  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  his  country,  at  that  time 
oppressed  by  France,  after  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Leipsic  and  Gottin- 
gen,  he  went  to  London,  in  1806,  where 
the  African  association  wished  to  make  a 
new  attempt  to  explore  Aftrica,  fix>m  the 
north  to  the  interior,  in  the  way  already 
trodden  by  Horaemann.  Thev  received 
B.'s  proposal  to  undertake  this  journey  in 
1808.  B.  now  studied  the  manners  of 
tlie  E^ast,  and  the  Arabian  language,  in 
their  purest  school,  at  Aleppo.  He  re- 
mained two  years  and  a  half  in  Syria, 
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▼isited  Palmyra,  Damascus,  Lebaoon  and 
other  regions;  after  which  he  went  to 
Cairo,  in  order  to  proceed  with  a  caravan, 
through  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  to 
Fezzan.  In  161%  he  performed  a  jour- 
ney up  the  Nile,  almost  to  Dongola ;  and 
afterwards,  in  ihe  character  of  a  poor 
trader,  and  a  Turic  of  Syria,  proceeded 
through  the  deserts  of  Nubia  (where 
Bruce  had  travelled  before  him),  under 
great  hardships,  to  Berbera  and  Shendy, 
as  far  as  Suokeni  on  the  Red  sea,  whence 
he  passed  tluiouffh  Jidda  to  Mecca.  He 
was  now  so  well  uiitiated  into  tlie  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  Arabians,  that, 
when  a  doubt  arose  concerning  his  Islam- 
ism,  after  having  passed  an  examination 
in  the  theoreti<^  and  practical  parts  of 
the  Mohammedan  &ith,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged, by  two  learned  jurists,  not  only  a 
very  faithful,  but  a  very  learned  Mussul- 
man. In  1815,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and 
afterwards  visited  Sinai.  Just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  long-expected  caravan,  he 
died  at  Cairo,  April  15, 1817.  The  Mo- 
hanmiedans  performed  his  obsequies  with 
the  greatest  splendor.  Pie  had  previously 
sent  home  all  his  journals.  His  last 
thoughts  were  devoted  to  his  mothen 
B.  was  the  first  modern  traveller  who 
^icceeded  in  penetrating  to  Shendyt  in 
the  interior  of  Soudan,  3ie  Mero€  of  an- 
tiquity (still,  as  it  was  3000  year&ago,  the 
depdt  of  trade  for  Eastern  Africa),  and  in 
furnishing  exact  information  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  that  quarter.  He  found  articles 
ef  European  fabric,  such  as  the  Zellingen 
sword-blades,  at  the  great  fair  of  Shendy. 
His  Travels  in  Nubia,  in  1815,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  (1819)  by  the  African 
association,  with  his  researches  into  the 
interior  of  Africa. 

BuRCKHARDT,  John  Charlcs ;  member 
of  the  royal  French  academy  of  sciences, 
one  of  the  first  astronomical  calculators 
in  Europe,  bom  at  Leipsic,  April  30, 
1773,  apphed  himself  to  mathematics,  and 
acquired  a  fondness  for  astronomy  from 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Lalande.  He 
applied  himself  particularly  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  solar  eclipses,  and  the  occultation 
of  certain  stars,  for  the  determination  of 
geographical  longitudes.  He  made  him- 
Helf  master,  at  the  same  time,  of  nearlv  all 
the  European  languages.  Professor  Hin- 
denburg  induced  him  to  write  a  Latin 
treatise  on  the  combinatory  analytic  meth- 
od (Leipsic,  1794],  and  recommended  him 
to  baron  von  Zacn,  with  whom  he  studied 
practical  astronomy  at  his  observatory  on 
the  Seeberg  near  Gotha,  and  whom  he 
assisted,  from  1795  to  1797,  in  observing 
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the  right  ascension  of  the  stars.  Vou 
Zach  recommended  him  to  Lalande,  at 
Paris,  who  received  him  at  his  hoase, 
Dec.  15,  1797.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  calculation  of  the  orbits  of 
comets,  participated  in  all  the  labors  of 
Lalande,  and  those  of  his  nephew,  Le- 
franQois  Lalande,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  obseri'atory  of  the  ecoU  miltUnre^  and 
translated  the  two  first  volumes  of  La- 
place's M^canique  CilesU  into  German 
(Berlin,  1800).  Being  appointed  adjunct 
astronomer  by  the  bcMird  of  longitude,  he 
received  letters  of  naturalization  as  a 
French  citizen,  Dec.  20,  1799.  His  im- 
portant treatise  on  the  comet  of  1770, 
which  had  not  been  visible  for  nearly  30 

{rears,  although,  according  to  the  caJcu- 
atious  of  its  orbit,  it  ahould  have  re- 
turned eveiy  five  or  six,  was  rewarded 
with  a  gold  medal,  by  the  institute,  in 
1800.  This  treatise,  which  proposed 
some  improvements  in  doctor  Olbers* 
mode  of  calculation,  is  contained  in  tlie 
Mtm,  de  rinatUut,  1806.  During  this 
year,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  in  the  academy;  in  1818,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  board  of  longitude, 
and,  after  Lalande's  death,  astronomer  in 
the  observatory  of  the  militaiy  school. 
In  1814  and  1816,  he  published  in  French, 
at  Paris^  Tables  to  assist  in  Astronomical 
Calculations.  He  also  wrote  some  trea- 
tises in  von  Zach's  Geomphical  Epheme- 
rides.  His  labors  in  the  board  of  longi- 
tude were  particularly  valuable.  He  died 
in  1825. 

Burden,  or  Burthen  ;  1.  the  con- 
tents of  a  ship ;  the  Quantity  or  number 
of  tons  which  a  vessel  will  carry ;  2.  the 
part  of  a  song  which  is  repeated  at  every 
verse  or  stanza,  is  called  the  burden  of  the 
wng,  finom  the  French  bawdoriy  drone  or 
hmaej  because  they  are  both  characterized 
by  an  unchangeable  tone,  and  bear  upon 
the  ear  with  a  similar  monotony. 

BuRDETT,  sir  Francis,  baronet,  mem- 
ber of  the  British  parliament,  in  which  he 
has  long  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
opposition,  is  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  opulent  family,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster.  He  entered  on  his  parlia- 
mentary career  in  1796,  when  he  was 
chosen  member  from  Boroughbridge.  Ho 
soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  ardent 
and  enlightened  friend  of  reform,  and 
the  steady  opposer  of  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  the  ministry,  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  the  sedition  bills,  and 
the  policy  towards  Ireland.  In  1802,  he 
was  returned  member  for  Middlesex.    In 
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1804,  be  was  wounded  io  a  duel  with  Mr. 
Paull,  which  arose  from  pofitical  causes. 
After  the  death  of  Pht,  be  voted  with  the 
Fox  ministry,  and,  in  1807,  was  elected  to 
pariiament  ftom  Westminster.  In  1810, 
having  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constitu- 
ents, in  which  he  accused  the  house  of 
commons  of  a  usurpation  of  power  in 
committing  to  jirison  the  author  of  a  pub- 
lication deroffatoiy  to  the  dignirjr  and 
privileges  of  Uie  house,  a  writ  was  issued 
against  him,  ordering  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  execution 
of  the  writ  was  resisted^  during  three 
days,  by  crowds  which  surrounded  his 
house.  Several  riots  took  place ;  but  he 
was  finally  arrested,  and  conducted  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  pro- 
rogation of  pariiament  He  has  since 
continued  a  vigilant  and  bold  opponent 
of  corruption  and  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry.  In  1815,  he  presented  a 
petition  of  the  ci^  of  Westminster,  in  &- 
vor  of  peace  and  parliamentary  reform, 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  advocated  a 
peace  with  Napoleon,  accused  the  minis- 
ters of  a  violation  of  treaties,  by  which,  he 
said,  they  had  effected  the  downfall  of  the 
emperor,  and  placed  the  Bourbons,  a 
name  synonymous  with  falsehood,  on  the 
throne  of  France. 

Bureau  ;  a  writing-table ;  afleni^'srds 
used  to  signify  the  chamber  of  an  officer 
of  government,  and  the  body  of  subordi- 
nate officers  who  labor  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chief. — Bureau  syHeniy  or  5u- 
reaucraof,  is  a  term  often  applied  to  those 
governments  in  which  the  business  of 
administration  is  carried  on  in  depart- 
ments, each  under  the  control  of  a  chief; 
and  is  opposed  to  those  in  which  the  offi- 
cers of  government  have  a  coordinate 
authority.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  the 
two  systems  is  found.  Thus  the  business 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government 
may  be  carried  on  by  bureaus,  while  the 
administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands 
of  coordinate  judges. — ^The  bureau  des 
longiiudesj  in  France,  corresponding  to 
the  EugUsh  board  ofUmgihidei  is  cha^^ 
with  the  publication  of  astronomical  and 
meteorological  observations,  the  correc- 
tion of  the  astronomical  tables,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Connaissance  des  Temps, 
an  astronomical  and  nautical  almanac. 
(See  Ahumae.)  According  to  the  pariia- 
mentary  usa^  of  France,  at  the  opening 
of  each  session,  the  chamber  of  deputies 
is  divided  into  nine  bureaus^  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  deputies,  designated 
by  lot.  Each  bureau  appoints  its  own 
president,  and  discusses  ail  matters  refer- 


red to  it  by  the  chamber  separately.  A 
reporter  is  appointed  by  each  Inireau,  and, 
after  the  discussion  by  bureaus,  the  nine 
reporters  meet,  discuss  the  subject,  and 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  report  to 
the  whole  chamber,  where  the  final  dis- 
cussion and  decision  of  the  subject  takes 
place.  (See  RieUtnent  pour  la  Chamhrt 
des  D^puUs,  Pans,  1827,  chap,  v.) 

BArg,  John  Tobias ;  an  astronomer, 
bom,  1766,  in  Treves;  resolved,  when 
young,  to  become  a  mechanic,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  his  fiither,  but  was 
prevented  by  nis  teacher,  who  perceived 
nis  great  talents ;  studied  mathematics 
and  astronomy  under  Triesnecker ;  was, 
in  1791,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
in  Clagenfurt,  and,  in  1792,  adjunct  as- 
tronomer at  the  imperial  observatory.  He 
has  distin^ished  himself  by-lus  theory 
of  the  motion  of  the  moon.  The  national 
institute  proposed,  as  a  prize  question,  in 
1796,  the  determination,  by  at  least  500 
accurate  observations,  the  epodbs  of  the 
mean  distance  of  the  apogee  of  the 
moon  and  of  her  ascending  node.  The 
committee  who  examined  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  competitors  found  those  of 
K  and  of  Ale5(ander  Bouvard  both  so 
excellent,  that  they  determined  to  divide 
the  prize  between  them  ;  but  the  consul 
Bonaparte  doubled  the  prize,  assigning 
one  to  each.  B.'s  tables  of  the  moon,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Laplace,  were 
published  in  1806,  by  the  national  insti- 
tute. 

Burgas,  or  Bourgas  ;  a  trading  town 
of  European  Turkey  on  the  Black  sea,  in 
the  government  of  Roumelia.  The  bav 
on  which  it  stands  is  of  sufficient  depth 
for  large  vessels,  and  the  exports  are 
grain,  iron,  butter,  wine,  and  also  wooUen 
goods  for  Constantinople.  Lon.  2P  29^ 
E.;  lat  42^31' N. 

Burger,  Godfiey  Augustus,  bom  Jan. 
1, 1748,  at  Wolmerswende,  near  Halber- 
stadt,  where  his  father  was  a  preacher, 
died  June  18, 1794,  at  Gottingen.    B^re 
his  10th  year,  he  learned  nothing  but 
reading  and  writing,  but  showed  a  great 
predilection    for    solitary   and    gk^my 
places,  and  began  early  to  make  verses, 
with  no  other  model  than  that  afforded 
by  hymn  books.    He  learned  Latin  with 
difficulty.    In  1764,  be  studied  theolojg 
at  the  university  in  Halle,  and,  in  176«, 
he  went  to  G6ttingen,  in  order  to  ex- 
change theology  for  law,  but  soon  formed 
connexions  here  eoually  disadvantageous 
to  his  studies  and  his  morals,  so  that  his 
ffrandfather,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
him,  withdrew  his  support  fi:om  him 
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The  friendship  of  aevenl  distrnguiilied 
young  men  at  the  unWeraity  was  now  of 
mat  service  to  him.  In  uni<»i  with  his 
mends,  he  studied  the  ancient  classics 
and  the  heat  works  in  French,  Italian, 
Spaniah  and  Enelish,  particularly  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  old  English  and  Scotch 
ballads.  Percy's  Relics  was  lus  consumt 
companion.  His  poems  soon  attracted 
attention.  In  1772,  he  obtained,  by  the 
influence  of  Boie,  the  small  ofiice  of 
baily  in  Alten-Glekhen,  and,  by  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  grandfiuher,  a  sum  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  he  un- 
foitunately  lost,  and,  during  the  rest  of  his 
lift,  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 
In  1774,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  baily,  named  Leonhardt,  but 
his  marriage  was  unfortunate.  He  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  the  sister  of 
his  wifo,  and  married  her,  in  1784,  soon 
after  his  first  wife's  death.  She  also,  his 
celebrated  MoUy^  died  in  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage.  At  the  same  time,he  lost 
his  little  property  by  impradent  manage- 
ment, and  was  obfiged,  by  intrigues,  to 
resign  his  phM^.  He  was  made  professor 
extraordinary  in  GMngen,  but  received 
no  salary,  and  this  fevorite  poet  of  the 
nation  was  obliged  to  gain  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  children  by  poorly-reward- 
ed tranalations  for  booksellera.  A  tlurd 
marriage,  in  1790,  with  a  younc  lady  of 
Suabia,  who  had  publicly  ofiered  him  her . 
hand  in  a  poem,  completed  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  he  was  divorced  fit>m  her  two 
years  afterwards.  The  government  of 
Hanover  afiTorded  him  some  assistanee 
shortly  before  bis  death,  which  took  place 
in  June,  1794,  and  was  occasioned  by  a 
complaint  of  the  lungs. — ^In  the  midst  of 
these  misfortunes  and  obstacles,  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  he  did.  He  has 
left  us  songs,  odes,  elegies,  baUads,  narra- 
tive poems  and  epignuns.  In  none  of 
these  departments  does  he  hold  a  low 
rank ;  in  some,  the  public  voice  has 
placed  him  in  the  first.  Schiller  criti- 
cised him  very  severely ;  be  denied  him 
the  power  of  idealizing,  and  reproached 
his  muse  as  being  of  too  sensual  a  char- 
acter. The  judgment  of  A.  W.  Schlegel 
seems  more  just :  he  says,  '^  B.  is  a  poet 
of  a  more  peculiar  than  comprehensive 
imagination ;  of  more  honest  and  plain 
than  delicate  feelings  ;'x  his  execution  is 
xiKire  remarkable  thui  his  conception ;  he 
is  more  at  home  in  ballads  and  simple 
songs  than  in  the  higher  lyrical  poetry ; 
yet,  in  some  of  his  productions^  he  ap- 
pears as  a  true  poet  of  the  people,  and  his 
style,  with  some  fiuihs,  is  clear,  vigorous. 


firesh,  and  aometimes  tender"  The  1 
collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  G^- 
tingen,  1778.  Hib  poetical  works  have 
be^  publiahed  several  times  by  K.  Rein- 
hard ;  last  in  Berlin,  1823--25,  8  vols. ;  so 
also  his  Lekrbueh  der  JEt^dik  (Compen- 
dium of  iEsthetics),  Berlin,  1825»  and  his 
Lehrbiuh  det  Deutgehm  SbaU  (Manual  of 
German  Style),  Berlin,  18S». 

Burgess,  in  England ;  the  holder  of  a 
tenement  in  a  borough :  in  a  narliament- 
aiT  sense,  the  representative  of  a  borough. 
The  latter  must  have  a  clear  estate  to  3ie 
value  of  £300  per  annum.  The  bur- 
gesses in  parliament  bear  a  quadruple 
proportion  to  the  members  for  counties ; 
the  former  being  (&om  EUigland  alone) 
339,  the  latter,  Sd.  The  whole  number 
of  the  former,  firom  the  three  kingdoms, 
is  396;  of  the  huter,  18a  Before  the 
North  American  revolution,  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  \apma  was 
called  the  hmue  of  6ttrge«fes :  it  is  now 
ealled  the  house  Mdek^du. 

BuROHEBs.    (See  SKedtn,) 

BuaoLART  (supposed  to  be  derived 
firom  the  German  lurg^  a  house,  ami 
lorrtm,  a  thief,  finom  the  Latin  latro)  is 
defined  to  be  a  breaking  and  entering  the 
mansion-bouse  of  anomer,  in  the  mgbt, 
with  intent  to  commit  some  fek>ny  wiUiin 
the  same,  whether  such  felonious  intent 
be  executed  or  not  This  is  the  modem 
signification  of  the  terra,  which  formerly 
applied,  also,  to  the  breaking  into  a 
church,  fort  or  town ;  and  the  breaking 
into  a  church  is  said,  by  sir  William 
Blackstone  (4  Com.  2S4i  to  be,  nndoubf- 
edh^,  burgluy.  Both  bnaking  and  en- 
tering are  consideped  necessary  to  consti- 
tute Sie  ofience.  The  opening  a  door  or 
vrindow,  picking  a  k>ck,  or  unlocking  it 
with  a  key,  raising  a  ktch,  or  looainff  any 
fastenings,  constitutes  a  ireuiti^.  Like- 
wise, knocking  at  the  door,  and,  on  its 
being  opened,  nishinc  in,  has  been  so 
considered.  So,  if  a  kKlger  in  the  same 
house  open  and  enter  another^  room ;  or 
if  a  servant  conspire  vrith  a  robber  and 
let  him  into  the  house,  it  will  be  such  a 
breaking  of  a  house,  as,  if  done  with  in- 
tent to  conunit  a  felony,  will  be  burslaiy. 
The  breaking  and  entering  must,  liow- 
ever,  be  in  the  night,  to  make  it  burglary ; 
and,  according  to  lord  Hale's  opinion 
(1  P.  C.  550),  if  there  be  enough  of  dav> 
fight  in  the  evening  twilight  or  dawn  for 
discerning  a  man's  fiice,  it  will  not  be 
burgkuy.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight,  since  such  a  consbrucCioD 
would  secure  imponiQr  to  many  burgla- 
ries.   The  breaking  open  of  n  bam,8hop 
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shed,  or  other  building,  is  not  burslaiy, 
unless  it  be  appurtenant  to  a  dwellings 
house.  A  chamber  in  a  college,  or  in  the 
London  inns  of  court,  is,  for  this  purpose, 
considered  to  be  a  manmon-house.  The 
more  usual  punishment  of  burglary  has 
heretofore  been  death.  In  the  U.  Suites, 
there  is  some  diversity  of  punishment  for 
this  offence,  the  penalty  being  death  in 
some  states,  and  imprisonment  for  life  or 
years  in  others.  In  Maine,  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  accessary  before  the  fact,  where 
the  criminal  enters  a  dwelling-house  by 
night,  with  a  deadly  weapon,  it  is  death. 
In  New  Hampshire,  the  offence,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  definition,  is  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  hfe. 
In  Vermont,  the  punishment  is  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  15  years,  or  a  fine  not  exceed* 
ing  1000  dollars;  in  Massachusetts,  im- 
prisonment for  life  of  the  principal  and 
accessary  befbre  the  fact,  in  case  of  being 
armed  with  a  deadly  weapon ;  in  Rhode 
Island,  death ;  in  Connecticut,  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding  3 
years ;  in  New  York,  a  fine,  and  impris- 
onment with  hard  labor  not  exceeding  10 
years;  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  of^ 
fence,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  10 
years ;  for  the  second,  not  exceeding  15 ; 
in  Maryland,  restoration  of  property,  and 
imprisonment  not  less  than  2  nor  ex- 
ceeding 10  years ;  in  Vir^nia,  restora- 
tion of  property,  and  imprisonment  not 
less  than  5  nor  more  than  10  years ;  and 
in  Louisiana,  imprisonment  not  less  than 
10  nor  more  than  15  years ;  and  the  code 
of  this  state  makes  the  crime  the  same 
where  the  culprit  conceals  himself  in  the 
house  during  the  day,  until  night,  as 
where  he  breaks  into  it  during  the  night. 
The  British  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  IV,  c.  29, 
makes  the  punishment  death;  and  this 
statute,  pursuing  that  of  12  Anne,  c.  7, 
makes  the  committing  a  felony  in  a  house, 
and  breaking  out  of  it  by  night,  burglary. 
This  statute  of  Geo.  I V  also  alters  the 
definition  of  the  crime,  by  substituting 
dweUhig  for  mannon-houae,  [The  Amer- 
ican statutes  generally  adopt  this  descrip- 
tion.] It  also  defines  what  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  house,  saying,  that 
no  building  within  the  same  curulage,  and 
occupied  with  the  dwelling-house,  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  it  for  this  purpose, 
** unless  there  shall  be  a  communication" 
with  the  house  "  by  means  of  a  covered 
and  enclosed  passage."  This  provision 
clears  up  a  doubt  that  had  hung  over  the 
former  law.  This  act  also  provides  (s.  12), 
that,  "  if  any  person  shall  break  and  enter 


a  houise  and  steal,"  ^.,  or  shall  steal  any 
property  in  any  dwellinj^-house,  any  per- 
son (herein  being  put  tn  /ear,"  or  ^  snail 
steal  to  the  value  of  £5,^  he  shall  sufier 
death ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  by  Mr. 
Collier's  edition  of  the  criminal  statutes, 
1828,  that  any  distinction  is  made,  in  this 
section,  as  to  the  offtmce  being  by  day  or 
night.  This  crime  is  punishable,  under 
tlie  French  code  (Penal,  lib.  3,  tiL  2,  c.  2, 
B.  1,  No.  381, 383),  either  by  death  or  by 
hard  labor  for  life, 'according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravation. 

BU&OOMA.STE& ;  the  liame  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  large  towns  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  Germany.  Their  num- 
ber and  term  of  office  are  difierent  in 
different  places.  Tbey  are  sometimes 
chosen  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod. They  preside  in  the  municipal 
counsels,  &c.  The  same  officer,  in 
France,  is  called  mcdre ;  in  England  and 
the  cities  of  North  America,  tiui^or. 

Burgos  ;  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  Old  Castile,  and  once  the  re«dence  of 
its  kings.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arlansson. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark.  It  con- 
tains a  college,  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  and  a  population  of  about 
10,00a  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
beautifbl  Gothic  structures  in  Spain,  was 
built  in  the  13th  century,  and,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  churches,  contains 
splendid  mausoleums.  It  is  so  large, 
that  service  can  be  performed  in  eight 
chapels  at  once,  without  confusion.  Ine 
wool  of  Old  Castile  passes  principally 
through  B.,  and  it  has  some  wooUen 
manuractures.  It  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  18ia  Lat  42^  21'  N. ;  Ion. 
2°  WW. 

Bu&GOYNE,  John;  an  English  general 
officer  and  dramatist  He  was  the  natu- 
ral son  of  lord  Bingly,  and  entered  early 
into  the  army.  In  17^  he  commanded 
a  force  sent  into  Portugal  for  the  defence 
of  that  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards. 
He  also  distinguished  himself,  in  the 
American  war,  by  the  taking  of  Ticonde- 
roga,  but  was,  at  last,  obliged  to  surreii> 
der,  with  his  army,  to  general  Gates,  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  elected  into  parlia- 
ment for  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  but,  re- 
fusing to  return  to  America,  purauant  to 
his  convention,  was  dismissed  the  service. 
He  published  some  jMimphlets  in  defence 
of  his  conduct,  and  is  the  author  of  three 
dramas,— the  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Bon  Ton, 
and  the  Heiress,— all  in  the  line  of  what 
is  usually  called  genttd  comedy^  of  which 
they  form  light  and  pleasing  specimens. 
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BvBAucTTA,  or  Elburouetta  ;  a  town 
of  Spoin,  ID  the  valley  of  RonQeval,  where 
the  rear-guard  of  CharieoMigDe's  armj 
was  defeated  by  the  Saracebs,  aod  the  flip 
inous  Roland  slain,  A.  D.  778 ;  34  miles 
N.  E.  of  Pampeluna. 

BuaeuNBiANS.  The  Biugundians  (call- 
ed, by  the  ancients,  Bwgtmdi,  Bwrgundi- 
ofiet,  Bvamgundi^  BagamUt^  BumUcca^  and 
sometimes  Urwpwnmx  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  orthe  Vandals,  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  countiy  between  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula,  in  what  is  now  the  New 
Mark,  and  the  southern  part  of  West 
Prussia.  They  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  Germans  by  living  together  ui 
viUa|;ee,  hwrgtn  (whence,  periiaps,  diey 
received  the  name  of  Bwrgvndwns).  The 
othen  lived  separately,  and  led  a  more 
wandering  life.  This  is  probably  the  rea- 
son why  3)ey  retained  possession  of  their 
country  much  longer  than  the  neighbor- 
ing Goths  and  Vandals,  till,  at  length, 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the 
Gepidie,  who  prrased  in  upon  them  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  with 
the  Gepidie,  they  emigrated  to  Germany, 
where  they  advanced  to'  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Rlune,  and  settled  near  the  Alle- 
manni.  From  them  they  took  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  countiy,  and  lived  in  al- 
most continual  war  with  them.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century,  with  other 
CSerman  nations,  they  passed  over  into 
Gaul.  After  a  lonff  struggle,  and  many 
losses,  they  succeeded  in  obtainiog  pos- 
session of  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
country  by  a  contract  with  the  Romans. 
A  part  of  Switzeriand,  Savo^,  Dauphiny, 
Lionnais  and  Franche-Comte  belonged  to 
their  new  kingdom,  which,  even  in  tlie 
year  470,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Burgundy.  The  seat  of  government 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  Lyons, 
and  sometimes  Geneva. — By  their  old 
constimtion,  they  had  kings,  called  hmdH- 
nor,  whom  they  chose  and  deposed  at 
tlieir  pleasure.  If  any  great  calamity  be- 
fell them,  as  a  fiiilure  of  the  crops,  a  pesti- 
leiv*«9  or  a  defeat,  tlie  king  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  his  throne  was  given  to 
another,  under  whom  they  hoped  for  better 
times.  Before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity (which  happened  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Gaul),  they  had  a  high-priest, 
called  trnMlnis^  whose  person  was  sacred, 
and  whose  office  was  for  life.  The  trial 
by  combat  even  then  existed  among  them, 
and  was  reoarded  as  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  Continimlly  endeav- 
oring to  extend  their  limits,  they  became 
28* 


engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Pranks,  by 
wfsm  they  were  finally  wholhr  subdued, 
under  the  son  of  Clovis,  after  Clovis  him- 
self had  taken  L^ons.  They  still  pre- 
served their  constitution,  laws  and  cus- 
toms for  a  time.  But  the  dignity  of 
king  was  soon  abolished,  and,  under  the 
Canovin|pans,.the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  provinces,  which,  fiom  time  to  time, 
shook  off  their  dependence.  In  879, 
Boson,  count  of  Autun,  brother-in-law 
of  king  Charles  the  Bald,  and  duke  of 
Milan,  with  the  assent  of  theBuigundian 
nobles,  succeeded  in  establishing  again 
the  royal  digni^  in  this  kingdom.  He 
styled  himself  king  ^  Provence.  His  res- 
idence was  at  Aries,  and  hence  is  derived 
the  name  Jdngdom  of  Aries,  He  was  de- 
prived of  several  provinces  bj  Louis  and 
Carloman ;  but  his  son  Louis  added  to 
his  hereditary  possessions  the  country  ly- 
ing beyond  the  Jura,  and  thus  establ»hed 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  Cis-Jurana,  or 
Lower  Burgundy,  which  included  a  part 
of  Provence,  with  Aries,  Dauphiny,  Li- 
onnais, Savoy,  and  a  pert  of  Franche- 
Comt^.  A  second  kingdom  of  Burvundy 
arose  when  the  Guelph  Rodolph  von 
Strettlingen  (duke  of  Swiss  Lorraine) 
gained  poesesnon  of  the  rest  of  LcMraine, 
namely,  Switzeriand  beyond  the  river 
Reuss,  the  Valais,  and  a  part  of  Savoy, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  provinces  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  caus- 
ed himself,  in  888,  to  be  crowned  king 
of  Upper  Burgundy  (regnum  Burgun- 
dicvm  JVansjuranumy  Both  Burgundian 
kingdoms  were  united  about  the  year 
930,  and,  after  tlie  race  of  Rodolph  be- 
came extinct  (1032)  were  incorporated 
with  Germany,  under  the  emperor  Con- 
rad II.  But  a  third  state,  which  had  its 
origin  about  the  same  time  with  Upper 
Burgundy,  consisting,  principally,  or  the 
French  province  BoUrgogne  (Burgundy, 
property  so  called),  and  the  founder  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  Richard, 
brother  of  Boson  (first  king  of  Lower 
Burgundy),  maintained  its  independence. 
From  Ludegardis,  granddaughter  of 
Richard,  and  her  husband,  Otho,  a  broth- 
er of  Hiu^i  Capet,  sprang  the  ancient 
dukes  of  Burgundy  (Bourgogne).  Thev 
became  extinct,  in  1361,  with  the  death 
of  duke  Philip,  and  Bursundy  was  im- 
mediately united,  by  king  John  of  France, 
with  the  French  crown,  partly  as  a  fief 
of  the  kingdom,  and  partly  because  his 
mother  was  sister  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  last  duke.  The  dignity  of  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  restored  in  1363,  by  his 
grant  of  those  domains,  under  the  titla  of 
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ft  dukedom,  110  an  appanage  to  his  young- 
est and  fiivorite  son,  Philip  the  Bold. 
Philip  was  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  In  1368»  he  mar- 
ried Marpiret,  the  widow  of  the  last  duke 
Philip  of  the  old  line,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Louis  III,  count  of  Flanders, 
whereby  he  greatly  augmented  his  pos- 
sessions. At  that  time,  Flanders,  Mech- 
lin, Antwerp  and  Franche-Comt6  fell  to 
him.  In  1402,  he  was  made  regent  of 
France,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of 
Chartes  VI.  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  of  the  king,  being  obliged  to 
yield  to  him  this  dignity,  conceived  a  bit- 
ter hatred  against  him.  Tliis  was  the 
occasion  of  tiie  famous  division  of  the 
French  into  the  Orleans  and  Burgundiun 
parties.  In  1404,  Philip  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  the  Fearless. 
Orleans  now  became  regent  of  France. 
But  both  cousins  remained  bitter  enemies, 
till,  under  the  waUs  of  Montfau<;on,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  civil  war  (1405),  they 
embraced  each  other  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  army,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  entire 
reconciliation,  slept  in  the  same  bed  the 
following  night.  Nevertheless,  Orleans 
was  assassinated  in  the  stieet  in  1407,  and 
duke  John  of  Burgimdy  declared  him- 
self the  author  -of  the  deed,  which  was 
the  melancholy  cause  of  the  greatest  dis- 
turbances in  Paris.  Indeed,  John  obtain- 
ed a  letter  of  pardon  from  the  king ;  but 
justice  overtook  him  as  he  was  almut  to 
repeat  the  farce  of  a  public  reconciliation 
with  the  dauphin,  on  the  bridge  of  Mon- 
tereau.  While  the  first  words  of  saluta- 
tion were  passing  between  them,  he  was 
stabbed  by  the  companions  of  the  dauphin 
( 1419).  His  son  and  successor,  Philip,  sur- 
named  the  Good  (previously  count  of  Char- 
olais),  in  the  peace  which  was  concluded 
l)etween  England  and  France  and  Burgim- 
dy (1420),  succeeded  in  effecting  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  dauphin,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  murder  or  duke  John.  In  the 
reign  of  Philip  happened  his  memorable 
dispute  with  Jacqueline  of  Brabant,  and 
her  second  husband,  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  was  settled  by  a  treaty,  by  virtue 
of  which  Philip  was  to  become  the  heir 
of  Jacquel'me  (if  she  died  childless),  and 
she  was  not  to  marry  without  his  consent. 
But  Jacqueline  violated  this  last  stipula- 
tion (1430),  and  Philip  took  possession  of 
her  territories,  Hainault,  Holland  and 
Zealand,  setting  aside  «  small  portion  for 
her  mainteiumce.  The  year  before,  Phil- 
io  had  purchased  Namur,  and,  in  1431, 
Brabant  and  Limburg  reverted  to  him, 
when  the  line  of  Anthony  of  Burgundy, 


second  son  of  duke  Philip  the  Bold,  be- 
came  extinct.  In  the  peace  with  France 
(Arras,  1435),  it  was  stipulated  that  king 
Charies  VII  should  sue  for  pardon  on  acs- 
count  of  Che  murder  of  John,  and  that 
Philip  should  receive  from  France  the 
valuable  districts  of  Macon,  St.  Gengou, 
Auxerre  and  Bar  sur  le  Seine  for  himself 
and  his  lawful  male  and  female  hdrs; 
Peronne,  Mondidier  and  Roye  for  his 
lawful  male  heirs ;  and,  further,  St  Quen- 
tin#  Corby,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Ponthieu, 
Dourlens,  St  Riquier,  CreveccBur,  Ar- 
leux  and  Mortagne,  and  the  county  of 
Boulogne,  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  To 
these  important  possessions  he  added 
also,  in  1441,  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
In  1430,  Philip  had  contracted  a  third  mar- 
riage, as  his  two  former  wives  had  bome 
liim  no  children.  On  his  marriage  with 
Isabella  (Elisabeth),  daughter  of  king 
John  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  (q.  vA  in 
Flanders,  he  founded  the  order  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Three  sons  sprung  from 
3iis  marriage,  of  whom  the  two  first  soon 
died.  The  third,  Charles  count  Char- 
olais,  after  the  death  of  Philip  (at  Bruges, 
July  16th,  14671  became  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. (See  Charles  the  Bold)  He  ac- 
quired Gueldres  in  1475,  and  left  behind 
him,  in  1477,  a  daughter,  Maria,  the  sole 
heiress  of  his  stales.  Seven  princes  were 
her  suitors,  among  whom  were  the  dau- 
phin of  France  and  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria. The  last  obtained  her  hand  and 
the  dukedom  (the  Netherlands  and  Upper 
Burgundy).  The  king  of  France  receiv- 
ed, of  the  Burgundian  territory,  nothing 
except  the  cities  in  Picardy  and  Uie  duke- 
dom of  Bourgogne,  which  he  assui;ied  as 
being  a  male  fief.  Maria  died  in  her25tb 
year,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  leaving 
three  children,  Philip,  Margaret  and 
Francis  (who  died  soon  afler).  The  Bur- 
gundian provinces  would  not  all  recog- 
nise Maxunilian  as  the  guardian  of  ht9 
children.  He  betrothed  his  daughter  to 
the  dauphin,  Charles,  with  the  county  of 
Artois  and  Burgundy,  to^pther  with  the 
Maconnais,  Auxerrois,  Sahns  and  Bar  sur 
le  Seine,  as  her  dowry.  But  his  obj'^d, 
which  was  wholly  to  pacify  the  provinces, 
was  not  attained.  The  people  of  Flan- 
dera  were  particularly  obstinate,  and  they 
went  so  rar  that  Maximilian,  two  years 
afler  his  election  as  king  of  the  Romans 
(1488),  was  retained  a  prisoner  at  Bruges 
for  more  than  three  months.  Fmally,  the 
people  of  Flanders  acknowledged  him  as 
guardian  of  his  son  Philip,  and  regent  of 
Uie  government  Burgundy  was,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  separated  into  Vwo  parts 
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— ^Buiiguady  Proper,  aad  DfpperBuiguiidy 
«r  Fwiche-Coml^.  The  former  was 
transferred  from  Spain  to  France  in  the 
ladit^_waee^  so  ealied,  of  Cambray,  1529. 
(See  Frcmeia  L\  The  latter  Louis  XIV 
€on<]iiered|  ana  retained  at  the  peace  of 
Nimegueo.  Since  that  time,  the  Bur- 
gundies have  never  been  separated  from 
France.  (See  N'ttherUmds^  Kingdom  of.) 
The  baron  Barante,  peer  of  France,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  l&H^  in  10  volumes,  a 
Hisioirt  des  Dues  dt  Bourgogne  d€  la 
Mcdsm  de  VaUns  (1364^1477). 

BuRovNOT  (called,  aJso,  Burgundy 
Proptr,  or  Lower  Bierguindif) ;  formerly  a 
province  in  the  east  of  France,  lying  on 
the^  west  of  Franche-Comt^,  and  on  the 
soiith  of  Champaffne.  It  was  divided  in- 
to the  duchv  of  B.  and  four  counties.  It 
now  forms  the  four  departments  of  Yonne, 
C^te-d'Or,  SaAne-et-Loire  and  Ain,  con- 
taining, according  to  official  tables  for 
1827, 1 ,570^63  inhabitants.  It  is  watered 
by  a  number  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
central  canal  joins  the  Loire  with  the 
Sadne ;  that  of  B.  will  connect  the  Seine 
and  the  Rhone ;  and  that  of  Monsieur 
will  unite  the  Saone  with  the  Rhine.  B. 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  provinces 
in  France.  The  plams  are  rich  in  arable 
land,  tlie  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  vineyards  and  fruit-trees,  while  the 
summits  abound  in  pastures,  wood  and 
game.  The  principal  product  is  wine. 
(See  Burgundy  Wme$.)  Iron  ore  and  oth- 
er minerals  are  found  in  the  mountains. 
(See  Burgundiams,) 

BuRGUZTDT,  circle  of;  one  of  the  10  cir- 
cles of  the  German  empire,  as  divided  by 
Maximilian  in  1512.  At  first  it  compris- 
ed the  Franche-Comt^  and  the  17  prov- 
inces of  the  Netheriandsw  The  7  Dutch 
provinces  having  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent, and  die  Franche-Comt^  being 
conquered  by  France,  the  Spanish  or  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  alone  composed  the 
circle. 

BuRouNDT,  Louis,  duke  of^  was  bom  at 
Versailles,  in  1682.  His  parents  were  the 
dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV,  and  tlie 
princess  Anne  of  Bavaria.  In  his  early 
childhood,  he  was  stubborn,  irascible,  ob- 
stinate, passionately  fond  of  every  kind  of 
pleasure,  and  inchned  to  cruelty,  severe 
ui  ]iis  satire,  attacking  with  great  penetra- 
tion the  follies  of  those  about  him.  The 
education  of  the  prince  was  intrusted,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  to  Fenekm, 
Fleury,  and  Beauvilliers.  They  suceeedr- 
ed  in  gaining  his  affection,  and  in  giving 
him  a  li^ht  turn  of  mind.  From  this  al- 
teration m  his  character,  he  became  amia^ 


ble,  humane  and  modest,  and  Aithftl  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  In  1697,  he 
married  the  intelligent  and  amiable  prin- 
cess Adelaide  of  savoy,  who  was  the  or- 
nament of  her  court,  and  was  beloved  by 
her  husband  with  the  tenderest  affaction. 
In  1G99,  Louis  XIV  ordered  aa  encamp- 
ment at  Coiaipiegne  for  the  instruction  of 
liis  grandson,  to  whom,  in  1703,  he  cave 
the  command  of  the  army  in  FlaoderSy 
under  tlie  direction  of  marshal  Boufflers. 
In  a  battle  between  the  cavalry,  near  Nh- 
meguen,  he  showed  determination  and 
-courage.  Afterwards,  nnder  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
Flanders,  but  with  instructions  which 
made  him  dependent  on  the  duke  of  Ven- 
d6me;  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene 
having  command  of  the  opposing  army. 
The  mfferences  which  arose  between  the 
prinoe  and  Vend6me  drew  after  them  the 
most  disastrous  eonsequence&  All  France 
accused  the  prince  as  the  author  of  these 
misfortunes,  censuring  bis  timid  charac- 
ter and  his  religious  scruples.  He,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  succeeded  in  justify- 
ing his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  king. 
Vend^me,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  be- 
haved very  insolently  towards  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  fell  into  di^;race,  but  vras  &- 
vored  by  the  opposition  party.  In  1711, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  became  dauphin, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  now  be- 
gan to  attract  the  attention  of  the  court, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  who 
appointed  him  a  counsellor  of  state. 
France  expected,  firom  the  virtues  and  ex- 
cellent intentions  of  this  prince^  to  enioy 
a  long  and  general  rest  from  her  troubles; 
but  he  was  suddenly  taken  away,  Feb. 
18, 1712,  by  a  disease  to  which  his  wife 
and  eklest  son  had  already  &llen  victims, 
the  one  6,  the  other  20  davs  before.  In 
less  than  one  year,  France  had  seen  three 
dauphins;  and  the  fourth,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  duke  of  Burrundy,  and  thp 
only  heir  to  the  throne,  afterwards  Louis 
Xv,  was  also  in  a  dangerous  situation. 
The  public  voice  loudly  accused  the  duke 
of  Oneans,  afterwards  regent,  as  the  cause 
of  these  misfortunes,  of  which,  however, 
Louis  XIV  himself  declared  him  innocent. 
Burgundy  Wines  are  produced  in  the 
former  provinces  of  Uroer  and  Lower 
Burgundy  (q.  v.),  in  a  soil  of  a  light-black 
or  red  loam,  mixed  with  the  dilnu  of  the 
calcarious  rock  on  which  it  reposes.  In 
richness  of  flavor  and  perfume,  and  all 
the  more  deUcate  qualities  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  they  are  inferior  to  none  in  the 
worM.   It  is  to  the  great  skill  vrith  which 
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the  euhiTatioii  of  the  vine  and  tlie  fer- 
iDeniation  of  the  liquor  are  managed,  that 
they  owe  thoee  generoua  qualities,  which 
gave  to  the  dukea  of  Buigundy  the  title 
of  ;>rmee9  itt  htm  vm,  and  which,  as  Pe^ 
trareh  more  than  hints,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  prolong  the  stay  of  theh*  holiness- 
es  at  Avignon.    They  are  remarkable  for 
their  spirituoeiOr  and   powerful  aroma, 
and  are,  there&re,  more  heating   than 
some  other  wines  which  contain  more 
alcohol    The  exhilaration  they  produce 
i8,  however,  more  innocent  than  that  re- 
sulting from  heavier  wines.    The  finer 
wines  of  Bunundy  do  not  bear  removal 
except  in  bottles ;  and,  as  they  are  not  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  they  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  met  with  in  foreign  countries.    It 
is  the  inferior  growths  which  are  sold 
under  that  name.    The  Burgundy  wines 
are  generallv  exported  between  January 
and  Mav,  chiefly  in  double  casks.    They 
keep  only  four  or  five  years,  and  are  veiy 
apt  to  acquire  a  bitter  taste,  which  Chap- 
tal  attributes  to  the  developement  of  the 
acerb  principle,  and  Henderson  to  that  of 
citric  ether.    It  may  sometimes  be  par- 
tially removed  by  new  sulphuring  and 
fining.    The  most  numerous  are  the  red 
wines  of  Burgundy.    The  finest  growths 
of  these  are   the  Roman6e-Conty,  the 
Chambertin  (the  favorite  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Napoleon),    the     Closbougeot,    the 
Kichebourg,  the  Romance  de  St  Vivant, 
&c.     They  are  distinguished  for  their 
beautiful  color,  and  exquisite  flavor  and 
aroma,  combining  more  than  any  other 
wines  lightness  and  delicacy  with  rich- 
ness and  fuhiess  of  body.    Of  the  second 
class  are  the  vms  de  primtuTy  of  which 
the  Volnav  and  Pomard  are  the  best; 
those  of  Beaune,  distincuished  above  all 
by  their  pure  flavor,  ana  fbrmerlv  con»d- 
ered  the  most  choice  of  the  JBurgundy 
wines ;  the  Macon  wines,  remarkable  for 
their  strength  and  durability;  those  of 
Tonnerre  and  Auxerre,  &c.    The  white 
wines  of  Bui^pindy  are  less  numerous, 
but  not  inferior  in  aroma   and   flavor. 
The  fiunous  Montrachet  is  equal  to  the 
finer  red  wines,  and  is  distinguished  for 
its  agreeable  nutty  flavor.    Ofthe  second 
class  are  the  dndU  fPor^  so  called  firom 
the  splendor  of  its  tint ;  La  Perri^re,  &c. 
(See  Jullien's  Ciagaificaium  des  Vins^  and 
Henderson's  Ancitnt  and  Modem  ffmu.) 
BuKiAL.    Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  bury  the  body  too  soon  after  death. 
The  ancient  nations  endeavored  to  satisfy 
themselves,  by  many  precautions,  that 
death  had  re^y  taken  place.    The  an- 
cient E^ptians  embalmed  their  dead ;  the 


Romans  eut  oflT  one  of  their  fin^arB,  be- 
fore they  burnt  them ;  other  nations  re- 
peatedly washed  and  anointed  them.  In- 
terments should  never  be  allowed  befbra 
the  most  undoubted  symptoms  of  putre- 
ftctkm  have  taken  place.  We  sbouki 
wait  at  least  three  days  in  winter,  and  two 
whole  days  in  summer,  unless  the  hot 
weather  requires  a  quicker  interment. 
It  would  be  well  to  introduce  the  custom 
of  exposing  the  corpse  to  the  inapecticm 
of  a  person  regulariy  instructed  for  this 
purpose,  who  should  carefully  and  re- 
peatedly examine  it,  and  none  should  be 
mterred  without  the  certificate  of  this  in- 
spector. In  many  cases,  it  is  troublesome, 
and  even  dangerous,  to  keep  the  body 
long,  as  in  case  of  contagious  diseases,  or 
of  want  of  room.  In  many  places,  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  houses  are  erect- 
ed, where  the  corpse  is  brought  a  few 
hours  after  tlie  deoease.  (S^  TVance ; 
also  Bwying'Places  and  SepuUure), 

BuaiATs,  BuRATs,  or  Buratti.  This 
nomadic  Tartar  nation  consists  of  77  tribes. 
Thev  submitted  to  the  Russian  sceptre  in 
1644,  and  form  the  second  pnncipal 
branch  of  the  Calmucs.  They  rove 
about  in  the  southern  part  ofthe  govern- 
ment of  Irkutsk.  Their  number  is  up- 
wards of  100,000.  They  can  furnish  32,000 
archers,  and  choose  their  own  princes  and 
elders.  Their  choice  is  confirmed,  how- 
ever, by  the  government  of  Irkutsk. 
They  support  themselves  by  their  flocks, 
by  huntinff,and  the  mechanical  arts,  par- 
ticulariy  the  forgincof  iron.  Their  drees 
is  leather  bordered  with  flu-.  The  B. 
protect  their  huts,  which  are  hexagonal 
or  octagonal,  fit>m  heat  and  cold  by  cov- 
ering uiem  with  leather.  These  huts 
they  call  juries.  The  religion  of  this 
people  is  partly  Lamaism  and  partly 
Shamanism.  They  caU  their  supreme 
God  (ktorgon  Burchanj  or  JSngin  Bttr- 
ekan  (God  of  heaven).  The  planets  are 
inferior  gods ;  and  the  chief  of  the  evil 
spirits  is  called  Oekodd.  The  idols  of 
Lamaism,  like  those  of  Shamanism,  are 
sometimes  pauited  on  cloth,  and  sraoe- 
times  made  of  wood,  meted,  felt  and 
sheep-skin.  The  smoke  of  the  jwrUs 
makes  the  idols,  disgusting  in  themselves, 
still  more  disgusting.  The  worshippera 
of  the  Grand'Lama  have  this  peculiarity, 
that  male  forms  are  the  basis  of  their 
idols.  As  the  female  sex  in  this  nation  is 
considered  unclean,  they  may  not  ap- 
proach the  place  where  the  household 
gods  are  arranged.  The  male  B.  always 
Dum  incense,  to  puri^  any  {4ace  where  a 
woman  has  been  aittmg,  before  they  sit 
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there  themselres.  The  poor  B.  some- 
tiuies  go  oyer  to  the  Greek  church,  but 
continue  to  use  their  old  ceremonies  in 
reference  to  their  new  objects  of  worship. 
Their  number,  in  1783,  was  estimated  at 
49,764  males,  and  47,932  females. 

BuRiif,  or  G&AVER ;  an  instrument  of 
tempered  steel,  used  for  engraving  on 
copper.  It  is  of  a  prismatic  form,  having 
one  end  attached  to  a  short  wooden  han- 
dle, and  the  other  ground  off  obliquely, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sharp  point  In  work- 
ing, the  burin  is  held  m  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  pushed  forward  so  as  to  cut  a 
portion  of  the  copper.  The  expressions 
hrilHant  burin,  soft  burin,  are  used  to 
characterize  the  manner  of  a  master. 
(See  Engramng.) 

BuRKARD,  Waldi8,a  fabulist  of  the  16th 
century,  was  bom  at  Allendorf,  on  the 
Werra.  In  his  earUer  years,  he  was  a 
monk.  After  having  travelled  over  Eu- 
rope, he  became  a  zealous  Protestant,  and 
died,  in  1555,  in  the  office  of  preacher  at 
Abterode.  HisiEsop,  in  rhyme,  contains 
400  fables  and  amusing  stories,  partly 
from  iEsop  and  other  fabulists  and  nov- 
elist, partly  original.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a  strain  of  happy  humor  and  well- 
directed  satire,  and  in  an  easy  and  often 
peculiar  style.  Eschenburg  published  a 
collection  of  them  in  1776. 

BuRK£,  Edmund,  a  writer,  orator  and 
statesman  of  great  eminence,  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  Jan.  1, 1730.  His  father  was  an 
attorney  of  reputation,  and  he  received 
his  education  under  Abraham  Shackle - 
ton,  a  Quaker,  at  BalUtore.  In  1744,  he 
was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  as 
pensioner,  where  he  chiefly  occupied 
himself  with  a  plan  of  studjr  of  his  own, 
the  principal  objects  of  which  were  the 
classics,  logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  history, 
rhetoric,  and  composition.  He  lefi  Trinity 
college,  after  taking  a  bachelor's  desree, 
in  1749;  and  not  much  is  recorded  of  this 
period  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  application  for  the  professor- 
ship of  logic  at  Glasgow.  At  this  period, 
he  had  pumned  a  refutation  of  the  meta- 
Tihysicaf  theories  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

n  1750,  he  first  entered  the  great  tlie- 

tre  of  London,  as  a  law  student  at 
the  Temple,  where  he  soon  became  the 
admiration  of  bis  intimates,  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  parts,  and  the  variety  of 
his  acquisitions.  Applying  more  to  lit- 
erature than  to  law,  he  supported  him- 
self by  his.  pen,  and,  by  intense  occu- 
pation, brouffht  himself  mto  a  state  of 
ill  health.  This  illness,  by  making  him 
a  guest  to  doctor  Nugent,  an  eminent 


physician,  led  to  bis  marriajKe  with  that 
gentleman's  daughter.    In  1/56,  he  pub- 
lished,  without  a  name,  his  first  avowed 
work,  entitled  a  Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  *»**,  by  a  no- 
ble Lord.    This  work  exhibited  so  com- 
plete an  imitation,  althouirh  ironical,  of 
the  style  of  Bolingbroke,  that  many  per- 
sons were  deceivM  by  it,  not  perceiving 
B.'s  intention  to  prove  that  the  same  ar- 
guments with  which  that  nobleman  had 
attacked  religion,  mi^ht  be  applied  against 
all  civil  and  political  mstitutions  whoever. 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  his  E^ssay 
on  the  SubUme  and  Beautiful.    The  ele- 
gance of  its  language,  and  the  spuit  of 
philosophical  investigation  diq>]ayed  in 
It,  introduced  the  auUior  to  the  best  lite- 
raiy  acquaintances.    In  1758,  he  sugg<2St- 
ed  to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  the  Annual 
Register,  and  took  upon  himself  the  com- 
position of  the  historical  part,  which  he 
continued  for  a  number  of  vearsi    He 
was  thus  gradually  forming  bmiself  for  a 
statesman.    His  poUtical  career  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  1761,  when 
he  went  to  Ireland  as  confidential  firiend 
to  William  CTenund  Hamilton,  then  secre- 
tary to  the  lord  Heutenant,  lord  HaUfiix. 
For  his  services  in  this  unofficial  capacity, 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £300 
per  annum,  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
On  his  return,  in  1765,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  then  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  who  made  him  his 
private  secretary ;  and,  through  the  same 
mterest,  he  became  M.P.  for  the  borough 
of  Wendover.    The  marquis  also  made 
him  a  nominal  loan,  but  real  gift,  of  a 
large  sum,  which  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  enabled  him  to  purchase 
his  elegant  seat  near  Beaconsfield.  His  first 
speech  in  pariiament  was  on  the  Gren- 
ville  stamp  act ;  and  it  was  at  his  advice, 
that  the  Rockingham  administration  took 
the  middle  and  undecided  course  of  re- 
pealing the  act,  and  passing  a  law  declar- 
atory of  the  ri^ht  of^  Great  Britam  to  tax 
America.    This  mmiatry  was  soon  dis- 
solved, to  make  room  for  a  new  cabinet, 
under  Mr.  Pitt    B.  concluded  his  official 
labors  by  his  pamphlet,  entided  Short 
Account  of  a  late  short  Administration. 
In  the  proceedings  agamst  Wilkes,  he 
joined  the  remonstrants  against  the  vio- 
lation of  the  riffhts  of  election,  and,  m 
1770,   published  his   Thoughts  on  the 
Causes  of  the  present  Discontents,  the 
sentiments  of  which  are  connstent  with 
his  future  doctrines  and  conduct     He 
opposed  the  ministerial  measures  antece^ 
dent  and  consequent  to  the  American 
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auence  were  exerted,  mst  to  preyent,  and 
then  to  heal,  the  fttal  breach  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  In 
1774,  he  was  clMsen  member  for  Bristol ; 
and  it  is  to  his  ciedil  that  he  subeecmently 
ventured  to  giye  oflfence  to  his  Bristol 
fiiends,  by  his  support  of  the  Irish  peti- 
tions for  free  trade,  and  for  moderating 
the  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman 
CatholicsL  He  soon,  howerer,  recovered 
all  the  ground  thus  lost  by  his  fiunous 
reform  bill,  which  he  trasuocessfiilly  ad- 
vocated with  an  extraordinary  union  of 
wit,  humor,  and  financial  detail.  In  1783, 
lord  North's  ministry  was  dissolved ;  and, 
on  the  return  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham and  his  party  to  power,  &  obtains 
the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster-general 
of  the  forces,  and  a  seat  at  the  council 
board.  He  also  embraced  the  auspicious 
oppcHtunity  to  re-introduce  his  reimin 
biu^  which  passed,  but  not  without  con- 
sidecable  modifications.  On  the  death  of 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  lord  Shelbuni,  &  resicned,  and 
joined  the  coalition :  the  India  mil  form- 
ed the  ostensible  cams  for  dismissing  this 
ill-judged  combination;  and  Mr.  Pitt  suc- 
ceeded to  the  helm,  and  disBolved  the 
parliament.  The  next  great  political 
event  of  his  lifo  was  his  share  in  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  which  tria^ 
mdeed,  originalad  with  him.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Trial  of  W. 
Hastingi^  1794,  was  by  &  His  conduct 
in  this  affior  gained  him  little  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  except  increased  fome  as 
an  orator.  On  the  settling  of  the  regency, 
in  1786,  he  argued  against  the  prmciple 
of  the  ministera,  that  the  regency  was 
elective,  and  not  hereditaiy.     The  last 

rit  act  of  his  poKtieal  Hfo  was,  the  part 
took  in  the  French  revolution.  He 
eariy  manifested  his  dislike  to  it,  and,  in 
1790,  kNidly  condemned  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  the  rev^^tionists.  His 
famous  Reflections  on  the  Revohition  in 
France  appeared  in  the  folhminff  Octo- 
ber; and  no  work  ever  attracted  more 
attentioo,  or  prsdneed  more  eflect  It 
exhilMts  both  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  writer,  and  contains  much  justness  of 
argument,  profundity  of  observation,  and 
beauty  of  style ;  but  it  is  eaually  obvious 
that  he  commits  the  very  muh  which  he 
intended  to  reprobate,  in  his  Vindicati<m 
of  Natural  Society,  by  making  his  argu- 
menis  applieaUe  to  the  defence  of  all 
establishroenis,  hovpever  tyrannicd,  and 
censure  of  every  popular  stni|^  for  lib- 
erty, whatever  the  oppresnon.     It  had 


an  imprecedented  sale,  and  obtained  on- 
bounded  praise  fiom  all  who  trembled 
for  estabhshments,  or  were  alarmed  at 
the  odious  character  which  the  French 
revolution  was  beginning  to  assume.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  met  with  severe  and 
formidable  critics  and  opponents,  and, 
amoBff  other  thines,  produced  the  cele- 
brated Rights  of  Man,  of  Thomas  P&ine. 
R  follow^  up  this  attack  with  a  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly 
(179iy;  an  Appeal  Crom  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs;  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord  on 
the  Subject  in  Discussion  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  (1796) ;  Lettms  on  a  Regi- 
cide Peace,  &c.  In  aU  these  produc- 
tions, he  dirolayed  unabated  powere  of 
mind.  In  1792,  be  publisbed  a  Letter  to 
Sur  Hercules  Langiishe,  on  the  Propriety 
of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Elective  Franchise,  and,  in  1794,  with- 
drew ftom  parliament,  and  was  succeed- 
ed in  die  representation  of  Malton  by  his 
only  son,  whose  death  soon  after  hasten- 
ed the  decline  of  nature  which  he  was 
beginning  to  experience.  Deca^,  bv  grad- 
ual approaches,  terminated  his  ufe  on 
July  8, 1797,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 
He  preserved  his  senses  to  the  last;  and,  a 
few  hours  before  be  died,  he  had  read  to 
him  Addison's  paper  in  the  Spectator,  on 
the  immortality  or  the  soul.  AmiaUe  in 
private  life,  and  exemplaiv  in  his  domes- 
tic and  social  relatious,  ne  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  friends.  His  conversation 
was  delightfol  and  instnicttve.  He  was 
exceedingly  charitable  and  beneficent, 
and  founded  a  school  for  the  children  of 
French  emigrants,  the  permanent  support 
of  which  fimned  one  of  his  latest  cares. 
His  public  character  will  be  best  collected 
from  a  study  of  his  political  career,  and 
his  powere  of  mind  fiiom  his  publications. 
His  oratory  was  preSminenay  that  of  a 
full  mind,  ^hich  makes  excureions  to  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  connected  by  die 
slightest  and  most  evanescent  associations, 
and  that  in  a  diction  as  rich  and  varied  as 
the  matter.  In  delivery,  however,  the 
eflect  of  his  speeches  was  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  their  absolute  merit; 
their  length,  their  co^ousness,  abundance 
of  ornament,  and  wide  field  of  specula- 
tion, producing  impatience  in  mexk  of 
business  absorbed  in  the  particular  sub- 


ject of  debate ;  added  to  which,  his  niau- 
ner  was  mdifierent,  his  v<Mce  harsh,  and 
his  action,  though  forcible,  inelegant. 
On  the  whole,  though  the  greatest  genius, 
he  was  by  no  means  the  most  e&ctive 
orator,  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
entire  works  of  this  great  man  have  bean 
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paUiflfaed  by  lufl  ezeoulon,  in  5  rok^  4to^ 
wMlOyrok^Qvo.  (Qee  Memoir  ^ Bwiu, 
kg  /.  Priar^  3d  edidoDf  2  vols.,  London, 
ISSK.) 

BuRLBiOH,  Lord.    ( See  CeeU.) 

BuiLLKsquz  8i|;nifi66  the  low  comic 
wising  firom  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  diingB 
hi|^  and  low.  High  thoughts,  for  in- 
stance, are  clothed  in  low  expressions,  or 
noUe  subjects  described  in  a  familiar 
manner,  or  vice  vena.  The  burlesque 
style  allows  of  the  mixture  of  foreign  and 
domestic  words,  the  introducdon  of  pro- 
vincialisms, colloquial  phrases,  ^c  Its 
object  may  be,  simply,  to  excite  laughter, 
or  to  provoke  derision  and  ridicule. 

Bcrletta;  a  light,  comic  species  of 
musical  drama,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Italian  fturiore,  to  jest  It  origi- 
nated in  Italy,  from  whence  it  passed  to 
the  Transalpine  countries. 

Bubunoton;  a  post-town  of  Vermont, 
and  capital  of  Chittenden  county,  situated 
OD  a  ba^y,  to  which  h  gives  name,  on  the 
south  ade  of  the  entrance  of  Onion  river 
into  lake  Champlain ;  38  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  M<mtpelier,  100  8.  of  MontreaL  LaL 
44<>  S7'  N. ;  k>n.  73°  15^  W.  Popuhition 
in  1820, 2,111.  B.  is  the  most  considera- 
foie  commercial  town  in  Vermont  Its 
trade  is  principally  with  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  vrfaich  it  has  a  water  commu- 
nication by  means  of  lake  Champlain, 
the  Champladn  canal,  and  the  river  Hud- 
son. The  village  is  very  finely  situated, 
lying  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with 
its  shortest  side  on  the.  lake,  and  extend- 
ing back,  up  a  gradual  ascent,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  the  water.  It  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  jaU,  a  bank,  3  houses 
of  pabbc  worship,  an  academy,  and  a 
unirersity.— The  university  of  Vermont 
was  incorporated  and  established  at  B. 
in  1791,  but  it  did  not  go  into  operation 
till  1800.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  east 
nde  of  the  village,  a  mile  distant  from 
lake  Champlain,  on  ground  elevated  245 
feet  above  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  and 
ooBunands  an  extensive  and  delightful 
prospect,  embracing  a  view  of  the  lake, 
with  the  high  momitains  beyond  on  the 
west,  and  the  Green  mountains  on  the 
east  A  large  college  edifice  of  brick, 
which  was  completed  in  1801,  was  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1824;  since  which  time 
three  brick  edifices  have  been  erected,  two 
of  them  containing  rooms  for  students, 
the  other  containing  a  chapel,  and  other 
pablie  rooms.  The  univeredty  posses- 
see  ooDfliderable  endowments,  consisdng 
duefly  of  lands;  but  the  number  of  stu- 
( has  never  been  large.    Its  officen 


are,  a  president,  a  nrofessar  of  mathemat- 
ics and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of 
the  learned  languages,  a  tutor,  and  four 
medical  prolesson. 
BuBi£AN  Empire.  (See  .Boman  JBsipiirv.) 
BuaiKAim ;  the  name  of  a  fiimily  or 
learned  men,  or^naj^  firom  Cologne-^ 
Francis  R,  bom  in  163^,  was  professor  at 
Leyden  and  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in 
1769,  and  author  of  several  theological 
writinos.— His  s<m  Peter,  bom  at  Utrecht, 
in  166o,  studied  there  and  at  Leyden.  He 
became  doctor  of  law  in  1688.  Afier  trav- 
elling in  Germany  and  Switzeriand,  he 
began  the  practice  of  the  lirar,  without, 
however,  deserting  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients, as  is  proved  by  his  treatise  Ih 
VeeHgaHbus  Pap,  BojpL  In  1696,  he  viras 
made  professor  of  history  and  ibetoric  at 
the  univeraity  of  Utrecht  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, he  became  jm)fessor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  politics.  From  this  time, 
he  pubhshed,  annually,  either  some  classic 
autnor,  with  notes,  or  masteriy  Latin 
verses,  or  some  pamphlet  against  his  ad- 
versaries, of  whom  ne  had  made  manv 
by  his  intolerant  vehemence.  His  edir 
tians  of  the  classics  are  not  so  much  dis- 
tinguished for  taste,  as  for  learning  and 
accuracy.  He  became  professor  of  elo- 
(|uence,  history,  and  the  Greek  language, 
in  Leyden,  1715,  and  died  in  1741.  His 
younger  brother,  Francis,  died  in  1719, 
while  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  theological 
writings.  He  left  four  sons,  distinguish- 
ed likewise  as  scholars. — John,  bom  in 
1706,  died  1780,  at  Amsterdam,  was  a 
physician,  and  professor  of  botany.  Lin- 
nffius  makes  honorable  mention  of  his 
writinff& — Peter,  bom  in  1713,  devoted 
himsen*,  like  his  uncle,  to  philological 
pursuits.  In  1734,  he  was  made  doctor 
of  law  at  Utrecht  In  the  following  year, 
he  became  professor  of  eloouence  and 
history  at  the  university  or  Franeker. 
In  1742,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  ancient  languages, 
where  he  became,  in  succession,  professor 
of  poetry,  librarian,  and  inspector  of  &e 
gymnasium.  Like  his  uncle,  he  has  pub- 
lished many  good  editions,  particularly 
of  the  Latin  daasies ;  like  lum,  he  was 
distinguished  by  learning,  br  bis  talent 
for  Latin  ooetiy,  and  br  his  hasty  dispo- 
sition, lie  died  in  1778. — Nicolaus  Lau- 
rentius  B.  succeeded,  in  1781,  his  fe- 
ther,  John  R,  as  professor  of  botany, 
for  which  scieDce  he  did  much  by  his 
own  writings,  and  by  aiding  the  un- 
dertakings of  others.  In  particular,  he 
enooura^  Thunberg  to  visit  the  c^pe 
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of  Good  nope  and  Japan.    He  died  in 
1793. 

BDaMAiiii,  Oottlob  William,  originaDy 
Bomumn,  bora  in  1737,  at  Lauran,  in 
Upper  Liuatia,  resided  in  Berlin  in  great 
poferty.  He  was  small  of  figure,  meagre, 
lame  and  deformed,  but  was  endowed 
with  sensibility  for  eveiy  thing  sublime 
and  beautifuL — ^He  was  highly  eccentric. 
His  poems  were  irresular,  and  deficient 
in  taste  and  finish.  His  merits  were  ob- 
Mcured  fc^  his  singularities,  and  his  vigo- 
rous mind  was  forgotten  before  he  died. 
He  had  a  rare  talent  of  improvisation. 
Struck  with  palsy,  he  passed  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  ffreat  misery.  His 
most  celebrated  wons  are  his  fiibles, 
aongs,  and  his  poems  without  the  letter  r. 
He  died  in  1805. 
BuRMHAir.  |See  Bimum  En^fnre,) 
BuufET,  Gilbert,  was  bora  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1643,  and,  hayinir  studied^it  Ab- 
erdeen, he  travelled  into  Holland  in  1664. 
On  his  retura,  be  was  made  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  in  London,  and  ordained 
at  Edinbuigh  in  1665.  In  1669,  he  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  puUished  his  Conference  be- 
tween a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconform- 
ist ;  also.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  was  oflTered  a  Scottish  bishopric, 
which  he  refused.  His  Vindication  or  the 
Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  so  inconsist- 
ent with  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
and  opinions,  was  much  approved  at 
court,  and  a  bishopric  was  agam  oflfered 
him,  and  refiised.  In  1673,  he  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king;  and 
was  in  hifh  credit,  both  with  Charles 
and  the  duke  of  York.  In  consequence 
of  the  machinations  in  fiivor  of  popery, 
he  inclined  to  the  opposition  party  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  was  coldly 
received  by  the  king,  and  strack  out  of 
his  list  of  court  chaplains.  The  nation 
l>cing  alaraaed  on  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  popery,  B.  undertook  a  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  He  gave 
a  first  volume  to  thepubhc  in  1679,  when 
the  nffair  of  the  popish  plot  was  in  agita- 
tion. It  procured  for  the  author  the  un- 
precedented honor  of  thanks  from  both 
houses  of  parliament  The  second  volume 
appeared  m  1681 ;  the  third,  which  was 
supplementary,  in  1714.  This  is  esteem- 
ed the  most  valuable  of  his  writings. 
The  hiffh  character  of  B.  as  a  divine 
caused  him  to  be  sent  for  l^  the  witty 
and  profliffate  eari  of  Rochester,  when, 
exhausted  by  a  course  of  libertinism,  he 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  at  the  early 


a« 


of  33.    The  result  of  his  conforeDca 


with  the  dying  nobleman  be  gave  to  the 
worid  in  his  celebrated  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Eari  of  Rochester. 
About  this  time,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
king,  censuring  his  public  mis-govera- 
ment  and  private  vices.  His  coimexioA 
with  the  opposition  party  was  now  very 
intimate,  and  he  attended  lord  Russel  to 
the  scafiTold,  whose  speech  there  it  is 
thought  that  he  penned.  He  published, 
during  this  period,  several  works  in  fevor 
of  literty  and  Protestantism,  and  wrote 
the  Uvea  of  bishop  Bedell  and  sir  Mat- 
thew Hale.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II,  he  made  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  let- 
ten  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle.  At  the  close 
of  his  travels,  he  was  invited  to  the  Hague 
by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and 
had  a  great  share  m  the  councils  relative 
to  En^and.  James  caused  a  prosecution 
for  high  treason  to  be  commenced  against 
him  in  Enffland,  and  demanded  his  per- 
son fiom  die  states,  who  refiised  to  de- 
liver him  up.  In  the  revolution,  he  took 
an  active  part,  accompanying  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  England  as  chaplain,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the 
bishopric  of  Saram.  On  taking  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords,  he  diqcdayed  his 
usual  moderation  in  regard  to  the  non- 
juring  clergy  and  dissenters.  As  a  prel- 
ate, bidiop  B.  distinguished  himself  by 
fervor,  assiduity  and  charity.  In  1699, 
he  published  his  Exposition  of  the  Thir- 
ty-nine Articles.  The  scheme  for  the 
augmentation  of  poor  hvings  out  of  the 
first  fruits  and  tenths  due  to  the  crown 
originated  with  B.  He  died  in  March, 
1715,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  his  well-known 
History  of  his  own  Times,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Life  (2  vols.  foL,  1723—1724). 
He  merits  the  praise  of  depth,  vigor,  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  but  was  hasty  and 
rough  in  his  composition.  He  was  ar- 
dent, active  and  open,  benevolent,  liberal 
and  disinterested ;  but  vain,  self-important 
and  garrulous.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  besides  those  mentioned. 
William,  his  eldest  son,  originally  bred 
to  the  law,  became  governor,  firatof  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  subsequently 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

BuRifET,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Croft,  m 
Yorkshire,  about  1635,  educated  under 
doctor  Ralph  Cudworth,  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  travelled  as  tutor  to  seve- 
ral young  noblemen.  In  1681,  he  made 
hiinself  niown  by  his  TtUuris  sacra  Tkt' 
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•no,  wliich  he  mfateauently 
iDto  Engiitb.  After  the  resolution  of 
1688,  B.  WW  appointed  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary and  cleric  of  the  closet  to  king 
WiliJam.  In  1693,  he  published  hia  Ar- 
duBologia  PhUosojMca^  swe  Doctnna  an- 
Hqua  de  Renan  (higimbus.  The  free- 
dom of  opinion  disutayed  in  this  woi^ 
^  led  to  the  removal  of  the  author  from  the 
.clerkship  of  the  royal  closet.  He  died  in 
'September,  1715,  and  was  interred  w  the 
cbaiter-house  chapel.  Two  posthumous 
works  of  this  author  appeared  in  1727 — 
a  treatise  De  Fide  et  OMciia  ChnHianth- 
rum ;  and  another,  De  Statu  Morbwrvan 
d  BesurgenHwiu  All  the  works  of 
II.  exhibit  him  as  an  ingenious  speculS'- 
tor,  rather  than  as  a  patient  and  sober 
inquirer  cooceming  the  moral  and  natu- 
ral phenomena  of  which  he  treats.  His 
great  work,  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  is 
one  of  the  many  systems  of  cosmogony, 
in  which  Christian  philosophers  have  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creatioi^  paradise,  end  the  deluge, 
with  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  principles  of  modem  science.  His 
speculations  are  recommended  by  sub- 
limity of  description  and  eloquence  of 
style.  In  his  Archaoiogia  PhUosofkiea, 
the  doctor  has  combattea  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man ; 
and,  to  expose  its  improbability,  he  has 
introduced  an  imaginary  diafoffue  be- 
tween Eve  and  the  serpent,  wTiich,  as 
coming  fix>m  the  pen  of  a  divwe,  is  sin- 
gular enough.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  iirBt  edition  of  the  work. 

BuRNJETT,  James;  better  known  by  his 
official  title  of  lord  Monboddo^  as  judge 
of  the  court  df  session  in  Scotland.  He 
was  bom,  in  1714,  at  the  fiunily  seat  of 
Monboddo,  in  Kincardineshire.  After 
studyinj^  at  Aberdeen,  he  went  to  the 
university  of  GrAningen,  whence  he  re- 
turned in  1738,  and  commenced  practice 
as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In 
1767,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  on  the 
decease  of  his  relative,  lord  Miltown.  He 
distinguialied  himself  by  his  writings  as  a 
metaphysician,  having  published  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language  (1774~17SS,  6  vols.,  8vo.);  and 
Ancient  Metaphysics  (1778,  ^c,  6  vols., 
4to.)  Lord  Monboddo  was  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  ancient  literature,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  works  of  Plato,  and  other 
Grecian  philosophers.  His  works  con- 
tain many  interesting  observations,  but 
also  exhibit  some  strange  and  paradoxical 
opinions.  Thus  he  seriously  advocates 
the  existenoe  of  satyrs  and  memukli; 
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and  has  advanced  some  whimsical  specu- 
lations relative  to  a  supposed  affinity  be- 
tween the  human  race  and  the  monkey 
tribe,  wliich  exposed  him  to  a  good  deal 
of  ridicule  on  the  first  pubUcaaon  of  his 
theories.  Both  his  official  and  his  pri- 
vate character  were  extremely  respecta- 
ble ;  and  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  ec 
centricities,  a  man  of  considerable  learning 
and  ability.  He  died,  in  consequence  of 
a  panJytic  stroke,  at  Edinburgh,  May 

Burnet,  Charles,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser and  writer  on  music,  born  at 
Shrewsbury,  in  1796,  began  his  studies 
at  Chester,  under  the  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral there,  continued  them  at  Shrews'^ 
bury,  under  the  direction  of  his  half> 
brodier,  Buroey,  and  completed  them  m 
London,  between .  1744  and  1747,  under 
doctor  Ame.  In  the  latter  year  appeared 
his  iirst  compositions.  His  musical  pieces 
Alfred,  and  Queen  Mab,  composed  in 
1749,  made  him  known.  In  1751,  he 
obtained  the  place  of  organist  at  LynA 
Regis,  in  Norfolk.  Here  he  commenced 
his  General  History  of  Music,  and  deter- 
mined to  visit  all  the  institutions  in  Eu- 
rope, at  which  he  could  obtain  important 
information  for  his  work.  In  1760,  he 
returned  to  London,  at  the  request  of  the 
duke  of  York,  where  his  compositions, 
and  the  musical  skill  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, then  eiffht  years  of  a^  excited  ad 
miration.  In  1/69,  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford bestowed  on  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  music.  In  1770,  he 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and,  two  yeare 
afterwards,  the  Netheriands  and  Germa- 
ny, for  the  sake  of  his  great  work.  He 
published  an  account  of  both  tours.  After 
his  second  return,  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society.  In  1776  appeared  the 
1st  volume  of  his  General  History  of 
Music  from  the  eariiest  Ages  to  the  pres- 
ent Period  (4to.);  the  2d  in  1779,  and 
the  3d  and  4th  in  1789.  He  is  the  author 
also  of  several  other  valuable  worics, 
among  which  are  the  Memoir  of  Handel, 
and  several  musical  compositions.  He 
died  in  April,  1814,  in  the  office  of  organ- 
ist at  Chelsea  college.  He  wrote  most 
of  the  musical  articles  in  Rees'  Cyclo- 
psBdia.  B.  had  a  numerous  family,  seve- 
ral members  of  which  have  highly  distin- 
guished themselves.  His  second  daugh- 
ter, Francisca  d^Arblay,  is  the  authoress 
of  the  well-known  novels  Evelina,  Ce- 
cilia, and  Camilla. 

BuRNKT,  Charles;  second  son  of  the 
historian  of  music;  a  classical  scholar  and 
ciitie  of  high  reputation.    He  was  bom 
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at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk^  in  1757,  and  receiv- 
ed Lis  educatioD  at  the  charter-bouse 
^hool,  and  the  universities  of  Cambridffe 
and  Aberdeen;  distinguished  himself 
as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review,  to 
which  he  contributed  many  articles  on 
classical  literature ;  subsequently  entered 
into    holy    orders,   and    obtained   some 

Erefemient  in  the  church.  He  died  in 
December,  1817 ;  and  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  many  of  them  enriched  with 
manuscript  notes,  was  purchased  by  par- 
Uament  for  the  British  museum.  B.  pub- 
lislied  an  appendix  to  Scapula's  Greek 
Lexicon  from  the  MSS.  of  doctor  Askew ; 
a  valuable  edition  of  the  choral  odes  of 
iCschylus,  the  Greek  tragedian ;  the 
Greek  Lexicon  of  Philemon ;  remarks  on 
the  Greek  verses  of  Milton ;  an  abridge- 
ment of  Pearson's  exposition  of  the  creed ; 
and  a  sennon  preaclied  at  St.  Paul's: 
besides  which  he  printed,  for  private  dis- 
tribution, a  small  impression  of  the  Latin 
epistles  of  doctor  Bentley  and  other 
learned  scholars. 

BuaiiiNG-GLASs ;  a  lens  which  unites 
the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it  in  so 
narrow  a  space  as  to  cause  them  to  kin- 
dle any  combustible  matter  coming  in 
their  way,  like  fire.  The  same  name  has 
been  sometimes  given,  though  improp- 
erly^, to  die  buniing-mirror.  (See  the  next 
articU,)  The  lenses  commonly  used  as 
burning-glasses  are  convex  on  both  sides ; 
these  bring  the  rays  upon  a  point  with  the 
greatest  force,  because  of  the  shortness 
of  their  focal  distance.  The  ejects  of  a 
burning-glass  are  more  powerful  in  pro- 
portion as  its  surface  is  greater,  and  its 
focus  smaller.  That  sucn  a  glass  may 
produce  its  greatest  effect,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  £ah  upon 
it  in  a  perpendiculcu:  direction,  which  is 
the  case  when  the  image  of  the  sun,  that 
appears  at  the  moment  of  burning,  is  cir- 
cular. If  a  second  lens,  of  a  smaller  focal 
distance,  is  placed  Vietween  the  first  and 
its  focus,  so  pj:^  to  intercept  the  rays  which 
pass  through  the  first,  they  are  still  more 
condensed,  and  united  in  a  still  narrower 
compuss,  so  that  the  effect  is  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  Greeks  and  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  acqueunted  with  burning- 
glasses,  or,  at  least,  with  a  kind  of  tran»- 
jparent  stones  similar  to  them.  They 
became  more  known  in  the  13th  century. 
At  the  close  of  the  17db,  von  Tschinihau- 
sen  caused  the  largest  buining-glasaesi 
consisting  of  one  piece,  that  are  known, 
to  be  nolished  with  incredible  pains. 
Two  or  them,  still  in  Paris,  are  33  inches 
in   diameter,   and   the   weight   of  one 


amounts  to  160  poands;  Both 
produce  an  effect  OQUsl  to  that  of  the 
most  intense  fire,  xhey  kindle  wood 
which  is  both  hard  and  wet  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  make  cold  water,  in  small  ves- 
sels, boil  in  an  instant;  metals,  placed 
upon  a  plate  of  <^ina,  are  melted  and 
vitrified  by  them ;  tiles,  slates,  and  simi- 
lar objects,  become  instantly  red-hot,  and 
vitrified.  As  Tschimhausen's  glasses^, 
however,  are  not  perfectly  clear,  and  the 
effect  is  thus  considerably  lessened,  Biis- 
son  and  Lavoisier  undertook,  in  1774^  to 
put  together  two  lenses,  resembling  those 
used  for  walich  glasses,  filling  up  the 
space  between  them  with  a  transparent 
nuid.  In  this  manner,  veins  and  impuri- 
ties may  be  avoided,  at  less  expense. 
They  succeeded  in  making  a  burning- 
glass  of  4  feet  in  diameter,  the  greatest 
SiicknesB  of  which,  in  the  centre,  amount- 
ed to  8  inches,  and  which,  of  itself|  bad  a 
much  greater  power  than  the  (passes  of 
Tschiinhaiisen,  in  connexion  with  a 
smaller  lens,  or  collective  i^ass,  but  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  efifect  if  Jomed 
to  a  collective  glass. — ^The  experiments 
made  by  means  of  hu^  buming-glaans 
are  important  in  chemistiy  and  physics. 
The  power  of  a  burning-glass,  however, 
is  almost  four  times  less  than  that  of  a 
burning  mirror,  or  reflector  (q.  v.),  of  equal 
extent  and  equal  curvature.  Thus  reflects 
more  light  than  the  glass  allows  to  pass 
through  it ;  has  a  smaller  focal  distance, 
and  is  free  firom  the  dissipation  of  the 
rays,  which  takes  place  in  the  burning- 
glass,  since  it  reflects  them  all  neariy  to 
one  point,  while  the  burning-glass  reflects 
them  to  different  points.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  burning-glass  is  much  more 
convenient,  on  account  of  the  place  of  its 
focus,  which  is  behind  the  glass.  The 
burning  point  (focus)  is  an  image  of  the 
Sim ;  its  diameter  is  equal  to  the  106th 
part  of  the  focal  distance,  and  its  cen- 
tre is  tlie  focHBf  property  so  called.  In  the 
higher  branches  of  geometry  and  conic 
sections,  the  foci  are  points  in  the  parab- 
ola, ellipsis,  and  hyperbola,  where  the 
rays,  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these 
curves,  meet.  Several  accidents  in  rood- 
em  times  have  shown,  that  conflagrations 
may  be  caused  by  convex  window-glasses 
or  water-botdes.  ioc^  which  have  the 
form  of  burv^ijLig-glasBes,  if  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  concentrated  by  them  upon  com- 
bustible substances  lying  within  their 
reaeh.  Since  the  casting  and  poUshiojr 
of  large  lenses  are  allendea  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, Buffon's  plan  of  cssting  them  in 
pieces,  or  ascHMSi  and  allenvanfa  putting 
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tteB  together,  has  ktaly  been  pnctised. 
Lenses  of  this  last  kind  have  been  inge- 
niously  applied,  by  Becquey,  for  augment* 
ing  the  light  on  light-houses,  accoiding 
to  the  suggestion  of  FresneL  (See  Pha- 
ros.) For  the  history  of  buniing  instru- 
ments, see  the  article  Burmng  Mrron. 

BuRNiNe  Mirrors,  or  Refirctors  ; 
mirroFB,  the  smoothly  polished  suiftee  of 
which  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun  that 
ftll  upon  it  in  such  a  direction,  tliat  they 
imite  at  some  distance  from  the  mirror, 
in  a  more  Uroited  space,  and  act  upon 
substances  within  tnis  space  like  the 
most  powerful  fire.  Concave  mirrori 
cause  the  rays  that  fall  upon  them  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  their  axes  to  con- 
verge, gphnical  mirrors. of  this  kind 
tan  the  most  common ;  but  parabolic  ones 
are  also  used ;  and  even  plane  mirrors  may 
be  employed  like  concave  ones,  if  severu 
of  them  are  combined  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. In  order  that  a  bunting  minor 
should  produce  its  whole  effect,  its  azv 
must  be  directed  exactlytowards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun's  disk.  This  is  the  case  if 
the  light,  intercepted  by  a  plane,  perpen^ 
dieular  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  at  its 
ibcal  distaace,  forms  a  circle.  The  focus 
then  lies  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
sun  and  the  mirror.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  such  mirrors,  as  is  mani- 
ftst  from  several  of  then-  writings  still 
extant  It  is  imposnble,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  Archimedes,  during 
the  siege  of  Syncum  by  Marcellus,  diould 
have  set  on  fire  the  fleet  of  the  latter  by 
means  of  concave  mirrors:  it  would  be 
more  oredible,  that  it  had  been  eflected 
by  a  combination  of  plane  minors.  Va- 
11008  experiments  have  shown,  that  ^reat 
efiects  may  be  produced,  at  a  conaider- 
aUe  distance,  by  the  latter  instrument 
Kireher  placed  fiwe  plane  miners,  of  an 
equal  size,  in  such  a  position  as  to  reflect 
the  rays  upon  a  spot  one  hundred  feet 
distant,  and  thereby  produced  a  great 
heat  Buflbn,  in  1747,  eflected  a  combi- 
nation of  168  plane  minors,  each  of  which 
was  6  inches  broad,  and  8  long.  With 
40  of  these  mirrors,  he  set  on  ^n,  almost 
instantaneously,  a  board  of  beech  wood, 
covered  with  tar,  at  a  distance  of  fl6  feet ; 
and,  with  128  mirrors,  a  board  of  pine 
wood,  likewise  covered  with  tar,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  190  feet  With  45  mirrora,  he 
melted  a  tin  bottle,  at  a  distance  of  90 
feet,  and,  with  117  minors,  small  pieces 
of  money.  He  afterwRrds  burned  wood 
with  this  rawhine,  at  the  distance  of  900 
feet,  mdiied  tin  at  the  distance  of  150, 
lead  at  the  dislanee  of  lao,  and  silver  at 


the  distance  of  00  feet  Daring  the  last 
century,  several  lane  mirrors  were  made 
m  Italy,  two  of  which  are  still  in  Paris 
and  Cassel.  Von  Tschimhausen  also 
manufactured  one  in  1687,  3  Leipeic  ells 
(about  Si  English  feet)  in  diameter,  and 
the  fecal  dittauce  of  which  was  3  ells 
(3^  English  feetl*  It  consists  of  a  thm 
plate  of  copper,  highly  poUshed,  and  is 
now  in  the  mathematicai  hall  in  Dresden. 
This  mirror  sets  wood  on  fire,  makes 
water  boil,  melts  tin  three  inches  thick,  as 
well  as  l€«d,  vitrifies  bricks,  bones,  &c. 
Besides  metals,  wood,  pasteboard,  g^ass, 
and  other  materials,  serve  fer  burning 
mirrors,  if  their  surfece  be  potishe^ 
Burning  mirrors  have  of  late  been  used 
as  reflectors  (q.  yX  to  throw  light  at  a 
great  distance,  and  may  be  very  usefully 
empkiyed  in  light-houses.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  lamp  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  s 
parabolic  mirror,  the  rays  of  li^t  which 
ndl  on  it  are  all  reflected  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis;  thus  the  reflectors 
of  Lenoir  appear  like,  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  at  the  distance  of  80,000  feet 
(For  further  infermation  on  burainff- 
fflasses  and  burning  mirrois,  see  Priestley's 
lEiton  dndpregeni  State  of  OpHcs ;  and 
the  5th  voL  of  the  new  edition  of  Grehler's 
PhuikaiisekeM  Lexicrni,  Leips.  1825). 
fiuRNiifo  of  housesL  (See  Arson,) 
BuRinsHRR  is  a  blunt,  smooth  tool,  used 
fer  smoothing  and  polishing  a  rough  sur- 
fece by  pressure,  and  not  by  removing 
any  part  of  the  body.  Other  processes 
of  polishing  detach  the  little  asperitie& 
Agates,  tempered  steel,  and  dogs'-teetfa. 
are  used  for  burnishing.  It  is  one  or 
the  most  expeditious  methods  of  polish- 
ing, and  one  which  gives  the  highest  lus- 
tre. The  burnishers  used  by  engravers 
are  fermed  to  burnish  with  one  end,  and 
to  erase  blemishes  with  the  other. 

Burns,  Robert;  a  celebrated  Scottish 
poet,  whose  historjr  afferds  a  memorable 
example  of  the  miseries  arising  fifom  ^e 
possession  of  extraordinary  talents,  unac- 
companied by  habits  of  prudence  and 
self-control.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Bumes  or  Bums,  a  gardener  and  small 
ftnner,  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  was 
bcnrn  Januarv  25, 1750.  He  was  brought 
up  to  rustic  labor ;  but  his  education  was 
not  neglected,  as  he  was,  at  an  eariy  affe, 
instructed  in  English  grammar,  by  Mr. 
Murdoch,  (who  died  not  long  since  in  Lon- 
don), to  which  he  added  an  acauaintance 
with  the  French  language  and  practical 
mathematics.    Smitten  with  a  passion  fer 

•  Another  account  fives  diameter,  H  French 
fbM,  ibcttl  dbiaiiee,  IS  feet. 
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raading,  he  devoted  er&j  moment  be 
could  spare  to  the  perusal  of  such  books 
as  fell  in  bis  way,  and,  among  them,  meet- 
ing witli  the  works  of  some  of  the  best 
English  poets,  he  was  enabled  to  culti- 
vate and  improre  a  taste  for  poetry  and 
romantic  fiction;   which  was,  perhana, 
tirst  inspired  by  the  chimney-comer  tales 
of  an  old  woman  in  his  Other's  family, 
whose  memory  was   plentifully    stored 
wjth  adventures  of  fiunes,  witches,  war- 
locks, ghosts  and  goblins,  which  she  re- 
ligiously believed,  and  therefore  detailed 
with  the  most  impresnve  effect  to  her 
admiring  auditors.    Bums's  first  poetical 
effusions  were  prompted  by  love,  a  pas- 
sion of  which  he  was  peciiltaii^  suscep- 
tible.    Having  begun,  he  continued  to 
make  verses,  which  attracted  the  notice 
of  his  neighbors,  and  gained  him  consider- 
able reputation.    His  company  was  con- 
sequently much  sought-— a  ciroumstanoe 
which  led  him  to  an  indulgence  in  hab- 
its of  dissipation,  and  a  disgust  at  the 
plebeian  occupation  to  which  he  seemed 
destined  by  fortune.    He  then  engaged 
in  business  as  a  flax-dresser,  in  the  town 
of  Irvine ;  but  his  premises  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  he  was  obliced  to  relinquish 
the  undertaking.     His  mther  dyin^,  he 
rook  a  small  fann  in  coniunction  with  a 
younger  brother;  and  this  scheme  also 
proved  unsuccessfuL    In  the  mean  time, 
he  had  formed  a  Connexion  with  a  young 
woman,  whom,  on  her  becomincr  preg- 
nant, he  would  have  married;  but  his 
ruined  circumstances  induced  her  friends 
to  object  to  it     Thus  unsucces^l  H 
home,  he  engaged  himself  as  assistant 
overseer  to  a  plantation  in  Jamaica.    To 
obtain  the  funds  necessaiy  for  the  voyage, 
he  was  induced  to  publish,  by  subscnp- 
tion,  a  volume  of  his  poetical  effusions. 
It  was  accordingly  printed  at  Kilmar- 
nock in  1786,  and  Bums,  having  derived 
from  the  publication  the  assistance  be 
expected,  was  about  to  set  sail  from  his 
native  land,  when  his  purpose  was  pre- 
vented by  the  communication  of  a  letter 
lirom  doctor  Blacklock  to  a  fnend  of  the 
Ayrshire  poet,   lecommendinff   that  he 
should  visit  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  general  admiration  his 
poems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new 
edition  of  them.    This  advice  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the  result  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.    After  remaining 
more  than  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metrop- 
olis, admu^,  flattered   and  caressed  by 
persons  of  eminence  for  their  rank,  for- 
tune or  talents,  he  retired  to  the  country 
with  the  sum  of  £500,  which  he  had  re- 


alized by  tbe  second  publication  of  hm 
poems.    A  part  of  this  sum  he  advanced 
to  his  brother,  and,  with  the  remainder, 
took  a  considerable  farm  near  Dumfnea, 
and  at  the  same  time  procured  the  office 
4^  an  exciseman.    He  also  now  complet- 
ed his  matrimonial  engagement  with  the 
female  to  whom  he  had  been  contracted. 
His  convivial  habits  ere  long  prevented 
him  from  paying  a  proper  attention  to  his 
ferm ;  and,  after  a  trial  of  thivM  yean  and 
a  hal^  he  found  himself  obliged  to  resign 
Ills  lease,  and  remove  to  me  town  of 
Dumfries,  to  follow  his  employment  as 
an  exciseman.    He  continued  to  exercise 
his  pen,  particularly  in  the  composition 
of  a  number  of  beautiful  songs,  adapted 
to  old  Scottish  tunes,  for  a  periodical 
work,  published  at  Edinbuigfa.    His  dis- 
pontion  to  intemperate  indulgence  was 
too  deepiv  rooted  to  be  overcome ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  bis  friends, 
and  his  own  acknowledged  conviction  of 
the  folly  of  his  conduct,  he  persisted  in 
the  use  of  inebriating  liquors  till  he  had 
ruined  his  constitution,  and  brought  on 
a  disease,  which  occasioned  his  death, 
July  21,  1796.     The  poems  of  B.  are 
none  of  them  of  any  ffreat  len(^  nor  do 
they  appertain  to  the  higher  kmds  of  po- 
etical composition.     It  appears,  indeed, 
from  his  correspondence,  that  he  at  one 
time  meditated  an  epic  or  dramatic  ef- 
fort, but  the  mode  of  spending  his  time, 
to  which  he  had  become  habituated,  ut- 
teriy  prevented  the  necessary  application. 
Whatever  he  has  done,  however,  he  has 
done  well.    His  songs,  his  tales,  and  his 
poetical  epistles,  displav  pathos,  humor,  a 
vigor  of  sentiment,  and  a  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
bein|[  clothcMl  in  what  may  be  tenned  a 
provincial  dialect,  will  not  only  ensure  a 
permanent  fame  to  their  author,  but  ad- 
vance him  high  in  the  records  of  native 
genius.     His  prose  compositions,  which 
consist  entirelv  of  private  letters,  never 
intended  for  the  press,  are  ahogetberas 
extraordinary  productions  as  bis  poems; 
and  those  Vterary  men  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  have  asserted,  that 
his  conversation  was  not  leas  calculated 
to  leave  a  powerful  impression  of  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  knowled^pe  and 
observation,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity 
of  his  genius.    He  left  a  vrifo  and  foar 
children  unprovided  for;  but  hisfneods 
raised  a  suoscription  for  their  support; 
and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Bums,  in 
4  vols.  Svo.,  vnis  published  for  theb-  ben- 
efit, in  1600,  with  a  lifo  of  the  author,  by 
dotkor  Ciuriei  of  liTerpool. 
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BUBBAMPOOTKB,  Or  BftAMAroOTKA,  is 

the  largest  river  in  India.  Its  source^  not 
vet  explored,  seem  to  be  situated  near 
lake  Manasarovara,  in  Thibet,  near  those 
of  the  Indus.  In  Thibet,  it  is  called  the 
Sampoo^  flows  by  Lassa,  the  residence 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  and,  after  being  lost 
to  European  knowledge,  re-appears  in 
Assam.  In  its  rise  and  fill),  itsjperiodb 
coincide  nearly  with  those  of  tlie  Ganges. 
Its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by 
shiftmg  sand-banks,  and  trunks  of  trees 
sticking  in  its  bed.  After  entering  Ben- 
gal, it  joins  the  Ganges,  at  Luckipoor, 
where  the  united  rivers  form  a  wide,  gulf) 
communicating  with  the  sea  of  Bengal. 
The  course  of  the  B.  is  estimated  at  8^ut 
1650  miles.  Rising  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  mountains,  and  separating  to 
a  distance  of  1200  miles,  the  B.  and  the 
Ganges  are  destined  to  mingle  their  wa- 
tera  again  in  the  same  channel. 

BuRRtLL,  James,  a  distinguislied  senator 
of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  April  25,  1772.  He  re- 
ceived hih  education  at  the  college  in  Provi- 
dence, now  Brown  univer^ty,  and  was 
graduated  in  Sept  1786.  He  then  pursu- 
ed the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  before  he  reached  his  majority.  In 
0  few  years,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  in  Rhode  Island.  In  October, 
1797,  he  was  elected,  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, attorney-general  of  the  state,  and 
annually  after,  by  the  people,  for  seven- 
teen successive  elections.  The  decay  of 
his  health,  and  other  causes,  induced  him 
to  resign  that  office  in  May,  1813.  In 
1816,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general 
assembly,  chiet  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  having  been,  for  several  yeani  pre- 
vious, speaker  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tittives  of  Rhode  Island.  In  the  next 
year,  he  was  placed  in  the  senate  of  the 
If.  States,  of  which  he  renmined  a  hishly 
esteemed  member  until  the  period  of  his 
decease,  December  25,  1830. 

Bursa,  a  city  of  Natolia,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  with  a  population  of  about  60,000 
Turks,  Grreeks,  Armenians  and  Jews, 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  satins,  silk  stuffs,  carpets,  gauze, 
&c.  The  bazars  are  filled  with  mer- 
chandise, and  the  caravans,  passing  from 
Aleppo  and  Smyrna  to  Constantmople, 
promote  its  commerce.  It  contains  140 
moBoues,  two  of  which  are  magnificent, 
and  »  adorned  with  an  inunense  number 
of  fountains.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifiil  cities  in  the  empire,  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  finehr-woooed  plain,  which  is 


enck>sed  by  the  ridges  of  Olympus,  and 
abounds  in  hot  spring  The  castle, 
which  is  about  a  mile  m  circumference, 
ia  supposed  to  be  the  Prusa  of  the  an- 
cients, built,  accordmg  to  Pliny  (v.  22),  by 
Hannibal.  In  the  14th  century,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  and  became  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Ottoman  empire  previous  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople.  Its  port 
is  Montagna,  or  Mondania,  on  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  75  miles  S.  W.  of  Constantino- 
ple.   Lon.  29°  12^  E. ;  lat  40*»  11'  N. 

BuRiscHEN;  the  name  given  to  one 
another  by  the  students  at  the  German 
universities.  It  is  derived  from  huraaks 
or  hvraariij  the  name  which  the  students 
bore  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  build- 
ings (6ur«8)  in  which  they  lived  in 
common.    (See  UniversiUes.) 

Burton,  Robert ;  a  writer  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  bom  at  Lindley,  m 
Leicestershire,  1576,  educated  at  Oxford, 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
became  rector  of  Segrave,  in  Leicester- 
shire. His  learning,  which  was  various 
and  extensive,  is  copiously  displayed  in 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  Democ- 
ritus  Junior,  first  published  in  1021,  and 
repeatedly  reprinted.  B.  died  in  1640, 
and  was  buned  at  Christ  church,  with 
the  following  epitaph,  said  to  have  been 
his  own  composition : 

Faucis  noiua,  paucioHbod  ignotes, 
Hie  jacet  Democriius  Junior ; 
Cui  vitam  pariter  et  mortem 
Dedit  MdancholitL 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevo 
lence,  but  subject  to  strange  fits  of  hypo- 
chondriac melancholy,  which  rendered 
his  conduct  fiighty  and  inconsistent. 
Sometimes  he  was  an  agreeable  and' 
lively  companion,  delighting  those  around 
him  with  perpetual  sallies  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor ;  while,  at  other  times,  devoured  with 
spleen  and  erniut,  he  soueht  relief  by 
listening  to  the  jests  of  the  bargemen  on 
the  river  near  Oxford.  He  is  reported 
also  to  have  undertaken  the  composition 
of  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  with  a 
YV&Yf  to  the  dissipation  of  his  morbid  feel- 
ings. Among  those  who  have  been  most 
deeply  indebted  to  B.  is  the  ftcetious 
author  of  Tristram  Shandy ;  who  has, 
however,  been  perhaps  too  harshly  cen- 
sured for  a  fault  which  every  man  of 
general  and  extensive  reading  knows 
to  be  common  to  almost  all  great  writ- 
ers. 

BuRTOw-upoif-TRENT ;  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Trant, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  old  bridge 
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of  36  arches.  B.  is  a  borough,  and  the 
inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion from  county  juries.  It  is  mentioned 
earl}^  in  Saxon  history,  and  suffered  much 
in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  ale,  of  which  vast  quanti- 
ties ai'e  made,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation.  Contrary  to  com- 
mon usage,  the  brewers,  in  preparing  it, 
employ  hard  instead  of  soft  water.  (See 
Brewing.)  Population,  in  1821,  C700. 
Lon.  rSG'W.;  lat  52°  5(y  N. 

Bury  St.  Edmujcd's  ;  a  town  in  Suf- 
folk, England,  formerly  surrounded  with 
walls,  ft  contains  two  fine  churches, 
with  numerous  monuments,  and,  before 
the  reformation,  had  five  hospitals.  Of 
many  benevolent  institutions,  the  princi- 
pal is  a  free  school  founded  by  Edward 
Vl.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  com  mar- 
kets in  the  kingdom,  and  its  great  fair,  in 
October,  which  lasts  three  weeks,  is  at- 
tended by  the  nobility  and  gentiy  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  town  is  a  borough, 
returning  two  representatives.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  St.  Edmund,  a  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  who  was  buried  here. 
The  barons,  in  John's  reign,  met  here, 
and  formed  a  league  against  him.  B.  has 
been  the  seat  of  two  parliaments,  and  con- 
tains the  remains  of  an  abbey,  the  most 
wealtliy  and  magnificent  in  Britain,  '^with 
gates  of  brass,  towers  and  high  walls,  so 
that  one  might  chink  the  monastery  alone 
a  city."  Barren  women,  desirous  of  off- 
spring, offered  a  white  bull  at  tlie  shrine 
of  St.  Edmund's.  72  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
London.    Lat.  52°  5(y  N. 

Buryino-Places.  The  custom  of  bu- 
ry'ing  the  dead  in  public  places  prevailed 
among  the  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Romans  had  this  custom  in  the  earliest 
times.  Afterwards,  in  the  flourishing  pe- 
riods of  the  repubhc,  they  burnt  their 
dead,  and  only  buried  the  ashes,  collected 
in  urns  (uma).  The  ancient  Crermans 
buried  their  dead  in  the  groves  consecra- 
ted by  their  priests.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  consecratt^d 
places  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  general  burial ;  and  it  was  re^rded  as 
ignominious  not  to  be  buried  m  conse- 
crated earth.  The  deprivation  of  the 
rites  of  burial  w&h,  therefore,  part  of  the 

Cishment  of  excommunication.  The 
nans  were  accustomed  to  provide 
their  sepulchres  at  least  with  a  stone, 
upon  which  was  inscribed  the  name  ox 
the  deceased,  and  the  wish,  May  he  rest 
in  peace  (SUiUi  terra  levity  that  is,  May 
the  earth  rest  lightly  upon  him).  Thiscue- 


tom  was  preserved  bv  the  ChriBtiaxis.  The 
sepulchres  in  churches  originate  from  am 
inclination,  common  to  men  of  all  times 
and  nations,  to  honor  tlieir  relations,  even 
in  the  grave.  The  Egyptians*  G^ks 
and  Romans  erected  over  the  graves  of 
men  of  rank,  or  persons  otherwise  re- 
markable, pyramids,  mautolea  or  temple& 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
little  churches,  called  chapeUj  were  erect- 
ed over  the  dead.  The  early  Christiati 
martyrs  were  buried  in  caverns,  which, 
by  degrees,  were  enlarged  to  spacious  sub- 
terranean vaults,  and  called  duimbers  qf 
repose.  In  the  sequel,  others  considered 
themselves  happy  if  their  bones  were  al- 
lowed to  repose  near  the  ashes  of  a  mar- 
tyr. The  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs  were, 
on  this  account,  distinguished  by  a  white 
altar  over  them.  When  the  Christians 
were  allowed  the  pubhc  exercise  of  their 
religion,  they  erected  churches,  and 
the  heathen  temples  became  places  of 
Christian  worehip.  As  early  as  the  4th 
century,  they  built  churches  over  the  a^ 
ulchres  of  the  holy  martyrs ;  and,  in  the 
belief  that  a  place  was  sanctified  by  their 
ashes,  tliey  anxiously  sought  out,  on  the 
erection  of  new  churches  in  cities,  or  the 
transformation  of  heathen  temples  into 
Christian  churches,  the  remains  (relics) 
of  the  martyrs,  and  buried  them  under 
the  altar  of  die  new  church,  to  conrniuni- 
cate  to  it  a  character  of  greater  sanctity. 
It  gradually  came  to  be  universally  con- 
sidered, among  the  Christians,  a  pnYilege 
to  be  buried  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
saint  The  emperor  Constantino,  who 
died  in  337,  was  the  first  person  that  we 
know  of,  who  ordered  his  sepulchre  to  be 
erected  m  a  church.  This  was  done  in 
the  church  of  the  apostles  at  Constanti- 
nople, of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 
therefore,  probably,  considered  himself  as 
peculiarly  entitled  to  this  privilege.  He 
was  soon  imitated  by  the  bishops,  and,  in 
the  sequel,  all  those  who  had  enriched 
tlie  church  were  distinguished  by  this 
honor.  The  emperors  Theodosius  and 
Justinian,  indeed,  forbade  the  erection  of 
sepulchres  in  churches,  but  in  vain.  Leo 
the  Philosopher  agam  permitted  them  to 
every  body.  It  is  only  in  later  times  that 
men  have  become  convinced  how  injuri- 
ous it  is  to  the  health  of  the  living  to  re- 
main, for  a  long  time,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  dead ;  particularly  if  the  corpses  re- 
main standmg.in  simple  coffins,  and  are 
not  placed  deep  in  the  earth,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  the  sepulchral  vaalta 
of  churches.  From  these  the  efliuvia  of 
putrefoction   escape   easily,  and  diflne 
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themselves  in  the  air.  On  the  occa* 
Bion  of  opening  such  sepulchral  vaults, 
those  who  8to<^  near  them  have  some- 
times fallen  dead  on  the  q)ot,  and  no 
one  could  venture  into  the  church,  for  a 
lonff  time  after,  without  exposing  himself 
to  dangerous  consequences.  At  present, 
the  buiying  in  churches  is  almost  every- 
where suppressed,  or,  at  least,  permitted 
only  under  certain  restrictions.  Even  in 
Naples  and  Rome,  the  general  practice  of 
erecting  sepulchres  in  churches  was  for- 
bidden in  1809,  and  the  foundation  of 
burial-places  without  the  city  was  provid- 
ed for.  The  custom  of  the  communities 
of  Moravian  Brothers,  who  form  their 
burial-places  into  gardens,  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  Several  Catholic  church-yards 
in  Germany  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  pleasing  aspect ;  for  instance,  one  in 
Munich,  where  every  grave  is  covered 
with  a  bed  of  flowers,  which  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  water  from  a  fountain 
du£  for  the  purpose.  The  Quakers,  it  is 
weU  known,  erect  no  tomb-stones.  The 
beautifhl  name  of  the  German  Moravian 
Brothers,  friedhof,  or  fald  of  peace,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  common  in  Ger- 
many. The  celebrated  burying-place  of 
Ptre  la  Chaise^  near  Paris,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  in 
the  world. 

BcsACO ;  a  convent  in  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira.  The  monks  are  Carr 
melites,  and  the  prospect  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco  is  one  of  tlie 
finest  in  Portugal.  It  is  memorable  fbr 
the.  battle.  Sept  27, 1810,  between  Mes- 
Bena  and  lord  Wellington,  who,  on  a  re- 
treat before  the  superior  forces  of  the 
former,  availed  himself  of  the  favorable 
position  of  the  Sierra  for  checking  the 
pursuit.  Two  attacks,  one  on  the  right 
wing,  consisting  of  British,  and  the  other 
on  me  left,  composed  chiefly  of  Portu- 
guese, were  repulsed ;  but^Massena  having 
detached  a  force  to  march  round  the 
mountain,  and  cut  off  the  British  troops 
from  Cotmbra,  Wellington  retreated  to- 
wardB  that  city,  and  aflerwanls  to  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  (q.  v.) 

BusBEcq,  or  BosBsquius,  Augier 
Ghislen ;  the  natuml  son  of  a  nobleman ; 
bom  in  1522,  at  Comines,  in  Flanders; 
legitimate  by  Charles  V.  After  having 
studied  in  the  most  celebrated  universities 
of  Flanders,  France  and  Italy,  he  accom- 
panied Peter  Lassa,  ambassador  of  Fer- 
dinand, khftg  of  the  Romans,  to  England. 
In  the  next  year  (1555),  that  prince 
made  him  his  ambassador  to  Soliman  IL 
His  first  negotiation  was  not  very  suc- 


cessfol.  He  obtained  only  an  amostiee 
for  m  months,  and  a  letter,  which  he  de- 
Uvered  immediately  to  Ferdinand.  He 
then  returned  to  his  poet,  and  this  time 
his  negotiations  were  completely  sue* 
cessfuL  After  seven  years,  ne  returned 
home,  and  was  made  tutor  of  the  sons  of 
Maximilian  II.  When  this  prinee  be- 
came emperor,  B.  was  sent  to  accompany 
the  archduchess  Elizabeth  (who  was  to 
be  married  to  Charles  IX)  on  her  journey 
to  France..  B.  remained  there  in  the 
character  of  steward  with  Elizabeth,  and, 
when  she  leA  France,  after  the  deatli  of 
her  husband,  lie  continued  there  as  am- 
bassador of  Rodolph  II.  In  1593,  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Flanders,  and  was 
attacked,  on  the  way,  by  a  puty  of  the 
Leaguers.  As  soon  as  they  had  seen 
his  passports,  they  permitted  him  to  con- 
tinue  his  journey  unmolested,  from  re- 
spect to  his  character  of  an  ambassador ; 
but  the  terror  which  he  had  suffered 
threw  him  into  a  violent  fover,  of  which 
he  died  several  days  afterwards..  We 
have  remaining  two  important  worios 
of  his: — 1.  Le^ationia  Jwrcica  EpidoUt 
quaiuoTy  in  which  the  policy,  the  power 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Porte  are  so 
profoundly  and  clearly  explained,  that, 
even  at  present,  information  may  be 
drawn  from  them ;  and,  2.  EpUtoke  ad 
Rudolpkum  //,  Imp.  e  GaUia  acnpUe  (edi- 
ta  a  jSouwaert\  a  very  important  woik 
for  the  history  of  those  times.  His  style 
is  pure,  elegant  and  simple.  During  his 
stay  in  Turkey,  he  collected  Greek  in- 
scnptions,  which  he '  communicated  to 
Andreas  Schott,  Justus  Lipsius  and  Gra- 
ter. We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  copy 
of  the  celebrated  fnonumen^iimj^ncynmum, 
which  he  had  transcribed  and  bron|dit  to 
Europe.  More  than  a  hundred  Greek 
manuscripts^  which  he  had  collected,  were 
presented  by  him  to  the  library  of  Vienna. 
BuscHiNo,  Anthony  Frederic;  bom, 
1724,  in  ^todthagen,  in  Lippe;  studied 
theology  in  Halle,  in  1744,  where  he 
found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Baum- 
garten.  On  his  travels,  as  tutor  of  tlie 
young  count  of  Lynar,  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  defects  of  existing  geo- 
graphical treatises,  and  resolved  to  write 
a  new  one,  which  he  l)egan,on  his  return 
to  Grennany  (1752),  by  publishing  a  short 
Description  of  Sleswic  and  Holstein,  as  a 
specimen.  In  1754,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  G6ttingen.  In 
1755,  he  mairied  Christiana  Dihey,  a  lady 
who  was  remarkable  as  a  member  of  the 
G6ttingen  learned  society.  Notwith- 
standing some  difficulties  about  his  hete- 
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rodoz  opinicNiSy  he  receired  an  invitadon 
to  become  pastor  in  a  Lutheran  church 
at  Petersburff.  In  1766,  he  was  made 
director  of  me  united  gymnasiums  of 
Berlin  and  of  the  suburb  K61n,  and  dis- 
charsed  his  duties  with  great  dilisence. 
He  died  in  1793.  He  is  chiefly  distm- 
guished  as  a  geographer.  Before  his 
great  wodk,  JU^^emeine  Erdbeschreibunf, 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  1754,  m 
separate  volumes,  and  wbich,  though  not 
entirely  completed  by  the  author,  passed 
through  eight  legal  editions  during  his 
life,  neither  the  Germans  nor  any  other 
nation  had  a  thoroughly  scientific  geo- 
graphical work. 

]>usEMBAUH,  Hermann,  a  Jesuit,  fii- 
mous  for  his  MedvUa  7%eolcma  moralit, 
ex  variia  probaHgque  Audotvnu  concinr 
natOf  bom  at  Nottelen,  in  Westphalia, 
1600,  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  colleges  at 
Hildesheim  and  Mtinster,  died  in  1668. 
His  work  was  much  used  in  the  semina- 
ries of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  passed  through 
50  editions,  when  father  Lacroix  publish- 
ed it,  increased  flrom  a  single  duodecimo 
to  two  foHos  by  his  own  commentaries 
and  tlie  additions  of  father  Collendall.  It 
was  published  at  Lyons,  in  1729,  with 
further  additions  by  fiither  Montausan. 
The  latter  edition  was  reprinted,  in  1758, 
at  Cologne.  It  was  now  found  to  con- 
tain principles  concerning  homicide  and 
regicide,  which  appeared  the  more  repre- 
hensible on  account  of  the  recent  attempt 
on  the  Ufe  of  Louis  XV,  by  Damiens. 
Tlie  parliament  of  Toulouse  caused  the 
work  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  summon- 
ed the  superiors  of  the  Jesuits  to  appear 
at  their  bar  for  trial  They  disavowed 
the  doctrines  of  the  book,  declared  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  author,  and  denied 
that  any  Jesuit  had  any  diare  in  it. 
The  parliament  of  Paris  was  satisfied 
with  condemning  the  book.  Against  both 
these  sentences,  father  Zacharia,  an  Ital- 
ian Jesuit,  with  the  pernussion  of  his  su- 
])eriorR,  stepped  forward  as  the  defender 
of  R  and  Lacroix ;  but  his  defence  was 
condemned  by  the  parhament  of  Paris. 
B.  was  also  the  author  of  lAlium  inter 
Spinas  f  dt  Virjgmihui  Dto  devoHs  eigue  in 
SbmmU  inservusntibuM, 

Bushel  ;  an  English  dry  measure, 
containing  8  gallons  or  4  pecks.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  Nordi  American  U.  States. 
The  standard  Enfflish  bushel  (12  Henry 
VII)  contains  8  gulons  of  wheat,  each  of 
8  pounds  troy,  each  of  12  ounces,  each 
or  20  pennywetgfats,  each  of  32  corns  of 
wheat  that  mw  in  the  middle  of  the  ear. 
In  IQOGi  a  auty  being  laid  upon  mak,  it 


became  necessary  to  ascertain  die  exact 
oontenti  of  the  Win^eaier  huthd,  as  that 
of  Heniy  VII  was  called.  It  was'  found 
that  the  capacity  was  2151.7  cubic  inches 
of  pure  water,  equivalent  to  1131  oz.,  13 
dwts.  troy.  (See  J.  Q.  Adams's  jR^port 
tmon  WeigMs  and  Muuungy  Washington, 
1821.)  The  capacity  of  the  hnfarial 
bushdj  prescribed  by  the  act  of  uniibrmi- 
ty  (5  Geo.  IV,  c.  74),  which  took  effect 
Jan.  1, 1826,  is,  for  coal,  potatoes,  fruits, 
and  other  goods  sold  by  heaped  meatvrtj 
2815  cubic  inches,  the  goods  to  be  heaped 
un  in  the  form  of  a  cOne,  to  a  height 
aoove  the  rim  of  the  measure  of  at  least 
three  fourths  of  its  depth.  The  imperial 
bushel  for  all  liquids,  and  fer  com  and 
other  dry  goods  not  heaped^  contains 
2218.20  cubic  inches,  and  holds  80  lbs. 
avoirdupois  of  pure  water. 

BusHiRE,  or  Abushbhr  ;  the  principal 
seaport  of  Perma,  situated  on  the  Persian 
gulf,  with  5000  iiihabitants.  The  princi- 
pal exports  are  carpets,  wine  of  Shiraz, 
rose-water,  drugs,  pearls  and  cotton. 
The  English  East  India  com^ny  have  a 
fectory  here.  Lon.  50°  43^  £.;  lat.  28^ 
59'N. 

BnsHHKN,  or  Boshmev;  the  common 
name  of  that  wild  race  of  people,  who 
dwell  in  the  western  partof  ^uth  Africa, 
in  the  immense  plains  bordering  on  the 
north  side  of  the  colony  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  are  lost  in  the  unknown 
reffions  or  the  interior.  Janssens,  former- 
ly Dutch  governor  at  the  cape,  gives  the 
feilowing  account  of  them : — ^The  Bush- 
men are  a  wild,  rude,  cruel  and  miserable 
people.  So  far  finom  forming  a  nation, 
they  do  not  even  form  societies.  They 
Uve  together  in  single  femiliesi  and  unite 
in  great  numbere  only  for  defence  or  for 
pillage.  They  do  not  cultivate  the  land, 
and  have  no  domestic  animals  except  the 
dog.  Their  usual  food  is  locusts.  They 
endure  hunger  for  a  long  time,  but  in- 
demnify themselves  by  their  voracity  if 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  any  wild 
game,  or  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  huts  and  house- 
hold furniture.  The  scorching  jbeaven  is 
their  tent,  and  the  hot  sand  their*  bed. 
Their  weapons  consist  of  a  small  bow 
and  poisoned  arrows,  which  they  slioot, 
with  astonishing  accuracy,  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Their  language  is  exceedinj^ 
poor.  It  consists  of  a  certain  ratthng^ 
whh  the  tonifue,  and  liarsh,  gur^ing 
tones,  for  which  we  have  no  letters. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  low  stat- 
ure ;  their  skin  is  of  a  dark-yellow ;  and 
their  hair,  whwh  resemMes  wool,  is  twist* 
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ed  together  in  small  tufts.    (See  Hottm- 
Mi.) 

BusHWANAS,  or  BosHUANAs,  or  Bet- 
JouAiTAs;  an  Afirican  people,  occupyinff 
the  country  lyinff  between  20^  and  25'^ 
S.  latitude,  (UTided  into  seveml  tribes. 
Thouffh  under  the  government  of  sepa- 
rate chiefs,  who  are  often  at  war  witli 
each  other,  these  tribes  are  united  by  lan- 
guage, manhers  and  customs.  Less  tall 
3ian  the  Caffres,  and  as  well  proportion- 
ed, their  form  is  even  more  elegant. 
Their  skin  is  of  a  brown  tint,  between  the 
shining  black  of  the  Negro  and  the  yellow 
color  of  the  Hottentots.  They  surpass 
the  Caftres  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of 
life.  Some  of  their  towns  are  considera- 
ble. Kurechanee  was  visited  by  Camp- 
bell in  1821,  who  estimated  the  popula- 
tion at  16,000.  Inoculation  for  die  small- 
pox is  practised  there.  Old  and  New 
Leetakoo  contain  each  4000  mhabitants. 
The  Bushwanas  are  inquisitive  and  intel- 
ligent; without  any  settled  occupation, 
yet  always  active.  Their  principal  food 
is  the  curds  of  milk  and  the  produce  of 
the  chase :  they  rarely  kill  cattle,  and  have 
an  invincible  aversion  to  fish.  The  ashes 
in  which  their  meat  is  cooked  serve 
them  for  salt.  Tbeu-  clothes  are  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals :  the  women  cover 
the  breast,  and  leave  the  bellv  exposed. 
Their  ornaments  are  rincs  and  bracelets 
of  ivory  and  brass.  Their  houses  are 
light,  clean,  aiiT,  and  generally  of  a  c\t- 
cular  form.  They  are  very  skilftil  in 
tempering  iron,  and  making  tbeir  arms, 
which  consist  of  a  koBBogay  (javelin),  a 
shield  and  a  club.  Polygamy  is  estab- 
lished among  them ;  a  young  man  buys  a 
wife  for  10  or  12  oxen :  her  first  business 
is  to  buikl  •  house,  for  which  she  fells  the 
necessary  quantity  of  wood.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  stable,  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields,  and  all  the  household  work,ftd]s  to 
her.  As  soon  as  he  can  afiR>rd  it,  the 
Bushwana  buys  a  second  wife,  who,  in 
like  manner,  must  build  a  house  and  sta- 
ble, and  cultivate  a  piece  of  ground. 
Honesty,  loyalty  and  courace  are  the 
highest  virtues,  m  their  estimation.  They 
have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  and  believe  in  an 
invisible  Lord  of  nature,  the  sovereign 
Dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  whom  they 
call  Afourtmo.  Their  principal  ceremo- 
nies are  cireuracision  and  the  blessinff 
of  cattle.  They  divide  the  year  into  l9 
lunar  months,  and  distinguish  the  planets 
fipom  the  fixed  stars.  Christiani^  has 
been  introduced  among  them  by  mission- 
aries, and  with  it  some  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


Buskin  (in  Greek  and  Latm,  eoikur- 
nus) ;  a  kina  of  high  shoe  worn  upon  the 
stafie,  by  the  ancient  actors  of  tragedy,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  more  herrac  appear- 
ance. It  was  introduced  by  Sophocles, 
and,  fit)m  this  use,  the  word  isfiffuratively 
employed,  bv  the  classic  authors,  for 
tragedy  itself  (Juvenal,  xv.  29),  or  tor  a 
lofty  and  elevated  style  {grande  munta 
Cecropio  cothwmoy  Hor.  Od.  ii.  1,  12). 
The  buskin  was  also  worn,  fajr  both  sexes, 
particularly  by  the  ladies,  for  ornament 
(juv.  vi.  505).  The  Melpomene  in  the 
Villa  Bor|^ese  has  the  buskin.  Hunters 
and  soldiers  used  a  dififerent  kind,  re- 
sembling the  half-boot. 

Bust  (Italian,  U  frtuio,  fix>m  the  Latin 
frttfhtfn),  in  sculpture ;  the  representation 
of  that  portion  ofthe  human  figure,  which 
comprises  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  body.  Busts  are  of  difierent  extent  r 
1.  such  as  con»8t  of  the  head,  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulders ;  2.  heads  with  the  upper 
part  ofthe  chest,  to  the  end  ofthe  breast- 
bone (huts  properlv  so  called h  and,  3. 
heads  with  the  whole  chest  to  tne  middle 
ofthe  body,  often  to  the  hips.  Between 
the  bust  and  its  pedestal  is  sometimes  a 
column,  or  a  square  prop ;  such  a  bust  is 
called  jflenne.  The  figure  is  sometimes 
in  reliefl  The  origin  ofthe  bust  may  be 
derived  fifom  the  Herme,  and  fix>m  the 
custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
decorate  their  shields  with  portraits,  and 
their  vestibules  with  the  images  of  their 
ancestors.  Busts  were  afterwards  used 
for  the  images  of  their  gods,  as  being  less 
expen^ve.  The  greater  part  have  been 
found  in  Rome  and  Italy.  Some  remarkable 
ones  have  been  obfeuned  from  Hereulane- 
iim,  in  bronze.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
execution  of  busts  arises  fixHn  this  circum- 
stance, that  we  are  accustomed  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  head  by  comparing  it 
with  the  whole  body.  In  a  bust,  there- 
fore, the  head  appears  disproportion- 
ately large,  and  the  artist  is  obliged  to 
yield,  in  some  measure,  to  this  ocular 
deception,  by  lessening  its  natural  pro- 
portion. 

Bustard  ;  the  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  wader  belon^g  to  the  genus  oHs^  L., 
and  to  die  fiunily  preasiroglres,  C.  The 
great  busUird  (piu  iardOj  L.)  is  the  laq|^ 
of  European  land-birds,  the  male  weigh- 
ing, on  an  average,  25  pounds.  It  is  four 
feet  in  length,  and  measures  nine  feet 
firom  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  The  head 
and  neck  are  ash-colored,  and  there  is  a 
tuft  of  feathers  about  five  inches  k>ng  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  mandible.    The 
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back  18  tmnsvenel  J  barred  with  black  and 
bright  femiginous  eolora,  and  the  prima^ 
ries  are  black.  The  tail  consists  of  20 
feathem,  broadly  barred  with  red  and 
black.  The  belly  is  white,  the  legs  dusky, 
naked,  and  without  a  hind  toe.  The 
female  is  but  half  the  size  of  the  male, 
and  has  the  crown  of  the  head  of  a  deep 
oian^  color,  travereed  l^  red  lines ;  the 
remauider  of  the  head  is  brown.  She 
otherwise  resembles  the  male,  except  that 
the  color  of  her  plumage  is  leas  bright 
This  species  is  found  in  most  of  the  open 
and  level  countries  of  the  south  and  east 
of  England,  where  they  are  occasionally 
seen,  in  autumn,  in  flocks  of  50  and  up- 
wards. They  are  very  shy  and  vi^lant, 
and  by  no  means  easy  to  shoot.  They 
run  with  great  speed,  and  aid  their  coune 
with  their  wings,  like  the  ostrich.  Al- 
though they  rise  on  the  wing  with  diffi* 
culty,  they  are  said  to  fly  many  miles 
without  resting.  They  feed  on  grain, 
seeds,  worms,  &C.,  and  lay  two  eggs,  as 
large  as  those  of  a  goose :  these  are  of  a 
pale  olive  tint,  with  deak  spots.  The  nest 
IB  merely  a  hole  sereped  in  the  earth. 
They  do  not  wander  far  fifom  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  seldom  going  to  a  greater 
distance  than  ao  or  30  miles.  Their  fleah 
is  considered  fine  eating. 

Butchers  have  been  much  the  same 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  we  know 
not  of  any  great  improvements  that  mod- 
em art  or  science  has  introduced  into 
the  practice  of  alaughtering  anknals.  The 
ancient  Scythians,  and  their  Tartar  de- 
scendants, seem  to  be  peculiar  in  their 
taste  for  horse-flesh.  The  Romans  appear 
to  have  loved  bee(  and  veal,  and  mutton, 
as  well  as  the  modem  Europeans  and 
their  American  descendants:  eara  ommoy 
is  the  complaint  of  the  old  comic  writer, 
agnincan  earamj  earam  htdndam,  vituli' 
nam,  poranamj  mnma  canu  In  Paris,  the 
butcheries^  fomaerly  receptacles  of  filth, 
and  injurious  to  health,  were  remov- 
ed by  Napoleon,  m  1809,  to  the  outskins 
of  the  city.  They  are  called  <Aaitoir$ 
(u&attre,  to  fellV,  and  consist  of  spacious 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  the  cattle, 
fMeparing  the  tripe,  tallow,  dtc,  and  reser- 
voirs of  water  for  the  service  of  the  estab- 
lishments. Of  these  there  are  ^ve,  in 
which  are  slaughtered  annually  75,000 
black  cattle,  with  a  proportionate  number 
of  sheep,  &c  The  larger  animals  are 
felled  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  the  ju- 
gular vein  is  immediately  separated  with  a 
knife.  The  fleah  is  then  bioum  {gonfli), 
by  injecting  air  into  the  vessels  through  a 
haVows,  wliiefa  gifw  it  a  phrnip  i^pear- 


ance.  Every  part  of  the  anima}-— bones^ 
horns,  hoofs,  blood,  intestines,  hide,  tal- 
low— ^is  used  fer  the  fabrication  of  glue, 
jelly,  PrassiMA  blue,  sal-ammoniac,  &e. 
In  Londoti,  the  carcass  butchere  kill  the 
meat,  and  sell  it  out  in  great  quantities ; 
the  retail  butchers  sell  it  out  to  the  con- 
sumers. The  average  number  of  oxen 
sold  at  Smithfield  annually  is  156,000; 
sheep  and  lambs,  1,500,000 ;  calves,  22,000 ; 
ho^  20,000.  The  Jews  in  London  have 
their  own  butchers,  who  are  licensed  by 
the  rabbis.  They  cut  the  throats  of  the 
animals,  never  knocking  them  down,  ac- 
cordin|^  to  the  usual  practice.  In  some 
countnes,  the  method  of  slaughtering  cat- 
tle bf  penetrating  the  spinu  marrow  is 
practised. 

BuTx ;  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  lying 
at  the  moutli  of  the  Clyde,  with  an  area 
of  29,000  acres,  belonging  principally  to 
the  marauis  of  Bute.  The  dimate  ia 
moist  ana  mihL  The  herring  fishery  is  a 
profitaUe  employment.  The  only  town 
is  Rothesay,  the  ruins  of  the  ciuatle  of 
which,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Scottish 
monarohs,  still  remain.  It  gave  the  tilie 
of  duke  of  RMetmf  to  the  heir  apparent 
of  Scodand.  The  tide  is  now  traiisfevred 
to  the  prince  of  Walea 

Bute  (John  Stuart)  earl  of;  a  British 
statesman,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  in  Scotland.  His  anceetora 
had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1703^ 
and  were  connected  with  the  old  kings 
of  Scotland.  In  his  youth,  B.  seemed 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  little  inclined  tt> 
engage  in  politics ;  nevertheless,  in  1737, 
after  the  death  of  a  Scottish  peer,  be  was 
chosen  to  fill  his  seat  in  paiiiament  In 
consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  ministry,  he  was  left  out 
when  a  new  parliament  was  convened, 
in  1741.  Offended  by  this  neglect,  B»  r&- 
tired  to  his  estates,  and  lived  ttere,  wholfy 
secluded,  till  the  landing  of  the  Pretender 
in  Scotland,  1745,  induced  him  to  go  to 
London,  and  offer  his  services  to  the 
government  Notwithstanding  this  man- 
ifestation of  zeal,  he  would  not  have  been 
brought  forward  again,  if  he  had  not  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
at  an  exhibition  of  private  theatricals,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  invited  to 
the  court  Here  he  soon  gained  influence, 
and  succeeded  in  making  himself  indis- 
pensable to  the  prince.  At  his  death,  in 
1751,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  widowed 
princess,  chamberiain  to  her  son,  and  was 
mtnisted  by  her  with  lus  education.  B. 
never  lost  sight  of  hm  pupil,  and  possessed 
so  much  more  influence  with  thai  princess 
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of  Wales  than  her  son^  partieakur  tutofs, 
the  earl  of  Uarcourt  and  the  biahop  of 
Norwich)  that  they  resiffned  their  offiees. 
Lord  WaJdegrave  aad  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
Qohi,  who  were  cfaoeen  in  their  atead, 
opposed  him  unsucceasfuUy.  George  II 
died  Oct  25, 1760,  and,  two  days  after, 
B.  was  apiiointed  member  of  the  privy 
council.  In  March,  1761,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved.  B.  was  made  secretaiy  of 
state,  in  the  place  of  lord  Holdemess,  and 
appointed  Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwards 
lond  Hawkesbury  and  earl  of  Liverpool, 
his  Under-Secretary.  Legge,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  was  removed.  Pitt  (the 
great  Chatham),  who  saw  his  influence  in 
the  new  council  annihilated,  cave  in  his 
resignation  the  same  vear.  This  event 
macte  an  unfavorable  impression  on  the 
nation ;  but  B.,  possessing  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  his  king,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  state.  Soon  after,  he  removed  the 
oM  duke  of  Newcastle,  then  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  the  only  one  of  the  for- 
mer ministry  remaining  in  ofilce,  and  im- 
inediately  took  this  important  post  upon 
himself  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  the 
order  of  the  garter.  After  a  severe  con- 
test in  pariiament,  he  concluded  o  peace 
with  France.  The  terms  for  England 
were  peihaps  not  disproportionate  to  the 
successes  obtained  during  the  war;  but  it 
was  disgraceful  that  the  king  of  Prussia, 
in  violation  of  former  treaties,  shouki  have 
been  left  to  his  fate.  B.  was  obliged  to 
hear  the  most  bitter  reproaches ;  yet  he 
succeeded  in  winning  the  popular  &vor, 
and  every  thin^  seemed  to  promise  the 
power  of  the  inmister  a  lon^  continuance. 
He  had  rendered  the  wbigs  ofagects  of 
suspicion  to  the  king,  and  excluded  them 
from  the  administration ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  favored  the  tories,  even  the  former 
Jacobites,  and  thus  surrounded  the  king 
with  persons  whose  fHrinciples  coincided 
with  his  own,  especiaUy  vnth  his  Scotch 
countrymen.  The  neople  murmured,  and 
numberless  pamphlets  attacked  the  min- 
ister with  bitterness,  who  was  slowly 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  when 
new  causes  of  diasatis&ction'produced  a 
great  irritation  against  him.  To  discharge 
2ie  debt  contracted  by  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  negotiate  a  k)an,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  cider, 
peny,  &c.  In  spite  of  the  opposition,  the 
DiU  passed  both  houses.  The  city  of 
London  in  vain  petitioned  the  kmg  to 
refuse  his  consent  The  influence  of  B. 
seemed  unbounded,  when  it  was  made 
icnown,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  he 
liod  refligaed  his  office  as  prime  mimster, 


and  was,  in  fbture,  to  five  as  a  piivale 
man.  George  Granville  suoceeded  him 
in  the  ministry.  B.  soon  perceived  the 
weakness  of  the  adnunistiation,  and  en* 
deavored  to  unite  himself  with  Pitt  The 
plan  failed,  and  the  exasperation  of  the 
people  was  redoubled.  B.  was  still  con- 
sidered as  the  soul  of  the  royal  resolutions, 
and  particularlv  as  the  author  of  the 
stamp  act,  which  kindled  the  first  flame 
of  discord  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
North  American  colonies.  Certain  it  is, 
that  his  fiiends  spoke  zealouslv  against  its 
repeaL  Those  ministers  who  did  not 
support  B.*s  views  were  removed.  His 
adherents,  who  called  themselves  fiiends 
of  the  king,  fi>rmed  a  powerful  party. 
They  were  stigmatized  with  the  old  name 
of  cabal,  and  were  denounced  as  the  bM* 
thors  of  all  the  present  evils.  In  1766,  B. 
declared,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  he 
had  wholly  withdrawn  fipom  public  busi- 
ness, and  no  longer  saw  the  kin^ ;  still  it 
was  not  doubted  that  his  great  mfluence 
continued.  On  the  death  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  1772,  he  seems  first  to  have 
given  up  all  participation  in  the  afiairs  of 

government  The  public  hatred  towards 
im  ceased,  and  he  was  forgotten.  He 
spent  his  last  years  on  his  estate.  A  cost-- 
ly  botanical  garden,  a  fibrary  of  30,000 
volumes,  excellent  astronomical,  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  instruments, 
anorded  him  occupation.  His  &vorite 
study  was  botany,  with  which  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted.  For  the  queen  of 
England,  he  ¥nrote  the  Botanical  Rs|pster, 
which  contained  all  the  difierent  kinds  of 
plants  in  Great  Britain  (9  vols.,  4to.). 
This  work  is  remarkable,  both  for  its 
splendor,  in  which  it  excels  all  former 
botanical  works,  and  for  its  rarity.  Only 
12  copies  were  printed,  at  an  expense  of 
more  than  £10,000  steriing.  B.  died  in 
1792.  He  had  more  pretension  than  abil- 
ity. By  engaging  in  politics,  for  which  he 
had  neither  talent  nor  knowledge,  he  lost 
his  own  quiet,  and  his  imprudent  meas- 
ures brought  trouUe  and  confusion  on  the 
nation.  He  was  reproached  with  hauffh- 
tiness;  but  this  was  the  fault  of  a  noble 
spuit ;  and  he  steadily  refused,  during  his 
ministry,  to  employ  venal  vniters.  Dis- 
trustful and  reserved,  he  has  been  describ- 
ed as  harsh,  imperious  and  obstinate ;  yet 
he  was  generally  irresolute,  and  even 
timid.  His  monus  were  irreproachable. 
In  private  life,  he  disj^ayed  an  amiable 
simpUcity. 

BiTTLBa,  James,  duke  of  Ormond ;  an 
eminent  statesman  in  the  reigns  of  Charies 
londlL    He  was  bom  at  London ;  siio* 
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eeeded  his  {(randiather,  in  1638,  and,  ai* 
though  aU  his  connexions  were  Catholics, 
bis  wardship  being  claimed  by  James  I, 
he  was  brouffht  up  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  to  which  he  ever  after 
constantly  adhered.  When  Strafford  be- 
came lond-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  B.  was 
mode  commander  of  the  army,  which 
consisting  of  only  3000  men,  he  could  do 
little  more  than  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
and  was  obliffed  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  alter  which,  having  been  cre- 
ated a  marquis,  he  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant.  On  the  ruin  of  Uie  royal  cause, 
he  retired  to  France.  After  the  execution 
of  Charles,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  with  a 
view  of  raising  the  people ;  but,  on  the 
landing  of  Cromwell,  he  again  returned 
to  France.  .  While  abroad,  he  exerted 
himself  to  further  the  restoration  of 
Charles ;  and,  when  that  event  was 
brought  about  by  Monk,  returned  with  the 
king.  Before  the  coronation,  he  was  cre- 
ated duke,  and  assisted  at  tliat  ceremo- 
ny as  lord  high  steward  of  England.  In 
1G62,  he  was  again  appointed  lord-Ueu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  which  country  he  re- 
stored to  comparative  tnmquilhty,  and 
was  an  active  benefactor  to  it,  by  encour- 
aging various  improvements,  particularly 
the  growth  of  flax  and  manufacture  of 
linen.  On  the  exile  of  lord  Clarendon, 
bis  attachment  to  that  nobleman  involved 
B.  in  much  of  the  odium  attached  to 
him,. and  although,  on  his  recall  from  Ire- 
land,  nothing,  on  the  most  rieorous  inqui- 
ry, coold  be  proved  ajgainst  htm,  he  was 
removed  by  tue  machinations  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  1670,  a  desperate  design  was 
formed  by  the  noted  colonel  Blood,  whom 
be  had  imprisoned  in  Ireland,  to  seize 
his  person,  and  hang  him  at  Tyburn. 
The  project  succeeded  so  far,  that  he  was 
one  night  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  coach 
in  St  James's  street,  placed  behind  a 
horseman,  and  carried  some  distance;  but 
at  length  he  tlirew  the  man  and  liiinself 
from  me  horee  by  his  personal  exertions, 
and  obtained  assistance  before  he  could 
be  replaced.  The  king  sent  lord  Arling- 
ton to  reauest  the  duke  to  foi^ve  the 
insult;  who  calmly  repUed,  tluu,  *<  If 
his  majesty  could  pardon  Blood  for  his 
attempt  to  steal  the  crown,  he  might  easi- 
ly pardon  that  upon  his  life;"  adding, 
mat  ^  he  would  obey  the  king,  without 
inquiring  his  reason."  For  six  years,  he 
was  deprived  of  court  fiivor,  but  at  length 
was  again  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Irehnd,  which  place  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles ;  but 
soon  after  resigned,  his  princi^es  not 


suiting  the  policy  of  James.  He  dind  at 
his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1688,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  a  man  who 
united  the  courtier  and  the  man  of  honor 
and  integrity  better  than  any  nobleman  of 
the  time. 

Butler,  Joseph;  an  English  prelate  of 
distinguished  eminence  as  a  writer  on 
ethics  and  theology.  He  was  bom  in 
1692,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  where  hia 
father  was  a  shopkeeper,  and  a  Presbyte- 
rian dissenter.  After  some  previous  edu- 
cation at  a  grammar-school,  he  was  sent 
to  an  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  with  a 
view  to  ordination  as  a  minister  among 
the  dissenters.  While  occupied  by  his 
studies,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  talents  by 
some  acute  and  ingenious  remarks  on 
doctor  Samuel  Clarke's  Demonstration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  pri- 
vate letters  addressed  to  the  author.  He 
likewise  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
points  of  controversy  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church  and  the 
dissenters,  the  result  of  which  was  a  de- 
termination to  be  no  longer  a  nonconform- 
ist ;  and  he  therefore  removed  to  Oxford, 
in  1714.  Having  taken  orders,  he  v^as, 
in  1718,  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
chapel,  and,  in  1736,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen.  The 
same  year,  he  published  his  celebrated 
work,  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature.  In  1738,  doctor  B. 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol, 
on  the  recommendation  of  queen  Caro- 
line; and,  in  1750,  obtained  his  highest 
preferment — ^the  bishopric  of  Durham. 
He  died  in  1752,  and  was  interred  in  Bristol 
cathedral.  A  charge,  delivered  to  the 
cleigy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  on  the 
subject  of  external  reUgion,  together  with 
tlie  circumstance  of  his  setting  up  a  mar- 
ble cross  in  his  chapel  at  Bristol,  gave 
rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was  incline  to 
the  principles  of  popery ;  and,  after  his 
death,  a  report  was  spread  that  he  had 
died  in  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  this  story 
was  satisfactorily  contradicted  by  arch- 
bishop Seeker. 

Bdtlbr,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  English 
poet,  was  the  son  of  a  ftuiner  in  Strens- 
bam,  in  Woroestershire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1613,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
He  resided  some  time  with  sir  Samuel 
Luke,  a  commander  under  CromweU.  In 
this  situation,  B.  acquured  the  materials 
for  his  Hudibras,  by  a  study  of  those 
around  him,  and  particularly  of  sur  Sam- 
uel himself  a  cancature  of  whom  consti- 
tuted the  celebcated   knight   Hudibras^ 
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The  first  part  of  Hudibras  was  published 
ID  1663,  and  was  brought  into  the  notice 
of  the  court  by  the  well-kno>vn  earl  of 
Dorset.  It  unmediately  became  highly 
popular  with  the  prevailing  party  in 
.  church  and  state,  and  served  as  a  genejal 
source  of  quotation  \  tlie  king  himself  per- 
petually answering  his  courtiers  out  of 
Hudibras.  Celebrated  as  it  rendered  its 
author,  it  did  nothing  towards  extricating 
him  fh>m  indigence.  All  the  bounty  of 
Charles  was  a  gratuity,  said  to  amouut  to 
£300.  Thus  unpatronised,  but  respected 
for  his  integrity,  and  beloved  for  liis  social 
qualities,  he  died  in  1680,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  church,  Co  vent  garden,  at 
the  expense  of  his  friend  Mr.  Longueville, 
of  the  Temple.  A  monument  was,  40 
years  after,  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  abbey,  by  alderman  Barber, 
the  printer,  lest,  as  the  inscription  ob- 
serves, lie  cut  vivo  detrant  fere  oimito,  rfe- 
esset  etiam  mortuo  iumultu  (he  who,  when 
living,  wanted  every  thing,  should,  when 
dead,  also  want  a  tomb).  Of  Hudibras  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  both 
in  its  style  and  matter,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  original  works  that  was  ever  ^vritten, 
and  that  it  exhibits  the  &culty  especially 
denominated  tcit^  meaning  the  power  of 
rapid  illustration  by  remote  contingent 
resemblances,  to  a  most  remarkable  de- 
gree. Possessed  of  much  wit,  of  great 
knowledge  of  life,  and  extensive  learning, 
B.  united  in  himself  all  the  requisites  for 
his  very  peculiar  undertaking.  As  a  work 
intended  to  ridicule  the  Puntans,  the  at- 
traction of  Hudibras  was  great,  but  tem- 
porary. As  applicable  to  classes  of  char- 
acter which  exist  for  ever,  its  satire  always 
will  be  relished.  Fanaticism,  hvpocrisy, 
and  time-serving  venality,  are  of  all  ages. 
Its  diction,  though  coarse  and  negligent,  is 
adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  odd 
and  whimsical  notions  and  associations 
with  which  the  work  abounds.  In  fact, 
the  originality  of  B.,  as  to  matter,  elicited 
equal  originality  in  its  delivery.  In  1759, 
appeared  the  Genuine  Remains,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  of  Mr.  Butler,  from  the  origi- 
nal Manuscripts,  ibrmerly  in  the  Posses- 
sion of  W.  Longueville,  Esquire  (2  vols., 
8vo.). 

Butter;  an  oily  substance,  produced 
from  the  milk  of  kine.  Cream  is  composed 
of  an  oily  substance,  a  caseous  matter,  and 
serum  or  whey.  If  it  be  agitated  about 
an  hour  in  a  chum,  a  separation  of 
these  parts  takes  place,  and  a  solid,  called 
butter,  and  a  liquid,  called  butter-milky  con- 
sisting of  the  whey  and  the  caseous  mat- 
ter, are  the  products.    The  proportions 
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of  these  products,  in  100  parts  of  cjream, 
are. 

Butter, 4.5 

Cheese, 3.5 

Whey, 92.0 

100.0 
Chemical  analysis  gives  stearine,  elaine, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  acid  and  coloring 
matter,  as  the  component  parts  of  butter. 
Beckmann  (History  of  Inventions,  372) 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  butter  is  not  of 
Grecian  nor  of  Roman  invention ;  but  liiat 
the  Greeks  received  it  from  the  Scythians, 
Thracians  and  Plirysiaus,  and  that  the 
Romans  derived  it  from  the  people  of 
Germany,  and  used  it  as  a  medicme,  rather 
than  as  a  culinary  luxury.  In  warm  coun- 
tries, the  place  of  butter  is  still,  for  the 
most  part,  supplied  by  oil.  In  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France,  it  is 
to  be  purchased  in  the  apotliecaries'  shops. 
The  difficulty  of  keepmg  it  any  length 
of  time  is,  indeed,  an  effectual  barrier 
to  its  general  use.  The  ancients  appear 
to  have  been  wholly  deficient  in  the  art 
of  giving  it  consistency.  The  European 
countries,  in  which  oil  or  butter  is  used, 
says  Malte-Brun  ( Giog.,  liv.  xcv),  may  be 
separated  by  a  line  extending  along  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Ccvennes,  tlie  Alps  and 
mount  Hcemus.  To  the  north,  the  pas- 
turage is  better;  cattle  abound,  and  the 
food  is  chiefly  derived  from  them.  The 
ollve-ffroves  to  the  south  supersede  the 
use  of  butter  by  that  of  oil.  The  butter, 
beer,  and  animal  food,  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, give  way  to  oil,  wine  and  bread,  in 
the  warmer  regions.  The  word  cJuimeak, 
translated  butter,  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  means  some  liquid  preparation 
of  milk  or  cream.  Jt  was  in  general  use 
among  the  Celts : — Spuma  id  est  lactis, 
concretiorque  quam  quod  serum  vocattir, 
barbararum  gentium  lautissimus  ct&uj. 
(Pliny,  ix,  41,  aud  xxviii,  9.)  The  Hindoos 
make  use  of  ghee,  which  means  butter 
clarified  by  boiling.  They  boil  the  milk 
two  or  three  hours,  which,  when  cool,  is 
fermented  witli  cuniled  milk,  left  to  sour, 
churned,  and,  when  it  is  sufficiently  ran- 
cid, is  boiled,  and  mixed  with  salt,  or 
betel-leaf,  and  ruddle,  to  improve  its  taste 
and  color. 

BuTTERFLT.    (See  PapUio,) 

BuTTHANN,  Pnilip  Cnarles;  bom  at 
Frankfort,  in  1764;  studied  at  Gottingen ; 
was  tutor  of  tlie  princes  of  Dessau;  and, 
in  1800,  professor  of  the  gynmasium  of 
Joachimsthal ;  at  present,  second  librarian 
and  member  of  tne  academy  of  sciences 
in  Berlin.    (See  Lowe's  Autobiography  of 
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Uamed  Mem  tn  BerUn  {SdkMograpkie 
von  Berl  Gdehim),  1807,  3d  number.) 
B.  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philol- 
ogists of  the  present  time,  uniting  with 
comprehensive  learning,  penetration,  per- 
spicuity and  conciseness  of  style.  His 
l^nunmatical  writings  are  known  and  used 
m  all  the  best  schools.  The  fint  edition 
of  his  abridged  Greek  Grammar  appeared 
at  Berlin  (17931  the  seventh,  in  18S^ ;  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  larger  Grammar  was 
published  in  1822 ;  an  Endtsh  translation 
of  the  School  Grammar,  by  Everett,  ap- 
peared in  1822(Bo8ton,  N.  E.),2ded.,  1826; 
reprinted  in  England,  with  the  name  of 
the  American  translator  struck  out  This 
work  owes  its  popularity  to  the  philosoph- 
ical clearness,  order  and  unity  with  which 
the  elements  of  the  language  are  illustrat- 
ed and  combined.  The  philosophical 
treasures,  which  were  excluded  by  the 
limits  of  a  school  book,  are  deposited  in 
two  « ther  works ;  his  LexUoguSf  particu- 
larly intended  for  the  explanation  of  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod  (1st  vol.,  Berlin,  1818, 
and  2d  ed.,  1 825) ;  and  bis  Complete  Greek 
Grammar  (Berlin,  1819— 1825).  He  was 
also  actively  engi^iped  in  editing  the  clas- 
sics, and  in  many  works  on  the  my  tholoffi- 
cal  ]}eriods  of  antiquity.  They  are  spint- 
ed  and  elegant 

BcTTOffs  are  of  almost  all  forms  and 
materials — wood,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  steel, 
copper,  silver,  similor,  &c.  The  tailor 
covere  them  with  stufi^,  and  the  female 
artisan  envelopes  them  with  a  texture  of 
thread,  silk,  cotton  and  cold  or  silver 
thread.  The  non-metallic  buttons,  called 
also  imnddsj  are  made  of  the  substances 
first  mentioned,  by  sawing  them  into 
little  slips,  of  the  thickness  of  the  button 
to  be  made,  which  are  then  cut  into  the 
form  required,  by  an  instrument  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Metallic  buttons  are  ca^ 
in  moulds,  or  cut  by  a  fly-press.  Any 
figure  or  inscription  may  be  impressed  on 
them  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  cut 
The  little  wire  ring,  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  a  garment,  is  called  ^iankf  and 
is  soldered  separately  on  each  button. 
The  details  of  smoothing,  polishing,  boil- 
ing, &c.,  would  occupjr  too  much  room. 
The  face  of  the  button  is  generally  plated 
or  ^ilt  Doctor  Chureh,  on  American, 
obtained  a  patent,  in  England  (1829),  for 
an  improved  manufacture  of  buttons  with 
a  nietallic  shank,  the  face  being  either  of 
polished  metal,  or  covered  with  any 
nbric  The  various  operations  of  shaping 
the  discs,  forming  the  shanks,  cutting  the 
cloth,  and  covering  the  faces  of  the  but- 
tons, are  all  effected  by  one  revolving  shaft 


BuTTKEssBS,  IB  Gothic 
are  lateral  projwtioBS  on  tiie  outside  of 
the  walls  of  an  edifice,  extending  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  at  the  eomera  and 
between  the  windows.  They  are  nece»- 
sai7  to  support  the  walls,  and  prevent 
them  from  spreading  under  the  weight  of 
the  rooC 

BuTTURA,  Antonio;  an  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Verona,  1771.  When  the  com- 
bined Austrian  and  Russian  armies  over- 
threw the  youn^  Italian  republics  in  1799, 
B.  took  renige  m  France.  At  this  time, 
he  was  known  in  his  own  country  by 
some  pleasinff  soimets,  and  an  Italian 
translation  of  Arnault's  tragedy  of  the 
Venetians.  In  Paris,  he  trandi^ed  Boi> 
leau^dfrf  PoHique  into  Italian  verse,  with 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  ideas  of  the 
original.  The  attempt  was  the  more  dif- 
ficult, as  Boileau  had  so  harshly  censured 
the  master-work  of  Tasso*  Nevertheless, 
the  translation  met  with  approbation  in 
Italy.  This  qiprobation  of  the  public 
induced  him  to  translate,  also,  Racine's 
hhigefde  en  ,Mide  into  Italian  verse.  In 
1811,  he  printed  a  volume  of  poems, 
mostly  odes,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  France. 
His  Essay  <m  the  History  of  Venice,  in 
Italian  prose,  received  the  highest  appro- 
bation in  Italy  and  France,  as  likewise 
did  his  TWeott  de  la  lAtUrature  BalUnne^ 
which  is  mereW  an  introduction  to  his 
lectures  at  the  Aken^^  in  Paris. 

BcxndwDEif,  Frederic  William,  count 
of;  descended  fi^m  an  ancient  Livonian 
fiimily ;  bom  oo  the  isle  of  Moen,  near 
Osel ;  was  educated  at  St  Peterri)urff,  and 
engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  in 
17o9,  and  for  some  time  subsequent  In 
1783,  he  was  made  colonel,  owing  his 

Sromotion  chiefly  to  his  marriage  with 
Tatalia  Alenjefif,  1777.  In  1790,  he  de- 
feated the  Swedish  generals  Hamilton 
and  Meyerfeld,  and  rescued  Fredericks- 
ham  and  Viboi^.  In  Poland,  he  com- 
manded a  Russian  division  in  1792  and 
1794.  At  the  storming  of  Praga,  he  re- 
strained, as  fiur  as  he  was  able,  the  fury  of 
the  soldiers.  SuwarofiT  intrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  Warsaw  and  the 
administration  of  Poland.  His  modera- 
tion and  disinterestedness  sained  him  the 
esteem  of  the  Poles.  While  military  gov- 
ernor in  Petersburg,  he  fell  into  disgrace 
under  the  emperor  Paul.  Alexander 
made  him  inspector  of  the  troops  in  Li- 
vonia, Estfaonia  and  Couriand,  with  the 
digniQr  of  govemor-generaL  In  1805,  he 
command^  the  left  wing  at  Austerhtz, 
which  advanced,  whilst  the  centre  and 
the  right  wing  were  beaten.    In  1806,  he 
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commanded  50,000  RusaiaDS,  and  with- 
stood the  French  in  the  eastern  pan  of 
PniSBia.  AAer  the  defeat  of  Pultusk,  he 
was  unjustly  superseded  by  count  Ben- 
ni^sen.  Amr  tne  battles  of  Eylau  and 
Fnedland,  he  was  again  made  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  1608,  with  18,000 
Russians,  he  conquered  Finland,  obliged 
Sweaborg  to  capitulate,  and  termin^ed 
the  war  at  Tomea.  In  1809,  he  resigned 
on  account  of  bis  health,  and  died  in 
1811. 

Buxton  ;  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Deiby,  England,  simated  in  a  valley, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters.  The 
springs  discharge  60  gallons  a  minute: 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  82P.  It 
is  colorless,  and  devoid  of  taste  or  smell. 
It  contains  calcaneus  earth,  vitriolic  sele- 
nite  and  sea-salt,  and  is  an  active  remedy 
in  nephritic  and  bilious  complaints.  It  is 
used  both  externally  and  internally.  The 
Crescent  is  an  extensive  edifice,  divided 
into  three  hotels,  and  a  private  lodging- 
house.  The  lowest  stoiy  forms  a  colon- 
nade, extending  the  whole  lenffth  of  the 
fiont,  the  span  of  which  is  257  feet.  The 
season  for  the  Buxton  waters  is  from 
June  to  the  end  of  October.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary  Stuart,  while  in  captivity,  re- 
sided some  Ume  at  the  Hall.  She  left  it 
with  the  ftrewell, 

Bustona, 
Fofte  mibi  pofthac  aon  adeuodaf  vale ! 

&  is  159  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

BtrxTOif,  Jedediah,  an  extraordinaiy 
calculator,  was  bom  in  Ebeiton,  in  Deiby- 
shire.  His  education  was  wholly  neglect- 
ed :  he  was  never  taught  to  read  or  write ; 
and  how  he  fiist  learned  the  proportions 
of  numbers,  their  powers  and  denomina- 
tions, he  never  could  remember.  His 
power  of  abstraction  was  so  great,  that  no 
noise  wha«Bver  could  disturo  him;  and, 
when  asked  anv  question,  he  would  reply, 
and  immediately  return  to  his  calculation, 
without  the  l^ist  confusion.  He  was 
once  asked  this  question: — In  a  body, 
whose  three  sides  are  23,145,789  yards, 
5,642,733  yards,  and  54,965  yards,  how 
many  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  ?  He  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  though  in  the  midst 
of  a  htmdied  laborers,  and,  in  about  ^ve 
hours,  produced  the  exact  answer.  His 
application  to  figures  prevented  his  mak- 
ing the  smallest  progress  in  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge ;  and,  on  other  sub- 
jects, his  ideas  were  as  confined  as  those 
of  a  child.  In  1754,  he  walked  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  introduced  to  the  royal  soci- 
ety.   He  was  also  taken  to  see  Richard 


III,  at  Drary  lane,  where,  instead  of  flay- 
ing attention  to  the  entertamment,  he  was 
engajied  in  counting  how  many  words 
Giunck  uttered,  aid  the  steps  of  the 
dancers.  He  died  at  about  70  yean  of 
age. 

BuxTORF,  John,  an  eminent  Calvinistic 
divine,  was  bom  in  1564,  at  Camcn,  in 
Westphalia.  Being  very  learned  in  He- 
brew and  Chaldaic,  in  the  acquirement  of 
which  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  many 
learned  Jews,  he  was  engaged,  by  the 
magistrates  of  Basil,  in  the  professorship 
of  mose  languages,  which  he  taught  witn 
ffreat  success.  He  died  at  Basil,  m  1629. 
His  works  are,  Lexiam  Chaidaicum  7%a{- 
mudicum  et  Rahbinicwn;  Tftenmrut  Lin- 
rua  Htbraiea;  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the 
Kabbinical  and  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  the 
Massora,  &c ;  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Dic- 
tionary; Hebrew  Grammar;  Synagof^ 
JudakOj  a  Collection  of  Modes  and  Cere- 
monies; Biblioikeea  Rahkinica;  huUiidio 
EpisMaris  Hekraiea;  Concordantia  He- 
braiea,  &c.  &c. 

BuxTOKF,  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Basil,  in  1599,  and  was  made 

Srofessor  of  the  Oriental  h^nguages  there. 
Ee  published  a  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Lex- 
icon ;  TVactahu  dt  PundorvM  Voctdium  d 
Accentuum  in  LArxa  veteria  TeHamenU  He- 
braieia  Origine^  AntieruiiaU  et  AueUnitaU ; 
andwfnK-€micti,Mtt  rindicim  VentaHaHe- 
hrmca ;  in  the  two  last  of  which  he  de- 
fisnded  his  fiither^s  opinions  concerning 
the  Hebrew  vowel  points.  He  was  also' 
the  author  of  Dissertations  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  FIcriUgiumHebraieum; 
Exercikaione8PhiklMgico<riHcay&.ii,  He 
died  h  Basil,  in  166£  There  were  two 
other  Buxtor6— John  James,  and  John- 
relations  of  the  fi>rmer,  who  both  were 
Erofessors  in  the  same  chair  at  Basil,  and 
oth  writers  on  Hebrew  literature. 
BuTUKDERE  (i.  0.,  great  voiky,  from 
bwpdcy  great,  and  dere,  valley) ;  a  charm- 
ing little  town  on  the  western  side  of  the 
B^phorus,  not  far  fifom  Constantinople 
and  the  Black  sea,  so  called  from  the 
great  valley  in  which  it  lies,  whence  also 
the  stream  passing  through  it  is  called  B. 
The  valley,  as  wdl  as  the  river,  is  called 
BaOvKoXnoi^  L  e.,  the  de^-hosomed.  It  was 
formeriy  called  the  fmr  land  (kuXos  orp^)* 
This  splendid  walk  is  now  called  the 
meadawa  (lAbadja,  la  waine).  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  meaaow  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  groups  of  trees  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  consisting  of  seven  plane-trees, 
which  are  called,  together,  Jedi  Kardaaeky 
i.  e.,  the  atven  hroihera.  According  to  a 
tradition  not  well  substantiated,  Qodfirey 
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of  Bouillon  encamped  in  thefe  meadows, 
in  1096,  with  an  army  of  cniskdera.  The 
place  consists  of  the  lower  and  the  upper 
town.  In  the  former  are  the  houses  of 
the  Greeks,  Annenians,  and  some  Turks. 
In  the  upper  part  are  the  summer-houses 
and  gardens  of  the  European  ambassa- 
dors, beandes  which,  many  also  have 
houses  in  Belgrade.  Among  these  houses, 
the  most  splendid  is  the  palace  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  with  its  gardens. 
This  and  several  other  palaces  lie  to- 
gether on  the  beautiful  quay,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  frequented  walks  of  the 
people  of  B.  A  long  and  handsome 
street,  running  through  the  place,  con- 
sists of  two  rows  of  houses,  built,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  European  fashion. 
Foreigners  often  pass  the  winter  here, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  country. 
B.  is  also  the  general  resort  of  the  hiffher 
classes,  if  a  contagious  disease  prevails  in 
Constantinople,  Galata  or  Pera,  as  well 
as  when  an  msurrection  of  the  people  is 
appreliended.  (See  Frankland's  Journey 
to  andfram  Cofutantinopk^  London,  1839.) 
Buzzard  {vuUur  auroy  Wils. ;  catharie9 
ouni,  Illig. ;  commonly  called  turkey- 
hazard^  or  twrkey-vulture).  This  bird  is 
found  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory  on 
the  American  continent,  in  the  West  ^dia 
islands,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  In  the  U.  States,  they  are 
most  numerous  in  the  southern  parts, and 
appear  in  the  Northern  States  only  during 
the  summer. — ^The  turkey-buzzard  is  a 
perfectly  harmless  creature,  and  derives 
Its  food  exclusively  from  the  putrid  car- 
casses which  are  to  be  found  within  its 
range.  It  is,  therefore,  seldom  disturbed 
by  man,  and  does  not  exhibit  much  timid- 
ity, though  bv  no  means  in  the  habit  of 
mquentin|^  the  immediate  vicinity  of  hu- 
man dwellmgs,  like  its  allied  species,  the 
black  vulture,  or  carrion  crow  of  the 
south.  The  turkey-buzzard  is  gregari- 
ous, and  flocks  of  considerable  size  are 
always  found  to  feed  and  roost  together. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  they  generally 
choose  the  Umbs  of  dead  trees,  upon 
which  they  may  be  seen  sitting,  with  both 
wings  outspread,  in  the  mominff,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  ffiving  the  fresh  air  free 
access  to  their  Dodies.~When  their  fa- 
vorite carrion  is  to  be  obtained,  they  are 
very  voracious,  gorging  themselves  until 
actually  unable  to  contain  more,  and  even, 
for  a  time,  rendering  themselves  unable 
to  fly.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
unadvisable  to  approach  them,  as  they 
are  sure  to  be  revenged  upon  their  dis- 
turbers by  vomiting  over  tnem  a  torrent 


of  horribly  disgusting  filth.  This  is  the 
only  mode  in  which  they  attempt  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  and  they  especially  re- 
sort to  it  when  any  one  interferes  with 
their  nests. — ^The  turkey-buzzard  flies  in 
a  very  beautifiil  manner,  rarely  flapping 
the  wings,  except  in  rising  from  the 
earth,'  but  sailing  and  dipping  in  beautiful 
curved  lines,  traversing  a  vast  space  with 
wonderful  celerity  and  ease,  or  soaring  to 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
until  entirely  lost  to  sight  Like  all  the 
birds  of  their  class,  tlie  buzzards  possess 
strong  powers  of  vision;  but  the  sense  of 
smelhng  is  that  by  which  they  are  princi- 
pally ffuided  to  their  food.  This  they  are 
capable  of  thus  discovering  from  im- 
mense distances,  and  the  most  striking 
fiicts  illustrative  of  the  acuteness  of  their 
olfactoiy  organs  are  on  record.  Notwith- 
standing these,  and  the  obvious  evidence 
aflTorded  by  the  structure  of  their  smelling 
apparatus,  a  recent  writer  has  undertaken 
to  assert  that  the^  are  jpossessed  of  little 
or  no  power  of"^  smelling. — ^The  places 
chosen  ny  the  turkey-buzzard  for  lading 
are  generally  in  remote  and  sohtary 
swamps,  or  dense  forests,  where  a  hollow 
stump  or  rotten  log  serves  for  a  nesL 
The  eggs  are  from  two  to  four,  of  a  dull- 
white  or  cream  color,  splashed  with 
chocolate  and  black,  the  patches  of  this 
being  laigest  and  thickest  towards  the 
larger  end.  The  egg  resembles  that  of  a 
^oose,  but  is  blunter  at  the  small  end :  it 
18  two  inches  and  three  fourths  Icmg  by 
two  broad.  The  young  are  covered  by  a 
whitish  down,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
upon  a  young  gosling. — Some  yeara  since, 
we  obtained  a  young  buzzard  while  still 
covered  with  long,  white  down,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vrings,  which  were  partly 
feathered.  It  was  unable  to  fly,  and  had 
advanced  to  a  party  of  wood-cutters, 
while  at  work,  having  apparently  wan- 
dered too  far  fh>m  the  nest  to  retrace  its 
steps.  As  it  seemed  hungry,  one  of  them 
gave  it  some  meat,  which  it  greedily 
swallowed,  and  afterwards  remained  with 
them  untU  they  returned  home,  and 
brought  it  with  them.  This  young  buz- 
zard speedily  became  domesticated,  and 
as  importunately  demanded  food  as  any 
of  the  regular  tenants  of  the  poultry-yard. 
It  ate  all  sorts  of  meat  and  ffarbage,  uni- 
formly preferring  the  most  nlthy.  As  it 
acquired  full  plumage,  it  began  to  kill  and 
devour  the  young  ducks  and  chickens, 
placing  one  foot  upon  the  victim,  and 
leisurely  tearing  it  to  jNeces  with  the  bill. 
As  this  buzzani  learned  to  fly,  he  fre- 
quently made  excursions,  and  returned  to 
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roost  upon  a  kitchen  chimner.  At  length 
he  one  day  jomed  a  flock  which  was 
soaring  over  his  residence,  and  never 
after  returned. — ^The  turkey-buzzard  is 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  his  wings 
are  six  feet  two  inches  fiom  tip  to  tip. 
'The  bead  and  neck,  for  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  ears,  are  furnished  with  a 
reddish,  wrinkled  akin,  beset  with  short, 
black  hairs,  which  also  cover  the  bill,  as 
&r  as  the  anterior  angle  of  the  nostrils, 
which  are  oval.  The  plumage  is  black, 
the  neck  feathered  equally  all  round,  and 
the  wines  not  reaching  beyond  the  tail. 
The  tail  is  rounded.  There  is  no  obvi- 
ous difierence  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male. 

Buzzard's  Bat  ;  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  opposite  Barnsta- 
ble bay.  It  runs  up  between  Seakonnet 
point  on  the  west,  and  Cbatahunk,  one 
of  the  Elizabeth  islands,  on  the  east ;  is  35 
or  40  miles  long,  and  7  wide.  It  ap- 
proaches within  3i  miles  of  Barnstable 
[Mty.  It  has  been  contemplated  to  unite 
these  bays  by  a  canal.  Lon.  70°  Sd'  to 
7Vl(yW.;  iat.4P25'to4P42'N. 

Bt-Law  is  a  particular  law  made  by  a 
corporation,  or  by  any  other  distinct  por- 
tion of  the  community,  fer  the  regulation 
of  the  afiairs  of  its  members  in  such  of 
their  rektions  as  are  not  reached  by  the 
general  law  of  the  land.  Such  private 
laws  may  legally  be  made  by  all  incor- 
porated bodies,  as  civic  corporations,  trad- 
vag  companies,  &c.,  and  even  by  the  body 
^the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  j;)arisL, 
provided  they  involve  the  infiraction  of 
no  public  laws,  but  are  merely  calculated 
to  supply  their  want  of  application  in  the 
particular  instance.  These  private  laws 
are  Inndinff  only  on  the  members  of  the 
body  for  i^ich  they  are  framed,  and  will 
not  be  recognised  as  valid  unless  they 
appear  to  be  intended  fer  the  general 
ffood  of  that  body,  and  not  for  the  mere 
furtherance  of  private  or  personal  inter- 
ests. 

Btxes,  doctor  Mather,  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1706,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
brid^.  After  completinff  his  studies  in 
the^gy,  he  was  oidained  the  first  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Hollis  street,  Boston.  B. 
eontributed  many  essays  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Weekly  Journal,  and  several  occa- 
sional poems,  some  of  which  were  col- 
lected in  a  volume.  He  corresponded 
Ytdth  Pope,  Lansdowne  and  Watts.  In 
J  776,  his  connexion  with  his  congr^(ation 
-was  dissolved,  on  account  of  liis  toryism, 
ior  any  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  the 
oolooiea  could  no  lonjger  be  tolerated.    In 


1777,  he  was  denounced,  in  town-meeting, 
as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  after- 
wards was  tried  befere  a  special  court. 
The  charges  against  him  were,  that  he 
remained  in  the  town  during  the  siege, 
that  he  prayed  fer  the  kim;,  and  received 
the  visits  of  the  British  officers.  He  was 
sentenced  to  confinement,  with  his  &m- 
ily,  on  board  a  guard-ship,  and  to  be  sent 
to  England  with  them.  On  being  brought 
before  the  board  of  war,  he  was  treat- 
ed with  respect,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
confined  to  his  own  house  for  a  shoit 
time.  He  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, a  reaay  and  powerful  wit,  which  he 
sometimes  exerted  where  good  nature 
would  have  refi^ained,  and  left  a  lasting 
stinff  by  a  transient  jest  He  exhibited 
this  love  of  ridicule  in  various  ways.  On 
one  occasion,  when  sentenced,  under  sus- 
picion  of  toryism,  to  be  confined  to  his 
own  house,  with  a  sentinel  over  him,  he 
persuaded  this  sentinel  to  go  on  an  ermnd 
for  him,  promising  to  take  his  place. 
The  sentinel  consented  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all 
who  passed,  B.  Mras  seen  very  gravely 
marching  befere  bis  own  door,  the  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder,  keeping  guard  over 
himself.  During  his  coimnement  in  his 
own  house,  a  guard  was  placed  over  him, 
and  then  removed.  On  some  further  com- 
plaint, a  sentinel  was  again  placed  over 
him.  He  was  soon  fireed,  and  no  further 
noticed.  In  speaking  of  these  transac- 
tions, he  said,  '^he  had  been  guarded, 
reguarded,  and  disregarded.**  Directly 
opposite  to  his  house  there  was  a  very 
bad  slough  in  wet  weather.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  two  of  the  select-men,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  street^  stuck  fast  in 
this  hole,  and  were  obliffod  to  set  out  in 
the  mud  to  extricate  tneir  vehicle.  B. 
came  out,  and,  making  them  a  respectfiil 
bow,  said: — "Gentlemen,  I  have  often 
complained  tfi  you  of  this  nuisance,  with- 
out any  attention  being  paid  to  it,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  stirring  in  this 
matter  now.**  A  ship  from  London 
brought  out  300  street  lamps  for  the  town 
of  Boston.  It  chanced  that,  on  the  same 
day,  a  female  neighbor,  who  was  a  neto 
light,  with  a  weak  mind  and  a  whining 
manner,  called  to  see  him.  Wishing  to 
get  rid  of  the  visitor,  he  soon  asked,  with 
a  tone  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  if 
she  had  heard  the  news.  **  O,  no !  dear 
doctor,  what  news?**  "Why,  300  new 
lights  have  come  over  in  the  ship  that 
arrived  tliis  morning  fipom  London,  and 
the  select-men  have  wisely  ordered  them 
to  be  put  in  irons  immediately."     His 
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visitor  at  once  hurried  tfWay,  in  great 
anxiety,  to  make  further  inquiries.  B. 
lived  in  retirement  the  last  12  years  of 
his  life,  and  died  July  5, 1788,  at  the  age 
of  82. 

Btng,  John,  served  imder  his  father, 
admiral  George  B.,  and  by  his  merits,  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  his  name,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  His  at- 
tempts to  relieve  fort  St.  Philip,  in  Minor- 
ca, when  blockaded  by  a  French  fleet 
under  La  Galissoni^re,  proved  abortive ; 
and  his  hesitation  in  engaging  the  enemy, 
when  a  bold  attack  might  have  perhaps 
gained  him  the  victory,  excited  the  clamor 
of  the  nation  against  him.  The  ministry, 
who  wished  to  avert  the  public  odium 
fit)m  their  unsuccessful  measures,  beheld 
with  seeming  satisfaction  the  unpopulari- 
ty of  B. ;  and,  when  he  was  condemned 
by  a  court  martial,  they  suffered  hun, 
though  recommended  to  mercy,  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  general  indignation,  and 
he  was  shot  at  Portsmouth,  March  14, 
1757,  meeting  his  death  with  calm  res- 
ignation. 

Bynkershoeck,  Cornelius  van;  a  Dutch 
lawyer,  bom  at  Middleburg  in  1675.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker, 
and,  afler  practising  as  a  barrister  at  the 
Hague,  became  professor  of  law  at  Ley- 
den,  and  president  of  the  council  of  Hol- 
land. He  died  in  1743.  B.  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  among  modem  civilians. 
His  works  were  publimed  at  Geneva  in 
1761,  and  at  Leyden  in  1766.  They  are 
written  in  Latin;  and  his  ti'eatise  Dt 
FcTo  Legatorum  competente  was  trans- 
lated, by  Barbeyrac,  mto  French,  under 
the  title  of  Bu  Jfuge  compUent  des  Ambaa- 
satUurs,  1728, 4to.  B.  edited  a  periodical 
publication,  called  The  J^ew  Mercury  of 
ike  Hagut^  which  wns  suppressed,  owing 
to  the  offence  taken  ai  the  strain  of  satire 
which  it  exhibited. 

Btron  (George  Grordon)  V)rd,  an  Eng- 
lish peer  and  poet  of  elevated  genius,  was 
bora  at  London,  Jan.  22,  1788.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  admiral  John  B.  (q.  v.), 
and  succeeded  his  great  uncle,  WiUiam 
lord  B.,  while  at  scnool,  in  1798.  His 
father  was  the  admiral's  only  son,  captain 
John  B.  of  the  guards,  notorious  for  his 
gallantries  and  reckless  dissipation.  By 
the  eccentricity  and  misconduct  of  the  old 
lord  B.,  and  of  the  captain  liis  nephew, 
the  reputation  of  the  family  of  B.,  so 
ancient  and  honorable  in  English  history, 
had  been  considerably  tarnished.  The 
former  was  tried  by  his  peere  for  killing 
his  relation,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  combat 
with  swords,  after  a  tavern  dispute,  under 


circumstances  so  eiquivocal,  that  he  was 
indicted  for  murder,  and  only  saved  from 
the  penally  attendant  on  manslaughter  by 
pleading  his  peerage — an  escape  which 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  consigned, 
by  public  opinion,  to  a  life  of  seclusion 
and  obscurity.    Captain  B.,  the  poet's  fa- 
ther, was  so  dissipated,  that  he  obtained 
the  name  of  the  mad  Jack  Bynm.    He  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  liis  day, 
but  so  immersed  in  all  the  fashionable 
vices,  that,  at  lengtli,  to  be  seen  in  his 
comnany  was  deemed  discreditable.    In 
his  27th  year,  he  seduced  Amelia,  mar- 
chioness of  Carmarthen,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Holdemesse,  to  whom,  on  .a  di- 
vorce following,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage.   This  ceremony  the  ill-fated  lady 
did  not  survive  more  than  two  years, 
when  he  took,  for  a  second  wife.  Miss 
Gordon,  whose  fortune  he  quickly  dissi- 
patedt  leaving  her  a  destitute  widow,  in 
1791,  with  a  son,  the  celebrated  subject 
of  tliis  article,  then  only  three  years  of 
age.    Previously  to  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, having  been  deserted  by  him,  Mrs. 
B.  retired,  with  her  infant  son,  to  Aber- 
deen, where  she  lived  in  narrow  circum- 
stances and  great  seclusion.    The  singular 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  early 
childhood  of  B.  seem  to  have  operated 
very  materially  in  the  formation  of  his 
very  striking  character.    Until  seven  years 
of  age,  the  care  of  his  education  rested 
solely  on  his  mother,  to  whose  excusable, 
but  injudicious  indulgence,  some  of  the 
waywardness,  by  which  it  was  subse- 
quently marked,  was,  even  by  himself, 
attributed.    Being  then  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution, that  disadvantage,  added  to  a 
slight  malconfonnation  in  one  of  his  feet, 
naturally  rendered  him  an  object  of  pe- 
culiar solicitude;  and,  to  invigorate  his 
constitution,  he  was  not  sent  to  school, 
but  allowed  to  brace  his  limbs  upon  the 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood;  where 
he  early  acquired  associations,  and  en- 
countered a  mass  of  legendary  lore,  which 
indisputably  nurtured  his  poetical  tenden- 
cies.   At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to 
the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  where 
he  was  more  distinguished  for  great  occa- 
sional exertions,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  intervals  of  absence,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  his  delicacy  of  health,  than  by 
his  general  application.     In  all  boyish 
sports,  however,  the  ardor  of  his  temper- 
ament enabled  him  to  surmount  his  natu- 
ral disadvantages.    In  1798,  the  death  of 
his  great  uncle,  without  issue,  gave  him 
the  titles  and  estates  of  the  family  ;  on 
which,  being  then  ten  years  of  age,  be 
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vf9B  removed  from  the  immediate  care  of 
his  mother,  aod  placed  under  the  ffuaidi- 
aoahip  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  late  lord  B.,  a 
lady  of  considerable  poetical  abilities.  On 
thb)  change,  the  youuifiil  lord  was  placed 
at  Harrow,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self  more  by  his  love  of  manly  sports, 
and  by  his  undaunted  spirit,  than  by  at- 
tention to  his  studies,  or  submission  to 
school  discipline ;  but,  although,  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  life,  he  indulged  in 
some  animadversion  upon  the  tendency 
of  tlie  system  in  public  schools,  he  always 
cherished  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  Harrow,  and  of  its  master,  doctor 
Drury.  While  yet  at  school,  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  gendeman 
who  had  Mien  by  the  hand  of  his  great 
uncle,  whom  he  met  with  on  his  oc- 
casional visits  to  Newstead.  This  lady, 
to  whom  he  very  beautifuUy  alludes  in  a 
well-known  poetical  Dream,  although 
some  interviews  and  billets  seem  to  have 
passed  between  them,  ultinuitely  married 
another  and  more  mature  suitor.  This 
disappointment  exceedingly  wounded 
the  furdent  spirit  of  the  youthful  lover. 
When  between  16  and  17,  he  was  eiftered 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  and  here, 
as  at  Harrow,  his  dislike  of  discipline 
drew  upon  him  much  unavoidable  re- 
buke, which  he  repaid  with  sarcasm  and 
satire ;  and,  among  other  practical  jokes, 
kept  a  bear,  which,  he  observed,  he  was 
training  up  for  a  degree.  At  19,  he  quit- 
ted the  university,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  fiimily  seat  of  Newstead 
abbey,  where  he  enmloyed  himself  chiefly 
in  amusement,  and  especially  in  aquatic 
sports  and  swimming.  In  1807,  while 
still  at  Newstead,  he  arranged  his  early 
productions,  which  be  caused  to  be  print- 
ed at  Newaik,  under  the  title  of  Hours  of 
Idleness,  by  Geoi^e  Gordon  Lord  Byron, 
a  Minor.  These  poems,  although  exhib- 
iting some  indication  of  the  future  poet, 
also  betrayed  several  marks  of  juvenility 
and  imitation,  which  induced  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewers  to  indulge  in  a  cele- 
brated attack,  much  less  distinguished  for 
wit  or  acumen,  than  for  unreasonable 
causticity  and  Ul-nature.  The  ridicule 
produced  by  this  critique  roused  the  an- 
ger of  the  poet,  who  took  revenge  in  his 
celebrated  satire  of  English  IBteirds  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  The  spirit  of  resent- 
ment is  seldom  very  just;  and  the  anger, 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  B.,  guided 
his  pen  on  this  occasion.  It  happened, 
too,  singularly  enough,  tliat,  owmg  to 


party  and  other  predilections,  a  number 
of  the  persons  satirized  in  this  poem,  no 
long  time  after,  were  numbered  among 
the  fiiends  of  the  author ;  for  which  rea- 
son, after  it  had  passed  through  4  editions, 
he  suppressed  it  It  is  unpleasant  to  re- 
late, that,  about  this  time,  B.  save  into  a 
career  of  dissipation,  too  prevalent  among 
the  youthful  possessors  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, when  altogether  uncontrolled.  Thus 
his  fortune  became  deeply  involved  be- 
fore he  had  attained  le^  maturity,  and 
his  constitution  much  unpaired  by  the 
excesses  in  which  he  spent  it  This, 
however,  was  not  a  course  to  last ;  and, 
in  the  year  1809,  he  determmed  to  trav- 
el Accordingly,  in  company  with  his 
fellow  colleffian,  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
Esq.,  he  embariced  at  Falmouth  for  Lis- 
bon, and  proceeded  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean. 
His  subsequent  peregrinations  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  &C.,  need  not  be  detailed  here, 
having  been  rendered  so  fiimous  by  his 
fine  poem  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 
He  returned  home  in  June,  1811,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  and  had  not  long 
arrived,  before  he  was  summoned  to 
Newstead,  in  consequence  of  the  danger- 
ous illness  of  his  mother,  who  breamed 
her  last  before  he  could  reach  her.  In 
1812,  he  cave  to  the  world  the  two  first 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrims^- 
This  assumption  of  the  character  of  a 
wayward  hbertine,  satiated,  by  an  over 
cultivation  of  pleasure,  into  misanthropy, 
tedium  and  Hsdessness,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  application  would 
necessarily  be  made  to  himself  afibrded 
proof  botli  of  the  perverted  feeling  and  of 
the  oriffinahty  of  B.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  boldness  in  the  repulsive  peraoni- 
fication,  and  a  force  and  an  ener^  in  the 
mode  of  supporting  it,  so  indicative  of 
ffreat  powers,  that  it  at  once  produced  its 
impression.  Eulogy  now  flowed  in  firom 
all  quarters.  Even  the  readers  who  dis- 
approved the  misanthropy  and  sombre 
views  of  human  nature,  displayed  in  this 
extraordinary  production,  confessed  its 
genius.  Thus  the  feelings  of  admiration 
became  general,  and,  the  strong  current 
of  fiishion  turning  directly  in  his  favor, 
his  acquaintance  was  widely,  not  to  say 
universally,  courted;  and  his  first  entry 
on  the  stage  of  public  life  may  be  dated 
from  this  era.  Nor  were  the  manners, 
person  and  conversation  of  B.  of  a  nature 
to  dissipate  the  charm  with  which  his 
talents  had  invested  him.  Although  easy 
and  af&Ue  in  his  general  manners,  the 
latent  reserve  of  conscious  genius  was 
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always  obflenrable ;  added  to  which,  the 
aasoctatieiftB  connected  with  his  identifi- 
cation with  his  own  Childe  Harold  ex- 
cited a  myaterioua  and  indefinable  curios- 
ity. Even  his  physiognomy  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  keep  up  the  interest 
which  he  otherwise  inspired;  the  pre- 
dominating expression  of  his  fine  features 
being  that  of  deep  and  habitual  thought, 
ahhoug[h,  when  engaged  in  interesting 
discusrion,    they   as    forcibly   exhibited 

Siyety,  indignation  and  satue.  Thus,  in 
e  imitadve  world  of  fiishion,  the  enthu- 
siastic looked  on  lilm  to  admire,  the  seri- 
ous to  achnonish,  and  the  soft  with  a 
desire  to  console.  The  latter  sympathy 
he  excited  too  powerfiilly  in  certain 
quarters,  and  a  course  of  noxious  intri^e 
was  the  consequence.  It  is  more  graufy- 
ing  to  observe,  that,  in  the  midst  of  ail 
thui  license,  he  was  capable  of  delicate 
and  generous  actions,  of  which  a  number 
of  well  authenticated  instances  are  on 
record.  The  quick  and  scrutinizing 
glance  which  he  had  cast  on  Eastern 
character  and  manners  was  now  mani- 
fested in  the  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,  the  Conair  (the  copyright  of  which, 
as  well  as  that  of  Childe  HtSold,  he  gave 
to  Mr.  DalbsJ,  Lara,  and  the  Siege  of 
Corinth,  whicn  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession.  For  parliamentary  du- 
ties he  seems  to  have  had  a  decided 
distaste ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  return 
from  the  continent,  that  he  ventured  to 
speak.  He  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
Febniaiy,  181^  firom  the  opposition  bench, 
against  the  fiame-woric  bul,  and  was  ar- 
gumentatire  and  lively,  if  not  very  origi- 
nal. Having  now  become  a  character 
whose  support  might  be  of  considerable 
consequence,  he  was  congratulated  ac- 
cordingly. Another  time,  he  addressed 
the  house  in  support  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  a  third  and  last  time  on  pre- 
senting a  petition  fix>m  mMor  Cartwri^t. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  he  married 
Anna  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  sir  Ralph 
Milbanke  Noel,  biuronet,  to  whom  he  had 
proposed  himself  a  year  before,  and  been 
rejected.  The  fortune  received  with  his 
lady  was  not  large,  and,  his  own  having 
been  previously  much  enthralled,  the 
reckless  system  of  splendor  which  suc- 
ceeded the  maniafe  could  not  be  long 
maintained ;  and,  after  enduring  consider- 
able embarrassments,  it  was  finally  setded, 
that  lad^  B.,  who  had  presented  his  lord- 
ship with  a  daughter  on  the  10th  of 
December,  should  pay  her  father  a  vint, 
until  better  arrangements  could  be  made. 
From  this  visit  lady  B.  ultimately  re- 


fbsed  to  return,  and  a  formal 
ensued.  This  rupture  produced  a  con- 
siderable sensation  in  the  worid  of  fosfaion, 
and  the  most  contradictory  rumors  pre- 
vailed,  in  the  midst  of  which  R  left 
England,  with  an  expressed  resolution 
never  to  return.  He  crossed  over  to 
France,  throuffh  which  he  passed  rapidly 
to  Brussels,  taking,  on  his  way,  a  survey 
of  the  field  of  Waterioo.  He  then  visited 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and 
the  north  of  Italy,  and,  for  some  time, 
took  up  his  abode  at  Venice.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he 
completed  his  third  canto  of  Childe  Har- 
old. Not  long  after  appeared  the  Pris- 
oner of  Chillon,  a  Dream,  and  other 
Poems ;  and,  in  1817,  Manfi^  a  tragedy, 
and  the  Lament  of  Tasso.  In  one  of  \ua 
excursions  fit)m  Italy,  he  resided,  for 
some  time,  at  Abydos,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded toTenedos  and  the  island  of  Scio, 
where  he  likewise  staid  three  months; 
during  which  time  he  visited  every  clas- 
sical scene,  and  frequendy  slept  in  the 
peasants'  cottages,  to  whom  his  iiberaJity 
made  him  a' welcome  guest.  He  abo 
visited  several  other  islands,  and  at  lengtli 
repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  sketched 
many  of  the  scenes  of  the  fourth  and  last 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  poem  was 
published  in  1818,  and  sustained  the  high 
reputation  of  the  author.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  the  jeu  ff esprit  of  Beppo, 
m  the  mixed  and  pointed  manner  or  the 
Italian  style  of  poetical  humor,  and  mark- 
ed by  a  tone  of  loose  morality,  which 
ripened  into  licentiousness  in  Don  Juan. 
In  1819  vras  published  the  romantic  tale 
of  Mazeppa,  and  the  same  year  was 
mariced  by  the  commencement  of  Don 
Juan,  which  his  bookseller,  Mr.  Murray, 
declined  openly  to  publish.  Of  this  cel- 
ebrated production,  it  is  as  vam  to  deny 
the  profligacy  as  the  genius.  In  1820 
was  published  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of 
Venice,  a  tragedy,  written  with  an  avow- 
ed attention  to  the  exploded  system  of 
the  dramatic  unities,  which  too  nequeotly 
subtracts  fix>m  the  interest  all  that  it  gives 
to  more  cold  and  classical  qualities ;  nor 
did  this  effort  of  B.'8  prove  an  exception. 
The  next  year,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  in  defence  of  the 
poetical  character  of  Pope,  which  had 
neen  rated  very  low  in  that  writer's  life 
of  him.  This  dispute  arose  out  of  a  dis- 
po8itk>n,in  certain  critics,  to  ground  poet- 
ical character  exclusively  on  a  ten<fency 
to  deal  vrith  the  primary  associatioDS  con- 
nected with  natural  objoets  and  aifections 
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rather  tban  on  the  more  complex  and 
factitious  combinations  produced  by  art 
and  cultivation.    This  school  not  im&e- 
quently  pushes  its  theory  to  an  extreme, 
as  in  the  case  of  Pope,  whom  B.,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  somewhat  hyper- 
bolically  exalted.    In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared the  drama  of  Sardanapalus,  indis- 
putably the  finest  of  his  tcagic  of&priog ; 
tlie  Two  Foscari,  a  tragedy ;  and  Cain,  a 
mystery.    Tlie  last  is  a  production  of 
much  power,  but  marked  by  the  same 
rashness  of  speculation  and  recklessness 
of  moral  effect,  which  disfigure  many  of 
the  author's  productions. — When  B.  quit- 
ted Venice,  after  visiting  several  parts  of 
the  Itahan  dominions  of  Austria,  he  set- 
tled at  Pisa ;  where  he  became  connected 
with  the  Gamba  &nily,  in  whose  behalf 
he  endured  some  inconvenience,  which 
ended  in  the  banishment  of  the  counts 
Gamba,  and  the  open  residence  of  the 
countess  with  B.    In  1822,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  on  invitation, 
had  become  his  guest,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelly,  the  periodical  publication 
called    the    lAbertu    was    commenced, 
which,  principally  owing  to  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Mr.  Shelly  j^who  perished  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  Mediterranean^, 
extended  only  to  four  numbers.    In  this 
work  first  appeared  the  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment, caused  oy  the  singularly  ill-judg^ 
performance,  under  the  same  title,  of  Mr. 
Southey.    The  publisher  was  prosecuted, 
and  fined  £100.    Heaven  and  Eardi,  a 
mystery,  also  first  appeared  in  the  Lib- 
era].    It  is  founded  on  the   supposed 
intevcouise    between    angels    and    the 
daug^hters  of  earth  before  the  flood,  and 
po6»«sses  great  force  and  beau^.    The 
later  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  with  Werner,  a 
trairedy,  and  the  Deformed  Transformed, 
a   fivgment,  bring  up  the  rear  of'B.'s 
performances.    In  the  autumn  of  1822, 
he  quitted  Pisa,  and  wintered  at  Genoa, 
and  now  began  to  indulge  those  feelings, 
in  regard  to  the  efiTorts  of  the  Greeks  to 
throiw'  off  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  which 
determined  him  to  lend  them  the  aid 
of  his  person,  purse  and  influence.     It 
-would  also  appear,  by  some  noble  verses 
Tvhich  have  been  printed  since  his  death, 
that  a  secret  consciousness  of  his  career 
of  action  having  too  long  been  unworthy 
of  him,  induced  him  to  seek  a  nobler  spe- 
cies of  distinction  than  one  of  mere  self- 
engroflsment  and  successful  gallantry.    It 
is  lumecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  general 
tendency  of  powerful  minds,  at  a  particu- 
lar Btage  of  existence,  to  break  from  the 
enthralments  of  pleasure  and  the  senses, 


because  it  has  been  the  great  theme  of 
allegory  ever  since  allegory  was  invent- 
ed.   In  addition  to  being  satiated  with 
the  usual  enjoyments  of  a  dissipated  man 
of  rank,  and  disgusted  with  the  sameness 
of  common-place  life,  many  circumstances 
contributed  to  render  B.  an  enthusiast  for 
Greece.    In  conmion  with  many  more^ 
the  associations  connected  with  its  illus- 
trious histoiy  doubtless  served  to  stimu^ 
late  his  concern  for  its  modem  degrada- 
tion ;   but  in   him  these  feelings  were 
quickened  by  an  acquaintance  with  its 
grand  and  beautiful  sceneiy,  its  various 
races  of  wild  and  picturesque  mannersy 
and  by  the  personal  mterest  which  he  had 
already  excited  there.     Whatever  may 
have  been  the  exact  combination  of  mo- 
tive, in  August,  1823^  he  embarked,  ac- 
companied by  five  or  six  fiiends,  in  an 
English  vessel,  which  he  had  hired  for 
the  purpose,  and  arrived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  campaign.    He 
established  himself  some  time  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  despatched  his  fiiends,  MesBrs. 
Trelawney  and  Hamilton  Brown,  with  a. 
letter  to  the  Greek  government     The 
result  of  their  information  induced  him 
to  advance  £12,000  for  the  relief  of  Mis- 
solunglii.     The  dissensions  Among  the 
Greebs  gave  him  great  pain,  and  involved 
him  in  considerable  diflicultie&  At  lenf^ 
he  sailed  firom  Aiigoetoli  with  two  Ionian 
vessels,  and,  taking  considerable  specie  on 
board,  proceeded  to  Missolunghi,  where^ 
after  considerable  hazard  and  danger,  and 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  vessels,  he  finally 
arrived,  and  was  received  with    every 
mark  of  honor  Grecian  gratitude  could 
devise.    His  influence  was  immediately 
salutary  in  the  mitigation  of  the  ferocity 
with  which  the  war  was  waged  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  much 
more  diflicult  to  produce  union  among 
their  leaders.    He  immediately  began  U> 
form  a  brigade  of  Suliotes,  500  of  whom 
were  taken  into  his  pay,  with  a  view  to 
an  expedition  against  L^panto  -,  but  such 
was  the  disorderly  and  unsetded  temper 
of  these  trooro,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
postpone  it.    This  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment preyed  on  his  spirits,  and,  Feb.  15» 
he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  fit  of  epi- 
lepsy.    He  had,  subsequently,  other  tt- 
taSs,  but  at  length  the  viotence  of  ^e 
disonier  began  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  his 
Dhvsician,  and  he  was  recommended  to 
remove!^^^  a  while,from  the  flat,marshy 
3  ^b«ilthy  site  of  Misaolunghi,  to 
SmtT  This  W  with  hiB  usual  tenaci. 
^^  refused  to*^ take.     "I  <»nnot  quit 
G^eeceTbe  wiote  to  a  fiiend)  while  thm 
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is  a  chance  of  my  being  even  of  (sup- 
posed)  utilirr.  lliere  is  a  stake  worth 
nullions  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can 
stand  at  1^  I  must  stand  by  the  cause. 
'While  I  say  this,  I  am  awaie  of  the  diifi- 
eolties,  dissensions  and  defects  of  the 
Greeks  diemselves ;  but  allowance  must 
be  made  for  them  l^  all  reasonable  peo- 
ple." On  the  expedition  against  Lepanto 
oeing  given  up,  other  projects  were  pro- 
posed with  reference  both  to  military  op- 
erations and  to  congresses  for  uniting 
Eastern  and  Western  Greece ;  but,  un- 
happily, the  fttal  moment  was  at  hand 
which  was  to  deprive  the  Greek  cause  of 
its  firm  and  energetic  friend.  On  the  9th 
of  April,  &,  while  riding  out,  got  ex- 
Uemelv  wet;  and,  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  efiects  of  his  former  disorder,  a 
fever  ensued,  which,  it  is  thouj^ht,  might 
have  yielded  to  copious  bleedmg  in  the 
first  instance,  but  which,  owing  either  to 
his  own  objection  or  the  inaccurate  opin- 
ion of  die  physician  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  was  destined  to  prove  fetal  on  the 
evening  ofthe  19th  of  April,  1834.  During 
his  illnesB,  some  fine  traits  of  humanly 
and  feeling  fer  his  attendants  were  exhib- 
ited by  B.,  and  nearly  his  last  words,  pre- 
vious to  sinking  into  the  lethargy  which 
ended  in  deat^  vrere,  ''My  wife,  my 
child,  my  sister! — ^you  know  all—you 
must  say  all."  His  utterance  then  failed 
him,  as  it  had  previously  done  in  refer- 
ring to  the  same  near  connexions.  Thus, 
in  his  97th  year,  prematurely  died  this 
extracNrdmaiy  genius,  to  the  deep  afilic- 
tion  of  the  people  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused,  who  decreed  eveiy  possible 
public  testimony  of  their  sorrow.  Nor 
was  his  death  a  suligect  of  less  regret  to 
many,  who  looked  fer  a  noble  recom- 
pense, in  the  maturity  of  his  life,  for  the 
feults  of  its  commencement  and  preced- 
ing progress.  Many  of  his  errors  were 
evidently  the  result  of  a  too  early  release 
from  all  discipline  and  control,  and  the 
neglect  which  family  cireumstances  had 
thrown  round  him.  In  other  respects, 
the  vices  and  fellings  of  B.,  undeniable,  it 
is  true,  were  much  magnified  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  genius  and  character, 
which  attracted  an  intensity  of  observa- 
tion to  all  which  concerned  him.  The 
disposition  of  the  public  at  once  to  ad- 
mire and  condemn,  accompanied  as  it 
was  with  an  involuntary  tendency  to  con- 
feund  the  character  of  the  poet  with  some 
of  the  most  romantic  creations  of  his 
imagination,  however  it  might  annoy  him 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  sequel  too  ob- 
viously nurtured  a  degree  of  personal 


vanity,  which  formed  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  his  character.  Common- 
place censure  produces  little  eflfect  when 
cou[>led  with  sreat  admiration,  and  still 
less  is  effected  oy  the  vinilence  of  jiarty 
attack,  or  by  direct  personal  hostility. 
The  morals  of  B.,  on  the  score  of  gal- 
lantry, his  carelessness  of  female  reputa- 
tion, and  hasty  and  vindictive  spirit  of  re- 
sentment, are  altogether  indefensible ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  mixed  up  with 
great  humanity,  benevolence  and  gen- 
erosity. It  was  evident,  too,  from  his 
death,  and  many  other  cireumstances, 
that,  whatever  his  pride  and  resentment 
at  being  so  decisively  abandoned,  he  nur- 
tured me  natural  feeDngs  of  a  husband 
and  fether  deep  in  his  bosom.  In  reraiect 
to  several  disputed  points  of  his  conduct, 
the  Memoirs,  by  himself  (which  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Moore  to  raise  a  loan  fit>m  Mr. 
Murray,  tiie  bookseller,  and  which  that 
gentleman,  at  the  instance  of  his  family, 
Siouffht  proper  to  destroy  I  would,  doulx- 
less,  nave  given  much  information  to  the 
worid.  As  it  is,  certain  journals  of  visit- 
ors, and  of  temporary  companions,  pro- 
fessing to  record  his  oonveisation,  but 
pooriy  supply  their  place.  The  body  of 
B.  was  brought  to  England,  and  kid  in 
state  in  London.  It  was  subsequently 
interred  near  his  own  seat  of  Newstead 
abbey,  where  a  plain  mari)le  slab  merely 
records  his  name  and  title,  date  of  death, 
and  age.  Besides  his  only  legitimate 
child  and  heiress,  B.  left  another  daugh- 
ter in  Italy,  to  whom  he  bequeadied 
£5000,  on  the  condition  of  her  not  mar- 
rying an  Englishman.  The  successor  to 
his  estate  and  title  was  his  cousin,  caiMain 
George  Anson  Byron,  of  the  royal  navy. 
Btroiv,  John,  an  English  commodore, 
bom  in  the  year  1723,  embarked,  at  the 
age  of  17,  in  one  of  the  ships  of  lord  An- 
son, which  was  fitted  out  for  a  voywe 
round  the  world,  but  was  wrecked  on  tne 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  nordi  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  B.,  with  some  of  his  unfortu- 
nate companions,  was  conducted,  by  the 
Indians,  to  Chili,  and  remained  there  till 
1744,  when  he  embarked  on  board  a  ship 
of  St  Malo,  and,  in  1745,  returned  to 
Europe.  In  1758,  he  conunanded  three 
ships  of  the  line,  and  distinguished  him- 
selr  in  the  war  against  France.  George 
III,  who  wished  to  explore  the  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  between  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  southern  part  of  America, 
gave  B.  the  command  of  a  fiigate,  with 
which  he  set  sail,  June,  1764,  having  un- 
der his  order  the  friffate  Tainar.  JBoth 
ships  touched  at  Madeira  and  the  Cape 
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Vod  iBlUid%aiid  prooeed«d  thence  to  the 
Sio  Janeiro^  oppoeite  the  city  of  that 
name.  B.  then  sailed  to  the  southera 
part  of  the  Atlantie  oceaD,  and,  after  hav^ 
ing  aearched  in  vain  for  Pepys' ialanda^ 
he  viaited  the  Falkland  islands,  and,  pasa- 
ipg  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  con- 
tinued his  Toyage  in  the  South  sea.  Here 
he  fell  in  with  BougainviUe,  who  was  en- 
saged  in  founding  a  colony  in  the  Falfc- 
mnd  islands.  B.  directed  his  course 
northward  to  the  island  of  Masafuero; 
then,  saifinf  westward,  he  passed  the  Dan- 
gerous Archipelago,  lying  on  the  east  of 
the  Society  islands,  and  discovered  the 
isles  of  IKsu>pointnient  and  King  George's 
islands.  Thence  he  directed  his  course 
north- west,  and  discovered  the  islands  call- 
ed Danger  and  Byron's  island ;  sailed  by 
the  Carolinas  into  the  Chinese  sea; 
thence  proceeding  southerly,  he  passed 
through  the  straits  of  Banca  to  Batavia; 
from  whence  he  set  sail  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  176S,  and,  in  Mt^,  1766,  arrived 
in  England.  Although  B.'s  vovage  was 
notfruitfiil  in  discoveries,  it  still  deserves 
an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of 
voysjies  round  the  world,  since  he  was 
the  first  of  those  renowned  cbcumnavi- 
gotors  of  the  globe,  including  Wallis,  Car- 
teret and  Cook,  whose  enterprises  were 
not  barely  mercantile,  but  were  directed 
to  scientific  objects. 

Br&oif'fl  IflLAiTD ;  a  small  island  in  the 
Pacific,  about  12  miles  in  lenj^th,  abound- 
ing in  cocoa-trees.  It  was  discovered  by 
commodore  Byron  (q.  v.)  in  1765.  Lon. 
173°ie^E.;latri&S. 

Btssus  {gossypion  and  xyUm),  cotton, 
was  brought  from  India  about  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  and  still  earlier  from  Egypt. 
In  this  latter  country,  it  was  used  in  em- 
balming, and  the  mummies  are  still  found 
wrapped  in  it.  As  an  article  of  diess,  it 
was  worn  only  by  the  rich.  Dives,  in 
Christ's  paraMe  [iMke  xvi,  19),  was  cloth- 
ed in  bvBsus,  and  it  is  mentioned  among 
the  riches  of  fiiUen  Babylon  (Rev,  xviii, 
12).  Byssus  was  formeriy  erroneously 
considered  as  a  fine  kind  of  linen.  The 
fine  stuff  manufiictured  fix>m  the  byssus 
is  called,  more  particulariy,  dndovu  Fos- 
ter derives  the  word  hjsius  torn  the 
Coptic  ^^SM  was  also  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  IS  still  used,  to  signify  the  hair 
or  thread-like  substance  (^led  heard), 
with  which  Uie  different  kinds  of  sea- 
muactee  ftsten  themselves  to  the  rocks. 
The  jniNi*  marina,  particularly,  is  distm- 
guiahed  by  the  length  and  the  silky  fine- 
neas  of  its  beard,  fit>m  which  very  durable 
dotha^  droves  and  stockings  are  still  man- 


ufiMstured  in  Sieilv  and  Calabria.    (See 
Foster  Dt  Byaso  iMi^iionifii,  1776.) 

BTEAiTTUfs  Eim&B.  The  Byzantine 
or  Eastern  Roman  EmfMre  comprehend- 
ed, at  first,  in  Asia,  the  country  on  this 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  sea,  ana  Asia  Mmor;  in  Africa, 
Egypt ;  and  in  Europe,  all  the  countries 
firom  the  Helleepont  to  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Danube.  This  survived  the  Western 
Empire  1000  ^ears,  and  was  even  increas- 
ed by  the  addition  of  Italy  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  commenced  in 
3d5,  when  Theodosius  divided  the  Ro- 
man empire  between  his  two  scms,  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius.  The  Eastern  Em- 
pire fell  to  the  ekier,  Arcadius,  through 
whose  weakness  it  suffered  many  misfor- 
tunes. During  his  minority,  Rufinus  was 
his  guardian  and  minister,  between  whom 
and  Stihcho,  the  minister  of  the  Western 
Empire,  a  fierce  rivalry  existed.  The 
Goths  laid  waste  Greece.  Eutropius,  the 
successor,  and  Gainas,  the  murderer,  of 
Rufinus,  were  ruined  by  their  own  crimes 
(399).  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  a  civil 
war  excited  by  him  (4001  Arcadius  and 
his  empire  were  now  niled  by  his  proud 
and  covetous  wife,  Eudoxia,  till  her  death 
(404).  The  Isaurians  and  the  Huns 
wasted  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  the 
country  along  the  Danube.  Theodo«us 
the  Younger  succeeded  his  fiither  (406), 
under  the  ffuardianship  of  his  nster  Pul- 
cheria.  mturallv  of  an  inferior  mind, 
his  educati<xi  had  made  him  entirely  im- 
becile and  unfit  for  self-command.  Pul- 
cberia,  who  bore  the  title  of  Augusta,  ad- 
ministered the  kingdom  ably.  Of  the 
Western  Empire,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  VaJentinian,  Theodosius  retained  West 
Ulyria  (423).  The  Greeks  fought  with 
success  agamst  the  king  of  the  Persians, 
Varanes.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
thrown  into  confosion  by  internal  dissen- 
nonS)  and  claimed,  at  the  same  tune,  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  became 
now  an  apple  of  contention  between  the 
two  nations  (440].  Attibi  laid  waste  the 
dominions  of  Theodosius,  and  obliged 
him  to  pay  tribute  (448).  Afier  the  death 
of  her  hrother,  Pulcheria  was  acknowl- 
edged empress  (450).  She  was  the  fnst 
female  who  attained  this  dignitjr.  She 
gave  her  hand  to  the  senator  Mercian,  and 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  His  wisdom 
and  valor  averted  the  attacks  of  the  Huns 
fit>m  the  firontiers,  but  he  did  not  support 
die  Western  Empire,  in  its  wars  acainst 
the  Huns  and  the  Vandals,  with  sufficient 
eneny.  He  afforded  shelter  to  a  part  of 
the  Geimans  and  Saimetiatts,  vi^o  were 
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driven  to  the  Roman  fitmtien  by  the  in* 
ciursiens  of  the  Huns.  Pulcheria  died 
|ie^hiinfin453.  Leo  I  (457),  a  prince 
praised  by  contemporaiy  authors,  was 
chosen  aucceaBor  orMarcian.  His  expe- 
ditions against  the  Vandals  (467)  were  un- 
succeesfuJ.  His  crandson  Leo  would  have 
succeeded  him,  out  died  a  minor  short- 
ly after  him,  having  named  his  father, 
Zeno,  his  colleague  (474).  The  covero- 
ment  of  this  weak  emperor,  who  was 
iiated  by  his  subjects,  was  disturbed  by 
rebellions  and  internal  disorders  of  the 
en4>ire.  The  Goths  depopulated  the 
provinces  till  their  king  Theodoric  turned 
his  arms  against  Italy  (489).  Ariadne, 
widow  of  Zeno,  raised  the  minister  Anas- 
taaius,  whom  she  married,  to  the  throne 
(491).  The  nation,  once  excited  to  dis- 
contents and  tumults,  could  not  be  entire- 
ly appeased  by  the  alleviation  of  their 
burdens  and  bv  wise  decrees.  The  forces 
of  the  empire,  being  thus  weakened,  could 
not  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  the 
Persians  and  the  barbarians  along  the 
Danube.  To  prevent  their  incursions  in- 
to the  pemnsuia  of  Constantinople,  Anas- 
tasius  built  the  Jof^  ttfoU,  as  it  is  called. 
After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Justin  emperor  (518).  Not- 
withstanding his  low  birth,  he  mamtained 
l)osse8sion  of  the  throne.  Religious  per- 
secutions, which  he  undertook  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  clezgy,  and  various  crimes, 
into  which  he  was  seduced  by  his  nephew 
Justinian,  disgrace  his  reign.  Afler  his 
early  death,  in  521,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  same  Justinian  (q.  v.),  to  whom, 
though  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  the 
Ortai^  many  virtues  of  a  ruler  cannot  be 
denied,  lie  was  renowned  as  a  legisla- 
tor, and  his  rei^  was  distin^uishiS  by 
the  victories  of  his  general  Belisarius ;  but 
how  unable  he  was  to  revive  the  strength 
of  his  empire,  was  proved  by  its  rapid  de- 
cay after  nis  death.  Justin  II,  his  succes- 
sor (565),  was  an  avaricious,  cruel,  weak 
prince,  governed  by  his  wife.  The  Lom- 
bards tore  from  hun  part  of  Italy  (568). 
His  war  vrith  Persia,  for  tlie  possession 
of  Armenia  (570),  was  unsuccessful ;  the 
Avari  plundered  the  provinces  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  violence  of  his  grief  at 
these  misfortunes  deprived  him  of  reason. 
Tiberius,  his  minister,  a  man  of  merit, 
was  declared  Cffisar,and  the  general  Jus- 
tinian conducted  the  war  against  Persia 
with  success.  The  Greeks  now  allied 
themselves,  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
Turks.  Against  his  successor,  'Hberius 
II  (578), the  empress  Sophia  and  thegen- 
eral  Justinian  conspired  in  vain.    From 


the  Avari  the  emperor  purchased  peace , 
from  the  Persians  it  was  extorted  dv  his 
general  Mauritiusor  Maurice  (582).  This 
commander  Tiberius  declared  Caesar  in 
the  same  year.  Mauritius,  mider  other 
circumstancea,  would  have  made  an  ei- 
cellent  monarch,  but,  for  the  times,  he 
wanted  prudence  and  resolution.  He 
Mras  indeoted  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
eastern  frontiers  to  the  gratitude  of  king 
Chosroes  II,  whom,  in  591,  he  restored 
to  the  throne,  from  which  he  had  been 
deposed  by  his  subjects.  Nevertheless, 
the  war  against  the  Avari  was  unsuccess- 
ful, through  the  errors  of  Commentiolus. 
The  army  was  discontented,  and  was  ir- 
ritated, now  by  untimely  severity  and 
parsimony,  and  now  by  timid  indulgence. 
They  finally  proclaimed  Phocas,  one  of 
their  officers,  emperor.  Mauritius  was 
taken  in  his  flight,  and  put  to  death  (602). 
The  vices  of  Phocas,  and  his  incapacity  for 

Sovemment,  produced  the  greatest  disor- 
er  in  the  empire.    HeracUus,  son  of  the 
governor  of  Africa,  took  up  arras,  conquer- 
ed Constantinople,  and  caused  Phocas  to 
be  executed  (610).  He  distinguished  biro- 
self  only  in  the  short  period  of  the  Persian 
war.    During  the  fust  12  yearn  of  his 
reign,  the  Avari,  and  other  nations  of  the 
Danube,  plundered  the  European  prov- 
inces, and  the  Persians  conquered  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt    Having  final- 
ly succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Avari,  he 
marched  against  the  reraans  (682),  and 
defeated  them ;  but,  during  this  time,  the 
Avari,  who  had  renewed  the  war,  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople, 
in  626.    Taking  advantage  of  an  insur- 
rection of  the  subjects  of  Chosroes,  he 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Persia.    By 
the  peace  concluded  with  Siroes  (6^1  he 
recovered  the  lost  provinces  and  the  noly 
cross.     But  the  Arabians,  who,  mean- 
while, had  become  powerful  under  Mo- 
hanmied    and    the   caliphs,    conquered 
Phcenicia,  the  countries  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, Judea,  Syria  and  all  Egypt  (631 — 641). 
Among  his  descendants  there  was  not 
one  able  prince.    He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Constantino  III,  probably  in  con- 
junction with  his  step-brother  Heracleo- 
nas  (641).    The  former  soon  died,  and 
the  latter  lost  his  crown  in  a  rebellion, 
and  was  mutilated.    After  him,  Constana, 
son  of  Constantine,  obtained  the  throne 
(642  j.    His  sanguinary  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, and  the  murder  of  his  brother  Theo- 
dosius  (650),  made  him  odious  to  the  nation. 
The  Arabians,  pursuing  their  conquests, 
to(A  from  him  part  of  Afiica,  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  even  at  sea 
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(653).  Internal  distiurbaiices  obfiged  hini 
to  make  peace.  After  this,  he  left  Con* 
stantinople  (6S9),  and,  in  the  ibUowing 
year,  carried  ou  an  unaucceesfti]  war 
againat  the  Lombards  in  Italv,  in  which 
he  lost  his  hfe,  at  Syracuse  (6601  Gon- 
stantine  IV,  Pogonatus,  son  of  Constans, 
vanquished  his  Syracusan  competitor, 
Meziziua,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  shared  the  government  with  his 
^brothers  Tiberius  and  Heraclius.  The 
Arabians  inundated  all  Africa  and  Sici- 
ly, penetrated  thraufffa  Asia  Minor  into 
Thrace,  and  attacked  Constantinople,  for 
several  successive  years,  by  sea  (669). 
Nevertheless,  he  made  peace  with  them 
on  favorable  terms.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  pay 
a  tribute  (680^  Justinian  II,  his  son  and 
successor,  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Maronites  (685),  but  fought  without  sue- 
cess  against  the  Bulguians  (688)  and 
against  the  Arabians  (692).  Leonitius 
dethroned  this  cruel  prince,  bad  him  mu- 
tilated and  sent  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
(695).  Leonitius  was  dethroned  by  Ap- 
nmar,  or  'Hberius  III  (698),  who  was 
himself  dethroned  by  Trebehus,  king  of 
the  Bulgarians,  who  restored  Justinian  to 
the  throne  (705) ;  but  Philippicus  Barda- 
nes  rebelled  anew  against  him.  Witli 
Justinian  II  the  race  of  Heraclius  was 
extinguished.  The  only  care  of  Philip- 
picus was  the  spreading  of  monotheism, 
whilst  the  Arabians  wasted  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  In  opposition  to  this  prince, 
who  was  univensally  bated,  the  different 
armies  proclaimed  their  leaders  emperors, 
among  whom  Leo  the  Isaurian  obtained 
the  superiority  (713—714).  Leo  repelled 
the  Arabians  from  Constantinople,  which 
they  had  attacked  for  almost  two  years, 
and  suppressed  the  rebellion  excited  by 
Bastlius  and  the  former  emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  From  796,  the  abolition  of  the  wor- 
ship of  images  absorbed  his  attention,  and 
the  Italian  provinces  were  allowed  to  be- 
come a  prev  to  the  Lombards,  while  the 
Arabians  plundered  the  eastern  provinces. 
After  his  death  (741),  his  son  Constantino 
V  ascended  the  throne— a  courageous, 
active  and  noble  prince.  He  vanquished 
his  rebellious  brother-in-law  Artabasdus, 
wrested  ftom  the  Arabians  part  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  and  overcame,  at  last,  the 
Bulgarians,  i^;ainst  whom  he  had  been 
long  unsuccessful  He  died  (775V,  and 
watf  succeeded  by  his  son  Leo  III,  who 
fought  successfully  against  the  Arabians, 
and  this  latter  by  his  son  Constantino  VI 
(780),  whose  imperious  mother,  Irene,  his 
gumdian  and  associate  in  the  government, 
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raised  a  poweriul  pai^  by  the  rastomtioii 
of  the  worship  of  images.  He  endeavor- 
ed, in  vain,  to  free  himself  from  depend- 
ence on  her  and  her  fiivorite,  Stauretius, 
and  died  in  796,  after  having  had  his  eyes 
put  out  The  war  against  the  Arabians 
and  Bulgarians  was  long  continued ; 
aeainst  the  first  it  was  unsuccessfuL 
nnie  design  of  the  empress  to  marry 
Chariemaipie  excited  the  discontent  of 
the  patricians,  who  placed  one  of  their 
own  order,  Nicephorus,  upon  the  throne 
(802).  Irene  died  in  a  monastery.  Ni- 
cephorus became  tributary  to  the  Arabi- 
ans, and  fell  in  tlie  war  against  the  Bul- 
ffarians(811).  Stauratius,  his  son,  was 
deprived  of  the  crown  by  Michael  I,  and 
he,  in  turn,  by  Leo  IV  (813).  Leo  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death  bv  Michael  II 
(626).  During  the  reign  of  the  kitter,  the 
Arabians  conquered  Sicily,  Lower  Italy, 
Crete  and  otlier  countries.  He  prohibit- 
ed the  worship  of  images ;  as  did  also  his 
son  Theophilus.  Theodora,  guardian  of 
his  son  Michael  III,  put  a  stop  to  tlie  dis- 
pute about  images  (Sily  During  a  cruel 
persecution  of  3ie  Manichnans,  the  Ara- 
Dians  devastated  the  Asiatic  provinces. 
The  dissolute  and  extravagant  Michael 
confined  his  mother  in  a  monastery.  The 
government  was  administered,  in  his 
name,  by  Bardas,  his  uncle,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Bardas,  by  Basil,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Michael  (867).  Basil  I, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  867,  was  not 
altogether  a  contemptible  monarch.  He 
died  886.  The  reign  of  his  learned  son, 
Leo  V,  was  not  very  happy.  He  died 
911.  His  son,  Constantino  V  III,  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  a  minor  when  he  succeeded 
his  father,  vras  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  coUeague,  Alexander,  and, 
after  Alexander's  death,  in  912,  under 
that  of  his  mother,  Zoe.  Romanus  La- 
kopenus,  his  general,  obliged  him,  in  919, 
to  share  the  throne  with  him  and  his 
children.  Constantino  subsequently  took 
sole  possession  of  it  again,  and  reigned 
mildly,  but  weakly.  His  son  Romanus 
II  succeeded  him  in  959,  and  fbuffht  suc- 
cessfully ag^ainst  the  Arabians.  To  him 
succeeded,  in  963,  his  general  Nicephorus, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  general, 
John  Zimisces  (970),  who  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Rusrians.  Ba- 
sil II,  son  of  Romanus,  succeeded  this 
good  prince.  He  vanquished  the  Bulga- 
rians and  the  Arabians.  His  brother, 
Constanthie  IX  (1025),  was  not  equal  to 
him.  Romanus  III  became  emperor 
(1028)  by  a  marriage  vrith  Zoe,  flaughter 
of  Consuintine.    This  dissolute  but  able 
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to  be 
to  the 
tbrooe  Mieinel  IV  {liQi\  Michael  V 
ConflttDtiiie  X  (lO^).  Rub- 
I  memwbile  deveatatcd 
tbe  empiie.  Her  mur  Tlieodoim  sue- 
oeeded  ber  on  the  tbrooe  (1053).  iter 
meeemoi,  Micbael  VI  (1056),  was  de- 
tbroned  by  IflBacComDeniw  m  10SS7,  who 
became  a  monk  (1059).  His  auoceaBor, 
Coiwtantine  XI,  Duces,  fbucht  aueceaa- 
fuD^  againat  tbe  Uze&  Eudocia,  bis 
wife,  guaidian  of  bis  soos,  Michael,  An- 
drooiciis  and  Conslantine,  was  intnisled 
with  tbe  administntion  (1067),  married 
Bomanus  IV,  and  brought  bim  the  crown. 
He  carried  on  an  unsuocesBfiil  war  agunst 
tbeTuiks, who  kept  bim  for  sometime 
prisoner.  Michael  VII,  son  of  Coostan- 
tine,  deprired  bim  of  tbe  throne  (1071). 
Micbael  was  dethroned  by  Nicepboms 
III  (1078),  and  tbe  latter  by  Alexius  I, 
Comnenus  (1081^  Under  bis  reign  tbe 
crusades  commenced.  His  son,  J^n  II, 
came  to  tbe  throne  (1118),  and  fought 
with  mat  success  Hputwt  tibe  Turics  wad 
other  barbarians.  'Ae  reign  of  bis  son, 
Manuel  I,  who  succeeded  bim  (1143), 
was,  also,  not  unfoitunate.  His  son,  Alex- 
ius II,  succeeded  (11^),  and  was  dethron- 
ed by  bis  guardian,  Andronicus,  as  was 
tlie  latter  b^  Isaac  (1185).  After  a  reign 
di8turi>ed  mm  without  and  within,  Isaac 
was  dethnmed  by  bis  brother,  Alexius 
Hi  (1195).  The  cnisaden  restored  bim 
and  bis  son,  Alexius  IV ;  but  tbe  seditious 
Constantinopolitans  proclaimed  Alexius 
V,  Duces  Murzupblus,  empermr,  who  put 
Alexius  rV  to  death.  At  the  same  time, 
Isaac  II  died.  Dunne  the  last  reigns, 
the  kings  of  Sicily  bad  made  many  con- 
Quests  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  The 
Latins  now  forced  their  way  to  Constan- 
tinople (1304),  conquered  the  city,  and  re- 
tained it,  together  with  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean territories  of  tbe  empire.  Baldwin 
count  of  Flanders  was  made  emperor, 
Boni&ce  marquis  of  Montferrat  obtained 
Tbessalonica  as  a  kingdom,  and  tbe  Ve- 
netians acquired  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
toiy.  In  Attalia,  Rhodes,  Philadelphia, 
Corinth  and  Epirus,  independent  sove- 
reigns arose.  Theodore  Lascaris  seized 
on  the  Asiatic  provinces,  bore  tbe  title  of 
emperor  at  Nice,  and  was,  at  first,  mote 
powerful  than  Baldwin.  A  descendant 
of  the  Comneni,  named  Mexuu,  establish- 
ed a  prindpality  at  Trebisond,  in  which 
his  great-mndson  John  took  the  title  of 
emperor.  Neither  Baldwin  nor  his  suc- 
cessors were  able  to  secure  the  tottering 
throne.    He  himself  died  in   captivity, 


Ae  BolgBiaM  (1906).  To  idn 
succeeded  Hemy,  bis  brother,  with  Pem^ 
bnitfaer-in-law  of  Henry,  and  his  son 
Robert  (1221).  With  the  exception  of 
Constantinopfe,  all  tbe  remaining  Byzan- 
tine tenitory,  including  Tbessalonica,  was 
conquered  by  John,  empenv  of  Nice. 
Baldwin  I^  brother  of  Robert,  under  the 
guardianship  of  bis  colleague,  John  Bri- 
enne,  kinr  of  Jenisalem,  died  in  1237. 
Michael  Fakeologus,  king  of  Nice,  con- 
quered Constantinople  in  1261,  and  BsJd- 
win  died  in  the  West,  a  private  person. 
The  aovereigns  of  Nice,  up  to  this  pe- 
riod, were  Theodore  Lascaris  (1204); 
John  Duces  Patatzes,  e  good  monarch 
andsucoessAil  wairior  (1222) ;  Theodore 
II,  bis  son  (1259),  who  was  deprived  of 
tbe  crown  by  Michael  Fakeologus  (15)60). 
In  1261,  Micbael  took  Constantinople 
from  tbe  Latins.  He  labored  to  unite 
himself  with  the  Latin  church,  but  bis 
smi,  Andronicus  II  (1282),  renounced  the 
connexion.  Internal  distuibanoee,  and 
foreign  wan,  paiticulariy  with  tbe  Turks, 
threw  tbe  exhausted  empire  into  confu- 
sion. Andronicus  III,  his  gnmdson,  oblig- 
ed bim  to  divide  the  throne  (1322),  and, 
at  length,  wrested  it  entirely  finom  bim. 
Andronicus  died  a  monk  {12SS),  Andro- 
nicus IV,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
same  year,  waced  war  unsuccessful^ 
against  the  Tuiks,  and  died  1341.  His 
son  John  was  obliged  to  share  the  throne 
vrith  his  gtuudian,  John  Cantacuzene, 
during  10  years.  The  son  of  tbe  latter, 
Matthew,  was  also  made  emperor.  But 
John  Cantacuzene  resigned  the  crown, 
and  Matthew  was  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate (1355).  Under  tbe  reign  of  John, 
tbe  Turks  fimt  obtained  a  firm  ibotingin 
Europe,  and  conquered  Gallipobs  (1&7). 
The  family  of  Palieologus,  fix>m  this 
time,  were  gradually  deprived  of  their 
European  territories,  Jputly  by  revolt, 
partiy  by  the  Turks.  The  sultan  Amu- 
rath  took  Adrianople  (1361).  Bajazet 
conquered  almost  au  the  European  prov- 
inces except  Constantinople,  and  oluiged 
John  to  pay  him  tribute.  Tbe  latter  was, 
some  time  after,  driven  out  by  bis  own 
son,  Andronicus,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  second  son,  Manuel  (1391).  Bajazet 
beaieffed  Constantinople,  defeated  an  ar- 
my of  western  warriors,  under  Sigismund, 
near  Nicopolis  (1386),  and  Manuel  was 
obliged  to  place  John,  son  of  Andronicus, 
on  Els  throne.  Timur's  invasion  of  the 
Turkish  provinces  saved  Constantinople 
for  this  time  (1402).  Manuel  then  recov- 
ered his  throne,  anid  regained  some  of  tbe 
kist  provinces  fi»m  tbe  contending  sons 
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of  Bqazet  To  bim  succeeded  his  son 
John  (1435),  whom  Amarath  II  stripped 
of  ail  his  territories  except  CoostsntiiKH 
pie,  and  extorted  a  tribute  fiom  him 
(1444).  To  the  emperor  John  succeeded 
his  brother  Ck>nstantme.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  his  general,  the  Genoese  Justin- 
ian, he  withstood  the  superior  forces  of 
tlie  enemy  with  fiuitless  courage,  and  fell 
in  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
conquest  of  which.  May  99, 1453)  Moham- 
med II  put  an  end  to  tne  Greek  or  Byzan- 
tine empire.  In  1461,  David  Comnenus, 
emperor  of  Trebisond,  submittBd  to  him, 
and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  put  to 
death.    (See  ComutnL) 

BrsAifTiffK  HisToaiufs;  a  series  of 
Crreek  authors^  whose  works  relate  to  the 
histoiy  of  the  lower  Greek  empire,  fiom  the 
fburth  century  until  the  ccmquest  of  Con- 
stantinople liy  the  Turin,  and  to  the  Turit- 
ish  histoiy  until  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Theseauthorsdisplaythefiuiltsofa 
degenerate  period;  but  th^  contain, also, 
the  relics  of  former  ezeelleiiee.  They  are 
the  priacinal  source  of  the  history  of  the 
decay  of  Uie  Roman  empire,  and  a  coirect 
deliBeaticii  of  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  modem  Greeks  requires  an  inti- 


aequamtanee  with  them,  of  which 
IFABSedeVilloisoa  is  an  example.  They 
coBtain,  besides,  an  inexhanstible  store  of 
maseriah  rehttive  to  the  great  luigralioB 
of  the  nations,  and  the  new  politicwl  sys- 
tem to  whidi  it  gave  rise  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  in  Eariipe,  and  iflustratife  of 
eederiasdcal  history.  These  too  much 
neglected  audiors  hare  been  coHected  in 
an  edy«ion,  pufahshed  at  Paris— Cbfpu* 
iSBcnbfamsft  KitoriiB  Bmrntmrn  (Paris^ 
royid  press,  1645—1703, 33  vob.) ;  reprint 
ed  at  Venice,  with  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  works  (1799—1733),  and  ej^lamed 
by  several  French  scholan,  particularly 
liy  Du  Canse,  who  have  rendered  great 
service  by  meir  commentaries  and  glos- 
saries. These  coUectknis,  however,  ars 
rarely  to  be  found  complete.  Hase  has 
enlai^^  the  list  of  these  writers,  by  his 
edition  of  Leo  Diaeomu  (Lnmi  DuKom 
CaloensiB HUUnria,  elc,  e  BibLRegiamme 
nrimuminlAaeemeditLilL  C.B.HMe,Par- 
B,  1819,  folio),  which,  in  form  and  the  value 
of  the  contents,  approaches  the  great  Paris 
edition.  He  has  promised,  also,  to  pubUsh 
Paettait.  Stritter,  keeper  of  the  royal  ar- 
chivea  at  Moscow,  under  Paul,  has  prov- 
ed, by  an  excellent  extract  (Memorim  Pop* 
tilonpn  md  DtmMum,  Pmdmn  Euiimtm^ 
Prnhdem  MaoUtkmy  Man  Cagpimm  et  imk 
ad  Sgptorfiisiiesi  IneoUntium,  Pe* 

,  177I--79!,  4  vols.,  4to.),  tbair  im- 


portance as  sourees  of 
histDiy.  Four  of  them  form  a  continued 
histoiy  of  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the 
year  1470,  vis.:  1.  Zonaras;  3.  Nioetaa 
Acmninatus  Choniates;  3.  Nicephorus 
Grefforas ;  4.  Laonicus,  or  Nicholas  Chal- 
condvh»  of  AthensL  The  other  authon, 
who  have  treated  only  single  ports  of  the 
Byzantine  history,  aro  almost  all  to  be 
found  in  the  CarpuB  ByxanHnmi^  which 
appeared  at  Paris,  in  1648,  fiom  the  royal 
press,  in  three  splendid  folio  volumes. 
The  most  remarkable  among  these  are  in 
chronological  order:  1.  Procopiusof  C»- 
sarea,  rhetorician  at  Constantinople.  We 
have  from  him  eight  books  of  nistories^ 
viz.,  Ptrnca,  in  four  hooka,  and  Gol^bteo, 
in  four  books,  published  separately  by 
H^schel  (Augsburg,  1607);  and  Secret 
History  (Anudoia},  in  nine  books  (in 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  his  font  work,  he  shows  himself  very 
kiiinieal  to  the  emperor  Justinian),  ouIh 
Ibhed  by  Reinhard,at  Erlanoen  and  Leip- 
■c  (1753).— 3.  Agathias,  a&r  the  death 
(^Justinian,  wrote  an  account  of  his  reicn, 
m  five  books,  pufafished  at  Paris  (1660, 
folio).-^  Theophykct  of  Egypt  We 
have  fiom  him  a  history  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  in  eight  books»  to  604  (raris, 
1644). — 4.  Nicephonia,  patriarch  of  Con- 
standnople,  who  has  left  several  learned 
theological  writmgs.  HisBrmartiimA»- 
Urtettm  extends  mm  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Maurice  to  770  (Venice,  l759yrS, 
ioh.  S^litzes  held  several  offices  at  Con- 
stantinople. We  have  fiom  him  an  abridg- 
ment or  history,  from  811  to  the  time 
of  Isaac  Comnenus  (1057.)  It  appeared 
in  a  Latin  transbtion  (Venice,  1570).  The 
same  work  he  continued  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  Comnenus,  1061.  The  con- 
tinuation is  yet  in  manuscript— 6.  Anna 
Comnena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ius I,  died  about  1150.  She  wrote  an 
dfieziot,  or  a  WMk  on  the  history  of  her 
fitther,  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  15  books, 
edited  by  Hdschel  in  Augsbun,  1610.  (A 
more  complete  edition,  Paris,  1651,  folio). 
—7.  Geoige  Acropolita,  a  statesman  in 
Comtantinople,  wrote  an  abridgment  of 
the  Byaantine  histoiy,  fiom  the  capture  of 
Constantino]^  by  the  Latins,  19C4,  to  its 
roeaptuie,  ld60  (Paris,  1651)^-8.  Geoige 
Pachymer  held  high  offices  m  church  and 
stale  in  Constantinople.  He  wrote  Byasan- 
tine  H»tory,  in  thirteen  Books,  fiom  the 
ffirth  of  Michael  Palnologus,  1158,  to  1308 
(Fiankfoit,  1568,  folio)^  John  Canta- 
cuzenus,  the  emperor,  is  the  author  of 
Bysantine  History,  in  four  Books,  from 
1^10-44  (Paris,  1645).— la  Geoige  Co- 
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diocBi  intendant  of  the  palioe  in  CoDfllaii- 
tinmta.  We  have  fifom  bim  several  woiks 
mi  tne  antiquities  of  Constantinople.  The 
most  important  of  them  is  On  the  Offices 
and  Services  appertaining  to  the  Court 
and  the  Church  of  Constantinople  (Paris, 
1618,  folio).— 11.  ConstantinusPorphyro- 
gennetus,  or  Porphyrogenneta,  emperor, 
wrote  the  life  of  his  grandfather  Basilius 
Macedo,  edited  by  John  Meursius.  We 
have  also  a  work  of  his  on  government, 
written  for  his  son,  and  on  the  provinces  of 
the  ESastem  and  Western  Empire,  besides 
other  writings  and  collections.  The  most 
important  treats  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Byzantine  court.  It  was  edited  by  Leich 
and  Reiske  (Leipeic,  1751--^  3  vols.).— 

13.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
Duces  wrote  a  Byzantine  history,  from 
1341  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos,  1463^ia 
Anselm  Banduri,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
left  an  extensive  work  on  the  antiquities 
of  Constantinople,  in  which  several  works 
of  more  ancient  writers  are  contained.^ — 

14.  Peter  Gilles.  From  him  we  have 
three  books  on  the  Thradan  Bosphorus, 
and  four  books  on  the  topography  and 
antiquities  of  Constantinople. — 15.  Zosi- 
mus  wrote  a  Roman  history,  in  six  books, 
fitmi  Augustus  to  Honorius.  This  work 
is  of  particular  importance  for  the  later 
epochs;  published  by  Reitmeyer (Leipeic, 
1)^84).— 16.  George  Phranza  died,  after 
the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in  a  mon- 
astery of  Coriu.  We  have  from  him 
a  chronicle  of  the  Byzantine  history,  in 
four  books,  from  1401—77,  published  by 
Alter  (Vienna,  1796). 

A  new  and  highly-improved  edition  of 
this  important  collection  was  commenced, 
in  18SKI,  by  that  distinguished  scholar, 
Mr.  Niebubr,  to  be  publmbed  by  Weber, 
the  well-known  bookseller  at  Bonn  in 
Germany.  Three  volumes  of  this  edition, 
in  octavo,  have  been  received  in  the  U. 
States^  and  will  fully  justify  the  high  ex- 
pectations entertained  by  the  learned  of 
this  Herculean  undertaking.  By  a  sin- 
gular concurrence  of  circumstances,  the 
college  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  hap- 
pens to  be  possessed  of  a  valuable  manu- 
script of  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
Michael  Glycas,  which,  as  we  are  infbim- 
ed  by  a  (^ntleman  who  has  cursorily 
examined  it,  appean  never  to  have  been 
collated,  and  wiU  fiimish  several  various 
recuftf^  of  importance  in  the  emendation 
of  the  text  This  MS.  m  one  of  a  numbcar 
purohased  in  Constantinople,  and  brought 
to  the  U.  Stales  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Ev- 
erett, in  the  year  1819,  and  a  particular 
account  of  which  is  given  by  him  in  the 


Memoin  of  the  American  Academy,  voL 
4,  p.  413.  It  is  on  parchinent,and  issup- 
posed  to  have  been  written  as  eariy  as  toe 
13th  century.  A  collation  of  it  m  now 
begun,  as  we  are  informed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  transmitted  to  the  learned 
editor  in  Germany. 

BrzAifTiNE  School  of  Aet.  After 
Constantine  the  Great  had  made  the 
ancient  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man empue,  and  ornamented  that  city, 
vdiich  was  called  after  him,  vrith  all  the 
treasures  of  Grecian  art,  a  new  peri- 
od copimenced  in  the  histoiy  of  art. 
From  this  time  it  became  subservient  to 
Christianity,  as  the  relicion  of  the  state. 
All  the  productions  of  heathen  artists, 
which  formed  suitable  ornaments  for 
Christian  cities  and  temples,  were  now 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  art  began,  by  slow  degrees,  to 
rise  horn  its  degeneracy,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  Cbiistuuiity.  At  the  time  when 
Constantino  converted  Byzantium  into  an 
imperial  residence,  splendor  and  ornament 
haa  already  supplanted  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  taste.  Asiatic  luxury  had  become 
IMredominant,  and  this  laid  more  stresa  on 
richness  of  material  and  decoration  than 
on  purity  of  conception.  Architecture, 
which  adorned  the  forvm  t^tugvsteumf  in 
Byzantium,  vrith  a  fourfold  colonnade, 
and  created  splendid  cvtmb,  imperial  pal- 
aces, baths,  tneatree  and  porticoes,  pre- 
served, for  a  long  time,  the  grand  Ibrms 
of  classic  times,  and  deviated  fiiMn  them 
slowly  and  gradually,  at  first  in  the  Cbri»- 
tian  churehes,  as  a  model  for  wluch  Jua- 
tinian  built  the  chinch  of  St  So|rfiia,  and 
decorated  it  vrith  Oriental  magnifioence, 
in  537.  But,  even  in  arehitecture,  the 
costliness  and  color  of  the  marble  was 
soon  considered  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  proportion  of  the  parts  and  the 
distribution  of  the  columns.  There  are, 
however,  as  late  as  the  ninth  century,  ad- 
mirable works  of  Greek  arehitecture,  par- 
ticulariy  those  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
and  Justinian.  This  period  was  still  leas 
fovorable  to  the  simplicity  of  sculpture. 
The  mytholo^  of  ancient  Greece  affi>rd- 
ed  sacred  subjects  to  the  statuary.  Groda 
appeared  in  the  human  form,  and  the 
human  figure,  in  the  Grecian  model,  was 
raised  to  the  classical  ideaL  On  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
sculpture  was  confined  to  the  imitation 
of  nature;  afterwards  to  portraits,  and 
to  mere  purposes  of  ornament ;  for  Chris- 
tianity is  averse  to  sensible  representatiotis 
of  the  Divinity.  Statues  of  emperora^  of 
great  statesmen  and  getaerals,  beoune  the 
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•idMets  of  tlw  woApbofTf  ai 
viSffVo  have  prea  nee  to  the  iotrodue* 
tkm  of  the  wonhip  <^  imagw  in  the 
OlirMCnia  dnirehefli  ainee  the  ciutoni  of 
enetng  moBumeBlB  and  itatues  to  the 
emperoiBy  and  diBdnguisbed  biabopa,  waa 
extended  to  maityn  and  aaints,  and  waa 
aikerwania  followed  by  the  aupentitioua 
woiahip  of  thexn.  (See  Jbonoctoto.) 
Though  hnagea  of  this  kiiid  became  more 
fiequeot  in  the  third  and  fouith  centuiiea, 
there  were  yet  many  Christian  teachen, 
who,  like  Tertullian  (q.  v.),  at  an  early 
period,  deelaied  the  nne  ana  inventiona 
of  the  devil,  and  the  mpui  statues  po»> 
aesBed  by  demons.  This  supentition 
often  caused  the  destniction  of  the  noblest 
scatues  of  the  Grecian  cods  by  popular 
Tiolenoe.  It  waa  not  QntiT  after  many  diffi* 
cuhies,  that,  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
wonhip  of  imagea  was  established  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  after  that  time  appear- 
ed the  first  known  traces  of  Chrutiatt 
sculpture  and  painting  in  the  East  But 
eren  those  statues,  to  which  sculpture  was 
now  confii^  no  loiuer  diq»layed  the 
freedom  and  dignity  ofancient  art  The 
pride  of  the  emperors  demanded  statues 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  long  as  their  trees- 
uiy,  filled  by  exhausting  their  subjects, 
could  supply  them.  Imaaes  of  bronze 
and  marbfe  were  despised.  And  bow 
seldom  could  the  aitist  be  inspired  by  his 
suknect,  when  flattery  erected  monuments 
and  busts  to  the  most  worthless  of  men!  It 
was  natural,  that,  with  the  loss  of  elevated 
sulijecta,  the  <figiiitv  of  art  should  be  lost 
in  petty  tecfanical  details.  Heyne,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  later  works  of  art,  under 
the  Byzantine  emperors  {ConmeniaL  Soe, 
G^itUf^^  vol.  xi),  ODserves,  that  the  rej^re- 
sentations  of  the  emperors,  of  distinj^uish- 
ed  men,  or  of  saints,  were  uniform  m  fig- 
ure and  cbaracten  Hie  vestiges  of  genius 
were  nowhere  seen  in  fiee  creations  and 
ideal  forms,  m  the  desire  of  truth  and 
expression.  From  the  time  of  Justinian 
dovmwards,  the  true  measure  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  outlines,  were  so  munh  neglected,  that 
the  representations  became  constantly 
more  like  masks,  spectres  and  monsters. 
The  old  Roman  fooes  were  seldom  rep- 
resmted:  the  forms  appeared  to  belong 
to  ouite  another  race-— to  some  new  nation ; 
ana  it  was  often  neoessanr  to  write  the 
names  under  them.  In  the  perspective 
of  the  figures  no  rules  were  observed.  It 
became,  at  this  time,  the  m§t  object  to 
imitate  the  costiv  robes  or  tiie  emperets, 
bishops,  and  other  noble  persons,  who 
grafified  their  vanttv  not  sttly  with  puiple 


ganneata,  but  b^  the  extimvagaat  tMe  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  whidi  were 
worn  in  long  pendants  ftom  the  ear,  in 
braceleis  and  m  neeklaoea.  The  v^iole 
mantle  was  often  caraished  with  precious 
stones,  and  round  the  edge  ran  a  double 
row  of  pearls.  Such  garments  the  empe- 
ron  used  to  change  several  times  a  day. 
As  such  exterior  ornaments  are  ftxreign 
fit>m  Bculpture,  which  prefers  the  naked 
figure,  or  a  siimile  drepery,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  production  of  statues  ceased 
so  soon.  In  the  lists  of  Byzantine  works 
<^  sculpture  given  by  authors  oi  the  first 
centcuies,  there  are  no  imam  of  Christ, 
no  statues  of  apostles  and  sauris.  Instead 
of  them,  we  find  only  crucifixes,  painted, 
or  ornamented  with  mosaic  work.  If 
there  were  any  such  images  in  earlier 
times,  they  must  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  time  of  the  Iconoclasts  (q.  v.),  as  was 
the  case  with  the  bronze  statue  of  Christ, 
near  that  of  Constantme,  which  was  de- 
molished by  Leo,  the  general  destroyerof 
images,  and  the  representations  of  the 
€^00^  Shqikardj  praaied  by  Euaebius,  and 
that  of  I>sfii<<  mofw  <fte  Iiisiu,  with  which 
Conatantine  adornM  the  public  fountains. 
An  image  of  the  Savior,  surrounded  by 
angels,  and  worked  in  mosaic,  is  described 
by  Photius.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
images  of  two  angels  upon  the  forum  of 
Constsntine,  the  representation  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  bronze  statue  of  Moses,  with 
which  Justinian  is  said  to  have  ornament- 
ed the  eurte,  and  that  of  Solomon,  of  an 
eariier  date.  According  to  Euaebius,  the 
roof  of  the  palace  in  Constantinople  was 
also  decorated  vrith  rich  mosaics  of  gold 
and  costly  stones,  representing  scenes 
fimn  the  passion  of  Christ ;  and  another, 
which  Justinian  erected,  in  Chalcis,  con- 
tained representations  of  events  m  the 
war  against  the  Vandals.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated of  all  the  mosaics  in  the  interior 
of  St  Sophia's  chureh  in  Constantinople 
has  been  preserved  in  fragments  to  mod- 
em times.  The  taste  of  those  times  in- 
clined, in  general,  more  to  mosaic  works 
than  to  sculpture;  because  the  former 
were  rendered  attractive  by  the  costliness 
and  colors  of  the  stones.  Sculpture  was 
empk>yed  particulariv  in  ornamenting  al- 
tars, tabernacles,  holv  vessels  and  urns, 
which  were  made  of  the  most  precious 
marble.  The  art  of  engraving  on  stones 
was  also  long  preserved.  In  the  art  of 
painting,  which  was  imitated  in  mosaic, 
the  taste  of  this  age  was  the  same  as  in 
sculpture— pleased  vrith  gold  and  lively 
cok>rs,  but  careless  about  truth  of  repre- 
sentation, and  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
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eooceptioii.  The  fint  genn  of  a  Cbriitian 
style  of  ait  was^  however,  developed  in 
me  Byzantine  picturea.  The  ideal  rep- 
resentations of  human  figures,  which  the 
ancient  Grecian  artists  ^d  exhibited  in 
their  master-works,  were  necessarily  siven 
up  by  Christian  artists:  another  ideal  was 
to  be  formed,  which  should  not  recall  the 
odious  features  of  paganism.  But  the 
ideal  of  tlie  Savior,  or  the  mother  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  apostles,  could  be  formed  only 
by  degrees.  The  artists,  who  had  nothing 
real  Sad  material  before  them,  but  were 
obliged  to  find,  in  their  own  imaginations, 
concepdons  of  the  external  appearance  of 
sacred  penons^  could  give  but  feeble 
sketches  of  their  ideas  by  means  of  their 
imperfeet  art  In  their  representations  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles,  thev  finally  adopt- 
ed the  national  features  or  the  Jews.  In 
the  figure,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
countenance,  they  imitated  the  external 
appearance  of  some  revered  bishop^  The 
bands  were  often  lifted,  as  in  blessing,  or 
one  hand  was  laid  upon  the  breast,  or 
holding  a  book.  Thus  the  figures  of  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  church  were 
first  represented  in  paintings.  They  were 
also  exhibited  in  mosaic,  but  not  in  mar- 
ble. Christian  subjects,  indeed,  are  gen- 
erally more  suited  to  painting,  which  fives 
the  outward  expression  of  the  mind,  by 
means  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colors, 
than  to  sculpture,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
elevates  the  external  form  to  a  kind  of 
spiritual  dignity.  As  the  artists  cared  but 
little  for  a  &ithful  imitation  of  nature,  but 
were  satisfied  with  repeating  what  was 
once  acknowledged  as  successfiil,  it  is  not 
strange  that  certain  forms,  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  some  celebrated  artists, 
and  ajpproved  by  the  taste  of  the  time, 
should  be  made,  by  convention,  and  with- 
out regard  to  truth  and  beauty,  general 
models  of  the  human  figure,  and  be  trans- 
mitted as  such  to  succeeding  times.  In 
his  treatise  on  the  continuation  of  the 
arts  in  Constantinople  {Comment,  Soe^ 
GUivng^  vol.  xiii),  Heyne  remarks,  that  art 
continued  to  be  exercised  here,  as  far  as 
it  consists  in  mechanical  skill,  in  the  use 
uf  instruments,  in  particular  rules  and 
general  precepts ;  but  taste,  and  a  sense 
for  tnith  and  simple  beauty,  liad  vanished. 
Delicacy,  elegance  and  gracefulness  in 
desiffn,  proportion  of  parts,  harmony  of 
tlie  figures,  and  beauty  of  form,  were  lost 
The  artists  did  not  even  aim  at  an  accu- 
rate representation,  but  were  contented 
with  rude  and  general  outlines,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  coins  of  the  time.  These  de- 
ibnned  and  meagre  figures  were  slavishly 


copied,  and  labor  was  hvished  on  ooid^, 
and  often  tasteless,  ornaments.  A  oertam 
propensity  to  the  grotesque  prevailed, 
even  in  architecture.  The  innuence  of 
ancient  worics  of  art  continually  decreased 
as  their  number  was  diminiriied  by  the 
vif^enees  of  war,  by  superadtion,  by  ava- 
rice, and  by  the  hand  or  time.  Most  of  the 
then  existing  woriLS  of  anticjuity  perished 
in  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  during 
the  crusades  of  1904  and  1261 ;  and  thus 
tl>e  city  had  long  been  deprived  of  its 
most  beautiful  omamentB,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  in  1453^— This  was, 
in  general,  the  state  of  art  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  Its  influence  has  be«a  felt 
ever  since ;  in  earlier  times,  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  imperial  residence  in  the' 
East  with  the  Western  Empire,  and  after- 
wards by  commercial  intercoiuse  and  the 
crusades. — Let  us  first  consider  this  con- 
nexion of  the  lower  Greek  art  with  the 
west  of  Europe,  and,  m  particular,  with 
Italy.  Accoroing  to  Sdeglitz  (on  German 
Architecture),  the  character  or  the  lower 
Greek  architecture  was  tranquillity  and 
simplicity,  originating  fifom  poverty  of 
ideas  and  materials,  and  terminating  in 
heaviness.  But  this  architecture,  which 
prevailed  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  preserved  the  seeo,  fiK>m  which,  in 
later  tunes,  a  new  and  better  style  ^[ftrunc 
up.  Constantinople  became  a  school  of 
architecture,  fix>m  which  artists  issued  to 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  &r  as 
Britain,  to  erect  churches  after  the  model 
of  St  Sophia.  They  also  penetrated  into 
the  countries  of  the  East,  introducing 
their  art  amon^^  the  Arabians,  who  applied 
it  to  the  erecuon  of  their  mosques,  and 
among  the  Moors  m  Spain,  who  formed 
their  own  style  from  it  The  lower 
Greek  or  Byzantine  style  kept  itself  |Hue 
and  uncorrupted  in  Italy,  under  the  Lom- 
bards, as  well  as  under  the  Goths,  whose 
artists  came  fix>m  the  East ;  and  thence  it 
spread,  during  the  reign  of  Chariemagne, 
to  Germany,  Gaul  and  England.  The 
stylo  of  architecture  introduced  by  Char- 
lemagne into  Germany,  was  a  comipdon 
of  that  prevailing  hi  the  lower  Greek 
empire,  fix>m  which,  together  with  the 
Aral)ian  and  Gennan  style,  sprang  the  true 
German  or  Gothic  architecture,  which 
flourished  fix>m  the  13th  to  the  16th  <:eo- 
tury.  (^eArchiiecturt^IRsUnvof.)  The 
haiso-rduvos  on  the  oldest  churches  in 
Germany,  and  some  pictures  in  theni,  stiU 
show  the  traces  of  the  lower  Grecian  art. 
There  are  also  to  be  found  m  Gori  (e.  g., 
Difjtyckj  vol.  3,  p.  33  and  270,  tab.  iv  aud 
xxiii)  and  Ciampini  (Vgt.  Mommenl^  part 
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ii,  p.  104,  tab.  xzix),  representatioiui  of 
Italian  and  Gallic  sculpture,  which,  in 
their  drapeiy,  ornaments  and  architectural 
forms,  betray  a  Byzantine  origin.  In  re- 
sard  to  painting,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Byzantines  for  the  preservation  of  some 
portion  of  its  ancient  excellence.  As,  in 
the  early  period  of  Christianity,  Grecian 
and  Roman  art,  in  general,  dinered  but 
Kttle,  since  both  sprung  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  art,  so,  in  pawting,  no  striking 
difference  is  to  be  observed  between  them. 
They  became,  however,  constantly  more 
and  more  distinct,  In  later  times,  as  Greece 
and  Italy  became  more  and  more  separat- 
ed. Short,  thick  bodies,  stiff  and  forced  at- 
titudes, exag^ration  of  the  characteristic 
parts,  in  particular  of  the  eves,  faces  con- 
tracted above  and  bread  below,  and  mark- 
ed with  overchaned  tints,  short  thick 
hair,  highly-arched  eyebrows,  awkward 
drapery,  loaded  with  unnatural  folds,  dis- 
tinguish the  Greek  pictures  as  far  back 
as  tne  fiflh  century.  The  better  paintings, 
which  are  found  particularly  m  maiiu- 
scrqits,  show  a  neat,  accurate  and  diligent 
execution.  When  art  declined  in  Italy, 
particularly  in  the  ninth  century,  painting 
was  still  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  who, 
driven  from  home  by  the  disputes  con- 
cerning imaj;e8,  carried  it  into  Italy  and 
other  countries,  and  adorned  the  churches 
there.  Thus  the  lower  Greek  or  Byzan- 
,  tine  school  was  the  mother  of  the  old 
Italian  school,  and  of  the  lower  Rhenish, 
which  preceded  the  German.  The  rela- 
tion of  both  is  seen  in  the  similarity  of 
the  Italian  pictures  to  those  of  the  lower 
Rhenish  school.  According  to  the  com- 
mon statement,  several  Grecian  artists 
passed  over  into  Italy,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  centuiy,  and  adorned  the 
churches  of  Florence  and  Venice  with 
their  works.  These  were  joined  by  the 
Italian  artists,  who  founded,  in  the  13th 
century,  a  school  of  art  and  painting  (see 
Balian  Jhi),  which,  in  its  developement, 
acquired  a  peculiar  character,  distmguish- 
ed^  beauty  both  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution. The  lower  Rhenish  school,  how- 
ever, which  is  also  called  the  schind  qf 
OAoenty  as  it  flourished  chiefly,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  centuries,  in  the  city  of 
Cologne,  appears  to  have  retained  still 


more  closely  the  Byzantine  character 
than  the  Italian  did,  since  there  are  tra- 
ces of  it  even  in  the  later  Cterman  school, 
exhibited  in  the  symmetrical  and  pyram- 
idal grouping  of  the  objects,  in  the  close 
drapery,  and  m  the  love  of  ornament  and 
splendor,  shown  particularly  in  the  golden 
back-grounds.  The  collection  of  the 
brothers  Boisser^e  (q.  v.)  contains  the 
most  excellent  works  of  this  school.  John 
Van  Eyck  first  set  the  example  of  a  more 
individual  representation  of  natural  ob- 
jects, in  opposition  to  the  general  repre- 
sentations of  the  k)wer  Greek,  and  the 
ideal  style  of  the  old  Roman  schooL  More 
exact  accounts  are  wanting  of  the  historic 
cal  coniiexi<m  of  the  lower  Rhenish  and 
of  the  old  Italian  school  with  the  Byzan- 
tine style  of  art  (On  the  earlier  times  of 
the  Byzantine  art,  see  Hitteire  de  PJti  par 
Us  Mcmmtns  dantia  »a  D4eadenu  au 
lAme  SiecUyjuamira  ton  RawuoeUenunt  <m 
16me;  Paris,  1810,  folio). 

Byzantium  (fix>m  its  original  founder, 
Byzas),  lying  on  the  Thracian  Bosphoms, 
on  a  triangular  promontoiy,  the  present 
CcnHaniiMpley  even  in  ancient  tunes  a 
flourishing  city,  vras  at  first  a  Megarian 
colony,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  and 
embellished  by  the  Milesians  and  other 
Greeks.  Near  it  was  a  small  bay  of  the 
Propontis,  called  KeraSf  forming  three 
harbors.  The  situation  of  B.  was  highly 
&vorab]e  to  trade,  and  gave  it  the  com- 
mand of  the  commerce  of  otiber  nations 
in  the  Black  sea,  and  the  oppormnity  of 
imposing  tolls  and  duties.  These  circum- 
stances increased  the  resources  of  the 
city ;  but  it  sufiered  much  fi!om  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Thraciaiis,Bithyiiians^  Gauls, 
and  even  the  Greeks.  It  was  severely 
treated  in  the  PeloponnesiaD  war,  but 
afterwards  rose  again,  and,  under  the  em- 
perors, was  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. From  the  time  of  Constantino,  it 
was  the  second  city  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  residence  of  the  emperor, 
who  endeavored  to  give  it  the  splendor 
of  old  Rome.  It  was,  like  Rome,  divided 
into  14  districts ;  had  an  amphitheatre,  a 
Roman  forum,  a  circus,  and  a  multitude 
of  splendid  buildings  and  statues,  some 
of  which  had  been  brought  fifom  Rome. 
(See  CwMkuOifwpU.) 
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C,  Tu  tbhd  letter  of  the  alfihebet  in 
most  of  the  Europeen  dialects.  ''In  Eng* 
Usb,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  ''it  ini|[fat  well  have 
been  spared,  for  it  has  no  peculiar  sound." 
It  has  the  simple  power  of  i,  before  a, 
0,  Uy  and  most  of  the  consonants;  and 
the  power  of  #,  before  ty  i,  y.  The 
Greeks  had  no  c  in  their  alphabet,  and 
they  supplied  the  use  of  it  in  Romaa 
words  bY  K  or  z,  as  the  Romans  often 
indicated  the  iapoa  and  mgmOj  in  G^k 
word^  by  a  e.  The  eariier  Romans  also 
used  it  in  man^  words  which  were  at  a 
later  period  written  with  a  |f ;  as,  UewncM 
for  kgwnti.  This  renders  it  probable  that 
it  was  originally  the  Greek  gamma^  as  the 
form  of  the  lettera,  in  ancient  inscriptions, 
is  very  similar.  The  Roman  g  was  in- 
vented, according  to  Plntarch,  by  Spurius 
Carvilius.  Q  and  C  are  often  inter- 
changed on  monuments:  thus  we  find 
qVM€[^CFM,ciMUfoTowUdie.  Its 
arithmetkalsi^ification8,ana  its  principal 
uses  in  abbreviations,  have  been  explained 
in  the  article  .^Mreviflii(mf(q.  v.).  Onmed- 
ala,  it  stands  for  msn^r  names  of  perscMis, 
as,  Cmmry  Cedus^  CoMtiu,  &c. ;  of  ofticerB, 
aa,  onuor,  contui;  of  cities,  as,  CaMagOj 
&C. ;  also  for  etset,  cwitM^  eototita,  c^hSn^ 
<%mw,  eadroy  Cfreentit.  In  the  calen- 
dars and  fuH^  it  denoted  the  davs  in 
which  the  ommfia  might  be  held.  In  tri'- 
ala,  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  given 
by  writing  on  a  little  cube  or  die  ((esMm) 
the  initial  C,  eoMfemne,  A,  abaolv^  or  N  L, 
mm  UqueL  For  this  reason,  Cicero  (pro 
Mil.  6.)  calls  C,  HtUrairittU,  and  A,  UUera 
Mdtifam.— C,  in  music ;  the  name  of  that 
note  in  the  natural  major  mode,  to  which 
Guide  applied  the  monosyllable  ^  but 
which  has  long  since  been  lelinouished 
by  the  Italians  for  that  of  <b,as  softer  and 
more  vocal.  C  sometimes,  in  Italian  mu- 
sic, stands  for  confe,  as  O  1.  canto  prim: 
It  stands,  likewise,  when  illaoed  at  the 
cle^  for  common  time,  ana,  with  a  line 
run  through  it  perpendicularly,  for  cut 
time,  or  a  quicker  land  of  movement 

Cabal;  the  infamous  English  ministry 
under  Charles  II  (q.  v.),  which  consisted 
of  five  men  fomous  for  their  intrij^es — 
Chffi^rd,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arhngton, 
and  Lauderdale,  whose  initial  letters  form 


this  word.  (Buniet,Oi9n7%Re9,wfti.l679L) 
Some  think  the  use  of  the  word  coboh 
to  denote  an  intrigue,  or  a  body  of  in- 
triffuerB,  is  derived  from  this  circumstance. 
«« Never,"  says  Hume  Jch.  65),  *•  was  there  a 
more  dangerous  ministry  in  England,  nor 
one  more  noted  for  pernicious  connsels. 
Ashley  (more  known  as  the  eari  ofShaftes- 
bury),  bold,  ambitious,  eloquent,  insinuat- 
ing, subtle,  united  great  indusby  vrith  a 
sound  judgment  of  oosiness  and  of  men. 
Buckingham,  with  the  advantages  of  a 
gmcefiil  person,  high  rank,  splendid  for- 
tune, and  a  livelv  wit,  but  without  pru- 
dence or  principle,  sacrificing,  in  turn, 
himor  to  interest,  interest  to  j^asure,  and 
pleasure  to  caprice,  dissipated  his  fortune, 
and  ruined  his  health,  by  his  riot  and  de- 
bauchery, and  destroyed  his  character,  in 
public  hfo,  bv  his  want  of  secrecy  and 
constancy.  Lauderdale,  tyrannical,  am- 
bitious, implacable,  insolent,  yet  abj|ect, 
had  a  great  ascendency  over  the  king. 
Cliftbrd,  daring,  impetuous,  jet  artftil,  and 
elo<|uent,  and  Ariingtxm,  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity, without  courage  or  integrity,  were, 
secretly,  Catholics.  Shaftesbury  was  at 
once  a  deist,  and  addicted  to  astrology ; 
Lauderdale  a  bigoted,  and,  earlier,  a  ftiri- 
ous  Presbyterian.** 

Cabal;  a  beverage  made  in  Portugal, 
by  bruiaing  90  pounds  of  raisms,  and  sat- 
urating them  vrith  white  wine  during  3 
months.  The  mixmre  is  rich,  clear  and 
agreeable. 

Cabala,  or  Cabbala,  (i  e.  anA  tradi- 
fion),  is  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  some- 
times the  doctrines  of  the  profrfiets,  some- 
times the  traditions  of  tneir  anceetinrs, 
sometimes,  and  most  commonly,  their 
mvstical  philosophy.  The  opinions  of 
scholars  respectmg  the  origin  of  the 
cabalistic  philosofMiy  are  very  varion& 
The  Jews  derive  the  cabalistic  mysteries 
fi!om  the  most  ancient  times  of  their  na- 
tion, nay,  even  fifom  Adam  himselC  Bat, 
although  a  secret  doctrine  existed  among 
the  Henrews  in  the  earliest  ages,  this  had 
reference  merely  to  religious  worship. 
The  origin  of  the  j^hilosophical  eoMo  n 
to  be  sought  for  in  Egypt,  and  dates  fifom 
the  times  of  Simeon  Schetachides,  who 
conveyed  it  ftom  Egypt  to  Palestine.    It 
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was  fint  committed  to  writing  in  the  9d 
centuiy,  that  it  might  not  be  lost  with  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Later 
expositors  have  mingled  with  it  much 
foreign  matter.  The  cabala  is  divided 
into  the  sjrmbolicai  and  the  real.  The 
symbolical  portion  treats  principally  of 
letters,  to  wnich  it  gives  mystical  signifi- 
cation&  The  real,  which  Is  opposed  to  the 
symbolical,  and  comprehends  doctrines, 
is  divided  into  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical. The  aim  of  the  theoretical  is  to 
explain  the  Holy  Scriptures  according 
to  the  secret  traditions,  and  to  form  there- 
fiom  a  philosophical  system  of  metaphys- 
ics, physics  and  pneumatology.  The  prac- 
tical portion,  on  the  other  hand,  pretends 
to  teach  the  art  of  performing;  miracles, 
and  that  merely  by  an  artificial  applica- 
tion of  the  divine  names  and  sentences 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  After  the  revi- 
val of  science,  many  scholars  studied  the 
cabaUu  The  most  famous  modem  cab- 
ahsts  are  Henry  Moras  and  Christmn 
Knorr,  the  last  of  whom  has  made  a 
compilation  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  cabalistic  writings,  m  two  Latin 
volumes,  in  4lo.  (Respecting  the  myste- 
ries of  the  cabalaj  see  Pet.  Beer's  HuUny 
9/ the  Dodrmu  and  Opinums  qf  aU  (m 
Jewish,  iSeete,  and  of  (he  Cabatoj  Briinn, 
1823, 2  vols. ;  also  Brucker's  lEsiory  of 
PhSUtaofhM,  by  doctor  Enfield,  vol.  li. 
Allen's  modem  Judaism^  ch.  v. ;  and  Bud- 
dsBi  biindueHo  ad  HiiUniam  PhSosaphim 

BnTtEOTWUmj 

Cabanis,  Peter  John  George,  physi- 
cian, philosopher,  and  liUraieur,  born  at 
Cognac,  1757,  went  to  Paris  in  his  14th 
year,  and  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to 
the  sciences.  In  his  16th  year,  he  went 
to  Warsaw  as  secreuurv  of  a  Polish  loid. 
The  proceedings  of  the  stormy  diet  of 
1773  fiUed  him  with  melancholy  and 
contempt  of  mankind  He  began  at  Paris 
a  complete  translation  of  the  Iliad.  In 
Auteuu,  near  Paris,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  madame  Helvetius,  and,  through 
her,  with  Holbach,  Franklin  and  Jefier- 
son,  and  became  the  friend  of  Condillac, 
Turgot  and  Thomas.  In  his  iSSmneit^ 
cTim  Miduin^  he  formally  took  leave  of 
the  belles-lettres.  He  professed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  and  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  Mirabeau,  who 
made  use  of  his  ideas,  and  obtained  finom 
him  the  woik  on  pubhc  education,  which 
Cabanis  published  himself,  m  1791,  after 
the  death  of  Mirabeau.  He  lived  in  still 
closer  intimacy  with  Condorcet  At  the 
time  of  his  death.  May  5th,  1806,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  senate.    His  RapfoHi 


du  Phftiaue  d  du  Mond  de  PHomme 
(Paris,  1808,  9  vo'^  improved  m  1805), 
are  highly  esteemed.  His  works  appeared 
in  Paris,  1824,  complete,  in  4  vols. 

Cabarrus,  Francois,  count  o(  bora 
1752,  at  Bayonne,  was  destined  for  com- 
merce by  his  father,  who  sent  him  to  a 
commercial  friend,  Galabert,  at  Saragos- 
sa,  whose  daughter  he  mairied  in  secret, 
against  the  will  of  both  femilies,  in  1772. 
His  fether-in-law,  however,  gave  him  the 
charge  of  a  soap  manufactory,  near  Ma- 
drid. The  nearness  of  the  city  enabled 
him  to  become  acquainted  widi  several 
learned  men  and  metaphysicians,  as  Ol- 
avides  and  the  count  of  Campomanes. 
During  the  North  American  war,  m  which 
Spain  took  part  against  England,  and  was 
consequently  cut  off  fiK>m  her  resources 
in  America,  C.  advised  the  minister  of 
the  finances  to  make  an  issue  of  paper 
nooney,  payable  with  interest,  of  which 
10,000,000  piastres  were  put  in  circula- 
tion with  the  sreatest  success.  He  after- 
wards establiuied  the  bank  of  San  Carios, 
1782,  and  a  company  to  trade  with  the 
Philippine  islands.  Afler  the  dMth  of 
Charies  III,  in  1788,  he  fell  into  disgrace. 
In  1790,  he  was  arrested ;  in  1792,  releas- 
ed, and  made  a  nobleman ;  and,  in  1797, 
appointed  minister  ptenipotentiaiy  at  the 
congress  of  Rastadt  He  died  in  1810,  in 
the  office  of  minister  of  finance,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. He  haa  a  daughter  equally  oelo- 
orated  for  beau^  and  telents. 

Cabraoe.  The  cabbage,  including 
many  species  of  the  numerous  oenus  of 
hrasncoy  is  a  biennial  plant,  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  and  constitutes  one 
of  our  most  valuable  classes  of  vegetables. 
There  aro  several  species  of  the  wild  or 
original  stock,  firom  which  the  garden 
cabbage  has  been  derived  by  cultivation. 
These  are  natives  of  various  parts  (^Eu- 
rope, Afirica,  &C.,  and,  although  veiy  re- 
m  .>te  in  appearance  from  the  fuU,  round 
head,  which  our  plants  present,  are  scarce- 
ly more  so  than  are  the  kale,  cauliflower, 
brocoh,  &C.,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
cabbage  ftmily.  In  general  terms,  we 
may  conader  this  plant  as  divided  into 
three  classes — the  common  headed  cab- 
bage of  the  field  and  garden;  the  cauli- 
flower, brocoli,  &&,  which  form  their 
stalks  into  a  loose  head ;  and  the  kale, 
cokwort,  &C.,  which  grow  in  a  natural 
branching  way,  vrithout  forming  any 
heads  at  all.  Of  these,  the  common  cab- 
bage is  by  for  the  most  valuable,  both  to 
man  and  to  the  beasts,  bv  whose  assist- 
ance he  is  able  to  make  the  earth  so  fer- 
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tUe.  It  18  abo  the  most  produetbe ;  for 
h  18  believed  that  an  acre  of  ground  will 
yield  a  mater  weight  of  green  veeetable 
matter  (and  thus  be  more  profitwie  to 
the  ftrmer),  in  the  shape  of  cabbu^, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  vegetable 
whatever.  It  is  veiy  abundantly  produc- 
ed by  clay  aoib,  which  are  unfit  for  tur- 
nips, and  the  Aimers  who  cultivate  such 
soils  will  find  it  a  vegetable  worthy  of 
much  attention.  The  cabbase  fiimishes 
^reen  fbdder  for  cows  and  sheep,  which 
18,  at  least,  as  good  as  turnips  or  carrots, 
fottening  the  animals  equally  ftst,  and 
rendering  thebr  milk,  butter,  d»%,  to  the 
fiill  as  sweet;  and  is  for  preferable,  as  it 
keeps  later  in  the  spring,  and  thus  sup- 
plies green  food  when  no  other  can  be 
procured.  It  is  eaten  by  men  in  three 
forms,  all  of  which  have  their  admirers, 
but  which  vary  much  in  respect  to  their 
wholesomeness  and  digestibility.  These 
forms  are,  the  sliced  raw  cabbaffe,  plain 
boiled  CflA>bage,  and  salted  cabbage  or 
sour-crout,  the  fovorite  dish  of  the  whole 
German  nation.  In  the  first  form,  of  raw 
cabbace,  sliced  fine,  and  eaten  with  vine- 
gar, whether  entirely  cold,  or  hot  enough 
merely  to  wilt  the  vegetable,  it  is  one  of 
the  lightest  and  most  wholesome  articles 
of  vegetable  food,  and,  in  this  shape,  will 
suppW  a  green  summer  vegetable  tnrougfa 
the  whole  of  the  winter.  Its  use  cannot 
be  loo  highly  recommended.  Boiled  cab- 
ba^  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  worst 
articles  of  diet  that  a  weak  stomach  can 
be  tried  with,  and  is  rarely  got  rid  of  with- 
out a  troublesome  coKcky  pain.  Sour- 
crout,  or,  properly,  «oiier4r(i«l,  is  much 
eaten  by  the  Germans  in  the  U.  States, 
and  they  consider  it  very  wholesome, 
ahhouffh  it  is  neariy,  if  not  quite,  as  diffi- 
cult of  di^iestion  as  boiled  cabbage.  It  is 
prepared  m  the  following  manner:^ — Cab- 
Dage is  sliced  upfine,and  a  layerofit placed 
In  the  bottom  of  a  barrel,  which  is  plen- 
tifolly  salted ;  it  is  then  wefl  bruised  vith 
a  heavy  mall  or  pestle,  or  is  trodden 
down  I7  a  pahr  of  heavy  boots,  till  the 
barrel  is  half  fiDed  with  the  froth  that 
arises  from  this  operation.  Successive 
lasers  of  cabbage  and  salt  are  added  in 
this  manner,  each  recmving  the  same 
treatment,  till  the  vessel  is  neariy  fiill. 
Some  cold  water  is  then  poured  in,  and 
the  topof  the  barrel  is  pressed  down  with 
heavy  stones:  The  contents  underso  a 
brisk  fermentation,  which  continues  for  a 
wedc  or  two,  during  which  time  the 
brine  must  be  drawn  o^  and  replaced  by 
new,  until  it  remains  perfect^  clear,  when 
the  process  is  finished.    It  must  be  kept 


covered  with  brine,  and  is  thus  simply  a 
fermented,  or  half  sour,  salted  mass  of 
cabbage.  The  other  forms  of  cabbage,  as 
the  cauliflovrar,  &C.,  supply  the  epicures 
of  all  countries  with  some  of  their  great- 
est deUcades,  while  the  hanhr  kale,  which 
endures  all  degrees  of  ook(^  aflbrds  the 
poor,  and  the  fumers  of  poor  soils,  a  valu- 
able fodder  for  cattle  of  all  kinds. 
Cabbala.  (See  Cabala.) 
Cabkuo.  (See  Porto  CtAOo.) 
Cabkiida  ;  a  sea-port  of  Afirica,  in  Ca- 
congo;  Ion.  13»d(K£.  $  ht5»4(X8.  It 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  a  UtUe  to  the  north 
of  the  river  Zaire,  and  has  a  safe  and  easy 
landing.  It  is  a  great  emporium  for 
trade  in  slaves.  The  situation  is  so  dis- 
tinguished for  beauty  and  fertility,  that  it 
has  been  called  the  paradise  of  the  coast 
Cabin  ;  an  apartment  in  a  ship  for  offi- 
cers and  passengers.  In  lai^  ships,  there 
are  several  cabins,  the  principal  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  commander.  In  small 
vessels,  there  is  only  one  cabin,  which  is 
in  the  stem.  The  bed-places  in  ships  are 
also  called  eoMu,  or,  more  commonly, 
&erA#.  Berth  is  used,  likewise,  for  the 
room  where  a  number  of  men  mess  and 
reside. 

Cabirxt  ;  1.  a  small  apartment  adjoin- 
ing a  larger  one;  3.  tne  most  retired 
pert  of  a  private  dwelling,  designed  for 
vrork,  for  amusement,  or  for  cwlections 
of  valuable  articles.  3.  In  the  abode  of  a 
prince,  the  cabinet  is  a  room  set  apart  for 
the  ruler's  particular  use ;  also,  the  apart- 
ment where  he  transacts  government 
business,  advises  with  his  privy  ccNinsd* 
lors,  and  issues  his  decarees.  Henoe,  in 
political  language,  the  cabinet  is  put  for 
the  government ;  as  the  cabinet  of  Lon- 
don, of  Vienna,  of  the  Tuileries,  &c 
4.  Finally,  a  cabinet  is  any  part  of  a  build- 
ing, or  one  or  more  whole  buildings, 
where  are  preserved  valuable  coUections 
firom  the  kmgdoms  of  nature  or  art ;  as 
paintings,  plants,  animals,  coins,  minenls, 
and  curiosities  of  every  description ;  and, 
by  metonymy,  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
collections  themselves.  A  woric  of  art, 
and  sometimes  of  nature,  of  uncommon 
beauty,  and  fitted  firom  its  size  to  be 
placed  in  a  cdinnet,  is  called  a  etAmd-pieee. 
A  eabind  pmnUr  is  one  who  ezecoles 
small  higiuy-finished  pictures,  suitable 
fbr  cabinets. 

Cabibi  ;  sacred  priests  or  deified  he* 
roes,  venerated  by  tne  pagans  as  the  aa« 
thors  of  religion  and  the  founders  of  the 
human  race.  The  mohipliGity  of  names 
applied  to  the  same  character,  the  inter- 
oiange  of*  the  names  of  the  deities  them* 
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wlw  with  tboie  of  their  priMt%  die 
oncular  law,  which  enjoined  the  preser- 
vation of  ancient  baroaric  names,  and 
thus  led  to  a  double  nomenclature,  eaored 
and  pro&ne,  together  with  the  profound 
secrecy  of  the  rites,  have  involved  the 
subject  in  great  obecuri^.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  Eastern  mythology  and 
the  Dniidism  of  Western  £un^  contain 
traeee  of  the  Cabin.  Herodotus  (ii.  51) 
says  that  their  worship  was  brouffht  to 
SainothrBce  by  the  PelasgL  Strabo  (z. 
472)  says  they  are  the  same  as  the  Co^- 
bances.  Othershaveidentified  them  with 
the  Titans,  the  Dii  Magni,  the  Penates, 
the  Dioscuri,  &c.  Some  say  there  were 
6,  3  male  and  3  female,  children  of  Vul- 
can and  Cabira,  daughter  of  Proteus. 
Others  make  %  sons  of  Jupiter  or 
Bacchus.  In  Samothrace,  4  were  vene- 
rated. In  Egypt,  their  temple  was  never 
entered  by  any  out  the  priests.  In  Phoe- 
nicia, Rome  (where,  according  to  Pausa- 
ntas,  they  had  an  altar  in  the  cvrcu$  Tnaxi- 
tmu),  and  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  traces  of  their  worship  are  found. 
But  the  mysteries  iCabiria)  celebrated  at 
Samothrace  were  tne  most  famous.  The 
mysteries  of  Isis,  Ceres,  Mithras,  Tropho- 
niufl,  Bacchus,  Rhea,  Adonis,  Osiris,  and 
all  the  similar  customs  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Hindostan  and  Britain,  seem  to  be  merelv 
varieties  of  the  Samothracian  rites,  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  obscurinr  of  night, 
and  with  the  most  profound  secrecy. 
(See  Faber  on  the  Jlfysterief  qfihe  Cabirij 
Oxfofd,  1803^  3  vols.  8vo.;  Potter's  Grt- 
€ian  AnHquUieSy  ii.  c  20.)  After  a  pre- 
vious probation  of  abstmence,  chastity 
and  silence,  the  candidates  for  initiation 
were  purified  by  water  and  blood ;  they 
then  offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull  or  ram, 
and  were  made  to  drink  of  two  fountains, 
called  £e(fte  (oblivion)  and  Miemoiyne 
(memoiy),  to  wash  away  the  memory  of 
their  former  guilt,  and  to  enable  them  to 
remember  the  new  instructions.  They 
were  then  transported  into  a  dark  tower 
or  cavern,  where  their  ears  were  assailed 
by  the  most  appalling  sounds,  the  rushing 
of  waters,  the  roar  of  thunder,  dreadfiu 
yells,  vridi  occasional  gleams  of  light 
flashing  through  the  darkness,  and  dis- 
pbyiuff  the  meet  horrible  phantoms,  with 
a  dead  body  exposed  on  a  bier.  Thus 
filled  with  terror,  they  were  suddenly  hur- 
ried into  other  scenes ;  light  and  cheerful 
music  succeeded  to  darkness  and  the  dis- 
mal sounds,  the  dead  body  revived,  and  the 
temple  resounded  with  rejoiciii|gs.  The 
hidden  doctrines  and  secret  rites  were 
now  communicated.  Dances  and  orgies^  in 


which  the  mystic  pUimi  or  Kiymi,  and 
the  jfom  (itioWp  ywmtniw),  Were  introduoed, 
closed  the  ceremony. 

CJJU.B,  in  architecture;  1.  wreathed  cir- 
cular mouldings,  resembling  a  robe ;  also, 
the  staff  which  is  left  in  thelower  part  of 
the  fiutings  of  some  examples  of  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Composite  orders.— 2.  In  na- 
val affiurs,  it  is  a  long,  thick  rope,  formed 
of  3  surands  of  hemp,  which  is  employed 
for  confining  a  vessel  to  its  place  by 
means  of  an  andior  or  other  fixed  body. 
The  long  and  heavy  chams,  which  have 
been  recently  introduoed  for  this  purpose, 
are  also  called  caUe#.  Large  vessels  have 
ready  for  service  3  cablee-4he  shut  cable, 
the  h€9t  bower  cable,  and  the  tmaU  bower 
cable.  They  should  be  at  least  100-120 
fathoms  in  length.  A  beet  bower  caUe, 
of  25  inches  in  cireumference,  is  formed 
of  3240  threads.  The  invention  of  iron 
cables  is  of  recent  date,  and  they  have 
supplanted  those  of  hen^  in  ships  of  war. 
They  are  stronger,  less  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed on  rocks,  &&  It  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  cut  the  cable  when  of  hemp: 
this  contingency  is  provided  for  in  iron 
cables  by  a  Dolt  and  shackle  at  short  dis- 
tances, so  that,  by  strikinff  out  the  bolt,  the 
cable  is  easily  detached^ — CSoUeV  Imgik 
is  used  10  signify  the  measure  of  £M) 
fathoms,  the  usual  length  of  a  cable. 

Caboosk  ;  the  cook-room  or  kitchen  of 
a  ship.  In  smaller  vessels,  it  is  an  enclosed 
fireplace,  hearth  or  stove,  for  cooking,  on 
the  main  deck.  In  a  ship  of  war,  the 
cook-room  is  called  a  gobey.— Caboose 
also  signifies  the  box  that  coven  the  chim- 
ney in  a  shhk 

Cabot,  Geor;^  was  bom  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  m  the  year  1752,  and 
eariy  manifested  distinguished  talents. 
He  spent  the  eariy  part  of  his  life  in  the 
employment  of  a  shipmaster.  But  he 
did  not  neglect  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  even  amid  the  restlesBness  and  dan- 
ger of  a  seafaring  career.  Before  he  was 
twenty-six  yea»  of  age,  he  was  chosen 
to  the  provmcial  conjiress,  which  met  at 
Concora,  with  the  visionary  project  of 
ordaining  a  maximium  of  prices,  in  order 
that  commodities  might  be  cheapened  by 
constraining  the  ownera  to  sell  at  reduced 
and  fixed  rates ;  and  there  he  first  dis- 
played that'  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  true  principles  of  political  economy, 
for  which  he  was  thenceforward  preemi- 
nent Before  Adam  Smith  was  known 
in  the  U.  States,  and  Say  and  the  other 
continoital  writen  had  formed  any  cor- 
rect notions  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Cabot 
maintained  the  present  enlightened  doe- 
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uinesy  and  streouoosly  oonteiided  ibr  the 
entire  liberty  of  domestic  and  intematioDal 
comnieroe.  Mr.  Cabot  was  a  promineDt 
member  of  tbe  state  convention  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  and,  soon  after  that  event 
took  place,  was  elected  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  an  office  which  his  sense 
of  public  duty  caused  him  to  accept,  al- 
though against  his  inclinations.  In  that 
station,  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence, not  only  of  the  august  body  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  also  of 
Washington  and  Hamilton;  and  to  his 
commercial  knowledge  and  profound 
views  of  finance  and  political  economy, 
tlte  latter  was  greatly  indebted  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  financial  system.  With 
Fisher  Ames,  also^  Mr.  Cabot  was  long 
linked  by  ties  of  the  most  affectionate 
fiienctehip.  At  a  recent  period,  when,  in 
the  late  war,  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
seemed  U>  him  to  requure  his  co-operation, 
he  presided  over  a  body  of  delegates  fiK>m 
New  England,  who,  in  a  season  of  extreme 
solicitude,  attempted  to  provide  means 
fer  averting  a  dreadful  storm  of  public 
calamity.  Mr.  Cabot  died  at  Boston, 
April  16, 1823,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  delight  and  veneration  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  hLs  talents  seemed 
the  most  extraordinaiy,  his  virtues  the 
most  bright,  to  those  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  see  him.  most  familiarly.  His 
mind  was  capacious  and  elevated.  In 
public  life,  he  was  pure  and  disinterested, 
ail  his  exertions  tending  to  one  single 
object — ^public  good ;  in  private,  he  was 
endeared  to  his  family  and  his  friends  by 
his  kindness,  urbanity  and  benevolence. 
The  study  of  political  economy  and  the 
science  of  government  was  his  favorite 
pursuit  His  eloquence,  which  was  ofl- 
ener  displayed  in  private  than  in  public, 
was  remaikable  for  its  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity. As  a  Christian,  he  was  sincere  and 
devout ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
suited  the  exemplary  character  of  his  life. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  a  navigator  of  creat 
eminence  and  abilities,  was  oom  at  Bris- 
tol, about  the  year  1477.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  pilot,  who 
resided  at  Bristol,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  skill  in  navi^pation.  Sebastian  was 
early  instructed  m  the  mathematical 
knowledge  required  by  a  seaman,  and,  at 
the  age  of  17,  had  made  several  voyages. 
In  14^  John  Cabot  obtained  firom  mn- 
xy  VII  lettera  patent  empowering  him 
and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian  and 
Sanctius,  to  discover  unknown  lands,  and 
eonquer  and  settle  them.    In  consequence 


of  this  pennission,  the  kinff  supplied  one 
shijs  and  the  merchants  of  London  and 
Bristol  a  few  smaller  ones,  and,  in  1496, 
John  and  Sebastian  sailed  to  the  north-west 
In  July  of  the  same  year,  they  discovered 
Newfoundland,  and  explored  it  up  to  lat- 
itude 67^.  The  accounts  of  this  voyage 
are  attended  with  much  obscurity ;  rat  it 
seems,  that,  in  a  subsequent  voyage,  the 
fether  and  son  sailed  as  far  as  cape  Flori- 
da, and  were  actually  the  first  who  saw 
the  main  land  of  America.  Little,  how- 
ever, is  known  of  the  proceedings  of  Se- 
bastian Cabot  for  the  ensuing  w  years ; 
but  it  seems,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  by  the  patronage  of  sir  Thomas 
Peart,  vice-admiral  of  England,  he  pro- 
cured another  ship  to  make  discoveries, 
and  attempted  a  southern  passaire  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  which  he  felled.  This 
disappointment  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
ducea  him  to  quit  England,  and  visit 
Spain,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
respect,  and  appointed  pilot-major.  An 
opulent  compSLiiy  of  Spanish  merchants 
soon  after  gave  him  the  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Spice  idanda,  thixmgh 
the  newly-discovered  straits  of  Magellni. 
Accordingly,  in  1525^  he  sailed  from  Ca- 
diz to  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de  Verd 
islands ;  and,  failing,  from  the  oppontion 
of  his  crew,  in  his  view  of  reacning  the 
Spice  islands,  he  proceeded  to  the  river 
La  Plata,  where  he  discovered  St  Salva- 
dor, and  erected  a  fort  there.  He  subse- 
quently reached  the  great  river  Paraguay, 
and  remained  on  the  American  coast  a 
considerable  time,  with  the  view  of  form- 
ing an  establishment  Being  disapoointed 
in  the  expected  aid  fit>m  Spain,  he  uki- 
mately  returned  home  with  all  his  crew, 
but  was  not  veiy  favorably  received,  owing 
to  his  feilure  in  respect  to  the  Spice  islands, 
and  his  severe  treatment  of  the  mutineere 
of  his  crew.  He  notwithstanding  contin- 
ued in  the  service  of  Spain  for  some  yean 
longer,  but  at  length  returned  to  England 
towaids  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  introduced, 
hj  the  protector  Somerset,  to  the  young 
kmg,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  his  con- 
versation, and  setded  a  pension  on  him  as 
grand-pilot  of  England.  From  this  time, 
he  was  consulted  on  all  questions  rating 
to  trade  and  navigation ;  and,  in  1552,  be- 
ing govenMNTof  the  company  of  merchant 
adventurers,  he  drew  up  instructions,  and 
procured  a  license  for  an  expedition  to 
discover  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  l|y 
the  north.  These  instructions,  which  are 
preserved  in   Hackluyt's   collection  of 
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voyages,  form  a  very  honorable  proof  of 
his  sagacity  and  penetration.  He  was 
also  governor  of  the  Russian  company, 
«ind  was  very  active  in  their  affidis.  lie 
is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1557, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  high  character,  both  as  a  skilful 
seaman  and  a  man  of  great  general  abili- 
ties. He  was  the  first  who  noticed  the 
variations  of  the  compass;  and,  besides 
the  ordinances  to  be  found  in  Hackluyt, 
he  published  a  large  map  of  the  world,  as 
also  a  work  under  the  title  ofJS/avigiaione 
ndU  parte  Sa^tentrw9ial%,  per  SehasUano 
Cabata  (fol^  Venice,  1583). 

Cabrera  ;  one  of  the  Balearic  isles  in 
the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain; 
Ion.  3°  E. ;  laL  39^  7'  N.    (See  Balearea.) 

Cabul,  or  Caubui.,  capital  of  the  kiug- 
<lom  of  Afghanistan,  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  situated  in  a  spacious  and  well- 
watered  plain,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
a  semicircular  ran^e  of  hills,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  a  fortification.  The  Bala 
Hiflsar,  or  Upper  Fort,  contains  the  palace 
and  other  public  buildings.  The  houses 
are  mean,  the  bazars  well  supplied,  and 
crowded  by  Usbecks,  Afghans  and  Hin- 
doos. The  vicinity  is  famous,  in  the 
East,  for  flowers  and  fruits.  Cabul  is  a 
great  mart  for  horses  from  Tartary,  which 
are  brought  for  exportation  to  Hindostan. 
(See  Elphinstone's  Caubulj  ch.  viii — xi.) 
Lon.  earls'  E.;  lat  33^  3(K  N. 

Cabulistan.  The  country  compre- 
hended under  this  name  has  already  been 
described  in  the  articles  ^fghamstan  and 
Bdmgtan,  It  is  sometimes  called  Cabul^ 
or  Vaubul,  from  the  capital ;  sometimes 
CftbuUstan;  sometimes  Candahar,  from 
another  capital.  It  was  formerly,  also, 
called  Ghi'snej  from  another  city,  for  the 
same  reason.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Afghans  is  unknown.  Their  own  name 
for  their  nation  is  Pooshtoon^  whence, 
probably,  the  Indian  name  for  them, 
Patans     (See  Jlfglians.) 

Cacao.  Chocolate  is  a  kind  of  cake, 
or  hard  paste,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
pulp  of  the  cacao,  or  chocolate-nut,  a 
production  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  The  cacao-tree  (theobroma  ca- 
cao)fhoth  in  size  and  shape,  somewhat 
resembles  a  young  cherry-tree,  but  sepa- 
rates, near  the  ground,  into  four  or  nve 
stems.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches 
in  length,  smooth,  but  not  glossy,  and  of 
a  dull  green  color.  The  flowers  are  sai^ 
fron-colored,  and  veiy  beautiful.  The 
fruit  of  the  cacao-tree  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  cucumber  in  shape,  but  is  furrowed 
deeper  on  the  sidep.     Its  color,  while 
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growing,  is  grsen;  but,  as  it  ripens,  this 
changes  to  a  fine  bluish-red,  almost  pur- 
ple, with  pink  veins ;  or,  in  some  of^the 
varieties,  to  a  delicate  yeUow  or  lemon 
color.  Each  of  the  pods  contains  from 
20  to  30  nuts  or  kernels,  which,  in  shape, 
are  not  imicfa  unlike  almonds,  and  consist 
of  a  white  and  sweet  pulpy  substance, 
enveloped  in  a  parchment-like  shell. 
These  are  tlie  cacao  or  chocolato-nuts. — 
Plantations  of  cacao  are  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  in  South 
America.  They  are  usually  formed  in 
morassy  situations,  and  are  sheltered  fix>m 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  larger  trees, 
which  are  planted  in  them.  There  are 
two  principal  crops  of  cacao  in  the  year ; 
the  flrst  in  June,  and  the  second  in  De- 
cember. As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is 
gathered,  and  cut  into  sUces;  and  the 
nuts,  which  are,  at  this  time,  in  a  pulpy 
state,  are  taken  out,  and  laid  in  skins,  or 
on  leaves  to  be  dried.  They  have  now  a 
sweetish  acid  taste,  and  may  be  eaten 
like  any  other  fruit.  When  perfectly  dry, 
they  are  put  into  bags,  each  containing 
about  a  hundred  weight,  and,  tlius  packed, 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Pre- 
viously to  being  formed  into  chocolate, 
these  nuts  are  generally  toasted  or  parch- 
ed over  the  Are  in  an  iron  vessel,  afler 
whioh  process  their  thin  external  cover- 
ing is  easilv  separated.  The  kernel  is 
then  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  subse- 
quently ground  on  a  smooth,  warm  stone. 
Sometunes  a  little  amatto  is  added ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  water,  the  whole  is  formed 
into  a  paste.  This  is  put.  whilst  hot,  into 
tin  moulds,  where,  in  a  short  time,  it  con- 
geals ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  the  choco- 
late of  the  shops.  In  South  America  and 
Spain,  other  modes  are  adopted :  the 
chocolate  is  mixed  with  sugar,  long  pep- 
per, vanilla,  cinnamon,  cloves,  almonds, 
and  other  ingredientB,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  respective  inhabitants.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  of  opinion,  that  the  cakes 
of  chocolate  used  in  England  were  made 
of  about  one  half  genuine  cacao,  and  the 
remainder  of  flour  or  castile  soap.  That 
from  Caraccas  is  considered  the  best — 
By  the  natives  of  South  America,  tlie 
chocolate-nuts  are  used  for  food.  A 
white,  oily  matter,  about  the  consistence 
of  suet,  is  also  obtained  by  bruising  them, 
and  boiling  the  pulp.  The  oil  isny  thiti 
means  liquified,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  congeal, 
tiiat  it  may  the  more  easily  be  separated. 
This,  which  is  called  hitter  of  cacao^  is 
without  smell,  and,  when  fresh,  has  a 
very  mild  taste.    Its  principal  use  is  as 
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an  iagredient  in  pomaturos.  From  the 
nulB,  when  dightiy  roasied,  an  oil  is 
flometimea  obtained  by  pressure,  which  ia 
occasionally  used  hi  medicine. 

Cachao,  Kacho,  Hecho,  or  Bac-kino  ; 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  on 
the  river  Songkoi,  about  ]00  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  an  open,  straggling  town, 
with  wide  streets,  the  houses  of  mud,  or 
wood  thatched  with  straw.  It  was  ibr- 
meriv  the  residence  of  the  king ;  and  the 
English  and  Danes  had  factories  there. 
It  is  a  commercial  place  of  some  conse- 
quence. Gold,  beautiful  silks,  and  the 
finest  lackered  ware,  is  exported.  '  Lat 
aPS^N.;  k)n.  105*>  12^  E. 

Cachclot.    (See  ffhaUs.) 

Cacbst,  Lettres  nE  ;  secret  war- 
rants, by  means  of  which,  under  the 
ibrmer  kings  of  France,  and  their  minis- 
ters, any  body  could  be  imprisoned  or 
banished  to  a  certain  place,  without  any 
reason  given.  The  mtroduction  of  them 
is  ascrited  to  the  famous  Capuchin  padre 
Joseph,  under  the  ministiT  of  cardinal 
Richelieu.  In  this  sense,  the  term  Idtrts 
de  cachet  is  commonly  used,  but  it  has,  in 
fact,  a  more  extensive  signification.  AH 
despatches  from  the  royal  state-chancery 
were  issued  either  openly,  as  kttres  par 
tmtes,  or  sealed,  as  klirts  doseSj  or  de 
cacheL  The  first  were  always  written 
upon  parchment,  the  name  of  the  king 
signed  by  a  minister  of  state,  counter- 
signed by  the  minister,  not  folded,  but 
only  the  lower  pan  turned  over,  and 
stamped  with  the  ^at  seal  of  state. 
They  commenced  with  the  words  ^  ioua 
pristnB  tt  h  vemr  SalnU !  and  ended  with 
the  form  Car  td  est  notre  plainr.  In  this 
shape,  all  edicts,  ordinances,  charters,  priv- 
ileges. Slc  were  issued,  but  all  hail  to  be 
recorded  by  the  parliament  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  they  referred.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  parliament  oflen  pre- 
vented these  lettres  patentes  from  being 
carried  into  efiect  The  others,  the  lettres 
doses,  were  only  written  on  paper,  some 
in  the  name  of  the  king  (who  spoke  in 
the  first  fierson,  and  concluded  with  the 
formula  Sur  ce  je  prie  IXeu,  ^'tZ  wms 
ait  dans  sa  sainte  et  divine  garde,  and 
signed  with  his  name),  some  by  commis- 
sion firom  the  king.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  began  with  the  words  De  par  le 
roi:  Uest  ordonni  h,  and  were  signed  by 
a  minister.  They  were  then  closed,  and 
sealed  with  the  small  royal  seal,  so  that 
the  contents  could  not  be  seen.  The 
lettres  closes  were  used  for  many  purposes 
besides  that  of  arrests.  All  the  orders 
sent  to  officers  and  private  individuals 


(e.  g.,  to  report  opinions,  to  repair  to  a 
certain  place,  to  leave  their  place  of  resi- 
dence, or  go  into  banishment)  were  iasaed 
in  this  form.  Warrants  also  were  often 
issued  in  this  fiirm,  because  the  courts, 
and  particularly  the  police,  could  not 
have  acted  vrithout  such  authority  in  ur- 
gent cases.  To  tlie  lieutenant-einired  de 
la  poUee  of  Paris  a  number  of  them  were 
olwa^rs  given,  to  fill  out  the  blanks  as 
occasion  might  require.  Without  them, 
he  would  not  have  been  authorized  to 
arrest  suspected  persons.  Frequently  the 
arrest  by  lettre  de  cachet  was  a  &vor  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  as  it  withdrew  the 
accused  from  the  severer  punishment  to 
which  he  would  have  been  liable  upon  a 
trial  before  the  courts.  (See  linguet's 
Memoirs  sur  la  BastSUy  London,  1783, 
and  Mirabeau's  Des  Ldtres  de  dobt^ei  et 
des  Prisons  d'iXat,  1783.)  These  letters 
were  detestable  instruments  of  arbitrary 
power,  hostile  to  every  principle  of  right 
(See  BastUe.) 

CACiquE ;  in  some  parts  of  America, 
the  title  of  the  native  chiefii  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 

CAConEMON.    (See  Demon,) 

Cacophony  ;  a  fault  of  style,  which 
consists  in  a  harsh  and  disagreeable  sound, 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  letters  or 
two  syllables,  or  by  the  too  fi-equent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  letters  or  syllid>Iea.  It 
destroys  the  harmony  of  the  whole  pe- 
riod ;  it  is  unpleasant  in  prose  and  intol- 
erable in  verse.  Thus  the  Roman  vras 
shocked  vrith  the 

O  fortunaton  natamt  me  consule  Romam ; 
and,  according  to  Juvenal,  a  few  more 
such  cacophonies  would  have  saved 
Cicero's  head.  A  French  ear  is  ofiended 
with  Voltaire  for  the  expression  gio^a  sa 
main.    Pope  says. 

And  oA  the  ear  the  open  voweb  tire. 

Cactus,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  succu- 
lent plants,  containing  28  species,  perma- 
nent in  duration,  singular  and  various  in 
structure,  generally  witliout  leaves,  hav- 
ing the  stem  or  branches  jointed,  for  the 
most  part  armed  with  spines  in  bundles, 
with  which,  in  many  species,  bristles  are 
intermixed.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Several 
of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  other 
countries,  for  curiosity,  in  green-houses. 
Gardeners  divide  them  into,  1.  melon- 
tliistles;  these  are  of  a  roundish  form :  2. 
torch-VastUs ;  erect,  supporting  them- 
selves :  3.  cereuses ;  creeping  with  lat- 
eral roots :  4.  priddv-pears,  or  HfuHan 
Jigs;  compreased,  vritn  proliferous  jolDts. 
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l%e  two  fint  sorts  appear  like  large, 
fleehy,  green  meloDey  with  deep  ribs,  set 
all  over  with  strong,  sharp  thorns,  setting 
close  to  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  and  dif 
fering  in  height,  from  a  foot  to  a  yard. 
When  these  plants  are  cut  through  the 
middle,  their  inside  is  found  to  be  a  soft, 
pale-green,  fleshy  substance,  very  full  of 
moisture,  the  taste  of  which  is  agreeably 
acid.  The  fruits  are  frequently  eaten  in 
the  West  Indies.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable species  of  cactus  is  the  C. 
grandjfioruSf  or  night-flowering  creeping 
eereus,  belonging  to  the  third  (Sass.  The 
flower  of  this  species,  though  very  short- 
liyed,  is  a  splendid  production.  It  be- 
gins to  open  m  the  evening,  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  is  fully  blown  by  eleven, 
and  by  three  or  four  in  the  morning  be- 
cins  to  &de ;  soon  after  which,  it  hangs 
down  in  a  state  of  irrecoverable  decay. 
When  the  plants  are  large,  several  flow- 
ers will  open  in  the  same  night,  and  there 
will  be  a  succession  of  them  for  seveml 
nights  together.  The  calyx,  when  ex- 
pended, IS  about  six  inches,  sometimes 
neariy  a  foot,  in  diameter,  yellow  within, 
and  wk-brown  without.  The  petals  are 
many,  and  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  great 
number  of  recurved  stamina  surrouiMting 
the  style  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  make 
a  grand  appearance.  It  generally  flowers 
in  July. 

Cacus,  a  robber  in  Italy,  the  terror  of 
the  Aventine  wood,  of  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  and  of  strangers,  a  monstrous 
giant,  according  to  some,  vomiting  fire,  of 
enormous  strength  and  terrible  appear- 
ance, was  a  son  of  Vulcan.  A  deep, 
win^g  cavern  was  his  residence,  over 
the  entrance  of  which  hung  the  heads 
and  arms  of  those  whom  he  had  slain. 
This  cave  be  closed  with  a  stone,  which 
20  pair  of  oxen  could  not  remove.  When 
Heroules  was  driving  the  herds  of  Geryon 
through  Italy,  C.  robbed  him  of  some  of 
them,  and,  to  conceal  their  tracks,  dragged 
them  backwards  into  his  cave.  But  their 
lowing  betrayed  them ;  upon  which  Her- 
cules attacked  the  robber,  and,  afler  a 
terrible  conflict  (see  Virgil's  JEneidj  b.  8), 
killed  him  with  his  club.  To  express  his 
gratitude  for  liis  victory,  Hercules  erected 
the  (tra  maxima^  and  Evander,  with  his 
Arcadians,  performed  divine  honors  to 
Hercules  as  their  benefiictor. 

Cadalso,  Jos6,  a  man  of  very  respecta- 
ble standing  among  the  later  writers  of 
Spain,  was  bom  at  Cadiz,  in  1741,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  educated 
in  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  master 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  principal 


languages  of  modem  Europe.  He  after- 
^vards  travelled  through  England,  Ftaace, 
Portugal,  Germany  and  Italy.  At  the  a^c 
of  20,  he  returned  home,  and  joined  the 
Spanish  forces  then  employed  against 
Portugal.  He  remained  in  the  army  till 
his  death,  in  1782,  attentive  to  his  military 
duties,  tliough  devoted  to  literature.  He 
was  the  fiiend  of  the  most  distinguished 
vmters  tlien  livlnff  in  Spain,  and,  by  his 
advice  and  exampte,  contributed  much  to 
bring  out  the  talent  of  several  among 
them.  He  was  killed  by  a  shell  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  1782.  He  is  the 
autnor  of  Cartas  Mamtecas^  a  series  of 
letters  written  in  the  character  of  a  Moor- 
ish traveller  in  Spain,  and  containing  re- 
flections upon  Spanish  institutions  and 
manners.  It  is  a  work  of  much  merit. 
C.  also  wrote  a  satire  called  ErudUos  d  la 
VioUtOj  in  ridicule  of  sciolists ;  also  a 
tragedy,  and  several  poetical  pieces  under 
the  title  of  Ocios  dt  mi  Juventud. 

Cada  Mosto,  or  Ca  da  Mosto,  Louis 
da,  bom  at  Venice,  about  1492,  devoted 
himself  to  commerce,  after  receiving  a 
careful  education,  and  made  many  voy- 
ages into  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  At- 
lantic ocean.  In  1454,  he  sailed  in  the 
^ip  of  his  countryman,  Marco  Zeno,  for 
Flanders.  Contrary  winds  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  vessel  in  tlie  straits  of 
Gibraltar^  and  she  was  compeUed  to  he  to 
near  cape  St.  Vincent,  where  prince  Hen- 
ry had  retired  to  devote  himself  to  his 
studies,  and  to  promote  discoveries  along 
the  coast  of  Africa.  C,  a  young  man 
fliU  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  ofibred  his 
services  to  the  prince,  and  obtained  a 
ship  of  90  tons.  In  1455,  he  departed 
from  Lagos,  sailed  into  the  river  Senegal, 
which  had  been  discovered  five  years 
before,  proceeded  yet  farther  along  the 
coast,  and  vi«ted  prince  Damel,  whose 
states  extended  from  the  Senegal  to  cape 
Verd.  Afler  trading  in  slaves  and  ^Id, 
he  steered  for  cape  Verd,  where  he  jomed 
two  other  discovery-ships  of  the  prince, 
and  visited,  in  company  with  them,  tlie 
mouths  of  tlie  Grambia,  the  riches  of 
which  had  been  greatly  extolled.  Ah 
they  were  attacked  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  mariners,  weary  of  their  long 
voyage,  had  become  discouraged,  the 
commanders  were  compelled  to  return  to 
Portugal  In  1456,  C,  in  company  vrith 
two  o3)er  ships,  made  a  second  voya^  to 
the  Gambia.  On  the  way  thither,  they 
discovered  the  cape  Verd  islands.  When 
they  entered  into  the  Gambia  this  time, 
they  were  well  received ;  but  the  quantity 
of  gold  which  they  obtained    did  not 
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ansver  their  expectations.  The  three 
ships  cx)Dtinued  Uieir  course  as  far  as  the 
river  Caaamansa  and  tlie  Rio  Grande,  and 
returned  to  Portugal.  C.  remained  there 
till  1463,  in  which  jrear  prince  Henry 
died.  The  description  of  his  travels, 
Prima  Mxoigaxione  per  V  Oceano  aUU  Terrt 
de^  jVegri  della  Baasa  EUopia,  di  haigi 
Coda  Mosto  (Vicenza,  1507,  and  Milan, 
1519),  the  olaest  of  the  voyages  of  the 
modems,  is  a  master-piece.  The  ar- 
rangement is  admirable,  the  narrative  in- 
teresting, the  descriptions  clear  and  accu- 
rate. 

Cade,  John  (better  known  as  Jtick 
Cadt) ;  a  man  of  low  birth,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  into  France  for  his  crimes. 
Ob^rving  the  discontents  of  the  people 
on  his  retMrn  to  England  (1450),  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI  (q.  v.),  he  took  the 
name  of  John  Mortimer^  published  com- 
plaints against  the  abuses  of  government, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  common  people  of  Kent. 
Having  defeated  a  force  sent  against  him, 
he  advanced  to  London,  which  opened 
its  sates;  but  the  riotous  disposition  of 
his  followers  alarmed  the  citizens.  They 
drove  out  and  defeated  the  rebels,  who 
soon  dispersed,  and  Cade  was  killed  by 
one  Iden,  a  gentleman  of  Kent. 
,  Cadence,  or  Reprise  ;  a  i>ause  or  sus- 
pension at  the  end  of  an  air,  to  aflford  the 
perfonner  an  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  graceful  extempore  close.  The  word 
cadence  is  also  frequently  applied  to  the 
embellishment  itself. 

Cader  Idris  ;  a  mountain  of  Wales ; 
the  commencement  of  a  chain  running 
north-easterly.  Tliere  are  here  severed 
small  lakes,  abounding  in  fish.  The 
height  of  the  mountain  is  3550  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  three  miles 
south  of  Dolgelly,  Merionethshire. 

Cadet  (French) ;  1.  a  younger  brother. 
— ^3.  In  the  French  service,  a  cadet  was  a 
gentleman  who  served  in  tlie  ranks  with- 
out pay,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
art  of  war. — 3.  It  is  now  applied,  in 
England  and  the  North  American  U. 
States,  to  the  pupils  of  a  military  acade- 
my, (q.  v.) 

Cadet  de  Vaux,  Antoine  Alexis,  a 
chemist,  member  of  the  French  colUge  de 
phannaciej  and  of  many  learned  German 
societies,  bom  in  Paris,  1743,  was  at  first  an 
apothecary,  but  for  many  years  has  been  a 
successful  practical  agriculturalist,  and  ac- 
tive, even  in  his  old  age,  in  improving  the 
soil  and  the  manufactures  of  his  countiy. 
He  has  discussed  the  effect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  mountain  forests  in  diminishing  the 


copiousness  of  the  springs  in  the  vaUm, 
the  improvement  of  vineyards,  the  culti- 
vation of  foreign  plants,  and  the  providing 
of  substitutes  for  the  usual  articles  of 
food  in  times  of  scarcity.  He  is  one  of 
the  principal  editors  of  the  Jaunio/  d'iko- 
nomie  rvrale  et  dojnestiquef  and  of  the 
Covrs  compUt  d^^AgricvUure  pratique.  He 
has  also  been  engaged  in  politics. 

Cadi,  in  Arabic  ;  a  judge  or  jurist. 
Among  the  Turks,  cadi  signifies  an  infe- 
rior judge,  in  distinction  from  the  mcUa^ 
or  superior  judge.  They  belong  to  the 
higher  clergy,  as  the  Turks  derive  their 
law  from  their  prophet. 

Cadiz,  the  principal  port,  and  one  ot 
the  handsomest  cities  of  Spain,  is  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  toneue  of  land 
projecting  from  the  island  of  Leon.  The 
narrowness  of  the  land  communication 
prevents  its  capture  by  a  military  force, 
while  the  garrison  is  master  of  the  sea. 
This  was  exemplified  in  the  long  block- 
ade of  1810,  11,  12.  It  is  walled,  with 
trenches  and  bastions  on  the  land  aide, 
and,  the  population  being  larse  (70,000): 
the  houses  have  been  built  him,  and  the 
streets  are  narrow.  It  has  been  much 
extended,  and  adorned  with  handsome 
buildings,  since  1786.  The  chief  build- 
ings are  the  great  hospital,  the  custom- 
house, the  churches,  and  13  monasterie^i. 
From  the  harl)or,  the  town  has  a  fine 
appearance.  The  bay  of  C.  is  a  very  fine 
one.  It  is  a  large  bann  enclosed  by  the 
main  land  on  one  side,  and  the  projecting 
tongue  of  land  on  the  other.  It  is  from 
10  to  12  leagues  in  circumference,  with 
good  anchorage,  and  protected  by  tlie 
neighboring  huis.  It  has  4  forts,  2  of 
which  form  the  defence  of  the  grand 
arsenal.  La  Caraca,  in  which  are  3  basins 
and  12  docks.  This  bay  is  the  great  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Spanish  navy.  C.  wa.s 
the  centre  of  Spanish  American  trade, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  port  was  \ery 
extensive,  before  the  separation  of  tlm 
colonies.  An  important  branch  of  indus- 
try in  the  vicinity  is  the  pn'paratiou  of 
salt :  tlie  pits  belong  to  the  govemnienr, 
and  supply  many  of  the  fishermen  of  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe.  The  city 
was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Essex  in  151k1, 
and  from  its  bay  Villeneuve  sailed,  previ- 
ous to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar^  in  1808. 
In  1809,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  central 
junta,  and  afterwards  of  the  cortes.  It 
sustained  a  long  blockade  from  the  French 
(Feb.  6,  1810,  to  Aug.  25,  I812),  which 
was  not  raised  till  aflerthe  battle  of  Sala- 
manca. In  1823,  the  French  entered  it 
(Oct.  3),  after  a  short  siege.    In  1829,  it 
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WW  dedarad  a  free  port  On  tfaa  island 
of  Leon,  the  village  of  IjBS  Cabezas  is 
also  situated,  whoe  Riego  benin  the 
military  fevolution,  Jan.  1,  18SdD.    (See 

Cadiz,  Straits  .  of  ;  that  part  of  the 
Atlantic  which  has  the  coasts  of  Alganre 
and  Andaluaia  on  the  north,  those  of  Fez 
and  Morocco  on  the  south,  and  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  on  the  east. 

Cadmus  ;  the  name  of  several  persons 
in  mjrthology  and  history*  The  most  fa- 
mous is  the  son  of  Agenor  and  grandson 
of  Neptune.  With  his  brothers,  he  was 
sent,  by  his  fiuher,  to  seek  for  his  sister 
Europa,  who  had  been  carried  away  by 
Jupiter,  and  he  was  not  to  return  without 
her.  After  several  adventures,  C.  inquired 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  cominand- 
ed  him  to  desist  mm  further  search,  to 
intrust  himself  to  the  guidance  of  a 
heifer,  and  where  she  should  stop  to 
build  a  city.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Boootia,  where  he  wished  to  sacrifice  the 
cow  to  Minerva.  But  his  companions,  in 
attempting  to  fetch  water  from  tlie  foun- 
tain of  Mars,  for  the  purpose  of  tlie  sacri- 
fice, were  slain  by  the  dra^sfon  that  guarded 
it.  C.  killed  the  dragon,  and,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Minerva,  sowed  its  teeth  in  the 
eardi;  armed  men  immediately  sprang 
up,  whom  he  called  l^parti  (the  sowedl 
but  who  perished  in  a  contest  with  each 
other,  excepting  only  five.  With  the  re- 
mainder, he  built  the  city  of  Cadmea  or 
Thebes  (see  Thebes).  Jupiter  then  mar- 
ried him  to  Uarmonia,  and  all  the  gods 
were  present  at  his  nuptials.  He  became, 
by  this  marriage,  the  father  of  Antinoi!, 
Ino,  Semele,  Agave  and  Polydorus.  Af- 
ter ruling,  A>r  a  time,  tlie  city  which  he 
had  built,  and  the  state  which  he  had 
founded,  he  proceeded,  at  the  command 
of  Bacchus,  with  Harmonia,  to  the  En- 
cheliB,  conquered  their  enemies,  the  lilyr- 
ians,  became  their  king,  and  begat  another 
son,  lUyrius.  Jupiter  finaUy  changed 
him  and  Harmonia  into  serpents,  or,  as 
some  say,  into  lions,  and  transported 
them  to  Elysium.  Tradition  states,  that 
C.  came  to  Boeotia  from  Phoenicia,  1550 
B.  C,  conquered  the  inhabitants  who 
opposed  him,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  founded  the  above-mentioned  city. 
To  promote  the  improvement  of  his  new 
subfects,  he  taught  them  the  Phcenicion 
alphabet,  tlie  employment  of  music  at  the 
festivals  of  the  gods,  besides  the  use  of 
copper,  &c^— Another  C.  of  Miletus,  a 
son  of  Pandion,  was  regarded,  among  the 
Greeks,  as  the  first  who  wrote  in  prose. 
He  lived  about  600  years  before  Christ. 
32* 


Cadsand  ;  an  island  near  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt ; 
k>n.  3»  18^  £. ;  lat  SPSS'  N.  This  island 
is  preserved  by  lofty  dikes,  constructed 
at  a  vast  ezpeaise,  mm  the  inundations 
of  the  sea ;  and  yet  is  scarcely  free  from 
danger  when  the  N.  W.  wind  blows  with 
violence.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  the 
com  is  equal  to  any  produced  in  the 
United  Provinces ;  the  meadows  are  luxu- 
riant, and  the  farmers  make  a  ]Brge  quan  - 
tity  of  excellent  cheese. 

Caduceus,  a  wand  of  laurel  or  olive, 
with  two  litde  wnigs  on  the  dipper  end, 
about  which*  two  serpents  are  twisted, 
with  their  heads  turned  towards  each 
other,  and  their  crests  not  brisded,  served 
for  a  symbol  of  peace.  It  was  borne  by 
the  heralds,  whose  persons  were  then 
sacred  and  inviolable.  The  ftible  tells  us, 
that  Apollo  gave  this  staff  to  Mercuiy,  in 
consideration  of  his  resigning  to  him  the 
honor  of  inventing  the  lyre.  As  Mercury 
entered  Arcadia  with  this  wand  in  his 
hand,  he  saw  two  serpents  fighting  to- 
gether ;  he  threw  the  steff  between  them, 
and  they  immediately  wound  themselves 
around  "^it  in  friendly  union.  The  ser- 
pents which  adorn  this  staff  were,  accord- 
ing to  Bottiger,  originally,  emblems  of 
the  knots  with  which  the  oldest  mer- 
chants of  the  Meditoranean  sea  secured  • 
their  chests  and  goods.  The  C.  is  Mer- 
cury^s  ])ecu]i8r  mark  of  distinction.  Witli 
this  he  conducted  the  shades  to  the  lower 
world,  and  from  it  received  the  name 
Caducifer;  yet  we  find  it,  on  ancient 
coins,  in  the  hands  of  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
Ceres,  Venus  and  Anubis.  Among  the 
moderns,  it  serves  principally  as  an  em- 
blem of  commerce. 

Cadwalader,  John,  was  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  c<mimanded  a  volunteer 
corps,  of  which  almost  all  the  members 
received  commissions  in  the  line  of  the 
army.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
colonel  of  one  of  the  city  battalions,  from 
whicli  rank  he  rose  to  that  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the 
winter  campaign  of  76 — ^77.  He  acted 
in  this  command,  and  as  a  volunteer,  in 
the  battles  of  Princeton,  Braiidywine, 
Germantown,  Monmouth,  and  on  other 
occasions,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
general  Washington,  whose  confidence 
and  esteem  he  always  possessed.  C.  was 
appointed  to  command  one  of  the  divis- 
ions into  which  the  army  was  separated 
when  Washington  determined  to  attack 
the  enemy  at  Trenton ;  but,  in  conse- 
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ipience  of  die  ioe  in  the  river,  neither  he 
nor  genera]  Irvine,  the  commander  of 
another  division,  could  cross  the  river  in 
tiote.  But,  the  day  after  Washington's 
return,  he  effected  the  passage,  suppos- 
ing him  still  on  the  Jersey  side,  and  pur- 
sned  the  vanquished  enemy  to  Buriing- 
ton.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  by  con- 
gress general  of  cavahy — an  appointment 
which  he  declined  on  the  score  of  being 
more  useful  in  the  station  which  he  occu- 
pied. He  died  Feb.  10, 1786,  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age. 

Cjblius  Mons,  one  of  the  hills  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  received  its  name  from 
Cslius  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan,  to  whom 
it  was  assigned.  The  palace  of  TuUus 
Hoetilius  was  on  this  mount  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  it  received  the  name  Augus- 
tus, It  is  at  present  covered  witli  ruins, 
which  serve  to  excite  the  curiosity  and 
baffle  the  ii^enuity  of  antiquaries. 

Caen  ;  a  Targe  and  well-built  town  of 
France,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower 
Normandy,  and  the  chief  place  in  the 
department  of  Calvados.  According  to 
Dupin  (Forces  produciioes  commerciaUs 
dt  la  Francty  1828),  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  west  of  France, 
with  a  population  of  37,890  inhabitants, 
the  centre  of  an  important  domestic 
trade,  the  market  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  a  seaport  and  a  manufacturing 
city.  Its  institutions,  literary,  charitable 
and  scientific,  are  numerous,  and  very 
well  organized.  The  antiquarian  society, 
the  Linnaean  society,  the  agricultural  soci- 
ety, and  the  academy  of  science,  arts  and 
literature,  are  distinguished.  C.  also  con- 
tains one  of  the  26  academies  of  tlie  uni- 
versity {acadhnit  wnivtrsitairt^  a  royal 
college,  a  large  and  valuable  public  libra- 
ry, an  academy  of  drawing,  architecture 
and  sculpture,  a  sallery  of  paintings,  and 
many  other  useful  and  liberal  institutions. 
The  hospital  of  the  ahbc^e-aux-damts  is 
one  of  the  best  regulated  in  France.  The 
noble  hospital  of  the  hon-savfoeur  is  divid- 
ed into  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  the 
dispensary  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  lying- 
in-hospital,  a  boarding  school  for  young 
ladies,  and  a  free  school  for  120  destitute 
girls.  The  whole  is  administered  by  125 
charitable  females  (soeurs  hospitdiiers). 
The  streets  are  less  narrow  ana  crooked 
than  is  usual  in  France,  and  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  white  stone.  It  has  12  parish 
churches,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
abhcofe-^na-hommeSj  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  lies  buried  in  it,  and 
nahrt'dcHne,    The  city  was  formeriy  forti- 


fied, but  the  fordfieations  are  now  in  m- 
ins.  Henry  VI  of  England  founded  a 
university  here  in  1431,  C.  havinff  been 
in  the  poBsession  of  the  English,  of  whom 
it  is  now  a  favorite  retreat,  firom  1417  to 
1448.  Admiral  de  Coligni  captured  it 
for  the  Protestants  in  1562,  and,  in  1815, 
it  Mras  occupied  by  the  Prussians.  Linen, 
serges,  partjculariy  rich  lace,  with  stock- 
ings, caps,  paper-hangings  and  oil,  are  the 
pnncipal  articles  of  manufacture.  A  su- 
gar refinery  has  lately  been  established, 
m  which  a  steam-engine  is  employed.  A 
lai^e  fair  is  held  here  annually,  and  an 
exhibition  of  the  manufiictures  of  the 
department  biennially.  Malherbe,  De 
Laplace,  Vauquelin,  were  bom  in  this 
city  or  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  132  miles 
N.  W.  of  Paris.  Lon.  21'  38"  W.;  lat 
49°  11'  12"  N. 

Caerleon  ;  a  small  town  in  Enriand, 
26  miles  fh>m  Bristol,  on  the  Usk,  in 
which  the  tide  rises  30  feet  (See  Bm- 
toi  Channd,)  It  viras  the  site  of  the  Isea 
SQw-uniy  the  chief  Roman  station  in  the 
country  of  the  Silures.  The  ruins  of 
baths,  temples  and  a  theatre  were  to  be* 
seen  here  in  the  12th  century ;  and  Roman 
coins,  statues  and  sepulchral  monuments 
are  yet  found.  There  are  also  the  vesti- 
ges of  an  amphitheatre,  which  the  inhalw 
itants  call  king  Arthur's  round  tahU,  from 
a  tradition  that  he  instituted  the  round 
table  in  this  place.  Population,  in  1821, 
1062. 

Caermarthen  ;  chief  town  of  Cacr- 
marthenshire.  South  Wales.    It  is  atu- 
ated  on  the  Towy,  the  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  the  vale  of  which  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  firom  the  celebrated  Grongar 
hill  and   the  niins  of  Dynevor  castle. 
The  streets  are  many  of  them  steep  and 
irregular.    The  river  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  300  tons  burden.    In  the  histor}' 
of  romance,  C.  is  famed  as  the  birthplace 
of  Merlin,  and  three  miles  from  the  town 
is  a  spot  called  MeiiuCs  grove,  in  'which 
tradition  rehites  that  theLady  of  the  Lake 
intombed  the  unhappy  magician  (jFVktw 
Queen,  iii.  3).    Merhn's  chair,  from  whicii 
he  uttered  his  prophecies,  is  also  shown. 
Roman  roads,  coins  and  sepulchral  anti- 
quities are  found  in  the  neighboriiood. 
About  eight  miles  from  the  town  there  is 
an  immense  cairn,  18  feet  high  and  150  in 
circuit,  covered  with  turf.    The   top  is 
hollow,  with  a  stone  chest  in  it,  covered 
witli  an  oval  stone  nine  feet  long.     Be- 
tween the  Towy  and  the  Cowen  there  is 
a  banx>w  with  a  stone  chest  in  it.     C.  is 
212  miles  west  from  London.    Popula- 
tion, in  1821,  8906. 
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CjLBKWAKtov,  the  principal  town  of 
North  Wales,  stands  on  the  Menai  strait, 
with  a  ^ood  harbor,  but  difficult  of  access. 
It  is  buih  in  the  form  of  a  square,  enclos- 
ed on  three  sides  with  walls.  Edward  I 
built  it  in  128S,  and  his  son,  Edward  II, 
first  prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  here.  C. 
stanos  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Segon- 
iium  of  Antoninus,  the  Caer  Seiont  of  the 
Britons.  Being  formeriy  a  strong  hold, 
it  was  fi^quently  attacked  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  Engttsh,  and  in  the 
civil  wars.  Population,  5788.  Distant 
253  nules  N.  W.  fit)m  London. 

Cashphillt,  or  Caerphili;  a  small 
.nuuket-town  in  the  county  of  Glanorgan, 
distinguished  for  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  castles  in  Great  Britain. 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown ; 
but,  till  the  time  of  Henry  III,  it  was  call- 
ed the  autU  of  SenghtnyddL  The  great 
liall,  70  feet  by  30,  and  the  hanging  tower, 
nearly  80  feet  high,  and  inclining  SdomX  11 
feet  m>m  the  perpendicular,  are  remark- 
able objects.  The  position  of  the  latter 
was  produced  by  the  steam  of  a  quantity 
of  water  which  was  thrown  upon  a  fur- 
nace of  melted  iron  beneath  the  tower. 
Distant  158  miles  west  from  London. 

Caerwent  ;  a  village  of  England,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Verda  SHwrum  of 
Antoninus.  The  vestiges  of  a  large  Ro- 
man camp  are  visible.  A  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  blue,  white,  yellow  and  rea  was 
discovered  here  some  years  ago.  Distant 
17  mUesN.W.  of  Bristol. 

Caerwts,  a  small  town  of  North 
Wales,  is  noted  for  the  celebration  of  the 
EisUdtfody  or  competition  of  the  bards 
(q.  v.).  They  recited  their  odes,  or  per- 
formed on  the  harp,  in  presence  of  judges 
appointed  by  the  native  princes.  The 
prize  was  a  small  silver  harp.  Distant 
212  miles  N.  W.  from  London. 

CiBSAR  was  the  family  name  of  the  five 
first  Roman  emperors.  With  Nero  the 
imperial  family  became  extinct  (A.D.68), 
and  Coaar  became  merely  a  title  of  dig- 
nity. The  emperor,  who  bore  the  titie 
of  jWiuhu,  appointed  his  successor,  with 
the  tide  of  Casar,  On  medals  and  mon- 
uments we  find  the  title  Ccuar  preceding 
<he  name  of  the  emperor,  as,  him.  CfEsar 
JVerva  JVcQamu  Augustus,  and  following 
that  of  the  designated  successor,  as,  Jtforc. 
AureL  AnUmin.  Casar.  In  the  lower 
Greek  empire,  a  new  dignity  of  Sebasto- 
orator  was  conferred,  and  that  of  Casar 
became  the  third  rank  in  tlie  state. 

Cabab,  Caius  Julius,  a  great  general, 
statesman  and  historian,  was  bom  July 
10th  (QtcmceOu),  B.  C.  100.    He  was  the 


son  of  the  pretor  Caius  Julkis  Gsflar, 
and  of  Aurelia,  a  daughter  of  Aureliu* 
Cotta.  From  his  earnest  boyhood,  he 
discovered  extraoidinaiy  tamts.  lie 
had  a  penetrating  intellecti  a  remaikably 
strong  memory,  and  a  lively  imagination ; 
was  inde&tigu>le  in  business,  and  ableisa 
we  are  told  by  Pliny,  to  read,  write,  hear 
and  dictate,  at  the  same  time,  fix>m  four  to 
seven  difiTerent  letters.  When  the  party 
of  Marius  gained  the  ascendency  in  Rome, 
Cinna  gave  his  daughter  Cornelia  in  mar- 
riage to  C^  with  the  view  thereby  to 
establish  his  own  power  more  firmly. 
SyDa,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  tried  to 
prevail  on  him  to  repudiate  her.  His  re- 
fusal provoked  the  anger  of  the  usurper, 
who  was  prevented  only  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  firiends  fix>m  putting  him 
under  proscription.  The  saving  of  Sylla, 
that  ^he  saw  in  this  stripling  man^  a 
Marius,"  hastened  the  departure  of  C. 
firom  Rome.  He  travelled  into  the  Sa- 
bine territoiT,  was  seized  by  the  soldiers 
of  Sylla,  and  was  obliged-  to  procure  his 
release  by  a  bribe  of  two  talents.  He 
then  proceeded  tothe  court  of  Nicomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia.  Thence  he  went  to  M. 
Minucius  Thermus,  the  pretor  in  Asia, 
who  intrusted  bun  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  which  was  to  blockade  Mitylene. 
In  the  execution  of  this  trust,  C.  distin- 
guished himself  highl]^,  although  but  22 
years  old.  He  next  visited  Rhodes,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of 
ApoUonius,  to  fit  himself  for  speaking  at 
the  bar.  On  the  way,  he  was  taken  by 
pirates,  and  compelled  to  pay  50  talents 
fi>r  his  release.  To  revenge  himself,  he 
fitted  out  some  vessels  at  Miletus,  over- 
took the  pirates,  made  the  greatest  part 
of  them  prisoners,  and  had  them  crucified 
before  Pemmus.  He  now  returned  to 
Rome,  and  became  military  tribune,  ques- 
tor  and  edile.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  the  address  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
people  by  affability,  by  splendid  enter- 
tainments and  public  shows;  and^ trust- 
ing to  his  popularity,  he  ventured  to  erect 
again  the  statues  and  trophies  of  Marius, 
who  was  hated  by  the  senate  and  the  pa- 
tricians. By  means  of  one  of  his  rela- 
tions, L.  Julius  Cassar,  whom  he  had  aid- 
ed in  obtaining  the  consulship,  he  caused 
many  of  Sylla^s  followers  to  be  banished 
or  put  to  death.  In  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  he  certainly  had  a  secret  part. 
He  defended  the  consphvtors,  who  were 
arrested,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  tu- 
mult against  Cato,  who  strongly  opposed 
him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
rostrum,  and  even  his  lift  was  endanger- 
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ed.  Cato,  howcrrer,  pivmiled,  and  C. 
-was  fi>r  a  time  kept  out  of  the  pretorahip. 
But  he  was  looii  after  choaen  pontifex 
maximua,  and  was  about  to  go  as  goyem- 
er  to  Farther  Spain.  His  ereditors  refus- 
ing to  let  liim  depart,  Orassus  became  his 
bmidsroan  for  the  enormous  sum  of  830 
talents.  It  was  on  his  jomney  to  Spain, 
that  he  expressed,  on  seeing  a  miserahle 
village,  the  well-known  sentiment,  that 
^he  would  rather  be  first  there,  than 
second  at  Rome."  In  Spain,  he  made 
eevend  conquests,  and  returned  to  Rome 
with  money  enou^  to  pay  ofiThis  debts. 
In  order  to  gain  the  consulship,  he  now 
found  it  exp^ient  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Pomp|ey  and  Orassus, 
whose  enmity  had  divided  Rome  into 
two  parties.  He  succeeded  in  bis  design, 
and  all  three  agreed  to  divide  the  sove- 
reign power  between  them.  This  was 
the  first  triumvirate  in  Roman  history 
B.  C.  60.)  C.  then  became  consul  with 
M.  Calpumins  Bibulus,  confirmed  the 
measures  of  Pompey,  and  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law,  in  oppoaitioD  to  the 
senate  and  his  colleague,  to  distribute 
certain  lands  among  the  poor  citizens. 
This  brought  him  into  the  highest  fitvor 
with  the  people.  With  Pompey  he  form- 
ed a  still  more  intimate  connexion  by 
giving  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  mar- 
riage, and  gained  die  fiivor  of  the  eques- 
trian order  by  remitting  a  third  part  of 
their  taxea.  In  vain  did  the  heads  of  the 
patriotic  party,  Cicero  and  Cato,  raise 
their  Voices  against  the  triumvirate :  they 
only  drew  upon  themselves  their  ven- 
geance. When  the  year  of  his  consul- 
ship had  expired,  C.  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul  for  five  years,  with  the 
command  of  four  legions.  After  his 
marriage  with  the  accomplished  Calpur- 
nia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  new  con- 
suls, Calpuroius  Piso,  he  repaired  to  Gaul, 
compelled  the  Helvetians,  who  had  invad- 
ed that  province,  to  retreat  to  their  native 
country,  subdued  Ariovistus,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  German  tribe,  intended  to  setde 
in  the  country  of  the  iEdui,  and  con- 
quered the  Belgians.  In  nine  years,  he 
reduced  all  Graul,  crossed  the  Rhine 
twice  (B.  C.  55  and  53),  and  twice  passed 
over  to  Britain,  defeated  the  gallant  na- 
tives of  this  island  in  several  batties,  and 
compelled  them  to  ^ve  him  hoetiige& 
The  senate  had  contmued  bis  govern- 
ment in  Gaul  for  another  period  of  five 
yeais,  while  Pompey  was  to  have  the 
command  of  Spain,  and  Craasus  that  of 
Syria,  Egypt  and  Macedonia  for  ^ve 
yean  also.    But  the  death  of  Craasus,  in 


his  campaign  against  the  PMlMnn,  iis- 
aolvad  tne  triumvirate ;  and  the  death  of 
Julia,  which  took  place  about  the  same 
time,  cooled  the  fiiendship  between  C. 
and  Pmnpev.  Meanwtule  the  power  and 
authority  of  Pompey  were  constantly  in- 
creasing. C,  too,  strove  to  strengthen 
and  en&ge  his  own  party  in  the  capital 
by  enormous  bribes.  He  made  Gm  a 
Roman  province,  and  governed  the  con- 
quered lands  with  pohcv  and  kindneaa. 
Pompey,  on  <the  ouier  hand,  promoted 
C.*8  enemies  to  the  consulship,  and  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  pass  a  decree,  by 
which  C.  was  to  leave  his  army,  and  re- 
sign his  government  of  the  province. 
Ife  declared  himsdf  ready  to  obey,  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  same.  Hereupon 
the  senate  ordered  that  C.  should  resi^ 
his  offices  and  command  within  a  certam 
time,  or  be  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  and  appointed  Pompey  general  of 
the  arm^  of  the  republic.  Upon  this»  C. 
urged  his  soldiera  to  defend  the  honor  of 
their  leader,  passed  the  Rubicon  (49  B.  C), 
and  made  himself  master  of  Italy  without 
striking  a  blow,  as  Pomp^,  destitute  of 
troops  to  meet  him,  had  left  the  ciQr  with 
the  consuls,  senaton  and  magistrates.  C. 
then  levied  an  army  with  the  treastucs  of 
the  state,  and  hastened  into  Spain,  ndiich 
he  reduced  to  submission  without  com- 
ing to  a  pitched  battie  with  Pompey'a 
generals.  He  next  conquered  Marseilles, 
and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
appointed  dictator  by  the  pretor,  M. 
iCmilius  Lepidus.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  chosen  consul  for  the  following  year 
by  the  people.  In  the  meanwhile,  Pom- 
pey had  collected  an  army  in  the  east, 
and  his  rival  hastened  to  Epiruswitii  five 
leffions  by  land.  But  when  the  veasels 
which  were  intended  to  transport  the  rest 
of  his  troops  had  been  captured  by  Pom- 
pey's  fleet,  C.  proposed  an  accqnunodation, 
which,  however,  was  refused.  Mean- 
while C.  received  the  expected  reinforce- 
ments, and  challenged  nis  antagonist  to 
batde.  Pompey  declined  coming  to  an 
encagement,but,at  la8t,lmng  surrounded 
in  his  camp,  was  forced  to  tSke  a  decisive 
step,  in  order  to  break  through  the  ene- 
my's line.  This  measure  was  successful, 
and  C.  retreated  to  Pharsalia,  where,  in  a 
bloody  but  decisive  engagement  (48  B.  C), 
he  giuned  the  victory.  Pompey  fled  to 
Asia,  and  then  to  Eigypt,  to  raise  a  new 
army.  As  his  pem  was  only  weakened, 
but  not  destroyed,  C.  hastened  after  him, 
passed  over  the  Hellespont,  where  Gas- 
sius  surrendered  to  him  with  his  fleet,  and 
then  went  to  Egypt    Here  he  racejved 
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kitelligenoe  of  the  murder  of  Pompey. 
He  slied  tears  at  the  tragical  end  or  his 
rivaly  gave  his  bodv  an  honorable  burial, 
and  loaded  his  fbllowers  with  favors,  by 
"which  niany  of  them  were  won  to  em- 
brace his  cause.  Being  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  he  made  use  of  the  time,  to 
compose  the  differences  between  Ptolemy 
and  his  sister  Cleopatra  (q.  v.).  In  Rome, 
the  senate  and  the  people  strove  eagerly 
to  gain  the  favor  of  the  victor.  They  ap- 
pointed him  consul  for  ^\e  years, dictator 
for  a  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for 
life.  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus,  a  son  of 
Mithridates  the  Great,  having  attempted 
to  recover  the  territories  of  his  fiitber  in 
Asia,  C.  marched  against  him,  pardoned 
king  Dejotarus,  an  adherent  of  Pompey, 
on  bis  way,  and  finished  the  war  so 
speedily,  that  he  announced  his  success 
to  his  mends  in  the  famous  words  Venif 
vidij  vicL  Returning  to  Rome,  he  grant- 
ed an  amnesty  to  all  the  foUowers  of 
Pompey,  and  gained,  by  his  clemency, 
the  universal  love  of  the  people.  When 
his  dictatorship  had  expired,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  chosen  consul  again,  and, 
without  changing  the  ancient  forms  of 
government,  rulcn  with  almost  unlimited 
power.  In  Africa,  however,  the  friends 
of  the  republic  had  gathered  under  the 
standard  of  Cato  and  other  generals.  C. 
passed  over  with  an  army,  and  fought 
several  battles  with  various  success,  till 
the  victory  at  Thapeus  over  Scipio  Me- 
tellus  decided  the  contest  in  his  favor. 
Cato,  who  was  in  Utica,  stabbed  himself 
and  the  city  surrendered  to  the  conqueror. 
C.  then  inade  Mauritania  and  Numidia 
Roman  provinces,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
relniilding  of  Cartha^  and  Corinth,  which 
was  accomplished  m  a  year.  In  Rome, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  striking 
marks  of  honor.  The  term  of  his  dicta- 
torship was  prolonged  to  10  ^ears,  the  of- 
fice or  censor  conferred  on  him  alone ;  his 
person  was  declared  inviolable,  and  his 
statue  placed  by  tliat  of  Jupiter  in  the 
capitoL  In  a  speech  to  the  people  on 
this  occasion,  he  declared  his  resolution 
to  use  his  power  for  the  good  of  the  state ; 
and  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions, 
which  some  still  entertained,  by  the  par- 
don of  Marcellus,  one  of  his  most  open 
and  bitter  enemies.  He  soon  afler  cele- 
brated the  four  triumphs  which  had  been 
decreed  him  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Phamaces 
and  Juba,  all  in  one  month,  and  among 
the  most  magnificent  ever  witnessed  in 
Rome.  He  now  passed  many  useful 
laws,  and  invited  the  learned  men  of 
fbieign  countries   to  Rome.     Amongst 


other  things,  he  undertook  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  (q.  v.).  During  these 
peaceful  t)ccupation8,  the  sons  of  Pompey 
tiad  collected  new  forces  in  Spain,  so  that 
C.  took  the  field  in  person  against  them. 
Corduba  was  captured  after  a  most  obsti- 
nate resistance ;  arul,  soon  after,  the  par- 
ties came  to  a  general  engagement  at 
Munda.  A  fortunate  accident  decided 
the  battle  in  favor  of  C,  after  victory  had 
been  for  a  whole  day  doubtfuL  In  seven 
months,  Spain  was  conquered,  and  C.  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph.  He  was  now 
made  perpetual  dictator,  and  received  the 
title  ot  imperatory  with  ftdl  poweis  of  sove- 
reignty. He  continued,  meanwhile,  to 
concihate  his  enemies  h^  clemency,  and 
to  heap  honors  upon  his  friends.  The 
number  of  senators  he  increased  from 
300  to  900.  But  this  degradation  of  the 
senate  offended  the  Romans,  and  their 
displeasure  was  increased  by  the  arro- 
flmce  with  which  he  conducted  towards 
Uiat  order.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was 
sitting  in  the  rostrum,in  his  chau-  of  gold» 
Mark  Antony  oflfered  him  a  royal  diadem. 
He  refused  it,  however,  and  his  refusal 
drew  shouts  of  applause  from  the  people. 
The  next  morning,  his  statues  were  deck- 
ed with  diadems.  The  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  bad  them  taken  off,  and  im- 
prisoned the  persons  who  had  done  the 
act,  were  deposed  fiK>m  their  office  by  C. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  an  animoei^^ 
which  ended  in  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Caius  Cassius  was  the  prime  mover.  C, 
having  no  suspicion  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him,  was  forming  new  projects. 
He  resolved  to  subdue  the  Parthians^  and 
then  to  conquer  all  Scy  thia,  fix>m  the  Cau- 
casus to  Germany  and  GauL  C.*s  friends 
cave  out,  that,  according  to  the  Sibylline 
books,  the  Parthians  could  be  conquered 
only  by  a  king,  and,  theiefbre,  proposed 
that  C.  should  retain  the  title  of  Adator 
with  regard  to  Italy,  but  should  be  saluted 
with  that  of  king  in  all  the  conquered 
countries.  For  Uiis  purpose,  a  meetinr 
of  the  senate  was  appomted  for  the  15th  of 
March ;  and  this  was  the  day  fixed  on  by 
the  ccHaspirators  for  the  execution  of  the 
ploL  A  soothsayer  warned  C.  of  his  dan- 
cer ;  and  his  wife,  disturbed  by  a  frigfatfiil 
dream,  conjured  him  not  to  go  to  the 
senate-house.  His  doubts^  faowever» 
were  overcome  by  Decimus  Brutus,  one 
of  the  con^uratoiB,  and  he  proceeded  to 
the  capitol.  On  his  way  thither,  a  billei 
was  handed  him,  giving  him  information 
of  the  conspiracy ;  but,  in  the  crowd,  ha 
put  it  by  without  reading  it.  The  con-* 
spirators  had   concerted,  that   Metdliu 
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Cimber  should  entreat  a  pardon  for  his 
brother,  and,  if  C.  should  refuse,  be  was 
to  tear  the  mantle  from  bis  sbouldera,- 
which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  theur  rush-' 
iog  upon  him  with  weir  dacgen.  All 
was  done  as  they  had  planned.  Casca's 
dagger  fint  pierced  bun  in  the  neck. 
Scarcely  had  C.  turned,  and  uttered  the 
words  **  Accursed  Cases,  what  doest 
thou?**  when  the  conspirators  rushed 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  He  defended 
himself  however,  undattntedly.  But, 
when  he  descried  Brutus  among  the  con- 
^lirafeorB,  he  exclaimed,  **  And  thou,  too, 
xny  son  f^  coyered  his  fece  with  his  man- 
tle, and  fell,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.  Thus  died 
tills  remarkable  man,  the  best  who  ever 
aspired  to  sovereignty  in  Rome,  the  vic- 
tor in  500  battles,  and  the  conqueror  of  a 
thousand  cities,  B.  C.  44, 15th  of  March,  in 
the  56th  vear  of  his  age.— Of  C.^  writ- 
ings, we  have  his  history  of  his  wan  with 
the  Gauls  and  vnth  Pompey,  written  in 
a  simple,  noble  style.  The  most  esteem- 
ed editions  are  those  of  Clarke  (London, 
1712,  fol.),  Gnevius  (Leyden,  1713,  2 
vols.),  and  Oudendorp  (Leyden,  1737,  2 
vols.  4to.)  One  of  the  best  modem  small 
editions  is  that  of  Oberlin  (Leipsic,  1805). 

CiBSAHEA ;  the  ancient  name  of  many 
cities. — 1.  C.  Philippi,  or  Paneas,  built  by 
Philip,  tetntrch  of  Galilee,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great— 9.  C.  Stratonis,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  about  75  miles 
north-west  from  Jerusalem.  Herod  the 
Groat  enlsTffed  it,  and  it  became  the  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  proconsul.  (Joseph.  Jink.  15, 9, 
6.)  It  is  the  place  where  Herod  Agrippa 
was  smitten  ny  the  angel  {Acta  xii.  20~- 
23),  where  Cornelius  the  centurion  re- 
sided (x.),  and  Sv  Paul  was  imfMisoned 
two  years  (xxiiL — xxy).  It  is  now,  ac- 
cording to  Clarke,  in  utter  desolation. — 
3.  The  capital  of  Cai^mdocia,  and  now 
called  KaiBorick.  It  was  once  supposed 
to  contain  400,000  inhabitants.  Lucas 
(2d  Voyage,  xviii.)says  that  aU  the  moun- 
tains in  the  environs  are  perforated  with 
srottoes,  which  served  as  summer  resi- 
dences, and  that  there  are  200,000  little 
^remids  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  now 
2S/)00  inhabitants,  and  considersble  trade 
in  cotton^ — ^There  were  many  other  towns 
of  this  name. 

CjBSABCAK  OmiATioH.  {SeeMtdtrife- 

CiBSTUB ;  the  boxing-glove  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  pugi&ts.  The  original 
Greek  cnstus  was  merely  a  raw  lude,  fts- 
tened  to  the  hand,  and  reaching  to  the 


wrists,  intended  for  defence.  It  was  af- 
terwards enlarged,  so  as  to  reach  to  the 
elbow,  and  loaded  with  metal,  to  inerease 
the  weight  of  the  blow.  The  combat 
with  the  c«8tus  was  not  more  dangerous 
than  a  common  English  boxinff-match. 
Theocritus  (JKi^.  22)  has  described  one 
of  these  combats. 

CicsuRA,  in  Latin  verse;  the  separa- 
tion of  the  last  syllable  of  any  word  from 
those  which  preceded  it,  and  the  carrying 
it  forward  into  another  foot  It  always 
renders  the  syllable  on  which  it  fidls  long, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  pause, 
hence  called  the  aeswral  paun,  as  in  the 
following  line : 

nie  \BJtus  niveum  tnoUi  fulfiv  hyacintho. 

In  English  poetry,  it  is  equivalent  to  a 
pause.    (See  Venjfieaiiofu) 

Caf  ;  a  mountam,  which,  if  we  believe 
the  Mohammedans,  environs  the  whole 
eardi,  which  is  thus  set  within  it  like  a 
finger  in  a  ring.  Its  foundation  is  the 
stone  Sakhral,  one  srain  of  which  enables 
Its  possessor  to  vroK  mirades.  The  agi- 
tation of  this  stone,  which  is  an  emeraki, 
whose  reflection  gives  the  sky  its  tints,  is 
the  cause  of  earthquakes.  The  Dives,  or 
giants,  and  the  Peri,  or  feiries,  dwell  in  it. 
Caf£.  (See  Ct^'Hinm8.y 
C  AFP  A ;  one  of  the  principal  pons  of  the 
Crimea,  formeriy  a  large  and  ricn  city,  now 
much  reduced.  On  the  south  stood  die 
Genoese  town,  of  which  ruined  walls 
and  masmve  magazines  remain.  On 
some  neighboring  heights  was  the  Arme- 
nian town,  and  near  ttiis  the  Tsrtar  city, 
its  magnificent  baths  and  mosques  falling 
into  d^y.  It  was  called,  by  the  Tv- 
tars,  LkUe  CmutantmopU;  but,  from  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  the  Turks,  in  1475, 
it  began  to  decline.  When  Clarke  visited 
it,  in  1800,  its  population  was  diminislied 
to  50  femilies.  In  1783,  it  was  ceded  to 
Russia,  and  called  fVocbiio,  from  its  an- 
cient name,  Theodosia. 

Caff  A,  strait  o^  anciendy  the  Omiiiie- 
rian  Bosphorua,  discharges  the  turbid  wa- 
ters of  the  sea  of  Azoph  (Pabif  Jfoofit) 
into  the  Black  sea.  It  is  about  15  leagues 
in  length  and  3  in  breadth. 
Caffarslli.  (See  Ma^orano.) 
Caffarblli  du  Faloa.  Among  five 
brothers  of  this  name,  all  of  virhom  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  difilerent  de- 
partments of  politics  and  literature,  die 
best  known  are, — 1.  Louis  M aiie  Joseph 
Maximilian,  bom  in  1756.  He  was  killed 
in  1799,  before  8t  Jean  d'Acre,  wfaUe 
general  of  division.  His  works,  vrfaich 
gained  him  a  place  m  the  national 
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tme^  folate  to  nuahQuiaticfl,  the  neoeaBily 
of  belter  public  instructioii,  and  various 
political  and  philoaophical  subjects.  His 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  learning,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  He  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  served 
as  a  captiMn  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine ; 
but,  when  the  natimial  convention  made 
known  to  the  armies  the  condemnation 
of  Louis  XVI,  in  1793,  he  declared  his 
disapprobation  of  it,  and  was,  on  that  ac- 
count, deprived  of  his  office,  and  impris- 
oned 14  months.  He  vnis  afterwards  set 
at  liberty,  employed  in  the  department  of 
war,  and  finally  returned  to  the  army  of 
the  Rhine.  The  loss  of  a  leg  did  not  pie- 
vent  him  flrom  enffaginc  in  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  as  chief  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neer9.--SL  His  brother  Augustus,  lieuten- 
ant-general, bom  in  1766,  served  first  in 
the  Sardinian  troops,  and  afterwards  in 
almost  aU  the  campaigns  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  under  the  standard  of  France. 
In  1804,  Napoleon  sent  him  to  Rome  to 
induce  the  holy  fiither  to  go  to  France  to 
anoint  him  at  his  coronation.  He  was 
then  made  governor  of  the  Tuileries,  re- 
ceived a  command  in  the  armv,  and  was, 
fix)m  1806  to  1810,  minister  of'^war  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  active 
service  in  the  war  in  Spain.  Napoleon 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  first  mili- 
tary division  during  the  "hundred  days." 

CAFrtf  Daniel ;  a  painter  in  crayons ; 
bom  at  Kustrin,  1750.  After  having 
passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  want, 
he  left  a  comfortable  office  from  his  love 
to  painting,  and  was  received,  at  the  age 
of  32  years,  as  a  pupil  of  the  academy  of 
painting  in  Dresden.  Here  he  studied, 
chiefly,  the  pictures  of  Mengs,  and  soon 
aojuired  a  creat  reputation  by  his  por- 
traits. He  aJBO  established  a  manufactory 
of  crayons.  He  copied  many  pictures  in 
the  galleries  of  Dresden,  with  a  vigor  and 
warmth  uncommon  in  a  painter  in  cray- 
ons.   He  died  in  1815. 

Caffila  ;  a  company  of  merchants  or 
travellers  who  join  toother  for  security, 
in  some  eastern  countnes.  It  difiers  Sn^m 
the  caravan  by  being  in  the  employ  of 
some  sovereign  or  company,  while  the 
former  is  composed  of  merchants  trading 
each  on  his  own  account 

CAFFBAaiA;  a  name  adopted,  bv  the 
Portuguese,  from  the  Arabs,  who  called  all 
the  A&ican  continent^  Bouthward  from 
Sofala  (their  most  southerly  setderoent), 
the  lema  ^  Ccfin  (infidels).  It  was  first 
applied  to  the  whole  vridth  of  the  conti- 
nent, fi:om  cape  Corrientes  on  the  east  to 
cape  Negro  on  the  west.    As  the  names 


of  particular  states  and  people  became 
known,  the  extent  of  C.  duninisbed ;  and 
the  term  is  now  applied  <Hily  to  the  tarritoiy 
on  the  north-eastem  borders  of  the  Oape 
Colony.  C.  is  but  imperfect^  known. 
(See  Ccffirta,) 

Caffabs.  In  the  south-eastem  part  of 
Africa,  there  19  a  race  distinguished  firom 
the  Negroes  by  a  larger  facial  angle  (the 
head  Ming  formed  Tike  that  of  Europe- 
ans), a  high  nose,  hair  frizzled,  but  less 
woolly  than  that  of  the  Negroes,  and  a 
brown  or  iron-gray  complexion,  dififering 
from  the  shining  black  of  that  race. 
They  have  many  Arab  words  in  their  dia- 
lects, and  the  custom  of  circumcision  pre- 
vails among  them.  These  people  were 
'called,  bv  the  Portuguese,  Co^^,  mistak- 
ing the  Mohammeoan  term  Ctfir  (here- 
tics) for  a  national  appellation.  It  is  now 
retained,  by  geograpliical  writers,  to  de- 
note the  savage  tribes,  whose  physical 
characteristics  have  alread  v  been  describ- 
ed, extending  from  Quiloa  southward, 
and  the  Cape  Colony  eastward.  The  his- 
tory, origin  and  actual  extent  of  this  race 
is  unknown,  and  is  reserved  to  instract 
or  confound  future  expiorers  in  these  un- 
known regiona  In  a  more  limited  sense, 
this  name  has  been  given  to  the  tribe 
whose  tme  name  is  Kouaaaa^  ^^"!i  ^^ 
the  confines  of  the  Cape  Colony.  They 
are  a  handsome,  vigorous  reuse,  of  simple 
habits,  their  principal  food  being  milk  in 
the  form  of  curd.  They  use  no  salt :  wa- 
ter is  their  only  drink.  They  are  all  pas- 
sionately fond  of  tobacco.  Their  oress 
is  made  of  the  skins  of  sheep.  Ivory 
rings,  worn  on  the  left  arm,  are  their 
chief  ornaments.  The  women  have  their 
backs,  arms  and  breasts  furrowed  by  tear- 
ing up  the  akin  with  a  sharp  instrument 
Both  sexes  paint  the  whole  body  red. 
Their  dwellings  are  low,  circular  cabins, 
constructed  by  the  women.  Plurality  of 
virives  is  allowed,  but  it  is  rare  that  they 
have  more  than  two.  Cattle  are  of  the 
first  importance,  and  the  chief  object  of 
afifection  to  a  Caffiie.  They  obey  and 
follow  their  master  like  dogs.  The 
ground  is  cultivated  by  the  women.  At 
Uie  age  of  12,  the  boys  are  appointed  to 
the  care  of  cattie,  and  exercised  publicly 
in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  the  club. 
The  gurls,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
chiefs^  wives,  are  taught  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  hut  and  the  |;arden.  The 
Caffires  are  of  a  peaceful  disooaition,  but 
display  great  activity  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  arms,  when  necessary.  Their  weap- 
ons are  the  hauagag^  the  shield  and  the 
club.    Previous  to  commencing  hostili* 
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ties,  they  Mod  heralds  to  the  enemy. 
They  we  food  of  the  chase,  punuiDg  the 
Bob  ond  the  elephoat.  Each  horde  has 
a  heieditary  and  absolute  chief.  The 
eupidiQr  of  the  Eo^iah  colonists  has 
fi>und  pretences  for  depriving  them  of 
their  finest  territory  (1821),  now  called 
Mami ;  and  this  lately  kind  and  hap^jy 
people  seem  destined  to  extinction,  or  to 
a  miserable  and  degraded  condition.  (See 
Lichtenstein's  IVaiSela  in  Southern  Mrica.) 

Caftan  ;  the  well-known  national  dress 
of  the  Turks,  in  the  form  of  a  night-gown, 
and  generally  white,  with  pale-yellow 
flowers.  It  18  made  of  woollen  or  silk, 
and  sometimes  lined  with  costly  fur. 
Buch  caftans  are  presented  as  pns,  by 
the  Turkish  court,  to  the  Cbrisoan  am- 
bassadcfs^  or  to  other  peraons  on  whom  a 
particular  honor  is  to  be  conferred.  And 
ambassadors,  if  the^  are  not  expressly 
permitted  to  appear  m  the  dress  of  their 
nation,  are  compelled  to  wear  a  caflan  at 
the  audiences  that  are  given  them. 

Caolia,  cape.    (See  Matapany  captJ) 

Caoliari,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea. 
It  consists  of  four  parts, — ^1.  the  castle,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill ;  2.  the  Marina ;  3. 
Eetempache ;  4.  the  Villa  Nuova.  It  is 
fstroogiy  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of 
tlie  viceroy,  of  an  archbishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  university  with  900  students, 
which  was  revived  and  remodelled  in 
1765.  It  contains  a  royal  society  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  established  in 
1805,  a  museum  of  natural  histoir,  and 
one  of  antiquities.  Population,  28,000. 
It  has  some  manufiictures.  C.  is  the  em- 
porium of  all  the  Sardinian  trade.  Here 
are  the  dock-yards  and  the  quarantine- 
ground.  Its  spacious  and  safe  harbor  is 
defended  by  several  forts. 

Caoliari,  Paul ;  known  under  the  name 
of  Paid  Farmese ;  a  painter  of  Verona, 
born,  1532.  His  father,  who  was  a  sculp- 
tor, wished  to  educate  his  son  for  the  same 
profession ;  but  the  young  man  betrayed 
a  greater  inclination  for  painting,  and 
was,  therefore,  placed  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile,  a  painter.  Un- 
der this  able  instructer,  Paul  made  con- 
siderable progress ;  but,  as  the  school  of 
Verona  lUready  possessed  distinguished 
artists,  such  as  Forbicini,  Giolano,  Li- 
gozzi,  Brusasorci  and  Farinato,  he  ob- 
tained, at  first,  but  little  celebrity.  He 
went  to  Mantua  and  Vicenza,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice.  Here  he  imitated  Ti- 
tian and  Tintoretto,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
nfpeand  desirous  of  surpassing  ihcm  by 
a  more  studied  elegance,  and  a  richer  va- 


riety of  ornament  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent, fit>m  his  works,  that  he  had  8tudie4 
the  casts  of  ancient  statues,  and  the  etch- 
ings of  Parmesan  and  Albert  Dfirer.  In 
his  first  g]reat  works,  which  are  in  the 
chureh  of  St  Sebastian,  in  Venice,  his 
pencil  is  yet  timid.  The  Hittory  of 
ISstfter,  in  frueo^  which  he  afterwards 
painted  in  this  chureh,  excited  ^neral 
admiration ;  and  the  execution  of  impor- 
tant works  was  intrusted  to  him,  amon? 
which  are  many  that  adorn  the  library  of 
St  Mark's.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
the  Venetian  ambassador  Grimani  to 
Rome,  where  he  saw,  with  enthusiasm, 
the  beautiful  models  of  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  painteu,  after  his  re- 
turn, his  fine  AphiQyeosis  of  Vernee.  His 
numerous  banquetting  pieces  are  also  ex- 
cellent Six,  at  least,  or  these  are  found  at 
Venice,  in  the  refectories  of  the  monas- 
teries, among  the  best  of  which  are  the 
Marriage  at  Cana,  comprising  120  figures, 
many  of  which  are  portraits,  and  the 
Feast  of  Christ  with  Smum,  In  the  for- 
mer piece,  the  extravagant  display  of 
Asiatic  pomp,  and  the  confusion  of  differ- 
ent persons  and  dresses,  have  been  justly 
censured.  In  the  latter,  the  air  of  pride 
in  the  aspect  of  Christ,  instead  of  a  sim- 
ple expression  of  digni^,  the  placing  of 
the  principal  personaj^e  in  a  comer  of  the 
picture,  and  the  running  into  each  other 
of  the  white  table-cloth  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  background,  have  been 
considered  blemishes.  In  his  PUgrims 
of  Emmaus,  Paul  violated  all  the  unities 
of  time,  place  and  action.  But,  with  all 
these  faults,  he  displays  splendid  talents 
and  great  fruitfulness  of  conception.  His 
portraits  are  spirited  and  noble,  and  his 
coloring  splendid.  He  died  in  1588.  His 
scholars  were,  Charles  and  Gabriel,  bis 
sons,  and  Benedetto,  his  brother,  besides 
Michael  Parrasio,  Naudi,  MafTei  Verona, 
Francesco  Montemezzano. 

Caoliostro,  count  of  (real  name  CHu- 
aeppe  BaUamo),  was  bom  in  1743,  at  Pa- 
lermo.   His  rather  died  when  he  was 
younff,  and  he  was  educated  by  his  ma- 
ternal relations.    He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  where  he  found 
an  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  talents  for 
medical  science,  by  which  he  afterwards 
distinguished  himself    But  he  showed, 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  love  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  order.    He  returned  to  Pa- 
lermo, where,  among  other  tricks,    he 
deceived  some  credulous  persons  by  His 
pretended  skill  in  ma^c  and  the  finding 
of  hidden  treasures.    He  also   shoTiv-od 
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fainMelf  adroit  in  eounterfeitiog  fattid« 
writings  and  attempted  to  get  possesBioD 
of  a  contested  estate  by  means  of  a  forced 
document,  but  was  discoTered,  and  obug- 
ed  to  flee.  He  now  determined  to  go  to 
Rome,  and,  in  his  journey  throuffh  Cala^ 
bria,  became  acuquamted  with  the  beautiful 
LcHnenza  Feliciani,  daughter  of  a  belt- 
maker.  S)ie  appeared  to  him  intended 
by  fortune  to  assiBt  hiid  designs.  He 
'formed  an  intimacy  with  her,  and  soon 
compelled  her  to  assist  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  by  the  loss  of  her 
virtue.  They  now  began  their  travels,  in 
which  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  man 
of  rank,  first  appearing  under  the  name 
of  the  mor^uu  PeQ^riniy  and  finally 
under  that  of  the  count  CagUostro,  He 
travelled  through  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, stopped  in  the  capital  cities,  and,  by 
lus  chemical  mixtures,  by  his  tricks,  and 
by  the  amours  of  his  kidy,  gained  consid- 
erable sums.  We  find  him  in  Madrid, 
LJeiKMi,  Paris,  London,  and  many  other 
cities.  He  knew  how  to  cheat  with  great 
ingenuity,  and  was  always  fortunate 
enough  to  preserve  himself  by  an  earlv 
flight,  if  men's  eyes  began  to  be  opened, 
or  waking  justice  threatened  him  with 
imprisonment.  The  discovery  of  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  the  preparation  of  a 
precious  elixir  vitfe,  &C.,  were  the  pre- 
tences, under  which  he  extracted  m>m 
credulous  people  considerable  sums  in 
ready  money.  Many  had  recourse  to  his 
assistance,  not,  indeed,  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  magic,  but  to  purchase, 
at  a  high  rate,  diflerent  kinds  of  medi- 
cine, one  of  which  was  the  wUer  of 
lemdy.  This  profitable  business  em- 
ployed our  hero  many  years;  but,  with 
the  ftdinff  charms  of  his  lady,  many 
sources  of  wealth  failed.  His  trade  in 
medicine  also  began  to  grow  less  lucra- 
tive, and  he  determined  to  seek  his  for- 
tune as  the  founder  of  a  new  and  secret 
sect  In  purauance  of  this  plan,  he  passed 
himself  oS,  during  his  second  residence 
in  London,  for  a  fireemason,  and  played 
the  part  of  a  inagician  and  worker  of 
miracles,  in  which  character  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  eyes  of  all  the  enthusi- 
asts in  Europe.  The  counteas  C,  on  her 
part,  did  not  remain  idle.  She  was  the 
first  and  most  perfect  scholar  of  her  hus- 
band, and  played  the  part  of  a  priestess 
lo  this  new  order  in  as  able  a  manner  as 
she  had  before  played  that  of  a  priestess 
to  another  goddess.  His  plan  for  revivms 
an  old  Egyptian  order,  the  founders  of 
which  he  declared  to  be  Enoch  and  Elias, 
c<Hitained  a  mass  of  the  greatest  absurdi- 
Tois.  II.  33 


ties  and  nonsense.  But  his  pretensions' 
to  supernatural  power,  the  mystery  with 
which  his  doctimes  were  envelop^d,  his 
pretended  ability  to  work  miracles,  his 
healing  the  sick  without  pa^r,  with  the 
greatest  appearance  of  generoei^,  and  the 
belief  that,  as  the  gnat  Kojmtha  (this 
name  he  had  taken,  as  the  restorer  of 
Egyptian  masonry),  he  could  reveal  the 
secrets  of  foturity,  gained  him  many 
friends  and  supporters.  C.  again  travel- 
led throu^  Europe,  and  attivcted  great 
attention  m  Mittau,  Strasburg,  Lyons  and 
Paris.  While  in  this  last  city  (1785),  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  implicated  in 
the  scandalous  af&ir  of  the  necldace,  and 
was  banished  the  country  as  a  confidant 
of  cardinal  Rohan.  He  now  returned  to 
London,  and  sent  many  epistles  to  his 
foUowers,  wherein  he  bitterly  complained 
of  the  injury  he  had  received  in  France, 
and  painted  the  French  court  fin  the 
blackest  colors.  From  London,  where 
he  could  not  long  remain,  he  went  to 
B&Ie,  and  other  cities  in  that  quarter. 
But,  at  lenffth,  listening  to  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  his  wife  and  other  friends, 
he  returned  (1789)  to  Rome.  Here  he 
busied  hunself  about  freemasonry ;  but, 
being  discovered,  and  committed  to  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  vras  condemned, 
by  a  decree  of  the  pope,  to  imprisonment 
for  Ufe,  as  a  freemason,  an  arch-heretic, 
and  a  man  very  dangerous  to  religion. 
He  died,  in  the  summer  of  179«?,  in  the 
castle  of  St  Leo,  a  small  city  in  the  States 
of  the  Gharch.  A  biocraphy  of  madame 
von  der  Recke,  in  the  Ze^renoateft,  No.  xi, 
contains  an  account  of  C.*s  residence  in 
Riga,  and  his  connexion  with  madame 
von  der  Recke ;  and  in  Casanova's  me- 
moirs there  is  some  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  him. 

Caonoli,  Anthony,  astronomer,  member 
of  the  French  national  institute,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  luilian  academy  of  sciences, 
was  bom  at  Zante,  and  was  attached,  in 
his  youth,  to  the  Venetian  ^nbassy  at 
Paris,  where,  after  the  year  1776,  he 
showed  more  love  for  astronomy  than  for 
diplomacy.  Having  settled  in  Verona  in 
1782,  he' constructed  an  observatory  in 
his  own  house,  by  his  observations  in 
which  he  enriched  the  science  of  astron- 
omy with  many  discoveries.  After  the 
destruction  of  his  observatory  by  the 
French  (1798)>  who,  however,  compen- 
sated him  for  his  loss,  his  instruments 
were  transferred  to  the  observatory  of 
Brera,  m  Milan,  and  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  military 
school  at  Modena.     In  1814^  he  went 
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liack  to  Verona,  and  died  there  In  1816. 
Hie  best  wortu  are,  JVbftrie  Mrwumicht 
fidaL  aW  Vso  eomune  fModena,  1809,  3 
vola^  with  plates) ;  and  m  TngonMMtna 
Fiona  e  :^ar%ea  (id  edition,  Bologna,  1804, 
with  plates);  translated  into  French  by 
Chompr^  (3d  edition,  Paris,  1804, 4to.). 

Caoots  ;  an  unfortunate  race  of  men, 
resembling  the  Cretins.  They  are  found 
in  the  south  of  France,  near  the  Pyrenees. 
They  are  mostly  poor  begsara,  perform- 
ing the  meanest  offices,  andf  covered  with 
leprosy,  king's  evil,  and  vermin ;  confined 
to  the  coarsest  food,  wandering  about 
without  halMtadon,  without  clothes  or  fire 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  barely  covered 
with  dirty  rags,  retiring,  in  the  nidit,  to 
bams  and  hovels;  of  a  thin  and  pale 
aq[>ect,  generally  mutilated,  lamed  in  their 
limbs,  deq>iBed,  insulted,  or  pitied ;  cast  out 
of  the  race  of  men  as  unworthy  of  life ; 
given  up  to  the  most  beasdv  excess,  and 
accused  of  the  most  horrid  crimes  with 
which  the  human  race  can  be  stained. 
In  former  ages,  they  were  shut  out  fit>m 
society  as  lepers,  cursed  as  heretics,  ab* 
honed  as  cannibals  and  pederasts ;  their 
feet  were  bored  with  an  iron,  and  they 
were  forced  to  wear  an  egg-shell  on  their 
clothes,  by  way  of  distincuon.  The  very 
name  of  Cagot,  which  ScaUger  derives 
fix)m  cams  rottiw,  is  a  proof  of  the  detest- 
ation in  which  they  were  held.  Opin- 
ions are  much  divided  with  regard  to  the 
oiiffin  of  this  miserable  race,  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  hiffhly  cultivated  people.  The 
moat  plausilMe  conjecture  is  that  which 
derives  them  from  some  northern  baiba- 
rians,  who  mimted  into  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  3d  or  4th  centuir.  More 
accurate  researches  have  established  the 
fact,  that  they  are  not  without  capacity  to 
become  useful  members  of  human  soci- 
ety ;  and  that,  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  them  fit>m  the  con- 
dition in  which  tliey  suffer  so  much  mis- 
ery and  contempt,  which  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  hinder  them  from  developing 
their  talents,  if,  indeed,  they  are  inferior 
to  those  of  other  men.    . 

Cahoes,  or  Caboos  Falls.  (See  Mo- 
hawk.) 

Cabors  Wine  is  that  wine  which  is 
used  to  improve  the  Pontac  and  other 
red  French  wines.  It  is  consumed  in 
Bourdeaux  and  other  places,  where  the 
lighter  and  cheaper  French  wines  find  a 
ready  market. 

Caiapbas,  a  Jew,  was  the  high  priest 
at  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was  cmd- 
fied  by  the  Romana  In  the  dismay 
which  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  pro- 


duced among  the  priesBs  and  Pharisees, 
he  proposed  the  death  of  diet  obnoxiouB 
person  (Mny  xi.  49,  dO) ;  and,  when  the 
officers  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  arrested 
Jesus,  they  carried  Um  first  to  Annas,  and 
then  to  C,  fh>m  whom  he  was  trsosferrod 
to  the  hands  of  the  civil  authority.  C. 
was  deposed,  A.  D.  35,  and  Jonathan  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead. 

Caic,  or  CAiquE ;  a  skiff  of  a  galley- 
It  was  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  was  25 
feet  long  by  6  broad  and  91  deep.  It 
went  out  of  use  with  the  galley.  Tlie 
name  is  now  applied,  in  the  Levant,  and 
narticulariy  in  the  Black  sea,  to  small 
iMuics.  (In  the  latter  sea  they  are  manned 
by  Cossacks.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  French 
navy  for  a  small  vessel. 

Caicos,  or  Catos  ;  a  clnsier  of  smaU 
islands  or  rocks,  called  LUtU  and  Qrtai 
CotcM,  between  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  Bahama  islands.  The  lai^gM, 
cdled  Grand  Cot^,  is  60  miles  kmg,  and 
2  or  3  broad.  St  George'^  Kev  is  the 
principal  hariMr.  Popufadon  in  1803, 40 
whites,  and  about  1200  slaves.  Loo.  72^ 
W.;  lat2P36'N. 

Cailas,  or  Cailasa  ;  the  loftiest  ndm 
of  the  Himalava  mountains,  (a.  v.)  On 
its  eastern  side  is  a  remarkable  peak, 
called  the  lAngam  of  Sioa  or  MahadtoOy 
an  object  of  great  veneration  to  his  vota- 
ries. It  is  the  favorite  abode  of  Siva,  and 
blooms  with  eternal  spring. 

Caillaub,  Frederic ;  a  French  travel- 
ler in  Africa,  who  explored  the  situation 
of  the  ancient  Mero4,  and  penetrated  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sen- 
naar.  He  travelled  in  Afiica  during  the 
years  1819,  1820,  1821,  and  1822.  (See 
Meroi.) 

Caill^,  Rene;  a  French  traveller, 
and  the  only  European  who  has  returned 
from  Timbuctoo  or  Ten-Boctoo.  In  1819, 
he  accompanied  major  Gray  in  his  ex- 
ploring expedition,  and,  being  on  the 
Senegal  in  1824,  detennined  to  attempt 
to  reach  Timbuctoo  and  Jenna  by  his 
own  exertions.  Having  adopted  the  Ara- 
bian dress,  and  embrai^  the  religion  of 
the  countrv,  he  joined  a  caravan,  and  set 
out  firom  Kakondi  (Kokundil  April  19, 

1827.  He  croilned  the  Joliba  (Niger),  and 
spent  some  time  at  Kankan,  whence  he 
travelled  about  200  miles  eastwardly,  to 
Tim^.  Leaving  this  place,  where  he  was 
detained  five  months  by  sickness,  Jan.  10, 

1828,  and  taking  a  northeriy  directioD, 
he  again  fell  in  with  the  Joliba,  March 
10,  and,  crossing  an  arm  of  that  stream, 
arrived  at  Jenna.  Having  embarked, 
March  23,  <m  die  Niger,  and  passed,  on 
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hh  mrnff  tbe  lake  Deb  (mwplaced,  on  the 
niftpsy  under  the  name  or  IHbbie),  be 
reached  Tinibuctoo  April  90.  Leaving 
thia  eky  May  4,  he  creased  the  Great  Dea- 
ert,  and  reached  Tafilet,  July  23,  whence 
he  paoood  through  Fez  to  Tangien. 
Tbua  thia  intrepid  young  traveller,  at  the 
age  of  38  years,  baa  achieved  alone,  and 
by  hie  own  reaourcee,  what  the  ezertiona 
of  powerful  aocietiea,  the  aid  of  govem- 
mentB^  and  the  moet  devoted  em>rt8  of 
experienced  travellers,  had  in  vain  at^ 
tempted.  Thia  account  is  the  aubatance 
<^<be  report  of  a  committee,  of  tbe  geo- 
graphical society  of  Paris,  by  whom  his 
accounts  have  been  examined.  The  prize 
offwed  by  that  society  to  the  first  travel- 
ler who  should  reach  Timbuctoo  baa 
been  awarded  to  him ;  the  king  has  be- 
stowed on  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  and  9000  fivncs,  vrith  a  pension 
of  dOOO  fivncs  for  the  years  1609  and 
1890^  to  enable  him  to  pursue  the  studies 
Beceaaa^  to  prepare  him  to  renew  his 
visit  to  those  hitherto  unknown  regions. 

Caillx,  Nicholas  Louis  de  la,  bom  at 
Rumigny,  not  fiur  from  Rosoy,  in  Thi^- 
FBche,  1713,  studied  at  the  college  at 
Liaieux,  and  wished  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  churoh.  But,  at  this 
tioMB,  his  attention  was  directed  to  astron- 
omy, aad  he  cairied  the  spirit  of  geometiy 
jmo  liM  -aeholaBtic  philosophy,  and  even 
iifeo  theology,  of  which  he  wished  to  re- 
ibirm  the  liuigaage,  and  treat  the  propoei- 
lioas  ailer  the  manner  of  Eucbd.  He 
soon  rsBounced  theology  altogether.  Gas- 
sini  and  Manddi  were  his  firiends,  and 
with  them  he  drew  up  a  description  of 
the  coast  of  France,  fiom  Nantes  to  Bay- 
onne.  On  account  of  the  accuracy  and 
aldU  which  he  displayed  in  this  operation, 
km  waa  selected  to  take  part  in  the  verifi- 
eatton  of  the  meridian,  which  was  then 
beginning  to  be  a  subject  of  interest.  He 
began  this  great  work  ^ril  30,  1739, 
and,  in  this  year,  finiahed  all  the  triangles 
fiom  Paris  to  Perpignan;  measured  tbe 
bases  of  Bourges,  Khodez  and  Arlea ;  ob- 
served the  azimuths  and  zenith  distances 
of  the  stars  as  Bourges,  Rhodez  and  Per- 
pignan, and  took  the  principal  share  in 
the  measurement  of  the  degree  of  longi- 
tude which  terminates  at  the  harbor  of 
Cette.  During  the  aevere  winter  of  1 740^ 
he  extended  his  triangles  over  the  princi- 
pal mountains  of  Auveigne,  to  connect 
with  the  meridian  a  new  basis  measwned 
at  Riom.  The  object  of  this  excurrion 
was  to  procure  admiional  information  for 
tiw  puTpoae  of  clearing  up  the  doubt 
whicn  he  entertained  eoncerning  the  ba- 


sis of  Juvky,  meaaured  by  Picard  in  1669. 
He  had  discovered  and  demonstrated  that 
this  basis  was  a  thousandth  port  too  long, 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  toiae 
used  by  Picard  was  at  least  a  line  shorter 
than  the  toise  of  the  academy.  This 
assertion  of  bis,  so  long  contested,  waa 
now  placed  beyond  doubt  During  his 
absence,  he  was  made  profesaor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  college  of  Mazarin,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  continuation  of 
the  meridian  in  the  north  was  delayed  till 
the  next  autumn.  C.  ended  his  surveys 
in  the  course  of  some  months ;  during 
which  he  measured  two  bases  more,  and 
made  the  astronomical  observations  at 
Paris  and  Dunkirk.  After  bis  return,  he 
commenced  the  calculations  for  which 
he  had  prepared  the  materials  by  these 
long  operations,  and,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  different  area  which  he  had  measured, 
he  showed  that  the  degrees  increase  finom 
the  equator  to  the  polea — a  result  diamet- 
rically oppoaite  to  the  old.  meaaurement 
His  wonts  on  geometry,  mechanics,  as- 
tronomy and  optics,  wmch  followed  each 
other  in  a  fow  years,  show  with  what 
ability  he  dischaiged  the  dutiea  of  pro- 
fessor. His  EphemerideMf  and  the  numer- 
ous and  able  memoirs  which  he  presented 
to  tbe  academy  of  sciences,  ana  his  cal- 
culations of  the  eclipses  for  1800  yeara,  in 
the  first  edition  of  nis  Jhi  de  v^ifier  leg 
DaieSj  prove  vrith  what  ardor  he  pursued 
his  astronomical  studiea  He  baa  under- 
taken the  correction  of  the  hat  of  stars^ 
according  to  the  method  of  corresponding 
heights.  In  1746,  he  yna  in  possession 
oi  an  observatory  erected  for  him  at  the 
coU^  Maxarin,  True  to  the  hborioua 
method  which  he  believed  the  best,  C. 
spent  his  days  and  nights,. for  14  years,  in 
makinff  observations  on  the  sun,  the  plan- 
ets and  the  stars,  to  rectify  the  astronomi- 
cal catalogues  and  tables.  He  had  re- 
ceived the  two  six-foot  sectors,  with  which 
he  had  verified  the  meridian  of  France. 
Desirous  of  observing  the  stars  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  n&ver  ap- 
pear above  tbe  horizon  at  Paris,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  a  voyage  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  saw  immediatehy  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  this  change  of 
place,  in  determining  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  the  refiac- 
tion  of  the  raya  of  light.  Labmde  (q.  v.), 
tlien  19  years  old,  was  sent  to  Bertin, 
which  lies  nearly  under  the  same  merid- 
ian as  the  cape,  to  take  correspondmg 
measures  at  me  same  time.  This  astro- 
nomical undertaking  cost  four  yeais  of 
journeys  and  labor.    C.  detemuned  the 
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poflitiofh  of  about  10,000  stars,  in  137 
nights,  with  wonderful  accuracy.  As  his 
departure  from  the  cape  was  delayed,  he 
employed  the  interval  in  measuring  a 
degree  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  He 
aiso  received  orders  to  supeiintend  the 
construction  of  an  accurate  chart  of  the 
Isle  of  France  and  the  Isle  of  Boiurbon, 
though  one  had  recently  been  executed 
by  the  celebrated  navigator  d'Apr^s.  Af- 
ter his  return,  he  employed  himself,  with 
great  assiduity,  in  comparing  the  different 
methods  which  had  been  proposed  for 
solving  the  problem  of  the  longitude. 
(See  Ijongitudef  Geograph,)  He  chose, 
for  this  purpose,  the  distances  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  or  the  stars,  showed  the 
advantage  of  this  method,  and  proposed 
a  plan  tor  a  nautical  abnanac,  smce  uni- 
versally adopted.  For  the  use  of  naviga- 
tors with  but  little  knowledge,  he  con- 
trived ingenious  and  graphic  means  of 
assistance,  b^  which  they  were  made 
acquainted,  in  an  ea^  manner,  vrith  a 
method  which  must  otherwise  have  terri- 
fied them  b^  the  length  of  the  calcula- 
tions. C.  divided  his  time  between  his 
observatory,  his  calculations,  bis  duties  as 
an  academician  and  prc^ssor,  and  the 
publication  of  his  different  works.  Now 
appeared  his  tables  of  the  sun,  his  As- 
trontMnia  Fundamenta  nooiMtma  Sdis  d 
SteUarumob9ervai.stainl.  (Paris,  1757),  the 
continuation  of  his  EphemerideB.  He  was 
particularly  engaged  in  observations  of 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  of  the  zodiac. 
Finding  the  method  of  corresponding 
heights  too  slow  for  the  vast  plan  which 
he  had  fonned,  he  fixed  in  his  observatoiy 
a  meridian  telescope,  which  gave  him  the 
right  ascension  or  the  stare  with  much 
more  ease.  But,  in  order  to  attain  the 
degree  of  accuracy  at  which  he  umed, 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  admit  no  star  into  his 
new  catalogue,  which  he  had  not  ob- 
served for  three  or  four  days,  comparing 
it  each  time  with  several  of  those,  the 
places  of  which  he  had  previously  deter- 
mined with  so  much  care.  He  ttma  at- 
tained a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 
his  celebrated  rivals,  Bradley  and  Mayer, 
who  were  furnished  vrith  better  instru- 
ments, and  generally  contented  them- 
selves with  a  single  observation  of  the 
stare  of  lesser  magnitude.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  this  great  woric  has  not  been 
edited  with  greater  accuracy  by  the  friend 
and  scholar  of  C.  Engaged  m  so  many 
employments,  C.  still  found  time  for  other 
labore.  From  the  manuscripts  of  Bou- 
guer,  who  had  intrusted  them  to  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  puMished  7Mt6 


dt  la  GradaHon  delaLumUre^iiDdwhK^ 
revised  the  ThaU  de  Mnigabm.  Ite 
afterwards  published  the  obeervati<M»  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Wal- 
ther,  the  travels  of  Chazelle  to  Egypt, 
and  Feuill^e's  voyage  to  the  Caoaiy  isl- 
ands. A  violent  attack  of  the  gout  having 
inteiTupted  his  labors,  he  resumed  theniy 
as  soon  as  he  was  able,  with  too  nueh 
eagerness,  exhausted  his  weak  frame,  and 
died  in  1762.  He  bequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts to  his  friend  Maraldi,  who  pub- 
lished the  Cid  AuHndf  preened  by  an 
doge  of  the  author,  hj  Brotier.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  fiiend  of  labor  and 
truth  than  C.  The  number,  as  well  as 
the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  is  wor- 
thy of  admiration,  more  particularly  if 
we  consider  that  all  his  astionomieaJ  la- 
bora  took  place  vrithin  37  years.  Hm 
Jowmtd  da  Voyage  /ait  au  Cap  de  Bomu 
Emhranet  was  edited  by  Caiiier  (Paris^ 

Caimacan  (UeuUnaxdy^  a  title  of  the 
grand  signior,  the  grana  vizier,  and  the 
governor  of  Constantinople. 

Caiman.    (See  Cowman  Jdandi.) 

Caiman.    (See  w^tfi^fotor.) 

Cain  ;  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve ;  the  first  murderer.  Jealous  of  the 
favor  shown  to  his  younger  brother  (see 
Md\  he  murden  him  in  the  field,  llie 
avenging  voice  of  conscience  ariLS  Mm 
the  terrible  question,  ^Cain,  where  is  thy 
brother  ?"  which  he  vainly  endeavore  tp 
evade — *<  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  The 
curse  is  pronounced  upon  him ;  he  is  de- 
clared a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  on  the 
fiice  of  the  earth.  His  remorse  and  de- 
spair fill  him  with  the  apprehension  of 
retribution— ^f  death  firom  the  hand  of 
whoever  shall  meet  him.  But  a  mailt  is 
set  uuon  him,  as  a  sign,  lest  any  one 
should  kill  him.  He  then,  oontinueB 
Moses  (Gen.  iv.  16—34),  went  out  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Eden.  (q.  v.)  His  wife  bore  him  a  sod, 
Enoch,  who  built  a  ci^.  Jabal,  one  of 
his  descendants,  is  called  the  &thw  of 
those  who  live  in  tents  (scemUti).  Jubal, 
brother  of  Jabal,  vras  the  first  musician* 
and  Tubal-cain,  another  brother,  was  the 
first  smith.  This  is  the  last  information 
which  the  Mosaic  history  gives  of  die 
family  of  Cain,  unless  we  suppose  the 
beautiful  dau|;fatere  of  men  (Gen.  vi.  3), 
or  the  giants  {Gen.  vL  4),  to  be  his  pos- 
terity. The  conciseness  of  the  sketch  of 
antediluvian  history  in  Genesis  has  lefl 
a  wide  field  for  conjecture.  Why  was 
Abel's  ofiering  prefeired  ?  What  was  the 
sign  which  inoicated  the  aoceplanoe  of 
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Ili9  one  and  the  rejectioQ  of  the  other  ? 
What  was  to  be  the  effect  of  this  prefer- 
ence  ?  Did  Abel  manifest  a  more  hvely 
ftkfa  ?  Was  his  offering  consumed  by  a 
fire  firom  heaven  ?  Were  the  privileges 
of  primogeniture  transferred  to  him  from 
the  eldest  bom,  as  was  frequently  done  in 
the  patriarehal  times?  Who  were  the 
aveDgers  whom  he  feared  ?  Preadamites, 
as  some  have  gravely  conjectured  (JBiw/e, 
art  Com^,  or  descendants  of  Abel  ?  Was 
the  marK  set  upon  Cain,  or  does  the 
original  signify  that  a  sign  was  given  him 
to  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  the 
{nnomise?  Josephus  relates,  that  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
<»nmitted  all  sorts  of  licentiousness,  cor- 
rupted the  amidicity  of  primitive  man- 
ners by  his  luxury,  established  the  right 
of  property  by  setting  up  landmarics,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

CAiquB,  Gkand  ;  a  small  island  among 
the  Bahamas;  lon.7(PW.;  lat.  19"  S9 
K.  The  Litde  C.  hes  south-west  of  the 
Ibnner. 

^a-Ira.  These  famous  revolutionary 
couplets  were  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  when  the  civic  oath  was  taken  before 
the  ahar  of  the  country.  The  celebration 
took  place  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July 
14, 1790,  in  the  midst  of  torrents  of  rain. 
The  refiiuni  or  chorus,  runs  thus : — 

Ah !  9a  ira,  ca  ire,  9a  ire, 

En  depic  (F  z^aristocrai'  et  cP  la  pkue, 

Ah !  9A  ire,  &^. 

Nous  BOOS  mouilleroDS,  mais  9a  finira. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  directed  aAainst 
the  aristocrats.  The  femous  AforMt&Me, 
or  Marseilles  hymn,  which  resounded 
throughout  Europe  during  the  wars  of 
the  young  republic  against  the  coalition 
(^sovereigns,  was  directed  against  foreign, 
as  the  pa-tra  was  against  the  domestic, 
enemies  of  the  revolution.  The  author 
and  composer  of  the  MaraeUkMe  (Rouget 
de  I'Isle),  an  ofiicerof  the  engineers,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  head,  during  the 
reign  of  terror.  (See  Poesies  Rev.  et  Anti- 
Rto^  Paris,  1821,  2  vols.)  These  poems 
were  proscribed  by  the  directory  in  1797, 
and  have  not,  of  courae,  been  restored  to 
favor  by  the  consulate,  the  empire,  or 
since  the  restoration. 

Cairn  ;  a  name  given  to  heaps  of 
stones^  common  in  Great  Britain,  particu- 
kurly  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  generally  of 
a  corneal  form,  and  crowned  by  a  flat 
stone.  Thev  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
were  probably  constructed  for  di^rent 
objectSL  Some  are  evidently  sepulchral, 
33* 


containing  urns,  stone  chests,  bones,  &c. 
Others  were  erected  to  commemorate 
some  remarkable  event,  and  othere  appear 
to  have  been  intended  for  religious  ntes. 
(See  TwnvlL) 

CAiarvGORM,  or  Blue  Mountaut;  a 
mountain  of  Scotkmd,  belonging  to  the 
Grampian  hills.  It  is  particulariy  cele- 
brated for  the  crystals  found  on  it,  called 
cmmgorms,  of  various  colon  and  sizes. 
They  have  now  become  scarce.  Thev 
are,  in  general,  of  a  smoky  or  yellowish 
hue  (smoky  auartz  and  yellow  quartz), 
and  fue  used  tor  seals  and  other  trinkets. 

Cairo  (in  Arabic,  Kahxrm^  which  signi- 
fies vidorwiu) ;  the  capital  city  of  Egypt, 
and  one  of  the  larffest  cities  in  the  world. 
It  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  a 
sandy  plain,  and  contains  Old  Cairo,  Bou- 
lac  (HU  haahor\  and  New  Cairo,  which 
are,  to  a  considerable  degree,  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  city  itself  separate  from 
the  gardens  and  plantations  which  sur- 
round it,  is  3i  leagues  in  cireuit,  has  31 
gates,  and  2400  irregular,  unpaved  streets, 
which,  during  the  night,  are  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  to  prevent  distuib- 
ances ;  also  25,840  houses,  for  the  most 
part  built  of  brick,  with  flat  roofi,  and 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants — Arabs 
or  Mohammedans,  Coptish  Christians, 
Mamelukes,  Greeks^  Synans,  Annenian& 
Jews,  and  natives  of  various  countries  of 
Europe.  The  castle,  situated  on  a  rock 
containing  Joseph's  well,  276  feet  deep, 
is  the  residence  of  the  pacha.  There  are 
80  public  baths,  300  mosques,  2  Greek, 
12  Coptish,  and  1  Armenian  chureh,  36 
synagogues,  and  many  silk,  camlet,  tapes- 
try, gunpowder,  leather,  linen  and  cotton 
victories.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is 
very  great,  since  it  is  the  centre  of  com- 
munication between  Europe,  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Af- 
rica. Here  is  also  a  Mohammedan  high- 
school,  a  printing-oflSce,  and  a  Ubrary  of 
25,000  volumes.  A  line  of  telegraphs 
extends  fix>m  hence  to  Alexandria,  alx>ut 
255  miles  distant,  by  which  intelligence  is 
communicated  in  40  minutes.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  an  aqueduct  of  317 
arches;  also  Boulac,  the  harbor  of  C, 
which  contains  an  institution  for  100 
scholars,  supported  hythe  pacha,  and  a 
printing-office.  In  1798,  C.  was  taken 
by  the  French.    (See  Egupt.) 

Caisson  ;  1.  a  chest  fill^  with  combus- 
tibles, and  buried  under  ground,  in  order 
to  explode  at  a  particular  time.  It  is  also 
a  covered  wagon  for  the  provisions  and 
ammunition  of  an  army. — ^2.  In  arehi- 
tecture,  a  kind  of  chest,  case,  or  flat-bot- 
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tomed  boat,  used  in  the  constriMtkm  of 
iMidges,  laige  enough  to  contain  an  entire 
pier,  which  is  buill  in  it ;  the  caj«0n  is 
then  sunk  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
sides  removed  from  the  bottom,  which  is 
)efl  as  a  foundation  for  the  pier. — ^Floating 
vessels,  under  the  same  name,  are  used  to 
close  the  entrances  of  docks  and  basins. 
A  groove  is  worked  in  the  nlasomryof 
the  entrance,  and  a  vessel  of  the  shape  of 
the  opening,  with  a  proietition  correspond- 
ing to  the  groove^  a  faanginff  scutUe  on 
each  side,  and  furnished  with  pumps,  is 
floated  into  it  at  high  tide.  The  scnttles 
being  opened,  the  caisson  sinks,  and  fills 
up  the  groove.  The  scuttles  are  then  shut, 
and  the  water  is  prevented  from  entering 
the  dock,  or  from  dJieharginff  itself  from 
the  basin.  If  the  dock  is  to  oe  filled,  the 
scuttles  are  opened,  till  the  water  is  nearly 
on  a  level  on  each  side,  when  the  scuttles 
ate  again  shut,  the  caisson  emptied  by  the 
pumps,  and  then  floated  off. 

Caius,  or,  in  the  Greek  manner  of 
writing,  Gaius  ;  a  learned  lawyer  of  the 
time  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  (117 — 
161 1,  of  whose  life  but  verv  little  is  known. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  his  IiuUhdes  are 
particularly  imi>ortant;  first,  as  having 
been,  for  centuries,  down  to  the  time  or 
Justinian,  one  of  the  most  common  man- 
uals of  law ;  secondly,  as  having  been  the 
foundation  of  the  official  compendium  of 
the  law,  which  occupies  an  important 
ulace  in  the  refonn  of  the  judicial  system 
by  Justinian ;  and,  thirdly,  as  the  only  tol- 
erably full,  systematic  and  well-arranged 
source  of  the  old  Roman  law.  Some 
patts  of  this  work  have  been  known  for  a 
considerable  time.  Two  leaves  of  a  man- 
uscript of  it  were  discovered  in  the  library 
of  tbe  cathedral  chapter  at  Verona,  as 
early  as  the  be^nninff  of  the  last  century, 
by  Scipio  Manei;  but  the  manuscript 
itself  was  first  discovered  in  1816,  by  Nie- 
buhr,  who  staid  two  days  at  Verona,  on 
his  way  to  Rome  as  Prussian  ambassador. 
The  parchment,  on  which  the  Inaiitutes 
of  C.  were  written,  had  been  used  to 
copy  the  letters  of  St.  Jerome.  Maffei 
had  perceived  it  to  be  a  Codex  Rescriptuaj 
without,  however,  having  very  accurately 
examined  it.  Niebuhr  saw  that  an  old 
juridical  work  lay  here  concealed,  and  von 
Savigny,  professor  of  law  in  Berlin,  at 
that  time  at  Paris,  happily  conjectured 
that  it  might  be  the  Institutes  of  C.  The 
academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin  sent,  in 
1817,  two  professors,  Bekker,  the  philolo- 
fist,  and  Goschen,  the  jurist,  to  Italy,  to 
mvestigate  this  discovery  with  accuracy. 
The  present  professor,  Bethmann  Hoi- 


wee  ofier^  his  services  to  them,  and,  by 
their  united  eflbrts,  the  ^p^eatest  pan  of 
the  book  has  been  brouj^bt  into  oraer,  and 
that  port  which  was  before  illegible  whol- 
ly restored.  The  froments  of  O.  were 
printed  at  Berlin,  1820.  The  manuscript 
nas  been  again  examined,  by  professor 
Blnme,  and  many  additional  discoveries 
have  been  made,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  a  new  edition  (Beriin,  1825). 
They  have  opened  new  views  upon  many 
points  of  the  history  of  Roman  law,  and 
have  also  destroyed  many  acute  and  learn- 
ed hypotheses, 

Ca  JEPUT  Oil  ;  the  volatile  oil  obtained 
fix>m  the  leaves  of  the  cajenut-tree — the 
cqfepula  officmarum  (the  mdaUuea  Jetica- 
denarmioi'lJmimua),  Tbe  tree  which  fur- 
nidies  the  cajeput  oil  is  common  on  the 
mountains  of  Ambo^na,  and  the  other 
Molucca  islands.  It  is  obtained,  by  distil- 
lation, fitMn  the  dried  leaves  of  the  smaUer 
of  two  varieties.  It  is  prepared,  in  great 
quantities,  in  the  island  of  Bondo,  and 
sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As  it 
comes  to  us,  it  is  of  a  green  color,  very 
limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  strong 
smell,  resembling  camphor,  and  of  a 
strong,  pungent  taste.  It  burns  entireW 
away,  without  leaving  any  residuum.  It 
is  often  adulterated  with  other  essential 
oils,  colored  with  the  resin  of  milfoiL  In 
the  genuine  oil,  the  green  color  depends 
on  the  presence  of  copper ;  for,  when  rec- 
tified, it  is  colorless. 

Calabar,  Old  ;  a  countnr  of  Afiica,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  Upper  Guinea. 
Duke  Town,  the  principal  place  on  tbe 
river,  is  in  Ion.  about  8°  E.,  lat  SP  4'  N.,and 
contains  2000  inhabitants.  Creek  Town, 
eight  miles  N.,  contains  1500  mliabitantB. 
Old  Town  was  formerly  the  capital.  The 
inhabitants  are  represented  as  cruel, 
treacherous  and  dishonest  New  Calabar, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  80 
miles  W.  of  Old  C,  contains  about  900 
houses,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Dutch 
commeree  in  this  country. 

Calabash-Tree.  The  calabash-tree 
{crescentia  ageta)  is  a  production  of  the 
West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, about  the  height  and  dimensKMis  of 
an  apple-tree,  with  crooked,  horizontal 
branches,  wedge-shaped  leaves,  pale- 
white  flowers  on  the  trunk  and  branches, 
and  a  roundish  fiuit,  from  two  inches  to 
a  foot  in  diameter.  The  uses  to  which  the 
fruit  of  the  calabash-tree  is  applied  are 
very  numerous.  Being  coverea  with  a 
greenish-vellow  skin,  which  encloses  a 
thin,  hard,  and  almost  woody  sbeU,  it  is 
employed  for  various  kinds  of  domestic 
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ve«el8,  such  as  water-cans,  goblets  and 
cups  of  almost  eveiy  description.  So  hard 
and  close-grained  are  these  shells,  that, 
"when  they  contain  any  fluid,  they  may 
even  be  put  several  times  on  the  fire  as 
kettles,  without  any  injury.  When  in- 
tended for  ornamental  vessels,  they  are 
sometimes  highly  polished,  and  have  fig- 
ures engraven  upon  them,  which  are  vari- 
ously tinged  with  indigo  and  other  colors. 
The  calabash  contains  a  pale-yellow, 
juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  which 
is  esteemed  a  valuable  remedy  in  several 
disorders,  both  external  and  internal. 

Calabrese  ;  the  appellation  of  a  paint- 
er, by  name  Mattia  PreH^  a  native  of  Ca- 
labria ;  bom  1643,  died  1699. 

Cajlabria  ;  a  mountainous  counUry,  ly- 
ing on  the  sea-coast,  about  164  miles  m 
length,  and  fi^om  20  to  60  broad,  forming 
tbe  southern  part  of  the  Itahan  peninsula. 
It  extends,  in  the  southern  part  of  Naples, 
along  the  Apennines  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  to  the  capes  of  Spartivento  and  Squil- 
lace  on  the  south,  and  to  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rento  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  ou  the 
easL  In  a  space  of  6800  square  miles,  it 
contains  more  than  890,000  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  many  Amauts.  The 
accurate  accounts  of  this  country,  so  Yi- 
mous in  £ible  and  history,  but  hitherto 
not  very  accessible  to  travellers,  we  owe 
to  tbe  war  which  the  French,  under  Jo- 
seph and  Jerome,  carried  on  against  the 
froud  and  fanatical  natives,  until  1610. 
II  ancient  times,  C.  was  a  part  of  Magna 
Grecia,  the  residence  of  Fythagoras,  the 
birth-place  of  Cbaronidas,  of  Zaleucus, 
Praxiteles,  Agatbocles,  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  The  countiy  where  tbe 
luxurious  Sybaris  once  flourished  is  now 
sunk  in  deep  barbarism.  The  climate 
was  much  esteemed  in  antiquity ;  but,  in 
some  places,  the  stagnant  waters,  to  the 
draining  off  of  which  no  one  pays  any 
attention,  produce  contagious  diseases  in 
the  hot  season.  The  heavy  dews  pre- 
serve, during  tbe  greater  part  of  the  year, 
a  delightful  verdure,  which  is  increased 
by  numerous  springs  and  streams.  Pliny 
extols  the  fertility  of  the  dark  soil,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  plain  Mar- 
ccsato,  resembling  an  entire  waste,  covers 
the  calcarious  rocks  of  C.  Beautiful 
groves  of  pine,  fir  and  larch,  the  pitch- 
bearing  trees  of  tbe  wood  of  Sila,  famous 
in  ancient  times,  shade  the  sides  of  the 
Apennines.  The  evergreen-oak,  the  Ori- 
ental plane-tree,  the  Indian  chesmut,  the 
beech,  the  aloe,  the  fig,  various  nut- 
trees,  and  others,  flourish  nere.  The  Ca- 
labrian  ash  afibrds  manna.     The  fields 


are  beautifully  adorned  with  herbage,  the 
cinnamon  rose  and  sage,  and  the  hills 
with  strawberries  and  raspberries.  On 
the  coast  grow  the  eveigrewi  tamarisk  and 
artmtus.  With  all  tbe  rich  firuits  of  the 
torrid  zone,  we  find  here  some  of  those 
whicii  beWng  to  the  north  of  Europe— we 
wander  amid  orchards  of  fkie  appks,  and 
through  gvsen  Alpine  meadows,  with 
their  soft  hertM^.  In  the  vall/sys,  tlie 
thorny  caper  mii^les  its  bright  flowers 
vrith  the  dariL-green  rosemary,  and  the 
laurel  overshadows  all  tbe  streams.  From 
the  rush  (sarraehM)  the  Calabrian  manu- 
factures his  shi]>>tackle,  he  baskets,  his 
mats,  his  ropes  and  his  nets,  in  which  he 
catches  the  tunnv.  The  lazy  and  igno- 
rant inhabitant  of  this  foeautifiil  land  has 
fbi]^tten  the  Grecian  mode  of  culture, 
which  produced  excellent  wines  and  good 
oil.  He  has  com  and  rice,  saffion,  anise, 
liquorice,  madder,  flax  and  hemp.  H» 
cultivates  olives,  figs,  ahnonds  and  cottos. 
Tbe  noble  sugar-cane  will  come  to  per- 
fection here.  The  silk  of  this  country  is 
good.  The  sheep,  horned-cattle  and 
horses  are  numerous.  Tbe  waters  con- 
tain tunnies  and  eels.  Near  Reggio  a 
kind  of  muscle  is  found,  called /nnna  mo- 
rmoy  from  whose  silkv  beard  a  splendid 
fiibric  is  manufoctured,  which  is  as  li^ht 
as  it  is  effectual  in  affording  protection 
against  the  cold.  Coral  is  also  fished  up. 
The  quarries  and  pits  afford  alabaster, 
marble,  gypsum,  alum,  chalk,  rock-salt, 
lapis  lazuh,  and  the  fine  copper,  renown- 
ed since  the  time  of  Homer.  The 
condition  of  tbe  people  is  a  subject  of 
astonishment  to  all  observeiK  The  Ca- 
labrian, scarcely  40  leagues  fipom  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  is  vrild  as  a  Tartar, 
cruel  as  a  Moor,  rude  and  ignorant  as  a 
NeffTO  of  Sene^l ;  yet  he  h^  some  good 
qufuities.  He  is  honest,  hospitable,  and 
tender  of  his  honor.  The  conniption  of 
a  race  of  men,  naturally  so  energetic,  is 
the  fault  of  the  government,  the  church, 
and  the  feudal  system  now  abolished.  A 
fow  rich  individuals  are  found  here  among 
a  great  number  of  miserable  poor.  The 
peasant  labors  little,  and  subsists  almost 
entirely  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature.  His  habitation  resembles  the 
piff-sties  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  feu- 
dd  lords  fcmneriy  exercised  a  dreadful 
tyranny  over  their  vassals,  who,  weaiy  of 
suffering,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  hved 
by  robbpiy.  Ignorance,  love  of  revenge, 
cruelty  and  cunning  are  the  principal 
traits  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
Once  offended,  a  Calabrian  is  irreconcila- 
ble.   Hereditary  hatred,  therefore,  divides 
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most  of  the  ftmilies,  and  an  individual 
never  goes  abroad  veithoat  carrying  arms 
under  lii»  black  mantle.  In  the  night, 
they  barricade  their  houses.  The  v  have 
no  idea  of  social  pleasures,  and  the  rich 
think  only  of  scnqnng  tooether  money. 
The  fenuJes  are  not  beautiml:  they  marry 
early,  and  soon  ftde.  Even  those  of  the 
higher  classes  cannot,  in  general,  read  or 
write.  The  husbands  are  so  jealous,  that 
they  always  confine  their  wives,  and  treat 
them  severely.  The  recourse  to  lawsuits 
and  chicaneiy  is  common,  although  the 
administration  of  justice  is  wretchedly 
defective.  The  clergy  are  as  ignorant  as 
they  ace  corrupt,  and  superstition  rales  all 
olasses.  Even  the  robber  carries  reUcs 
in  his  bosom,  which  he  supplicates  for 
assistance  in*his  enterprises.  The  people 
are  natttrally  intelligent  Their  language 
is  a  comiptioB  of  the  Italian,  difficult  to 
be  understood,  but  full  of  original  and 
pointed  exiMessiona.  The  classes  which 
are  in  some  denee  well  informed  express 
themselves  with  great  ease  and  warmth. 
Their  gestures  are  extremely  lively.  They 
have  great  powers  of  persuasion.  If  they 
cannot  attain  their  end  m  this  way,  they 
revenue  themselves  by  murder.  They  are 
well-rormed,  muscular,  and  of  a  brown 
complexion.  They  have  animated  coun- 
tenances, and  eyes  fhll  of  fire  and  expres- 
sion, but  passionate  hearts  and  giddy 
heads.  They  are,  like  the  Sardinians  and 
the  Corsicans,  the  savues  of  Europe.  (See 
S^our  fPun  Qfider  rmnfois  en  Calabrej 
Paris,  1810.)  In  regard  to  government, 
the  country  is  divided  into  Calabria  Citra 
on  the  north,  and  Calabria  Oltra  I  and  II 
on  the  soudi.  The  former  contains  Co- 
senza,  which  has  15,000  inhabitants ;  the 
latter,  Reggie,  which  has  16,5(XV  and 
Catanzaro,  the  capital  city,  which  has 
1 1,000.  These,  alone,  among  the  few  cit- 
ies, are  of  importance,  on  account  of  their 
manufactures  and  commerce.  There  are 
some  silk  manu&ctories  at  Monteleone 
(the  Grecian  Hippomum,  called,  by  the 
Romans,  Vibona^  now  containing  15^000 
inhabitants,  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Ceres).  The  seaport  Crotona  has  some 
coihmeroe.  The  dty  of  Oerace  is  buih 
of  the  ruins  of  Locri.  Pizzo,  where  Mu- 
mt  was  seized,  Oct.  13,  1815,  is  called, 
from  that  event,  the  mtmtfaW^  cvfy,  and 
is  fineed  frcMn  all  city  taxes  and  excise. 
Many  marks  of  the  earthquake,  which,  in 
February,  1783»  hiid  waste  the  southern 
part  of  C,  destroved  900  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  buried  d0,000  men,  are  stiU  to 
be  seen. 
GALAHoaaA  (anciently  (kdagurris);  a 


town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  near  tbe 
south  fflde  of  the  Ebro,  on  die  borders  of 
Navarre ;  196  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Madrid; 
k>n.  2»  W.;  lat  42»  16^  N.;  population, 
7200.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  eontahis 
three  parish  churohes  and  three  convents. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  682,  this  town,  then 
called  Caiagwris,  siding  with  Sertorius, 
was  besieg^  by  Afianius,  one  of  Ponci- 
pey's  generals,  and  the  inhabitants  reduc- 
ed to  such  extremitv,  that  they  fed  on 
their  wives  and  children;  whence  the 
Romans  were  wont  to  call  any  grievous 
famine  fames  CalagurrUaneu  Quintilian 
was  bom  here. 

Cjllais;  a  Frendi  sea-port  on  the 
channel  which  sepaiates  fdigland  from 
France,  called  by  the  French  the  Pom  de 
Calaie  and  La  Morndte ;  by  the  English, 
the  Er^ith  chemnel.  This  strongly-for- 
tified city  is  protected  by  acita&I  and 
the  fort  of  Nieuvelet  It  contains  8,500 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  harbor  which  is 
too  shallow  for  large  ships,  and  is  impor- 
tant only  because  passage  boats  run  con- 
tinually fix>m  here  to  Dover.  The  strait  is 
24  miles  wide,  and  the  passage  by  the 
steam-boat  seldom  exceeds  5  hours.  In 
1346,  C.  was  taken  by  Edward  III,  kmg 
of  England,  after  such  a  bold  defence  as 
made  the  siege  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  history.  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  until  1558,  when 
it  was  lost,  toffether  with  all  the  English 
postesnons  in  France.  Near  the  harbor 
a  monument  has  been  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  return  of  Louis  XYIII, 
April  24, 1814.  In  the  year  1819, 15,577 
travellere  landed  here,  and  11,083  em- 
buked  fit>m  this  port. 

Caulis,  Pat  de  (i.  e.,  HraitM  9fCaUm)\ 
a  depMtment  of  France,  formerly  the 
province  of  Artois,  lying  east  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  south  of  the  straits.  Population, 
in  1827,  642,969;  chief  place,  Ams. 
(See  Deparfmenta.) 

Calais,  straits  o£    (See  Dcmr.  thmts 

Calaite.    (See  TWououe.) 

Cai^amanco  ;  a  woollen  atafE,  princi- 

1ly  manufactured  in  the  Necheriands. 

le  Enfftish  manufiictures  of  it  have  de- 
clined of  late  years.  The  warp  is  some- 
times mixed  with  silk  or  goats'  hair. 
This  stuff  is  made  plain,  colored,  striped 
or  watered. 

CAI.AMATA.    (See  Greece.) 

Cax^mine.    (See  Zinc.) 

Calamines,  or  Calamianeb  ;  a  cluster 
of  islands  in  the  Indian  sea,  among  those 
called  the  PhO^ppme  iOamb.  They  are 
17  in  number,  one  of  which  is  90  miles 


The 
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long,  aod  12  broad,  divided  between  the 
king  of  Borneo  and  the  Spaniards,  widi 
some  independent  natives  in  the  interior 
parts,  who  live  without  chiefs  and  with- 
out laws:  they  are  black,  and  have  no 
fixed  places  of  abode.  About  1200  on 
the  sea-coast  have  submitted  to  the  Span- 
iards, who  have  a  garrison  at  a  place 
called  Tatoif.  The  country  is  mountain- 
ous, and  produces  some  rice,  and  great 
quantities  of  wax  and  honey.  Lon.  120^ 
2a  E. ;  lat.  12°  N. 

Calamus  ;  a  reed. — 1.  The  C.  pastora- 
lis  was  a  simple  reed  or  cane,  used  as  a 
nuisical  instrument.  TheJishUa,  or  shep- 
herd's pipe,  was  made  of  this  substance : 
it  is  hence  figuratively  used  by  the  }X)et8 
for  the  pii)e  itself — 2,  The  C.  seripioriuSi 
or  ekartariua,  was  used  by  the  ancients  to 
write  on  materials  which  the  style  would 
injure,  as  papyrus,  parchment,  &c.  It 
was  ^enerallV  made  of  the  Egyptian, 
sometimes  of  the  Persian  reed.  It  was 
sharpened  virith  a  knife,  or  a  rough  stone, 
and  split  like  our  pens. — 3.  The  C.  aro' 
maticus  (the  acorus  of  botanists)  is  an 
odoriferous  reed,  formerly  brought  from 
India,  now  found  also  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  North  America.  It  is  used 
by  the  distillers  of  Dantzic  to  correct  the 
empyreumatic  odor  of  spirits,  and  to  give 
them  a  peculiar  flavor. 

Calaitdra.    (See  Mosaic.) 

Calas,  John.  This  unfortunate  man, 
who  died  on  the  scaffold,  a  victim  of  fii- 
naticism,  was  bom,  1696,  in  Lacapar^de, 
near  Chartres,  in  Languedoc,  educated  in 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  established  as 
a  merchant  in  Toulouse.  He  had  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  whom  he  edu- 
cated himself,  and  viras  held  in  general 
esteem,  when,  in  his  68th  year,  he  was 
suddenly  accused  of  the  dreadful  crime 
of  murdering  his  son.  In  1761,  his  oldest 
son,  Marc  Antoine,  was  found  strangled 
in  his  fiitber's  house.  It  was  reported 
that  the  unfortunate  youth  had  been  put 
to  death  by  his  father,  because  he  had  be- 
come a  Catholic.  John  C.  and  his  whole 
family  were  arrested,  and  a  prosecution 
instituted  against  him,  in  support  of 
which  numerous  wiuiesses,  whose  insuf- 
ficiency was  apparent,  appeared  against 
him.  In  vain  did  the  old  man  plead  his 
afiTection  for  his  son,  and  that  son's  mel- 
ancholy ;  in  vain  did  he  assert  that  he  bad 
another  son,  who  bad  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  who  still  received  his  yearly 
allowance ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
a  weak  old  man,  to  execute  such  a  deed 
of  violence  on  a  youth  full  of  strength, 
and  that  he  had  not  murdered  a  Catholic 


maid-ser^'ant  whom  he  had  in  the  house. 
The  pariiament  of  Toulouse  condemned 
him,  by  8  voices  against  5,  to  be  tortured, 
and  then  broken  oo  the  wheel ;  and,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1762,  the  sentence  was 
executed.  He  suffered  the  torture  vrith 
firmness,  and  ascended  the  scaffbld  with 
these  words :— ^  I  die  fuiltless ;  my  judges 
have  been  deceived ;  but  Christ,  who  was 
himself  guiltless,  suffered  a  death  even 
more  dreadful."  The  youngest  son  was 
banished  for  ever,  but  the  mother  and  the 
maid  were  acquitted.  The  family  of  the 
unhappy  man  retu«d  to  Geneva.  Vol- 
taire, who  was  then  at  Femey,  became 
acquainted  with  them,  and  formed  the  de- 
sign of  defending  the  memory  of  C.  He 
brought  the  cause  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  and  directed  the  attention  of  men 
to  the  defects  of  the  criminal  law.  The 
widow  and  children  of  C.  solicited  a  re- 
vision of  die  trial  Fifty  judges  once 
more  examined  the  circumstancesi,  and 
declared  C.  altogether  innocent  The  king, 
by  his  liberality,  sought  to  recompense  the 
fiimily  for  their  undeserved  losses,  and 
people  of  the  first  rank  emulated  each 
other  in  endeavoring  to  relieve  them. 

Cajlatrava.    (See  Orders.) 

Calcar,  John  van ;  a  Dutch  painter  of 
the  school  of  John  van  Eyk,  bom  about  ^ 
1500,  at  Calcar,  in  C^ves.  His  paintings 
are  true  to  nature.  He  studied  so  thor- 
oughly the  works  of  Titian,  that  their 
pictures  cannot  always  be  distinguished. 
The  Jtfoter  cMoTMo,  in  the  collection  of 
Boisser^e  (q.  v.),  in  Stuttgard,  a  perfect 
work  of  art,  is  by  him.  Another  small 
picture  of  his,  the  Infant  Christ  wiih  the 
Shspherds,  was  a  favorite  of  Rubens.  In 
this  piece,  the  light  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding fipom  the  chikL  He  desired 
almost  all  the  portraits  in  Vasari's  Lives^ 
and  the  figures  for  the  anatonncal  work 
of  Vesalius.    He  died  in  Naples,  1546. 

Calcarious  Spar.    (See  lAme.) 

C ALOHAS ;  son  of  Thestor ;  priest  and 
prophet  of  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  When  the  fleet  destined  for 
Troy  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Aulis, 
the  Greeks,  before  their  departure,  at- 
tempted to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods 
by  sacrifices  on  an  ahar  under  a  plane- 
tree,  when  a  serpent,  creeping  fi!t>m  under 
the  altar,  crawled  up  the  tree,  devoured  a 
sparrow  on  her  nest,  with  8  young  ones^ 
and  was  then  changed  into  a  stone.  The 
mt)phet  now  foretold  to  the  Greeks  that 
Troy  would  not  be  subdued  by  them  till 
the  10th  year  of  the  siege.  He  himself 
accompanied  the  army  to  Troy.  During 
the  si^,  the  Greeks  were  atuicked  by  a 
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plague,  and  C.  declared  that  it  was  the 
ef^t  of  Apollo's  anger,  because  they  bad 
deprived  his  priest  of  his  daughter  Chiy- 
seis,  whom  Acamemnon  had  selected  as 
hismistrees.  He  counselled  the  Greeks  to 
appease  ApoUo  by  restoring  the  damsel ; 
and  it  was  at  his  advice  that  they  after- 
wards built  the  wooden  horse.  He 
prophesied  that  the  Trojan  iEneas  would 
found  an  empire  in  Italy.  After  C.'s 
death,  an  oracle  was  dedicated  to  him  on 
mount  Drium  in  Daunia. 

Calcination.  Calcination,  as  com- 
monly undentood.  consists  in  heating 
bodies  in  a  steady  nre,  at  a  greater  or  lees 
temperature.  The  product  is  a  powder 
which  is  called  calx*  In  a  narrow  sense, 
we  understand  by  this  process  a  chance 
of  metals  into  a  metallic  calx,  or  metalGo 
earth.  Metals  are  calcined  in  two  ways — 
by  the  dry  method,  which  consists  in 
burning  them  in  the  open  air,  or  by  the 
wet  m^od,  which  consists  in  dissolving 
the  metal,  and  precipitatiiujf  its  calx.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  (quantity  of  lead,  and  melt 
it  in  the  open  aur  in  a  flat  vessel ;  it  soon 
assumes  a  ^yiah  hue,  the  earthy  sub- 
stance formmg  a  coat  on  the  sur&ce. 
Upon  the  removal  of  this,  the  metal  ap- 
p«UB,  havinc  a  brilliant  lustre,  and,  after 
some  time,  the  same  gray  coat  reappeam. 
It  may  be  remored  as  long  as  any  lead 
remains.  Thia  substtmce  is  the  calx.  Cal- 
cined lead  ia  specifically  tighter  than  the 
metal,  but  its  absolute  weight  is  consid- 
erably greater,  so  that  10  pounds  of  metal 
make  11  pounds  of  cabc.  Platina,  gold 
and  silver  are  not  affected  in  tliis  way  in 
00  great  a  degree,  on  which  account  they 
are  ealled  the  perfect  mdaU.  Chemiits 
are  now  convinced,  that,  in  this  process, 
the  atmospheric  air  is  decomposed,  and  a 
portion  abBoii>ed  by  the  metal,  which  ac- 
counts ibr  its  increase  of  weight.  Calci- 
nation is,  therefore,  nothing  but  oxydation ; 
and,  as  Uie  body  is  not  saturated  with  ox- 
ygen, no  acid  is  formed,  but  the  result  is 
a  metallic  oxyde. 
Calcoorapht.  (See  Engramng,) 
Calculus.  The  lower  or  common 
analysis  (q.  v.)  contains  the  rules  necessa- 
ry to  calculate  quantities  of  any  definite 
magnitude  whatever.  But  quantities  are 
sometimee  considered  as  varying  in  mag- 
nitude, or  as  havinff  arrived  at  a  given 
i^te  of  magnitude  oy  successive  varia- 
tiona  This  gives  rise  to  the  higher  anal- 
ysis, which  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  the 
eysico-mathenniical  sciences.  Two  ob- 
«s  are  here  proposed:  First,  to  descend 
fiom  quantities  to  their  elements.  The 
method  of  effecting  this  is  called  the  dif- 


ferential oaletdtu.  Second,  to 
firom  the  elements  of  quantities  to  the 
quantities  themselves.  This  method  is 
called  the  ini^al  calculus.  Both  of 
these  methods  are  included  under  the 
general  name  «|/Sittfejtiiialimd^iit.  Tboee 
quantities  which  retain  the  same  value 
are  called  comtatU;  those  whose  values 
are  vaiying  are  called  variable.  When 
variable  quantities  are  so  connected  that 
the  value  of  one  of  them  is  determined  by 
the  values  ascribed  to  the  others,  that  va- 
riable quantity  is  said  to  be  a  Jwidian  of 
the  others.  A  quantity  is  ttfimUdy  great 
or  ityvtMLy  smaUj  with  regard  to  another, 
when  it  is  not  possiUe  to  assign  any  quan- 
tity sufficiently  large  or  sufficiendy  small 
to  express  the  ratio  of  the  two.  When 
we  consider  a  variable  ouantity  as  increas- 
ing by  infinitely  small  aegrees,  if  we  wish 
to  know  the  value  of  those  increments, 
the  most  natural  mode  is  to  determine  the 
value  of  this  quantity  for  amr  one  inetant, 
and  the  value  of  the  same  for  the  instant 
immediately  follovrin^.  This  dififeronce 
is  called  the  dUjItrenUal  of  the  quantity. 
The  iiUc^Tvi  cofeu/itf ,  as  has  been  alreaJy 
stated,  is  the  reverse  of  the  differencial  cat- 
culut.  There  is  no  variable  quanti^  ex- 
pressed al^braically,  of  which  we  cannot 
find  the  difierential ;  but  there  are  differ- 
ential quantities,  which  we  cannot  inte- 
grate :  some,  because  they  could  not  have 
resulted  fi:om  differenUaiUm ;  others,  be- 
cause means  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
of  integrating  them.  We  have  made 
these  elementary  obaervationa  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducinff  the  history  of  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  this  mighty  instrument.  For  a 
fbU  examination  of  the  subject,  we  refer 
to  Lacroix's  work^  CamotVi  MHaphpique 
du  Calcul  InfinUesimalj  Lagrange's  Caleul 
des  Fmetiom,  Newton  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer, having  pointed  out  theptinciples 
in  a  treatise  written  before  1G69,  but  not 
published  till  many  years  after.  Leibnitz, 
meanwhile,  made  the  same  discovery,  and 
published  it  to  the  world  befiNre  Newton, 
and  independently  of  Newton's  prior 
discoveries,  with  a  much  better  nota- 
tion, which  is  now  universally  adopted. 
The  methods  analogous  to  the  infinitesi- 
mal analvsis  previously  employed  were 
that  of  exAotafteiu,  known  to  the  ancients, 
that  of  indiMbles  of  Cavalieri,  and  Des- 
cartes' method  of  indderminates.  Leib- 
nitz considered  the  differences  of  the 
variable  Quantities  as  infinitely  small,  and 
conceivea  that  he  might  reject  the  higher 
powers  of  those  difl^rences  widiout  sen- 
sible error;  so  that  none  of  thosepowefs 
but  the  first  remained  ia  the  difiereatial 
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eqotttioii  finally  obtained.  Itastead  of  the 
actual  iDcremeiits  of  the  fiowing  er  Tan- 
able  quantities,  Newton  introduced  the 
Jluxitms  of  those  quantities;  meaning,  by 
ihuions,  quantities  which  had  to  one 
another  the  same  ratio  which  the  incre- 
ments had  in  their  ultimate  or  evanes- 
cent state.  The  iluximu  of  Newton  cor- 
responded with  the  d^ermiUds  of  Leib- 
nitz ;  and  the  fiuenU  of  the  former  with 
the  itdigndi  of  the  latter.  The  fluxionary 
and  the  difierential  calculus  are  therefore 
two  modifications  of  one  general  method. 
The  problems  which  relate  to  the  maztsna 
and  mtntSMi,  or  the  greatest  and  least  val- 
ues of  variable  quantities,  are  among  the 
meet  interesting  in  mathematics.  When 
any  function  becomes  either  the  greatest 
or  the  least,  it  does  so  by  the  velocity  of 
itt  increase  or  decrease  becoming  equal 
to  nothin|[:  in  this  case,  the  fluxion  which 
is  proportional  to  that  velocity  must  be- 
come nothing.  By  taking  the  fluxion  of 
the  given  function,  and  supposing  it  equal 
to  nothing,  an  equation  noay  be  obtained 
in  finite  tenns,  expressing  the  relation  of 
the  quantities  when  the  function  assigned 
is  the  greatest  or  least  possible.  The  new 
analysM  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  physical 
leeearches.  The  moraentaiy  increments 
represent  precisely  the  forces  by  which 
the  changes  in  nature  are  produced ;  so 
that  this  doctrine  seemed  created  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  interior  of  things,  and  take 
cognizance  of  those  powers  which  elude 
the  ordinary  methods  of  geometrical  in- 
vestigation. It  alone  afibrds  the  means 
of  measuring  forces,  when  each  acts  sep- 
arately and  instantaneously,  under  conoi- 
tions  that  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 
In  comparing  the  effects  of  continued  ac- 
tion, the  variety  of  time  and  circumstance, 
and  the  continuance  of  efiects  after  their 
causes  have  ceased,  introduce  uncertainty, 
and  render  the  conclusions  vague  and  un- 
satjs&ctory.  The  analysis  of  infinites 
here  goes  to  the  point ;  it  measures  the  in- 
tensity or  instantaneous  effint  of  the  force, 
and  removes  all  those  causes  of  uncer- 
tainty. It  Is  by  efl^ts,  taken  in  their 
nascent  or  evanescent  state,  that  the  true 
proportion  of  causes  must  be  ascertained. 
Calculus.  Litde  stones, anciently  used 
for  computation,  voting,  &c.,  were  called 
ttdeuU.  'Die  Thracians  used  to  marie 
luckv  days  by  white,  and  unlucky  1^ 
black  pebbles ;  and  the  Roman  judges,  at 
an  emy  period,  voted  for  the  acquittal  of 
tbe  accused  by  a  white,  and  for  condem- 
nation by  a  black  calculus:  hence,  nigar 
or  dbui  eobtiZus,  a  fiivorable  or  unfiivor- 
able  vote.    Sometimes  the  baUots  were 


marked  with  chancteis^  and  then  were 
made  of  wood.  CtdeuU  huorU  or  iatrones 
were  counters  used  in  a  same,  something 
like  backgammon.  Cakmua  Mnena  was 
an  expression  employed  to  signify  that 
the  accused  escaped  by  an  eaual  division 
of  the  votes  of  the  judges.  He  was  said 
to  be  acquitted  eakuio  Mmtrva  (by  the 
vote  of  Minerva),  because  Orestes  was 
acquitted  by  the  vote  of  that  goddess 
when  the  judges  were  equally  divided. 

Calculus,  or  Stonx,  is  the  name  giv- 
en to  all  hard  concretions,  not  b^if, 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  Calculi 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder 
or  in  the  urinary  bladder,  llie  fint  are 
called  bQiary  ctictdiy  the  second  urwiory 
ealeuH — Bmary  caicuU  are  of  a  lamella- 
ted  structure,  and  are  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance which  is  conndered,  by  M.  Chev- 
reul,  as  a  peculiar  principle,  which  he  has 
named  ckoUstmnt  (fit>m  x'^y  ^^  <UBd 
0T$p€»f^  solid).  It  is  described  as  a  white, 
crystalline  substance,  vrith  much  lustre, 
insipid  and  inodorous,  much  resembling 
spermaceti,  but  difierinc  in  being  less 
fusible,  and  in  not  formmg  a  soap  vrith 
alkalies.  It  is  also  converted,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  into  a  peculiar  acid, 
called  choUtUric  add.  This  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  forms  soluble  sahs 
with  the  alkalies.  Cholesieiine  consists  of 
carbon  85.095,  oxygen  3.03S,  and  hydro* 
gen  11.88.  It  has  btely  been  detected  in 
Uie  bile  itself,  both  in  that  of  animals  and 
of  man.  Besides  cholesterine,  biliary 
concretions  contain  a  portion  of  inspissa- 
ted bile,  and  the  yellow  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile  in  a  concentrated  state,  which, 
firom  the  beau^  of  its  hue^  and  its  perma- 
nence, is  much  valued  as  a  pigment^ — 
Urinary  calcuU  are  of  very  vanable  chaiv 
acters  and  composition.  The  following 
substances  enter  principally  into  their 
composition :  uric  acid,  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia,  oxalate  of  lime, 
silex,  sometimes  oxyde  of  iren  and  animal 
matter — these  beinc  more  or  less  pure  or 
mixed,  and  being  often  diversified  by  me- 
chanical structure,  so  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  constitute  well-defined  species. 
The  six  fi^llowing  species  embrace  the 
principal  varieties  of  urinary  calculi: — ^1. 
that  composed  chiefly  of  uric  acid;  2. 
that  consisting  chiefly  of  the  triple  phos- 

eate  of  aounonia  and  magnesia;  3.  the 
ne-earth  calculus,  formed^  almost  en- 
tirely, of  phoqihate  of  lime ;  4.  the  fusi- 
ble calculus,  composed  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding mtermized ;  5.  the  mulbeny  oal- 
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euluB,  consiBtiiig  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  and, 
6.  a  rare  species,  the  cystic  oxyde  calcu- 
lus. Two  others,  still  more  rare,  are,  the 
xantbic  oxyde  and  fibrinous  calculus,  dis- 
covered by  doctor  Marcet;  and,  lastly, 
calculi  have  been  met  with  formed  of 
cartx>nate  of  lime.  In  all  these  calculi, 
besides  the  saline  matter,  there  is  present 
a  portion  of  animal  matter,  which  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  mucus  of  the  bladder. 
This  seems  to  give  them  color  and  indu- 
ration. It  is  found  even  in  those  which 
are  white  and  crystalline.  In  the  mul- 
berry calculus  it  is  present  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  in  the  others.  The  m- 
g^ientB  of  calculi  are  often,  also,  diver- 
sified by  intermixture  in  layers.  These 
must,  of  course,  be  various,  and,  as  their 
production  is,  in  some  measure,  accident- 
al, irregularly  arranged.  Those  which 
have  been  the  most  frequently  observed 
are  alternations  of  uric  acid  with  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  or  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  or  of  oxalate  of  lime  with 
uric  acid,  or  with  either  or  both  of  these 
phosphates. 

CiUiCUTf  A,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and 
of  the  whole  British  Kast  Indies,  is  situa- 
ted on  the  west  branch  of  the  Hooffly,  an 
arm  of  the  Ganges,  on  which  the  largest 
East  Indiamen  may  come  quite  up  to  the 
city.  The  navigation,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  several  sandbanks,  which  are 
continually  changing  their  size  and  posi- 
tion, is  ver^  dangerous.  This  place,  for- 
merly the  msignificant  village  of  Govind- 
pour,  rose,  in  die  last  century,  to  the  size 
of  a  great  city.  The  climate,  when  the 
English  first  made  a  settlement  here,  in 
16£i^  was  as  unhealthy  as  tliat  of  Batavia; 
but  it  has  been  gradually  becoming  less 
fatal  to  settlers,  partly  by  the  removal  of 
a  forest  near  the  citv,  partly  by  greater 
attention,  in  the  settlers  themselves,  to 
their  mode  of  living.  Notwithstanding 
the  unhealthinesB  of  the  place,  it  continu- 
ed steadily  to  increase,  quickly  recovered 
from  its  losses  in  1756,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in  the 
world.  In  1802,  the  population  was  com- 
puted at  600,000;  a  few  years  after  (in- 
cluding the  suburiis),  at  1,000,000,  of 
which  about  one  haa  may  be  given  to  the 
city.  The  population  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  within  a  space  of  20  miles,  was 
estimated,  in  the  same  year,  at  2,225,000 
inhabitants.  The  houses  of  the  English, 
who  occupy  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city, 
are  of  brick,  elegantly  built,  and  many  of 
them  like  palaces.  On  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  they  are  not  joined 
together,  but  stand  at  some  distance  firom 


each  other,  have  hi^  and  airy  apart- 
ments, flat  roofs,  and  are  surrounded  with 
verandahs.  With  this  part  of  the  city, 
<<the  black  town,''  so  called  (the  Pdiak\ 
which  is  the  quarter  occupiea  by  the  na- 
tives, forms  a  striking  contrast.  It  has 
extremely  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
intereperaed  with  gardens  and  innumera- 
ble tanks.  Some  of  the  streets  are  paved. 
The  houses,  which  are  some  of  brick, 
some  of  mud,  but  mostly  of  bamboo  or 
straw  mats,  present  a  motley  ai^earance. 
Fort  William,  not  fiir  from  tlie  city,  was 
begun  by  lord  Clive,  in  1757,  and  is  a 
magnificent  work,  in  the  form  of  an  octa- 
gon, but  on  too  extensive  a  scale  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  It  has  bomb-proof 
tMirracks,  laige  enoueh  for  10,000  men, 
and  would  require  6(%  pieces  of  cannon 
for  the  wortcB.  It  commands  the  river. 
A  trench  is  drawn  round  the  whole, 
which  may  be  filled,  in  case  of  need,  with 
water  fh)m  the  Hoogly,  to  the  depth  of 
eight  feet  Between  fort  William  and 
the  city  there  is  a  plain,  which  forms  a 
fiivorite  promenade  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hindoos,  blacks,  Europeans,  equipages 
of  all  sorts,  and  fialanqums,  are  here  seen 
mixed  together  in  a  motley  crowd.  On 
the  western  side  stands  the  new  palace, 
built  by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  at  an 
expense  of  a  million  pounds  steriing,  and 
reminding  one,  by  its  grandeur,  of  me  fii- 
bled  palaces  of  Arabian  stoiy.  The  old 
fort  is  now  a  custom-house,  and  the  infa- 
mous ^  black  hole"  has  been  turned  into 
a  ware-house.  An  obelisk,  50  feet  hi^ 
at  the  entrance,  contains  the  names  of  the 
unfortunate  captives,  who,  in  1756,  when 
the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Su- 
raja  Dowla,  fell  victims  to  the  most  inhu- 
man cruelty.  Amongst  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  court-house,  an  Arme- 
nian and  an  English  church.  In  the 
middle  of  the  city  is  a  large  tank,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppl3ring  the  mhabitants  dui^ 
mg  the  hot  season,  when  the  river-water 
bm>mes  offensive.  Here  is  the  residence 
of  the  ffoveraor-general  of  India,  and  the 
seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
which  decides  causes  according  to  the 
English  law,  without  regard  to  rank,  sta- 
tion or  country.  Smaller  ounces  are 
tried  by  the  superintendent  of  police  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  Order  is  main- 
tained by  several  companies  of  seapoys, 
who  make  regular  patrols  through  the 

S'  .  C.  is  the  great  emporium  of  Ben- 
and  the  channel  through  which  the 
treasures  of  the  interior  provinces  are 
conveyed  to  Europe.  The  port  is  filled 
with  abips  of  all  nations.    Mercantile  en 
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teipriae  is  nowhere  more  actiTe  than  here. 
There  are  some  houses  which  trade,  an- 
nually, to  the  amount  of  4  or  5  million 
pounds  steriing.  The  trade  in  sucar, 
opium,  silk,  muslin,  &c.  is  very  consider- 
able. Large  quantities  of  salt  are  export- 
ed to  Assam,  and  ^old,  silver,  ivory,  musk, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  silky  cotton,  are 
brought  back  in  exchange.  Cowries,  a 
kind  of  small  shells,  passing  as  coin,  are 
received  in  exchange  for  rice  from  the 
Maldives.  The  trade  with  Pegu,  Siam, 
and  the  Malay  isles,  formerly  so  profita- 
ble, has  very  much  declined.  The  Brit- 
ish merchants  are,  as  midit  be  expected, 
the  most  numerous ;  and  many  of  them 
have  acquired  fortunes  which  enable  them 
to  live  in  a  style  of  great  splendor.  Next 
to  them,  in  number  and  respectability,  as 
well  as  in  outward  show,  are  the  Ar- 
menians. They  are  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious merchants.  Many  of  them  have 
laree  capitals,  and  carry  on  an  extensive 
traiae  to  China  and  the  ports  to  the  west, 
as  ftr  as  the  Persian  ffulf.  The  Mongols, 
however,  are  the  wealthiest ;  and,  as  they 
lend  only  at  an  enormous  interest,  their 
profits,  fipom  this  source,  are  three  times 
4S  great  as  a  capital  commonly  gives. 
The  Hindoos  remain  fixed,  however  rich 
they  may  become,  in  their  narrow  views, 
and  then-  accustomed  fingality.  Their 
houses  and  shops  are  mean,  and  it  is  only 
on  occasion  of  their  nuptials  and  religious 
festivals,  that  they  indulge  in  any  extraor- 
dinaiy  expense.  Then  they  assemble  un- 
.  der  magnificent,  illuminated  canopies,  dis- 
tribute rose-water  and  other  perfumes  in 
profijsion,  and  regale  themselves  with 
confectionary  fiY>m  golden  vessels,  while 
they  are  entertained  by  the  voices  of 
singing  gnrls,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  panto- 
mime. The  petty  trade  of  C.  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Banyans  and  Sarkars, 
who  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
cheap  purchases,  and  make  use  of  the 
lowest  artifices  to  impose  on  their  cus- 
tomers. This  kind  of  deception  is  so  far 
firom  being  in  disrepute  lunong  their 
countrymen,  that  they  honor  the  adepts 
in  it  with  the  tide  oi  pucka  adnu^  which 
signifies  a  man  of  great  talent. — Notwith- 
standing the  high  price  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  toe  enormous  expendi- 
tures of  the  English  merchants,  we  find  a 
multitude  of  institutions  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent.  Of  this  kind  ore,  an  hospital 
for  those  natives  who  are  in  want  of  medi- 
cal aid,  two  scliools  for  orphans  whose 
fathers  were  in  the  service  of  the  compa- 
ny, a  free  school,  &c.  The  college  of 
fort  William,  founded  by  the  marquis  of 
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Wellesley,  has  l)een  changed,  in  part, 
firom  its  original  plan,  which  was,  not  on- 
ly to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  service  of 
the  company  in  the  languages,  and  other 
branches  of  study  necessary  for  their  pro- 
fession,  but  also  to  watch  over  their  beha- 
viour, and  to  guard  them  firom  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their 
inexperience.  The  latter  part  of  the  plan 
is  now  given  up.  The  Asiatic  society, 
founded  by  sir  William  Jones,  in  1784,  is 
devoted  to  the  study  and  explanation  of 
the  literature,  history,  antiquities,  arts  and 
sciences  of  Asia.  The  papers  already 
published  are,  j^nerally,  or  great  value. 
There  is  a  botanical  garden  belonging  to 
the  society  on  the  beautiful  island  of 
Garden  Reach,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  rich  English. 

Caldara,  Polidoro,  called  Caravaggio, 
born  in  1495,  at  Carevaff^o,  in  the  Mil- 
anese, went  to  Rome  in  his  youth,  carried 
bricks,  at  first,  for  the  masons  who  work- 
ed in  the  Vatican,  and  folt  a  great  desire 
to  become  a  painter,  firom  seeing  Giovan- 
ni da  Udina  and  the  other  painters  who 
were  occupied  in  the  Vatican.  He  form- 
ed a  close  fiiendship  with  Maturin  of 
Florence,  who  assisted  him  with  his  ad- 
vice. C.  soon  surpassed  him,  and  exerted 
hunaelf  to  introduce  improvements  in 
drawing,  having  always  in  view  the  an- 
tiques. Raphael  employed  him  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  paint- 
ed, under  his  direction,  several  excellent 
friezes.  At  Messina,  he  executed  an  oil- 
painting,  which  represents  Christ  bearing 
the  cross,  contains  a  number  of  beautiful 
figures,  and  proves  his  ability  to  treat  the 
most  elevated  subjects.  He  has  ap- 
proached, more  than  any  one,  to  the  style 
and  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  particu- 
larly in  imitating  their  basso-relievos.  His 
figures  are  correct,  well-distributed  and 
arranged;  the  positions  are  natural,  the 
heads  fiill  of  expression  and  character.  It 
is  evident  that  he  would  have  acquired 
great  celebrity  if  he  had  undertaken 
greater  works.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  chioHMiscuro,  particularly  to  that  kind 
of  it  which  is  called  sgrqffiaio.  He 
showed,  also,  much  talent  in  his  land- 
scapes. At  the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1537, 
he  fled  to  Naples,  and,  on  his  return  from 
that  place  to  Rome,  in  1543,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  domestic. 

Caldara,  a  celebrated  composer  of  the 
18th  century,  was  born  at  Venice,  1714, 
and  died  1763.  His  church  compositions 
are  still  in  repute. 

Caldas  de  MoNBtrr ;  a  small  town  in 
Catalonia,    8pain,  about  90  miles  north 
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of  Bamelona.  It  oontiiiiiB  hot  minend 
KpringBy  of  such  a  temperature  that  the 
inhabitants  bring  eggp,  Teffetablea,  &c., 
to  boil  them  in  the  water.  When  cookd, 
it  is  drunk  in  scrofulous  and  rheumatic 
complaintB. 

Caij>er,  or  Cawdok;  a  village  and 
parish  in  Nairnshire,  Scotland,  in  which 
iue  seen  the  remains  of  a  castle,  once  the 
residence  of  Macbeth,  destroyed  by  Mal- 
colm 'f  4  miles  south  of  Nairn. 

Calderari  (coppersmiths].  This  name 
was  assumed  by  one  of  the  many  secret 
societies  which  have  sinrung  up  in  Italy, 
from  the  political  agitation  of  the  times. 
Of  late  years,  they  have  been  most  nu- 
merous at  Naples,  and,  indeed,  more  so 
in  the  provinces  than  in  the  capital,  where 
thev  were  once  united,  for  a  long  time, 
with  the  Carbonari,  but  were  after- 
wards opposed  to  them.  All  these  so- 
cieties, so  fiur  as  they  have  any  definite 
political  object,  appear  to  have  in  view 
the  political  union  of  Italy,  and  its  libera- 
tion from  foreign  dominion,  but  dL^r 
from  each  other  so  widely,  in  regard  to 
the  means  and  the  results,  that  a  decided 
hostility  has  been  the  consequence.  Of 
the  true  character  of  each  of  these  socie- 
ties, amonff  which  the  Calderari  and  the 
Caiboiiari  have  been  the  most  &mous  and 
extensive,  it  is  as  difficult  to  give  any  cer- 
tain information,  as  it  is  to  ascertain  their 
histoiy ;  for,  diough  they  have  both,  and 
particularly  the  Ciubonari,  published  their 
statutes  and  proceedings  since  1817,  yet 
these  sources  of  information  have  not  all 
reached  ua^  nor  are  they  entirely  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Of  the  Ualderaii,  we  are 
told  by  count  Orloff  (Memsirts  sur  k 
Royaume  de  NdpiUs^  vol.  ii.  286),  that  they 
sprunff  from  the  Carbonari,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1813.  It  appears  that  a 
change  was  then  made  in  the  form  of  the 
society,  which  had  become  too  large,  and 
a  great  number  of  its  former  members 
were  excluded  in  consequence.  These 
united  themselves  into  a  new  society,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  CaUkrari^  and  be- 
came the  most  bitter  opponents  of  their 
former  brethren.  After  the  return  of 
king  Ferdinand  to  Naples,  prince  Canosa, 
minister  of  police,  favored  the  Calderari, 
that  he  might  more  effectually  put  down 
the  Carbonari,  who  were  objects  of  his 
suspicion.  For  this  purpose,  he  organiz- 
ed them  anew,  divided  them  into  wards, 
appointed  a  central  ward  in  each  prov- 
ince to  oversee  the  rest,  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  Oddami  dd  amtmeso  (Cal- 
derari of  the  counterpoise).  lie  distrib- 
uted 20|00Q  muskets  among  them;  but, 


when  the  king  was  apprized  of  this  has- 
ardous  undertaking,  which  had  been  be- 
gun without  his  knowled^  a  stop  was 
put  to  any  further  proceedings  by  Caiio- 
sa's  dismissal  and  banishment ;  but  the  as- 
sociation was  not  then  abolished.  This 
account  has  been  contradicted  fiom  other 
quarters.  Canosa  was  turned  out  of  his 
office,  which  he  had  held  but  six  nxmths, 
June  27, 1816;  and,  three  months  afler  his 
banishment,  a  royal  decree  was  issued^ 
renewing  the  prohibitions  and  penalties 
against  all  secret  societies,  not  excepting 
the  Calderari,  and  commanding  their 
prosecution,  although  they  had  lately 
manifested  their  attachment  to  the  kinjg 
and  to  good  order.  Canosa  himself,  in  an 
anonymous  work  (/  Pifferi  H  MmUagnoy 
Dubhn,  1820),  has  contradicted  the  state- 
ments of  count  Orioff  with  regard  to  him 
and  the  Calderari.  According  to  his  ac- 
count, they  sprang  up^  not  in  Naples,  but 
in  Palermo,  when  lord  Bentinck  abolish- 
ed the  companies  of  tradesmen.  This 
measure  excited  great  diasatis&ctioii. 
The '  coppersmiths'  or  Calderari^  in  partic- 
ular, declared  to  the  queen  their  readiness 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  British^  and 
disturbances  ensu^,  in  which  the  Nea- 
politan fu^tives  took  a  conqncuous  part. 
Lord  Bentinck  had  them  sent  to  N^les, 
where  they  became  active  in  the  secret 
associations  against  Murat;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  one  of  the  old  societies,  which 
had  hitherto  borne  the  name  of  THmU^- 
rianSj  assumed  that  of  Caldarwru  When 
it  was  proposed,  in  the  ministry  of  1816, 
to  take  strong  measures  against  them,  as 
the  remains  of  the  party  of  1799,  prince 
Canosa  was  for  upholding  the  pai^,  not 
for  any  selfish  reason,  but  firom  the  belief 
that  they  were  a  necessary  counterpoise 
to  the  more  numerous  and  formidaUe  Car- 
bonari. The  society,  however,  has  never 
adopted  the  name  of  Ccddtrari  of  the 
counterpoise  ;  and  the  stoiy  of  the  aittri- 
bution  of  muskets  is  contradicted  by 
prince  Canosa,  in  the  publication  above- 
mentioned.  The  Calderari,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  accounts,  appear  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  body  got  together  by 
cardinal  Ruff),  in  1799,  are  composed,  al- 
most entirely,  of  the  lower  cla»es,  and, 
hence,  not  so  much  has  been  published  by 
them,  as  by  the  Carbonari  A  smgle  un- 
important publication,  by  the  jurist  Pasqu. 
ToneUi  (Brene  Idea  delta  Carhonaria,  sua 
Origine  nel  Regno  di  ^fhpoU^  mo  Scopo^ 
sua  Pereecuzione  e  Causa  ckefe*  natcere  h 
Seitade'  Calderari,  Naj^  1820),  has  a 
notice  of  them. 
CALDSBon.    Bon  Pedro  Calderon  de 
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ia  Borea  Henao  y  Riaao,  dedeended  from 
an  ancient  fiunily,  was  bom  at  Madrid, 
Jan.  1, 1601,  received  his  eariy  education 
in  the  JesuitB'  college  of  his  natire  city, 
and  atndied  at  Salamanca,  where  he  de- 
voted himaelf  chiefly  to  history,  philoeo- 
phy  and  jurispradence.  His  poetical 
genius  early  discovered  itself.  Before  his 
14th  year,  he  had  written  his  first  play,  El 
Cam  del  Cido  (vol.  9  of  his  woricsj. 
His  talent  for  Uiis  species  of  poetry,  which 
has  brought  his  name  down  to  posteri^, 
and,  perlmpe,  his  powera  of  invention  in 
the  preparation  of  entertainments  for  fes- 
tivaliB,  soon  gained  him  friends  and  pat- 
rons. When  he  left  Salamanca,  in  1625^ 
to  seek  employment  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid,niany  noblemen  interested  themselves 
in  bringing  forward  the  young  poet  But, 
having  an  inclination  for  the  military  pro- 
fesaon,  he  entered  the  service  in  1625, 
and  bore  arms  with  distinction  for  10 
years  in  Milan  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
1636,  he  was  recalled  by  Philip  IV,  who  . 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  court  enter- 
tainments, and,  in  particular,  the  pr^Mun- 
tion  of  plays  for  the  court  theatre.  The 
next  year,  he  was  made  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  Sim  Jago,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Catalonia.  The  unexpected  ter- 
mination of  the  war  restored  him  again  to 
his  peaceful  occupation.  The  kin|(  now 
contened  on  him  a  monthly  pension  of 
90  tscudoB  de  on ;  but  he  still  employed 
his  talents  with  unintermitted  industry  in 
composing  for  the  theatre  and  the  church. 
The  kinff  spared  no  cost  in  therepresem- 
ation  othis  theatrical  pieces.  Ten  years 
after,  in  1651,  he  procured  pennieeion 
fitnn  the  order  of  San  Jago  to  enter  the 
clerical  profession,  and,  m  1653,  obtained 
a  chaplain's  office  in  the  archiepiacopal 
churchatToledo,  without  quitting, how- 
ever, his  former  occupation.  But,  as  this 
situadon  removed  him  too  fiur  from  court, 
he  received,  in  1663,  another  at  the  king's 
court-chapel  (being  still  allowed  to  hold 
the  former) ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pen- 
sion was  assigned  him  from  the  Sicilian 
revenue.  His  fiime  greatly  increased  his 
income,  as  he  was  solicited  by  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Spain  to  compose  thehr  autas 
sacrcanentaUs,  for  which  he  was  liberally 
paid.  He  bestowed  particular  pains  on 
the  composition  of  these  pieces,  and,  in 
fkct,  eclipsed  all  that  the  Spanish  htera- 
turv,  so  rich  in  this  department  of  fancy, 
had  hitherto  produced.  These  subjects 
were  pardcubriy  suited  to  his  reUgiotts 
turn  df  mind ;  and  he  set  a  peculiar  vahie 
on  his  performances  of  this  kind,  so  as 
even  to  disparage  his  other  works,  which 


deserve  no  mean  reputation.  Rel^km  is 
the  rulinff  idea,  the  central  point,  of  his 
poems.  Whatever  subject  he  handles,  he 
exhibits  true  poetical  genius.  Even  al- 
lowing that  he  is  inferior  in  richness  of 
invention  to  Lope  de  Vesa,  he  certainJy 
excels  him  in  fineness  of  execution,  ele- 
vation of  feeling,  and  aptness  of  expres- 
sion. If  we  find  in  hmi  much  that  is 
foreign  to  our  modes  of  thinking  and 
fbehng,  to  our  accustomed  views  and 
manner  of  expresnon,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion much  oftener  to  admire  his  unri- 
valled genius.  The  Spanish  nation  esteem 
C.  among  the  greatest  poetical  geniuses. 
Many  faults  in  his  writinp^s  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
the  author.  Amon^  his  dramatic  worics 
are  many  pieces  of  intrigue,  full  of  com- 
plicated j^ots,  and  rich  in  interesting  inci- 
dents. Tliere  are,  besides,  heroic  come- 
dies and  historical  plays,  some  of  which 
merit  the  name  of  tragedies.  To  thiP 
class  belongs  the  Constant  Prince,  whicli 
deserves  an  honorable  place  among  ro- 
mantic tragedies  of  the  first  rank.  Be- 
sides these,  C.  has  left  95  cfutot  sacramenr 
tales,  300  loas  (preludes)  and  100  mxynde^s 
(farces).  He  wrote  his  last  play  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age.  The  smaller 
poems  of  C,  his  songs,  sonnets,  ballads, 
&C.,  notwithstanding  the  applause  which 
they  received  from  his  contemporaries,  are 
now  forgotten ;  but  his  plays  have  main- 
tained their  place  on  the  stage  even  more 
than  those  of  Lope  de  Vega.  The  num- 
ber of  his  collected  plays  amounts  to  198. 
He  wrote,  however,  manv  more,  some  of 
which  were  never  published.  The  most 
complete  edition  or  his  woiks  is  that  pub- 
lished by  D.  luan  de  Vera  Tassis  y  Vil- 
larroel  (Madrid,  1685,  9  yoIs.).  A.  W. 
Schlegel  and  Gries  have  given  masterly 
translations  of  his  pieces  into  (German. 
The  former  has  published  5  plays  in  2 
vols.  (Berlin,  1803—1806) ;  the  latter,  10 
plays  in  5  vols.  (Berfin,  1815—1822). 
These  were  foUowed  by  the  translations 
of  baron  Malsbuiv,  of  which  6  vols. 
(Leipsic,  1819—1^]  have  appeared. 
G6tne  and  Schlegel  have  the  merit  of 
having  opened  the  German  stage  to  the 
genius  oi  C,  as  Schr5der,  before  uiem,  bad 
done  to  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  Con- 
stant Prince  showBL  perhaps,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  the  skill  of  C.  as  a  tragic  poet. 
It  turns  on  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of 
all  subjects,  viz.  the  idea  of  destiny,  man- 
aged in  a  truly  poetical  way,  in  a  tragedy 
terminating  happily.  The  great  fertility 
of  C.'s  invention  has  heaped  up  an  abun- 
dance of  materials,  fit>m  which  foreign 
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theatres  might  be  much  enriched.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  works  have  not 
been  chronologically  arranged.  We 
might  then  have  traced  the  growth  of 
mysticism  in  his  mind,  and  seen  it  strik- 
ing root  more  deeply  as  he  advanced  in 
]\&,  At  the  age  of  62,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  fraternity  of  San  Pedro.  In 
1687,  he  was  elected  their  capdan  nunfor. 
He  left  them  all  his  property,  for  which 
they  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  died  May  25,  1687,  aged 
87.  Among  liis  imitators,  Tirso  de  Moli- 
na is  worthy  of  mention,  as  the  author  of 
the  Inflexible  Stranj^er,  which  has  been 
ofleu  imitated,  and  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  celebrated  opera  of  Don  Juan. 

Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  bom  B.  C. 
1530,  was  sent  witli  Joshua  and  10  oth- 
ers to  examine  the  Land  of  Canaan. 
When  Joshua  had  conquered  the  coun- 
try, C.  reminded  the  Jews  of  the  promise, 
which  had  been  made  by  God,  that  they 
should  enjov  tills  country.  He  obtained 
the  city  of  Hebron  for  his  share  of  the 
f»poi],  besieged  and  captured  it,  and  drove 
out  three  giants,  or  Anakim.  He  then 
marched  against  Kiijath-Sepher,  and  of- 
fered his  daughter  Achsah  to  the  first  who 
should  enter  it  Othniel,  his  nephew,  was 
the  successful  aspirant  for  the  fair  Jewess. 

Caledonia  ;  the  ancient  name  of  Scot- 
land, (q.  V.) 

Caledonia  ;  a  town  in  New  York,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Genesee,  20  miles 
:3outh-west  of  Rochester,  235  west  of  Al- 
bany. The  village  is  situated  on  the 
great  road  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  pro- 
duces wheat  in  great  quantities,  and  has 
aeveml  beds  of  gypsum ;  also  iiinestone, 
iron  ore,  salt  and  sulphur  springs.  Great 
or  Big  springs,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  village,  are  regpuded  as  a  curiosity. 
The  waters,  which  are  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  lime,  boil  up  m  great  quanti- 
ties from  the  earth  in  a  pond  or  reservoir 
of  five  acres.  In  this  pond,  except  at  the 
places  where  the  water  boils  up,  grows  a 
singular  weed,  five  or  six  feel  high,  and 
80  thick  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable. 
The  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with 
a  frothy  substance,  which,  when  dried, 
has  a  very  offensive  smell.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  is  always  nearly  the 
same,  extremely  cold,  but  never  freezes. 
A  fine  mill-stream  issues  from  this  pond ; 
and  the  quantity  of  water  is  little  anected 
by  rain  or  drought 

Caledonia,  New ;  a  country  of  North 
America,  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
extending  about  500  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  neariy  400  from  east  to  west. 


It  is  mountainous ;  abounds  in  lakes,  die 
laigest  of  which  are  Stuart's  lake  and 
Natteotain  lake.  The  largest  rivers  are 
Fraser's  and  Natteotain  rivets.  The 
thermometer  sometimes  falls  32  degrees 
below  zero ;  but  the  seasons  are  ffen^nally 
milder  than  in  the  same  parallel  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  summer  is 
never  very  hot  The  natives  call  them- 
selves Td'CuUie8.  The  whites  call  them- 
Carrien,    They  are  estimated  at  5000. 

Caledonia,  New ;  a  larse  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  from  $220  to  ^50  miles  long, 
and  50  broad.  It  is  rendered  dangerous 
of  approach  by  formidable  neeis,  extend- 
ing 270  miles  beyond  the  island.  The 
danger  is  increased  by  the  current  setting 
directly  on  the  breakers.  Lon.  163°  to 
167°  E.;  lat.  20°  to  22°  26^  S.  It  was 
discovered  by  Cook,  in  his  second  voy- 
age (1774),  who  remained  on  the  coast  a 
week.  D'Entrecastcaux  was  tlie  fbwt 
who  sailed  completely  round  it  (1792  and 
1798).  A  chain  of  mountains,  2500  feet 
high,  extends  through  the  island,  finmi 
the  summits  of  which  the  sea  is  visible 
on  both  sides.  The  island  produces  the 
bread-fruit-tree,  banana,  sugar-cane,  arum 
and  cocoa,  although  the  soil  is  by  no 
means  fertile.  The  animals  are  very  few. 
A  spider  called  nookee  forms  threads  so 
large  as  to  offer  a  sensible  reostance  be- 
fore breaking.  They  are  eaten  by  the 
people.  Their  other  articles  of  food  are 
not  more  choice.  Like  the  Ottomacs  of 
South  America,  described  by  Humboldt, 
they  eat  steatite — a  soft,  friable,  greenish 
earth,  containing  magnesia,  silex  and  iron. 
Cook  and  Forster  described  them  as  gen- 
tle, simple,  kind  and  honest  D'Entre- 
castcaux represents  them  as  cruel,  perfid- 
ious and  uiievish.  The  women  were 
hired  for  a  nail.  Recent  observation  has 
shown  them  to  be  cannibals.  They  are 
armed  with  darts  and  clubs,  but  do  not 
use  the  bow.  Their  huts  are  small,  and 
filled  with  smoke,  to  defend  them  from 
insects.  Their  language  is  different  from 
tliat  of  Polynesia,  and  is  described  as 
haish  and  croaking.  Their  dress  is  a 
gudle  of  fibrous  huk.  Thev  also  wear 
ornaments  of  bone  or  coral,  and  paint 
their  breasts  with  wide  black  streaks. 
Their  hair  is  nearly  woolly,  the  surfiiceof 
theu:  bodies  shiny  and  *  black.  Some 
have  the  thick  lips  of  the  African  Nesro. 

Caledonians  ;  the  name  of  a  ocmfed- 
eracy  of  tribes  in  what  is  now  Scotland 
(Briianma  Barbara),  Tacitus  supposes 
them  to  be  Germans;  others,  vrith  nK»re 
reason,  Celts.  They  are  the  ancestors  of 
the  modem  Highlanders. 
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CAUCHBOimci ;  a  kind  of  pan,  in  wliieh 
«  wojrd  18  employed  in  an  unusual  sense, 
or  by  which,  without  regard  to  grammar 
or  orthography,  some  letters  are  changed, 
added  or  left  out,  without  changing  the 
pronuixiation.  Thus  a  cdkmbourg  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  proper  jtu  dt  mot. 
A  Westphalian  count  Calembeiig,  who 
lived  in  Paris  under  Louis  XV,  is  said 
to  have  amused  the  circles  there  by  his 
blunders  in  the  French  language,  and  oc- 
casioned the  marquis  Bi^vre  to  introduce 
this  new  kind  of  witticisoL  As  an  in- 
stance, we  adduce  the  following: — A 
robber  demanded  from  a  traveller  his 
purse,  putting  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  with 
the  words'*£aMniriW,ov2aine."  *^Potir 
Vam$  (la  vte),"  the  traveller  answered, 
dryly,  **  U  meiUeur  quejepuiMe  voui  don- 
ner,  e&t  de  quittei'  voire  nUtitr,  oans  qwn 
voui  oerez  pendu^  d  pour  la  houru  (bar- 
bae) je  fCtn  €d  pasy  parcequeje  poke  im 
caSogan  (haur-knot).'^  The  French  lan- 
guage is  rich  in  such  puns,  because  it  is 
poor  in  words,  and  theses  consequently, 
may  be  taken  in  difierent  significations 
(See  Pun,) 

Calenbero  ;  a  principality  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  which  derives  its  name 
from  an  ancient  caetle,  now  in  ruins,  situ- 
ated 11  or  13  mUes  south  of  Hanover.  Its 
.  extent  is  1050  square  miles.  It  has  about 
139,223  iikhabitahts,  chiefly  Lutherans. 
(See  JSanover.) 

Calendae;  the  division  of  time  into 
years,  months,  weeks  and  days;  also  a 
register  of  these  divisions.  Among  the 
old  Romans,  for  want  of  such  a  register, 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  ponitifex  vkoxi- 
mua,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  to 
])roclfldm  (colore)  the  month,  with  the  fes- 
tivals occurring  in  it,  and  tlie  time  of  new 
moon.  Hence  edlendm  and  caUndar, 
The  periodical  occurrence  of  certain  nat- 
ural phenomena  gave  rise  to  the  first  di- 
vision of  time.  The  apparent  daily  revo- 
lution of  the  stairy  heavens  and  the  sun 
about  the  earth  occasioned  the  division 
into  days.  But,  as  the  number  of  days 
became  too  great  for  convenience,  some 
larger  measure  of  time  was  found  neces- 
sary. The  changes  of  the  moon,  which 
were  observed  to  recur  every  39  or  30 
days,  suggested  the  division  or  time  into 
months.  After  a  considerable  period, 
these  also  were  foimd  to  multiplv  too 
much,  and  a  still  larger  measure  of  time 
was  wanted.  Such  a  one  was  found  in 
the  apparent  yeariy  revolution  of  the  sun 
round  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic.  The  time 
of  this  revolution,  after  several  erroneous 
calcnlatioiis  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
34* 


was  finally  determined  to  be  a  little  more 
than  365  days.  This  was  called  a  iolar 
yeoTy  or,  simply,  a  yeor,  which  was  divid- 
ed, according  to  the  former  measures  of 
time,  into  months  and  days.  Now,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  influence  of  the  sun's 
course  in  the  ecliptic,  and  its  consequent 
variations  of  distance  from  us  upon  the 
eardi,  and  the  aflaira  of  its  inhabitants  in 
all  countries,  the  attention  of  men  would 
naturally  be  drawn  to  this  phenomenon,  t 
Hence  it  has  happened  Uiat  all  natiotis,  in  i 
any  degree  civihzed,  have  adopted  the  ' 
vear  as  the  laiigest  measure  of  time.  It 
IS  probable  that  the  PhcBnicians  first,  then 
the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  the  Greeks, 
made  use  of  this  mode  of  reckoning,  from 
whom  it  was  communicated  to  other  na- 
tions. The  divinon  of  the  year,  however, 
into  months  and  days,  could  not  have 
been  very  accurate  at  first,  because  it  can 
be  settled  only  by  long  and  attentive  ob- 
servation. The  calendar  of  the  oldest 
nations  was  quite  im|)erfect  They  were 
satisfied  with  one  which  enabled  them  to 
manage  the  common  business  of  hus- 
bandry. The  Greeks  were  the  first  who 
attempted  to  adjust  the  courses  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon  to  each  other.  For  this 
ptupose,  they  reckoned  12}  revolutions  of 
the  moon  round  the  earth  for  one  solar 
year;  and,  to  avoid  the  Abactions  of  a 
month,  they  made  the  year  consist  of  13 
and  13  months  ahematel^.  Solon,  per- 
ceiving the  defects  of  this  arrangement, 
fixed  the  number  of  days  in  a  month  at 
29i,  and  made  the  month  consist  of  39 
and  30  days  alternately.  Still  the  length 
of  the  month  and  that  of  the  year  were 
not  brought  into  exact  adjustment,  and 
new  disorders  soon  followed.  Various 
plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar 
were  proposed  from  time  to  time;  but  all 
proved  insufficient,  till  Meton  and  Encte- 
mon  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  by  fix- 
ing on  the  period  of  19  years,  in  which 
time  the  new  moons  return  upon  the 
same  days  of  the  year  as  before  (as  19 
solar  years  are  veiy  nearly  equal  to  335 
lunations).  (See  Cycle,)  'This  mode  of 
computation,  first  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
(433  B.  C),  was  so  much  approved  of,  that 
it  was  engraven  with  golden  letters  on  a 
tablet  at  Athens.  I^nce  the  number, 
showing  what  year  of  the  moon's  cycle 
any  given  year  is,  Is  called  the  golden 
number.  This  period  of  19  years  was 
found,  however,  to  be  about  nx  hours  too 
long.  This  defect  Calippus,  about  103 
years  later,  endeavored  to  remedy,  but 
still  fiiiled  to  make  the  beginning  of  the 
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8ea8<m8  retoni  on  Uie  same  fixed  day  of 
the  year. — ^Among  the  Ronaans,  their  first 
king,  Romulua^  introduced  a  year  of  10 
divisions  or  months,  of  which  4  (name]y> 
l^larch,  May,  July  and  October)  contained 
31  days ;  the  rest  (April,  June,  August, 
September,  November  and  December), 
only  30.  When  he  discovered  that  this 
mode  of  reckoning  was  imperfect,  he  in- 
serted as  many  days  as  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  year,  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
beginning  of  uie  following  one.  His  suc- 
cessor, Numa  Pompilius,  abolished  this 
method,  added  50  days  more,  took  1  day 
from  each  of  the  6  months  containing  30 
.  days,  because  even  numbers  were  sup- 
p<^ed  to  be  unlucky,  and  out  of  the  whole 
56  days  formed  2  new  months  of  28  days 
each,  which  he  called  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. Thus  the  vear  consisted  of  12 
months,  and  350  days ;  and,  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  interca- 
lations were  made  use  of,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greeks.  These  intercalations, 
however,  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
priests;  and,  as  they  made  tliem  very  arbi- 
trarily, according  to  the  exigences  of  the 
state,  or  their  own  private  views,  com- 
plaints and  irregularities  soon  arose. 
Notwithstanding  tliis  defect,  the  arrange- 
ment continued  to  the  end  of  the  republi- 
can constitution.  The  calendar  of  the 
Romans  had  a  very  jieculiar  arrange- 
ment. They  gave  particular  names  to 
3  days  of  the  month.  The  first  day  was 
called  the  calends.  In  the  4  months  of 
March,  May,  July  and  October,  the  7th, 
in  the  otliers,  the  5th  day,  wus  called  the 
nones ;  and,  in  the  4  former,  the  15th,  in 
the  rest,  the  13tli  day,  was  called  the  ides. 
The  other  days  they  distbiguished  in  the 
following  manner: — they  counted  from 
the  above-mentioned  days  backwards, 
observing  to  reckon  also  the  one  from 
which  they  began.  Thus  the  3d  of 
March,  according  to  the  Roman  reckon- 
ing, would  be  the  5th  day  before  the 
nones,  which,  in  that  month,  fall  upon 
the  7th.  The  8t}i  of  January,  in  which 
month  the  nones  happen  on  the  5th,  and 
the  ides  on  the  13th,  was  called  the  6th 
before  the  ides  of  January.  Finally,  to 
e.\pre8s  any  of  the  days  after  tlie  ides, 
they  reckoned  in  a  similar  manner  from 
the  calends  of  the  following  month. 
From  the  inaccurac^r  of  the  Roman 
method  of  reckoning,  it  appears  that,  in 
Cicero's  time,  the  calendar  biDUffht  the 
vernal  equinox  almost  two  months  later 
than  it  ought  to  be.  According  to  tlie 
last  letter  of  the  10th  book  of  Cicero*s 
Epistles  to  Atticus,  this  equinox  was  not 


^, 


It  past,  although  it  was  near  die  end  of 
ay,  by  their  calendar.  To  cheek  this 
irregularity,  Julius  CcBsar,  on  being  ap- 
pointed dictator  and  pontiff  (A.  U.  C.  707), 
mvited  the  Greek  astronomer  Soaigeiies 
to  Rome,  who,  with  the  assistauce  of 
Marcus  Fabius,  invented  that  mode  of 
reckoninff,  which,  after  him  who  intro- 
duced it  mto  use,  has  been  called  the  Ju- 
lian  calendar.  The  chief  improvement 
consisted  in  restoring  the  eqmnox  to  its 
proper  place  in  March.  For  this  pur- 
pose, two  months  were  insetted  between 
November  and  December,  so  that  the 
year  707,  called,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  year  of  con/usion,  contamed  14  months. 
In  the  numl)er  of  days,  the  Greek  com- 

?utation  was  adopted,  which  made  it  3654. 
^he  number  and  names  of  the  months 
were  kept  unaltered,  with  the  exception 
of  Quintilis,  which  was  henceforth  called, 
in  honor  of  the  author  of  the  improve- 
ment, JuUus.  To  dispose  of  the  quarter 
of  a  day,  it  was  determmed  to  intercalate 
a  day  every  fourth  year,  between  the  23d 
and  24th  of  February.  This  was  called 
an  intercalary  day,  and  the  year  in  which 
it  took  place  was  called  an  intereakay 
year,  or,  as  we  term  it,  a  leap  year.  This 
calendar  continued  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and 
throughout  Christendom  till  1582.  The 
festivals  of  the  Chrisuan  church  were  de- 
termined by  it.  With  regard  to  Easter, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  have  ref- 
erence to  the  course  of  the  moon.  The 
Jews  celebrated  Easter  (i.  e.,  the  Passover) 
on  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan  (or  March) ; 
the  Christians  in  the  same  month,  but  al- 
ways on  a  Sunday.  Now,  as  the  EUister 
of  the  Christians  sometimes  coincided 
with  the  Passover  of  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
thought  unchristian  to  celebrate  so  im- 
portant a  festival  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Jews  did,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  council 
of  Nice,  325  A.  D.,  that,  from  that  time, 
Easter  should  be  solemnized  on  the  Sun- 
day following  the  first  full-moon  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  which  was  then  suppos- 
ed to  take  place  on  the  2l8t  of  March. 
As  the  course  of  the  moon  was  thus  made 
tiie  foundation  for  determining  the  time 
of  Easter,  the  lunar  cycle  of  Meton  was 
taken  for  this  purpose;  according  to 
which  the  year  contains  365^  davs,  and 
the  new  moons,  after  a  period  of  19  yeam, 
return  on  the  same  days  as  before.  The 
inaccuracy  of  the  Julian  year,  thus  com- 
bined with  the  lunar  cycle,  must  have 
soon  discovered  itself  on  a  comparison 
with  the  true  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  equinoxes,  since  the  received  length 
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of  965^  dajB  exceeds  the  true  by  about  11 
minutes;  ao  that,  for  every  such  Julian 
year,  the  equinox  receded  11  minutes,  or 
a  day  in  about  190  years.  In  consequence 
of  this,  in  the  loth  centuiy,  the  vernal 
equinox  had  changed  its  place  in  the  cal- 
endar from  the  21st  to  the  10th ;  i.  e.,  it 
reaiW  took  place  on  the  10th  instead  of 
the  Jllst,  on  which  it  was  placed  in  the 
calendar.  Aloyaius  Lilius,  a  physician  of 
Verona,  projected  a  plan  for  amending 
the  calendar,  which,  after  his  death,  was 

S resented  by  his  brother  to  pope  Gregory 
LIU.  To  carry  it  into  execution,  the 
pope  assembled  a  number  of  prelates  and 
learned  men.  In  1577,  the  proposed 
change  was  adopted  by  all  the  Catholic 
princes ;  and,  in  1582,  Gregory  issued  a 
brief  abolishing  the  Julian  calendar  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  introducing  in  its 
stead  the  one  now  in  use,  under  the  name 
of  the  Gregorian  or  reformed  calendar^  or 
the  new  sme^^B  the  other  was  now  called 
the  old  stjfe.  The  amendment  consisted 
in  this : — 10  days  were  dropped  after  the 
4th  of  Oct.,  1582,  and  the  15th  was  reckon- 
ed immediately  after  the  4th.  Eveiy  100th 
year,  which,  by  the  old  style,  was  to  have 
been  a  leap  year,  was  now  to  be  a  com- 
mon year,  the  4th  excepted ;  i.  e.,  1600 
was  to  remain  a  leap  year,  but  1700, 1800, 
1900,  to  be  of  the  common  length,  and 
2000  a  leap  year  again.  In  this  calendar, 
the  length  of  the  solar  year  was  taken  to 
be  965  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes  and  12 
seconds.  Later  observations  of  Zach, 
Lalande  and  Delambre  fix  the  average 
length  of  the  tropical  year  at  about  27 
seconds  less;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  er- 
ror arising  from  this  difterence,  as  it  will 
amount  to  a  day  only  in  the  space  of  3000 
years.  Notwithstanding  tlie  above  im- 
provement, the  Protestants  retained  the 
Julian  calendar  till  1700,  when  they  also 
adopted  the  new  style,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  thev  assigned  the  feast  of 
Easter  to  the  day  of  the  first  full  moon 
after  the  astronomicdi  equinox.  But  this 
arrangement  produced  new  variations. 
In  1724  and  1744,  the  Easter  of  the  Cath- 
olics was  eight  days  later  tlian  that  of  the 
Protestants.  On  this  account,  the  Grego- 
rian calendar  was  finally  adopted,  1777, 
in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  tlie  ^en- 
eral  calendar  of  the  empire,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  reformed  caletidar,  in  order  that 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  might  cele- 
brate Easter,  and,  consequently,  all  the 
movable  feasts,  at  the  same  time.  Eng- 
land introduced  the  new  style  in  1752, 
and  Sweden  in  1753.    Russia  only  re- 


taips  the  M  ttyK  which  now  diffen  13 
days  firom  the  new. — ^In  Fiance,  during 
the  revolution,  a  new  calendar  was  intro- 
duced by  a  decree  of  the  national  conven- 
dou,    iVov.  24,  1793.     The  time  firom 
which  the  new  reckoning  was  to  com- 
mence was    the  autumnal  equinox  of 
1792,  which  fell  upon  the  22d  of  Sept., 
at  18  minutes  end  30  seconds  afler  9 
A.  M.,  Paris  time.     This  day  was  select- 
ed as  that  on  which  the  first  decree  of 
the  new  republic  had  been  promulgated. 
The  year  was  made  to  consist  of  12 
months  of  30  days  each,  and,  to  complete 
the  fuU  number  of  days,  5  jours  ample' 
meataires  were  added  to  die  end  of  it,  in 
common  years,  and  6  in  leap  years.  Each 
period  of  4  years,  terminating  with  a  leap 
year,  was  called  a  franciade.    Instead  of 
weeks,  each  month  was  divided  into  3 
parts,  called  decades^  consistinjif  of  10  days 
each ;  the  other  divisions  bemg  also  ac- 
commodated to  the  decimal  system.    The 
names  of  the  months  were  so  chosen  as 
to  indicate,  by  theur  etymology,  the  time 
of  year  to  which  they  belonged.    They 
were  as  follows: — ^Autumn,  mm  the  22d 
Sept.  to  the  22d  Dec. ;  Vendhmaire,  vint- 
age month  ^OcL) ;  Brumcnre,  foggy  month 
(Nov.) ;  iVimatre,  sleet  month  (Dec.) : — 
Winter,  fiom  22d  Dec.  to  22d  March ; 
JS/vodse^  snowy  month  (Jan.);    Ventdsey 
windv   month    (Feb.);    Plumose^   rainv 
month  (March)  :---Spruig,  firom  22d  March 
to    22d   June;     Germinal,   bud    month 
(April);   FlorMl,  flower  month  (May); 
Pramal,  meadow  month  (June)  '.---Sum- 
mer, from  22d  June  to  22a  Sept ;  Messi- 
dor,  harvest  month  (July);   Tkermidory 
hot  month  (Auff.) ;  Druehdor,  firuit  month 
(Sept).— The  10  days  of  each  decade  were 
called,  1.  Primidi,  2.  Duodx,  a  Tridi,  4. 
OuarHdi,  5.  QuinHdi,  &  Sextidi,  7!  5ep- 
tSa,  8.  Octidi,  9.  J^Tonidi,  10.  Decadi  (the 
Sabbath).    Besides  this,  each  day  in  the 
year  had  its  particular  name,  appropriate 
to  the  time  when  it  occurred ;  e.  g.,  the 
7tli  of  vintage  month,  VendMabre,  was 
named  carottes  (carrots).    This  calendar 
was  abolished,  at  tlie  command  of  Napo- 
leon, by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  9th  Sept, 
1805,  and  the  common  Christian  or  Gre- 
gorian calendar   introduced  throughout 
the  French  empire.    (For  a  pretty  full 
historical  account   of  this  subject,  see 
Busch's  Handbuck  der  Erfindunftn,  vol. 
vii.  p.  152  et  seq. ;  also  Gebehn^s  Hia- 
toire  du  Calendrier.    There  are  also  astro- 
nomical calendars,  to  which  the  Astro- 
nomical Year-Book  of  professor  Bode 
belongs,  and  of  which  50  vols,  had  ap- 
peared in  1822.    It  is  atill  continued.    Of 
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(he  iamo  ctaat  ai4  tbe  Paris  (JonmriMemce 
4e9  Ttn^Sy  and  tbe  Locidon  Nauticaal  Ai- 
manac    See  M^nanac  and  OvrwuaU^.) 

CAixBtmou  DiffereBt  ftbcica,  before 
they  leave  the  hands  of  the  tnanufiu^turer, 
are  subjected  to  certain  prooesBee,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  make  them  smooth 
and  glossy,  to  glaze  them,  to  water  them, 
or  give  them  *  wavy  appearance.  This 
18  done,  in  general,  by  pressing  the  fabric 
between  wooden  or  metallic  cylinders, 
whence  the  machine  is  called  a  eaUndery 
and  die  woiiunan  a  caknder  or  caUn- 
dtrtr. 

Calbndbrs  ;  a  sect  of  dervises  in  Tur- 
key and  Peisia.  They  are  not  very  strict 
in  their  morals,  nor  in  very  high  esteem 
among  the  Mohammedans.  They  preach 
in  the  maricet-phices,  and  live  upon  alms. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  their  founder. 
(SeeDiBmse.) 

CAI.KND8,  with  the  Romans,  the  fint 
days  of  the  month ;  so  called  because  the 
pdntifex  maxwim  then  proclaimed  (ealavit) 
whether  the  nMe»  would  be  on  the  5th  or 
the  7th.  This  was  the  custom  until  the 
year  450  U.  C,  when  thefiuU  calendares^ 
or  calendar  (q.  v.),  were  affixed  to  the 
wall  of  public  places.  The  Greeks  did 
not  make  use  of  calends ;  whence  the 
proverbial  expression  eul  Graceu  caUntUu 
(on  the  Greek  calends),  meaning  never. 
The  calends  of  January  were  more  sol« 
emn  than  the  others,  and  were  consecrated 
to  Janus  and  Juna  On  this  day,  the 
magistrates  entered  on  their  offices,  and 
friends  interchanged  presents.  On  the 
calends,  debtors  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
interest  of  their  debts ;  hence  trieies  ca^ 
Imdae  (Hor.  Serm.  1  Sat  a  v.  87).  The 
book  of  accounts  was  called  Ctdendarium, 
— CdUnds^  in  ecclesiastical  historv,  de- 
notes conferences,  anciently  held  by  the 
clergy  of  each  deanery  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  concerning  their  duty  and 
conduct    (Du  Cange,  tn  voce.) 

Cajcenture  ;  a  violent  fever,  incident  to 
persons  in  hot  climates,  especiaHy  to  such 
as  are  natives  of  cooler  climates.  It  is 
attended  with  delirium ;  and  the  patient 
imagines  the  sea  to  be  a  green  field,  in 
which  he  is  tempted  to  walk  by  the  cool- 
ness and  freshness  of  its  appearance. 
This  is,  at  least,  the  poetical  explanation  of 
the  matter.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
intense  inflammation  of  the  fever  prompts 
the  patient  to  plunge  into  cold  water  to 
relieve  his  sufferinss. 

CAtEPiir  (Frmdi)  ;•  a  lexicon.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Calepino,  a  ftmous 
grammarian  and  lexicographer  of  the  15th 
century,  who  was  the  author  of  a  poly- 


glot dictioaaiy,  which  has  passed  throucfa 
numerous  editrans,  and  been  enlarged  ny 
different  editors.  The  most  complete 
edition  is  that  of  BUle,  1590,  fbl^  in  11 
languages.  This  work  was  usually  called 
the  ddepviiy  and  such  was  its  celebrity, 
that  the  name  became  a  common  appeQa- 
tion  fbr  a  learned  lexicon. 

Caliber  ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  any  piece  q£  ordnance,  or  the  di- 
ameter of  a  shot  or  shell. — CiMer  or 
eaUiper  canvasses  are  a  sort  of  compasses 
with  arched  legs',  used  in  the  artillery 
practice,  to  take  the  diameter  of  any 
round  body,  particulariy  of  shot  or  shells, 
the  bore  of  ordnance,  &c  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  thin  pieces  of  brass, 
joined  by  a  rivet,  so  as  to  move  quite 
round  each  other.  It  contains  a  number 
of  tables,  rules,  &C.,  connected  with  the 
artillery  pivctice. 

Calico  ;  a  cotton  cloth,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Calicut,  a  city  of  India, 
from  which  it  was  first  brou^^t  In  Eng- 
land, white  or  unprinted  cotton  cloth  is 
called  calico,  in  the  U.  States,  printed 
cloth  only  is  called  by  that  name.  Calico 
printinjif  is  a  combination  of^he  arts  of 
engravmg  and  dyeing,  and  is  used  to  pro- 
duce, upon  woven  fimrics,  chiefly  of  cot- 
ton, a  variety  of  ornamental  combinations, 
both  of  figure  and  color.  In  this  process, 
the  whole  fabric  is  immersed  in  tne  dye- 
ing liquid ;  but  it  is  previously  prepared  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  dye  adheres  only 
10  the  parts  intended  for  the  figure,  while 
it  leaves  the  remainin|^  parts  unaltered. 
In  calico-printing,  adjective  colors  are 
most  frequently  employed.  The  cloth  is 
prepared  by  bleaching,  and  other  process- 
es, which  dispose  it  to  receive  the  color. 
It  is  then  printed  with  the  mordant,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  copperplate- 
printing,  except  that  the  figure  is  en- 
mved  upon  a  cylinder  insteiS  of  a  plate. 
The  cylinder,  in  one  part  of  its  revolution, 
becomes  charged  with  the  mordant,  mix- 
ed to  a  proper  consistence  with  starch. 
The  superfluous  part  of  the  mordant  is 
then  scraped  off  by  a  straight  steel  edge, 
in  contact  with  which  the  cylinder  re- 
volves, leaving  only  that  part  which  re- 
mains in  the  lines  of  the  figure.  The 
cloth  then  passes  in  fiircible  contact  with 
the  other  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  receives 
from  it  a  complete  impression  of  the 
fijnire  in  the  pale  color  of  the  mordant 
llie  cloth  is  then  passed  through  the 
coloring-bath,  in  which  the  parts  previ- 
ously printed  become  dyed  with  the  in- 
tended color.  When  it  is  afterwards 
exposed  and  washed,  the  color  disaf^^ean 
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£rom  those  parts  which  are  not  impreg* 
nated  with  the  mordanty  but  remains  per- 
manently  fixed  to  the  resL  When  addi- 
tional colors  are  required,  they  are  printed 
oirer  the  rest,  witn  different  mordants, 
suited  to  the  color  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced. This  secondary  printing  is  gen- 
erally performed  with  blocks,  engraved 
in  the  manner  of  wood-cuts,  and  applied 
by  hand  to  the  successive  parts  or  the 
piece. 

Caxicdt  ;  a  city  of  Hindostan,  formerly 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  C,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1792.  From  this 
port  the  first  vessel  was  fiieighted  with 
Indian  commodities  for  Europe,  by  Vasco 
da  Gama,  in  1498.  The  ancient  city, 
however,  is  now  buried  beneath  the  sea ; 
and,  at  low  tides,  the  tops  of  temples  and 
minarets  are  discernible.  The  present 
town  stands  on  a  low  shore,  and  has  con- 
siderable trade.  It  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Tippoo  Saib,  but  was  rebuilt 
when  the  counnry  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Cardamoms,  teak,  sandal- 
wood, pepper  and  wax  are  the  principal 
exports.  It  contains  5000  houses.  Lat. 
IP  15^  N. ;  Ion.  75°  50^  E.  The  rajah  of 
the  C.  district,  or  the  Tamuri  rajah,  called 
Zamorin  by  the  Europeans,  is  a  Bramin, 
who  pretends  to  be  superior  to  the  other 
Bramms,  and  inferior  only  to  the  gods. 
The  males  of  the  fiimily  are  called  Tarn- 
durofM,  and  the  females  TambvreUies. 
These  ladies  are  married  at  the  age  of  10, 
but  it  would  be  scandalous  for  them  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  their  hus- 
bands. The  Namburi  Bramins,  or  the 
Nairs,  are  the  fathers  of  their  children, 
who  are  all,  of  course,  in  the  dilemma 
described  by  Telemachus. 

CjlLif  and  Califate.    (See  CaUph,) 

Califobnia,  Gulf  of;  a  gulf  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  in  Mexico, 
lyinff  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cal&mia,  extending  from  S.  S.  E.  to  N. 
N.  W^  between  lat.  22°  40^  and  34*»  N. 
It  is  aJboixt  800  miles  long,  and,  through 
most  of  its  length,  is  less  than  100  miles 
wide.  It  receives  the  river  Colorado  at 
its  northern  extremity.  It  contuns  nu- 
merous islands  and  shoals,  and  is  of  diffi- 
cult navigation. 

Califobnia,  New ;  a  province  of  Mex- 
ico, on  the  coast  of  Uie  N.  Pacific  ocean, 
called,  by  captain  Vancouver,  Aew  .^Kfrum. 
It  hes  north  of  the  peninsula,  which  is 
called  Oid  Cdiforma,  and  is  600  miles 
lonjr,  and  only  SO  broad.  Square  leagues, 
2,1^5.  Montery  is  the  capital.  There  is 
not  any  countnr  in  the  world  which  more 
abounds  in  fish  and  game  of  every  de- 


scription. Hares,  'rabbits  and  stags  ore 
very  common  here ;  seals  and  otters  are 
also  found  in  pridigioup  numbers.  To 
the  northwaid,  and  during  the  winter,  the 
inhabitants  kill  a  very  great  number  of 
foxes,  bears,  wolves  and  wildcats.  The 
land  possesses,  also,  great  ferdUty ;  farina^ 
ceous  roots  and  aee&  of  all  kinds  abun- 
dantly prosper  here.  The  crops  of  maize, 
bariey,  com  and  peas  cannot  ue  equalled 
hut  by  those  of  Chili.  European  cultiva- 
tors can  have  no  conception  of  a  similar 
fertility.  The  medium  produce  of  corn  m 
fix>m  70  to  80  for  1 ;  the  extremes,  60  and 
100.  The  population,  in  1802,  including 
Indians  who  had  settled  and  begun  to 
cultivate  fields,  was  15,562. 

California,  Old ;  a  province  of  Mex- 
ico, comprising  a  peninsula  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  united,  on  the  north,  to  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  finom  which  the 
other  part  is  separated  by  a  narrow  sea, 
called  the  fndfof  Califomui^  and  bounded 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  near  9Q0 
miles  in  length,  and,  in  different  places, 
90, 60, 90,  and  120  miles  wide.  A  chain 
of  mountains  extends  through  the  penin- 
sula, of  which  the  greatest  height  is  from 
4500  to  4900  feet  above  the  sea.    This 

Eeninsula  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
y  sir  Francis  Drake,  and  by  him  called 
New  AUbion ;  and  die  gulf  of  California 
has  been  sometimes  called  the  VermHiort 
stiL,  or  Purple  sta^  or  Bed  secL  In  a  pen- 
insula of  so  great  an  extent,  which  reaches 
neariy  fiiom  23P  to  34''  N.  lat.,  the  soil  and 
cUmate  must  naturally  be  found  to  vary. 
Some  parts  are  continually  covered  with 
flowers,  but  the  greater  part  is  wild,  rug- 
ged and  barren,  overrun  with  rocks  and 
sand,  and  destitute  of  water.  From  cape 
St  Lucas  to  the  Colorado,  nearly  200 
leagues,  only  two  streams  run  into  the 
ffulf  of  Califbmia.  Population,  in  1803, 
9000.  The  principal  places  are  Santa 
Maria,  St.  Isnatio,  St  Isidoro,  Loreto, 
St  Estevan,  St  Xavier,  St  Yago,  Roea- 
lio,  St  Juan  Guadalupe  and  St  Joseph. 

Caligula,  Caius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip-^ 
pina,  was  bom,  A.  D.  12,  in  the  camp, 
probably  in  Germany,  and  brought  up 
among  the  legions.  Here  he  received, 
fi[t>m  the  soldiers,  the  surname  of  C,  on 
account  of  his  wearing  the  eaiiga,  a  kind 
of  little  boots  in  use  among  them.  He 
understood  so  well  how  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  good  graces  of  Tiberius,  that 
he  not  only  escap^  the  cruel  fiite  of  his 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  but  was 
even  loaded  with  honors.  Whether,  as 
some  writers  inform  us,  he  removed  Tt<^. 
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berim  out  of  die  vmy  by  slow  poHRiii,  to 
uncertain.  When  the  Ittter  was  about  to 
die,  he  qypointed^accordhiff  to  Suetoniue, 
C.  and  the  son  of  Dnisua,  Tiberius  Nero, 
heirs  of  the  empire.  But  C,  universally 
beloved  ibr  the  sake  of  his  father,  Ger- 
manicus,  was  able,  without  difficulty,  to 
obtain  sole  possession  of  the  throne. 
Rome  receivea  him  joyfiiUy,  and  the  dis- 
tant provinces  echoed  his  welcome.  His 
first  actions,  also,  were  just  and  noble. 
He  interred,  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner, the  remains  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
brother  Nero,  set  free  all  state-prisoners, 
recalled  the  banished,  and  forbade  all 
prosecutions  for  treason.  He  conferred 
on  tiie  magistrates  free  and  independent 
power.  Although  the  will  of  Tiberius 
bad  been  declaied,  by  the  senate,  to  be 
null  and  void,  he  fulfilled  every  article  of 
it,  with  the  exception  only  of  that  above- 
mentiooed.  When  be  was  chosen  con- 
sul, be  took  his  uncle  Clauduis  as  his 
collea|fue.  Thus  he  distinguished  the 
first  eight  ra<»ith8  of  his  reign  by  many 
magnanimous  actions,  when  ne  fell  sick. 
After  his  recoveiy,  by  a  most  unex- 
pected aheiation,  he  suddenly  showed 
Dimself  the  most  cruel  and  unnatural  of 
tyrants.  The  most  exquisite  torturea 
served  him  for  enjoyments.  During  his 
nieal%  he  caused  criminals,  and  even  in- 
nocent persons,  to  be  stretched  on  the 
rack  and  beheaded :  the  most  respectable 
persons  were  daily  executed.  In  the 
madneM  of  his  arrogance,  he  even  con- 
sidered himself  a  god,  and  caused  the 
honors  to  be  paid  to  him  which  were 
paid  to  Apollo,  to  Mars,  and  even  to  Ju- 
piter. He  abo  showed  himself  in  public 
with  the  attributes  of  Venus  and  of^other 
He  buih  a  temple  to  his  own 
At  one  time,  he  wished  that 
the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
head,  that  he  mi^t  be  able  to  cut  it  off  at 
one  blow.  He  frequently  repeated  the 
words  of  an  old  poet,  Oderini  dum  mefu- 
ant.  One  of  his  greatest  follies  was  the 
building  of  a  bri<^  between  Bai»  and 
Puteoli  (Puzzuoli).  He  himself  conse- 
crated this  strange  structure  with  great 
splendor;  and,  aner  he  had  passed  the 
night  following  in  a  revel  with  liis  friends, 
in  order  to  do  something  extraordinary 
before  his  departure,  he  caused  a  crowd 
of  peraons,  without  distinction  of  age, 
rank  «id  character,  to  be  seized,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  had  conouered  nature  herself^ 
Afler  this,  he  made  prmparatioiis  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Germaos,  | 


iMk  more  than  900,000  men,  over  the 
Rhine,  but  returned  after  he  had  travelled 
a  few  miles,  and  that  without  having  seen 
an  enemy.  Such  was  his  terror,  that, 
when  he  came  to  the  river,  and  found  the 
bridge  obetructed  by  the  crowd  upon 
it,  he  caused  himsetf  to  be  passed  over 
the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  He  then  went 
to  Gaul,  which  he  plundered  with  unex- 
ampled rapacity.  Not  content  with  the 
considerable  booty  thus  obtained,  he  sold 
all  the  properQr  of  both  his  sistera,  Agrip- 
pina  and  Livilfa,  whom  he  banished,  lie 
also  sold  the  furniture  of  the  old  court, 
the  clothes  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  of  Au- 
gustus, Agrippina,  &c.  Before  he  left 
Uaul,  be  (feciared  his  intention  of  going 
to  Britain.  He  collected  his  army  on.  the 
coast,  embarked  in  a  masnificent  galley, 
but  remnied  when  he  had  hardly  left  the 
land,  drew  up  his  foroes,  ordered  the  sig- 
nal for  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  fill  their  pockets 
and  helmets-  with  shells,  while  he  cried 
out,  **  This  booty,  ravished  fivmi  the  sea, 
is  fit  for  my  palace  and  the  capitol!" 
When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his 
achievements,  but  contented  himself  with 
an  ovation.  Discontented  with  the  sen- 
ate, he  resolved  to  destroy  the  greater 
]Mrt  of  the  membera,  and  the  nnst  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Rome.  Hiis  is  proved 
by  two  books,  which  were  found  aner  his 
death,  wherein  the  names  of  the  pro- 
scribed were  noted  down,  and  of  which 
one  was  entitled  Gkutiua  (Sword),  and 
the  other  Pugiiku  (Dagger).  He  became 
recondled  to  the  senate  again  when  he 
ibund  it  worthy  of  him.  He  supported 
public  brothels  and  gaming-houses,  and 
received  himself  the  entrance-money  of 
the  visitors.  His  hoise,  named  jhdmu, 
was  his  favorite.  This  animal  bad  a 
house  and  a  servant,  and  was  fed  fiom 
marble  and  ^Id.  C.  had  caused  him  to 
be  admitted  mto  the  college  of  his  priests, 
and  was  desirous  of  makmg  him  a  consul 
also.  He  even  had  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying the  poems  of  Homer,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  removing  the  works  and 
images  of  Virgil  and  Livy  fit>m  all  libca- 
ries :  those  of  uie  former,  because  he  was 
destitute  of  genius  and  learning ;  those 
of  the  latter,  because  be  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  historian.  C.^  mor^ 
els  were,  from  his  youth  upward,  corrupt ; 
he  had  committed  Incest  with  all  his  sis- 
tera^ After  he  had  married  and  r^Midi- 
ated  several  wives,  CsBsonia  retained  a 
permanent  hold  on  his  afibctions.  A 
number  of  ooospiratoffs,  at  the  head  of 
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whom  were  Chsrea  and  Coroelius  Sa- 
binuB,  both  tribunes  of  the  pretorian  co- 
horts, murdered  him  in  the  29th  year  of 
Ilia  life,  and  the  fourth  of  his  tyrannical 
reign  (from  A.  D.  37  to  41). 

Caliph  (i.  e^  vie^gtrtm)  is  the  name 
assumed  by  the  successors  of  Mohammed, 
ID  the  govemment  of  the  fidtbful  and  in 
the  high  priesthood.  Cal^haU  is,  there- 
fore, the  name  ^ven^by  historians,  to  the 
empire  of  these  princes  which  the  Arabs 
founded  in  Asia,  and,  impelled  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  enlarged,  within  a  few  centu- 
ries, to  a  dominion  &r  superior  in  extent 
lo  the  Roman  empire.  Mohammed  (q.  vX 
in  the  character  of  the  prophet  of  God, 
made  himself  the  spiritual  and  temporal, 
ruler  of  his  people.  After  the  death  of 
the  prophet, .  the  election  of  a  successor 
occasioned  considerable  excitement  Ah- 
dallah  Ebn  Abu  Koafas,  called  Mubdter^ 
i.  e.,  father  (^  ikt  virgin  (because  his 
daughter  Ayesha  was  tlie  only  one  of  the 
wives  of  Mohanuned,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried when  a  virgin],  obtained  the  victory 
over  All,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  and  became  the  first  caliph, 
A.  D.  633  (year  of  the  Hegira  11).  Victo- 
rious over  all  enemies,  by  the  aid  of  his 
genera],  the  brave  Caled,  he  began,  as  the 
Koran  directs,  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
Mohammed  bv  arms  among  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  With  the  watch-wora  cofir 
version  or  tribute,  a  numerous  army,  con- 
aistinff  entirely  of  volunteers,  inspired  with 
zeal  tor  the  holy  war,  penetrated  first  into 
Syria.  Conquerors  in  the  first  batde.  they 
were  subseauendy  several  tiroes  dereated 
by  the  Greexs ;  but,  having  once  acquired 
a  strong  footing  in  the  country  by  the 
treacherous  surrender  of  Bosra,  they  un- 
dertook, under  Caled,  the  siege  of  Damas- 
cus, and,  having  repulsed  two  large  ar- 
mies, sent  by  the  emperor  Herachus  to 
the  reUef  of  tbe  city,  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  bv  a  capituhition  (A.  D.  6133, 
of  the  Hecrira  12),  the  terms  of  which  were 
perfidiously  broken,  Caled  pursuing  and 
slaughtering  the  retreatins  Chrimians. 
Abubeker  cued  after  he  had  mled  the  place 
of  the  prophet  two  years  and  four  months. 
By  his  will,  Omar,  another  &ther-in-law 
of  the  prophet,  became  second  caliph.  He 
intrusted  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
faithful  to  the  humane  Obeidah,  instead 
of  Caled,  and  completed,  by  his  means, 
though  not  without  a  brave  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  the  subjugation  of 
Syna  (A.  D.  638,  of  the  Hesira  17).  Je- 
rusalem having  been  compelkd  to  surren- 
der (A.  D.  636,  Heg.  15),  Omar  proceeded 
ttutber  in  person  to  ^  the  tenna  of  capit- 


ulation, which  have  sabflequentty  served 
as  a  model  in  settling  tbe  relations  of  the 
Moslems  to  the  subiect  Christians.  These 
terms  were  carefully  observed  by  the  con- 
scientious caliph.  Equally  succeseftd  was 
another  ^neial,  Amrou,  m  Egypt,  which 
was  sub|ected  to  the  caliphate  in  two 
years  (6«)).  Omar  was  the  first  who  bore 
tbe  appellation  ef  emir  al  movmemn  (prince 
of  the  faithful)--a  tide  inherited  by*  all 
succeeding  caliphs,  and  perverted  into 
nwramoUn  by  me  ignorant  Europeans. 
After  the  miiider  of  Omar  by  a  revenge- 
ful slave  (A.  D.  643,  Hef.  23),  a  council, 
appointed  by  him  on  his  death-bed,  chose 
Osman,  or  Othman,  son-in-law  of  the 
prophet,  passing  over  Ali.  Under  him,  tl^ie 
empire  of  the  .^bs  soon  attained  a  won- 
deiful  magnitude.  In  the  E^ast,  their  arms 

?)read  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  through 
ersia.  At  the  same  time,  thev  advanced 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  (%uta.  Cyprus,  too  (A.  D.  647),  and 
Rhodes  (A.  D.  654]  were  conquered ;  but 
the  former  was  lost  again  two  years 
after.  Thus  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt 
were  a  second  time,  thou^  not  without 
difficulty,  torn  firom  the  Greeks,  who  had 
regained  their  power  there  by  the  aid  of 
the  natives.  These  reverses  were  caused 
by  the  measiures  of  Othman,  who,  far  in- 
ferior to  Omar  in  wisdom,  intrusted  the 
provinces,  not  to  the  most  capable,  but  to 
his  fiivorites.  The  dissatisfaction  thus 
excited  occasioned  a  general  insurrection 
inthe  vear  654  (Heg.  34),  which  terminat- 
ed in  his  death.  Au,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
prophet  by  Fatima,  became  the  fourth 
caliph,  by  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
Medimi,  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  legiti- 
mate possessor  otthe  dignity,  by  a  numer- 
ous sect  of  Mobammecums,  which  gives 
him  and  his  son  Hassan  almost  equal  hon- 
or with  the  prophet  This  belief  prevails 
amone  the  Peisians;  whence  anses  tlie 
hatred  in  which  the^  are  held  by  the 
Turks.  Instead  of  being  able  to  continue 
the  conquests  of  his  predecessors,  Ali  al- 
ways had  to  contend  with  domestic  ene- 
mies. Among  these  was  Ayesha,  the 
widow  of  the  prophet,  called  the  mother 
qf  the  faUJM;  also  Tellah,  Zobeir,  and 
especially  tne  powerful  Moawiyah,  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  who  all  laid  claim  to  the 
government  These  were  able  to  create 
suspicion,  and  spread  the  report  that  Ali 
hau  instigated  tne  murder  of  Othman. 
In  vain  did  he  endeavor  to  repress  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  by  intrust- 
ing the  government  of  the  provinces 
U>  his  friends.  Nowhere  were  the  new 
^vemors  received.     The  discontented 
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rollected  an  army,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  Baasora.  Ali  defeated  it,  and 
Tellah  and  Zobeir  fell ;  but  he  could  not 
prevent  Moawiyah  and  his  firiend  Amrou 
Irom  extendinff  their  JMurty,  and  main- 
tainmg  themselves  in  Syria,  {^gypt,  and 
::ven  in  a  part  of  Arabia.  Three  men  of 
the  sect  of  tlie  Khoregites  proposed  to 
restore  concord  among  the  faitnful,  by 
slaying  each  one  of  the  three  heads  of  the 
parties,  Ali,  Moavriyah  and  Amrou ;  but 
Ali  only  feU  (A.  D.  660,  Heg.  40).  He 
was  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind.  The 
celebrated  moral  maxims,  and  the  Gtafoj 
as  it  was  termed,  are  the  most  famous  of 
his  woricB.  His  son,  the  mild,  peaceful 
Hassan,  had  no  desire  to  deftnd  the  ca- 
liphate against  the  indefatigable  Moawi- 
yah; but  vainly  did  he  hope  to  obtain 
security  by  a  solemn  abdication  of  the 
government  He  perished  by  poison, 
said  to  have  been  administered  at  the 
instigation  of  Moawivah,  Moawiyah  I 
transiferred  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from 
the  ci^  of  the  prophet,  Medina,  where  it 
had  hitheito  always  been,  to  Damascus, 
in  the  province  of  which  he  had  formerly 
been  governor  (A.  D.  673,  Heg.  54).  With 
him  begiDB  the  series  of  the  caliphs  called 
Ommiades,  which  name  this  family  bore 
fiom  Moawivah*s  progenitor,  Ommiyab. 
Not  long  after  his  accession,  he  was 
obliged  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the 
Klioregites  by  a  campaign,  and  a  rebellion 
at  Bassora  by  severe  punishments.  He 
then  seriously  meditated  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  Byzantine  empire,  (q.  v.) 
His  son  Jezid  marched  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor, meeting  but  linle  resistance;  then 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  laid  sie^  to 
Constantinople,  but  was  obliged  to  raise  it 
(A.  D.  669,  Heg.  49).  His  general  Obei- 
dah  was  more  successful  against  the  Turks 
in  Chorasan :  he  defeated  them,  and  pen- 
etrated almost  into  Turicestan  (A.  D.  673, 
Heg.  54).  His  son  Jezid  was  not  alto- 
gether a  worthy  successor  of  the  politic 
Moawiyah  (A.  D.  679,  Heg.  60).  At  first, 
he  was  not  acknowledge  by  the  two 
holy  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina,  which,  as 
long  as  the  caliphs  hod  resided  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  had  enjoyed  a  principal  voice  in 
their  election,  but  which  had  not  been 
consulted  when  Moawivah,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  caliphs,  appointed  his 
successor  in  his  life-time.  The  discon- 
tented espoused  the  cause,  either  of  Hous- 
sain,  the  fiimous  son  of  Ali,  or  of  Abdal- 
lah,  Zobeir's  son,  both  of  whom  laid  claim 
to  ihe  crovnL  A  rebellion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Irak,  in  fevor  of  Houssain,  led  by 
Moelem  and  Hanni,  was  suppressed  by 


the  prudence  and  decision  of  Obeidanali, 
governor  of  Cu& ;  and  Houssain,  who  had 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  conspirators, 
waa  killed  (A.  D.  680,  Heg.  61),  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  caliph,  who 
sought  to  make  reparation  by  acts  of  be- 
neficence towards  the  children  of  Hous- 
sain. Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  was  reco^ 
nised  as  caliph  in  Medina,  where  Jezid 
was  detested  for  his  voluptuousness  and 
scepticism.  On  this  account,  Medina  was 
invested,  stormed  and  sacked ;  but  Hous- 
sain's  family,  residing  there,  was  spared, 
at  the  express  command  of  the  caliph. 
Afler  Jezid's  deatii  (A.  D.  683,  Heg.  64), 
his  son,  Moawiyah  II,  a  pious  youth  of^ 
the  sect  of  the  Motagelites  (who  rejected 
the  fanaticism  of  the  other  Mohanmie- 
dans),  voluntarily  resigned  the  caliphate, 
after  a  reign  of  a  few  months.  As  he  had 
chosen  no  successor,  anarchy  prevailed. 
Obeidallah,  ^vemor  of  Irak,  sought  to 
found  a  distinct  empire  in  Bassora,  but 
was  soon  driven  out  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  now,  as  well  as  all  Irak, 
Heffiaz,  Yemen  and  Egypt,  acknowledged 
Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  as  caliph.  In  Syria, 
Dehac,  regent  to  Abdallah,  was  at  first 
chosen  caliph ;  but  the  people  of  Damas- 
cus appointed  Merwan  1,  of  the  race  of 
the  Ommiadcs,  caliph,  who  made  himself 
master  of  all  Syria  and  Egypt  Chorasan 
separated  from  the  caliphate,  and  submit- 
ted to  a  prince  of  its  own  choosing — the 
noble  Salem.  In  the  fbUowing  year  (A.  D. 
684,  Heg.  65),  Soliman  Ebn  &md  excited 
a  great  rebellion  of  the  discontented  in 
Syria  and  Arabia,  and  pronounced  both 
caliphs  deposed,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
experienced  soldier  Obeidallali.  Merwan 
had  been  compelled  to  promise,  on  oatlw 
to  leave  the  caliphate  to  Caled,  the  son  of 
Jezid ;  yet  he  nominated  his  son  Abdalme- 
lek  as  his  successor.  Under  him  (A.  D. 
684,  Heg.  65),  Mokthar,  a  new  rebel 
against  TOth  caliphs,  was  subdued  by  one 
of  them,  Abdallah  (A.  D  686,  Heg.  67|; 
but  this  only  made  Abdallah  more  formi- 
dable to  Abdalmelek,  who,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  direct  all  his  forces  against  him, 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek  empe- 
ror, Justinian  II,  in  which,  reversing  the 
order  of  the  Koran,  he  conceded  to  the 
Christians  a  yearly  tribute  of  50,000  pieces 
of  gold.  He  then  marched  against  Ah- 
dallah,  defeated  him  twice,  and  took  Mec- 
ca bv  assault  In  this  last  conflict,  Ab- 
dallah fell.  Thus  he  united  under  his 
dominion  all  the  Mussulmans;  but  the 
resistance  of  the  governors — ^the  curse  of 
all  dei^tisms,  and  the  symptom  of  the 
future  dissolution  of  the  ca]iphate--kept 
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him  constantly  occupied.  He  was  the 
iiFBt  caliph  that  caused  money  to  he  coin- 
ed. He  died  A.  D.  705  (Heg.  86).  Under 
Walid  I,  his  son,  the  Arabs  conquered,  in 
the  East,  Charasm  and  Turkestan  f  A.  D. 
707,  Heg.  88);  in  the  North,  Galatia  (A.  D. 
710);  and,  m  the  West,  Spaiu  (A.D.711). 
(See  Sjfmn).     He  died  in  716  (Heg.  97). 

^  His  brotiier  and  successor  besieged  Con- 
stantinople, but  his  fleet  was  twice  de- 

^stroyed  by  tempests  and  the  Greek  fire. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  conquered  Georgia. 
He  died  718  (Heg.  99).  Omar  II,  his  sute- 
cessor  by  Soliman's  last  will,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Ommiades  by  his  in- 
dulgence towards  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  was 
poisoned  by  them  (A.  D.  721,  Heg.  102). 
Jezid  II,  his  successor,  also,  by  the  dispo- 
sition of  Soliman,  died  of  grief  for  the  loss 
of  a  female  favorite,  of  whose  death  he 
%vas  the  author  (A.  D.  723,  Heg.  104.)  The 
Alide  Zeid,  grandson  of  Houssain,  now 
contested  the  caliphate  with  his  brother 
Heacham.  He  was  indeed  overpowered, 
and  put  to  death ;  but  another  house,  the 
Abbassides,  descendants  of  Abbas,  son  of 
Abdalrootaleh,  uncle  of  the  prophet,  be- 
gan to  be  fbrmidable.  Under  Uescham, 
an  end  was  put  to  the  progress  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  West,  by  the  energy  of 
Charles  Martcl,  who  annihilated  their  ar- 
mies at  Tours  in  732,  and  at  Narbonne  in 
736.  The  voluptuous  Walid  II  was  mur- 
dered after  a  reign  of  one  year  (A.  D.  743, 
Heg.  124).  After"  the  equallv  brief  reigns 
9f  Jezid  in,  and  of  the  Abbasaide,  Ibra- 
him, Merwan  II  followed,  with  the  sur- 
name (respectable  among  the  Arabs)^  of 
the  ^S9  (al  Hemar).  Ibitihim,  being  de- 
throned and  imprisoned  by  this  prince, 
appointed  his  brother  Abul  Abbas  his  suc- 
cessor, and  was,  shortlv  after,  murdered 
in  prison.  Abdallah,  Abul  Abbas's  uncle, 
now  took  up  arms  against  the  caliph,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  fully  occupied  by  a  dan- 
gerous rebellion  in  Persia.  Merwan  was 
twice  defeated,  and  fell  (A.  D.  752,  Heg. 
133).  With  him  terminates  the  series  of 
caliphs  of  the  race  of  Ommiyab.  The 
furious  Abdallah  treacherously  destroyed 
almost  all  the  Ommiades,  by  a  homble 
masBacre  at  a  meeting  where  thev  were 
all  assembled.  Two  onlv  escaped.  Ab- 
derames  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  founded 
the  independent  caliphate  of  Cordova  (see 
^min) ;  another  to  a  comer  of  Araoia, 
where  he  was  acknowledged  as  calijA, 
and  his  posterity  reigned  till  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Abul  Abbas,  although  innocent  of 
that  cruel  action,  which  secured  him  the 
throne,  derived  from  it  the  name  of  Sqjfah 
(the  Bloody).  He  died  veiy  soon,  18  yearn 
vox*.  II.  35 


of  age,  of  the  small-pox  (A.  D.  753,  Heg. 
134).  His  brother,  Abu  Giafar,  called  al 
Mansor  (the  Victorious),  was  obliged  to 
contend  with  a  rival  in  his  own  uncle, 
Abdallah,  whom  he,  however,  overcame. 
His  avarice  made  him  many  enemies, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  by  his 
perfidious  cunning.  He  acquired  his  sur- 
name by  his  victories  in  Armenia,  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia.  In  the  vear  764  (Heg. 
145),  he  founded  the  city  of  Bagdad  on  t^v 
Tigris,  and  transferred  tFjither  the  seat  of 
the  caliphate  (A.  D.  768,  Heg.  149).  He 
died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  leaving 
immense  treasures  (A.  D.  775,  Heg.  156). 
Mahadi,  his  son  and  successor,  a  man  of 
a  noble  character,  had  to  contend  with 
the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Chorasan, 
under  the  pretended  prophet  Hakem,and 
died  A.  D.  785  (Heg.  166) ;  and  Hadi,  his 
grandson,  met  with  the  same  opposition 
from  the  Ali  party,  under  Houssam,  Ali's 
great-grandson.  Hadi  caused  the  Zen- 
oists  to  be  extenninated — a  sect  adhering 
to  the  doctrine  of  two  principles  of  nature. 
According  to  the  usual  order  af  succes- 
sion, and  Mahadi^s  provision,  Hadi  was 
followed,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  his  broth- 
er Harun  (A.  D.  786,  Heg.  167),  who  was 
denominated  al  Raschidy  on  account  of 
his  justice,  and  is  famous  for  promoting 
the  arts  and  sciences.  He  concluded  a 
truce  (an  actual  peace  could  never  be 
made  with  Christians)  with  the  Greek 
empress  Irene  (788,  Heg.  169),  who  con- 
sented to  pay  him  tribute.  Jahir,  an  Alide, 
disputed  with  him  the  possession  of  the 
throne,  but  subsequently  submitted.  Ha- 
run, however,  tamishedf  his  reputation  by 
the  murder  of  Jahir,  and  still  more  by 
the  murder  of  his  sister  Abbassah,  and 
her  favorite,  the  Barmecide  Griafar,  and 
by  the  expulsion  and  persecution  of  the 
whole  family  of  the  Barmecides,  whose 
services  to  the  state  and  himself  had  been 
of  very  great  value.  Harun  divided  the 
empire  among  his  three  sons.  Al  Amin, 
as  sole  caliph,  was  to  reign  over  Irak, 
Arabia,  Syria,  £gvpt,and  the  restof  Afii- 
ca :  under  him,  Al  Mamun  was  to  govern 
Persia,  Turkestan,  Chorasan,  and  the 
whole  East ;  and  Motassem  was  to  rule 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Black  sea.  The  younger 
brothers  were  to  succeed  Amin  in  the 
caKphate.  At  Thus,  in  Chorasan,  through 
which  Harun  was  passing,  in  order  to 
quell  a  rebellion  that  had  oroken  out  in 
Samaicand,  he  was  arrested  by  death,  of 
which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  won- 
derful dreams  (A.  D.  809,  Heg.  190).  A! 
Amin  the  Faithful  (his  proper  name  was 
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\  was  undeierviDg  of  this  name. 
Uotarue  to  nis  obligations  as  a  ruler,  and 
addicted  to  all  kinds  of  sensuality,  he  left 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  vizier, 
FadheL  The  vizier,  from  hatred  of  Ma- 
mun,  persuaded  the  caliph  to  appoint  his 
son  his  successor,  and  deprive  Motassem 
of  his  portion  of  territory.  A  war  arose 
between  the  brothers.  Mamun's  general, 
Thaher,  defeated  the  armies  of  the  caliph, 
took  Bagdad,  and  caused  Amin  to  be  put 
to  death  (A.  D.  813,  Heg.  194).  Mamun 
was  recognised  as  cidiph.  Nobler  in  his 
inclinations  than  Amin,  he  cherished  the 
arts  and  sciences;  but, like  his  brother,  he 
left  the  government  and  armies  to  his 
ministers.  His  measures  to  secure  the 
caliphate  to  the  AJides,  in  order  to  please 
Riza,  his  &vorite,  excited  the  powerful 
Abbassides  to  an  insurrection.  They  de- 
clared Mamun  to  have  forfeited  the  throne, 
and  proclaimed  Ibrahim  caliph,  but  sub- 
mitted agaui,  after  the  death  of  Riza, 
when  the  caliph  had  changed  his  senti- 
ments. The  vast  empue  of  the  Arabs, 
embracing  numberless  provinces  in  two 
quarters  of  the  globe,  could  hardly  be 
held  under  his  sceptre.  There  is  but  one 
step,  and  that  an  easy  one,  under  a  weak 
sovereign,  ftom  a  viceroyalty  to  a  king- 
dom. The  wisdom  of  the  former  Abbei- 
sides  could  only  retard  this  evil ;  the  faults 
of  the  latter  precipitated  it.  Even  under 
Harun  al  Raschid,  the  Agladides  had 
founded  an  indep^dent  empire  in  Tunis 
(A.  D.  800,  Heg.  1811  as  had  likewise  the 
Edrisides  in  Fez.  Thaher,  having  been 
appointed  governor  of  Chorasan,  made 
himself  independent  From  him  the 
Thaherides  denved  their  origin.  Mamun 
sent  Thomas,  a  Greek  exile,  with  an  army 
against  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  II, 
the  Stammerer.  Thomas  depopukited 
Asia  Minor,  and  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople; but  a  storm  destroyed  his  fleet 
(A.  D.  823,  Heg.  207).  A  second  attack 
on  the  imperial  city  was  repelled  by  the 
aid  of  the  Bulgarians.  Thomas  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed.  Towards  the  ma- 
ny religious  sects,  into  which  the  Mussul- 
mans were  then  divided,  Mamun  acted 
with  toleration.  He  died  A.  D.  833  (Hes. 
218).  During  his  government  (about  830^ 
He^.  215),  the  Afncan  Arabs  conquered 
Sicilv  and  Sardinia,  where  they  maintain- 
ed themselves  about  200  years,  till  the 
former  island  was  torn  from  them  by  the 
Normans,  in  1035,  and  the  ktter  islaiMl  by 
the  Pisans,  in  1051.  Motassem,  at  first 
named  BiUah  (by  the  grace  of  Gkni),  Ha- 
run's  third  sod,  built  a  new  city,  Samara, 
56  miles  firom  Bagdad,  and  tnmsfenned 


thither  his  leddonre.  In  his  wan  against 
the  Greeks  and  rebeJUous  feraans,  he 
first  used  Turkish  soldiers.  From  grief 
at  the  death  of  iiis  private  physician,  Mo- 
tasberii  became  it^ane,  and  died  A«  D. 
842,  Heg.  227.  Vathek  Billah,  his  son, 
member  of  the  Motazelite  sect,  exerted 
himself  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
science ;  but  he  was  an  enervated  volup- 
tuary, and  died  of  nervous  weakness  (A.  D. 
£46,  Heg.  2321.  A  contest  for  the  succes- 
sion, between  nis  brother  Motawackel  and 
his  son  Mothai^  was  decided  by  the  al- 
ready powerfiil  and  arrogant  Turkish 
body-guard  in  fiivor  of  the  most  unworthy 
competitor,  the  former.  Under  Mota- 
wackel, it  became  more  and  more  custom- 
ary to  cany  on  all  wars  by  means  of 
Turkish  mercenaries.  Thus  the  Arabs 
were  rendered  unwarlike  and  efieminaie, 
as  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  in  a  hot 
climate,  with  those  who  do  not  live  in 
constant  activity.  Motawackel  manifested 
a  blind  hatred  of  the  Alides,  not  sparing 
even  the  memory  of  the  deceaseo.  He 
moreover  evinced  a  malignant  spirit,  and 
a  proneness  to  sensuality  and  cruelty.  His 
own  son,  Montassar,  educated  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  both  these  vices,  and  often 
barbarously  treated  by  him,  conspired 
against  him  with  the  Turiush  body-guards, 
and  eftected  his  murder  (A.  D.  861,  Heg. 
247).  The  Turks,  who  now  arrogated  the 
right  of  electing  the  caliphs,  called  the 
murderer  to  the  throne  of  the  fiiithftil,  and 
compelled  his  brothers,  who  were  Inno- 
cent of  the  atrocious  act,  aiul  whose  re- 
venge they  feared,  to  renounce  the  suc- 
cession which  had  been  designed  ft»T 
them  by  Motawackel.  Montasser  died, 
soon  after,  of  a  fever,  caused  by  the  goad- 
ings  of  remorse  (A.  D.  862,  Heg.  248). 
The  Turks  then  elected  Mostain  Billah, 
a  grandson  of  the  caliph  Motassem.  Two 
of  the  Alides  became  competitors  with 
him  for  the  caliphate.  One  of  them,  at 
Cufii,  was  defeated  and  put  to  death ;  Inxt 
Uie  other  founded  an  independent  empire 
in  Tabristan,  which  subsisted  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  discord  of  the  Turkish  soldiers 
completed  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  One  party  raised  to  the  throne 
Motaz,  second  son  of  Motawackel,  and 
compelled  Mostain  to  abdicate.  Motaz 
Billan  soon  found  means  to  get  rid  of  him, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  bromer,  Muwiad. 
He  then  meditated  the  removal  of  the 
Tuikifili  soldiers;  but,  before  he  found 
courage  to  execute  his  projects,  they  re- 
belled on  account  of  their  pay  being  in  ar- 
rear,  and  forced  him  to  resign  the  govem- 
ment    He  soon  after  died  ( A.  D.8&,  Heg. 
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SBSl  They  eonfeired  the  cal^^lMte  on 
Mobadi  BiUah,  eon  of  the  caliph  Vatheki 
but  depofled  thia  excellent  prince,  eleven 
ODontha  after,  beeauae  be  attempted  to  iiu- 
prove  their  militaiydiacipline.  Under  Mo- 
tawackel*8  third  aon,  the  aensual  Motam- 
ed  BiUab,  whom  they  next  called  to  the  ca- 
liphate, hia  prudent  and  couraj^ua  fourth 
brother,  Muafiek,  aucceeded  in  overcom- 
ing the  dangeroua  preponderance  of  theae 
Tufka.  Motamed  tranaferred  the  seat  of 
the  caliphate  from  Samara  back  to  Bag- 
dad, in  the  year  873  (Ueg.  259),  where  it 
aAerwaids  continued.  In  the  same  year, 
owing  to  a  revoiutioD  in  the  independent 
government  of  Chorasan,  the  dynaa^  of 
Sie  Thaherides  gave  place  to  that  of  the 
Sc^luidea,  who,  eventually,  extended  their 
dominion  over  Tabriatan  and  Segestan. 
The  governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  Ach- 
met  Sen  Tolun,  alao  made  himaelf  inde- 
pendent (A.  D.  877,  Heg.  263),  from  whom 
are  deaeended  the  Tulunidea.  The  brave 
MuitiBek  annihilated,  indeed,  the  empire 
of  the  Zinghiana,  in  Cu&  and  Baasora,  10 
yean  after  its  fbrmation  (A.  D.  881,  Heg. 
968);  but  he  was  unable  to  save  the  ca- 
liplMte  fiom  the  ruin  to  which  it  waa  con- 
timiaHy  haateninff;  Motamed  died  soon 
after  him  (A.  D.  ^  Heg.  279),  and  waa 
aucceeded  by  Muafiek'a  son,  Mothadad 
Billah.  He  contended  unsuccessfully  with 
anewaectthat  had  ariaen  in  Irak — the  Car- 
maihiaM  (A.  D.  899,  Heg.  286)-«gainat 
whom  his  aon,  Moktaphi  Billah  (A.  D.  903, 
Heg.  289),  waa  more  ibrtunate.  He  waa 
BtilTmore  successful  in  a  war  againat  the 
Tuhmides,  aa  he  again  reduced  Egypt 
and  Syria,  in  905  (Heg.  292).  Under  hia 
brother,  Moktadar  Billah,  wno  succeeded 
him  at  the  age  of  13  years  (A.  D.  909, 
Heg.  296),  reMliona  and  bloody  quarrels 
about  the  sovereigntjr  disturbed  the  gov- 
erament  of  the  empire.  He  was  several 
times  deposed  and  reinatated,  and  finally 
murdered  (A.  D.  981,  Heg.  319).  During 
hia  reign,  Abu  Mohammed  Obeidallah 
roae  in  Afiica,  who^  pretending  to  be  de- 
aeended from  Fatima,  daughter  of  the 
prophet  (therefore  fbom  Alijj»  oveitbrew 
the  dynasty  of  the  A^dides  in  Tunis,  and 
founded  that  of  the  Fatimites  (A.  D.  910, 
Heg.  298).  Not  satisfied  with  reigning 
independent  of  the  caliph,  this  party,  as 
deaoendaiits  of  the  prophet,  asserted  them- 
aelvea  to  be  the  only  lawful  caliphs. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bouidea,  in  Persia,  rose  to  authority  and 
power  (A.  D.  925,  Heg.  315).  Chorasan 
Waa  atiU  independent.  The  only  change 
waa,  that  the  Samanidea  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  SeAridea.   In  apartof  Ai«- 


bia  the  heretic  Carmathiana ruled;  in  Mea- 
opotamia,  the  HamadamitesL  In  EfgyvH, 
which  had  just  been  recovered,  Akachid, 
fiom  a  governor,  was  called  to  be  a  sove- 
reign. From  him'  descended  the  Aksclu- 
dites.  KaherBillab,Mothadad'8  third  son, 
merited  his  fiite,  on  account  of  his  malice 
and  cruelty.  The  Turkish  soldiers,  having 
recovered  their  power,  drove  him  fix>m 
the  throne  mto  exile  (A.  D.  934,  Heg.  322), 
in  which  he  perished  five  years  after- 
wards. Rfaadl  Billah,  hia  brother,  bore 
the  dignity  of  an  emir  al  omra  (captain  of 
the  captaina),  with  which  the  exercise  of 
absolute  power,  in  the  name  of  the  caliph, 
was  united ;  and  thus  the  caliph  was  more 
and  more  thrown  into  the  back-ground. 
The  first  who  was  invested  with  this 
dignity  was  Raik ;  but  it  was  soon  torn 
fit>m  him  by  the  Turk  Jakan,  by  force  of 
arms,  in  the  year  939  (Heg.  327).  Jakan 
extended  the  power  of  the  ofiSce  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  leave  the  caliph  nothing  iMit 
the  nariie  of  his  temporal  sway,  and  even 
assumed  the  rifht  of^determimng  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Raik  was  indem- 
nified by  receiving  Cufa,  Bassora  and 
Irak  Arabi,  aa  an  independent  govern- 
ment The  next  calipl^  Motaki  BiUaJi^ 
Moktader'a  son,  made  an  effort  to  regain 
his  independence  by  the  murder  of^Jap 
kun;  but  he  waa  soon  compelled,  by  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  to  appoint  Tozun,  an- 
otJier  of  their  countrymen,  emir,  who 
made  this  office  hereditary.  He  formally 
devised  it  to  a  certain  Schirzad,  but  it  soon 
came  into  the  poasession  of  the  Persian 
royal  house  of  the  Bouide^  whoae  aid  the 
succeeding  caliph,  Mostaki  Billah,  solicit- 
ed against  the  tyranny  of  Schirzad.  The 
first  Bouide  emir,  Moezeddulat,  left  it  as 
an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  Not  the 
cafiph,  but  the  emir,  now  reigned  in  Bag- 
dad, though  over  only  a  small  territory. 
In  every  remote  province,  there  were 
independent  princes.  To  continue  the 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  thoee  who 
were  henceforward  caliphs,  wouki  be 
superfluous,  for  these  Muaaulman  ,popet 
had  not  by  any  means  the  power  of  the 
Christian.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
pursue  the  branches  into  which  the  histo- 
ry of  the  caliphate  is  now  divided ;  but 
we  must  briefly  show  the  great  changes 
which  the  different  states  and  their  dynas- 
tiea  have  undergone,  and  which  gave  rise 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
During  the  minority  of  the  Akschidite 
Ah,  the  Fatimite  Morz  Ledinillah,  at  that 
time  caliph  in  Tunis,  subjugated  Elgypt 
in  969  (H^.3S8),  and  founded  Cauo, 
which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  caliphate. 
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There  were,  coneequently,  at  this  time, 
three  cfiliph»-Hit  Bagdad,  Cairo  and  Cor- 
dova—each of  which  declared  the  others 
heretics.  But  the  Fatimitee,  as  well  as 
tike  Abbosaides,  fell  under  the  power  of 
their  viziers,  and,  like  them,  the  Ommi- 
ades  in  Cordova  were  deprived  of  oU 
power  by  the  division  of  Spain  into  ma- 
ny small  sovereignties,  till  they  were  en- 
tirety subverted  by  the  Morabethun.  (See 
i^potfi.)  Bkan,  king  of  Turkestan,  having 
conquered  Chorasan,  and  overthrown  the 
Samanides,  was  expelled  again  by  Mah- 
niud,  prince  of  Gazna,  who  founded  there 
the  dominion  of  the  Gaznevides,  in  998 
(Heg.388),  who  were  soon,  however,  over^ 
thrown  in  turn  by  the  Seldjook  Tuiks, 
under  Tognil  Beg,  in  1090  (Heg.  421). 
This  leader  conquered  also  Charasm, 
Georgia,  and  the  Persian  Irak.  Called  to 
the  assistance  of  the  caliph  Kajem  Beme- 
illah,  at  Bagdad,  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bouide  emirs,  he  proceeded  to  Bag- 
dad, and  became  emir  himself  in  1055 
(Heg.  448),  by  which  means  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  was  firmly  established  over 
all  the  Mussulmans.  To  his  nephew, 
Alp  Arslan  (who  defeated  and  took  pris- 
oner the  Greek  emperor  Romanus  Dioge- 
nes), he  left  this  dignity,  with  so  great 
power,  that  these  Turkish  emirs  id  emra 
were  firequently  called  the  ntltana  of  Bag- 
dad, Tuikish  princes,  who  aspir&d  to  be 
sovereigns  in  the  other  provinces,  were, 
at  first,  satisfied  with  the  title  of  atabek 
(ftther,  teacher),  such  as  the  atabeks  of 
Irak  and  Syria,  of  Adhertiidschan,  Far- 
Bistan  (Perais)  and  Laristan.  It  was  the 
atabeks  of  Syria  and  Irak,  with  whom 
the  crusadera  had  principally  to  contend. 
The  first  was  called  Omadeddin  Zenghi; 
by  the  Franks,  Sanundn.  They  were  af- 
terwards termed  ttmans.  The  caliph  of 
Bagdad  was  recognised  1^  all  as  the  spir- 
itual sovereign  of  all  Mussulmans:  his 
temporal  authority  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  walla  of  Bagdad.  Nouieddin,  Zen- 
ghi's  son,  being  requested,  by  the  Fatimite 
caliph  Adbed,  to  protect  Bagdad  against 
his  vizier,  sent  to  Cairo,  in  succession,  the 
Curds,  Schiricueh  and  Salaheddin  or  Sa- 
ladin ;  but  the  latter  overthrew  the  Fati- 
mites  (as  schismatic  anH-popes)^  and  usurp- 
ed the  authority  of  sultan  of  Eg3rpt  m 
1170  (Heg.  556),  witii  which  he  united 
Syria,  after  Noureddin's  death.  This  is 
the  great  Salaheddin  (Saladin),  the  formi- 
dable enemy  of  the  Christians,  the  con- 
queror of  Jerusalem.  The  dynasty  which 
commenced  with  him  was  called,  fit^m 
his  fiither,  Ayoub,  the  .^otiftdes.  They 
leigned  over  Egypt  till  expelled  by  the 


Mamelukes  in  1250.  The  Seldjook  ml- 
tans  of  Irak  were  overthrown,  in  1194 
(Heg.  500^  by  the  ChaFasmians;  and,  m 
those  of  Chorasan  were  extinct,  there  re- 
mained of  the  Seldjook  dominions  noth- 
ing but  the  empire  of  Iconium  or  Roum, 
in  Asia  Minor,  firom  which  the  preeeot 
Turiush  empire  derives  its  origin.  (See 
Oilman  Ei^pire.)  The  Charaamian  sul- 
tans extended  their  conquests  fiir  into 
Asia,  until  their  territories  were  invaded 
by  tiie  Tartars,  under  Zenghis  Khan,  in 
1220(Heg.617).  They  were  finally  totally 
destroyed  by  his  son  Octal.  Bagdad,  abo, 
the  remains  of  the  possessions  of  the  ca- 
liphs, became  the  easy  prey  of  a  Mongol 
hofde,  under  Holagou,  in  1258  (Heg.  636), 
by  the  treachery  of  the  vizier  al  Kami, 
and  a  slave,  Amram,  under  the  56th  ca- 
liph, Motazem.  The  nephew  of  the  era- 
efly-murdeied  Motazem  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  continued  to  be  called  canph, 
under  the  jMotection  of  the  Mamelukes^ 
and  bequeathed  the  Mohammedan  jme- 
dom  to  his  posterity.  When  the  Tunas 
conquered  Egypt,  in  1517,  the  last  of 
these  nominal  caliphs  was  carried  to 
Constantinople,  and  died,  after  returning 
to  Egypt,  in  1538.  The  Tuikish  sultans 
Bubsequentiy  assumed  the  title  of  adSpkj 
and  the  padishah  or  grand  signer  at  Con- 
stantinople retains  it  to  the  present  day, 
with  the  claim  of  spiritual  supremacy 
over  all  Mussulmans,  though  this  claim 
IS  litde  regarded  out  of  his  own  domin- 
ions, and  strongly  disputed  by  the  Per- 


Calixtins,  or  llTiiAqnisTs ;  a  sect  ef 
the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  who  differed 
fit>m  the  Catholics  principally  in  giving 
the  cup  in  the  Lord^s  supper  to  linrmen. 
(See  HussUes.)  Under  Geone  of  Podie- 
tvrad,  fit>m  1450  to  1471,  vrho  deckrod 
himself  for  them,  the  C.  obtained  the  as- 
cendency. Under  Wlodidaw,  they  nudn- 
tained  their  religious  liberties,  and,  firom 
the  time  of  the  refi>rmation  in  the  16th 
century,  shared  the  doctrines  as  well  as 
the  fiite  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia. 
Their  refiisal  to  fight  agoinsl  their  own 
sect  in  the  Smalkaldian  war,  at  filist  drew 
upon  them  severe  persecutions ;  but  Fer- 
dmand  I,  though  unfiivoroUe  to  them  in 
other  respects,  permitted  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  of  the  rehgioiiB 
peace  of  1556  with  his  other  Protestant 
subjects,  and  the  excellent  Maximilian  II 
granted  them  perfect  liberty  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  belieft  Their  situ- 
ation became  more  critical  under  Rodolph 
II,  and  they  found  it  difficult  to  prevail 
on  him  publicly  to  aokaowledge  the  Bo- 
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i  eottfeMioti,  prennied  by  them  in 
ecmMxion  with  the  Bohemian  Brethran 
and  the  Lutherana,  and  to  confirm  the 
church  gOTonmienti  under  which  they 
bad  hkherto  poaaooaed  teachera,  churchea 
and  achoola  of  their  own,  and  a  aeparate 
oonaifltoiy  at  Prague.  When  Matthiaa 
made  many  encroachmenta  on  the  privi- 
iegea  thua  grantedythe  united  Proteatants, 
under  the  count  of  Thum,  in  1617,  un- 
dertodE  to  defend  themaelvea.  Thia  final- 
ly kindled  the  dO  yean'  war.  After  a 
ciiort  triumph  under  Frederic  of  the 
Palatinate,  whom  they  had  choeen  king, 
ther  were  defeated,  in  169Q,  pear  Prague, 
and  the  Pjx»testant  caoae  completely  over- 
thrown. Ferdinand  II  cauaed  many 
C,  Lutherana  and  Calviniats  to  be  exe- 
cuted aa  vebela,  and  drove  others  into 
baniabment ;  and  Ferdinand  III  did  not 
extend  tiie  benefits  of  the  peace  of  West- 
nbaUa  to  the  Proteacanta  in  Bohemia. 
Hia  Buocessors  were  not  more  fiivombly 
diapoeed  towards  the  Protestants ;  and  the 
edict  of  toleration  of  Joseph  II,  1783,  first 
restored  to  the  Proteatants  in  Bohemia 
their  reKgioua  liberty,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  during  163  years,  and 
^Hiich  is  enjoyed  to  the  present  day  by 
the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  among 
whom  the  remains  of  the  old  C.  have 
been  lost. 

Calixtus  ;  the  name  of  several  popea 
— ^1.  The  first  was  a  Roman  bishop  from 
217  to  ^4,  when  he  sufiered  martyrdom. 
— 3.  Ouido,  son  of  count  William  of  Bur- 
anndy,  archbiBhop  of  Vienna,  and  papal 
legate  in  France,  was  elected,  in  1119,  in 
the  monasteiy  of  Clugn^,  successor  of 
the  expelled  pope  Gerasius  II,  who  had 
been  (hiven  from  Italy  by  the  emperor 
Henry  V,  and  had  died  in  this  monastery. 
He  received  the  tiara  at  Vienna.  In  the 
flame  year,  he  held  councils  at  Toulouse 
and  at  Rheima,  the  latter  of  which  was 
intended  to  settle  the  protracted  dispute 
respecting  the  right  or  investiture.  As 
the  emperor  Heniy  V  would  not  confirm 
an  agreement  which  he  had  already  made 
on  this  subject,  C.  repeated  anew  tiie  ex- 
communication which  he  had  pronounced 
against  him  as  legate,  at  the  council  of 
Vienna,  in  1113.  He  excommunicated, 
also,  the  anti-pope  Gregory  VIII,  and  re- 
newed former  decrees  respecting  simony, 
lay  investiture  and  the  marriage  of  priests. 
Buccessfiil  in  his  contest  with  the  emperor 
on  the  subject  of  investiture  by  means  of 
his  alliance  with  the  rebels  in  Germanv, 
m  partieular  with  the  Soxons,  he  made 
Ui  entrance  into  Italy  in  1130,  and,  with 
fpnat  poBBp,  into  Rome  itself;  took  Greg- 
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my  Vin  prisoner,  in  1131,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Normana,  and  treated  him  ahamefiiUy. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  troubles  of  the 
emperor  to  force  him,  in  11^  to  agree  to 
the  concordat  of  Worms.  (See  livejfi- 
iurt  and  Canccrdat).  He  died  in  1134.-— 
C.  Ill,  choeen  in  1168,  in  Rome,  as  and- 
pope  to  Paschal  III,  and  confinned  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  I,  in  1178,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  pope  Alexander  III. 
As  he  was  not  countea  amona  the  legal 
popes,  a  subsequent  pope  was  cJled  C.  III. 
This  was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Alphonso 
Borgia,  counsellor  of  Alphonso,  king  of 
Airagon  and  the  Sicilies.  He  was  made 
pope  in  1455.  He  was  at  this  time  fiu* 
advanced  in  life,  but  equalled  in  policy 
and  presumption  the  most  enterprising 
rulers  of  the  church.  In  order  to  appease 
the  displeasure  of  the  princes  and  nations, 
occasioned  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
councils  of  Constance  and  Baal,  he  in- 
stigated them  to  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  and  supported  Scandeibeg,  fer 
this  purpose,  with  m<mey  and  ships. 
His  intention  was  counteracted  in  Ger- 
many by  the  discontent  of  the  states  of 
the  empire  with  the  concordat  of  Vienna, 
and  in  Fmnce  b^  the  appeals  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Pans  and  Toulouse  against 
the  tithe  fer  the  Turkish  war.  King  Al- 
phonso, moreover,  was  indignant  at  the 
refiisal  of  the  pope  to  acknowledge  his 
natural  son  Feidinand  as  king  of  Naples. 
The  Romans,  also,  were  di^leased  at  the 
fevers  which  he  conferred  on  his  worth- 
less nephews.  After  his  death,  in  1458, 
a  treasure  of  115,000  ducats  was  feund, 
destined  fer  the  Turicish  war. 

Calixtus  (properi^  CdUistn),  George^ 
the  most  able  and  enliffhtened  tlheologian 
of  the  Lutheran  church  mthe  17tb  century, 
was  bom  in  ]586,  at  Meelby,  in  Holstein, 
and  educated  at  Flensborj^  and  HelmstadL 
In  1607,  in  the  latter  university,  he  turn- 
ed his  tliouglits  to  theology ;  in  1609,  vis- 
ited the  universities  of  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, in  1613,  those  of  Holland,  England 
and  France,  where  his  intercourse  with 
the  different  religions  parties,  and  the 
greatest  scholare  of  his  time,  developed 
that  independence  and  liberality  of  opin- 
ion, for  which  he  was  distinguished. 
After  a  brilliant  victory,  in  1614,  in  a  re- 
ligious dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Turrianus, 
he  was  made  professor  of  theology,  and 
died  in  1656.  His  treatises  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Scrifitures,  transub- 
stantiation,  celibacy,  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  belong,  even 
according  to  the  judgment  of  learned 
Catholics,  to  the  most  profeund  and  acuta 
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writmgi  against  C^atholidain*  But  his 
ffeniuH,  and  the  depth  of  his  eze^tic  and 
historical  knowledge,  exposed  him  to  the 

Ssrsecutions  of  the  zealots  of  his  time, 
is  assenion,  that  the  points  of  difference 
between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  were  of 
less  importance  than  the  doctrines  in 
which  tney  agreed,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinitv  was  less  distinctly  ezprefls- 
ed  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  New, 
and  his  recommendation  of  good  works, 
drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of  crypto- 
papism.  His  heree^  was  termed  Syncrti' 
19m.  (q.  T.)  The  elector  John  George  I 
of  Saxony  protected  him,  in  1655,  at  the 
diet  of  Katisbon,  against  the  Lutheran 
theologians.  His  historical  investigations 
and  his  philosophical  spirit  shed  new 
light  on  dogmatic  theology  and  the  ex- 
egesis of  the  Bible,  and  gave  them  a  m(»e 
scientific  form.  He  made  Christian  mo- 
rality a  distinct  branch  of  science,  and,  by 
reviving  the  study  of  the  Christian  fathers 
and  of  the  history  of  the  church,  prepared 
the  way  for  Spener,  Thomasius  and  Sem- 
icr.  He  educated  his  son  Frederic  Ulrich 
Calixtus,  and  many  other  enlightened  the- 
ologians. 

Caxk  ;  to  drive  a  quantity  of  oakum 
into  the  seams  of  planks,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  water.  After  the  oakum 
is  driven  in,  it  is  covered  with  melted 
pitch  or  resin,  to  preserve  it  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water. 

Calkar.    (See  Calcar,) 

Calkoen,  Jan  Frederic  van  Beek^  a 
Dutch  scholar  and  astronomer,  bom  1773, 
at  Gr6ningen,  died  in  18U.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies,  pro- 
fessor at  Leyden,  and  afterwards  at  U- 
trecht  His  Euryalus,  on  Beauty,  and 
another  woriL  on  the  Time-Pieces  of  the 
Ancients,  are  deserving  of  mention.  His 
essay  against  the  work  of  Dupuis,  Origine 
de  iou$  Us  CuUeSj  obtained  the  Taylerian 
prize. 

Call  is  the  cry  of  a  bird  to  its  younji;, 
or  to  its  mate  in  couplinj^  time,  which,  in 
most  instances,  is  a  repetition  of  one  note, 
and  is  generally  common  to  the  cock  and 
hen.  Calls  are  also  a  sort  of  pipes  used 
by  fowlers  to  catch  birds,  by  imitating 
their  notes.  They  are  commonly  formed 
of  a  pipe,  reed  or  quill,  and  blown  by  bel- 
lows attached  to  it,  or  by  the  mouth.  Hares 
are  also  sometimes  taken  by  a  call. 

Callao  ;  a  seaport  town  of  Peru,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  is  ^e  port  of  the  city  of  Lima, 
from  which  it  is  m  miles  distant.  Lon. 
7r»  4f  W. ;  lat  12P  3^  S. ;  population,  about 
5000.    The  road  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 


tifiil,  the  laigest  and  safest,  in  the  South 
sea.  Two  ishmds,  named  iSU  Launau 
and  CoUoo,  and  the  peninsula,  which 
neariy  reaches  them,  defend  vessels  from 
south  winds :  towards  the  west  and  north 
is  open  sea,  but  the  winds  finom  these 
points  are  never  violent ;  Che  vniter  is  al- 
wa^  tranquil ;  is  deep,  and  without  rocks. 
C.  IS  the  rendezvous  of  firnn  16  to  17,000 
tons  of  shipping,  5000  of  which  are  re- 
served for  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  town  was  fortified  by  10 
bastions  and  some  batteries,  and  defended 
by  a  prison.  There  are  two  feuxboujgs 
inhabited  by  Indians.  In  1746,  this  town 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  wben,of 
4000  inhabitants,  only  aOO  escaped.  Since 
that  time,  C.  has  been  rebuilt  upon  the 
same  pkin,  but  a  little  fertbw  fiom  the 
sea. 

Callimachus,  a  Greek  poet  and  crvn- 
marian,  bom  at  Cvrene,  in  Lybia,  ofa  no- 
ble family,  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  350  yearv 
before  Christ.  He  opened,  in  Alexandria, 
a  school  of  inrammar,  i.  e.,  of  the  belles- 
lettres  and  liberal  sciences,  and  could 
boast  of  several  scholars  of  distinguidied 
attainments,  such  as  Eratosthenes,  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  Aristophanes  of  Byzanti- 
um, &c  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  present- 
ed him  with  a  place  in  the  museum,  and 
gave  him  a  salary,  as  he  did  other  men  of 
teaming.  After  the  death  of  Philadel- 
phus, he  stood  in  equal  fiivor  with  Ptole- 
my Eueigetes.  Undw  these  circum- 
stances, he  wrote  most  of  his  works,  the 
number  of  which  was  veiy  considerable. 
With  the  exception  of  some  firagmenta, 
all  that  we  have  of  these  is  72  epigrans 
and  6  hymns.  His  poem  on  the  habr  of 
Berenice  (coma  Bennices)  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Latin  translation  of  CatuUuB. 
C.*8  poems  bear  the  stamp  of  their  age, 
which  sought  to  supply  the  want  of  nat- 
ural genius  by  a  great  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing. Instead  of  noble,  simple  grandeur, 
they  exhibit  an  overcharged  style,  a  false 
pathos,  and  a  straining  uler  the  singular, 
the  antiquated,  the  learned.  His  etegies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  with  great 
praise,  and  served  Propertius  as  rowieb. 
The  best  edition  of  C.  is  by  J.  A.  Emesti 
(Leyden,  1761, 2  vols.),  which,  as  well  as 
the  edition  of  Gnevius  (Utrecht,  1697,  3 
vols.),  contains  Spanheim's  learned  com- 
mentary. Valckenaer  also  published  EU- 
giarum  JFVagmentaj  by  this  author  (Ley- 
den, 1799). 

Calliopx  ;  one  of  the  muses  (q.  v.); 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne. 
She  presided  over  eloquence  and  heroic 
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poetry.  She  is  Mid  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  Orpheua  by  ApoUo«  She  was 
represented  with  an  epic  poem  in  one 
hand,  and  a  trumpet  m  the  other,  and 
generally  crowned  with  laurel. 

Caixisen,  Henry,  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon, bom  in  1740,  at  rentz,  in  Holstein, 
son  of  a  poor  dergyman,  educated  him- 
self by  his  own  exertions,  served  in  the 
army  and  in  the  fleet,  afterwards  in  the 
hospitals  at  Copenhagen,  was  made,  in 
1771,  chief  surf^on  in  the  Danish  fleet, 
and,  in  1773,jarofe6Bor  of  soraery  at  the 
uniyendty  in  Copenhagen.  He  wrote,  in 
1777,  his  huHM.  ChrurgitB  AocKenue, 
which  was  receiyed  with  applause  by  all 
Europe.  In  Vienna,  and  at  the  Russian 
uniyeraities,  lectures  are  giyen  on  them. 
There  are  also  excellent  essays  by  him  in 
the  medical  journals.  He  died  at  Copen- 
hageti,  Febniaiy  5, 1824,  at  the  age  of  84 
years. 

Caixistheres,  a  Greek  philosopher 
and  historian,  a  native  of  Olynthus,  was 
appointed  to  attend  Alexander  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Persia.  His  republican 
sentiments  rendered  him  unfit  for  a 
courtier,  added  to  which  he  had  no  small 
share  of  vanity.  But  his  unpardonable 
crime  was  his  opposition  to  the  assump- 
tion by  that  conqueror  of  divine  honors. 
The  conspiracy  of  Hermolaus  aflbrding  a 
pretext  for  a  charge  of  treason,  he  was 
apprehended.  Historians  disagiee  as  to 
his  fiite ;  but  most  of  them  admit  that  he 
was  for  some  time  carried  about  with  the 
army  in  the  ignominious  character  of  a 
convicted  traitor.  Aristotle  states  that  he 
died  of  a  disease  contracted  under  this 
treatment.  Ptolemy  asserts  that  he  was 
crucified ;  Justin,  that  he  was  disfigured 
and  confined  in  a  cage,  with  a  dog  for 
his  companion,  until  Lysimachus  enabled 
him  to  terminate  his  suflerings  by  poison. 
He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Actions  of 
Alexander,  and  other  historical  woriks. 

Callisthenics.    (See  Oymnastks.) 

Calusto  ;  a  nymph  of  Diana,  daugh- 
ter of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia.  Ju- 
piter loved  her,  assumed  the  shape  of 
biana,  and  seduced  her.  Ther  fruit  of 
her  amour,  called  Areas,  was  hid  in  the 
woods,  but  preserved.  She  was  changed, 
by  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  into  a  bear.  Ju- 
piter piSaiced  her,  vnxh  her  son,  amomr  the 
stars,  where  she  stiU  shines  as  the  Great 
Bear. 

Callot,  Jacques,  bom  in  1594,  at 
NancT,  vanquished,  by  perseverance,  ev- 
ery obstacle  winch  obstructed  his  perfec- 
tion in  his  art.  He  twice  ran  avray  from 
hie  parents,  who  intended  him  for  another 


profession,  fled  to  Itafy,  and  learnt  dmw- 
inf  ,  in  Rome,  under  Giul.  Parigi,  engrav- 
ing under  Philip  Thomassin,  and  became 
afterwards,  at  Florence,  a  disciple  of 
Canta-GaUina,  and,  at  Nancy,  of  Claude 
Henriet  He  soon  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  his  love  for  engraving,  ana  pre- 
ferred etching,  probably,  because  his  ac- 
tive and  fertile  genius  could,  in  that  way, 
express  itself  more  rapidly.  In  the  sp^ce 
of  20  years,  he  designed  and  executed 
about  1600  pieces.  (See  the  catalogue  in 
the  Cabifut  de  SingvdariUs  d^Arck&cturt^ 
Peinturtj  Sculpture  ei  Chrawrty  by  Le 
Comte,  vol.  3,  p.  876  to  392,  and  Ger* 
saint's  CaiaU^ue  de  Lonmghe,)  In  the 
composition,  the  disposition  of  the  parts, 
and  m  the  distribution  of  li^ht,  C.  is  not 
particularly  eminent  -,  but,  m  the  sinele 
parts  of  his  pieces,  he  is  veiy  succMsfuL 
His  drawing  is  correct ;  the  attitudes 
mostly  pleasing ;  the  groups  have  consid- 
erable variety ;  harsh  contrasts  are  avoid- 
ed ;  the  eiroresBion  is  vigorous ;  and  the 
execution  dSsplays  the  ease  of  a  master. 
He  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
drawinff  of  the  little  figures  with  which 
he  has  filled  all  his  pieces.  Most  of  them, 
except  sacred  subjects,  are  repraeenta- 
tions  of  battles,  sieces,  dances,  festive 
processions.  The  Jl/Rghts  et  MaShevrs  de 
la  Guerrey  in  18  pieces,  are  considered  the 
best  He  executed  works  of  this  kind  for 
Cosmo  II  of  Florepce,  Louis  XIII  of 
France,  and  the  duke  of  Loiraine.  He 
vrasso  strongly  incUned  to  the  comic, 
that  this  disposition  appears  even  in  his 
representations  of  sacred  subjects,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  TttMMion  of  St*  Anihomf, 
He  not  only  introduced  some  burlesque 
and  grotesque  figures  in  his  engravings, 
but  executed  whole  [Mctures  in  this  style, 
in  which  his  whole  art  is  displayed.  His 
Fair  and  his  Btggars  are  called  his  best 
pieces.  He  was  t^  first  who  used,  in  his 
etchings,  the  hard  varnish — the  eenitee 
gros9o  dei  ligneaiuoH  of  the  Italians.  He 
died  at  Nancy,  in  1635.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  piety,  magnanimity,  and  regu- 
larity of  life.  (See  the  bicMpraphy  of  C. 
by  Gersaint,  or  that  of  Husson,  Paris, 
1766.) 

Callus  is  a  preternatural  hardness, 
whether  cameous  or  osseous.  The  dew 
growth  of  bonv  substance  between  the 
extremities  of  firactured  bones,  by  which 
they  ore  united,  is  an  instance  of  the 
latter.  External  friction  or  pressure  pro- 
duces die  former,  as  in  the  hands  of 
laborers,  and  the  feetof  persons  who  wear 
tight  shoes.    (See  Coma.) 

Calmer,  the  principal  city  of  Sma- 
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in  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic  see,  is 
atinted  unpoate  to  Oland,  on  the  island 
of  Quarnhohn,  and  containB  4500  inhab* 
itanis.  It  has  a  smaJl  but  good  harbor, 
aod  carries  on  oonsiderable  ttade  in  tip:!'* 
ber,  ahim  and  tor.  It  has  also  manuiac- 
tores  of  woollen  doth,  and  is  the  reai- 
denoe  of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  ^venior  of 
the  province.  The  well-fortified  castle 
of  Cf.  lies  outside  of  the  city,  on  the  strait 
of  Oland.  (For  the  ordinance  called  the 
Umon  9f  Calmar^  see  Margaret^  quem  f^f 
Denmark  emd  Mrwtof,) 

Calu£t,  Augustine,  distinguished  as  an 
ex^tical  and  historical  writer,  bom  in 
1673,  at  Mesnil-hi-Horgne,  in  the  diooese 
of  Toul,  entered,  in  1^,  into  the  Bene; 
dictine  order  at  Toul,  and  studied  chiefly 
in  the  abbey  of  Moyen-Moutier.  Here 
he  became,  in  1696,  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  theology ;  in  1726,  abbot  of  Senones, 
in  Lomine,  and  died,  in  1757,  at  Paris. 
He  was  m  judicious  compiler  of  volumi- 
nous worioB,  such  as  CommenUdn  nor  tou$ 
U$Lmt9dt  VAnc. dde Muo.TtML  (Paris, 
1707—16, 23  vols.  4to.),  Dictimmairt  HiH. 
H  CnL  de  la  BibU  (4  vols.),  HiHoire  EceL 
d  CinU  de  Lorraim  (4  y^As,)  Acuteness 
Bod  taste  are  wanting  in  his  writings,  and 
tibev  have  been  censured  both  in  Prance 
ancl  in  other  countries. 

Calms,  Region  or.  In  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and 
lat  2SP  N.,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
trade-winds,  between  4°  and  10^  N.  lat, 
calms  of  long  duration  prevail ;  and  hence 
these  tracts  are  called  the  calm  latitudes, 
or  the  refions  of  calms.  In  the  latter 
tract,  particulariy,  these  perpetual  calms 
are  accompanied  by  a  sufifocating  heat, 
by  diunder-fitorms  and  floods  of  rain,  so 
that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  rmny  sea. 
The  only  winds  that  occur  are  sudden 
squalla  of  short  duration  and  little  extent 
In  these  calms,  the  provisions  are  corrupt- 
ed, the  seams  open,  and  the  stagnant  air 
breeds  disease.  When  a  ship  is  in  this  po- 
sition, if  the  currents  set  in  towards  rocks, 
and  ^e  sea  is  too  deep  to  cast  anchor, 
her  destruction  is  almost  inevitable.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  "v^bere  there  are  no  tides, 
dead  calms  are  more  common  than  in  the 
open  ocean ;  but  they  are  often  the  pres- 
ages of  approachmg  storms. 

Calmucs  (Oelot,  EUuOies);  the  most 
remailuble  branch  of  the  Mongol  race. 
They  themselves  mamtain,  that  their 
primitive  residence  was  situated  between 
the  Koko-Noor  (the  Blue  Lake)  and 
Thibet  Long  before  the  time  of  Qenghis 
Khan,  a  part  of  this  people  is  said  to  &ve 
Mwde  an  expedition  to  the  west,  as  fiur  as 


Aria  Minor,  and  to  here  lost  dtewm^tfm 
there  among  thie  moimiainB  of  Caucasus; 
but  the  rest,  who  had  remained  in  Great 
Tartaiy,  received,  finom  their  Tartar  neigh* 
bors,  Uie  name  of  KhaHmik  (the  sepa- 
ntedV.    In  fact,  they  call  themselves,  to 
this  digr,  KhaHmik,  though  OeUd,  whkh 
agnifies  the  same  thing,  continues  to  be 
dieir  proper  af^lktion.   They  have  been 
divided,  at  leaist  since  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Mongol  empire,  into  four  principal 
bnuiches,  called  Khoschal,  Derbeij  .Soen- 
gor,  and  Thrgot    The  greater  portion  of 
the  Khoschot  Calmucs  has  remained  in 
and  around  Thibet  and  on  the  Koko- 
Noor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  under  the 
protection  of  the  Chinese  since  the  down- 
fidi  of  the  Soongar  Calmucs.   The  smaller 
portion  of  this  tribe  had,  long  before,  re- 
tired to  the  Irtid),  and  finally  fell  under 
die  dominion  of  the  Soongar  horde,  whh 
which  it  took  part  in  the  war  against 
China,  and  was  dispersed  willi    them. 
The  horde  of  the  Knoschots  (wnrriom), 
which  IS  still  united  under  the  Chinese 
sovereign^,  received  its  name  from  the 
courage  which  it  displayed  under  Genghis^ 
and  is  rated  at  50,000  souls.     For  thb 
reason,  and  also  because  the  fomHy  of 
their  princes  derives  its  orinn  immedi- 
ately  fit>m    the   brother   of  the   gieat 
Genghis,  the    Khoschots   maintain   the 
first  rank  among  the  Calmuc  tribes.    A 
part  of  them,  about  1800  families,  settled 
on  the  Wolga  in  1750,  and  volimtariiy 
submitted  to  the  Russian  sovereignty.    At 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Mongm  em- 
pire, the  Soongar  Calmucs  constituted  but 
one  tribe  with  the  Derbets,  which  was 
afterwards  divided  between  two  brothers 
of  their  princely  family.     In  the  17th 
centuiy,  and  the  bcu^nning  of  the  Idth, 
this  horde  subjected  a  great  part  of  the 
other  Calmuc  tribes,  especially  the  Khos- 
chot, Deri^et  and  Khoit,  and  cairied  on 
bloody  wars,  both  with  die  Monsols  and 
with  the  Chinese  empire,  wbicSi  t^mi- 
nated  in  their  entire  subjugation  and  dis- 
persion.    They  were   re^aided  as  the 
bravest,  richest  and  most  powerfid  horde. 
The   Deibet  Calmucs,  whose    pasturfr- 
grounds  were  ori^nally  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  Koko-Noor,  departed  fiom 
thence  on  account  of  the  Mongol  dis- 
turbances towards  the  Irtish,  and  sepa- 
rated into  two  parties.    One  of  them  be- 
came united  with  the  Soongars,  and  was 
finally  destroyed  with  them.    The  other 
setded  on  the  Ural,  Don  and  W<^ga,  and 
the  minority  of  them  joined  the  'li^Knocs, 
but  afterwuds  separated  fiximtheoL   The 
Tcivgot  (Wolgaic)  Calmucs  seem  to  have 
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been  fonned  into  a  distinct  horde,  later 
than  the  other  Cahnuc  branches.  In  the 
yeiy  beginning,  they  separated  from  the 
restless  Soongars,  and  settled  on  the 
Wotea;  for  which  reason,  the  Ri 
to  whom  thev  submitted  in  1616^  call 
them  the  Jrolgaic  Cahnucs.  But,  the 
oppression  of  the  Russian  government 
having  excited  dissatisfiiction  amonff 
them,  they  returned  to  Soongaiy  in  177(^ 
and  put  themselves  under  the  Chinese 
protection.  Here,  however,  strict  meas- 
ures were  at  first  adopted  against  them. 
All  these  different  tribes  were  formerly, 
or  are  at  present,  under  the  rule  of  their 
own  khans,  who  are  tributary  to  the  ^v- 
emment  under  which  the  horde  bves. 
There  is  also  a  colony  of  baptized  Cal- 
mucs,  to  which  the  Russian  government 
has  grented  a  fertile  territory,  with  the 
city  Stavropol,  in  the  Orenberg  district 
of  the  government  Ufiu  This  colony  has 
been  much  augmented  of  late.  In  the 
same  district,  3iere  is  likewise  a  small 
colony  of  Mohammedan  Calmucs,  formed 
of  proselvtes  which  the  Kirghises  have 
made  and  received  annmg  themselves. 

Calombim    (9ee  Mercury.) 

Calonnb,  Charles  Alexander  de,  bom 
in  1734,  at  Douai,  where  his  father  was 
fint  president  of  the  parliament,  studied 
at  Paris,  devoted  liimself  to  the  duties  of 
an  advocate  at  Artois,  went  as  attorney- 
general  iprocureur  ghUral)  to  the  Pjurlia- 
ment  of  Douai,  and  was,  in  1763,  ap^ 
pointed  maUre  des  rtquiUs,  in  17^, 
mtendant  of  Metz,  and  afterwards  of 
Lille.  This  was  his  situation  on  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  The  minister  Man- 
repas,  returning  from  a  long  exile,  had 
placed  succesnvely  in  the  omce  of  min- 
ister of  finance,  Turgot  and  Necker, 
Fleury  and  Ormesson.  In  November, 
.  1783,  after  the  death  of  Maurepas,  tbe^ 
were  succeeded  by  C,  who  foimd  the  fi- 
nances already  in  disorder.  Besides  the 
loans  and  the  arrears  accumulated  under 
preceding  ministers,  176  millions  had  been 
raised  in  advance.  C.  concealed  his  embar- 
laaament,  and  assumed  an  appearance  as  if 
all  was  well.  He  despised  the  expedient  of 
tetrenchment,  paid  the  instalments  which 
were  due,  supported  the  public  paper  by 
secret  advances  of  money,  hastened  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
made  great  improvements  in  the  fiurming 
of  the  royal  monopolies  and  of  the  public 
lands,  established  the  credit  of  the  cai$it 
M^^etcompUj  projected  a  sinking-fund,  aiid 
undertook  a  new  coinaj^  of  gold  money, 
ms  if  no  difiicuhies  existed.  At  first,  he 
followed  the  system  of  UnuiSi  which  was 


begun  before  him.  According  to  his  esti- 
mate, the  government  bad,  finom  1776  to 

1786,  borrowed  1250  millions.  The  an- 
nual deficit  amounted,  however,  to  115 
millions.  This,  nevertheless,  was  to  be 
reduced,  in  1797,  to  55  millions.  To  this 
end,  the  revenues  of  the  state,  which 
might  then  amount  to  475  millions,  should 
have  been  increased  to  590  millions.  C.*s 
first  operations  were  calculated  only  for 
the  moment ;  the  national  debt  rested  on 
no  good  security.  To  provide  this,  the 
only  means  was  a  new  system  of  taxation, 
and  C.  proposed  it  His  two  principal 
instruments  were  a  general  land-tax,  pay- 
able in  kind,  and  an  increase  of  the 
stamp-tax.  Since,  however,  it  was  fore- 
seen, that  the  execution  of  a  plan  which 
called  for  sacrifices  finom  the  two  highest 
ranks  of  the  nation,  till  this  time  unheard 
o^  would  meet  with  much  opposition 
fiom  them,  and  yet  a  general  assembly 
of  the  states  seemed  too  dangerous,  C. 
chose  a  middle  course,  which  seemed  to 
be  fiivorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
desiffn.  He  proposed  an  assembly  of  the 
notwles,  chosen  fi^m  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  two  first  orders,  the  magis- 
trates and  the  heads  of  the  most  important 
municipalities.    On  the  23d  of  February, 

1787,  the  notables  held  their  first  session 
at  Versailles.  The  report  of  the  mimster 
of  finance  was  impatiently  expected.  He 
delivered  it  with  all  the  abihty  of  which 
he  was  capable;  but  this  could  not  di- 
minish the  iU  impression  of  his  explana- 
tions. The  deficit  of  115  millions  was 
neater  than  had  been  feared.  C.  traced 
the  origin  of  this  fircrni  the  administration 
of  Terray ;  asserted  that  it  amounted  then 
to  40  millions ;  that,  fi^m  1776  to  1783,  it 
had  increased  about  as  much  more ;  and, 
at  last,  confessed  that  he  himself  had  in- 
creased it  about  35  millions  from  that 
time  till  1786.  Lafeyette  appeared  at  the 
head  of  those  numerous  complainants 
who  now  came  forward  against  C. ;  but 
the  king  seemed,  at  first,  to  support  his 
minister.  The  keeper  of  the  great  sealv 
C.'s  constant  adversary,  was  dismissed. 
This  triumph  was,  however,  of  short  du- 
ration. Independently  of  the  friends  of 
Lafeyette  and  Necker,  a  third  party  came 
forward  against  him— that  party  which 
brouffht  into  the  mmisliy  the  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  Lom^nie-Brienne.  The 
court  was  alarmed  at  the  dekiys  of  the 
assembly  of  the  notables,  and  the  ferment 
which  it  excited.  C.  was  deprived  of  his 
ofiSce,  and  banished  to  Lorraine.  Thence 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  received  a 
flattering  invitation  firom   the   erapraM 
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Catharine  II.  He  now  employed  faim- 
setf  in  refiiting  the  charges  ivl&ch  were 
brought  against  him.  In  bis  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  kmg  about  the  end  of  1787, 
be  takes  a  review  of  all  Iris  ministerial 
operations,  and  endearors  to  prove  chat 
he  had  always  for  his  object  the  improve- 
nient  of  the  financea  The  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  his  successor,  had  informed 
bim  of  the  personal  displeasure  of  tbe 
king ;  the  parliaments  of  Grenoble,  Ton- 
louse,  Besan^on,  had  made  bhn  the  ob- 
ject of  public  animadversion ;  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  bad  come  forward  formally 
acainst  him.  C.  defended  himself  against 
an  these  attacks.  He  besought  the  king 
to  declare,  that  he  had  constantly  acted 
by  his  express  command  or  with  his  con- 
sent, and  offered,  in  case  the  king  should 
be  silent,  to  justiiy  himself  before  the 
tribunal  of  peers,  before  which  he  had 
been  accusecl.  To  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  his  friends  omxwed  this  foct, 
which  is  certainly  true,  that  he  retired 
from  the  ministry  poor.  In  a  letter  of  C. 
to  the  king,  Feb.  9, 1789,  containing  po- 
litical reflations,  and  principally  directed 
against  Necker,  he  manifested  the  intent 
tion  of  offering  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  states-genereL  He  actually  made 
his  appearance  in  the  electoral  assembly 
of  the  nobility  of  Bailleul,  btit  ratumed 
to  London  without  effecting  his  purpose^ 
where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  on 
tbe  state  of  afhjas  in  France.  The  revo- 
lution had,  in  the  mean  time,  begun.  C. 
took  part  in  it  with  a  zeal  which  seemed 
to  exceed  his  powers.  His  negotiations^ 
his  journeys  to  Germany,  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia, his  perseverance,  his  attachment  to 
their  cause,  made  him  invaluable  to  the 
party  whieh  he  served.  In  order  to  as- 
sist his  unfortunate  party  with  the  pen, 
be  wrote  his  TabUan  de  VEuropt  m  J^o* 
tMHiire,  1795,  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  warmth,  and  its  fiiitbful  delineation  of 
events.  From  that  time  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don, principallv  occupied  with  the  fine 
arts,  which  he  bad  always  cultivated  with 
taste.  In  180b2,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  Such  was  the  career  of  a  minister 
virho  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  French 
revohition.  He  possessed,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  qualities  requisite  to  a  great  states- 
man—an  accurate  acquaintance  vritfa  de- 
tails, together  with  comprehensive  views, 
and  tbe  powM-  of  oonoeivinff  extensive 
projects.  But,  if  wisdom  which  matures 
the  conceptions,  if  a  prophetie  glance 
which  foresees  all  the  impediments,  if 
onnaisfncy  and  a  Spirit  of  method  which 


provides  for  the  success  of  the  executioa, 
are  essential  to  a  statesman,  then  €•  can 
lav  no  claim  to  that  title.  A  knowled^ 
of  human  nature  was  wanting  in  Us 
character.  His  morals  were  fer  fivm  be- 
ing stricL  His  worits,  among  which  his 
speeches  and  memoruJs  to  the  notables 
deserve  the  first  place,  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  financial  ad- 
ministration. 

Caloric  is  the  name  given,  in  chemi»- 
try,  to  that  agent  which  produces  the 
phenomena  of  heat  and  combustwn.  It : 
IS  hypotheticaJly  r^|;arded  as  a  subtile  iu- 
id,  the  particles  of  which  rrael  one  an- 
other, and  are  aittracted  by  ail  other  SHb^ 
stances.  It  is  imponderable,  and,  by 
its  distribution,  in  various  ptoportioiM, 
among  the  particles  of  matter,  sivea  rise 
to  the  three  general  forms  of  gas,  li- 
quids and  solids.  The  particles  of  water, 
by  losing  caloric,  have  their  cobeaon  so 
much  increased,  that  they  assume  the 
solid  form  of  ice ;  by  adding  caloric,  they 
again  become  fluid ;  and  by  a  still  further 
addition,  they  are  converted  into  vapor.. — 
Caloric  exists  in  two  different  statee-^^ 
or  wfuxtmimMd^  and  tn  a  staU  itf  eombfURo- 
lion.  In  the  former  condition,  it  creates 
tbe  sensation  of  heat,  and  produces  ex- 
pansion in  other  bodies.  The  power 
which  any  body  has  of  exciting  the  sen- 
sation of  heat,  and  occaaroning  expanaioii, 
is  understood  by  Ae  expresrion  of  its 
temoerutwre.  This  is  supposed  to  vary 
with  the  quantity  of  ^^  caloric  in  a  giv- 
en quantity  of  matter ;  a  high  tempera 
ture  being  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a 
huge  quantity  of  firee  calonc,  and  a  low 
tranpenture  to  (hat  of  a  small  quantity. 
We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  ex- 
treuaes  of  temperature,  and  may  compare 
it  to  a  chain,  of  which  a  few  of  the  middle 
links,  only,  are  exposed  to  our  observa- 
tion, while  its  extremities  are  concealed 
fiT>m  our  view.^The  txpamnm  of  bedia 
is  one  of  the  most  universal  effects  of  an 
increase  of  temperature.  This  increase 
in  bulk,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all 
bodies.  The  same  increase  of  tempera- 
ture causes  liquids  to  expand  more  than 
solids,  and  aeriform  bodies  much  more 
than  either.  On  this  principle  are  con- 
structed the  various  instruments  for  meas- 
uring temperature ;  since  the  degree  <tf 
expansion  produced  by  caloric  bears  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  its  quantity  to  af- 
ford us  the  means  of  ascertaining  it  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Our  senses,  it  is  ob- 
vious, are  quite  inadequate  to  afford  us 
this  information;  for  we  compare  our 
aensatioas  of  heat,  not  with  any  &ced  or 
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UBlfiRiii  wtmdMtlMt  with  thoae  seiiM- 
tMnM  whid»  we  have  had  immediately 
pTOTious.  Hence,  the  same  portion  of 
water  wiH  feel  warm  to  a  bana  remoTed 
fiom  contact  with  snow,  and  cold  to  an- 
olhw  hand  which  baa  been  heated  before 
the  fire.  To  convey  precise  notions  of 
tempeiature,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
describe  the  degree  of  expansion  pro- 
duced in  some  one  body  wmcb  has  oeen 
previously  agreed  upon  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  The  standard  most  gene- 
rally adopted  is  quicksilver,  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  glass  ball,  terminalinj^  a  long^ 
narrow  tub^  This  instrument  is  called 
a  Uiermcvuiar,  If  quicksilver,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  substance  except  the  gases, 
Bufifered  equal  expansion  by  equal  incre- 
ments of  the  calorific  power,  then  this 
instrument  would  be  perfect ;  but  the 
same  increase  of  bulk  is  not  efi»cted  in 
the  same'  liquid  or  solid,  at  all  tempera- 
tures, by  adding  similar  quantities  of 
heat ;  for  bodies  expand,  by  equal  incre- 
ments of  caloric,  more  in  high  than  in 
low  temperatures,  because  the  force  op- 
posing expansion  is  diminished  by  the 
interposition  of  caloric  between  the  par* 
ticles  of  bodies;  and,  therefore,  when 
equal  <|uaBtities  of  caloric  are  added  in 
succession,  the  last  portions  meet  with 
less  resistance  to  their  expansive  force 
than  the  firat  In  gases,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  destitute  of  cohesion,  equal  in- 
crements of  heat  appear  to  be  attended 
with  equal  augmentations  of  bulk. — ^The 
tendenof  to  an  e^fuUibrium  is  a  characteris- 
tic of  freer  caloric.  Any  number  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  unequally  heated,  when 
exposed,  in  an  apartment,  to  the  same 
temperature,  gradually  arrive  to  an  equal- 
ity of  temperature.  It  is  in  obedience  to 
this  law,  that  we  experience  the  sensations 
of  heat  and  cold  when  we  touch  bodies 
which  are  warmer  or  colder  than  our- 
selves. There  exists  much  diversity  in 
the  rafridity  with  which  different  sub- 
stances abiirBct  caloric  when  in  contact 
with  a  body  in  which  it  is  accumulated. 
Common  air  and  gases  abstract  it  but  tar- 
dity,  while  wood,  stones  and  metals  ac- 
quire it  more  rapidly.  Accor£nff  to  theur 
power  of  conducting  it  off  under  these 
drciimatances,  bodies  are  divided  into 
tandttdors  and  nonreonduchn  of  caloric ; 
and,  in  general,  the  power  of  conduction 
varies  with  the  densities  of  bodies.  But 
this  tendency  of  caloric  to  an  equilibrium 
is  not  establtthed  solely  by  4he  agency  of 
intermediate  bodies  or  eommunieatioa. 
A  part  of  it  moves  through  die  atmos* 
pbere,  like  light,  m  right  uaoa,  and  with 


fialocity,  and  baa,  tfaeie« 
fore,  been  called  rmimU  caloric.  The 
comparative  quantities  lost  by  radiation 
and  oy  conduction  may  be  approximated 
by  observing  what  time  it  lakes  to  cool 
any  body  through  the  same  number  of 
degrees  in  air  ami  in  vacuo.  Thus  doctor 
Franklin  imagined  he  had  asceitained 
that  a  body,  which  requires  five  minutes 
to  cool  m  vacuo,  will  cool  in  air^  throu^ 
the  same  number  of  degrees,  in  two  min- 
utes. Count  Rumford^s  experiments,  with 
a  Torricellian  vacuum,  nve  the  propor- 
tions of  five  to  three.^3tadiant  caloric 
passes  only  throush  transparent  media, 
or  fi-ee  space.  When,  in  its  passage,  its 
rays  impinge  upon  the  sur&ce  of  a  solid 
or  a  liquid  substance,  they  are  either  re- 
flected from  it,  and  thus  receive  a  new 
direction,  or  they  lose  their  radiant  form 
altogether,  and  are  abeorfoed.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  temperature  of  the  receiving 
substance  is  increased  \  in  the  former,  it  is 
unchanged. — The  nature  of  the  sur&ce 
of  a  b<Mv  has  been  found  to  influence 
powerflilly  both  the  radiation  and  absorp- 
tion of  caloric  The  energy  of  calorine 
emanation  fi!om  a  cubicd  tin  vessel, 
coated  with  different  substances,  and  con- 
taining warm  water  (as  determined  bv 
the  differential  thermometer  of  Leslie), 
gave,  with  a  covering  of 

lAmpblack, 100 

Isinglass, 75 

Tarnished  lead, 45 

Polished  iron, 15 

Tin-plate,  gold,  silver  or  copper,  .  .  12 

Similar  results  were  obtained  simplv  by 
noting  the  rates  of  coohny  in  vesseb  of 
aimil^  shapes  and  capacities  with  various 
surfiioes.  Useful  lessons  have  been  de- 
rived- from  these  discoveries.  Tea  and 
coffee-pots,  which  are  intended  to  retain 
their  heat,  are  made  of  bright  and  polish- 
ed metals ;  and  steam-pipes,  intended  to 
convey  heat  to  distant  apanments,  are 
kept  briffht  in  their  course,  but  darkened 
where  toey  reach  their  destination.  The 
power  of  difierent  surfeces  to  absorb  ca- 
loric was  found,  by  coating  one  of  the 
bulbs  of  the  diflferential  thermometer  suc- 
cessively with  different  substances,  and 
presenting  it  to  an  uniformly  heated  sub- 
stance, to  follow  the  same  order  as  tha 
radiatmg  or  projecting  quality. — ^With  re« 
gard  to  combined  CMone,  it  has  been 
shown  that  soUds,  during  li<]|uefiietion, 
imlabe  a  quantity  of  caloric,  which  ceasea 
to  be  obvious,  both  to  our  senses  and  to 
the  thermometer.  The  same  is  also  traa 
of  aolids  and  liquids  in  tlteir  conveniflM 
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irno  vapon  or  ^ases ;  a  pordon  of  caloric, 
which  18  essential  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
new  product,  ceases  to  become  apparent. 
Wheneyer  this  eflfect  takes  place,  cold  is 
said  to  be  produced;  by  indiich  we  aro 
only  to  understand  the  passage  of  caloric 
from  a  ftee  to  a  latent  form.  The  reyeree 
of  these  phenomena  has  also  been  satis- 
factorily established ;  viz.  when  the  densi- 
ty of  bodies  is  increased,  eitlierbv  chemical 
or  mechanical  means,  caloric  is  evolved. 
For  example,  a  high  temperature  is  pro- 
duced by  mingling  cold  sulphuric  acid 
and  water ;  me^s  become  intensely  heat- 
ed by  the  augmentation  of  their  density 
through  hanmiering;  liquids,  by  be- 
coming solids,  or  eases  by  conversion  in- 
to liquids,  also  evolve  caloric  A  pound 
of  water,  condensed  fix>m  steam,  will  ren- 
der 100  pounds  of  water  at  50°  warmer 
by  11° ;  whereas,  a  pound  of  boiling  wa- 
ter will  produce  the  same  rise  of  temper- 
ature in  no  more  than  about  13.12  pounds ; 
and,  since  steam  and  boiling  water  aflect 
the  thermometer  in  the  same  manner, 
this  efSsct  can  be  produced  only  from  the 
existence  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
caloric  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
— ^The  soureea  of  cahnc  are  six ;  viz.  the 
sun's  rays,  combustion,  peroussion,  fric- 
tion, the  mixture  of  different  substances, 
and  electricity. 

Calorimeter;  an  instrument  to  meas- 
ure the  capacity^of  a  body  for  caloric,  or  its 
specific  caloric  The  thermometer  (q.  v.) 
measures  merely  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature, or  sensible  heat  The  body  in 
the  calorimeter  is  placed  in  the  innermost 
of  three  concentric  vessels,  the  two  outer 
ones  containing  ice ;  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter produced  by  the  cooling  of  the  body 
a  given  number  of  degrees,  determines  its 
6peci£c  caloric.  This  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  In  the 
C.  invented  by  Rumfbrd,  water  is  used ; 
the  capaci^of  the  body  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  degrees  which  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  is  raised,  in  cooling  the 
body  a  given  number  of  degrees. 
Calorimotor.  (See  Gofoamc  Battery.) 
Calottists,  or  the  Regiment  de  la 
Calotte  ;  a  society  which  sprung  up  at 
Paris,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  formed  a  resiment  under 
the  name  Lbl  Calotte,  signifying  a  flat  cap 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  was  the  symbol 
of  the  iociety.  All  were  admitted  whose 
ridiculous  behavior,  odd  character,  foolish 
opinions,  &c,  had  exposed  them  to  public 
criticism.  They  hacl  a  singular  coat  of 
aims,  on  which  was  the  sceptre  <^  Momus, 
with  bells,  apes,  rattles,  4cc:  on  their 


principal  standard  were  the  words  ''Pa- 
vet  Monwa^  hima  hfittiL"  Every  one  who 
made  himself  paiticulariy  ridiculous  re- 
ceived letters-patent,  and  those  who  were 
roost  anciy  were  most  laughed  at.  On 
the  death  of  Torsac,  the  colonel  of  the 
Calottists,  the  doge  (a  spirited  satire  on 
the  academical  style),  which  the  Calottists 
|»ronounced  on  this  occasion,  was  sup- 
pressed. Aimon,  colonel  of  the  guaraa, 
nastened  to  marshal  Yillars  with  their 
complaints,  and  concluded  with  the  words, 
^My  lord,  since  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  Ciesar,  the  Calottists  have  not  had  any 
protector  besides  you,"  and  the  order  was 
retracted.  They  became,  however,  too 
bold,  attacked  the  ministere,  and  even 
foreign  kings ;  and  the  regiment  was,  in 
consequence,  dissolved.  Of  a  similar 
character  is  die  Acadtiny  ofFooU^  which, 
for  many  yean,  has  existed  in  Ihiisbui^. 
Some  act  of  folly  is  necessary  to  procure 
a  man  admission  ati  a  member. 

Caloters  ;  Greek  monks,  who  chidly 
reside  on  mount  Athos,  and  lead  a  very 
solitary  and  austere  life,  eating  no  meat, 
and  observing  the  &st8  of  the  Greek 
chureh  very  rigidly.  They  do  not  even 
eat  bread,  unless  they  have  earned  it. 
During  their  7  weeks  of  Lent,  they  pAss 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  weeping 
and  lamentations  for  their  own  sins  and 
for  those  of  others.  The  Turks  some- 
times call  their  dervishes  by  this  name. 

Calpe.    (See  Alnfia  and  GibrdUar.) 

Calpreiveoe,  Gauthier  de  Costes  de  la, 
bom  in  Tolgou,  in  Gascony,  died  at  Paris 
in  1663,  in  the  office-«f  ro^al  cham- 
berlain. He  was  one  of  the  authore  who, 
in  the  17th  century,  brought  into  fashion 
a  new  kind  of  voluminous  and  long-spun 
romances  of  chivalry.  Events  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  history  were  treated  in 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  old  romances 
of  chivalry.  C.  wrote  Cassandra,  in  10 
vols.,  Cleopatra,  in  12  void.,  Pharamond, 
in  7,  besides  some  tragedies.  His  trage- 
dies obtained  little  reputation  by  the  ade 
of  those  of  Comeille,  but  his  romances 
were  highly  celebrated,  and  are,  certainly, 
the  best  of  their  kind.  He  is  not  desti- 
tute of  poetical  imagination,  and  his  char- 
acters are  often  dignified  and  well  drawn, 
though  his  Artaban  has  become  a  pro- 
verbial name  for  exaggeration.  He  wrote 
with  great  rapidly.  His  plots,  however, 
are  constructed  with  care,  and  his  staries, 
long  as  they  are,  are  not  deficient  in  keep- 
ing. His  lady  has  surpassed  him  in  bold- 
ness of  romantic  narration  in  LuJ^TowMm 
dt\aFrvnct89€Meidiimt, 

Calpurnius,  Titus  Julius,  a  native  of 
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Sicily,  lived  in  the  3d  eentuiy.  We  have 
7  idyls  written  by  him,  which  are  not 
without  merit,  and  approach  near  to 
thoae  of  Virgil,  although  they  are  Inferior 
to  them  in  elegance  and  purity,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  Theocritus  in  simplicity 
and  conformity  to  nature.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Beck  (Leipsic,  1803). 

Caltrop  ;  a  kind  of  thistle,  armed  with 
prickles,  which  grows  in  France,  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  is  troublesome  by  running  in- 
to the  feet  of  cattle.  Hence,  in  the  mili- 
tai^  art,  C.  is  an  instrument  with  4  iron 
powtB,  disposed  m  a  triangular  form,  3 
of  them  being  turned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  other  pointing  upwards.  Thev  are 
used  to  impede  tlie  progress  of  cavaky. 

Calumet  ;  the  Indian  pipe  of  peace. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Heck- 
ewelder,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Mission 
of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Dela- 
ware and  Mohegan  Indians  (Phil.  1820), 
gives  several  derivations.  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau  thinks  it  may  come  from  the  French 
chcdumeauy  a  reed.  Upon  all  occasions, 
when  Indian  chiefs  ana  warriors  meet  in 
peace,  or  at  the  close  of  a  war  with  those 
of  another  nation,  in  tlieir  talks  and  trea- 
ties with  the  whites,  or  even  when  a  sin- 
gle person  of  distinction  comes  among 
them,  the  calumiet  is  handed  round  with 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  and 
each  member  of  tjie  company  draws  a  few 
whif&.  To  accept  the  calumet,  is  to 
agree  to  the  terms  proposed ;  to  refuse  it, 
is  to  reject  them.  Some  symbols  of  ami- 
tv  are  found  among  all  nations :  the  white 
flag,  or  flag  of  truce,  of  the  modems,  and 
the  olive  branch  of  the  ancients,  are  simi- 
lar in  character  to  the  Indian  calumet. 
The  calumet  is  still  in  use  among  the  In- 
dians, and  was  introduced  at  a  late  inter- 
view between  president  Adams  and  the 
chiefs  of  some  Indian  tribes.  Tobacco 
is  smoked  in  the  calumet,  and  the  leaves 
of  various  otlier  kinds  of  plants.  The  bowl 
of  this  pipe  is  made  of  difierent  kinds  of 
marble,  and  the  stemof  areed,orof  some 
light  kind  of  wood,  which  is  easily  perfo- 
rated. This  stem  is  adorned  in  various 
ways ;  sometimes  it  is  marked  with  the  fig- 
ures of  animals,  and  hieroglyphical  deline- 
ations, and  almost  universally  has  beautiful 
feathers  attached  to  it,  dispoised  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  caiumet  dance  is 
the  least  hideous  of  the  Indian  dances. 
It  is  of  a  peaceful  character,  and  seems  to 
be^intended  to  represent,  by  a  series  of 
movements,  the  power  and  utility  of  the 
calumet.  It  is  rude  and  simple,  as  are  all 
the  dances  of  tiie  Indians. 
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Calvados  ;  a  danseioas  ridse  of  ]t>ck8 
on  the  north  coast  of  Normandy,  extend- 
ing (lat  4d^  2y  N.)  to  the  west  of  Ome, 
for  the  space  of  10  or  12  miles.  It  is  so 
called  from  a  Spanish  vessel  once  wrecked 
on  it,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  depart- 
ment (q.  V.) 

Calvados.    (See  Departments,) 

Calvart,  Dionysius,  a  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  in  1555,  went,  very  young,  to 
Italy,  as  a  landscape  painter;  where,  in 
order  to  leam  how  to  draw  figures,  he 
entered  the  school  of  Fontana  and  Sabba- 
tini,  in  Bologna,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  visited  Rome.  After  having  passed 
some  time  in  copying  the  paintings  of 
Raphael,  he  opened  a  school  at  Bologna, 
from  wliich  proceeded  137  masters,  and 
among  these  Albano,  Guido  and  Domeni- 
chino.  The  people  of  Bologna  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  restorers  oftheir  school, 
particulariy  in  respect  to  coloring.  C. 
understood  perspective,  anatomy  and  arch  i- 
tecture ;  but  the  attitudes  of  bis  figures  arc 
sometimes  mean  and  exaggerated.  He  died 
in  1619,  at  Bologna,  where  are  his  best 
paintings.  Acostin  Caracci  and  Sadeler 
have  engraved  some  of  his  works. 

Calvary  (in  Heb.,  Golgotha,  tlie  sktdl, 
Luke  xxili.  33.,  or  the  place  of  the  skvU^ 
Matt  .xxvii.  33.) ;  a  mountain  situated  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jemsalem,  on  which  Je- 
sus Christ  was  cmcified.  Matthew  re- 
lates, that,  at  the  time  when  our  Savior 
expired,  the  earth  shook,  and  the  rocks 
split ;  and  some  modem  travellers  asseit 
that  the  fissures  in  this  mountain  do  not 
follow  the  direction  of  the  strata,  bur  are 
evidently  supernatural.  Jewish  traditions 
affirmed,  that  Adam  was  buried  on  mount 
Calvaiy  (credai  J\idaBUs\  and  the  early 
Christians  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified  here,  that  the  blood  shed  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world  mi^ht  also  pu- 
rify the  remains  of  the  first  smner ! — Cal- 
varies  are  small  chapels,  raised  on  hills 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  with  a  crucifix, 
in  allusion  to  the  place  and  manner  of 
Christ's  death.  Thus  the  calvary  of 
mount  Valerian,  near  Paris,  is  composed 
of  7  chapels,  in  each  of  which  some  mys- 
tery of  the  passion  is  represented. 

Calvgrt,  George,  the  first  baron  of 
Baltimore,  was  descended  of  a  Fleniish 
fiunily  settled  at  Kipling,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  was  bora  in  1583.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and,  afler  travelling 
abroad,  entered  into  the  service  of  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  eari  of  Salisbury.  He 
was  knighted  by  James  I,  and  made  clerk 
of  the  privy  council,  and,  in  1619,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
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Tbifl  post  he  ronignwl  in  1694,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  having  become  a  Roman  Calh- 
olic  NotwithBtandJDff  this,  he  iBtained 
the  confidenee  of  the  King,  who.  in  1625, 
raised  him  to  the  Irish  peerage  of  Baltimore. 
He  had  previously  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
where  he  was  prevented  from  maidng  a 
settlement  by  the  invasions  of  the  French. 
He  therefore  resigned  lus  claim,  receiving, 
instead  of  it,  a  teiritory  on  the  Amen- 
can  continent,  now  forming  the  state  of 
Maryland.  This  country  was  colonized 
under  the  patrons^  of  lord  Baltimore, 
who  disputed  iustice  and  good  faith  in 
his  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  liberal- 
ity to  religious  sects  in  liis  legislative  ar- 
rangementSi  highly  creditable  to  his  prin- 
ciples and  character.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, in  1632.  He  wrote  some  political 
tracts,  and  his  speeches  in  paritament  and 
letters  have  also  been  published. 

Calvin,  John  (so  called  from  Colvuitts, 
the  Latinized  form  of  his  family  name 
CAauotn),  the  second  great  reformer  of 
the  16th  century,  was  lx>m  at  Noyon,  in 
Picardy, July  10,1509.  His  fiither,  Gerard 
Chauvm,  a  cooper,  dedicated  him  early 
to  the  diurch.  C.  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Claude  dHangest,  abbot  of  St.  Eloi,  at 
Noyon,  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  family 
of  this  prelate  for  his  first  instruction  and 
a  liberal  education.  When  hardly  12 
years  old,  he  received  a  benefice  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city.  Six  years 
after,  he  was  appointed  to  a  cure,  which 
he  soon  exchanged  for  another.  Thus, 
by  the  means  of  his  benefactors,  he  en- 
joyed, even  before  his  20th  year,  several 
benefices,  and  even  the  title  and  income 
of  a  cure,  while  he  was  yet  pursuing  his 
studies  in  Paris.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  townsman  Peter  Robert 
Olivetan,  his  senior  by  some  years,  finom 
whom  he  received  the  first  serm  of  the 
new  doctrine,  which  was  then  begin- 
ning to  spread  in  France.  He  was  in- 
duced, by  this,  to  renounce  the  study  of 
theology,  and  to  devote  himself  to  law,  at 
Orleans,  and  afterward  at  Bouraes.  He 
made  rapid  proju^ress  therein,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  studied  the  Greek  language, 
under  Melchior  Volmar,  a  German,  who 
strengthened  the  inclination  for  innova- 
tions alreadyawakened  in  him  by  Olive- 
tan.  In  15&2,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resigned  his  benefices.  In  the  same  year, 
he  published  a  Latin  oommentaiy  upon 
the  two  books  of  Seneca,  De  Gtementto, 
in  which  he  called  himself  by  his  Latin- 
ized name,  Jofuumu  Ca&mitff,  and  was 
obliged,  in  1533,  lo  flee  firom  Paris,  be- 


cause his  fiiend  Midiael  Cop,  rector  of 
the  university,  was  penwcuted  on  aoeount 
of  a  discourse  in  fiivor  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, in  which  he  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing participated.  C.  took  refiige  in  the 
house  of  Du  Tillet,  a  canon  at  Ancon- 
16me,  with  whom  he  quietly  pursuecT  his 
studies,  and  began  to  collect  tne  materials 
for  his  Christian  Institution,  which  ap- 
peared two  years  afterwards.  Thence  he 
went  to  Nerac,  to  queen  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre, the  sister  of  Francis  I,  who,  not  so 
much  firom  a  decided  inclination  for  the 
new  doctrine,  as  from  love  for  science, 
affi>rded  refu^  to  several  learned  men« 
who  were  obhged  to  leave  France  on  ac- 
count of  their  opinions.  C.  was  very 
well  received  by  her,  and  here  became 
acquainted  with  several  men,  who,  at  a 
future  time,  were  useful  to  his  party ;  re- 
turned to  Paris,  but,  in  1534,  was  again 
obliged  to  leave  France.  He  retired  to 
Bile,  where  he  published  his  Christian 
Institution,  as  the  confossion  of  fiiith  of 
those  who  were  persecuted  in  France, 
and  condemned  to  the  stake ;  in  which  it 
was  his  design  to  ^ne  them  firom  the  cal- 
umny, which  had  be^i  circulated  from 
political  motives,  that  they  were  rebels 
and  Anabaptists,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  It 
would  be  dlfficuk  briefly  to  relate  how 
he  went  fiuther  than  LuUier  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  fiiee  will,  of  imputative 
justice,  and  the  merit  of  good  woms ;  but 
it  is  more  easy  to  display  the  bold  conse- 
quences which  he  drew  firoin  his  doc- 
trines. He  attacked  not  only  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  but  even  the 
authority  of  general  councils;  he  does 
not  recognise  the  character  of  a  bishop  or 
a  priest  any  more  than  that  of  a  visible 
head  of  the  churoh ;  he  permits  no  vows 
but  those  of  baptism,  and  no  sacraments 
but  those  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per; even  these  he  does  not  regard  as 
mdispensable  to  salvation.  The  mass  is 
to  him  a  profimation,  and  the  honors  paid 
to  the  samts,  idolatry.  This  work,  htsti- 
tuHo  CbrisHcma  BdigionUy  appeared  af^ 
terwards  in  French,  and  almost  every 
year  was  published  by  him  with  emenda- 
tions and  additions.  The  most  complete 
edition  was  published  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens, in  1559.  The  prefixed  Pnefaiw 
ad  ChriHianiasimum  rtgemt  qua  he  ei 
Uber  pro  cwtfusimt  Jidki  qfferhtr^  could 
not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  religious 
persecutions  in  Prance ;  since  Francis  I, 
although  far  from  being  actuated  by  reli- 
j[ious  fanaticism,  was  influenced,  1^  polit- 
ical views,  to  continue  them.    C.  then 
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went  to  Italy,  to  preaob  bis  doctrine  there, 
and  met  with  a  fiivorable  reception  from 
the  duchees  Renata  of  France,  tbe<dau^^ 
ter  of  Louis  XII,  and  wife  of  Eroole 
d'Este,  who  subeequendy  profeaaed  her 
belief  in  his  doctrines.  But  he  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  a  hasty  flight 
from  Aocita,  where  he  was  discovered 
He  returned  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
the  year  1596.  Since,  however,  he  could 
not  live  there  in  security,  he  resolved  to 
go  to  B^le,  and  took  the  road  through 
Creneva,  where,  a  year  before,  the  new 
doctrine  had  been  introduced  by  a  formal 
decree  of  the  government,  and  Farel  was 
very  active  in  ejecting  its  est^Uishment. 
With  him  C.  united  himself  and,  soon 
after,  undertook  a  course  of  theological 
instruction,  to  which  be  devoted  himself 
exclusively,  while  he  left  the  pulpit  to 
Fare!.  They  attempted  to  reB>rm  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  this  enter- 
prise, in  which  they  had  connected  them- 
selves with  an  equally  zealous,  but  less 
able  preacher,  drew  upon  them  a  crowd 
of  powerful  enemies,  by  whom  they  were 
at  last  overthrown.  The  cause  of  this 
was  the  Allowing :  the  Crenevan  church 
made  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  had  removed  the  baptismal  font 
from  the  church,  and,  moreover,  abol- 
ished all  holy-days,  except  the  Sabbath. 
These  innovations  were  not  approved  by 
the  synod  of  Lausanne.  The  magistracy 
of  Geneva  required  Farel  and  C.  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and 
commanded  them,  on  their  refusal,  to 
leave  the  city  in  three  daysL  This  hap- 
pened in  April,  1538.  They  went  to 
beme;  and,  since  the  exertions  of  tlie 
magistracy  of  Berae  and  of  the  synod  of 
Z&rich  could  not  effect  their  recall,  C. 
went  to  Strasburg,  where  Lather's  doc- 
trine had  been  introduced  by  Bucer  10 
years  before.  Bucer  received  bun  very 
kindly,  and  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
professor  of  theology.  At  the  same  time, 
he  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  French 
church,  which)  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  fugitives  from  France,  was 
very  important  Notwithstanding  the 
great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  here, 
his  views  were  still  directed  to  Geneva ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  he  exhorted,  in 
two  letters,  to  remain  true  to  the  new 
doctrine,  when  cardhial  Sadolet  invited 
them  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  Here,  also,  in  1540,  C.  published 
his  woric  on  the  Lord's  supper,  in  which 
he  sou^t  to  reftite  both  die  opinion  of 
Luther,  who  took  this  sacrament  in  the 
Eteral  sense,  and  that  of  ZuingKas  (q.  v.). 


who  understood  it  typically.  In  a  eon- 
ference  heU  at  Ziinch  in  1549,  he  first 
declared  himself^  unconditionally,  in  fiivor 
of  the  opinion  of  the  laUer.  At  last,  in 
1541,  his  friends  in  Geneva  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  recall ;  a  particular  deputa- 
tion besought  the  magistracy  of  Strasburg 
to  restore  him  to  his  former  flock.  But, 
as  C.  was  appointed  a  deputy  to  the  diet  at 
Frankfort,  and  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
be  present  at  tlie  conference  at  Ratisbon, 
he  was  not  able  to  return  to  Geneva  till 
September  of  the  same  year.  He  now 
laid  before  the  council  the  draft  of  his 
ordinances  re8pectin|^  church-discipline, 
which  were  immediately  accepted,  and 
published  in  November.  In  pureuance 
of  the  provisions  of  these,  a  consistory 
was  formed,  composed  half  of  clergymen, 
half  of  laymen,  m  order  to  watch  **  over 
the  support  of  the  pure  doctrine,"  and 
over  morals.  This  tribunal  called  every- 
body, without  exception,  to  account  for 
their  lightest  words  and  actions,  and  re- 
ferred cases,  where  e^lesiastical  censure 
was  not  sufficient,  to  the  council,  with  an 
opinion  upon  them.  Thus  C.  made  him- 
self director  of  the  conduct,  as  well  as  of 
the  opinions,  of  the  Genevans.  His  spirit 
governed  exclusively  in  the  council  as  in 
the  consistory,  and  the  judges  never  hes- 
itated to  punish  every  one  who  set  him- 
self in  opposition  to  him.  Thus  a  magis- 
trate was  deposed  and  condenmed  to  two 
months'  imprisonment,  **  because  his  life 
was  irregular,  and  he  was  connected  with 
the  enemies  of  C."  James  Gruet  was 
beheaded,  <<  because  he  had  written  pro- 
fane letters  and  obscene  verses,  and  en- 
deavored to  overthrow  the  ordinances  of 
the  church."    Opinions  were  judged  with 

S[ual  severity.  It  is  well  known,  that 
ichael  Servetus,  on  his  passage  through 
Geneva,  in  1553,  was  arrested,  and,  on  C.'s 
accusation,  was  burnt  alive,  because  he  bad 
attacked  the  mysteiy  of  the  Trinity  in  a 
book  which  was  neither  written  nor  print- 
ed at  Geneva.  Numerous  other  similar 
examples  might  be  adduced,  to  prove  tbe 
blind  and  fenatical  zeal  which  he  had  in- 
fused into  the  magistracy  of  Geneva,  for 
the  support  of  go^  morals,  and  of  what 
he  esteemed  sound  doctrine ;  and,  by  this 
means,  he  succeeded  in  putting  a  check 
upon  innovations,  and  upon  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  in  introducing  a  character 
of  austerity  among  his  adnerents.  He 
also  proposed  alterations  in  the  civil  legis- 
lation or  the  Genevans,  and  in  the  form 
of  their  government,  in  which  some 
French  refugees  were  useful  to  him. 
For  the  advancement  of  useful  studies 
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he  erected  the  academy  so  happily  con- 
ducted by  his  friend  Theodore  Beza. — 
When  we  consider  all  that  0.  did  during 
his  continuance  in  Geneva,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  how  he  could  have  accomplish- 
ed so  much.  He  preached  almost  daily, 
delivered  theological  lectures  three  times 
a  week,  attended  all  deUberations  of  the 
consistory,  all  sittings  of  the  association 
of  ministers,  and  was  the  sotd  of  all  the 
councils.  He  was  consulted,  too,  upon 
points  of  law  as  well  as  of  theology. 
Besides  this,  he  found  time  to  attend  to 
political  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  to  publish  a  multitude  of  writings  in 
defence  of  his  opinions,  of  which  his 
commentaries  on  the  Bible  are  the  most 
important ;  and  to  maintain  a  correspon- 
dence through  all  Europe,  but  principally 
in  France,  where  he  labored  incessantly 
to  extend  the  new  doctrine.  Besides  his 
prilled  sermons,  the  library  of  Greneva 
contains  2025  in  manuscript,  and,  like 
that  of  Berne,  several  theological  treatises 
not  printed.  Although  C.  differed  from 
Luther  in  essential  points,  vet  his  adhe- 
rents were  not  distinguished  from  the  Lu- 
therans in  the  edicts  of  Francis  I  and 
Henry  II,  nor  even  in  the  edict  of  Rouen 
in  1559.  They  themselves,  indeed,  re- 
garded C.  as  their  head,  but  without  con- 
sidering themselves  as  different,  on  this 
account,  from  the  adherents  of  Luther. 
A  formal  separation  first  took  place  after 
the  colloquium  (conference)  of  Poissy,  in 
1561,  where  they  expressly  rejected  the 
10th  article  of  the  confession  of  Auffs- 
burg,  besides  some  others,  and  took  the 
name  of  Caltnnigts.  C.  died  May  27,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  of  a 
weak  constitution,  and  suffered  from  fre- 
quent sickness.  In  Strasburg,  he  had 
married  a  widow,  Idelette  de  Burie,  in 
153d :  a  son,  tlie  fruit  of  their  union,  died 
eariy.  In  1549,  he  lost  his  wife,  afler 
which  he  never  mairied  again.  He  was 
temperate  and  austere,  gloomy  and  in- 
flexible. He  knew  nothing  of  friendship, 
and  had  no  other  passion  than  to  estab- 
lish tlie  opinions  which  he  believed  to  be 
correct,  llis  disinterestedness  was  rare. 
He  had  a  yearly  «tipcnd  of  150  francs,  15 
measures  of  com,  and  2  casks  of  wine : 
he  never  received  a  larger  one.  The 
value  of  the  whole  property  which  he 
lefl,  in  books,  furniture,  money,  &c.,  did 
not  exceed  125  crowns.  His  character 
was  impetuous,  and  impatient  of  contm- 
diction.  **  I  have,"  he  writes  to  Bucer, 
*'  no  harder  battles  against  my  sins,  which 
are  great  and  numerous,  than  those  in 
which  I  seek  to  conquer  my  impatience. 


I  have  not  yet  sained  the  maste^  over 
this  raffing  beasL"  The  tone  of  his  con- 
troversies is  always  harsh,  bitter  and  con- 
temptuous. He  does  not  always  succeed 
in  concealing  the  feeling  of  his  own  su- 
periority. As  a  theologian,  C.  was  equal 
to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  profound 
knowledge,  acuteness  of  mind,  and,  as  he 
himself  boasts,  in  the  art  of  making  good 
a  point  in  question.  As  an  author,  he 
merits  great  praise.  His  Latin  works  are 
written  vrith  much  method,  dignity  and 
correctness.  He  was  also  a  great  jurist 
and  an  able  politician.  But  all  these 
qualities  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  him  the  head  of  a  distinct  reh- 
gious  sect,  had  he  not  boldly  rejected  all 
religious  ceremonies.  By  this  means,  he 
gained,  on  the  one  side,  the  highly  culti- 
vated, who  were  induced  to  look  upon 
visible  forms  ui  religion  as  something 
derogatory,  and  also  gave  the  uneducated 
an  easy  means  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  the  opposite  party,  without 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  groimds 
of  their  feith,  for  which  they  v^rere  neither 
inclined  nor  qualified. — ^The  chief  doc- 
trines of  C.'s  system  are  those  which  were 
discussed  at  the  famous  synod  of  Dort, 
under  the  following  heads:  oredeslina' 
turn,  partiadar  redemption^  total  depramhi^ 
irresistible  grace,  and  the  certain  perse - 
verance  of  ike  saints.  In  succeeding  con- 
troversies, these  were  denominated  diejhe 
points.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  often 
set  forth  as  peculiar  to  C.'s  system, is  com- 
mon to  those  of  many  Protestant  sects. 
The  followers  of  C,  in  Germany,  are 
called  tlie  Rtformed,  but  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  it  may  be  safoly  said,  is 
evenr  day  losing  ground  in  that  country. 
In  France,  it  is  well  known,  most  Prot- 
estants are  Calvinist^  Calvinism  is  the 
professed  belief  of  the  matest  part  of  the 
Presbyterians  both  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica ;  the  Particular  Baptists,  in  England 
and  India,  and  the  Associated  Baptists  in 
America ;  the  Independents  of  every  class 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  New  England. 

Calvinism.  (See  the  conclusion  of 
the  preceding  article ;  also  Protestants.) 

Calvisius,  Seth  ;  a  musician  and  chro- 
nologer  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Thuringian  peasant,  Jacob  Kal- 
wiz ;  was  bom  in  1556,  and,  after  a  lib- 
eral musical  and  scientific  ^ucation, 
became  chanter  at  the  Schulpforta  and 
at  the  Thomas  school  at  Leipsic.  He 
died  in  1617.  His  valuable  works  on  the 
theory  of  music,  written  in  good  Latin, 
are  mentioned  in  Qeriiier's  Kographical 
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LeziGiili  of  MusicHin.  He  composed, 
abOy  many  unpoitant  cfaronokigiGal  and 
•iber  scientific  worka.  Zaeh  calls  him 
an  exact  and  zealous  investiffator  of  chro- 
nology, poflseased  of  as  much  fearning  as 
penetradon. 

Calx  ;  properiy  lime  or  chalk  (hence 
caieanoua  earA);  but  die  term  is  more 
generally  ^plied  to  the  regiduam  of  a 
metal  or  mineral  which  has  been  subject- 
ed to  violent  heat,  bummg  or  calcination 
(q.  ▼.),  solution  by  acids,  or  detonation  by 
nitre,  and  which  is  or  may  be  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder.  Metallic  calces  are  now 
called  oxydes,  (q.  y.)  They  weigh  more 
than  the  metal  mnn  which  thcfy  are  pro- 
duced, on  account  Vif  the  oxygen  which 
they  haye^absorbed. 

CAI.TD01I ;  an  ancient  city  of  iCtolia, 
celebrated  in  the  stories  of  king  CEneus, 
the  Calydonian  boar,  and  Dejanira  and 
Hercules.  CEueus,  as  tlie  fiible  runs,  had 
forgotten  Diana  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  of- 
fered to  all  the  gods;  that  goddess,  in 
revenge,  sent  a  terrible  boar,  which  laid 
waste  the  fields  and  gardens.  In  order  to 
slay  this  monster,  Meleager,  the  son  of 
CEneus,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  boldest 
heroes  of  Greece — ^Theseus,  Jason,  Nes- 
tor, &c.  Several  of  the  assailants  perish- 
ed. Meleager  finally  pierced  him  in  the 
bock  with  his  javelin,  and  the  others 
speedily  despatched  him.     (See  MeUa- 

Caltpbo  ;  a  dau^ter  of  Atlas  (some 
say  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  or  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetis).  She  inhabited  the  woody 
island  Oeygia,  situated  deep  in  the  ocean, 
and  lived  remote  fh>m  all  intercourse  with 
gods  and  men.  Ulysses  having  sufiercd 
shipwreck  on  her  island,  she  received  him 
kindly,  and  promised  him  immortality  if 
he  would  consent  to  many  her.  But  his 
desire  of  beholding  his  country  and  his 
wife  overcame  the  charms  of  the  goddess. 
Seven  years  he  had  to  remain  with  her. 
Mercury  finally  brou^t  C.  the  command 
of  JufHter,  that  Ulysses  should  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  his  home.  This  oom- 
mand  she  dared  not  oppose.  Ulysses 
departed,  but  C,  who  had  borne  him  two 
children,  Naosindus  and  Nausithous,  died 
of  grief.  This  subject  has  been  wrought 
up  in  many  different  ways. 

Cavaikv,  or  Cameo.  (See  Gsmeo.) 
Camaieu  is  also  used  for  a  paintinff 
wherein  there  is  only  one  color,  and 
where  the  lights  and  shades  are  of  gold, 
wrought  on  a  golden  or  azure  nmmd. 
When  the  ground  is  yellow,  the  French 
can  it  dmgtj  when  gray,  grUmnU,  This 
kind  of  woifc  is  chiefly  used  to  represent 


BewM-reKenoA    The  GreiBks  call  pieces  of 

this  sort  fMnxpoiMTa. 

CAMALDOLrrBS,  C AHA LnVLl AITS,  OrCA- 

BiALDUifiAifs ;  hermits  and  monks  of  the 
order  esmblished,  in  1012,  by  St  Romu- 
ald,  a  Benedictine  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
valley  of  Camaldob,  near  Arezzo,  in  the 
Apennines,  and  confirmed  aflerwards  by 
pope  Alexander  III.  They  were  orifiu- 
ally  hermits,  living  in  separate  ceils ;  but, 
as  their  wealth  increased,  the  greaterpart 
of  them  associated  in  convents.  Tney 
existed  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  and 
Poland.  In  the  18th  century,  there  were 
^ve  independent  fhitemities  of  them : — 
1.  at  Camaldoli ;  3.  at  Cronenberg,  near 
Perugia;  3.  at  Turin;  4.  at  Grandbois^ 
near  Paris;  5.  at  Mcurano,  in  the  Vene- 
tian territory ;  besides  12  monasteries  of 
Camaldulian  nuns.  White  garments  and 
the  austere  rules  of  theBen^ictines  they 
ail  had  in  common.  The  hermits  wore 
beards,  aikl  had  still  more  severe  rules  in 
regard  to  fasting,  silence  and  penances. 
Their  life  was  devoted  to  contemplation 
rather  than  to  usefulness.  Joseph  II  and 
the  French  revolution  put  an  end  to  the 
order. — There  is,  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples, a  mountain  which  takes  its  name 
fit>m  a  convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  situated 
on  its  top,  Grom  which  the  traveller  en- 
joys a  prospect  of  remarkable  grandeur 
and  beauty.  It  seemed  to  us  Uie  most 
charming  of  all  the  beautiflil  views 
around  Naples ;  yet  the  spot  is  not  mucli 
visited  by  travellers. 

Camaroue,  or  Camarque,  la  ;  a  piece 
of  land,  insulated  by  the  two  principal 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  sometimes  called  the 
Delta  of  France.  It  is  a  cluster  of  islands 
extending  over  nearly  200  square  miles. 

CAMBAcisRES,  Jean  Jacques  Regis ;  ex- 
duke  of  Parma,  prince  and  archchancellor 
of  the  French  empire,  member  of  tlie  in- 
stitute ;  bom  in  1753,  at  Montpellier,  of  an 
ancientyiimiUe  de  robe  (family  of  lawyers). 
His  zeal  and  talents  soon  obtained  him 
distinction  and  the  office  of  a  counsellor 
at  the  covr  des  comvies  at  Montpellier. 
At  the  beginning  of  tne  revolution,  he  re- 
ceived severalpublic  ofiices,  became,  in 
September,  1792,  a  member  of  tlie  con- 
vention, and  labored  in  the  committees, 
particularly  in  the  committee  of  legis- 
lation. Dec.  12,  1792,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  of  Louis  XVI  whom  he 
desired  for  bis  counsel,  and  it  was  on  his 
motion  that  the  counsel  was  allowed  to 
communicate  freely  with  the  king.  In 
January,  1793,  he  declared  Louis  guiky, 
but  disputed  the  right  of  the  convention 
to  judge  him,  and  voted  lor  hi*  proviBory 
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arrest,  and,  in  ease  of  a  hoatile  invamon, 
death.  The  S4th  of  January,  he  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  convention.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  pubUe 
safety,  he  reported,  in  the  session  of 
March  26,  the  treason  of  Doumouriez. 
Li  August  and  October,  17d3,  he  present- 
ed  his  first  plan  for  a  civil  code,  in  which 
his  democratical  notions  were  displayed. 
la  an  intercepted  letter  of  Antraigue, 
these  words  were  fonnd :  *^  I  do  not  won- 
der at  all  that  C.  is  among  those  who 
wish  for  the  return  of  royalt}'.  I  know 
him,"  &c.  C.  confuted  the  charge,  and 
the  convention  ordered  his  speech  to  be 

Jirinted ;  but  his  chai-acter  as  a  republican 
lad  been  shaken,  and  he  was  not  receiv- 
ed into  tlie  directory  for  which  he  was 
nominated.  He  entered  into  the  council 
of  the  five  hundred,  where  he  presented 
a  new  plan  for  a  code  cwiU.  This  Prqjd 
de  Code  chile,  1796,  became,  subsequently, 
the  foundation  of  the  Code  JVapoUon, 
May  20,  1797,  he  lefl  his  scat  m  the 
council.  A  year  afterwards,  he  appeared 
among  the  electors  of  Paris ;  and,  after 
the  revolution  of  the  30th  Prairial,  VII 
(19th  of  June,  1799),  he  was  made  minis- 
ter of  justice.  On  tlie  18th  of  Brumaire, 
lie  was  chosen  second  consul,  and  enter- 
ed on  the  office  in  December.  He  made 
the  administration  of  justice  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  attention.  After  Napoleon  had 
ascended  the  throne,  C.  was  appointed 
archchancellor  of  the  empire,  and  after- 
ivard,  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
obtained,  successively,  almost  all  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  orders,  and,  in  1808, 
was  made  duke  of  Parma.  He  always 
showed  a  remarkable  attachment  to  Na- 
poleon. The  numerous  edicts  which 
appeared  during  his  government  were 
drawn  up  by  C.  During  the  campaign 
of  Napoleon  against  the  allied  powers  in 
1813,  C.  was  made  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  regency.  At  tlie  approacii  of  the 
allies  in  1814,  he  followed  the  government 
to  Blois,  and,  from  that  place,  sent  his 
consent  to  the  abdication  of  the  emperor. 
When  Napoleon  returned,  in  1815,  C.  was 
again  made  archchancellor  and  minister 
of  justice,  and,  subsequendy,  president  of 
the  chamber  of  peers.  After  the  second 
fall  of  Napoleon,  he  was  banished.  He 
went  to  Brussels.  In  December,  1818, 
the  king  permitted  him  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  afterwards  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, and  died  March  8,  J824. 

Cambodia,  or  Cambogs,  or  Cahboja, 
or  Cambota  ;  a  country  in  Asia,  between 
W  and  lff>  N.  lat,  bounded  N.  by  Laos, 
E.  by  Oochin-China  and  Chiampa,  S.  by 


the  sea,  and  W.  by  eiam;  about  400  miles 
in  length  and  150  in  breadth.  PopulatioD 
vaguely  estimated  at  l/)00,000.  The  air 
is  exceedingly  hot,  which  compela  the  in- 
babitanta  to  reside  chiefly  by  the  aides  of 
rivers  or  lakes,  where  they  are  tonnented 
bv  mosquitoes.  Tlie  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Crold  of  great  purity,  amethysts,  hyacinths, 
rubies,  topazes  and  ocher  precious  anmes 
are  found.  Cattle  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. Elephants,  lions,  tigers,  and  al- 
most all  the  animals  of  the  deserts  of  Af- 
rica, are  found  here.  The  cq>ital  is  also 
called  Cambodia,  or  Leveck,  Lon.  104° 
35'E.;latl3^N. 

Cambodia,  or  Donnai  ;  a  river  in  Asia, 
called,  also,  in  different  parts  of  its  course, 
Kioti^Long,  May-Kanng,  Meeon  or  JIfieoii, 
which  rises  in  Thibet,  passes  through 
Yunnan,  a  province  of  Cnina,  the  coun- 
tries of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  runs  into 
the  Chinese  sea;  Ion.  104''  10^  E.;  lat  10° 
N.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels 
40  leagues,  and  is  generally  two  miles 
wide,  and  very  deep.    (See  MecmL) 

Cambhat,  or  Camerich,  a  large  and 
strongly  fortified  city  (having  3000  houses 
and  15,600inhabitants),Iieson  the  Scheldt, 
in  the  French  Netherlands,  department 
of  the  North,  and  contains  a  number  of 
manu&ctories.  From  this  place  comes 
the  linen  cloth  known  by  the  name  of 
cambric,  C.  has  been  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop since  the  16th  century.  In  the 
cathedral  church  is  Fenelon's  monument 
Inl508,  the  league  (q.v.)  against  Venice  was 
concluded  at  C. ;  in  15S&,  the  peace  with 
Charies  V  (see  Francia  1) ;  and,  in  1724, 
negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  here 
by  the  emperor  Charies  VI  and  Philip  V, 
which  were  terminated  at  Vienna,  in  1725. 

Cambridok  ;  a  post-town  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  on  tlie  north  sidt^ 
of  Charies  river,  three  miles  W.N.  W.  of 
Boston.  Population,  in  1820,  3295.  C. 
consists  of  three  principal  parts  or  di* 
visions,  namely.  Old  Cambridge,  which 
contains  the  university,  a  state  arsenal,  a 
Congregational  meeting-house,  an  Episco- 
pal church,  &c. ;  Cambridge-Port,  which 
is  a  conaderable  trading  Tillage,  contain- 
ing four  houses  of  public  worehip,  and  is 
connected  with  Boston  by  West  Boston 
bridge;  East  Cambridge,  a  flouriahing 
manufacturing  village,  which  is  situated 
on  Lechmere  point,  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  Craigie's  or  Canal  bridge,  and 
contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  lAive  glass 
manufaotory,  and  three  houses  or  public 
worship.  The  university  in  C,  the  oldest 
in  the  U.  States,  was  incorporated  in  1638, 
and  named  Harvard  eoU^e,  from  its  piin- 
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cipal  founder.    Its  endowKiMitB  hare  been 
since  greatly  increaaed  by  donations  from 
the  state,  as  well  as  by  numerous  acts  of 
private  bounty ;  and,  with  regard  to  funds, 
library,  professonhiiis,  and  literary  ad- 
vantages in  general,  it  is  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  America.    It  compria- 
es  a  department  for  under-graduates,  and 
one  for  students  preparing  for  each  of  the 
learned  professions,  theology,  law   and 
medicine.    The  principal  college  build- 
ings are.  University  hall,  an  elegant  edifice 
of  granite,  containing  a  chapel,  lecture 
rooms,  dining  halls,  &c. ;  Harvard  hall,  a 
brick  edifice,  containing  the  libraiv,  phi- 
losophical apparatus  and   roineralogical 
cabinet ;  four  other  brick  edifices,  called 
Massachusetts,  Hollis,  Stoughton  and  Hoi- 
worthy  halls,  each  four  stories  high,  con- 
taining rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
under-graduates;  Divinity  hall,  a  large 
brick  edifice  for  the  acconunodation  of 
the   theological   students;   and   Holden 
chapel,  containing  the  anatomical  muse- 
um, chemical  laboratory  and  lecture  rooms. 
The  library  is  the  largest  in  the  union, 
and  contains  about  30,000  volumes.    The 
philosophical  apparatus  is  probably  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  country.    The 
chemical  la]K>ratory,  anatomical  museum, 
and  cabinet  of  minerals,  are  all  valuable. 
The  botanic  garden  comprises  seven  acres, 
laid  out  in  an  ornamental  style,  and  is 
furnished  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  both  native  and 
foreign.     The  legislative  government  is 
intneted  to  a  corporation,  consisting  of 
the  president  of  the  university  and  six 
fellows,  and  to  a  board  of  overseers,  com- 
posed of  the  president,  the  governor  of 
the  state,  lieutenant-governor,  members 
of  the  council  and  senate,  and  the  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  representatives,  tx  Hjffi- 
ctif,  together  with  30  others,  15  clergy- 
men and  15  laymen,  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose.   The  officers  of  the  university,  to 
whom  the  busdness  of  instruction  is  con- 
fided, are  a  president,  21  professors,  2  tu- 
tors, and  several  insirucUn,    The  presi- 
dent, a  part  of  the  professors  and  the  tu- 
tors constitute  the  immediate  government 
of  the  institution.    The  course  of  educa- 
tion requisite  to  obtain  the  first  degree  in 
arts  in  this  university,  as  in  American 
colleges  generally,  is  completed  in  four 
years,      in    the  theological  school,  the 
course  of  education  is  completed  in  three 
years,  and  the  students  are  divided  into 
three  claaaes^unior,  middle  and  senior. 
Tuition  is  altorded  free  of  expense  to  aU 
pupils  in  this  school,  and  fiuther  assist- 
ance is  given  to  such  as  are  indigent. 


Gnuluataa  of  any  coDege,  of  good  mofal 
character,  may  be  admitted  to  share  in  all 
the  benefits  of  this  institution.  The  law 
school  was  established  in  1817.  Can- 
didates for  admission  must  be  graduates 
of  some  college,  or  qualified,  according  to 
the  rules  of  court,  to  become  students  at 
law.  Students  in  this  department,  who 
are  graduates  of  a  college,  complete  their 
education  in  three  years.  Those  who  anr 
not  crraduates  complete  it  in  five  years* 
Tlie  lectures  for  the  medical  students  are 
delivered  in  Boston,  at  the  Massachusetts 
medical  college,  which  is  a  spacious  edi- 
fice of  brick,  and  contains  a  medical  li- 
braiyofabout  4000  volumes.  They  com- 
mence annually  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  November,  and  continue  three  months. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  M.  D.,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  attend  two 
courses  of  lectures,  and  to  pass  three 
years,  including  the  time  occupied  in  at- 
tending die  lectures,  under  the  direction 
of  some  regular  practitioner.  In  1829, 
the  number  of  under-graduates  was  252, 
theok^ical  students  4%  kiw  students  24, 
medical  students  83;  total,  401.  Com- 
mencement is  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
August  The  academical  year  is  divided 
into  three  terms  and  three  vacations.  The 
first  vacation  is  of  two  weeks,  from  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  25th  day  of 
December,  the  second  of  two  weeks,  finom 
the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  and  the 
third,  the  six  weeks  next  preceding  com- 
mencement 

Cambridge  ;  a  town  of  EIngiand,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Cam,  51  miles  north  of 
London.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
vras  a  Roman  station  (Granta).  It  has  a 
population  of  14,142  inhabitants,  and  re- 
turns two  members  to  pa^ament  This 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  university, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  waa 
founded  as  eariy  as  630 ;  but  the  earliest 
authentic  document  relative  to  it  beara 
date  1229.  The  university  consists  of  17 
colleges,  4  of  which  are  called  hoMt^  the 
schools,  the  public  library,  and  the  senate- 
house.  The  following  list  contains  the 
name  of  each  of  these  institutions,  and 
the  time  when  it  was  founded. 

1.  Peter  bouse JfgJ 

2.  Clare  hall JJ*^ 

3.  Pembroke  hall  ..    .   , 13^ 

4.  Gonville  and  Caios  college    .    .    •    J3« 

6.  Triiity  ball •    [»» 

s!  Qiieen'»c3%e liS? 

9.  Catharinehaff \S5^ 

10.  Je«acollegc i^iS. 

11.  GhrunooUege J®?? 

li  Si.  JohSiS)Bege **^** 
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.13.  KBcdaiencoHflffs 1519 

K  TriokyoolleM 1546 

15.  Emanuel  coUege 1584 

16.  Sidney  Sussex  coDege 1593 

17.  Dowaiio^  collegv 1800 

(See  Gptfcgeff.)— Previous  to  the  erection 
of  coUeges,  the  students  resided  in  hostels 
or  inns,  which  were  provided   by  the 
townsmen  for  their  reception,  of  which 
there  were  34.    The  charges  of  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  were  paid  by  the 
students  themselves.    The  university  is 
composed  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancel- 
lor, the  mastero  or  heads,  fellows  of  col- 
leges, and  studenlB,  amounting  in  all  (in 
1823)  to  4277  members,  and  is  incorpor- 
ated as  a  society  for  the  studv  of  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.    Although  each 
college  or  ball  is  a  body  of  itself,  and 
bound  by  its  own  statutes,  it  is  controlled 
by  the  paramoont  law  of  the  university 
(chiefly  contained  in  the  statutes  given  by 
Elizabeth),  each  fiimishing  members  fit 
the  government  of  the  whole.    The  gov- 
ernment is  adminiBtered  by  a  chancellor, 
who  is  a  nobleman,  a  high  steward,  cho- 
sen by  the  senate,  a  vice-chancellor,  who 
is  usually  the  head  of  some  coUege  or 
hall,  two  proctors,  who  attend  to  the  dis- 
cipline ofthe  under-masters  of  aits,  read 
the  graces,  &c. ;  taxors,  moderators,  scru- 
tators, a  commissary,  a  public  orator ;  the 
eaputf  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor 
and  several  doctors,  which  determines 
what  graces  shall  be  brought  before  tlie 
university.     There  are  also  23  proiessorv 
in  the  vjarious  departments  of  literature 
and  science.    The  senate  is  composed  of 
all  the  doctors  and  masters,  and  is  divided 
into  two  houses,  the  regent-house  and 
the  senate-house.    The  two  members  of 
parliament,  returned  by  the  university, 
ore  chosen  by  the  whole  body  collective- 
ly.   The  election  of  officers,  the  admis- 
sion to  degrees,  &c.,  take  i^ace  in  the 
senate-house.    The  fellows,  scholars,  and 
certain  inferior  officers,  are  maintained  on 
the  foundation.    Besides  which  there  are 
other  orders  of  students :  the  greater  pen- 
sioners are  the  young  nobility  and  gentle- 
men of  fortune,  who  dine  with  the  fellows, 
and  are  therefore  called /ettoio-eomtiumeiv ; 
the  less  pensioners  dine  with  the  schol- 
ars ;  the  sizars  are  scholars  who  receive 
benefactions,  called  exkHntums,     Three 
years'  study  at  the  univeraity  are  necessa- 
ry for  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  (q.  v.),  and  four  years  more  for  that 
of  master.  In  divinity,  a  student  may  com- 
mence bachelor  seven  years  afler  receiving 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts ;  in  law, 
MX  years  ailer  i  and,  in  physic,  five  years 


'nie  time  hr  confernng  these  cfe- 
gives  is  called  the  eommencewient  The 
nobility  are  entitled  to  degrees  vntbout 
waiting  the  statutable  time.  The  VThole 
number  of  students  in  1823  was  1800. 
(See  UnwermHes.y-The  public  library 
occupies  the  four  sides  or  a  quadrangle 
over  the  schools,  and  contains  140,000 
vols.  (8ee  lAbraries.)  The  Fitzwilliam 
museum  comprehends  the  collection  of 
books,  paintings,  drawing  en^vings, 
left  by  the  viscount  FitzwilMam  in  1815. 
The  observatory  is  placed  under  the  Plu- 
mian  professor  of  astronomy  and  two  as- 
sistant observers.  (See  FuUeHs  History 
of  CambrU^  Ufdvemht ;  Dyer's  Hisionj, 
LK>ndon,  1814,  2  vols.,  Svo.,  and  the  Um- 
tersity  Calendar,) 

CAMBaiDGE  (Adolphus  Frederic  ot 
England^,  duke  of,  eari  of  Tipperary 
baron  of^  Culloden,  gov^mor-geneml  of 
Hanover,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
St.  Andrevirs,  and  field-marshal,  was  bom 
Feb.  24, 1774.  He  entered  the  military 
service  as  an  ensign  when  16  years  old, 
and  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  univerraty 
of  Gottingen.  AfVer  he  had  passed  one 
vrinter  at  the  court  of  Fredenc  William 
II,  he  returned  to  London ;  was  nresent, 
in  1793,  in  the  campaign  m  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  bat- 
tle at  Hondtschoote  (8th  of  September, 
1799),  but  immediately  released.  In  1794, 
having  attained  his  majority,  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel,  and  duke  of  C^  and  was 
called  into  the  house  of  lords.  Here  be 
enlisted  on  the  side  ofthe  opposition,  un- 
der Fox,  and  adhered  to  this  party  until 
it  was  almost  dissolved.  He  nowjoined 
the  other  party,  opposed  to  Pitt — that  of 
Grenville.  In  1803,  he  was  sent  without 
an  army  to  the  defence  of  Hanover.  But 
he  soon  transferred  the  chief  command 
to  Wallmo<kn,  and  retiumed  to  England. 
Being  always  violent  against  Napoleon, 
he  fluctuated  between  the  parties  of  lord 
Sidmouth,  Grenville,  and  the  opposition  ; 
and,  after  the  re-acquisition  of^  Hanover, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  eovemor-gen- 
eral  of  this  kingdom  (Oct.  24, 1816).  The 
city  of  Hanover  was  much  benefited  by  his 
residence,  and  by  the  protection  and  pat- 
ronage which  he  bestowed  on  many  arts;, 
particularly  the  dramatic.  He  vnis  mar- 
ried. May  7, 1818,  to  Augusta,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  landmve  Frederic  of  Hesse- 
Casscl,  who,  in  March,  1819,  bore  him  a 
son,  and,  in  1822,  a  daughter. 

Cavbridoe  MAUVscBiTTy  Or  Be:&a*s 
Manuscrtpt  ;  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Beza  found  it  m  the  monastny  of  Ir^nae- 
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us  at  Lyons,  in  1562,  and  gave  it  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge  in  1582.  It  is  a 
quarto,  and  written  on  veilum.  66  leaves 
of  it  are  much  torn  and  mutilated,  and  10 
of  these  are  supplied  by  a  later  transcriber. 
The  age  of  this  MS.  is  differently  estimat- 
ed by  different  writers,  but  all  agree  that 
it  is  of  great  antiq|uity.  The  most  compe- 
tent judges  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
ancient  In  the  Greek,  it  is  defective  from 
the  beginning  to  Matthew  i.  20;  in  the 
Latin,  to  Matthew  i.  12;  besides  which 
it  has  some  other  chasms.  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  Michaelis,  and  several  others, 
have  written  upon  this  MS. 

Camsronne,  Pierre  Jacques  Etienne, 
baron,  general,  commander  of  the  legion, 
of  honor,  and  field-marshal,  bom  Dec.  26, 
1770,  at  St.  Sebastien,  near  Nantes,  was 
descended  from  an  opulent  family,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  education:  Under  the 
republic,  and  under  Napoleon,  he  served 
in  every  campaign,  and  became  so  cele- 
brated, on  account  of  his  personal  bravery, 
that  the  soldiers  wished  to  give  him  the 
title  of  first  grenadier  of  France^  after  the 
death  of  Latour  d'Auvergne.  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor.  He  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  chasseurs  of  the  imperial 
guard,  and  was  at  Fontainebleau  when 
Napoleon  abdicated.  He  went  with  him 
to  the  island  of  Elba  as  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  old  guard,  which  accompanied 
him  into  his  exile.  C.  commanded  the 
little  corps  with  which  Napoleon  landed, 
March  1,  1815,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Juan, 
and  signed  the  address  to  the  French  ar- 
my, summoning  them  to  return  to  Napo- 
leon's standard.  On  the  field  of  battle  at 
Waterloo,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British,  among  those  who  were  severely 
wounded.  His  celebrated  answer  to  the 
British  proposal  of  capitulation  is  well 
known — *<  La  gardt  meurtj  dU  nt  #e  rend 
pas.^  He  was  one  of  the  19  generals  of 
Najpoleon  who,  by  the  royal  decree  of  Ju- 
ly 24, 1815,  were  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  He  returned  from  his  captivity 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  appeared  in  per- 
son before  this  tribunal.  As  he  had  taken 
no  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  acquitted.  The  sentence  was  revis- 
ed, and  the  acquittal  confirmed. 

Cambtses,  1.  the  son  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  and  of  Cassandana,  became,  afler 
the  death  of  his  father,  king  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Medes,  A.  C.  530.  Soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  made  an 
attack  upon  Egypt,  killed  the  king  of  this 
country,  Psammenitus,  plundered  the 
chief  cit^,  Memphis,  and  conquered  the 
whole  kingdom  wiUiin  six  mouths.    He 


now  wished  to  send  a  fleet  nranst  Car 
thage,  to  conquer  Ethiopia^  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am^ 
mon.  The  first  of  these  ezpeditionsy 
however,  did  not  take  place,  because  the 
fleet,  which  was  manned  with  PhoBnicians, 
refused  obedience  to  him.  The  army 
which  was  sent  against  the  Ammonites 
perished  in  the  desert ;  and  the  troops,  at 
whose  head  he  himself  had  set  out  against 
the  Ethiopians,  were  compelled  by  hunger 
to  retreat.  From  this  time,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  greatest  cruelties.  On  hi» 
entrance  into  Memphis,  seeing  the  Egyp- 
tians engaged  in  the  celebration  of  a  feast 
in  honor  of  their  god  Apis,  whom  they 
had  found,  he  believed  that  they  were  re- 
joici^ig  at  his  misfortunes.  He  caused 
the  holy  bull  to  be  brought  before  him* 
dew  him  with  hiaown  sword,  and  caused 
the  priest  to  be  scourged  with  roda  To 
drown  his  vexation,  he  indulged  himself 
in  the  most  immoderate  en|oyment  of 
wine.  No  relation  was  held  sacred  by 
him  when  intoxicated.  He  caused  hi» 
brother  Smerdis,  a  dream  concerning 
whom  had  disturbed  him,  to  be  murder- 
ed. His  sister  and  wife  Atossa,  who  hi- 
mented  the  death  of  Smeidis,  he  killed 
with  a  blow  of  his  foot.  These  and  other 
actions  of  the  most  insane  rage  had  irri- 
tated his  subjects.  A  Magian  availed  him- 
self of  this  discontent,  and  obuiined  pos- 
session of  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Smerdia,  whose  death  had  been  conceal- 
ed. C.  had  resolved  to  go  to  Susa,  in  or- 
der to  punish  him,  when,  as  he  was. 
mounting  his  horse,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  hip  by  his  sword.  He  died  of  thi» 
wound  soon  after,  in  522,  at  Ecbatana,  in 
Assyria,  without  leaving  any  children. — 
2.  A  Persian  of  low  descent,  the  grand- 
fether  of  the  former,  to  whom  k'tof  Asty- 
ages  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  m  mar- 
riage, in  order  to  prevent  the  fulfilment 
of  a  dream,  according  to  which  he  was  to 
lose  his  crown  by  means  of  his  daughter'a 
son,  while  he  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope,  that  his  grandson  would  constantly 
hold  in  remembrance  the  benefit  confer- 
red on  his  father.  He  did  not,  however, 
escape  his  fete,  for  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Man- 
dane, dethroned  him. 

Camden;  a  post-town,  and  capital  of 
Kershaw  district,  South  Carolina,  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  Wateree,  35  miles  N.  E. 
Columbia,  130  N.  N.  W.  Charieston ;  Ion. 
80°  33^  W. ;  lat  34°  17'  N. ;  popukition, 
about  1000.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  contains  a  court-house, 
a  Jul,  an  academy,  and  four  places  of  pub- 
lic worship.    The  surrounding  country  ift 
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fertile  and  plenaaht.  The  Wateree  19 
navigable  to  this  place  fbr  boats  of  70 
tons.  Two  battles  were  fought  here  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war ;  one,  Aug.  16^ 
1?^,  between  general  Gates  and  lord 
Comwallis,  in  which  the  Americans  were 
defeated ;  the  other,  April  25,  1781,  be- 
tween general  Greene  and  lonl  Rawdon. 
The  Americans  had  126  men  killed,  and 
100  taken  prisoners.  The  British  had 
about  100  killed. 

Camel  (camduSj  L.) ;  a  genus  of 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  the  rumi- 
nant order,  characterized  by  their  size; 
the  possession  of  incisive,  canine  and  mo- 
lar teeth ;  the  upper  lip  divided ;  the  neck 
long  and  arched ;  by  the  absence  of  horns, 
and  by  having  one  or  two  humps  or  pr»tu- 
beranees  upon  the  back,  and  naked  callos- 
ities at  the  joints  of  the  leg,  the  inferior 
part  of  the  breast,  &c.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremities terminate  in  two  toes,  which  are 
not  wfeoUy  covered  by  hoof,  as  they  have 
only  a  small  one  at  the  extremity,  and  a 
sort  of  very  hard,  callous  sole,  common 
to  both.  There  are  six  incisive  and  two 
canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw ;  and,  in  the 
upper,  there  are  two  incisors  in  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  with  one  or  two  canine 
teeth  on  each  side,  which  increase  to  a 
considerable  size  with  the  increasing  age 
i^  the  animal.  The  camel  is  the  only  ru- 
minant anim«d  which  has  cutting  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw. — ^The  native  country  of  this 
genus  is  said  to  extend  from  Mauritania  to 
Chinae,  within  a  zone  of  900  or  1000  miles 
in  breadth.  The  common  camel,  haying 
two  humps,  is  only  found  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  region,  and  exclusively  from 
the  ancient  ^ctria,  now  Turkestcm,  to 
China.  The  dromedary,  or  single-hump 
camel,  is  found  throughout  the  entire 
lenffth  of  this  zone,  on  its  southern  side, 
as  tar  as  Africa  and  India.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  dromedary  cannot  sustain 
either  the  burning  heat  of  the  torrid,  or 
the  mild  climate  of  the  temperate  zone, 
while  the  camel  supports  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate  with  but  little  injury.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  camel  has  long 
ceased  to  exist  in  its  wild  or  natural  state, 
as  it  has  been  enslaved  by  man  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record. 
Among  the  stock  composing  the  wealth 
of  the  patriarch  Job,  we  find  600  camels 
enumerated.  Unlike  the  elephant,  and 
other  animals  which  cease  to  oreed  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  the  camel  is  as  prolific 
as  if  at  liberty ;  and  vast  numbers  are  rais- 
ed and  employed  throughout  the  Oriental 
countries,  especially  in^the  commerce  car- 
ried on  between  the  peopfe  residing  in  the 


vicinity  of  the  mat  deserts.  To  these 
people  the  camel  serves  in  the  place  of 
ships,  and  other  modes  of  comr^anoe, 
being  especially  ada^ited  by  nature  ror  the 
service  in  which  it  is  employed.  In  re- 
gions where  water  is  exceedingly  scarce, 
and  wells  or  springs  are  several  days* 
ioumey  distant  from  each  other,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  traverse  the  country  with 
the  usual  lieasts  of  burthen.  But  the 
camel  can  abstain  from  drinking  for  seven 
or  eight  days  together  without  mjuiy — ^an 
unportant  advantage,  which  is  ovring  to 
the  possession  of  a  fifth  pouch,  or  appen- 
dix to  the  stomach,  destined  to  receive 
water,  whenever  it  can  be  procured,  and 
capable  of  retaining  it  unchanged  for  a 
long  time.  From  this  receptacle  a  por- 
tion of  water  can  be  thrown  mto  the  other 
stomachs  or  gullet  when  necessary,  and 
thus  avert  the  evils  of  thirst.  PossesBing 
strength  and  activity  surpassing  that  of 
most  beasts  of  burthen,  docile,  patient  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  contented  with 
small  quantities  of  the  coanest  provender, 
the  camel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
gifb  of  Providence.  There  4a  nothing, 
however,  in  the  external  appearance  of 
the  animal  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
of  its  excellent  qualities.  In  form  and 
proportions,  it  is  very  opposite  to  our  usual 
ideas  of  perfection  and  beauty.  A  stout 
body,  having  the  back  disfigured  with  one 
or  two  humps ;  limbs  long,  slender,  and 
seemingly  too  weak  to  support  the  trunk ; 
a  long,  slim,  crooked  neck,  surmounted 
by  a  heavily-proportioned  head,  are  all 
ill-suited  to  produce  favorable  impres- 
sions. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  creature 
more  excellently  adapted  to  its  situation, 
nor  is  there  one  in  which  more  of  creative 
wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  peculiarities  of 
its  organization.  Tp  the  Arabs,  and  other 
wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  camel  is  at 
once  wealth,  subsistence  and  protection, 
llieir  strength  and  fleemess  render  their 
mastera  the  terror  of  enemies,  and  secure 
them  from  pursuit — a  few  boure  being 
sufHcient  to  place  leagues  of  trackless 
desert  between  them  and  their  foes.  The 
milk  of  the  females  furnishes  the  Arab 
with  a  large  part  of  his  nutriment  The 
flesh  of  the  young  animal  is  one  of  his 
greatest  luxuries:  of  the  skins,  he  forms 
tents :  the  various  sorts  of  hair,  or  wool, 
shed  bv  the  camel,  are  wrought  into  dif- 
ferent nibrics;  and  its  dried  dung  consti- 
tutes excellent  foel,  the  only  kind,  indeed, 
to  be  obtained  throughout  vast  extents  of 
country.  In  order  to  qualify  camels  fbr 
irreat  exertions,  and  the  endurance  of 
mtigue,  the  Arabs  begin  to  educate  them 
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U  an  otfly  age.  Tbej  are  first  ttuglic  «o 
bear  burdena,  by  baving  their  limbs  aocur- 
fld  under  tbe  belly,  and  then  a  weight 
proportioned  to  their  strength  is  put  on; 
this  is  not  changed  £or  a  heavier  load  tiU 
the  animal  is  thought  to  have  gained  suffi- 
cient power  to  sustain  it.  FomI  and  drink 
are  not  allowed  at  will,  but  nven  in  snail 
quantity,  at  long  intervals.  They  are  then 
graduaby  accustomed  to  long  journeys, 
and  an  accelerated  pace,  until  their  qual- 
ities of  fleetness  and  strength  are  fully 
brouffht  into  action.  They  are  taught  to 
kneel,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  or  re- 
moving their  load.  When  too  heavily 
laden,  they  refuse  to  rise ;  and,  by  loud 
cries,  complain  of  the  injustice.  Small 
camels  carry  fix>m  600  to  800  lbs. ;  the 
largest  and  strongest  bear  1000  or  1200  lbs., 
from  30  to  35  miles  a  day.  Those  which 
are  used  for  speed  alone  are  capable  of 
travelling  from  60  to  90  miles  a  day.  In- 
stead of  employing  blows  or  ill  treatment 
to  increase  theur  speed,  the  camel-driveis 
sing  cheerful  soncs,  and  thus  unre  the 
animals  to  their  best  efforts,  mien  a 
caravan  of  camels  arrives  at  a  resting  or 
baiting-place,  they  kneel,  and,  the  cords 
sustaining  the  load  being  untied,  the  bales 
slip  down  on  each  side.  They  generally 
sleep  on  their  bellies,  crouching  between 
the  bales  they  have  carried:  tlie  load  is, 
therefore,  replaced  with  great  ftcilitv. 
In  an  abundant  pasture,  they  generally 
browse  as  much  in  an  hour  as  serves 
them  for  ruminating  all  night,  and  for 
their  support  during  the  next  day.  But 
it  is  uncommon  to  find  such  pasturage, 
and  they  are  contented  with  the  coarsest 
fare :  nettles,  thistles,  wormwood,  and  va- 
rious harsh  vegetables  are  eaten  by  them 
with  avidity,  and  are  even  preferred  to 
more  deUcate  plants. — Camels,  designed 
exclusively  for  labor,  are  usually  gekled, 
and  females  are  also  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  are,  it  is  true,  not  so  strong, 
nor  so  spirited,  as  unmutilated  animals, 
but  are  much  more  manageable.  During 
their  sexual  season,  the  males  become 
furious  and  ungovernable:  they  refuse 
food,  are  spiteful,  biting  and  kicking  even 
their  keepers,  to  whom  they  are,  at  other 
times,  very  obedient  At  this  time,  also, 
a  foetid  secretion  is  efiused  fixim  a  glandu- 
lar apparatus  on  the  neck;  the  animal 
foams  at  the  mouth,  and  a  red,  membran- 
ous vesicle,  similar  to  a  bladder,  is  extend- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  One  mole 
is  reserved  perfect  for  every  eight  females. 
The  female  receives  the  male  in  the  same 
crouching  attitude,  in  which  she  places 
hamHf  to  receive  a  load,  or  for  the  pur- 


pose of  alei^iDC.  She  goes  with  yomg 
12  months,  and  brings  forth  one  at  a  bifth. 
Uer  milk  is  very  thioK,  abundant  and  rieb^ 
but  of  rather  a  strong  taste.  Minn^wilk 
water,  it  fbnns  a  very  nutritive  article  of 
diet  Breeding  and  milk-giving  camek 
are  exempted  firom  service,  and  fed  as 
well  as  possible,  the  value  of  their  milk 
being  greater  than  that  of  their  labor.  The 
voung  camel  usually  sucks  for  12  months; 
but  such  as  are  intended  for  speed  are 
allowed  to  suck,  and  exempted  fix>m  re- 
straint, for  two  or  three  years.  The  camel 
attains  the  full  exercise  of  its  fimcdons 
within  4  or  5,  and  the  duration  of  its  life 
is  from  40  to  50  years. — ^The  hunqis  or 
bunches  on  the  back  of  the  camel  are 
mere  accumulations  of  cellular  substance 
and  fet,  covered  by  skin,  and  a  longer 
hair  than  that  of  the  general  surfoce. 
During  long  journeys,  in  which  the  ani- 
mals suffer  severely  from  want  of  food, 
and  become  greatly  emaciated,  these  pro- 
tuberances are  gradually  absorised,  and 
no  trace  of  them  left,  except  that  the  skin 
is  loose  and  flabby  where  they  were  situ- 
ated. In  preparing  for  a  journey,  it  is 
necesBsiy  to  guard  the  humps  firom  pres- 
sure or  friction  by  appropriate  saddles,  as 
the  slightest  ulceration  of  these  parts  is 
follow^  by  the  worst  consequences :  in- 
sects deposit  their  larves  in  the  sores,  and 
sometimes  extensive  and  destructive  mor- 
tification ensues. — ^The  Bactrian  or  com- 
mon eamel  is  lai^r  than  the  dromedary ; 
the  limbs  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  to 
the  body ;  the  muzzle  is  larger  and  more 
tumid ;  the  hair  of  a  dariier  brown,  and 
tbe  usual  gait  slower.  A  still  more  strik- 
ing distinction  is  afiforded  by  the  two 
humps — the  dromedary  having  but  one. 
This  single  hump  of  the  latter  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  back,  rising  gradually 
on  all  sides  towards  its  apex,  and  never 
inclining  to  one  side.  Both  species  are 
occasionally  found  in  collections  of  ani- 
mals. The  dromedary  is  more  fi«quently 
seen  than  the  camel. — ^During  that  season 
of  the  year  when  these  gentle  creatures 
become  violent,  the  Turks  take  advantage 
of  this  change  in  their  disposition  to  set 
on  foot  camel-figlits~-disgraceful  exhibi- 
tions, indicative  of  the  same  spirit  as  the 
lion-fights  of  Rome,  the  bull-fights  of 
Spain,  the  bull  and  badger-baitinos  and 
cock-fights  of  England.  These  fights  are 
common  at  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  The 
camels  of  Smyrna  are  led  out  to  a  lar^^ 
plain,  filled  with  eager  crowds.  The  ani- 
mals are  muzzled,  to  prevent  their  doin||^ 
each  other  serious  injury,  for  their  bite  is 
treoMndoiiB,  always  bringing  the  pieoa 
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'Wrt.  A  coaple,  beiiig  let  loose,  nm  at 
each  odier  wi^  extreme  fuiy.  Their 
mode  of  combat  is  curious:  they  knock 
their  heads  together  laterally,  twist  their 
long  necks,  wrestle  wilh  their,  fore-legs, 
almost  like  bipeds,  and  seem  to  be  princi- 
pally  bmt  on  throwing  down  their  adver- 
saiy. 

Camel,  in  mechanics ;  a  machine  used 
in  Holland  and  St  Petersburg  for  lifting 
ships  over  riiaUow  bars.  De  Witt  invented 
these  machines,  and  Peter  the  Great  in- 
troduced them  into  Russia.  A  camel  is 
composed  of  two  separate  parts,  the  in- 
sidee  of  which  are  shaped  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  hull  of  a  ship  on  both  sides. 
Each  part  has  a  cabin,  with  many  pumps 
and  plugs.  They  are  fastened  to  the  ves- 
sel underneath,  and  entirely  enclose  its 
sides  and  bottom.  They  are  then  towed 
to  the  bar,  and  are  sunk  with  the  vessel, 
by  taking  out  the  plugs.  The  water  being 
now  pumped  out,  the  camel  lifts  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  whole  is  towed  over  the  bar. 
Caxeleon.  (See  Chamdeon.) 
CAMEiiOPARD ;  also  called  giriffe  (cat/i- 
doocarddUt  gtraffa,  L.);  a  veiy  remark- 
able genus  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  ruminants  ; 
cbaracteriEed  by  having  8  incisive  teeth 
in  the  lower  jaw ;  a  bony  prominence  on 
1  iie  finontal  bone ;  horns  somewhat  inclined, 
covered  by  the  skin  of  the  head,  and  hav- 
ing a  bristly  fiinge  round  their  tips;  cal- 
losities upon  the  sternum  and  knee  joints; 
a  tufl  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  a  reddish 
mane,  extending  fiom  the  occiput  along 
the  whole  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  as 
far  as  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  body  of  the 
giraffe  having  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  camel,  and  the  color  of  its 
skin  bein^  an  impure  or  yellowish  white, 
spotted  with  rhomboidai  patches  of  fawn 
color,  something  like  that  of  the  leopard, 
led  to  its  bearing  the  names  of  these  ani- 
mals conjoined.  In  its  manner  of  kneel- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  in  the 
lenffth  of  its  neck,  and  the  presence  of 
callosities  on  the  lower  pait  of  the  breast 
and  over  the  joints,  it  has  a  further  simi- 
larity to  the  camel.  Its  horns,  which,  in 
the  male,  are  about  a  foot  long,  perma- 
nent, and  covered  by  the  skin  of  the  head 
to  their  verv  tips,  give  the  giraffe  some 
analogy  to  the  genus  cervus  or  deer,  under 
which  it  was  classed  by  Linnieus.  Its 
most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  great  ap- 
parent heifffat  of  its  foreparts,  which  rise 
veiy  suddenly  from  the  fbre-shouldeis. 
Measured  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  animal  is  from  15  to  17 
feet  high.    The  posterior  extremities  are 


not  higher  than  9  feet;  but  the  difibreBcs 
in  length  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  is  by  no  means  as  great 
as  would  be  inferred  from  the  appearance 
of  the  animal.  The  great  di^rence  is 
owing  to  the  length  or  the  neck,  which 
tapers  upwards,  and  at  its  base  is  rendered 
exceedingly  thick,  by  the  long  dorsal  and 
cervical  spinous  processes,  that  sive  at- 
tachment to  its  powerful  musctes  and 
ligaments.  The  trunk  of  the  body  is 
short  in  proportion  to  the  neck,  and  the 
fore  limbs  are  more  robust  than  the  pos- 
terior. The  hoofs  are  rounded  and  cleft, 
like  those  of  the  ox.  The  tail  is  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  terminated  by  a  tufl  3  or 
4  inches  long.  The  head  of  the  gtrafic  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  hoise ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  fine  and  brilliant ;  the  ears,  both  in 
iengtli  and  figure,  more  resemble  those 
of  the  ox.  It  is  a  mild,  timid  and  harm- 
less animal,  choosing  dense  forests  for  its 
residence,  and  feeding  on  the  leaves  and 
shoots  of  trees.  When  it  browses  the 
herbage  on  the  ground,  it  is  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  under  the  necessity  of 
kneeling,  though  its  natural  mode  of  feed- 
ing, for  which  it  seems  to  be  especially 
constructed,  is  by  browsinff  upon  trees  or 
shrubs  of  considerable  elevation. — The 
girafie  is  a  native  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  It  is  rare  in 
Ab]^ssinia,  and  still  more  so  in  Soutliem 
Amca.  It  is  hunted  and  killed  by  the 
natives  for  the  sake  of  its  large  and  oeau- 
tiflil  skin,  as  well  as  for  the  marrow  of  its 
bones,  considered  by  them  to  be  an  ex- 
quisite dainty.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
cainelopard  is  said,  by  travellers,  to  be 
an  acceptable  article  of  diet  Little  is 
known  of  the  gestation  of  this  animal, 
though  it  is  said,  like  that  of  the  camel,  to 
endure  for  12  montlis. — ^The  giraffe  has 
long  been  known  to  naturalists,  though 
opportunities  of  examining  living  speci- 
mens have  always  been  rare.  They  were 
brought  living  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the  pub- 
lic games  and  festivals,  as  Pliny  states, 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Ciesar.  Fi|^- 
ures  of  the  animal  are  still  preserved  m 
the  Proenestine  pavement,  wrought  under 
the  orders  of  Sylla.  The  figure  of  the 
giraffe  also  occurs  among  the  hieroglyphic 
monumental  drawings  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  giraffe  moves  with  great  celenty,  and 
it  requires  a  swift  horse  to  equal  its  speed, 
when  on^  in  a  trot  It  has  not  been 
tamed,  or  applied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
as  ftr  as  we  know,  though  a  few  speci- 
mens have,  at  different  times,  been  sent  to 
Europe,  as  presents  to  sovereigns,  or  for 
exhibition.     The  pacha  of  I^pt,  not 
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kn^  anee,  sent  one  to  libe  king  of  France, 
which  iyB  atUi  living  in  the  menagerie  of 
Paris. 

Camxvz  ;  a  yiUage  in  the  PruBBian  gov- 
ernment of  Reichenbech,  circle  of  Frank- 
enstein, on  the  NeisB ;  remarkable  for  the 
rich  Cistercian  abbey  of  the  same  name, 
now  abolished,  which  was  built  in  1094, 
and  numbered,  from  1249  to  1810,  53  ab- 
bots. The  most  celebrated  abbot  was 
Tobias  Stuscbe,  who  acquired  the  fiivor  of 
Frederic  the  Great  in  a  way  till  lately  in- 
explicable. According  to  a  manuscript 
histoiy  in  the  Latin  language,  left  by  a 
friar  of  C,  during  the  war  of  1741,  the 
abbot  suddenly  summoned  the  monks,  one 
evening,  to  the  chapel,  at  an  unusual 
hour,  by  the  sound  of  the  bell.  With  him 
came  a  stranger  in  a  clerical  dress.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  monks  begun  to  pray,  when  a 
grea^  tumult  washeaird.  Austrian  troops 
had  arrived  from  Wartha,  and  were  seen 
in  the  monastery,  and  even  in  the  church. 
Tliey  searched  the  building  for  king  Fred- 
eric, but  found  and  seized  his  aids  only. 
The  address  of  the  abbot  saved  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  the  monarchy.  Frederic 
refers  to  this  adventure  in  the  Higtoire  de 
mow  Ten^a^  u  chap.  3.  The  monasterv 
was  dissolved  by  the  edict  of  Oct  30, 
1811.  The  beautiful  castle  was  burnt  in 
1817. 

Cameo,  or  Cahaied;  in  the  proper 
sense,  a  gem  engraved  in  rdievo.  The 
ancients  generally  used  the  onyx  for  this 
purpose.  At  first,  such  onyxes,  and,  af- 
terward, all  gems  carved  in  rehef,  were 
called  cameos.  They  were  carved  ac- 
cording to  the  lavers  of  the  stone,  so  that 
the  ground  should  be  of  a  difierent  color 
from  the  figure  in  relief.  One  of  the  most 
&mous  cameos  is  the  onyx  at  present  in 
Paris,  called  the  ^^theosis  ofAugushUj 
1  foot  high  and  10  inches  wide:  its 
history  is  also  singular.  (See  Oem  iSbvip- 
hare.) 

Cambea  iEoLiA;  a  contrivance  for 
blowing  the  fire,  for  the  fusion  of  ores,  by 
means  of  water  falling  through  a  funnel 
into  a  vessel,  which  emits  a  quantity 
of  air  or  vapor  continually,  sufficient  to 
keep  up  a  strong  fire.  ^ 

CfAMBRA  Cla&a  {UghJt  chamber);  an 
optical  instrument  invented  by  Reintbaler, 
which  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the 
camera  obaewra,  and  has  this  advantage 
over  that  instrument,  that  the  object  to  he 
represented  need  not  be  illuminated  bv 
the  sun.  All  objects  appear  in  it  with 
great distmctness.  Itcan  be  used  equally 
well  in  bright  and  dark  weather,  in  ^ 
light  of  the  sun  or  that  of  the  moon. — 
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Camera  Iweida  is  the  somewhat  awkwM 
name  of  an  instrument  invented  in  Eng- 
land, which  only  so  far  resembles  the  cam- 
era o&fcura,  that  it  presents  a  complete 
image  of  objects  on  a  very  diminished 
scale.  The  chief  part  is  a  prism.  If  this 
is  placed  in  a  proper  position,  and  the 
spectator  approaches  his  eye  to  it,  he  per- 
ceives the  image  of  the  object  before  it 
represented  with  the  greatest  clearness, 
and  perfect  precision  of  outline,  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  fixed  underneath,  and  can  easily 
trace  it,  whilst  the  persons  around  him 
see  only  the  drawing  made  on  the  paper. 
— Camera  obecura  (dark  chamber)  is  either 
a  closed  room,  in  which  the  light  can  fidl 
only  through  a  small  aperture,  or  an  opti- 
cal box,  in  which  extenor  objects  are  rep- 
resented on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  used 
for  amusement  or  for  drawing  landscapes 
and  scenery,  though  what  is  sained  in 
rapidity  and  ease  orexecution  is  Tost  in  the 
dimness  of  the  coloring.  (For  the  theory 
of  this  instrument,  see  treatises  on  natu- 
ral philosophy  and  optics.) 
Camera  luciba.  (See  Camara  clara,) 
Canska  obsccra.    (See  Camera  da- 

Camerarius  (Joaclrim  I) ;  bom  in 
1500,  at  Bamberg ;  one  of  tbe  most  di»- 
tinguisbed  scholars  of  Germany,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in 
the  16th  century,  by  his  own  woms  as 
well  as  by  editions  of  Crteek  and  Latin 
authora  with  commentaries,  and  b^  a  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  universities  at 
Leipsic  and  Tubingen,  and  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  Nuremberg.  He  also  took  an 
important  part  in  me  politieal  and  reli- 
gious affairs  of  his  time.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Melancthon,  and  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  the  emperore  Charies  V,  Ferdi- 
nand I,  and  Maximilian  II.  In  1555,  he 
was  deputy  of  the  university  of  Leipsic 
to  the  Aet  of  Augsburg,  and  died  in  1574. 
He  WHS  naturally  grave  and  serious,  and 
had  sudi  a  detestation  of  falsehood,  that 
he  could  never  endure  it,  even  in  jest 
His  works  are  estimated  at  150,  mostly 
translations  fi*om  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
besides  many  poems,  and  a  great  number 
of  fiimiliar  letters. 

Camerarius  (Joachim  II) ;  son  of  the 
preceding ;  bom  ui  1534,  at  Nuremberg ; 
one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  and 
greatest  botanists  of  his  time.  After  hav- 
ing studied  in  the  German  and  Italian 
umveraities,  he  practised  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Nuremberg,  where  he  instituted  a 
medical  academy,  laid  out  a  botanical 
garden,  and  published  many  botanical 
works.    He  died  in  1596.    Several  of  his 
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sens  and  ipndaoni  imve  dutinguiilked 
thenuelTes  in  medicine  and  botany. 

Camerlingo  ifialiom)  denotes  the  high- 
est officer  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  The 
eardinaU  camerlingo  stands,  in  fact,  at  the 
head  of  affiiirs  in  this  government  He 
has  the  control  of  the  treasury,  adminia- 
tcra  justice,  and  exercises  almost  sove- 
reign power  when  the  papal  chair  is  va- 
cant 

Cameroniaks  ;  a  sect  in  Scotland,  who 
separated  from  the  Presbvterians  in  1666, 
and  continued  long  to  hold  their  religious 
assemblies  in  the  fields.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  Richard  Cameron,  a  jneach- 
er,  the  founder  of  the  sect  They  rebelled 
against  the  government,  and  were  nev- 
er entirely  reduced  till  the  revolution. 
They  adhered  rigidly  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  in  1648. — Cargmtet 
was  another  name  for  the  same  sect,  de- 
rived from  another  preacher  among  them. 
It  is  said,  that  not  atmve  14  or  15  congre- 
gations of  them  exist 

Games  are  slender  rods  of  cast  lead, 
of  which  glaziers  make  their  tuined  or 
milted  lead,  for  joining  the  panes  or  quar- 
rels of  glass. 

CavilluS)  Marcus  Furius.  This  Ro- 
man hero  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  year  B.  Q,  401,  and  took  part 
m  the  siege  of  VeiL  Three  years  tmer, 
he  was  invested  with  the  same  dignity, 
and  went  against  the  Falisci.  After  he 
had  become  censor,  he  proposed  a  law 
to  oblige  unmarried  men  to  marry  the 
widows  of  those  slain  in  battle.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  military  tribunes  L.  Atilius 
and  Cn.  Genucius,  before  Veil,  by  the 
Tuscans,  C.  viras  made  dictator.  He  de- 
feated the  Falisci,  Capenates  and  Tuscans^ 
advanced  to  Veii,  into  which  he  penetrat- 
ed by  a  subterraneous  passage,  and,  B.  C. 
996,  obtained  possession  of  a  place,  which, 
for  lOvears,  had  defied  the  Koman  pow- 
er. The  people  munnured  when  they 
saw  him  make  a  triumphal  entry  in  a 
splendid  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  with  his  face  painted;  for 
both  of  these  distinctions  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  gods.  But  the  discontent  of 
the  citizens  rose  to  the  highest  pitch 
when  the  dictator  demanded  of  them  the 
tenth  part  of  the  plunder,  to  perform  a 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  Apollo  in 
case  of  success.  After  a  long  contention, 
they  agreed  to  consecrate  to  the  god  a 
golden  cup,  for  which  the  Roman  uuiies 
were  obliged  to  give  all  their  jewels  into 
the  public  trpasurv.  Not  long  after,  C. 
was  appointed  muittur  tribune.  He  be- 
pieged  Falerii,  the  inhabita&ts  of  wUlidi 


defended  dtemselvestoihe  IsBtextramiQr 
A  Bchoohnaster  deiiveved  ittto  the  povner 
of  C.  die  children  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Falisci,  but  he  sent  back  the  traitor, 
vrith  his  hands  bound,  while  the  boys 
beat  him  with  rods,  as  they  returned  to 
their  parents.  This  ffenerosity  induced 
the  b^eged  to  surrender;  and  the  senate 
allowed  C.  to  determine  their  &te.  He 
contented  himself  with  obliging  them  to 
pay  the  arrean  due  to  his  soldiere;  but 
this  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
Some  time  before,  C.  had  opposed  tlic 
proposal  of  colonizing  Veii  with  one  half 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome:  he  did  the  sainu 
now,  when  that  proposal  was  renewed. 
For  some  time,  he  was  invested  with  tlie 
dijB^nity  of  an  tnierrex,  and  had  to  contend 
with  all  the  consequences  of  hatred.  The 
tribune  of  the  people,  Apuleius,  accused 
him  of  having  embezzled  a  part  of  the 
plunderof  Veii.  C,  vidio  foresaw  his  con- 
demnation, went  into  voluntary  exile,  al- 
though his  fiienHs  offered  to  pay  the  sum 
demanded  of  him.  Less  magnanimous 
than  Aristides,  in  a  similar  aituatioB,0. 
is  said  to  have  prayed  the  gods  to  eompel 
his  ungrateful  country  to  a  speedy  repent- 
ance. This  vrish  was  granted.  Brennus 
(q.  V.)  had  obtained  possession  of  Rome, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capitol.  C, 
who  was  residing  in  Ardea,  aroused  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  to  renstance,  and 
defeated  the  Gauls,  who  were  carelessly 
encamped  before  it  The  Romans,  who 
had  fled  to  Veii,  besought  him  to  place 
himself  at  their  head ;  but  he  declared  that 
he  was  ready  to  do  this  only  in  case  the 
Roman  people,  now  in  the  capitol,  would 
commit  to  him  the  chief  comtnand.  Pon- 
tius Cominius,  a  young  plebeian,  had  the 
courage  and  the  good  fortune  to  cany  the 
message  from  the  city.  C.  was  unani- 
raouslv  appointed  dictator,  and  soon  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  with  which  he  hastened  to  the  re- 
lidf  of  the  capitol,  where  he  found  the 
besieged  just  on  the  point  of  purchasing 
peace,  and  exclaimed,  ''With  iron,  not 
widi  gold,  Rome  buys  her  freedom." 
The  Gauls  wei«  defeated,  and  left  their 
camp  by  night  C.  overtook  them  onihe 
next  day,  and  obtained  a  complete  victo- 
ry. He  now  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  apd  the  army,  who  greeted  him 
with  the  name  of  Ittmulus,  father  ef  his 
eounbyy  and  eeemd  founder  of  the  eky. 
But  the  city  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the 
tribunes  renewed  the  proposal  of  remov- 
ing to  V^i,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
sought  to  excite  in  the  people  appteh«n- 
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aioiM  of  tlM  p»w«r  of  C.  The  leaate, 
bowe^ei^  finisUrated  their  deagns,  and  C. 
retained  the  dictatorahip.  Rome  was  re- 
built The  i£qui,  Volsci,  the  Etniecaoa, 
and  even  the  Latins,  united  against  Rome. 
C,  for  the  third  time  dictator,  armed  the 
whole  people,  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  militaiy  tribunes,  who  wefe  surround* 
ed,  fired  the  enerav^s  camp,  and  gave  the 
plunder  to  his  soldiers.  He  then  took 
Bols,  the  chief  city  of  the  iEqui,  defeat- 
ed the  Volsci,  and  compelled  the  Etrus- 
cans to  retreat.  He  now  triumphed  for 
the  third  time,  restored,  from  the  booty, 
to  the  Roman  ladies,  wliat  they  had  for- 
merly contributed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  vow,  and  retired  into  a  private  sta» 
tion.  Soon  ailer,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Antium  attacked  Rome,  he  was  appointed 
military  tribune,  obtained  from  his  col- 
leagues the  chief  command,  and  took 
severe  vengeance  on  the  enemv.  His 
ffloiy  excited  the  iealousy  of  Manliua 
The  senate,  alarmed,  once  more  raised  C. 
to  the  militaiy  tribuneship.  Manlius  was 
overcome;  bqt  the  people,  who  had  at 
first  rejoiced  at  his  condemnation,  sood 
&lt  repentance.  It  was  resolved  to  attack 
the  Prenestines,  allies  of  the  VolscL  C. 
was  obliged,  notiyithsiaadiwg  his  age,  to 
take  the  chief  command.  It  appeared  to 
him  hazardous  to  venture  a  battle;  but 
Lucius  Furius,  his  colleague,  pressed  him 
to  attack  the  enemy.  C.  allowed  him  to 
direct  the  engagement,  and  confined  him- 
self to  the  command  of  the  reserve.  The 
troops  under  the  command  of  Furius  be- 
ing thrown  into  disorder^  C.  came  up,  and 
prevented  a  total  defeau  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, he  obtained  a  complete  yictoiy, 
being  nobly  supported  by  his  colleague. 
The  inhabitants  of  Tusculum,  against 
whom  he  then  advanced,  surrendered 
without  lesistance,  and  obtained  the 
firiendship  of  Rome,  which  they  had  lost 
bf  ibeir  own  &ult  C.  was  appointed 
dictator,  for  the  fourth  time,  on  account 
of  the  disturbances  excited  by  Licinius 
and  Sextus^  the  tribunes  of  the  people ; 
but  he  soon  resigned  the  power  which  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  against  Romans, 
and  not  against  enemie&  He  was  already 
80  years  old,  when  the  appearance  of 
a  new  anny  of  Gauls  terrified  Rome.  He 
once  more  resumed  the  dictatorship,  at- 
tacked the  Gauls,  dispersed  them  entirelv, 
and  obtained  again  the  honor  of  a  tn- 
lunph.  As  new  disturbances  had  broken 
out,  C.  did  not  Wy  down  his  ofiice  till  the 
ferment  was  quelled.  .  Afler  this,  he  caus- 
ed a  temple  to  Concord  to  be  built  near 
the  ci^Mtol,  retired  firom  public  Ufe,  and 


died  noo  after,  B.  C.  dOSS^  of  the  pliglMV 
gready  lamented  by  the  Romansi 

CAMiSAans;  CfuvimstB  in  France  (iii 
the  Cevennes),  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  opposed  the  oppressive 
proceedings  of  the  royal  deputies.  The 
collectors  of  taxes  were  attacked  by  night 
by  tlie  malcontents  (who,  to  disguise  them- 
selves, appeared  only  in  their  shirts — 
whence  their  name),  dragged  out  of  bed, 
and  hung^  vrith  the  tax-rolls  about  their 
necks.  The  government  sent  troops  to 
punish  the  authors  of  these  acts.  A  certain 
John  Cavalier,  a  peasant,  whom  a  fortune- 
teller had  pointed  out  as  the  deUverer  al[ 
Israel,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Camisards.  His  unlimited  authority  with 
bis  adherents,  and  his  talents  and  courage, 
enabled  him  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
experienced  generals  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  negotiation  was  substituted  for 
force.  The  marshal  ViUars  made  a  trea- 
ty with  Cavalier,  which  conceded  to  the 
party  all  their  demands,  aad  by  virtue  of 
which  CavaHer  himself  was  received  into 
the  royal  service  as  a  colonel.  Sickness 
sufasequendy  induced  him  to  leave  France, 
and  he  went  to  England,  where  queen 
Anne  gave  him  a  ULVorable  reception. 
Voltaire,  who  became  acquainted  with 
him  in  London,  speeiks  of^him  in  hich 
terms.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Cavaher 
was  general  and  governor  of  Jersev. 

Camlet,  or  Camblet  (in  French,  eam- 
dot;  Italian,  cameUato)',  a  fine  stufi^  com- 
posed of  a  warp  and  woo^  and  manufiic- 
tured  on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  so 
called  because  originally  made  of  camels' 
hair  onlv.  Camlets  are  of  different  kinds^ 
as  ffoats'-hair,  wool,  silk  camlets. 

Camha  ;  a  river,  and  a  kingdom,  in  Af- 
rica :  the  former  divides  Benin  from  Loan- 
go,  and  runs  into  the  Atlantic ;  lat  1°  4(X 
S.:  the  latter  is  near  the  river. 

CAjraiTA,  a  name  often  given  to  the 
Muses.  Properly,  Camana  was  sjrnony- 
mous  with  Carmenitif  a  prophetess,  wiiom 
the  oldest  colony  that  setUed  in  Latium, 
under  Evander,  brought  with  them  out 
of  Arcadia;  therefore  tradition  calls  her 
his  mother.  Others  mention  two  Car^ 
menlm  as  looking  into  the  past  and  future 
— goddesses  of  fote,  who  afterwards  be- 
came goddesses  of  birth.  Numa  conse- 
crated to  the  Camcenee  a  fountain  and 
grove,  and,  fix>m  that  cirourastance,  they 
became  confounded  with  the  Muses. 

Camoens,  Louis  de ;  the  most  celebrat- 
ed poet  of  the  Portuguese ;  one  of  the 
great  men  whose  merit  was  first  apparent 
to  after  time,  while  their  own  age  aufi^red 
them  to  starve.    He  was  iKun  at  Lidbon, 
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probably  in  1S34 ;  for  it  appe«n^  ftom  a 
catalogue  of  persona  embarking  for  the 
East  Indies  in  1550,  that  C^  whose  ase  is 
there  given  at  25  years,  offered  himself  as 
a  volunteer  for  the  campai^.  His  father, 
Simon  Vaz  de  C,  was  a  ship-cflqptain,  and 
perilled,  by  shipwreck,  on  the  coast  of 
Goa,  m  1556.  C.  studied  at  Coimbra.  At 
that  time,  writers  were  esteemed  in  pro- 
Dortion  as  they  imitated  the  ancients.  C. 
was  inspired  by  the  history  of  his  country, 
"md  by  the  manners  of  his  age.  His  lync 
^loems,  like  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  belong  to  the  literature 
formed  under  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity. After  the  completion  of  his  studies, 
he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  a  lady  of  the  palace, 
Catharine  d'Attayde#  Violent  passions 
are  often  joined  with  great  talents:  Chad 
both.  He  was  exil^  to  Santarem,  on 
account  of  disputes  in  which  his  love  for 
Catharine  involved  him.  From  despair, 
he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the 
fteet  which  the  Portuguese  sent  against 
Morocco.  He  composed  poetry  in  the 
midst  of  battles;  and,  as  danger  kin- 
dled his  genius,  so  genius  animated  his 
eourage.  An  arrow  deprived  him  of  his 
right  eye  before  Ceuta.  He  hoped  that 
his  wounds  would  receive  a  recompense!, 
though  his  talents  were  not  appreciated ; 
but  envy  opposed  his  claims.  Full  of 
indignation  at  seeing  himself  neglected, 
he  embarked,  in  1553,  for  India.  He 
landed  at  Goa.  His  powerfiil  ima^na- 
tioQ  was  excited  by  the  heroic  deeds  of 
his  countrymen  in  this  quarter ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  much  reason  to  complain 
of  them,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
celebrating  their  glory  in  an  epic.  But 
this  vivacity  of  mind,  essential  to  the 
poet,  is  not  easily  united  with  the  moder- 
ation which  a  dependent  condition  de- 
mands. ,  C.  was  displeased  with  the 
abuses  of  the  government  in  India,  and 
wrote  a  satire,  which  caused  his  ban- 
ishment to  Macao.  Here  he  lived  sev- 
eral years  in  no  other  society  than  that 
of  nature,  which  showered  round  him 
in  abundance  all  the  charms  of  the 
EasL  Here,  too,  he  composed  his 
Lusiad.  Vasco  da  Gama's  expedition 
to  India  is  the  subject  of  the  i>oem. 
The  pans  of  it  which  are  best  known 
are  the  episode  of  Ines  de  Castro,  and 
the  appearance  of  AdamastcH*,  who,  by 
means  of  his  power  over  the  storms, 
aims  to  stop  Gama's  voyage,  when  he  is 
about  to  double  the  Cape.  In  conformitf 
to  the  taste  of  the  time,  C.  united,  in  this 
poem,  a  narrative  of  the  Portuguese  his- 


tory with  the  splendor  of  poetic  deserip* 
tion,  and  Chiistiani^  with  mythologiod 
&bles.  He  pleased  himself  with  tracing 
the  descent  of  the  Portuguese  from  the 
Romans,  of  whom  Mars  and  Venns  are 
considered  the  [M^genitors  and  protectors. 
Since  iable  ascribes  to  Bacchus  the  first 
conquest  of  India,  it  was  natural  to  rep- 
resent him  as  jealous  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  Portuguese.  If  the  imitation  of 
the  works  of  classical  antiquity  has  been 
of  any  disadvantage  to  the  Lnsiad,  the 
injury  conmsts,  perfai^  in  a  diminution 
of  the  oriffinality  which  one  expects  in  a 
work  in  which  India  and  Africa  are  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness.  The  versift- 
cadoD  of  the  Lusiad  has  something  so 
charmmg  and  splendid,  that  not  only  cul- 
tivated minds,  but  even  the  common  peo- 
ple, are  enraptured  by  its  magic,  and  learn 
ny  heart  and  sing  its  beautifhl 


The  |;eneral  interest  of  the  poem  < 
principally  in  the  patriotic  foefing  whidi 
pervades  it  The  national  glory  of  ths 
Portuguese  appears  here  in  eveir  fonn 
which  invention  can  lend  to  it ;  and  there* 
fore  the  countrymen  of  C.  must  natandly 
admire  this  poem  more  than  foreifpners^ 
Some  critics  pronounce  the  Lnsiad  a 
more  powerfUland  pure  historical  paint- 
ing than  TassoVi  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
C.  was  at  last  recalled  from  his  banish- 
ment. At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mecon, 
in  Cochin-China,  he  was  riiipwrecked, 
and  saved  himself  by  swimming ;  holding 
in  one  hand,  above  the  water,  the  manu- 
script of  his  poem,  the  only  treasure 
which  he  rescued  from  the  waves,  and 
which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  Id 
Goa,  he  encountered  new  persecutions ; 
he  was  confined  in  prison  for  debt,  and 
was  not  allowed,  untD  his  friends  became 
responsible  for  him,  to  embark  and  retam 
to  Lisbon  in  1569.  King  Sebasdan,  yet 
hardly  past  the  a^  of  childhood,  took 
an  interest  in  C.  He  accepted  the  dedi- 
cation of  bis  epic  (which  appeared  in 
1573),  and,  being  on  the  point  <x  emlnirk- 
ing  on  his  expedition  against  the  Moors 
in  Africa,  he  felt,  more  sensibW  than 
others,  the  ffenius  of  the  poet,  who,  like 
him,  loved  dangers  if  they  led  to  glory. 
But  Sebastian  was  killed  in  a  battle  ^fore 
Alcazar,  in  1578.  With  him  the  royal 
family  became  extinct,  and  Portugal  lost 
her  independence.  Eveir  source  of  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  every  hope  of  C,  was 
destroyed  by  this  event  So  great  was 
his  poverty,  that,  at  night,  a  slave,  whom 
he  nad  brought  with  him  from  India, 
begged  in  the  streets,  in  order  to  support 
dieufe  of  his  master.    In  this  miBery,  ha 
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yA  wiote  lync  |M>eHifl,  some  of  which 
eoDtaiB  the  most  moying  coroplaiiitSL 
This  heio  of  Portuguese  literature,  the 
ovnameiit  of  his  oountiy  and  of  Europe, 
died,  at  last,  in  1579,  in  the  hospital  at 
lisboD,  in  the  68d  year  of  his  age.  15 
years  afterwards,  a  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory. — ^The  best 
edition  of  the  Lusiad  (Os  hvavadaa^  etc.) 
was  published  by  Joee  Maria  de  Souza- 
Botelho  (Paris,  1807,  by  Didot,  small 
Iblio).  The  best  French  translation,  with 
notes,  is  LtB  Lusiades^  ou  Us  Porhtgais^ 
etc,  by  J.  B.  F.  Millie  (Paris,  18SS,2  vols.) 
The  worics  of  C,  besides  the  Lusiad,  cim- 
sist  of  sonnets,  songs,  odes,  elegies,  ec- 
logues, redondiUaSy  epigrams,  satires,  let- 
ten,  and  two  comedies  (Amphitryon,  after 
Plantus,  and  the  Love  of  Pnilodemus). — 
(See  the  article  Porhiguese  Lomguagt 
and  UUrahxrt.)^  John  Adamson's  IM^- 
raoirs  of  the  Lif^  and  Writings  of  L.  de 
Oamoens  (London,  189Q,  2  yols.},  of 
which  the  !^  volume  contains  a  criticism 
on  his  worics,  are  valuable.  See,  also, 
madame  de  Stall's  article  respecting  him 
in  the  BiogrophM  UnwerseUe  (6th  voL). 

Camomile  (anihemi$  nobUis)  is  a  weH- 
known  plant,  the  dried,  daisy-like  ftowera 
of  which  are  ftequently  used  in  medicine. 
The  principal  use,  for  which  camomile 
flowers  are  applied,  is  to  excite  vomiting, 
and  promote  the  operation  of  emetics. 
Tliey  have  likewise  oeen  substituted  for 
Peruvian  baik,  in  the  Case  of  intermittent 
fevers  or  agues,  particularly  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  but  not  with  much  suc- 
cess. Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
employed  in  fomentations  and  poultices. 
They  each,  but  paricularly  the-  flowers, 
have  a  powerftil,  though  not  unpleasant 
anell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They  are  ad- 
ministered in  substance,  as  a  powder  or 
electuary ;  in  infusion,  as  tea :  in  decoc- 
tion or  extract,  or  in  the  fbrni  of  an  es- 
sential oil,  obtained  by  distilbtion.  So 
firagrant  is  the  camomile  plant,  that  the 
places  where  it  grows  wild,  on  open, 
gravelly  commons,  may  easily  be  discov- 
ered by  the  somewhat  strawberry-like 
penRime  which  is  emitted  by  treading  on 
them.  This  (juality  has  sometimes  in- 
duced the  cultivation  of  camomile  for  a 
green  walk  in  gardens. 

Camp  means,  generally,  the  place  and 
order  of  tents  or  huts  (or  soldiers  in  the 
field.  In  modem  times,  a  difference  is 
made  between  eamuf  and  hwouacj  the 
fbrmer  signifying  tne  residence  of  an* 
army  resting  in  tents ;  the  latter,  the  situ- 
ation of  one  whidb  (hspenses  with  them, 
and  reniaiiia  either  entirely  in  the  open 
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air,  or,  where  time  allows  it,  m  huts  buih 
of  branches,  &c.  (See  Bioouac.)  On  the 
continent  of  Europe,  tents  are  abolished, 
and  the  name  of  campf  therefore,  is  sel- 
dom used  there  at  present-^amps,  of 
courae,  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  since 
almost  all  nations,  in  their  infancy,  lived 
as  nomades,  dwelling  in  tents ;  as  is  the 
case  with  many  trib^  in  Asia  and  Africa 
at  the  present  day,  e.  g.,  the  Arabs.  The 
Romans,  probabty,  first  carried  the  art  of 
encampment  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, on  account  of  their  many  wars  in 
distant  and  thinly  settled  re^ons,  where 
their  large  armies  found  no  cities  to  quar- 
ter in.  Ccesar  and  several  other  Roman 
authors  give  us  much  information  on 
their  way  of  constructing  a  camp,  which 
they  improved  in  stren^  and  conven- 
ience, according  to  the  time  that  they 
were  stationed  in  it,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  the  want  of  fortresses  obliged 
them  to  make,  in  some  cases,  the  points 
of  their  military  operations.  From  such 
camps,  it  is  well  known,  many  cities 
originated,  as  Cologne  on  the  Rhine, 
Treves,  Cambridge,  Bristol,  and  many 
others.  It  is  a  fact  of  much  interest,  that 
the  military  art,  after  so  many  changes  in 
tactics,  and  in  the  principles  of  strategy, 
again  resorts  to  something  similar  to  these 
fortified  camps  of  the  ancients,  as,  in  very 
recent  times,  it  has  been  thought  advisa- 
ble, besides  providing  fortresses,  properly 
so  called,  to  strengthen  certain  large  cities 
on  the  chief  roads,  partly  in  order  to  de- 
fend them  against  tne  nrst  attack  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  prevent  his  possessing 
himself  easily  of  the  important  resources 
which  they  aflbrd,  but  chiefly  to  give  to 
retreating  armies  rallying  points,  able  to 
furnish  support  to  numerous  soldiers. 
They  are  also  points  of  assembly  for  the 
militia.  Thus  the  Prussians  fortified  the 
large  city  of  Cologne.  Of  all  the  Euro- 
pean armies,  the  English  are  the  only 
ones,  we  believe,  who  make  use  of  tents, 
and  therefore  have  camps,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  camps  have  become  slighter 
and  simpler  with  the  proness  of  the  mil- 
itary art.  The  camps  of  the  Turks,  or 
other  Asiatic  nations,  are  extremely  cum- 
bersome, in  comparison  with  the  light  bi- 
vouac of  the  Europeans,  from  which,  at 
any  moment,  the  whole  army  can  rise  in 
anns,  prepared  for  battle. 

Campaona  di  Roma  ;  a  territory  in 
Italy,  which  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  old  Latium,  about  70  miles  wide 
and  230  long.  We  usually  understand 
by  it  the  deseit  {rfain  which  commences 
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near  Ronciglione  or  Viteibo,  and,  iDclud- 
inffthe  Pontine  marshes  (q.  v,),  extends 
to  Terracina.  In  the  middle  of  this  re- 
gion lie%  half  deserted,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  world.  The  lakes  of  the  C. 
are  evidently  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
Thus  the  lake  Regillus,  above  Frascati, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  inverted  cone  of 
hard,  black  lava,  risins  in  wild  and  naked 
masses  from  40  to  dO  feet  hi^.  The 
craters  containing  the  lakes  of  Albano 
and  Nemi,.  which  lie  from  400  to  500  feet 
higher  than  the  lake  Regillus,  have  a  veiy 
regular  conical  form.  The  lake  of  Al- 
bano is  also  remarkable  for  its  aqueduct, 
or  emissarium,  one  of  tlie  most  ancient 
and  excellent  works  of  the  Romans, 
which  discharges  the  waters  of  the  lake 
through  the  mountains.  It,  was  cut 
through  the  lava,  in  a  jrear,  by  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle,  during  the  sie^  of 
Veil,  when  the  lake  threatened  to  mun- 
date  even  Rome.  (See  •^/boTio.)  It  an- 
swers its  original  purpose  even  at  the 
present  day.    There  are,  also,  many  sul- 

Ehur  springs  here,  particularly  between 
Lome  and  Tivoli,  where  the  water  issues 
almost  boiling  from  the  eanh,  and  forms 
the  lake  of  Soliatara,  which  contains 
floating  islands,  consisting  of  a  calcarious 
deposit,  which  collects  round  substances 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  water  of  the 
river,  which  issues  from  this  lake,  has  the 
same  qualities,  and  was  considered,  by 
the  ancients,  as  particularly  salutary. 
Near  the  \e!ke  were  the  baths  of  M. 
Agrippa.  The  soil  of  the  C.  is,  in  gen- 
eral, dry,  but  very  fertile  in  the  lower 
parts,  though  its  cultivation  is  much  neg- 
lected. From  Monterosi  to  the  liills  of 
Albano,  a  tree  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  AU 
the  efforts  of  the  French  to  diminish  the 
malienit^  of  the  moT  aria  in  these  regions, 
by  pkintmg  trees,  have  been  unsuccessful. 
There  are  no  villages  and  towns  in  the  C. 
Here  and  there  you  find  sinele  huts  lean- 
ing against  the'  ruins  of  old  towers  or 
temples,  and  patched  up  from  their  frag- 
ments. In  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
when  malignant  fevers  render  a  residence 
in  the  C.  very  dangerous,  the  unhappy 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  or  in  Rome,  where 
they  seek  shelter  under  the  porticoes  of 
the  churches  and  palaces.  The  great 
number  of  sick  persons  who  fill  the  Ro- 
man hospitals  during  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  are  chiefly  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Besides  their 
huts,  innumerable  ruins  of  temples,  cur- 
cuses  and  monmnents  are  scattered  about 
C,  paiticulariy  near  the  Via  Appia;  and 


kvig  rows  of  aqueductB^  tome  u  nam, 
some  in  a  state  of  preservation,  are  over- 
grown virith  ivy  and  other  plants.  In  the 
winter,  flocks  of  sheep  pasture  in  theee 
solitudes;  during  the  summer,  tlM^  are 
driven  up  the  Apennines.  Herds  of  balA 
wild  cattle  remain  during  the  whole  year 
in  the  C.  Their  keepers,  however,  soon 
become  a  prey  to  the  pestilence,  or  fiJI 
into  a  gradual  decline.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  the  mountains,  and  serve  the 
proprietors  of  the  herds  for  trifling  wages. 
bonstetten  saw  at  Torre  Patemo,  very 
near  Rome,  a  herd  of  several  hundred 
cows,  the  proprietors  of  which  did  not 
consider  it  worth  while  to  milk  them, 
though  milk  is  as  dear  in  Rome  as  in 
other  large  cities.  The  herdsmen  are 
mounted,  and  armed  with  l<xig  lances, 
with  which  they  mana|;e  the  cattle  very 
skilfully.  Scarcely  a  nmth  part  of  the  C. 
is  cultivated ;  the  rest  is  us^  for  pastur- 
age. In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
this  dreary  solitude  exhibited  a  smiling 

Sicture  of  abundance  and  fertility.  Corn- 
elds,  groves,  villas,  monuments,  aher- 
nated  with  each  other,  and,  aocordine  to 
the  accoMuts  of  Strabo,  Varro  and  Puny, 
the  air  was  remarkably  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  marshy  tracts  along 
the  coasts.  The  corruption  of  the  ch- 
mate  originated  as  early  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury, according  to  tradition^  after  some 
great  inundations  of  the  Tiber ;  which, 
however,  still  take  place,  without  increas- 
ing the  evil.  The  unhealthy  air,  the  &- 
mous  aria  catHvOj  is  most  injurious  in  the 
dry  and  hot  seasons.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  it  originated  after  the 
devastations  of  the  l^^rbarians,  when  the 
waters  became  stagnant  firom  the  want 
of  human  industry.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  renMval  of  the  evil  is  in  the 
prejudices  and  indolence  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  corruption  is  continually  spread- 
ing, and  has  even  attacked  some  quanere 
of  Rome. 

CAMPAiarr  generally  denotes  the  season 
during  which  armies  keep  the  field.  It 
also  means  an  extensive  level  country. 
Formerly,  when  vmr  was  not  carried  on 
with  so  much  impetuosity  as  at  present, 
campaigns  lasted  only  during  the  warmer 
months ;  and,  towards  winter,  the  troops 
went  into  winter-quarters,  when  the  of- 
ficers of  the  opposing  armies  often  met 
very  amicably  at  balls  and  oth«r  entertain- 
ments ;  but,  of  late,  armies  have  kept 
the  field  through  the  winter,  till  a  deci- 
sive victory  has  been  gained.  Thus  the 
allies,  in  the  winter  of  1813— 14,  fc^wed 
the  French  orw  the  Rhine ;  i 
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ifwe'ibaghi  in  January  and  Febniaiy, 
imd  the  annies  remained,  ibr  several 
months,  without  roof  or  tent,  in  the  open 
air  of  a  cold  winter. 

Camfan,  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette 
(ori^nally  Qenet)^  horn  at  Paris,  Oct  6, 
1752,  became  reader  to  the  daughters  of 
Lou^s  XV ;  ^ned  the  favor  of  the  wife 
of  tlie  dauphin,  afterwards  the  queen  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  her  private  secretary,  M. 
Gampan,  and  appointed  her  the  first  lady 
of  the  bed-chamher.  Madame  C.  gave 
her  patroness  man^  proofe  of  fideUty  and 
attachment,  and  wished  to  follow  her  into 
the  Temple  after  the  10th  of  Aug.,  179S, 
which,  however,  Pethion  did  not  allow. 
After  the  MX  of  Robespierre,  madame  C. 
established  a  boarding-school  ft>r  the  (edu- 
cation of  young  ladies  at  St.  Geimain, 
which  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation. 
On  this  account,  Napoleon  appointed  her 
the  principal  of  an  institution  founded  by 
him  for  the  daughters  of  the  ofiBcers  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  at  Ecouen,  which 
she  organized  and  superintended  for  seven 
years.  After  the  restoration,  Louis  XVIII 
abolished  this  institution,  and  madame  C. 
lost  her  situation.  Her  only  son  died  in 
1821,  in  consequence  of  ill  treatment  suf- 
fered because  he  was  a  relation  of  mar- 
shal Ney.  Madame  C.  died  at  Paris, 
March  10,  1822.  Of  her  Memoirs  re- 
specting the  Private  Life  of  the  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  Recollections  of 
the  Times  of  Louis  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI, 
in  4  vols,  (translated  into  English,  18S^ 
the  fifth  edition  appeared  at  Paris,  1823. 
They  contain  interesting  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  French  revolution.  Her 
Jouamal  AnecdoHque,  also  (Paris,  1824),  is 
rich  in  piquant  anecdotes  of  Napoleon, 
Alexander  I,  and  others. 

Campanella,  Thomas :  a  native  of  Ca- 
labria, in  Italy,  famous  for  his  talents  and 
misfortunes.  He  displayed  great  quick- 
ness of  parts  when  quite  young,  and,  at 
the  age  of  15,  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  fiominicans.  He  studied  theologv 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge  with 
assiduity,  but  was  principally  attracted  by 
philosophy.  The  opinions  of  Aristotle, 
then  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  ap- 
peared to  him  unsatisfactory ;  and,  m 
1591,  he  published,  at  Naples,  a  work, 
entitled  PmoaopUa  Senstbua  deinonstratOy 
intended  to  show  the  futility  of  the  pre- 
vailing doctrines.  This  book  procured 
him  some  admirers,  and  more  enemies. 
He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand ;  but,  not 


obtaining  some  preferment  which  he  et- 
pected,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,^  and 
then  to  Padua,  where  he  gave  lectures  on 
philosophy.  In  1596,  he  returned  to  Na- 
ples, and  revisited,  shortly  after,  Calabria, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  asainet 
the  Spanish  government,  to  which  Naples 
was  then  subject  A  scheme  was  im- 
puted to  him  of  having  engaged  the 
Turics  to  assist  him  in  making  nimself 
master  of  Calabria.  On  this  improbable 
and  apparently  unfounded  accusation,  he 
was  imprisoned,  and,  after  being  repeat- 
edly tortured,  condemned  to  perpetual 
confinement  In  this  situation,  he  wrote 
many  learned  woiits,  afterwards  publish- 
ed. At  length,  in  1626,  pone  Urban  VIII 
Procured  his  removal  to  Rome,  and»  in 
629,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  bestowed 
on  him  a  pension.  Dreading  some  fur- 
ther persecution  from  the  Spaniards,  he 
withdrew,  in  1634,  to  France,  where  he 
was  honorably  received,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  the  learned  men  of  that  coun- 
try. He  died  at  Paris  in  1639. — C.  was  a 
man  of  more  imagination  than  judgment, 
displaying  his  tafents  rather  by  under- 
mining Uie  systems  of  others  than  by 
establishing  his  own.  He  was  a  betiever 
in  astrology,  one  of  the  follies  of  the  age ; 
and  some  of  his  opinions  were  very  ec- 
centric. His  woriis  are  extremely  nu- 
merous. 

Campania;  the  ancient  name  of  a 
province  of  Italy,  in  the  present  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which,  partly  on  account  of  its 
natural  curiosities,  including  Vesuvius, 
the  Phleffreean  fields,  tlie  lake  of  A  vemus, 
and  partfy  for  its  remarkable  fertility,  wa# 
a  fiivorite  resort  of  the  distinguished  Ro- 
mans, who  built  there  maniincent  coun- 
try-houses. Cuma,  PuteoTi,  Naples,  Her- 
culaneuin,  Pompeii,  Csprete,  Salemum 
and  Capua,  the  principal  cities  of  C,  are 
names  rich  in  classical  associations.  The 
Appian  and  Latin  ways  led  into  the  inte- 
rior of  this  charming  province.  Even 
now,  C,  or  Terra  di  Lavoro,  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  fruitful  part  of  Italy ;  and  no 
traveller  can  wish  for  a  more  delightful 
country  than  the  fields  of  C,  filled,  in  the 
month  of  April,  with  barley  four  feet 
high,  and  adorned  with  lofly  poplars, 
which  are  connected  by  luxuriant  vines, 
forming  a  canopy  over  the  fields. 
"There,"  says  Gothe,  "it  is  worth  while 
to  till  the  ground." 

Campanile  ;  a  detached  tower,  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
contaming  bells.  Several  of  them  have 
deviated  conridenhly  fi»m  the  perpen- 
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dioular,  in  conaequeiice  of  their  great 
height  and  narrowness  of  hese.  The 
campanile  of  Pisa,  called  TVre  PendmU^ 
or  mnfling  Tower,  is  the  most  remaika- 
ble  of  these.  Its  height  is  150  feet,  and 
it  inclines  nearly  13  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. The  tower  consists  of  eight 
stories,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
columns.  (See  BoU^ncu) 

Campbbxj^  George,  a  diatinffuished 
Scotch  divine,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in 
1709.  He  was  educated  at  Mareschal 
college,  and  afterwards  articled  to  a  writer 
of  the  siffnet  at  Edinburgh.  In  1741,  he 
relinquished  the  law,  and  studied  divinity. 
Jxk  1759,  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
Mareschal  coUeg^.  In  1763,  be  published 
his  celebrated  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  in 
answer  to  the  Essay  on  Miracles  of  Mr. 
Hume.  This  Dissertation  was  transhited 
into  the  French  and  Dutch  languages. 
In  1771,  C.  was  chosen  professor  of  di- 
vinity, and,  in  1776,  gave  to  the  world  his 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  which  established 
his  reputation  as  an  accurate  grammarian, 
a  aoimd  critic  and  a  tasteful  scholar.  He 
also  published  occasional  sermons.  The 
last  work  which  he  lived  to  publish,  was 
his  Translation^f  the  Gospels,  with  Pre- 
liminaij  Dissertations  and  Notes  (2  vols. 
4to.)  He  died  in  1796.  Besides  the  works 
already  menticmed,  his  Lectures  on  Sys> 
tematic  Theology  and  the  Pastoral  Char- 
acter (folio)  have  been  printed  since  his 
death ;  as  luso  his  Lectures  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Character  (2  vols.  8vo.),  with  his 
life  prefixed. 

Campbell,  John,  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh, was,  when  very  younff,  lm>ught  to 
England.  His  earliest  productions  are 
not  oertainly  known;  but,  in  1736,  ho 

eiblished  the  Military  History  of  Prince 
ugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (2 
vols,  folio),  which  gained  him  so  much 
reputation,  that  he  was  engaged,  soon 
alter,  to  assist  in  writing  the  ancient  part 
of  the  Universal  History,  in  60  vols,  ovo. 
In  1742,  he  published  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals  and 
other  British  Seamen,  the  two  last  vol- 
umes of  which  appeared  in  1744.  In 
1745  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Bi&grfq>hia  Bniannicaj  one  of  the  most 
important  undertakings  in  which  C.  was 
engaged.  The  articles  written  by  him, 
extemling  through  four  volumes  of  the 
work*  are,  both  in  point  of  style  and  mat- 
ter, much  superior  to  those  of  his  coadju- 
tors. They  are  Uable,  however,  to  one 
gmeval  censure,  arising  from  the  almost 
.  unvarying  strain  of  panegyric,  in  which 
the  writer  indulges,  and  which  has  re- 


peated^ subiected  him  to  eritical  aaimad* 
versioo.  In  1750^  he  poUiahed  the  Pres- 
ent State  of  Europe^  containing  mneb 
historical  and  political  information.  He 
was  then  employed  on  the  modem  part 
of  the  Umversal  History.  His  last  and 
fevorite  work  was  a  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  (1774^  2  vols.  4ta)  C.diod 
Dec.  28, 1775. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  Sept.  7,  1777,  and  earljr 
di^layed  a  remaiiLaUe  vivacity  of  imagi- 
nation and  vigor  of  mind.  He  entered  the 
university  of  Glasgow  at  the  eariy  age  of 
12,  and  icnmediately  distinguished  him- 
seU*by  carrying  off  die  academical  prizes, 
particularly  for  translations  fiom  the 
Greek  poets.  Moral  philoaonhy  was  one 
of  his  favorite  pursuits;  but  ne  never  ap- 
plied himself  to  any  professional  studies* 
Afler  passing  7  years  at  the  university,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  and  produced,  at  the 
age  of  20,  his  prmcipal  poem,  the  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,  which  establiahed  hii  repu- 
tation in  Enffland.  Harmony  of  vmifi- 
cation^  a  polished  and  gracefnl  diction, 
and  an  accurate  finish,  are  united  with 
an  ardent  poetical  semdhility,  in  this 
youthful  production.  The  passage  con- 
cerning the  partition  and  subjugation  of 
Poland  is  rail  of  the  lyric  fire,  which 
afterwards  burst  forth  so  briUiantiy  in 
the  Mariners  of  England,  the  BatUe  of 
the  Baltic,  and  Hohenlmden.  In  1800, 
he  visited  the  continent,  and  passed  a 
year  in  Germany,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  poets  and  lit- 
eratL    Here  he   witnessed   the   bloody 

Kt  of  Hohenlinden,  which  inspired  one 
us  finest  lyric  efiRjsions.  On  leaving 
the  cfHitinent,  he  visited  London  fer  the 
first  time,  and  resided  there  till  his  mar- 
riage, in  1803,  when  he  removed  to  Sy- 
denham, where  he  resided  about  20  years, 
receiving  a  pension  of  JSiHOO  from  the 
crown.  He  has  lately  lived  in  London. 
In  1806  appeared  his  Annals  of  Greot 
Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  Geoige  III 
to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (3  vols.,  8vo.)  In 
1809,  he  puUished  a  volume  of  poems 
containing  Gertrude  of  Wvoming,  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  tale.  It  is  full  of  pathos  and 
beautiful  simplicity.  In  O'Connor's  Child 
he  has  touched  a  wilder  string  of  passion 
and  despair.  His  Theodric  (1824)  disap- 
pomted  every  body ;  and  C.  has,  of  late^ 
done  nothinff-  worthy  of  his  eariier  pro- 
ductions. He  is  remariuble  for  his  severe 
criticism  of  his  own  works,  and  this  may 
account  fer  his  having  written  so  little  ftir 
the  last  25  years.  His  poems  have  all 
been  republished  in  America,  where  they 
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Are  yeiy  popular.  His  Specimens  of 
British  Poets,  with  biograpbjcal  and  criti- 
cal Notices,  and  an  Essay  oil  English  Po- 
etry (1819,  7  vols.,  8voA  conuun  short 
extracts  from  the  poets,  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer  to  that  or  Anstey.  His  Lectures 
on  Poetiy  were  written,  originally,  for  the 
London  Institution,  and  afterwards  dehy- 
ered  in  different  cities  of  the  kingdom,  to 
bis  own  profit  and  honor.    They  were 

Srinted,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  in  the 
I  ew  Monthly  Marine.  This  magazine 
was  originally  projected  by  C.  It  appear- 
ed in  1831,  and  was  edited  by  C.  about 
four  years,  with  much  reputation.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the 
London  university,  and,  by  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Times,  Feb.  9, 1825,  and  by  his  Sug- 
sestions,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Sf  onthly  soon  afterwards,  materially  fur- 
thered that  great  project.  In  18SS7,  he 
was  elected  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow — an  office  without  labor  or  emol- 
ument His  rival  was  sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  election  was  made  entirely  on 
political  grounds,-  C.  representing  the 
whig  interest,  to  which  he  has  ^ways 
been  attached. — C.  is  a  very  amiable  and 
interesting  person  in  private  life,  of  lively 
manners,  and  devoted  entirely  to  literaiy 
pursuits.  Besides  his  pension  and  the 
profits  of  his  literary  labors,  he  has  a  small 
inheritance,  received  from  an  uncle. 

Campe,  Joachim  Hemrich,  bom  in 
1746,  at  Beensen,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Brunswick,  studied  theology  at  Helm- 
stadt,  in  Halle.  In  1773,  he  was  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Prussian  service.  He  founded 
a  private  institution  for  education  near 
Hamburg,  but  left  it,  on  account  of  his 
health,  in  1783,  to  professor  Trapp.  He 
died,  Oct  ,23, 1818,  at  the  age  of  72  years. 
His  philosophical  treatises,  as  well  as  the 
works  which  he  composed  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  display  a  noble  and 
philanthropic  spirit  Tne  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion have  been  universally  acknowledged. 
His  style  is  pure  and  flowing,  artless  and 
animated.  He  possessed  a  rare  faculty 
of  accommodating  himself  to  the  youthful 
capacity.  His  endeavors  to  purify  and 
enrich  the  German  language  were  carried 
to  excess.  His  writings  for  the  instruction 
of  childhood  apd  youth  were  published 
together,  at  Brunswick,  1806 — 9,  in  30 
vols.  12mo.,  with  copperplates.  His  Rob- 
inson the  Younger  has  been  translated  in- 
to almost  all  the  European  languages,  even 
into  modem  Greek.  His  ThJumron  has 
also  had  a  wide  curculation.    Wb  WMer- , 


hith  der  Deutsehen  Spradu  (Brunswick^ 
1807—11,  5  vols.  4lo.)  is  a  production  of 
much  merit  His  letters  written  (17^) 
firom  Paris,  containing  warm  eulogiumson 
the  French  revolution,  are  bold  and  elo- 
quent, but  marked  with  the  enthusiastic 
exaggeration  of  the  time,  and  drew  upon 
him  many  serious  and  satirical  attacks. 

Campeacht,  or  Campeche  ;  a  seaport 
town  of  Mexico,  in  Yucatan,  in  a  bay  to 
which  it  gives  name,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan ;  90  miles 
W.  S.  W.  Merida;  Ion.  9(P  3V  W.;  lat 
19°  51'  N. ;  population,  6000.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  castle  fiiraished  with  cannon, 
and  has  several  times  been  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  plundered.  Its  port  is 
large,  but  shallow.  The  houses  are  well 
built  of  stone.  The  exportation  of  the 
wax  of  Yucatan  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  branches  of  its  trade.  It 
has  a  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  It 
was,  for  a  long  time,  the  chief  mart  for 
logwood,  of  which  great  qoantities  grew 
in  the  neighborhooo,  before  the  English 
landed  here,  and  cut  it  at  the  isthmus. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  taken  tiy  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  said  to  have  contained 
3000  houses,  and  considerable  monu- 
ments of  Indian  art — ^The  hay  of  Cam- 
peachy  lies  on  the  south-west  of  the  pezH 
msula  of  Yucatan,  and  on  the  north  of 
the  province  of  Tabasco. 

Camper,  Peter,  bom  at  Leyden,  1723; 
died  at  the  Hafue,  April  7,  1789,  was 
one  of  the  most  learaed  and  acute  physi- 
cians and  anatomists  of  the  18th  century. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  anatomy, 
surgery,  obstetrics  and  medical  jurispm- 
dence,  and  also  as  a  writer  on  the  beauti- 
ftil.  He  drew  with  great  skill  with  the 
pen,  painted  in  oil,  modelled  in  wax,  and 
kne^  how  to  handle  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor.  C.  was  the  first  who  proved 
that  the  ape,  of  which  the  ancients  have 
left  anatomical  descriptions,  was  a  species 
of  orang  outang.  His  essays  on  lithotomy, 
&c.,  have  spread  light  on  these  sub- 
jects. He  was  much  devoted  to  com- 
parative osteology,  and  believed,  what  the 
discoveries  of  Cuvier  have  confirmed, 
that  there  have  really  existed  animals  of 
which  the  species  are  at  present  extinct. 
His  Dissertation  on  the  natural  Varieties, 
&C.,  is  the  first  work  which  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  varieties  of  the  human 
species,  which  the  author  distinguishes 
by  the  shape  of  the  skull.  His  IVeatise 
on  the  natural  Difference  of  Features  in 
Persons  of  various  Countries  and  Afe% 
and  on  Beauty  as  exhibited  in  ancient 
Paintings  and  Engravings,  fbUowed  by  a 
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raediod  of  delmeatiD^  various  aorts  of 
heads  with  accuracy,  is  iotended  to  prove 
diat  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  most  cel- 
ebrated limnera  and  painters  are  veiy  de- 
fective. His  genecal  doctrine  is,  that  the 
difference  in  form  and  cast  of  counte- 
nance proceeds  from  the  facial  angle, 
(q.  V.)  In  his  essay  on  the  organs  of 
speech  in  apes,  he  proves  that  nature  has 
rendered  the  pronunciation  of  articulate 
pounds  impossible,  even  to  those  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  man,  by  lateral  pouches 
connected  with  the  windpipe.  C.  wrote  in 
(bur  lancuages,  and  received  ten  prizes 
from  diTOrent  academie&  He  received 
his  education  at  Leyden,  and  travelled, 
and  obtained  the  acauaintance  of  many 
^  of  the  most  distinguisned  men  of  Europe, 
after  which  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy,  medicine  and  surgery  in  Fra- 
neker.  He  taught  the  same  sciences,  af- 
terwards, in  Amsterdam  and  Gr^ningen, 

Campetti;  an  Italian,  bom  at  Garg- 
oano,  on  lake  Garda,  who  has  attractM 
much  attention,  in  our  time,  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  capable  of  ascertaining,  by  his 
feelings,  the  places  where  metak  and 
water  exist  under  the  ground*  Many  ex- 
periments seemed  to  confirm  his  sfbte* 
ments.  The  king  of  Bavaria  sent  for  him 
in  1806)  and  be  came  to  Munich,  where 
the  experiments  were  renewed.  These 
experiments  weiiB  chiefly  made  with  pen-> 
duiums  of  sulphurous  pyrites,  which  are 
said  to  vibrate  if  brought  near  to  met- 
als. Information  on  thS  subject  is  con-; 
tained  in  AreUn's  Meuer  LUentritcker  Jtn- 
'wk/sr  (1807),  beginning  with  No.  ^ 
Gilbert  alsQ  published,  in  1808,  interest- 
ing elucidations  of  these  ej^riments. 
(See  mMkma!iyc^.\ 

GavjPHOR  is  a  white,  resinous  produc- 
tion, of  peculiar  and  powerful  smeU,  not 
imiike  that  of  rosemary,  and  is  extracted 
from  two  or  three  kinds  of  trees  of  the 
bay  tribe,  that  grow  in  the  islands  of  the 
E«st  Indies  and  China.  Of  these,  the 
principal  is  the  \wBp%ii»  campkora  of  ian- 
nieus.  It  is  of  considen^le  height,  much 
branched,  and  has  [qsear-shap^  leaves, 
with  nerves,  of  a  pale-yellowiah-green 
color  on  the  upper  side,  and  bluish-green 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
and  stand  on  stalks  which  issue  from  the 
junction  of  the  leaves  and  branches. 
Camphor  is  found  m  eveiv  part  of  the 
trees ;  in  the  interstices  of  the  perpendic- 
ular fibres,  and  ib  the  veins  of  the  wood, 
in  the  crevices  and  knots,  in  the  {Hth,  and 
in  the  roots,  which  afiford  by  fer  the 
greatest  abundance.  The  method  of  ex- 
tracting it  eonsista  in  distilHng  with  water 


in  large  iron  pots,  which  serve  as  the 
bodv  of  the  still,  with  earthen  heads  fitted 
to  them,  stuffed  v^th  straw,  and  provided 
with  receivers.  Most  of  the  camphor  be- 
eomes  condensed  in  the  solid  form  among 
the  straw,  and  part  comes  over  with  the 
water.  Its  sublimation  is  performed  in 
low,  flat-bottomed  class  vessels,  placed  in* 
sand,  and  the  camphor  becomes  concrete, 
in  a  pure  state,  against  the  upper  part, 
whence  it  is  afterwards  separated  with  a 
knife,  after  breaking,  the  glass. — ^Numer- 
ous other  vegetables  are  found  to  yield 
camphor  by  distillation.  Among  them 
are  thyme,  rosemary,  saee,  elecampane, 
anemone  and  pusatilla.  A  smell  of  cam- 
phor is  disengaged  when  the  volatile  oil  of 
fennel  is  treatd  with  acids ;  and  a  small 
auanti^  of  camphor  may  be  obtained 
Dom  oU  of  turpentine  by  simple  distilla- 
tion, at  a  very  gentle  heat^ — Camphor  has 
a  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  is  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  and  possesses  a  degree  of 
toughness  which  prevents  it  from  being 
pulverized  with  fecility,  unless  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  be  added,  when  it  is 
easQy  reduced  to  a  powder.  It  floats  on 
water,  and  is  exceedingly  volatile,  being 
gradually  dissipated  in  vapor  if  kept  in 
open  vessels.  At  288°  Fahr.  it  enters  into 
fusion,  and  boils  at  400°  Pahr.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  is  dissolved  freely  by 
alcohol,  fit>m  which  it  is  immediately 
precipitated,  m  milky  clouds,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water.  It  is  likewise  BoliA>le  in 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  in  stioag 
acetic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
camphor,  converting  it  into  a  suhs^nce 
hke  artificial  tanmn.  With  nitric  acid,  it 
yiekls  a  peculiar  acid,  called  campkorie 
acid.  This  acid  comlnnes  with  alKafies, 
and  forms  peculiar  salts^  called  con^iftor- 
aUs,  They  have  not  hitheito  been  ap- 
plied to  any  useful  purpose. — ^As  an 
mternal  medicine,  camphor  has  been  fre- 
quently employed,  in  doses  of  from  5 
to  90  grains,  with  much  advantage,  to 
procure  sleep  in  mania,  and  to  counteract 
gangrene.  In  laige  doees,  it  acts  as  a 
poison.  Dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  with 
some  essential  oils,  it  forms  the  aromatic 
vinegar.  It  promotes  the  solution  of  co- 
pal ;  and,  from  the  cireumstance  that  its 
effluvia  are  very  noxious  to  insects,  it  is 
much  used  to  defend  subjects  of  natural 
history  from  their  ravages. — ^In  a  cnide 
state,  camphor  is  formed  into  irregular 
lumps,  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  some- 
what resemblinff  nitre  or  bay-salt  It  is 
unported  into  Europe  in  canisters,  and 
the  refining  of  it  was  long  kept  a  secret 
^  by  the  VeoetiaaB.    The  iHitch  hare  since 
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pnfermed  this  woik ;  wd  krgv  quanti- 
tiee  of  camphor  are  now  refin^  by  some 
of  the  Engliafa  and  American  Ghemists. — 
For  caqpenters'  woik  the  wood  of  the 
oamphor-tree  is  much  used.  It  is  lig^ht 
and  dwnble,  and,  in  consequence  of  long 
retaining  its  aromatic  smell,  is  not  Jiable 
to  be  injured  by  insects. — ^Plants  of  the 
camphor  and  cinnamon  trees  were  cap- 
tured by  admiral  Rodney,  in  1783,  and 
afterwards  carried  to  Jamaica^  and  propi- 
gated  there.  The  camphor-tree  which 
grows  very  abundantly  in  the  western  parts 
of  Japan,  is  a  different  species  from  that 
found  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Bor- 
neo, with  which  we  are  principally  ac- 
quainted.— Camphor  was  formeriy  in 
peat  repute  as  a  medicine,  but  at  present 
Its  virtues  are  less  highlyroted.  It  is  a 
cordial  and  stimulant  of  a  decidecfly  heat^ 
ing  character,  and  is,  therefore,  improper 
in  all  foveis,  unless  the  system  is  very 
low  and  weak.  In  such  cases,  if  com- 
bined with  nitre  and  other  cooling  articles^ 
it  is  sometimes  an  excellent  diaphoretic. 
But,  in  fevers  in  general,  it  is  an  article 
rather  to  be  avoided.  It  was  once,  how<* 
ever,  and  is  now,  in  some  parts  of  Europe^ 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  medicines 
in  fover  of  almost  all  8c»ts ;  but  it  is  an 
article  that  could  well  be  dispensed  with 
in  common  practice.  As  a  domestic  cor- 
dial and  medicine,  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
■sed  than  any  other,  being  sdll,  in  fiimi- 
jfiei^  a  panacea  for  all  uiments  of  the 
amaller  sort 

CAMmnioif,  Jean  Galbert  de ;  a  dra* 
made  poet,  contemporary  with  Racine; 
bom  1656,  at  Toulouse^  died  1723,  at  the 
flame  place.  His  tragedies,  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  met  with  extraordinary 
applause.  At  present,  however,  they  are 
much  less  esteemed ;  so  that  only  two  of 
his  pieces— w^fu/nmicitf,  a  tragedy  which 
represents,  under  fictitious  names^the  his- 
tory of  don  Carlos,  and  the  comedy  Lt  Ja- 
ioux  Dhabusi — are  admitted  into  the  se- 
lection of  the  Thidtre  Fh/nfou  du  Auieurs 
du  Sec(md  Ordre.  Laharpe  says  ofC.,**  His 
plots  have  been  commended  as  probable : 
they  are  so,  but  they  are  feeble  in  concep- 
tion and  execution.^' 

Campo  Chiaro,  duke  of;  a  Neapolitan 
diplomadst.  In  1805,  he  served,  in  the 
royal  guard,  as  captain  of  the  Lipariots — 
a  kind  of  mounted  chasseurs.  He  remain- 
ed in  Naples  when  the  kiag^  on  the  ap 
proach  ofthe  French,  fled,  with  his  &m* 
dy,  to  Sicily.  His  liberal  sentiments  placed 
him,  die  next  year,  in  Joseph's  oouncil  of 
state,  and  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
niniianr  of  the  voyal  houi9.    Mura^  also, 


when  Joseph  vras  tsppmnsSkL  kinff  of 
Spain,  placed  great  confidence  in  him, 
and  intrusted  to  him  die  direction  of  the 
police.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on 
the  most  important  diplomatic  missions, 
among  which  was  that  to  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  The  imprudence  of  the  king 
himself^  however,  ftustrated  all  the  nego- 
tiations ofthe  duke,  which  were  conduct- 
ed with  great  ability.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  Nanies,  in  loM),  he  was  appointed 
minister  or  foreign  aftSurs.  His  exertions 
in  this  difficult  post  were  not  crowned  with 
success ;  and,  after  the  departure  of  the 
king  for  the  congress  of  Lisybach,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  parhament,  on  ac- 
count ofthe  cireular  of  count  Zurlo,  which 
he  had  coimtersigned.  He  viras,  however, 
acquitted.    He  now  lives  in  retirement. 

•  Cavpo-Formio  ;  acasde  near  (or  rather 
a  suburb  of)  Udine,  m  Friuli,  a  province 
of  the  Austrian  government  of  Venice, 
celebrated  for  the  peace,  concluded  here 
October  17,  1797,  between  Austria  and 
France,  and  signed,  on  tbe  part  of  Austria, 
by  the  ambasmdors  Cobentzl,  Meerveldt, 
Degelmann,  and  the  marquis  of  Gallo, 
and,  on  the^art  of  France,  by  general  Bo- 
naparte. The  negotiations  were  begun  at 
Umne  May  19,  and  were  carried  on  alter- 
nately there  and  in  the  castle  of  Passeria- 
no,  where  Bonaparte  resided. .  Austria 
consented  to  cede  Mantua,  when  Bona- 
parte threatened  to  renew  the  war.  The 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  both  places, 
but  It  was  dated  at  Campo^Formio,  be- 
cause this  place  lay  between  Udine  and 
Passeriano,  akhough  the  ambassadors  had 
never  been  there.  Austria  gave  up  the 
Netherlands,  Milan  and  Mantua.  The 
Cittdpine  republic  was  formed  fi^m  Mi- 
lui,  Mantua,  Modena,  Bologna,  Farrara^ 
Romagna,and  the  .Venetian  Terra  Firma, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adlge.  The 
repubHo  of  Venice  was  divided.  Austria 
obtsined  Venice,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the 
mouths  ofthe  Cattaro,  and  the  Terra  Fir- 
ma^ on  the  left  bank  ofthe  Adige;  France, 
the  Venetian  Ionian  islands,  and  the  Ve- 
netian possessions  in  Albania.  To  effect 
a  peace  with  the  German  empire,  a  con- 
gress was  to  be  held  at  Rastadt.  By  secret 
articles  of  agreement,  the  emperor  con- 
sented to  the  partial  or  total  surrender  of 
the  left  bank  ofthe  Rhine  to  Frsnce,  for 
which  Austria  was  to  receive  Sal^Sbum 
and  a  part  of  Bavaria  on  the  Iim.  To 
the  duke  of  Modena,  and  odier  princes 
who  had  lost  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
indemnificatiOBS  in  Germany  were  secur- 
ed. Bonspaite  had,  of  hisown  authoritr^ 
concluded  this  peace.    The  reader  wd 
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find  bis  explanation  of  thia  subject  in  bis 
Memoins  (4tli  voL)  dicU  ou  CompU  <U 
MonihoUm  (London,  1824,  p.  342].  The 
directory  vras  discontented  with  tne  trea- 
ty. Later  occurrences  gave  occasion  to  a 
second  coalition  against  France,  in  1798 ; 
upon  which  France  declared  war  against 
the  kinff  of  Hunmy  aod  Bohemia,  and  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  March  12, 1799. 
(See  the  articles  Bastadt^  LuneviUe,  peace 
at ;  also,  Schdll's  TraiUs  de  Paix,  vol.  5th.) 
Oampomanes  (don  Pedro  Rodriguez) 
cx)unt  o^  a  celebrated  Spanish  minister, 
whose  learning,  and  profound  and  elevat- 
ed views  in  political  economy,  place  him 
among  the  first  writers  of  his  countnr,  was 
bom  early  in  the  18th  century.  He  was 
director  of  the  academy  of  histofy,  and 
his  own  works  we^  a  model  of  taste  and 
industry.  As  a  suitesman  and  a  publicist, 
he  enhghteoed  his  countrymen  by  his 
writings  on  agriculture,  manufiictures,  and 
the  true  principles  of  commerce.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  tlie  academy  of 
belles-lettres  at  Paris,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Franklin,  of  the  philosophical  society 
of  Philadelphia.  C.  raised  himself  solely 
by  his  own  ments.  His  reputation  as  the 
most  learned  lawyer  in  Spain  obtained 
him,  in  1765,  the  appointment  of  fiscal  to 
the  royal  council  of  Castile,  by  whose  or- 
der he  published,  1768,  an  Answer  to  the 
Letters  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Cuen^a,  in  which 
that  prelate  asserted  that  the  iiumunities 
and  revenues  of  the  Spanish  church  were 
attacked.  He  had  already  published  a 
Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Mortmain 
(1765|,  which  was  translated  into  Itahan, 
by  oraer  of  the  senate  of  Venice.  He  as* 
wed  Aranda  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jes- 
uits from  Spain,  and  labored  to  introduce 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  taxes, 
to  diminish  the  numt»er  of  mendicants, 
&c.  In  1788,  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
IV,  C.  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council  of  Casule  and  minister  of  state. 
With  the  rise  of  the  count  Florida  Blan- 
ca,  the  jSivor  of  C.  began  to  decline.  He 
was  removed  from  the  council,  and  retired 
in  disgrace.  His  death  took  place  early 
in  the  19th  centuiy.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  are.  Dissertation  on  the  Tem- 
plars (1747);  Commercial  Antiquity  of 
Carthage  (1756),  in  which  he  controverts 
the  opinions  of  Dodwell,  on  the  Periplus 
of  Hanno;  Diseurso  Sobre  d  fbmenio  dt 
la  Indugtria  popvlar  (8vo.,  1774);  and  Du- 
cwrto  Sobre  la  Educaciim  popidar  de  los 
JMsanos  (1775);  and  a  Sequel  to  the  lat- 
ter work  (4  volsl,  8vo.,  1775 — 77)<  which 
treats  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
arts  m  Spain. 


Camfus  Ma&tius  (called  also,  by  wagr 
of  eminence,  Campus,  merely)  was  a  large 
place  in  the  suburbs  of  ancient  Rome, 
between  the  mom  Oj^MtoUiwLS  and  Pichuj 
surrounded,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
Tiber.  Its  name  was  derived  firora  a 
temple  of  Mars,  situated  in  it.  The  first 
meetings  of  the  people  (comtttaceiih<riato) 
were  held  here,  and  the  first  lustrum  was 
celebrated  in  tins  place,  (/iiv.i.,24.)  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud  sowed  it  with  grain,  but 
Brutus  and  CoUatinus  restored  it  to  the 
people,  who<  destroyed  tlie  grain,  appro- 
priated it  anew  to  its  former  destination, 
and  made  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  place  of 
exercise  and  ^mnastic  sports  for  the  Ro- 
man youth.  The  bodies  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  were  burned  there.  Sit- 
uated so  near  the  city,  it  soon  became 
covered  with  splendid  buildings,  of  which 
the  finest  was  the  circus  Flaminius.  It 
is  now  filled  with  memorable  ruins,  and 
ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Rome. 

Camucciiii,  Vicenzo,  is  considered  the 
best  amonff  the  living  historical  painters 
of  Italy.  He  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  is  a 
follower  of  the  French  school,  from  the 
hardness  and  exaggeration  of  which  the 
feeling  of  the  beautifiil,  natural  to  an  Ital- 
ian, has  secured  him.  A.  W.  Schlegel 
says  of  him,  ^  He  is  correct,  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  word,  to  a  veiy  hiffh  degree. 
His  drawinff  is  accurate,  his  coloring  vig- 
orous and  bright  without  hardness,  his 
draperies  well  studied,  the  arrangement 
of  his  groups  happy,  as  is  bis  composition 
in  general ;  yet  he  seems  wanting  in  in- 
vention." He  is  a  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  San  Luca,  and  painted  for  St. 
Peter's  his  Christ  wiih  the  wdfdievwg 
7%omas»  He  possesses  a  large  collection 
of  pictures  and  casts,  and  is  celebrated  for 
his  success  in  restoring  old  pictures. 

Canaan.    (See  PaUstine,) 

Canada  ;  a  country  in  North  America, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain;  divided,  in 
1791,  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada. 

Lower  Cmvada  is  bounded  N.  by  New 
Britain,  £.  by  New  Britain  and  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York,  and 
S.  W.  and  W.  by  Upper  Canada.  The 
Ottawa  river  forms  a  great  part  of  the 
boundanr  between  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada. Above  its  source,  the  line  runs  due 
north  to  Hudsoo's  bay,  about  Ion.  81°  W. 
Lon.  eaP-^l«>  W. ;  lat.  45^—52°  N.  The 
inhabitants,  in  1763,  were  70,000;  m  1814^ 
335,000,  of  whom  375^000  were  native  or 
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French  Canadians,  the  remainder  beiiiff 
a  mixture  ofEnffliBh,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
emigrants  from  fhe  U.  States.  In  1823, 
the  population  was  427,465). — It  is  divided 
into  5  districts,  yiz.,  Montreal,  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec,  Gasp^  and  St  Francis, 
which  were  subdivided,  in  1792,  into  21 
counties.  The  minor  divisions  are,  1. 
seigniories,  or  the  origins]  grants  of  the 
French  government  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ;  2.  townships,  or  grants  of  land  made 
by  the  English  since  1796,  in  free  and 
common  soccage.  The  principal  towns 
are  Quebec,  the  capital,  Montreal,  Three 
Rivera,  New  Carlisle,  Wilham  Henry,  St. 
John^  Chambly  and  La  Chine.  The 
government  is  modelled  on  the  principles 
of  the  British  constitution.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  ffovemor,  with  a 
council  of  10  members,  aJi  appointed'  by 
the  king  of  Great  Briuiio.  The  legisla- 
ture, or  provincial  parliament,  is  compos- 
ed of  a  council  of  2B  members,  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  a  house  of  assemblv  of 
50  memben,  elected  by  the  people.  About 
nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catho- 
lics ;  the  majority  of  the  remainder  are 
Episcopalians.  There  are  two  bishops 
residing  at  Quebec,  one  Catholic,  the 
other  of  the  church  of  England.  The 
number  of  Catholic  clergymen,  in  1811, 
was  140;  of  Episcopal  clergymen,  in 
1829, 25,  and  of  Presbyterian,  4.  There 
are  respectable  seminaries  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  but  education  is  generaUy  neg- 
lected by  the  French  Canacuans,  the  most 
of  whom  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Tlie  descendants  of  the  ancient  Canadian 
colonists  retain  the  politeness,  smrightli- 
ness,  and  easy  manners  of  the  old  French, 
from  whom  they  sprung.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  stone  and  plastered,  seldom, 
except  in  the  towns,  of  more  than  one 
story,  and  made  extremely  warm  by 
means  of  stoves.  Their  furniture  is  gen- 
erally of  their  own  woricmanship,  and 
very  simple.  Their  principal  article  of 
food  is  peas  soup,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  pork  boiled  in  it,  and  a  dish  of  thick, 
sour  milk.  The  women  and  children 
seklom  make  use  of  any  other  drink  than 
milk  and  water,  but  the  men  are  posaon- 
ately  fond  of  rum.  During  the  six  months 
of  winter,  a  great  portion  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  amusement,  of  which  the  most 
prevalent  is  dancing.  The  climate  is 
heahhy,  but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  very  great;  the  thermometer  some- 
times rising,  in  summer,  to  10(P  Fahr.,  and 
sinldnir,  in  winter,  to  40^  below  0.— The 
great  nver  8t  Lavnrence  fonns  a  striking 
nature  of  Canada.  The  other  principal 
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rivers  are  the  Ottawa  or  Uttawas,  Richelieu 
or  Sorel,  St.  Francis,  Chaudiere,  Sague- 
nay,  St.  Maurice,  Black,  Bustard,  Betsift- 
mitee,Harricanaw  and  Rupert.  The  prin- 
cipal lakes  are  St  John's,  St  Peter's,  Abbi- 
tibbe,MistasBinandManicouagBn.  Lower 
Canada  is  intersected  by  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  generally  extend  from  the 
coast  into  the  interior,  with  intervening 
valleys  of  a  fertile  and  pleasant  appearance. 
The  valley  through  which  the  St  Law- 
rence flovra  is  enclosed  on  each  side  bv 
mountains.  It  is  mostly  level,  of  a  very  rich 
soil,  and  is  thickly  settled.  The  country 
lying  upwards  of  50  miles  north  of  the 
St  Lawrence  has  been  but  little  exptored, 
and  is  onlv  known  to  be  covered  with 
immense  mrests.  The  productions  are 
grass,  wheat,  peas,  rye,  Indian  com,  bar- 
ley, and  culinary  vegetables.  The  com- 
merce has  been  progressively  increasing^ 
since  the  country  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britain.  The  exports,  in 
1769,  amounted  to  only  £163,000;  in 
1808,  to  £1,156,000.  These  consist  chief- 
ly of  lumber,  fura,  grain,  and  pot  and 
pearl  ashes ;  die  imports  of  wines,  rum, 
suear,  molasses,  coffee,  tooacco,  salt,  coals, 
ana  British  manufactures,  amounting,  in 
1808,  to  £610,000. 

Ufper  Canada  is  bounded  E.  and  S.  E. 
by  Lovrer  Canada,  S.  bv  the  U.  States, 
fifom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  St  Law- 
rence and  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes. 
New  Britain  lies  on  the  north  and  west, 
but  the  limits  are  not  well  defined,  the 
regions  on  these  borders  being  unsettled. 
Lon.  74''  to  about  96^  W. ;  lat  42°  to  about 
50»N.  The  population,  in  1783,  was  es- 
timated at  only  10,000 ;  in  1814,  at  95,000  ; 
and,  in  1826,  at  231,778.  The  countiy 
has  been  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants 
fix>m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
U.  States.  It  is  divided  into  11  districts, 
viz.,  Eastern,  Johnstown,  Midland,  New- 
castle, Home,  Niagara,  London,  Western, 
Gore,  Bathurst  and  Ottawa.  These  are 
subdivided  into  counties  and  tovniships. 
The  townships  contain,  on  an  average, 
about  61,600  acres  each ;  totals  9,694,400 
acres.  Of  these,  about  3,000,000  acres 
are  granted  in  fne  and  common  soccage, 
2,7^,828  reserved  for  the  crown  and  cler- 
gy, and  3,924,572  still  remain  to  be  grant- 
ed. The  countiy  which,  in  1818,  had 
been  laid  out  and  surveyed,  extends  about 
570  n^es  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  up  to  lake  St  Clair,  varying  from 
40  to  50  miles  in  breadth.  The  soil  con- 
sists, generally,  of  a  fine  dark  loam,  mixed 
with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.    The  whole 
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oouDtry  fuvflents  a  mtt  degree  of  mne- 
-iiMiy  an  almost  uniKMrm  WeJ,  riaiig  ooly 
afew  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
lence,  and  finely  intenected,  m  eveiy 
dinctioB,  by  numerous  streams,  some  of 
which  are  naTi^Ue.  The  productions 
are  grass,  wheat,  Indian  com,  flax,  hops, 
Sue  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  coasid* 
erably  milder  than  in  Lower  Canada. 
Farther  north,  the  country  is  covered 
with  immense  forests,  but  is  little  known, 
except  to  the  Indians.  The  principal  riv- 
en are  the  St  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Niagara, 
Trent,  Ouse,  Redstone  and  Thames.  One 
half  of  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  St  Clair, 
Huron,  Superior,  and  lake  of  the  Woods, 
is  included  m  Upper  Canada.  There  are, 
besides,  lakes  Nipiasin^  Simcoe,  St  Jo- 
seph's, &c.  The  principal  towns  are 
York,  the  capital,  Kingston,  Niagars, 
Brockville,  ^eenstown  and  Chippeway. 
The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous 
religious  denominatioit  There  are  also 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers  and  M ennonists.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-govemor 
and  a  council  of  7  members,  all  appointed 
by  the  king.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  council,  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  house 
of  assembly,  or  provincial  pariiament, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  40  members,  re- 
turned from  the  counties. 

The  French  appear  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  infbrmatign  derived 
from  Cabot's  voyage  to  North  America, 
before  any  other  nation.  We  hear  of 
their  fishing  for  cod  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland very  eariy  in  the  16th  century. 
About  1506^  one  Denys,  a  Frenchman,  is 
said  to  have  drawn  a  map  of  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
Aubert,  a  master  of  a- vessel  bekmgingto 
Dieppe,  carried  over  to  France  some  of 
the  natives  of  C.  Several  years,  however, 
passed  away  before  public  attention  was 
again  turned  to  it  In  1584,  Francis  I 
sent  four  ships,  under  Verazani,  a  Floren- 
tine, toprosecute  discoveries  in  this  coun- 
try. The  particulars  of  his  first  expedi- 
tion are  not  known.  He  returned  to 
France,  and,  the  next  year,  undertocA  a 
second,  which  appears  to  have  produced 
no  beneficial  result  On  a  third  voyage, 
he  and  all  his  company  perished.  In 
April,  1534,  James  Cartier,  of  St.  Mak>es, 
sailed,  by  comnussion  from  the  king, 
with  two  small  ahips  and  122  men,  and, 
May  IQ,  came  in  sight  of  Newfoundland ; 
but  the  earth  was  covered  with  8now,and 
great  quantities  of  ice  were  about  the 
shore.    Having  sailed  to  the  51st  degree 


of  latitiide,  in  the  vain  hope  i  , 
China,  h(S  returned  to  France 
making  a  settlement  In  the  following 
year,  M  sailed  a  second  time  from  France, 
with  three  ships,  proceeded  up  the  St 
Lawrence  300  leagues,  to  a  great  and 
swift  M;  buiU  a  fort,  and  wintered  in  the 
country.  The  French  were  well  received 
by  the  natives,  but  were  soon  infeeled 
with  the  scurvy,  of  which  disease  35  of 
their  number  died.  The  next  8prin|p, 
Cartier  returned,  with  the  remains  of  his 
crew,  to  France.  Between  1540  and  1549, 
a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  de  la  Roque,  lord 
of  Roberval,  made  an  attempt  to  foimd  a 
colony  in  C,  but  perished,  on  bis  seoood 
voyage,  with  a  mat  number  of  adventur- 
ers. At  last,  Hemy  lY  appointed  the 
marquis  de  la  Roche  lieuteBant-general 
of  C.  and  the  neidiboring  coontriesL  In 
159B,  he  landed  on  the  isle  of  SaUe, 
whic^  he  absurdly  imaipned  to  be  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  eatabushment  of  a  colo- 
ny, tnouffh  it  was  vrithout  any  port,  and 
nroduced  no  other  crop  than  bnersL  Here 
he  left  about  40  malefactors,  the  ^leaningB 
of  the  French  iails.  Afier  cnitsing,  for 
some  time,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotk, 
without  being  aUe  to  relieve  these  unfoi^ 
tunate  settlers,  he  returned  to  France. 
His  Colony  must  have  perished,  bad  not  a 
French  ship  been  wrecked  on  the  islaiid, 
finom  which  a  few  sheep  were  driven 
ariiore.  Widi  the  boards  oftheahip  the v 
erected  huts,  and,  while  the  she^  leaded, 
they  lived  upon  them,  feeding  afterwards 
upon  fish.  Their  clothes  wearing  out, 
they  made  garments  of  seal-skins»  and, 
in  this  miserable  condition,  spent  aeven 
years,  when  Henry  IV  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  home  to  France,  and,  on  seeing 
their  miserable  appearuice,  was  so  much 
moved,  that  he  forvave  them  their  of- 
fences,  and  presented  each  with  50  crowns 
to  begin  the  world  anew.  In  1600,  one 
Chauvin,  a  commaAder  in  the  French 
navy,  made  a  voyage  to  C,  fiiom  vdiich 
he  returned  with  a  profitable  cargo  of  fiuBL 
The  puUic  now  began  to  tarn  more 
attention  to  this  country.  An  aims^ 
ment  was  equipped,  and  the  eoosmsiid 

5:iven  to  Pontgran.  He  sailed  in-  1003L 
n  1608,  the  city  of  Quebec  was  fovnded, 
and  from  this  period  the  eetablialuDent 
of  a  permanent  French  cokmy  eommeiM:- 
ed.  The  settlement  vrss,  for  many  yeeura, 
in  a  feeble  condition,  and  .was  .often  in 
danger  of  being  totally  exterminated  l^ 
the  Indians.  The  French,  however,  c^mo- 
claded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  and, 
finally,  by  their  address,  obbuned  entiro 
control  over  them,  to  the  great ; 
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ittttteof  the  aetf^btripg  £ii|^  Mttle- 
mentBb  In  1686^  a  comptiy  of  Fronch 
mecchaiiCB  abtained  a  patent  Soar  the  ez- 
okiflive  inde  with  Canada.  The  next 
JotKf  an  EngliBh  expeditkn,  under  air 
bttvid  Keitht  took  pomcnoion  of  Quebec ; 
but  it  was  Bunendeved  again  to  the 
French,bythetieatirofSt.Oeiniatn^  In 
1663^  the  charter  of  the  company  of  mer- 
chanta  was  taken  awaj,  and  new  privi* 
Wee  were  gnuited,  for  40  yeiwa,  to  the 
West  India  company.  From  tbie  period, 
C.  a^ipearB  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
tranquiltity  until  1690,  when  a  bold  at- 
tempt was  made  b^  the  people  of  New 
Fjigland  to  reduce  it  to  subjection  to  the 
crown  of  Kngland,  An  annam^t  was 
equipped  ibr  this  service,  and  the  com- 
mand given  to  air  William  Phipps.  The 
eflfeotive  men,  to  the  number  ot  between 
12  and  1300,  landed  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Quebec,  and  were  fired  on  from 
the  woods  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
Having  found  the  place  too  strong  for 
them,  they  reambarked  with  wecipitation, 
and  returned  to  Boston.  The  attempt 
waa  renewed,  in  1711,  by  a  powerful 
fbree  of  Britisb  veteran  troops,  assisted  bv 
about 4000provincial8  and  Indians.  Such 
were  the  difiiculties  and  losses,  however, 
ezpetienced  in  paaang  up  the  river,  that 
the  drrifn  was  abandoned  by  the  Britirii 
offioers,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
pxovincial  troops.  C  continued  in  the 
Qcenpation  of  the  French,  without  any 
fimher  molestation,  until  the  breakinff  out 
of  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
in  1756k  Great  preparations  were  then 
made^  on  both  sides^  for  attack  and  de- 
foneeu  In  1759^  the  British  go^^emment 
foimed  the  project  of  attempting  the  con- 
qncflt  of  C.  by  three  difierent  but  simulta- 
neous attaokaL  One  division  of  the  army 
waa  to  ascend  the  St  Lawrence,  and  lay 
siece  to  Quebec  The  central  and  main 
body  vras  to  be  conducted  Agahist  Ticon- 
deioga  and  Crown  Point  The  third  was 
to  proceed  against  Niagara,  and,  aHer  the 
reduction  of  that  place,  to  descend  the 
St  Lawrence  to  Montreal  The  division 
which  asoended  the  St  Lawrence  was 
commanded  by  general  Wolfe,  and  was 
defeated  in  its  nrst  operations  by  the 
French.  The  English,  however,  finally 
obtained  possession  of  Quebec,  after  a 
nllant  resistance  on  the  pait  of  the 
French,  whose  brave  commander,  Mont- 
cafan,  had  been  killed  in  the  action^  The 
English  general  Wolfe  was  alao  killed. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  whole  province  of 
C.  was  subdued  by  the  English  forces, 
and  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by 


the  treaty  of  1703.  In  1775,  C.  was  in- 
vaded by  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  un- 
der general  Montgomery.  Montreal  was 
taken,  and  a  gallant  but  unsuccessifol  at- 
tempt was  made  on  Quebec,  in  which  the 
brave  Montgomery  was  kitted.  No  other 
attempt  was  made  on  this  province  during 
the  revolutionaiy  war.  We  have  few 
records  of  Canadian  history  from  this  pe- 
riod until  the  late  war  between  the  U. 
States  and  England.  Upper  C.  then  be- 
came the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  contest 
The  American  troops  were  unable,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  permanent  conquests, 
and  the  province  has  since  remained  sub- 
ject to  Great  Britain.  In  1885,  the  re- 
strictions upon  its  commerce,  under  which 
it  had  labored,  with  the  other  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  were  principally  removed, 
and  its  trade  has  since  greatly  increased. 

CANAiUiS;  a  Frrach  word,  signifying 
the  lowest  class  of  people.  In  the  time, 
however,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  revolution,  when  the  arrogance  of  the 
nobility  was  outraseous,  eanaSle  signified, 
vritfa  them,  all  who  were  not  noblemen. 
The  people  adopted  the  word,  during  the 
revolution,  in  contempt  of  the  nobility.  In 
this  sense.  Napoleon  said,  at  St  Helena, 
that  he  sprung  from  the  candHU ;  i.  e.,  he 
did  not  TOlong  to  the  feudal  aristocracy. 

Cahaxm  a  canal,  in  navigation,  is  an 
artificial  channel  for  transportation  by 
water.  The  first  inquiry  in  die  project 
of  such  a  work,  accordingly,  relates  to  the 
amount  of  transportation  that  will  be  ac- 
commodated by  the  route  proposed,  at 
some  given  rate,  of  tdls  (for  the  quantity 
will  be  in  some  degree  mfluenced  by  that 
rate).  If  the  project  be  a  mere  specula- 
tion, or  investment  of  capital  by  individu- 
als for  the  sake  of  income,  its  e^qiediency 
will  be  determined  by  the  net  amount  of 
annual  tolls  it  will  probably  yield ;  which 
ought,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  to  be 
equal  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  But 
the  general  utility  or  i»ublic  expediency 
c^  a  proiect  of  this  sort  is  not  determined 
wholly  by  this  mode  of  calculation ;  for, 
in  this  view,  we  must  look  at  the  indirect 
advantages,  such  as  the  increased  value 
of  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  canal,  the 
increased  profits  of  other  works  connected 
with  or  anfected  by  the  one  proposed ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  branches  of  in- 
ternal navigation  in  England,  many  of 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
subjoined  list,  are  not  very  productive 
investments,  but  doubtless  contribute 
to  the  large  income  of  the  great  lines 
of  transportation,  between  the  principal 
towns,  as  London  and  Liverpool,  by  in- 
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creasing  the  amount  of  ^oodf  that  pass 
along  those  lines*  To  determine  the 
general  pubHc  utility  of  one  of  these 
smaller  branches,  therefore,  we  must  esti- 
mate not  only  the  increased  value  which 
it  gives  to  coal  mines,  stone  quarries,  for- 
ests, &c.  on  its  borders,  but  also  its  effects 
in  enhancing  the  value  of  other  canals. 
But  a  work  of  this  sort  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  of  public  utility,  although  an  ab- 
solute income,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
restment,  can  nowhere  be  traced,  but 
only  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  some  arti- 
cle of  general  use,  by  means  of  a  diminution 
of  the  labor,  the  number  of  days'  or  hours' 
work,  necessary  to  furnish  the  article,  at 
any  place.  Thus  the  proprietors  of  the 
duke  of  Bxidgewater's  canal  are  under  ob- 
ligation to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester with  coals  at  the  rate  of  4dL  for 
140  pounds,  which  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  This  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  this  woik,  which 
should  betaken  into  the  account  in  esti- 
mating its  public  utility.  Another  bene- 
ficial consequence  of  any  great  improve- 
ment of  this  description,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  kinds,  often  is  to  promote  some 
species  of  arts :  fi>r  instance,  a  canal  may 
promote  agriculture,  horticulture,  &c.  by 
miction  or  opening  a  market  In  deter- 
mining on  any  canal  project,  then,  as  well 
as  in  estimating  its  utility,  these  various 
circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  motives,  whether  of  pub- 
lic utility  or  private  emolument,  or  a  union 
of  them  both,  being  sufficient  to  induce  to 
the  undertaking,  the  next  things  to  be  con- 
sidered are,  the  obtaininf;  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  the  particular  route  to  be 
taken,  and  the  mode  of  construction.  On 
these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
treatises  more  particulariy  relating  to  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  present  article  vrill 
be  devoted  to  a  general  account  of  some 
of  the  most  considerable  woiics  of  this 
sort  Minuteness  of  detail  and  technical 
accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  dimensions,  &c., 
cannot  be  expected  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 
The  length  of  the  canals  is  probably 
given  with  sufficient  correctness.  The 
breadth  is,  in  many  instances,  stated,  in 
the  works  to  which  a  resort  was  necessa- 
rily had,  without  distinguishing  whether 
it  was  that  of  the  bottom  or  water  line, 
and,  in  these  instances,  it  has  been  given 
as  it  was  found,  the  reader  being  \e£t  to 
reler  it  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  di- 
mensions, according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
locks,  and  other  facts  stated  respecting 
such  canals. 
Canals  of  Egtpt.    Egypt  has  been 


celebrBted  for  its  canals  fit>m  the  earliest 
periods  of  history.  The  principal  are,  the 
canal  of  ,^kxandiia,  between  that  city  and 
Rosetta  and  the  Nile ;  that  of  Je$$ifi  on 
the  western  bank  of  l^e  Nile,  and  panl- 
lei  to  it ;  and  that  of  the  Red  sea  and 
JVSe,  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
existence  of  this  last,  though  a  subject 
heretofore  of  some  discussion,  is  now 
established  beyond  doubt  It  was  begun 
by  Necho,  son  of  Psammeticus,  about  616 
D,  C,  and  the  work  was  continued  by 
Darius  Hvstaspes,  but  was  afterwards 
abandoned,  j&om  fear  of  inundating  a  great 
part  of  Egypt,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
tower  than  the  sur&ce  of  the  Red  sea. 
The  work  was,  however,  resumed,  and 
completed  near  a  century  afierwards, 
about  521  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Ptolemy  II ;  but  a  current  from  the  Red 
sea  upon  Egypt  was  prevented,  it  8eems» 
by  a  barrier  or  bank  across  the  canal;  or  a 
part  of  the  route  may  have  been  left  not 
excavated.  This  dam,  if  narrow,  might 
have  been  paoed  by  boats  on  inclined 
planes,  afler  the  Chinese  method,  or  oth- 
erwise ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  probable, 
that  boieits  did  not  pass  between  the  canal 
and  the  Red  sea,  but  that  the  cai|poes 
were  carried  by  land  across  the  interven- 
ing barrier,  or  portion  of  ground  not  exca- 
vated, and  reshipped.  Herodotus  says 
this  canal  was  of  4  days^  navigation,  and 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  4  vessels  to  pass 
abreast  Strabo  says  it  was  100  cubits  wide, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  for  large  veasels.  Tlie 
breadth  would  probably  vanr  very  much, 
as  does  that  of  the  canal  of  Alexandria ; 
for  if  it  was  made,  for  any  considerable 
part  of  the  distance,  b^  embanking,  instead 
of  excavating,  additKmal  breadK  might 
be  given  without  increasing  the  expense  of 
construction ;  and,  if  navigated  by  sailing- 
vessels,  like  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  the 
additional  breadth  would  be  convenient, 
though  not  maintained  through  the  whole 
route. — ^The  ixmaL  qf  Jewuf  leaves  the 
Rosetta  outlet  of  the  Nile,  near  Rha- 
meneh,  passes  a  Uttle  south  of  Demanhour 
(the  ancient  HermonoUs  parva)y  and  thence 
by  the  north-east  snore  of  the  lake  Maieo- 
tis,  to  Alexandria.  Two  branches  pass 
off  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  one  in 
a  southwardly,  which  communicates  with 
the  lake  Mareotis.  This  canal  is  navi- 
gated by  sailing-vessels,  being,  in  most 
parts,  of  a  convenient  breadSi  for  this 
purpose,  though,  at  its  entrance  from  the 
Nile  by  its  new  channel,  it  is  only  19^^  feet 
wide.  The  old  entrance,  a  little  noith  of 
the  new,  is  not  used,  on  account  of  the 
height  c^  the  banks,  which  intercept  the 
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AlbnrMidi^  at  tke  Tillage  of  Leme- 
dia^kqmadB  to  the  brettdth  of  about  55 
wid%  and  keeps  this  breadth  for  S| 
ioag^^^i^  when  the  banks  ere  13  feel 
abi^e  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  10 
above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground.  Passing 
over  3  leagues  more,  towards  Alexandria 
to  Gabel,  the  breadth  is  contraeled  to  331 
yards.  It  eontinues  of  about  this  breadth 
ibr  4  leagues,  and  is  ^efy  re||alaE.  Be- 
yond Leloha,  it  widens,  wymg  in  the 
first  half  league  from  109  to  378  yards  in 
breadth.  Near  Beda,  it  is  55  yaras  wide, 
and  the  banks  33  feet  high.  Passing  on 
towards  Alexandria,  the  countiy  sinks  by 
degrees,  until  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is 
on  a  level  with  the  adjacent  territory,  and 
then  rises  above  it,  the  canal  beinc  here 
fonned  by  embankments ;  but,  for  a  league 
before  aniving  at  Alexandria,  the  ground 
rises  again,  so  that  the  canal  is  here  formed 
by  an  excavation  in  the  ground.  It  passes 
veiy  near  the  lake  Aboukir,  on  the  kft,  in 
the  course  we  have  been  following,  and 
is  sepmted  from  it,  near  the  western  ex- 
trsDUly  of  die  lake,  only  by  a  wall  about 
30  feet  in  thickness.^The  water  must 
rise  13  feet  above  the  lowest  state  of  the 
Nile  to  enter  the  Mixandria  canal ;  and, 
at  high  vrater  in  the  Nile,  the  water  in 
the  canal  is  about  3  feet  deep  on  an 
average.  The  distance,  in  a  straight  line, 
from  Rhameneh  to  Alexandria,  is  about 
15  leaffues,  but  by  the  course  of  the  canal, 
30.  The  navigation  of  this  canal  con- 
tinues only  about  30  or  35  days  in  the 
year,  during  the  bluest  water  of  the  Nile. 
The  French,  when  m  Egypt,  were  enabled 
to  navigate  this  canal  for  six  weeks  by 
dearinc  away  about  18  inches  of  mud 
near  Bhameneh,  at  the  eastern  extremity. 
Hub  canal,  which  now  passes  through 
ruins  and  deserts,  and  is  navigable  for  on- 
ly a  few  days  of  the  year,  was,  as  late  as 
the  14th  century,  bordered  by  a  weakby 
and  populous  territory,  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  Koman  and  Greek  empires,  was 
the  channel  of  an  extensive  trani^MMrtation. 
Canals  op  China.  The  Chinese  seem 
to  have  a  more  extensive  inland  canal 
navigation  than  any  other  nation,  if  not 
gneater  than  that  of  all  other  nations. 
The  general  course  of  the  rivers  is  from 
west  to  east,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Yani^tse,  or  itiang-keo,  to  the  south, 
the  couise  of  which  is  said  to  be  3000 
mUeSi  and  its  breadth  34  miles  at  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles  fiom  its  mouth ;  and 
the  Ydttow  river,  to  the  northward,  which 
is  represented  to  be  still  fonger.  These 
two  rivers  empdr  into  the  sea,  vrithin  100 
milsa  of  each  other,  though  they  are  mors 
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than  1000  miles  mfmxt  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  artificial  chamels  of  navi- 
gation pass  in  a  northeriy  and  southerly 
direction  screes  the  territory  bring  between 
the  natural  streams,  thus  making  lines  of 
communicatk>n  between  these  principal 
rivers  and  their  various  branches,  which 
fi)rm  the  natural  channels  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  essteriy  and  westeriy  direction. 
As  these  canals  pass  over  the  summits  of 
the  intermediate  territories  between  the 
great  streams,  the  different  parts  of  the 
canals  must  be  upon  different  levels,  and 
there  must,  accordingly,  be  some  means 
for  boats  to  pass  fi!om  one  level  to  anoth- 
er, which  they  do  mostly  by  means  of 
inclined  planes  and  rollers,  over  which 
they  are  orawn  by  men.  Hie  ascent  and 
descent,  at  some  of  these  planes,  is  15  feet 
The  banks  of  the  canals  are,  in  many 
instances,  lined  with  fireestmie,  and  con- 
tain sluices  to  let  the  water  off*  for  irrigat- 
ing the  country  and  supplying  the  towns ; 
and  in  many  parts,  also,  theyare  beautifolly 
ornamented  with  trees.  The  barque  in 
which  Le  Compte  pessed  fit>m  Nimpo  on 
a  canal,  was  70  feet  long  and  16  feet 
broad.  The  management,  repairs  and 
extenrion  of  the  canals  is  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  empire,  and  the  description  and  his- 
tory or  these  works  is  saia  to  occupy  40 
volumes ;  which  does  not,  however,  give 
us  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of 
these  records,  as  we  are  not  told  the  size 
of  these  volumes.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  works  have  been  in  ope- 
ration about  3000  years,  having  been 
completed  80  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  and,  about  A.  D.  605,  it  is  said  there 
were  completed  in  the  empire  1600 
leagues  of  canal. — ^The  hnverial  cmud^ 
and  the  continuation  of  the  fme  of  trans- 
portation between  Pekin  and  Canton,  of 
which  that  forms  a  part,  is  most  frequent- 
ly spoken  oC  though  the  distance  of  the 
whole  route  is  variously  stated.  Malte- 
Brun,  in  his  Geography,  states  it  at  1660 
miles,  but  it  is  stated  by  others  at  030. 
The  navigation  over  this  route  occumes 
about  3  months.  The  part  of  this  line 
called  the  hnperial  canal  is  said  to  be 
about  500  miles  in  length  fivm  the  vicini^ 
of  Pekin  to  the  Yellow  river,  which  it 
meets  about  35  leagues  fiom  the  sea,  where 
the  river  is  about  a  mile  wide  and  9  or  10 
feet  deep.  This  canalis  called  the  ^nperio/, 
fit>m  its  being  navigated  only  by  the  em- 
peror's bofOs,  which  Le  Compte  estimates 
at  1000,  of  100  tons  burthen  each.  Be- 
tween the  Yellow  river  and  Canton,  the 
navigation  is  intejcrupted,  for  about  80 
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miles,  by  a  mountainous  district,  causing  a 
portf^i^  of  that  distance. 

Canai.8  or  Italy.  In  ancient  Italy, 
besides  the  canal  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
intended  as  a  drain,  and  used  also  for  navi- 

fition,  the  region  about  the  mouths  of  the 
o  was  intersected  by  the  fossa  Augusiij 
fossa  PkUistinay  and  numerous  other 
canals.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  great 
improvement,  in  modem  canals,  over  the 
ancient  and  those  of  China,  was  first  in- 
troduced, in  1481,  by  the  construction  of 
locks  and  sluices  to  pass  boats  from  one 
level  to  another.  It  was  the  invention  of 
two  engineers  of  Viterbo,  brothers,  whose 
names  have  not  been  handed  down. 
This  improvement  was  soon  after  adopted 
in  the  Milanese  territory,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  famous 
painter,  who  was  also  celebrated  as  an 
engineer.  Inland  navigation  became  so 
important,  that  the  Itidian  governments 
paid  great  attention  to  it,  and  enacted 
many  regulations  on  the  subject,  and  nu- 
merous treatises  were  published  on  the 
construction  of  locks  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing and  managinj^  canals.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  pnncipal  canals  of  modem 
Italy.  The  Jvainglio  Grandcj  between 
Milan  and  the  river  Tesino,  15  miles  in 
length,  130  French  feet  broad  at  the  sur- 
face, and  46  at  the  bottom.  It  was  ex- 
tended to  Milan  in  1257,  and  enlarged,  in 
1269,  with  a  branch  of  about  11  miles  in 
length,  fh>m  Abiato  southward.  The  Mar- 
tesena  canal  branches  off  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adda,  near  Concessa  (ancient 
TVizzo);  is  24  miles  in  length  and  33 
feet  in  breadtli,  and  is  raised,  in  some 
places,  by  walls  and  embankments,  110 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  1497, 
5  locks  were  introduced  into  this  canal. 
The  great  canal  of  Tksino  terminates  at 
Milan.  The  Muzza  canal  is  drawn  also 
from  the  river  Adda,  near  Cassano,  and 
re-enters  the  river  at  Castiglione,  40  miles 
distant.— In  Piedmont  are  the  JVaviglio 
tPFniOy  38  miles  in  length,  uniting  the 
Dora  Baltea  and  the  Sessia,  with  a  branch 
of  13  miles,  to  the  Gardena  river  ;  and  a 
canal  of  27  miles  from  Dora  Baltea,  a  little 
above  the  falls  of  the  Po,  which,  passing  Tri- 
ne, unites  with  the  Po  4  miles  below  Casal. 
These  2  canals  are  parallel  to  the  Po,  and 
substitutes  for  it.  There  are  3  other  short 
canals  in  this  territory. — ^In  the  duchy  of 
Mantua  is  the  fossa  Puszola,  15  miles  m 
lensth,  fiiom  the  Mincio  to  the  Tartaro, 
and  the  canal  of  St.  Geoive,  7  miles  long, 
branching  to  the  lake  of  Mantua;  also 
the  Montanaroj  8  miles  fi^m  the  same 
lake  to  the  Po,  at  Borgo  Fute  ;  the  fossa 


Maestroj  5  miles  from  Ozoma  to  the  cmud 
Montamaro ;  and  the  Fhssero,  from  the  Mm- 
cio,  7  milee^^ — ^In  the  duehn  ofModena  is  a 
canal  16  miles  in  length,  from  decchia  by 
Modena  to  Panaro,  which  has  seveial 
branches,  one  5  miles  long. — In  the  papal 
terrUory  is  the  fossa  Rangone,  parallel  to  the 
Panaro,  from  which  a  branch  passes  off  by 
Conte  to  Po  Mort  or  Po  di  Jerana,  and  the 
canalDi  (Ho^wmniA/tgineleSj^  miles  long. 
From  Boloena  to  Ferreura  is  the  caned  Si 
ATaviglioj  24  miles  long^  and  terminating 
in  the  ffreat  marshes. — There  are,  bemdes, 
many  uiort  branches  of  th^  canals,  already 
mentioned,  as  well  as  locks  and  channels 
for  passing  rapids  in  the  navigable  rivers. 

CTanals  op  Russia*  The  canals  of  Rus- 
sia began  with  Peter  the  Great,  who  had 
observed  their  useful  efiects  in  Holland. 
He  commenced  three.  The  canal  of  Lado- 
fiti,  begun  by  him  A.  D.  1718,  and  finiahed 
By  the  empress  Anne,  is  67^  miles  lonf, 
from  the  V  oik  to  the  Neva,  70  feet  broad, 
and  the  water  7  feet  deep  in  summer,  and 
10  in  winter. — ^The  canal  of  Fishnei-  VoU>- 
sholk,  completed  under  Peter  the  Great, 
but  much  improved,  afterwards,  by  Cath- 
arine, forms  a  communication,  by  water, 
between  Astracan  and  Petersbuiv,  or 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Bahic, 
which  is  effected,  as  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  map,  by  passing  from  the 
Caspian  up  the  Wolga,  then  turning  into 
the  river  Ivertza ;  leaving  which,  the  ca- 
nal passes  over  to  the  river  Schlina, 
which  flows  towards  the  Baltic  into  the 
lake  Martina,  from  which  flows  the  river 
Mista,  which,  afler  a  course  of  234  miles, 
discharges  itself  into  lake  Ilmen,  from 
which  issues  the  Volk,  that  runs  130 
miles,  and  empties  into  the  lake  Ladoga, 
which  again  gives  rise  to  the  Neva,  that 
discharges  itself  into  the  Baltic  at  Peters- 
burg; so  that  these  three  rivers  are,  in 
fact,  the  same  stream,  passing  through 
three  lakes  in  its  course.  It  is  said  that 
3485  barques  have  passed  through  this  ca- 
nal in  one  year. — There  are  many  other  ca- 
nals in  Russia,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  describe.  The  canals  and  rivers  supply 
the  channels  of  a  veiy  extensive  innuid 
navigation  in  Russia :  so  that  goods  may  be 
transported,  by  rivers  and  canals,  fimn  the 
frontiers  of  China  to  Peteraburg,  a  distance 
of  4472  miles;  and  the  line  of  navigation 
from  Astracan  to  that  capital  is  1434  miles. 

Can AiiS  OF  Sweden.  Canals  were  eariy 
opened  in  Sweden,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  inland  navigation  has  always  been 
a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  govern- 
ment. Among  the  modem  canals  of  this 
country  is  that  of  StromsholMj  60  nuks 
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long,  the  descent  396  feet,  tbe  number  of 
locks  25,  breadth  18  feet,  and  depth  4  feet 
4  inches. — ^The  Emdac  canal  and  the 
GMa  canal,  intended  to  open  a  commu- 
nication between  the  lake  Wenner  and 
the  Baltic,  have  been  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  EnffUsh  engi- 
neer Mr.  Telford.— The  canal  of  Trd- 
hatla  makes  a  navigable  channel  round 
the  rapids  of  Trolhatta,  in  the  river  Gotha, 
consisting  of  successive  cascades,  one  of 
60  feet  in  heiffht,  and,  in  all,  114  feet,  and 
situated  N.  E.  of  Gothenburg,  about  45 
miles.  The  project  of  constructing  works, 
by  which  to  pass  these  rapids,  was  long 
contemplated,  and  finally  accomphshed 
in  1800.  These  rapids  interrupted  the 
navigation  of  the  Gotha  for  about  two 
miles ;  and  the  difficulty  of  making  a  ca- 
nal past  them  was  owin^  to  the  banks 
being  bold  and  rocky,  as  is  usual  at  falls 
of  such  extent.  They  are  now  passed  by 
nine  locks,  mostly  excavated  out  of  solid 
rock.  This  is  considered  a  gigantic  work, 
and  was  executed  by  a  private  company, 
to  their  own  emolument,  as  well  as  the 
pubhc  benefit 

Caitals  of  Denmark.  The  j^rincipal 
canal  in  this  country  is  that  of  KeU,  which 
commences  about  3  miles  north  of  Keil, 
and  passes  20i  miles  across  the  duchy  of 
Holstein  to  the  river  Eydar,  which,  run- 
ning by  Rendsburg,  falls  into  the  German 
ocean  at  Tonningen.  The  Keil  canal  thus 
opens  a  communication  between  the  two 
seas.  It  vras  begun  in  1777,  and  com- 
pleted in  1785 ;  is  100  feet  broad  at  tbe 
top,  57  at  the  bottom,  and  the  least  depth 
of  water  is  10  feet.  The  descent  mm 
the  summit  towards  the  Baltic  is  $25^  feet, 
and  towards  the  German  ocean  23  feet. 
It  has  6  locks. 

Canals  of  Holland.  This  country, 
it  is  well  knovirn,  is  intersected,  in  all  direc- 
tions, by  canals,  which  serve  for  naviga- 
tion in  summer,  and  roads  of  ice  in  winter. 
The  surfece  of  the  water,  in  many  of 
these  canals,  is  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country;  the  lands  of  which 
are  drained  by  pumping  the  water  up  into 
the  canals ;  for  which  purpose  numerous 
windmiUs  are  scattered  about  the  country, 
and  kept  in  operation.  (For  the  ^reat 
ship  canal  finom  Amsterdam  to  Niewe 
Diep,  see  Jtmsterdam,) 

Canals  of  Germany.  The  improve- 
ment of  inhmd  navigation  in  Germany  has 
been  obstructed  by  me  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory into  numerous  small  jurisdictions, 
which  are,  in  many  respects,  independent 
•f  each  odier. — The  canal  between  Vienna 
and  Mustadt  is  40  miles  in  letigth ;  and 


that  of  fVaneis,  completed  in  1808,  be^ 
tween  the  Danube  and  Jeysse,  is  of  the 
same  length,  and  has  3  lock& — ^In  Prusna 
are  the  canals  of  SUckidtz,  Planer^  Pots- 
dam,  FSnaw,  MMtoh,  Fnderic  WWioMj 
and  the  Bnmberg,  This  last  was  con- 
structed under  Frederic  the  Great,  Inr  the 
engineer  Breekenhaaff.  It  is  16  miles  in 
lensth,  has  a  descent  of  67  feet,  and  9 
k>cks.    (See  fh«M  Coroltna.) 

Canals  of  Spain.  Spain  has  done  al- 
most nothing  towards  improving  its  inter- 
nal naviffation.  Some  canals  have  been 
projected,  but  only  a  part  of  the  Arag^n 
canal  has  been  completed,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  canal,  both  commencing  at 
Navarre.  Though  this  partial  execution 
of  the  projected  navigation  has  had  a 
sensible  efiect  in  promoting  the  populous- 
ness,  fertility  and  weahh  of  the  neighbor- 
ing territory,  the  work  stands  still;  and 
there  seems  to  be  litde  prospect  of  the 
completion  of  the  project 

Canals  of  France.  The  canals  of 
France,  next  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
are  the  most  important  in  Europe,  in 
respect  to  their  extent  and  the  difilculties 
overcome  in  their  construction.  The 
whole  lenffth  of  canal  navigation  in 
France  is  a£out  900  miles,  or  u)out  one 
third  part  of  that  of  Great  Britain.— Cento/ 
of  Bnan,  The  first  important  work  of 
this  kind,  constructed  in  France,  was  the 
canal  of  Briare,  called,  also,  that  of  the 
Loire  and  Seine,  because  its  object  was 
to  connect  those  two  rivers.  It  was  37 
years  in  execution,  being  begun  in  1605, 
durinff  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  and  com- 
pleted in  1642.  It  is  34^  miles  in  length. 
From  the  Loire,  about  a  mile  fi!ora  Briare, 
it  ascends  along  the  river  Frezee,  by  Ou- 
zonne  and  Rognv,  where  are  7  locks ;  then 
by  Chatillon  and  Montargis,  and,  near  Ce- 
pay,  meets  the  river  Loing,  which  fells 
mto  the  Seine.  The  locks  of  this  canal, 
40  or  4d  in  number,  were  the  first  exe- 
cuted in  France.  They  vary  finom  124 
to  164^  feet  in  length,  and  firom  5  feet  4 
inches  to  more  ti^n  13  feet  in  lift,  and 
are,  according  to  some  authorities,  14  feet 
5  inches,  or,  according  to  others,  15^^^ 
feet,  in  breadth.  The  Dottom  of  the  canal 
is  25^1^  wide.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
principally  by  lakes ;  one  of  the  feeders^ 
that  of  Pnv^,  is  12  miles  in  lenftlh.  The 
cost  of  this  canal  is  estimated  at  30,000,000 
firanoB,  or  about  $3,700,000,  which,  con- 
sidering the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  is  neariy  eaual  to  that  of  the  Erie 
canal  of  New  York.  It  is  important  for 
the  supplv  of  provisions  to  Paris.— The 
canal  Ou  Midij  or  Languedoc  cotiol,  makea 
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a  eommunicatkui  between  the  M editem- 
aean.  at  tfie  e^jr  of  Oette,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Saronne,  pass- 
log  thzough  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
aM  ia  supplied  fay  the  riyeis  Garonne  and 
Giroode,  and  thieir  tributariea  It  was 
undertaken  ki  1664,  22  years  after  that 
of  Briare  was  oonu>leted,  and  finished  in 
1680 ;  being  148  Enfflish  miles  in  length, 
firom  the  coast  of  tne  Mediterranean  to 
Toulouse,  where  it  meets  the  Garonne ; 
64  feet  wide  at  the  surfiiee  of  the  water, 
and  34  or  35  leet  at  the  bottom ;  rising,  at 
die  summit,  200  metres,  or  about  640  feet, 
above  tide-water,  and  having  114  locks, 
varying  in  lift  from  4  to  12  feet,  and  nav- 
igated by  boats  85  feet  long,  and  firom 
17  to  19  broad,  dnwiag  5  feet  4  inches 
of  water,  and  of  100  tons  burthen.  The 
reservoir  of  St.  Fenol  is  situated  at  the 
snmmit-le  val,  where  a  body  of  water  more 
than  five  French  leagues  in  lenath  is  ac- 
cumulated, fer  the  supply  of  the  cand, 
fiom  the  streams  fiiUing  ftom  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  'Aiis  reservoir  and 
the  basins  at  Castelnaudary  cover  585 
acres.  The  canal  passes  under  a  moun- 
taiaat  Beziers,  by  a  tunnel  of  720  feet 
in  lengthy  lined  throughout  with  ftee- 
stone — a  kind  of  construction  novel  at  the 
time  when  the  canal  was  made,  though 
now  common.  The  canal  is  crossed  by 
92  road-bridges,  and  has  55  aqueduct 
bridaes.  It  was  completed  under  Louis 
XIV,  under  the  direction  of  Fmn^ois 
Andfeoesi,  as  ennneen  It  is  estimated 
to  have  cost  33,(^0,000  fiancs,  or  about 
$6,160,000;  in  comparing  which  with 
the  cost  of  similar  works  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  States^  allowance  must,  as 
above  suggested,  be  made  ibr  the  diflR^r- 
ence  in  the  value  of  money,  the  same 
nominal  cost,  in  France,  bemg  a  much 
mater  actual  cost,  in  thiiB  comparison.^ — 
The  canal  of  Oriean$  was  the  next  in 
order  of  time,  having  been  begun  in  1675, 
and  completed  in  1692,  12  years  idler 
that  of  Languedoc  It  branches  fix>m  the 
Loire^  near  to  Orieans,  36  miles  below 
the  i^ace  where  the  canal  of  Briare  meets 
that  river,  and  joins  the  canal  of  Briare  at 
Montaigis,  being  45  miles  long.  One 
olnect  of  its  construction  was  to  save  the 
difficult  navigation  en  the  Loire,  between 
Orieans  and  the  junction  of  the  canal  of 
Briare  with  that  river,  and  to  open  a 
shorter  route  of  communicatioh  between 
the  Lower  Lohfe  and  Paris.  It  has  28 
locks,  vaiying  firom  136^  to  1771  feet  in 
leBffth,  and  of  lifts  fix>m  5  feet  4  inches  to 
12  leet  7  inohes.  From  the  Lone  to  the 
the  ascent  is  96  feet  2  inehes. 


The  breadth  is  fitm  25  feet  7  ioebea  to 
32  feet,  at  the  surftuce  of  the  vrater,  and 
the  depth  firnn  4)  feet,  when  ftiH,  to  9 
fiset,  wnen  lowest  The  boats  are  fimn 
96  to  1€8  feet  k>ng,  and  13  feet  10  inches 
broad.  The  expense  of  its  construdioo 
is  stated  at  8,000,000  fiancs,  or  about 
$1,500,000.— The  camd  qf  Loing  is  a 
continuation  of  the  navigation  of  that  of 
Orieans,  and  the  northern  part  of  that  of 
Briare,  commencing  fi!om  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  of  Briare,  and  extending 
to  the  river  Smne,  terminating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fontainebleau.  It  was 
completed  in  1723,  is  33  miles  long,  44 
feet  broad  at  the  surfiice,  34  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  fitmi  4  to  5  feet  deep.  The 
towing  path,  on  each  side,  is  6  feet  5 
inches  broad,  outside  of  which,  on  each 
side,  is  an  embankment,  like  the  lev^ef  on 
the  Mississippi,  or  the  dvkes  of  HoHand, 
3  feet  high,  19  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 
12  feet  9  inches  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the 
WBtera  fi^m  overfiowin^  durimr  floods. 
The  whole  descent  is  136  feet  o  inches, 
divided  amonff  21  locki^  which  vanr  in 
lift  fit>m  4  to  7  feet,  and  in  breadth  mm 
15i  to  16.  The  cost  issUited  at  2,500,000 
fiimcs,  or  about  $466,000.  It  was  con- 
structed id[)out  the  same  time  with  the 
canal  of  Orieans. — ^The  canoi  of  Uu  cen- 
tre, called,  also,  that  of  Charclois,  and 
likewise  a  branch  of  the  '^  Grand  Navi^- 
tion,''  completed  in  1791,  leaves  the  Louie 
at  Digoin,  Mows  the  banks  of  the  Arran, 
then  the  left  bank  of  the  Bourbonne,  and 
Msses  by  Parce,  Genelard,  Aire  and 
Blauzey,  to  the  lakes  of  Monschamin  and 
Long-pendu,  which  form  the  summit- 
level,  the  rise  being  240  feet,  by  30  locks, 
in  6300  metres.  The  summit-level  is  a 
distance  of  3940  metres,  whence  the  ca- 
nal descends,  by  the  river  Dheune,  to  St 
Julian,  where  it  crosses  that  river,  and 
passes  along  the  right  bank  by  St  Benain, 
St  Leger  and  St  Gilles,  to  Chagny, 
leaves  the  valley  of  the  Dheune,  and 
crosses  towards  tne  river  Halia,  which  it 
follows  to  its  junction  with  the  Soane  at 
Chalons,  the  descent  fix)m  the  summit 
being  400  feet  by  50  locks,  in  a  distance 
of  47,000  metres ;  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  beins  about  71  miles,  the  breadth, 
at  the  surfece  of  the  water,  48  feet,  at  the 
bottom  30  feet,  the  depth  of  the  water 
51  feet,  the  length  of  each  lock  100  fiset, 
and  its  breadth  16.  The  cost  of  this  canal 
is  stated  at  11,000,000  finncs,  or  about 
$2,060,000.— The  caiud  t^  St.  qumtm 
unites  the  Scheldt  with  the  canal  of 
Flanders.  It  was  projected,  in  1797,  by 
the  militaiy  engineer  Devieq,  but  not 
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constructed  until  1810.  The  original 
plan,  which  has  been  very  nearly  fol- 
lowed, was  to  proceed  from  Maquincoim, 
near  the  Scheldt,  to  mount  St  Martin, 
there  pass  through  a  tunnel  3440  toises, 
or  a  little  more  man  3}  miles,  long ;  then 
follow  the  valley  of  Bellinglise  and  Haut 
Court  to  the  heights  of  Tronquoy :  there 
pass  through  a  tunnel  700  toises,  a  little 
more  than  |  of  a  mile,  in  length,  coming 
out  at  Ledin ;  making  the  distance  of  the 
summit-level  7090  toises,  or  a  little  over  8 
miles,  of  which  2950  are  open,  and  4140, 
or  more  than  4^  miles,  subterraneous. 
The  lenA[th  of  this  canal  is  28  miles ;  in 
the  rise  from  St  Quintin  to  the  summit- 
level,  there  are  5  locks,  and  in  the 
descent  to  Cambray,  17.  The  cost  -is 
stated  at  12,000,000  francs,  or  about 
$2,250,000.— Besides  the  above  canals, 
42  others  are  enumerated  in  the  Efuy^ 
chpidU  Modeme^  as  completed,  or  m 
the  course  of  construction,  in  France,  in 
1825. 

Carals  of  Great  Britain.  The 
English  were  a  century  after  the  French 
in  commencing  the  construction  of  canals 
upon  a  large  scale.  The  first  considera- 
ble work  of  this  description  was  the  San- 
key  canal,  for  which  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  in  1755 ;  the  object  of  the 
act  being  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  Sankey  orook ;  which  plan  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  a  separate 
canal  of  12  miles  in  length.  While  the 
work  on  this  canal  was  in  progress,  in 
1758,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament  for  making  Worsley 


brook  navigable  irom  Worsley  mill  to  the  . 
river  IrwelT,  for  the  puipose  of  facilitating 
the  transportation  or  coals  finom  his  estate 
to  Manchester;  but,  seeinc  the  advan- 
ta^s  of  still-water  navigation  over  that 
of  a  river,  be  conceived  the  project  of  a 
canal  over  dry  land,  passinff  tne  river  Ir- 
well  by  an  aqueduct,  and  thus  making  a 
communication  between  his  coal-mines 
and  the  town  of  Manchester  on  one  level. 
The  plan  was  subseauently  extended,  and 
the  duke,  who  lived  14  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  execution  of  his 
project  (he  died  in  177^  at  the  age  of  56), 
devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the 
execution  of  his  ^reat  work,  wi^  the 
assistance  of  an  en|pneer  distinguished  for 
his  genius.  He  diverted  all  his  resources 
into  this  channel,  and,  to  enlarge  his 
means  for  the  undertakins,  he  limited  his 
personal  expenses  to  £400  a  year,  and  is 
even  supposed  to  have  shortened  his  lifi» 
in  consequence  of  the  toils  and  anxiety 
attendant  upon  so  arduous  an  enterprise. 
It  was  a  grand  project,  worth^r  of  the  sac- 
rifices he  made  to  it  And  it  is  a  stupen- 
dous monument,  whereby  his  memory  is 
associated  with  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  England.  The  works  were  protected 
by  the  celebrated  engineer  John  Brind- 
ley,  and  executed  under  his  direction,  and 
constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  genius 
and  skill 

The  following  are  the  principal  canals 
in  Great  Britain.  ( Originalbf  denotes  the 
first  assumed  cost  per  share,  where  tha 
actual  cost  is  not  ascertained.) 


Aberdare, 


Aberdeenshire, 
Andover,  .  .  . 


Ashby-de-Ia- 
Zouch, 


II 


1793 


1805 
1790 


1805 


7i 


19 
22i 


401 


mftdmndiaei. 


To*mL    r^Ailcu 


40 


170 
177 


224 


5.5 


8.8 

7.8 


5.6 


20 


3i 


From  Glamorsanshire  to  Aber- 
nant.  Length  ofthe  boats,  12  feet ; 
breadth,  5.  Number  of  shares,  221  ^ 
orinnally,  £100 ;  value  in  1824,  £25. 
From  Aberdeen  harbor  to  Don 
river,  at  Inveraiy  bridge ;  17  locks. 
From  Southampton  water  to  An- 
dover ;  has  been  partially  abandon- 
ed. Number  of  shares,  350 ;  ori- 
ginally, £100 ;  value  in  1824,  £5. 

From  the  Coventiy  canal,  at 
Marston  bridge,  to  an  iron  railway^ 
Similes  lone,  at  TicknaH  The  first 
30  miles  are  level,  forming,  with  the 
Coventry  and  Oxford  canal,  a  level 
of  73  miles,  without  including  the  branches.  It  has  tunnels  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  and 
Snareton  (the  length  of  the  two  is  700  yards),  and  an  iron  railway,  6  miles  in  len(^» 
to  the  Cloudshill  mines.  It  has  2  aqueduct  bridges.  At  Boothoipe,  a  steam-engme 
is  erected,  to  convey  the  water  to  a  feeder  for  the  sunmiit-level.  Number  of  shares,. 
1482 ;  cost,  £113 ;  price  in  1824,  £20. 
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AfhtoD-under- 
lin^  or  Man- 
chester and 
OklbanMaid 
branches, 

Baniasleyand? 
branches,     y 


Basingstoke^ 


KnoiDgham, 


Birmingham  \ 
and  Fazeley,  { 


Brecknock 

and 
Abergavenny, 


Bridgewater, 


IS 


1797 


179^ 


1790 


1778 


1790 


1776 


1758 


3 


18 


18 


87 


m 


m 


33 


40 


7}lfmad4 


TktoL  rft^ih. 


152 


190 


195 


904 


948 


83 


84 


&7 


5^ 


9.or 


15 


9 


9 


33-15 


40 


30 


41 


From  Rochdale  canal,  at  Man- 
cheater,  (o  Huddenfield,  at  Duck- 
enfield;  has  3  aqueduct  bridges; 
boats  of  95  tons  burdien.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  1760 ;  average  cost. 
£97  18t. ;  price  in  1894,  £15a 

From  river  Cakler,below  Wake- 
field, to  Bamby  bridge ;  has  1  aqua- 
duct  bridge  and  90  k>ckB.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  790;  co6t»  £100; 
price  in  1894,  £915^ 

From  Wye  to  Basingatoke ;  has 
79  bridges  and  99  k>cka.  Number 
of  8baM,1650;  coat,  £100;  pries 
inl894,£&  The Tinais branch  is 
5i  miles  in  lencth.  The  boats  aie 
of45tonsburt£eiL  It  haa  a  tunnel 
off  mile. 

Conmiences  in  the  Birmingham 
and  Stafibrdshire  canal,  and  terau- 
natea  in  the  Birmingham  and  Faae- 
fey  canal  The  boats  are  70  feet 
long  and  7  wide,  and  of  99  tons 
burthen.  Number  of  shares^  4000; 
originally  £140;  price  in  1894, 
£315^  The  tonnage  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed HiL  per  mikb 

From  tne  Coventry  canal^  at 
Whittington  brook,  to  Binning- 
ham  canal,  at  Farmer'a  bridge; 
has  44  kicks;  boats  99  tons  Imr- 
then. 

From  the  Monmouthahira  caaal 
toB^recon.  There  is,  al  Abergaven- 
ny, an  iron  railway  a  mile  in  len^ ; 
at  Wain  Dew  another  4|  nules, 
and  at  Llangioiney  another  1| 
mile.  It  h^  a  tunnel  of  99Q 
vard%  and  3  aqueduct  bridflea^ 
Number  of  ahares,  958;  originuhr, 
£150;  price  in  1894,  £100. 

From  the  tide-way  of  the  Mer- 
aey,  at  RuncomOap ;  and  at  Long- 
ford brid^  divides  into  9  branches, 
one  termmating  at  Manchester,  the 
other  at  Pennington,  near  the  town  of  Leigh.  l%e  whole  lockage  is  the  83  feet  at 
the  Mersey,  in  rising  fixxn  tide-water,  by  10  ^oda.  This  canal,  with  apart  of  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  canal  connected  with  it,  makes  a  level  of  70  miles,  30  of  which 
are  on  this  canaL  Mr.  Caiy  states  that  there  are  about  16  miles  of  canal  under 
ground  witbin  the  meunUiins  al  Wonsley.  It  has  3  principal  aqueduct  bri^sea, 
and  several  smaller  onea  Arched  branchea  pass  off  fix>m  it  at  conaiderme 
distances,  under  the  town  of  Manchester,  from  one  of  which  coals  axe  hoisted 
up  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  which  the  proprietors,  successors  to  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater,  are  bound  to  furnish  them  at  4dL  fer  140  Iba. — an  advantage  to  whicli 
much  of  the  prosperitr  of  that  town  has  been  attributed.  The  embankment  ov«r 
Stratford  meadows  is  900  yards  long,  17  feet  high,  and  119  feet  wide  at  the  base ; 
^^  B«oa  bridge  i.  aOO  yia.  loog  .a*  40  feet  high.    Tb.   .««««.  ia 
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Bristol  and? 
Taunton,  S 


BonrowBtonnesB, 

Oaifltor, 

Caldonand? 
Uttoxeter,  \ 
Caledonian,  .  . 


nr 

Kl 

I 

1 

1VM»L 

P^aOli. 

41 

1790 
1793 

! 

7 
9 

96 

ia6 

48 

18S2 

m 

190i» 

8.6 

40  botSO 

From  Taunton  badge  to  tin 
sioirth  of  tfM  A'^n,  below  Briatol. 
Ttie  operations  on  this  canal  were 
at  a  stand  in  1824. 


From  Aneholme  to  Caistor. 
A  bnneh  of  tke  Grand  Trunk 
canal,  terminating  at  Uttoxeter. 

This  stupendous  canal  passes 
through  a  cnain  of  lakes,  or  loehsy 
and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea;  and, 
by  making  31}  miles  of  canal,  and  deepening  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Lochy  and  Oich, 
and  dredging  to  deepen  a  part  of  Loch  Ness  (in  the  whole  a  distance  of  4|  miles, 
making  the  total  length  of  excavation  25  miles,  with  a  lockage,  up  and  down,  of  190 
feet),  an  interior  navigation  of  250  miles  is  opened  across  ifae  central  part  of  Scotland, 
fit>m  the  Murray  Firut,  on  the  eastern  coast,  lo  Centre,  on  the  western,  and  about 
opposite  to  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland ;  being  one  half  of  the  distance  of  the  navi- 

n'on  between  the  same  extreme  points,  round  the  northern  coast  by  the  Orkneys, 
jas  27  locks,  includinff  the  tide-locks,  one  of  them  170,  bat  most,  if  not  all,  the 
othere  180  feet  long,  and  all  40  feet  wide ;  thus  opening  a  ship-navigation  through 
the  midst  of  Uie  country,  rising,  at  the  smnmit-level,  94  feet  above  the  tide- water  of 
the  eastern  coast,  and  ySk  feet  above  that  of  the  western,  showing  the  ocean  to  be  2i| 
feet  hiffher  on  the  eastern.  At  fort  Augustus,  where  it  leaves  Loch  Ness  in  a  north- 
wester^ direction,  this  canal  is  cut  ^through  the  glacis  of  the  fortification,  thus  adding 
to  the  military  defences  as  well -as  lo  tke  appearance  of  the  fert,  which,  with  the  five 
locks  of  masonry  rising  behind,  presents  a  grand  combination  of  civil  and  mifitary 
engineering  anud  romantic  mountain  scenery.  From  Loch  Ness,  paasmg  in  the 
westvnurdly  direction  of  the  canal  to  Loch  Oich,  1|  mile,  the  land  is  20  wet  above 
the  water  line,  which,  vrith  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal,  makes  an  excavation,  in 
this  distance,  of  40  feet  in  depth,  with  a  bottom  of  40  feet  in  breadth.  To  save  rock- 
cuttine,  in  descending,  in  the  westwardly  direction,  as  before,  fixxn  Loch  Oich  to 
Loch  Lochy,  the  natural  difference  of  the  surfeces  of  the  two  lakes  being  22  feet, 
the  whole  area  of  Loch  Lochv,  which  is  10  miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth,  is 
raised  12  feet.  In  the  last  2  miles,  befere  the  canal,  in  its  westerly  direction,  enters 
Loch  Ell,  there  is  a  descent  of  64  feet,  which  is  passed  by  8  connected  locks,  each 
180  feet  long  by  40  in  breadth.  These  locks  ate  founded  on  inverted  arches,  exhib- 
iting a  solid  and  continuous  mass  of  masonry  500  yards  in  length  and  20  yards  wide, 
in  which,  as  late  as  1824,  and  5  years  after  its  construction,  no  flaw  had  been  dis- 
covered. The  gates  are  of  cast-iron«  This  system  of  locks  has  received  the  fenciful 
appellation  of  ATtphmA^M  Staxrease ;  and  the  appearance  of  large  vessels,  with  their 
masts  and  rigging,  descending  these  stupendoos  locks,  fixmi  the  hfll  towards  Loch 
Eil,  is  most  majestic  and  imposing,  exhibiting  a  striking  instance  of  the  triumph  of 
art  In  the  distance  of  8  miles,  fi'om  Loch  Lochy  to  tide-water  in  Loch  Eil,  the 
canal,  in  passing  along  the  north-westerly  bank  of  the  river  Lochy,  crosses,  by  aque* 
duct  bridges,  3  large  streams  and  23  smaller  ones.  Since  the  construction  of  this 
canal,  upwards  of  a  ^lion  of  forest-trees  have  been  planted  along  its  borders.  The 
cost  of  mis  great  national  work  was,  fer 


Management  and  tra:vellmg  ex- 
penses,   £29,000 

Timber, 68,aOO 

Machinery,  cast-iron  work,  &€.,  121,400 
Quarries  and  masomy,  ....  195^800 

Shifqping, 11,000 

Labor  and  workmanship, .  .  .  418,000 
Hemw and  buildii^lB, .  .....  .AfiDO 


Purchase  and  damage  of  land. 

Horse  labor, 

Jtoad-making, 

Incidental  expenses, 


47,900 
.3,000 
.4,000 
.2,000 


£905,300 
Add,  to  complete  the  dredging, .  •  .  7,200 


'fliile. 


^tbenimiber  of 
It^was  construolBd  xmJer 


upon  to  be  2S,  the  canal  «ost  £38^  per 
directkm  ef  Tbenns  Telferd,  Bsq. 
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Cardif^orGHa-) 
morganflfaire,  > 


Chester)  .  . 


Chesterfield, .  . 


1775 


1775 


1776 


Coventry,   .  .  . 
Crinan, 

Cromford,  .  .  . 


Croydon, . 


Deame  and  \ 
Dove,       S 


Derby, 


DofSet    and) 
Somenet,  ) 


1} 


25 


17i 


46 


1790 
1805 

1794 


1601 


1604 


1794 


1808 


170 


380 


27 


18 


91 


9i 


♦irs 


te^MflNtf 


TolaL    PrjwlA 


24 


9.7 


8.2 


96 
117 

80 


150 


125 


78 


a6 

13 

4.4 


15.8 


6.6 


8.6 


26 


44.^14 


From  a  sea-basin  on  the  Seveni» 
near  Cardiff,  to  Merthjr;  is  con- 
nected with  various  railways,  one 
of  which  is  26|  miles  long.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  600 ;  cost,  £172  13t. 
4d ;  price  in  1824,  £265. 

From  the  Dee,  at  Chester,  to 
Nantwich,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  Whitchurch  branch  of 
the  Ellesmere  canal. 

From  the  Trent,  at  Stockvrith, 
to  Chesterfield ;  has  65  locks  and 
2  tunnels,  together  2850  yards  long, 
and  9i  feet  wide.  The  lower  part 
of  the  canal  is  navigable  (or  boats 
of  firom  50  to  60  tons  burthen,  and 
the  higher,  being  but  26  or  28  feet 
broad,  is  navigable  for  boats  of  on- 
ly 20  or  22  tons  burthen.  These 
boats  are  70  ieet  long  and  7  feet 
broad.  Number  of  shares,  1500; 
cost,  £100 ;  price  in  1824,  £120. 

A  part  of  the  line  of  canal  be- 
tween London  and  Liverpool 

From  lake  Gilp  to  lake  Crinan. 
Number  of  shares,  1851 ;  cost,  £50 ; 
price  in  1824,  £2  lOs. 

From  the  Erewash  canal,  at 
Langley,  to  Cromford.  It  has  sev- 
eral tunnels,  and  passes  the  river 
Derwent  by  an  aqueduct  200  yards 
long  and  30  feet  high.  The  arch 
over  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
80  feet  broad.  Another  aqueduct 
over  a  branch  of  the  Derwent  is 
200  yards  long  and  50  feet  high. 
Each  aqueduct  cost  about  £3000. 
Number  of  shares,  460;  cost,  £31 
29.  lOd, ;  price  in  1824,  £270. 

From  Grand  Surry  canal  to 
Croydon.  It  has  23  locks.  Num- 
ber of  shares,  4546;  originally, 
£100;  price  in  1824,  £4  lOf. 

From  the  river  Dove,  between 
Swinton  and  Mexbuigh  to  Barnes- 
ley  canal.  The  boats  are  firom  50 
to  60  tons  burthen.  It  has  two 
branches,  of  2i  and  If  miles  in 
length. 

From  the  river  Trent  to  Derby. 
Number  of  shares,  600 ;  cost,  £110; 
price  in  1824,  £140.  It  has  a 
inranch,  the  Erewash,  81  miles  in 


the  Kennet  and  Avon  ca- 
nal to  the  river  Stour;  but  not 
completed  in  1824 ;  has  a  branch 
9  miles  long. 
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Dublin  and  } 
8hannoiiy  I 
JLawtoabnuich, 
Miltonn  bnnch, 
Bog  of  Allen  br., 
Edendenry  br., 

Kildmbr 

Dudley,  .... 
8toaTbndg«  br., 
Dudley  br., .  .  . 


£(&Bbur^&) 


OkNgow, 


CDemereand 
Cbesier,aiid 
branches, 


Krewash,    •  .  • 
Faseley,  .... 


Forth  and 

Clyde, 
Glasgow  branch, 


I? 


1776 


1776 


1804 


1777 
1790 


1790 


i 

31 
7 
3 
1 
6 

3 
H 


50 


109 


111 
11 


35 
2i 


35 


755 


181 


a3 


09 


154 


« 


From  Dublin,  atthe  mouifaof  the 
Liflfey,  to  the  liyer  Shannon,  near 
thetownofMoy.  ItpeaBealMinilea 
acrcNBa  manh,  m  which  the  absorb- 
ing nature  of  the  toil  rendered 
the  work  enormously  expensive. 

From  the  Worcester  and  Bir- 
min^am  canaL  It  has  61  locks ; 
3  tunnels,  one  3776  yards  in  length, 
anodier623  yards,  and  the  oUier 
2936  yards,  all  13i|  feet  wide;  and 
near  one  of  them,  the  Laplat  tun- 
nel, it  passes  9  locks,  nearly  con- 
tiguou&  Number  of  shares,  3060 ; 
orij»ially,£100;  price  in  183l,£63. 

This  canal  is  proposed  to  com- 
mence at  Leith,  m  uie  Forth,  and 
termiiukte  in  the  Clyde,  at  GHaeoow. 
The  enterprise  was  suspended  on 
account  or  a  supposed  insufficient 
of  water,  and  is  not  known  (1839) 
to  have  been  resumed. 

This  canal  is  said  to  be  the  6ist 
constructed  in  England  for  agri- 
cultural purpoees,  as  well  as  trade. 
It  has  1363  yards  of  tunnelling. 
Number  of  shares,  3575;  cost, 
£133;  price  in  1834,  £6a 

From  the  Trent  toCromford  canaL 

Is  a  part  of  the  Idverpool  line, 
joining  the  Grand  Trunk  with  the 
Coventry  canal.  It  is  entirely  ley- 
el.  The  Fazeley  and  Birmingluan, 
tod  the  Birmingham,  are  continu- 
ations of  this. 

From  the  tide-water,  at  the  iunc- 
tion  of  the  river  Carron  with  the 
Forth,  to  Glasgow.  It  was  the 
first  connderable  work  of  the  kind 
undertaken  in  Scodand,  having 
been  commenced  in  1777  and 
completed  in  1790.  It  ascends, 
from  the  Forth  to  the  summit,  by 
30  k>cks,  156  feet,  in  lOi  miles, 
and  keeps  this  level  18  miles,  to 
Glasgow,  and,  one  mile  b^ond 
that  city,  terminates  in  the  Monk- 
land  canal  basin.  About  ^  miles 
north  of  the  port  of  Dundaa,  near 
Glasgow,  a  branch  of  the  canal 
passes  off  61  miles,  crossing  the 
Kelven  by  a  magnificent  stone 
aqueduct,  to  the  tide-water  at 
Bowling  bay,  to  which  it  descenis 
by  19  iMks,  74  feet  in  length  and 
30  in  breadth.  When  fhU,  it  haa 
8  feet  of  water. 
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From  the  Trent,  at  Torksey,  to 
the  Witham.    It  is  a  level. 


From  the  Dee,  at  Kiikcadbright, 
to  Dairy. 

A  channel  for  ship  navigation, 
to  avoid  the  winding  of  the  Sev- 
ern from  Berkley  Pill,  where  it 
leaves  that  river,  to  Gloucester, 
where  it  joins  the  river  again. 
Number  of  shares,  1960 ;  price  in 
1824,  £100,  and  a  loan  of  £60  per 
share,  making  the  investment  £160 
per  share. 

A  part  of  the  line  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  from  Brentford 
to  the  Oicford  canal  at  Braunston. 
It  has  101  locks ;  passes  the  river 
Ouse  and  its  valley  by  an  embank- 
ment about  half  a  mile  m  length  and 
30  feet  high.  It  has  a  tunnel  at 
Blisworth,  3080  yards  in  length, 
18  feet  high,  and  161  wide ;  and  an- 
other at  Braunston,  2045  yaonds  long, 
the  other  dimensions  being  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Blisworth 
tunnel.  Number  of  shares,  1 1,657| ; 
oriirinally,  £100;  price  in  1824, 

From  the  Thames,  at  Rodiei^ 
hithe,  to  Mitcham.  It  is  of  large 
dimensions,  being  navigable  by  the 
Thames  boats.  Th^  company  pays 
to  London,  annually,  £60,  for  the 
junction  of  the  canal  with  the 
Thames. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Ex,  at 
Tepsham,  to  Taunton  bridge;  in 
1824,  was  but  partially  finished. 
Number  of  shares,  3096 ;  cost, 
£79;  price  in  1824,  £a 

A  part  of  the  line  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool.  It  has  4  tun- 
nels, in  length  3940  yards,  and  9 
feet  wide.  Number  of  shares, 
1300i;  price  in  1824,  £2150.  The 
tonnage  is  fit>m  Sd.  to  Aid.  per 
mile. 

From  the  Leicester  and  North 
ampton  Union  canal,  near  Foxton, 
to  the  Grand  Junction,  east  of 
Braunston  tunnel.  Number  of 
shares,  1521 ;  cost,  £100 ;  price  in 
1824,  £50.  The  canal  has,  besides, 
a  loan,  at  5  per  cent  interest,  of 
£19,327. 
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From  the  Trent,  near  Holme 
Pierpoint,  to  Grantham.  It  has 
diviaed  6  per  cent,  and  left  a  clear 
surplus  or  £3000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen accidents.  Number  of  shares, 
749;  cost,  £150;  price  in  1824, 
£160.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
wholly  from  reserroirs. 

From  the  Manchester,  Bolton 
and  Buiy  canal,  at  Bury,  to  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool,  at  Church. 

From  the  Severn,  at  Gloucester, 
to  the  Wye,  at  Hereford.  It  has  3 
tunnels,  of  2192,  1320  and  440, 
making,  in  all,  3992  yards.  In  con* 
sequence  of  the  opening  of  this 
canal,  the  price  of  coals  at  Ledbu- 
ry was  reduced  from  24c.  to  6f. 
per  ton.  Shares,  originaUy,  £100 ; 
price  in  1824,  £60. 

From  Ranisden's  canal,  at  Hud- 
denfield,  to  the  Manchester,  Ash- 
ton  and  Oldham  canal,  at  Ducken- 
field  bridge,  near  Manden.  It  has 
a  tunnel  of  5280  yards  in  length. 
Number  of  shares,  6312;  cost, 
£57  lAa, ;  price  m  1824,  £26. 

From  the  Avon,  at  Dole-mead, 
near  Bath,  to  the  Kennet  and 
Newbuiy.  It  has  an  aqueduct 
bridge  over  the  Avon.  The  boats 
are  of  25  or  26  tons  burthen. 
Number  of  shares,  25,328;  cost, 
£35  5«,;  price  in  1824,  £24. 

From  the  Severn,  at  Areley,  to 
Kingston.  It  has  two  tunnels  of 
3850  and  1250,  makinff  5100  yards. 
From  Kirby  KendiUl  to  Hough- 
ton. It  has  tunnels  at  Hincaster 
and  Choriey,  800  yards  long  in  the 
whole.  It  passes  the  Loyne  by  a 
stone  aqueduct,  50  feet  high,  on  5 
arches,  each  of  70  feet  span.  It 
has  also  a  road  aqueduct,  near 
Blackmill,  60  feet  high.  The 
boats  are  56  feet  long  and  14 
broad.  Number  of  shares,  ll,699i; 
cost,  £47  6f.  8d;  price  in  1824, 
£29. 

From  Liverpool  to  Leeds.  The 
boats  navigating  between  Leeds 
and  Wigan  are  of  42  tons  burthen; 
those  below  Wigan,  and  on  this 
side  Leeds,  of  30  tons.  The  tunnels  at  Foulbridge  and  Finnloy  are,  in  the  whole, 
1609  yards  long.  It  has  a  beautiful  aaueduct  bridge  over  the  Ayre.  The  locks  are 
70  feet  long  and  15i  wide.  The  numoer  of  shares  is  2897} ;  originally,  £100  each ; 
price  in  1824,  £380.  Tonnage  on  mexchaadise,  lid  per  mile;  on  coals  and  lime, 
\dL ;  on  stone,  id 
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From  the  Lougfaborovgh  baaiB 
to  the  Soar,  which  has  teen  ren- 
dered nayisable  as  &r  as  Leicester. 
Nfunberof8haies,545;  cost,  £140; 
price  in  1834,  £330. 

From  Leicester  to  Slaiket  Har- 
borough.  It  has  4  tunneb,  1056, 
990,  ^  and  286,  in  the  whole 
3212,  yards  in  length.  Number  of 
shares,  1895;  cost,  £83100.:  price 
in  1824,  £82. 

From  the  Trent,  near  Sawley,  to 
Loughborough.  No.shares,70;eoet, 
£14217».8d:;priceinl824,£400a 

From  the  Meney  and  Jrwell 
navigation  to  Bohon.  The  locks 
have  been  reconstructed  and  en- 
larged. Number  of  shares,  477 ; 
originally,  £250;  price  in  1824» 

A  continuation  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal. 

This  canal  is  remaricaUe  for  the 
extent  of  its  railways  and  inclined 
planes.  Number  of  shares,  2409; 
cost,  £100;  price  in  1824,  £196* 
It  has,beaidema]oan  of  £43^526; 
at  an  interest  of  5  per  cent. 

From  a  branch  of  the  Ellesmera 
canal  to  Newtown.  Number  of 
shares,  700;  originally,  £100;  price 
in  1824,  £71. 

From  the  river  Neath,  at  the  Gi- 
ant's Grave,  to  dw  Aberdare  canal, 
at  Aberoant  It  serves  ftr  te 
tranmortation  of  copper  and  lead 
ore  from  Cornwall  to  Gkmoigan- 
shue.  Number  of  shares,  247;  cost, 
£107  lOf. ;  price  in  1824,  £333. 

From  the  Thames  and  Sevem 
canal  to  the  Wilts  and  Berks. 

From  the  Trent,  at  Nottinfffaam, 
to  the  Gromibrd  canal,  near  Lang- 
ley  bridge. 

From  Melton  Mowbray  to  Oak- 
ham. Number  of  shares,  582; 
cost,  £130;  price  in  1824,  £50. 

From  the  Coventiy  canal  to  the 
river  Isis  at  Ozferd,  and  a  part  of 
It  has  3  aqueducts  of  very  oonsid- 


the  mnd  line  between  Liverpool  and  London. , ^.  ^„«„- 

erable  magnitude,  a  tunnel  at  Newbold  125  yaids  long  and  12^  feet  wide,  and  one 
at  Fenny  Compton  1188  yards  long  and  91  feet  wide.  It  rises,  fiom  the  level  of  the 
Coventry  canal,  in  454  miles,  to  the  summit  at  Mamon  Tolls,  74  feet  1  inch,  by  12 
locks;  and  descends,  from  the  summit  at  Claydon,  in  35  miles,  to  the  Isis,  195i  feeLbv 
30kH5ks.  It  hM  188  stone  and  brick  bridgea  It  cost  £178,648  stock,  bendes  £130^0(» 
*^«*»!«¥^,2£7hieh  has  been  paid  off  Numberof  shares,  1786;  originaly 
£100;  pnce  m  1824, £780.  »     -o       / 
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From  the  Manchester,  Ashton 
and  Oldham  canal,  at  Duckenfield, 
to  the  Chapel  Milton  basin.  It 
has  a  railway  6  miles  long.  It 
passes  the  Mersey,  by  a  bridge  100 
feet  high,  of  3  arches,  each  of 
60  feet  span.  Number  of  shares, 
2400;  cost,  £77;  price  in  1824, 
£94. 

From  the  river  Arun,  near  Little 
Hampton,  to  the  bay  connected 
with  Portsmouth  harbor.  Number 
of  shares,  2520 ;  cost,  £50 ;  price 
in  1824,  £25. 

From  the  Calder  and  Hebble 
naviffation  to  the  Huddersfield 
canal. 

The  last  link,  near  London,  of 
the  chain  connecting  that  city  and 
Liverpool  It  commences  at  Pad- 
dington,  from  the  Grand  Junction 
canal,  and  meets  the  Thames  at 
Limehouse,  descending,  by  12  locks, 
to  a  basin  communicating  with  a 
ship  lock.  The  locks  have  double 
chambers,  which  are  estimated  to 
make  a  saving  of  one  third  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  water.  It  has  2 
tunnels,  one  at  Maida  Hill,  370 
yards  long,  the  other  under  Isling* 
ton,  900  yards.  Number  of  shares, 
12,294;  cost,  £40  10*.;  price  in 
1824,  £49  10«. 

From  the  river  Ure,  at  Milby, 
to  Ripon. 

From  the  Bridgewater  canal,  in 
the  town  of  Manchester,  to  the 
Calder  and  Hebble  navigation,  at 
Soweri)y  bridge.  It  has  49  locks, 
8  aqueducts,  a  tunnel  of  70  yards 
in  length,  and  several  reservoirs. 
Number  of  shares,  5631 ;  cost, 
£85;  price  in  1824,  £94. 

From  Dublin,  in  a  westvfrard  di- 
rection, to  the  Shannon,  at  Tas- 
monbarry,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Dublin  canal,  and  about  10  miles 
distant  from  it  Its  peatest  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  is  307  feet,  to 
which  it  ascends  from  Dublin  by 
26  locks,  and  descends  to  the 
Shannon  by  15  locks. 

From  the  Mersev  and  Irwell 
navigation,  at  Fiddler's  Feny,  to 
Sutton  Heath  mines.  It  has  10 
locks,  and  also  a  tunnel,  near  St 
Helen's.  It  was  the  first  canal 
constructed  in  England. 
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From  the  aea,  at  Hytlie,  to  tiie 
mouth  of  the  riyer  Rotber.  It  ia  t 
leTel,  having  locks  to  keep  in  tha 
water  at  tow  tide.  It  is  hmn 
enoucfa  to  raceiYe  Teaseb  of  900 
tons  burthen.  Eaeh  of  its  extrem- 
ities is  defended  by  strong  botteiiei. 
It  was  eonslnicted  on  account  of 
Bonaparte's  prqiected  descent  on 
England,  and  hence  its  name  of 
Royal  Mldary  canaL 

From  Shrewsbuiy  to  the  Sfarop- 
ahirecanaL  Onehalfoftheaseent 
is  effected  l^  kicks,  the  other  half 
by  inclined  planes,  it  has  one 
tuimeL  Number  of  sharea,  500; 
orimally,  £195;  price  in  1894, 

From  the  Severn,  at  Coalpon, 
to  the  Sbrewsbuiy  canal,at  Down- 
in|ton  wood.  It  has  seversl  m- 
chned  planes  and  railways,  but  no 
k)ck8. 

From  the  Kennet  and  Avon  ca- 
nal, at  Monkton  Coombe,  to  Paul- 
ton.  The  boats  are  79  feet  k»g 
and  7  broad.  It  has  99  k)cki. 
Number  of  shares,  800 ;  original 
cost,  £50;  price  in  1894,  £ld& 

From  the  Itchin,  at  Noftbam, 
to  the  Avon,  at  Salisbuiy. 

From  the  river  Seveni,  at  Stour- 
poit,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  canaL 
It  has  44  kicks.  Its  boats  aie  of 
90  tons  burthen.  It  has  3  tun- 
nek.  Nuinberofaharea,700;eoit, 
£140;  price  in  1894,  £80a  The 
tonnage  is  not  to  exceed  l*dL  per 
mile. 

From  the  river  Trent,  at  Kead- 
by,  to  the  Don,  at  Fkdilake. 

From  the  Stafford  and  Worces- 
ter canal,  at  Stourton,  to  the  Dad- 
ley  canaL  It  baa  90.kiekB.  Nudh 
ber  of  shares,  300;  originally, 
£945;  price  m  1894,  £919. 

From  the  river  Teign,  at  New- 
town, to  Bove]^  TiBcey. 

From  the  river  Severn,  at  Fm- 
miload,  to  the  Thames  and  Seven 
canal,  at  Wallbridge. 

From  Swansea  haibor  to  Hen 
Noyadd.  Like  the  Neath  canal,  it 
aeiTea  to  tranapeit  copper  ore  fiom 
Corairall  to  Glamoiaaneiiire  foun- 
deries.  Number  of  shares,  533; 
ori^ally,  £100;   piioe  in  laM, 
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From  the  river  Tamar,  at  CnU 
stock,  to  Tavistock.  It  has  a  tun- 
nel at  Morwellham,  460  feet  below 
the  surfiMse.  This  tunnel  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  copper-mine. 
Its  hosts  are  151  feet  in  length  and 
5  in  breadth.  Number  of  shares, 
350;  origmally,  £100;  price  in 
1834,  £150. 

From  the  Thames,  at  Giavesend, 
to  the  river  Medway.  Number  of 
abares,  3670 ;  cost,  £43  9$.  StL; 
price  in  1834.  £3a  This  canal 
nas  loans  to  a  large  amount 

From  the  Stroudwater  canal  to 
the  Thames  and  Isis  navigation. 
The  boats  are  of  70  tons  bimhen, 
being  80  feet  long  and  5  broad. 
It  has  a  tunnel  at  Sapperton,  SfiO 
feet  bek>w  the  top  or  the  hitt  of 
rock  under  which  it  passes.  The 
bottom  of  this  tunnel  is  an  invert- 
ed arch. 

From  the  Warwick  and  Napton 
canal,  near  Warwick,  to  the  big- 
beth  branch  of  the  old  Bhming- 
ham  canal.  It  has  a  tunnel  at 
Fazeley  300  yards  in  length.  It 
has  33  locks. 

From  the  Warwick  and  Bir- 
mingham to  the  Ozferd  canal. 
Number  of  shares,  980 ;  orinnally, 
£100;  in  1834,  £315. 

From  the  river  Wey,  near  God- 
ahning,  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
Arun  river  navigation.  Number 
of  shares,  905;  cost,  £110;  price 
in  1834,  £35. 

From  the  Kennet  and  Avon  ca- 
nal, at  Semington,  to  the  Thames 
and  Isis  navigation. 

From  the  Severn,  at  Di^is^  be- 
low Worcester,  to  the  Buminff- 
ham  and  Fazeley  canal,  at  Farmers 
bridge. 

From  a  detached  part  of  the 
Fazeley  canal,  at  Huddksford,  to 
the  BinninjAam  canal,  at  Wolver- 
hampton. The  bests  are  of  18 
tons  Durthen.    It  has  38  locks. 


The  woriu  near  Yahnooth  open 

an  inland  navigation  in  two  duec- 

tions ;  one  30  miles,  by  the  Yare, 

the  other  30  miles,,  by  the  Wave- 

Yare  disehaiges  at  Yannouth,  about  30  miles  below 

is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  shifting  sands  at  its 
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mouth.  To  avoid  these  obsductiooa,  the 
river  is  to  be  made  navigable  for  sea- 
borne vessels  from  Norwich  to  a  place  20 
miles  lower  down  the  river,  called  Reed- 
ham  JVrry,  where  a  new  cut  of  2^  miles 
is.to  be  made  across  the  marshes,  to  join 
the  river  Waveney  at  St  Olave's  bridge, 
whence  the  water  communication  pro- 
ceeds by  a  small  stream  (Oulton  Dyke) 
and  two  lakes  (Oulton  Broad  and  Lo- 
thing),  from  the  latter  connected  with 
the  sea  by  a  channel  700  yards  long  and 
40  feet  wide,  with  a  sea-lock  50  feet  wide 
in  the  clear  and  24  feet  deep,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admittingsea-bome  vessels.  Oul- 
ton Dyke  and  Oulton  Broad  are  to  be 
deepened.  The  lock  constructed  at  the 
outlet  of  lake  Lothinff  makes  an  artificial 
harbor,  the  first  that  nas  been  formed  in 
£ngli«d.  This  lock  has  folding  eates 
pointing  both  landward  and  seawaid,  so 
as  to  admit  of  vessels  passing  in  or  out  at 
any  time  of  tide,  and  whether  the  water 
be  higher  on  tlie  outside  or  inside.  The 
harbor  covers  about  200  acres,  the  whole 
contents  of  which  it  is  proposed,  occasion- 
ally, to  let  off  at  low  water,  to  keep  open 
the  channel  from  the  sea. 

AifERicAif  Canals.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
American  canals  under  the  article  Jfti- 
land  Navigation,  In  the  mean  time,  a 
very  general  enumeration  will  be  here 
made  of  the  principal  works  of  this  kind 
aheady  completed  or  in  progress,  which 
will  show  the  astonishing  extent  to  which 
canal  navigation  has  been  opened  in  the 
U.  States^  during  the  short  period,  now 
(1629)  only  13  or  14  years,  nnce  these 
works  began  to  be  undertaken  upon  a 
large  scale.  It  will  appear,  fiiom  the  fol- 
lowing outline,  that  not  less  than  2500 
miles  of  canal  are  constructed,  or  in  the 
progress  of  execution  in  the  U.  States, 
and  will  probably  soon  be  completed, 
makinff  a  fiberal  allowance  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  some  of  the  works  projected  and 
commenced.  The  extent  of  canal  in  the 
U.  States  will  soon  equal  that  in  Great 
Britain.  The  canals  constructed  and  now 
in  progress  in  the  suite  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  estimated  at  a  length  of  900 
miles ;  very  nearly  equal  to  &at  of  the 
canals  of  France,  but  doubtless  inferior  in 
the  style  and  durability  of  execution. — 
The  freUand  canalj  in  C&nada,  is  intended 
for  opening  ti  sk)op  navi|nition  between 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  It  is  not  com- 

Cid.—The  Middlesex  canal  opens  a 
navintion  between  Boston  and  the 
Merrimack  river,  and  runs  28  or  29  miles, 
in  a  northwesteriy  direction,  fimn  its  out- 


let into  the  harbor  of  Bosttm,  in  the  town 
of  Charlestown.— The  BlaeluUme  eeaud 
is  constnicted  along  Blackstone  river  from 
Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  north-west- 
erly 45  miles,  to  Worcester,  in  Massachu- 
setts. — ^The  FamdngUm  canal  leaves  the 
coast  of  Long  Island  sound  at  New  Ha- 
ven, in  Connecticut,  and  takes  a  north- 
easterly course,  towards  Northampton  in 
Massachusetts,  65  miles  distant,  vvhere  it 
is  to  communicate  with  Connecticut  river. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  finished  aikl  in  opera- 
tion, but  a  portion,  tovvards  the  north- 
eastern termination,  remains  to  be  con- 
structed.—The  Huibon  and  Erie  canal 
passes  fix>m  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  along  the  western  bank  of  Hudson 
river,  until  it  meets  the  Mohawk ;  then 
runs,  in  a  north- westerty  direction,  up  the 
south-western  bank  of  that  river,  to  the 
town  of  Rome,  where  it  turns  more  west- 
erly, on  a  summit  level  of  about  60  miles, 
without  a  lock,  and,  passing  in  a  line  cor- 
responding, in  some  measure,  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  southern  shore  of  lake 
Ontario,  and  crossing  the  Seneca  and 
Genesee  rivers  in  its  course,  communi- 
cates with  lake  Erie  at  Buffido,  363  miles 
fit)m  Albany.  This  canal  is  connected 
with  lake  Champlain  by  the  Champlain 
ccnudy  63  miles  in  length ;  with  lake  On- 
tario by  the  Onoego  canal,  about  38  miles 
long ;  and  with  Seneca  lake  bythe  Seneca 
conoZ,  about  20  miles  lon^. — The  Hudmm 
and  Ddaware  canal  begins  at  the  west 
bank  of  Hudson  river,  near  Kingston,  in 
New  York,  about  85  or  90  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  65  miles,  to  the 
Delavrare  river,  near  to  the  north-east 
comer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  north- 
west of  New  Jersey.  It  then  takes  a 
general  direction  a  little  to  the  north-west, 
and  keeps  the  northern  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  for  25  or  30  miles,  to  the  en- 
trance of  Lackawaxen  creek,  from  the 
opposite  side ;  crosses  the  Delaware  at  a 
pomt  about  110  miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, and,  leaving  that  river,  keeps  the 
northern  bank  of  Lackawaxen  creek ;  then 
crosses  it,  in  a  westerlv  direction,  to  Ris- 
cis  Gap,  a  distance,  added  to  the  former, 
of  between  40  and  50  miles,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  estimated  fit)m  Mr.  Tanner^  map 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  1829.  This  canal 
opens  the  Lackawaxen  coal  district  to 
Hudson  river. — ^The  Morrii  canal,  now  in 
progress,  commences,  at  its  westeni  ex- 
tremity, at  the  river  Delaware,  near  Eas- 
ton,  and  passes  across  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  in  a  north-eastorly,  then  in  an  eastt- 
eiiyy  then  in  a  southttdy  directioii,  86 
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miles,  to  Newiaric,  in  diet  state.  Its 
em  eztremity  is  at  the  eastern  tennination 
of  the  Lehigh  navigation  in  Pennsyhania, 
and  it  is  intended  for  the  transportatian 
of  Lefaigfa  coal  to  New  Yoik.— The  OUs 
sUde  amd  cooimences  at  the  mouth  of 
Sciota  riFer,  where  it  discharges  into  the 
river  Ohio,  and  takes  a  northerly  course, 
for  about  306  miles,  to  lake  Erie,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  in  the  town 
of  Cleveland.  This  work  is  in  rapid 
progress. — ^The  JIfiamt  eannd  is  abo  a  hne 
of  communication  between  the  river  Ohio, 
which  it  leaves  at  Cincinnati,  and  lake 
Erie.  Its  northerty  termination  is  in  the 
Maumee,  which  discharges  into  the  west- 
erly part  of  hike  Erie.  The  proposed 
lei^Kth  of  this  canal  is  965  miles.  It  is 
now  in  progresB^— JDcnoM  wnd  Mdiifan 
eanoL  An  act  was  psased  in  the  lecisla- 
tore  of  Bhnois,  Jan.  33, 183d,  authorizing 
commisaionerB, ''as  soon  thereafter  as  they 
eooki  ccMnmand  fbnds,  and  might  deem 
it  expedient  to  coomenoe  the  woriE,  to 
effect  a  navigable  communication  between 
lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  river."* 
This  is  the  fiNuth  projected  work  for 
making  a  communication  between  the 
great  northern  and  western  waters ;  one 
of  the  others  beinff  projected  by  Penn- 
sylvania, from  Pittsbuig  to  Erie,  of  which 
a  very  small  part  is  executed ;  the  other 
two  are  undertsken  by  Ohio,  and  both  in 
prosreflSii — ^The  LekM  canal  commences 
at  the  Maunch  Chunk  coal-mine,  on  the 
river  Lehigh,  and  runs  to  Easton,  on  the 
Delaware ;  die  whole  distsnce  of  this 
navigation  being  4Q  miles ;  but  a  part  of 
it  is  river  navigation,  the  length  of  the 
canal  being  37  miles.  Its  eastern  termi- 
nation  at  Easton  meets  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  Moiris  canal  in  New 
Jersey, — ^The  Ddawart  canal  commences, 
at  its  northern  extremity,  at  Easton,  about 
55  miles  in  a  right  line  nearly  north  from 
Philadelphia,  on  the  north-western  bank 
of  Delaware  river,  the  seneral  course  of 
which,  for  about  50  miles  from  this  place, 
is  soudi-easterly,  when  it  turns,  in  nearly 
a  south-westerly  direction,  about  30  miles, 
to  Philadelphia.  This  canal,  which  is 
now  (1829)  in  proffress,  is  to  follow  the 
^neral  course  of  me  Delaware,  keeping 
Its  westert^  bank  to  Morrisvillc^  where  it 
beaiB  off  m>m  the  river,  to  avoid  a  bend, 
and  proceeds,  in  a  pretty  direct  course,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  south,  to  Bristol,  on  the 
westeriy  bank  of  the  Delaware,  IM  miles 
N;  E.  fix>m  Philadelphia<^The  Sckw/l' 
loll  amal  is  constructed  on  the  banks  of 
Schuylkill  river,  from  Philadelphia,  about 
110  miles,  to  mount  Carbout  the  region 


of  the  Anthraeite,  in  Schuylkill  eoun^. 
the  general  direction  being  neariy  north* 
west^— The  Uman  coftaL    A  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  town  of  Reading,  in 
Beiks  counQr,  Pennsylvania,   about  60 
mOee  from  Philadelphia,  the  Union  canal 
branches  off  from  the  Schuylkill  canal  in 
a  general  south-westerly  mrection,  first 
passinff  up  a  branch  of  the  SchnylkiU,  and 
then  down  the  valley  of  the  Swatara, 
somewhat  cirenitously,  about  60  miles,  to 
Middletown,  a  little  above  the  junction  of 
the  Swatara  with  the   Susquehanna. — 
Penntyhania  canal  commences  at  Mid- 
dletown, at  the  termination  of  the  Union 
canal,  whence  it  is  proposed  to  proceed 
up  along  the  Susquehanna,  in  a  westerly 
dnectlon,  to  the  Alleghanies,  which  are 
to  be  passed  by  a  rail-road,  now  in  prog- 
ress, about  50  miles  in  length,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio^  where  the  canal  a^pin 
commences,  and  is  continued  to  Pitts- 
burg, a  distance,  in  the  whole,  of  330 
miles  of  canal  and  rail-road ;  the  part  of 
the  canal  beyond  the  Allegfaaniee  being 
aheady  completed,  and  the  part  on  the 
eastern  side  bemg  inprogress^-The  IMe 
Sdnm/lkill  canal  is  37  mUes  m  lencth,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  river 
to  the  coal-mines.— Ctmefto^a  canal  passes 
from  Lancaster,  In  Penn^lvania,  about 
63  miles  directly  west  from  PhiladelphMy 
down  the  Conestoga  creek,  18  miles,  in 
nearly  a  south-west  direction,  to  Susque- 
hanna river. — ^The  Chutweakt  and  Bek^ 
ware  cattail  18  miles  in  length,  from  the 
Delaware  river  to  Elk  river,  which  dis- 
charges into  Chesapeake  bay,  is  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  for  the  passage  of  coast* 
inr  vessels,  in  the  route  between  Phila* 
delphia  and  Baltimore.— ZKtsiof  9wan^ 
canal  is  a  channel  of  sloop  navigation,  be- 
hig  6  feet  deep  and  70  wide,  along  the 
low  land  between  Chesapeake  bay  and 
Albemarle  soimd,  and  thence  to  Pamlico 
sound.    Several  branches  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  whole  is  in  operation, 
being  a  very  important  work,  as  will  be 
apparent  by  an  inspection  of  the  map,  and 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Chesapeake 
and   Delaware   canaL— The  Chnapcak^ 
and  O/m  canal  is  a  gigantic  enterprise,  in 
progress,  for  opening  a  navigation  of  360 
miles,  fiom  Wahsington,  along  the  Poto- 
mac and  its  branches,  across  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  and  thence  down  the  Tal- 
1^  of  the  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela 
rivers,  to  PittS)urg,  on  the  Ohio.    The 
execution  of  this  work  was  commenced 
in  1838,  at  tiie  eastern  extremity.-—The 
iMMViSe  canal,  ti>ough  only  3  or  4  nnlea 
in  lenga^  is  a  work  of  great  Importance, 
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as  treH  a*  great  expenae.    It  is  now  in 
progrrsB,  and  is  intended  to  fonn  a  paa- 

of  the 


)  along  the  ade  of  the  rapids 
Ofiioy  near  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky. 
The  canal  is  constructing  of  sufficiently 
laige  dimensions  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  steamboats]  and  the  difficulty  and  ex* 
Dense,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canal  at  Trol- 
hatta  falls,  in  Sweden,  is  occasioned  by 
the  necessi^  of  excavating  rock. — ^The 
Jamea  and  Kanhawa  canal  is  a  name  given 
to  works  intended  to  form  a  line  of  trans- 
portation, partly  by  water  and  partly  by 
land,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Ohio ; 
being  a  navigation  along  James  river  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  partly  bv  an  artificial 
channel,  but  mostly  by  the  river,  and, 
Across  the  Ridge,  by  a  well-constructed 
road,  graduated  to  an  inclination  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  desreea,  which  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  descending,  by  river  or  canal 
navigation,  along  the  Kanhawa  river,  to 
the  Ohio.  A  canal  was  commenced, 
ak>nff  die  bank  of  James  river,  to  paas 
the  fills  at  Richmond,  before  the  revohi- 
tion.  The  work  was  resumed,  and  eom- 
I^ted,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
present  government,  by  a  private  com- 
pany ;  but  the  state  has  since  assumed 
these  works,  and  greatly  enlarged  them, 
upon  an  improved  construction,  in  the 
execution  or  the  plan  of  the  extended 
line  of  transportation  above  described.  In 
Mr.  Boye's  map  of  Virginia,  the  canal  is 
laid  down  along  the  north-western  bank 
of  the  James  river,  irom  Richmond  to 
Venture  fidls ;  a  distance  of  about  20 
miles,  and,  by  the  course  of  the  canal, 
probably  as  much  as  34  or  25.— The  ^ 
fotnaUox  canal  is  about  5  miles  of  canal, 
m  detached  portions,  being  a  part  of  a 
system  of  improvement  of  the  Appomat- 
tox navigation  in  Virginia.— The  Roanoke 
canal  is  a  similar  woric  on  Roanoke  river. 
•—The  SanUe  canal  is  a  proposed  and 
partly  executed  line  of  navigation  fit>m 
Charleston  to  Columbia,  and  thence  to 
Cambridge,  in  South  Carolina.  The 
whole  diittance  is  160  miles.  A  canal  has 
been  cut,  and  for  many  years  in  operation, 
22  miles  in  length,  across  fix>m  Cooper's 
river,  which  d&harges  into  the  ocean 
at  Charieston,  to  Santee  river.  Thence 
the  route  of  this  navigation  is  proposed 
to  paas  along  Santee,  Broad  and  Saluda 
rivers ;  the  project  being  an  improvement 
of  the  river  navigation,  by  removing  ob- 
structions, deepening  the  water  in  shal- 
low places,  and  locking  round  Alls.  The 
work  has  not,  hitherto,  been  prosecuted 
with  great  success^—The  camd  Canmdo- 
2d  ia  a  short,  artificial  channel,  connecting 


the  Mississippi  with  hke  P^ntebaitniii, 
near  New  Orleans.  It  has  no  locks. — 
Such  is  a  general  geographical  oudine  of 
the  most  important  artificial  channels  of 
inland  navioation,  completed  or  com- 
menced in  the  U.  Slates,  dovni  to  1829. 
The  table  of  dimensions,  and  the  most 
striking  features  of  construction,  of  these 
works,  is  deferred  to  the  article  on  inland 
navigation,  where  a  more  satis&ctory  de- 
scription, in  these  respectBi,  may  be  given, 
when  the  results  or  prospects  of  some  of 
the  great  enterprises  in  procress,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  article,  mall  be  more 
fully  ascertained. 

Canaletto;  1.  a  Venetian  painter, 
bom  in  1687,  whose  true  name  waswShfo- 
nio  CanaU,  He  is  celebrated  for  hia  land- 
scapes, which  are  true  to  nature,  and  his 
architectural  paintings.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don, in  1768.  There  is  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  Venice  painted  bv  him.  He  is  abo 
said  to  have  first  used  the  camera  ob$ami 
fi>r  perspective^-d.  Bernardo  Bellocti, 
who  was  likewise  a  good  artist,  and  paint- 
ed at  Dresden  many  Italian  landscapes, 
also  coes  by  this  name.  He  lived  in 
Dres&n,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  painters,  and  died  in  1770. 

Canaries  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  considered  as  belonging  to  Afii- 
ca,  the  most  easteriy  being  about  150 
miles  from  cape  Non.  They  are  13  in 
number,  7  of  wnich  are  considerable,  viz., 
Palma,  Ferro,  Gomera,  Tenerifile,  Orand 
Canary,  Fuerteventura  and  Lancerota. 
the  other  6  are  very  small ;  Gracioea,  Ro- 
ca  or  Rocca,  AUegranza,  Sta.  Clara,  In- 
ferno and  Lobos.  Lob.  13^"  20^^18°  lO' 
W.;  Iat27«30'— 29^ayN.  The  extent 
and  population  of  the  seven  largest,  ac- 
cording to  Ledni,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing taue: — 

Pep, 
Sq.Umet.    Pop.         iosq.l. 

Tenerifle, 73 . . .  70,000  ...  958 

Fuerteventura,. .  63  . . .  .9,000  ...  142 
Orand  Canary,. .  60 . . .  50,000  ...  833 

Palma, 27  . . .  22,600  ...  837 

Lancerota, 26  . . .  10,000  ...  384 

Gomera, 14 7,400  ...  538 

Ferro, .7  . . .  .5,000  . . .  714 

270      174,000       644 

Hassel  states  the  population  of  the  whole 
at  181,000,  and  the  square  miles  at  3213. 
The  soil  of  these  islands  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  fnuts  and 
pulse  in  great  abundance;  so  that  the 
name  of  jFbrficfuife  blonds,  which  the  an- 
cients gave  them,  was  well  deserved ;  but 
the  method  of  cukivadon  practised  by  the 
natives  tenda  very  little  to  its  improvement. 
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All  the  iflhnds  fUrnish  sood  wine  f  but  the 
preference  is  given  to  the  wines  of  Palma 
and  Teneriffe.    The  situation  of  the  C, 
the  saluhrity  of  their  climate,  the  fertility 
of  their  soil,  and  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
ductions, all  conspire  to  render  them  the 
most  valuable  of  die  Spanish  colonies. 
The  exports  amount  to  243,000  dollars 
annually,  and  consist  of  wine,  raw  silk, 
soda  and  fhiits.    One  of  the  most  recent 
works  on  these  islands,  and  probably  the 
most  valuable  one,  is  Leopold  von  Buch^s 
Physikalische  Beschreilnmg  der  Canaris- 
dim  Insdn  (Physical  Description  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  by  Leop.  von  iBuch ;  Ber- 
lin, 1825, 4to.    They  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  were,  as  has  been  stated,  known  to 
the  ancients.    Juba  11,  king  of  Maurita- 
nia, described  them  first  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy.    He  graced  a  triumphal  en- 
try of  Ceesar  into  ifome,  was  instructed  in 
alt  branches  of  liberal  knowledge,  and 
became  a    highly  accomplished  prince. 
Pliny  followed  his  desciitHion  of  the  isl- 
ands.   Juba  called  the  C.  Proper  fbrfu- 
luUtBy  but  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  Pur- 
purea!.   Of  the  island  of  Ferro,  which  he 
calls  Ombrios,  and  of  the  others,  he  fives 
an  interesting  account    The  loss  or  this 
work  is  the  more  to  be  re^tted,  as  we 
mi^ht  reasonably  hope  to  find  in  it  some 
inmrmation   respecting   that   mysterious 
tribe  who  originally  inhabited  these  isl- 
ands.     This  people  understood  how  to 
embalm  their  dead,  who  were  sewed  in 
goat-skins,  put  into  cofiSns  of  one  piece 
of  wood,  and  placed  in  grottoes.    These 
mummies  smell  agreeably,  but  &11  to  dust 
if  they  are  taken  out  of  their  goat-skin 
coverings.    The  Spaniards  relate  strange 
things  of  the  civilization  of  these  tribes, 
called  Cruanehes,  of  their  respect  for  wo- 
men, of  their  chastity,  and  aristocratic 
constitution.    Their  langtiage  resembled 
that  spoken  on  thp  neighboring  continent; 
but  we  know  too  little  of  it  to  be  able  to 
give  any  opinion  respecting  it.    Between 
1316  and  1334,  the  Spaniards,  pressed  by 
the    Moors,  discovered    and    conquered 
these  islands ;  and  they  are  laid  down  with 
accunicy  in  the  old  map  which  Andreas 
Bianco  published  in  Venice,  1436.    The 
Spaniards  seem,  however,  not  to  have 
esteemed  these  islands  much ;   for  the 
infante  of  Portugal,  Henry  the  Navigator 
(q.  v.),  ordered  them  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  prosecuted  his  discoveries 
fi^om  them  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.    In 
1478,  the  Spaniards  undertook  again  the 
conquest  of  the  C.    At  the  end  of  the 
15tb  century,  they  had  subdued  the  origin- 
al inhabitants  entirely ;  and  th^y  extirpated 


them  at  a  later  period.  At  pfesent,  the 
islands  are  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
Spaniards :  only  a  few  Portuguese  reside 
there.  Teneriffe  (q.  v.)  is  an  island  of 
basaltic  formation,  thrown  up  by  mtemal 
convulsions.  The  fortified  capital  is  the 
seat  of  the  governor,  has  8400  uihabitants, 
and  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  Another  cirv,  Laguna 
(8800  inhabitants),  is  the  seat  of  the  bish^ 
op  (who  has  an  income  of  about  £6000 
steriing),  and  of  the  tribunals.  The  island 
Lancerota,  or  Lancelotta,  contains  three 
volcanoes,  and,  in  1823,  experienced  vio- 
lent eruptions.  Five  islands  of  this  clus- 
ter are  uninhabited.  The  people  of  the 
C.  are  rigid  Catholics. 

Canart-Bi&d,  or  Cahart  Fincb.  (See 
Finch.) 

Canary,  Grand,  or  Canaria  ;  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  180  miles 
fit>m  the  coast  of  Afiica.  It  is  the  most 
fertile  and  important  of  the  Canary  isl- 
ands, to  which  it  gives  name.  Canary, 
or  Cividad  de  Palmas,  is  the  eapital  of  the 
island.    (See  Cancarits.) 

Cancer,  in  astronomy ;  the  fourth  sign 
m  the  zodiac  (q.  v.),  marked  thus  SS^ 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  21st  day  of 
June,  thence  called  the  stanmer  toUtice. 
It  consists,  according  to  Kepler,  of  17, 
according  to  Bayer,  of  35  stare,  2  of 
which  are  of  the  third  magnitude.  Flam- 
stead  made  a  catalogue  of  83  stare,  the 
comparative  brightness  of  several  of 
which  will  be  found  estimated  by  doctor 
Herechel  {Pkd,  Ttan.  Ixxxvu.,  311).  The 
irepic  of  cancer  is  a  small  circle  of  the 
sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  froxn  which 
it  is  23i|°  distant,  and  marks  the  sun's 
greatest  northern  declination.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  passes  through  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sign  Cancer. 

Cancer.  In  medicine,  this  name  is 
ffiven  to  a  roundish,  unequal,  hard  and 
Dvid  tumor,  generally  seated  in  the  glan- 
dular texture.  Thoush  this  is  the  texture 
in  which  it  is  believed  always  to  origin- 
ate, it  may  extend  to  others.  This  is 
doubted  by  some ;  and  the  disease  which 
is  often  met  with  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  advanced  cancer,  and  in  dif- 
ferent textures,  is,  by  them,  ascribed  to 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  cancerous  tu- 
mors, aided  by  the  acrid  discharges  which 
accompany  its  ulceration.  The  name 
was  derived  fix)m  a  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  tumor  to  r.  erao,  and  fiimishes  a 
good  example  of  the  nomenclature  from 
resemblance,  which  was  very  much  in 
use  in  the  eariy  periods  of  the  sciences. 
Two  forms  of  cancer  are  recognised  by 
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phynciana.  Tbey  may  rather  be  called 
two  states  or  stages  of  the  same  disease. 
One  of  these,  and  the  first,  is  carcinoma, 
scirrbus,  or  concealed  cancer,  of  some 
writers.  The  second  is  the  o|^n,  or  ul- 
cerated cancer— ulcerated  carcinoma,  as 
it  is  designated  by  writers.  Under  proper 
internal  treatment,  the  second  stage  may 
be  kept  off  for  some  dme ;  and,  in  &vor- 
able  cases,  the  extirpation  of  the  tumor 
by  the  knife  may  effect  a  cure.  The 
disease  is  kept  in  check,  in  the  first  cose, 
but  is  not  removed,  and  is  very  prone  to 
pass  into  the  ulcerative  stage.  The  &ct 
that  this  can  be  deferred,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, is  an  imirartant  one.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient  are  thus  made  less, 
especially  during  the  first  stage ;  and,  even 
in  the  last,  theur  severity  is  much  miti- 
gated. One  very  early  symptom  of  car- 
cinoma \a  pain.  This  pain  differs  fix>m 
that  which  ordinarily  accompanies  local 
diseases  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  lancinating,  occurrinff  some- 
what m  paroxysms,  and  resemming  the 
suffering  which  the  sudden  passaoe  of  a 
sharp  and  pointed  instrument  woiud  pro- 
duce in  the  part  Besides  this,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  dull  pain  present. 
The  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  the  second  stage,  are  marked 
by  increased  pain  of  both  kinds ;  by  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  tumor,  augment- 
ed heat,  greater  inequality  in  the  surface, 
a  darker  color,  and  increased  tenderness 
on  pressure.  When  ulceration  is  just 
estaUished,  and  even  a  litde  before,  the 
patient  complains  of  ffeneral  irritation  of 
the  skin ;  the  stomach  is  disturbed ;  and 
symptoms  of  constitudoDal  irritation, 
more  strongly  marked,  make  their  ap- 
pearance, inceration  begios  on  the  «iir- 
Jace  of  the  tumor,  and  parts  are  destroyed, 
in  succession,  from  vrithout,  until  the 
whole  texture  presents  a  mass  of  disease. 
Instead  of  this  destructive  ulceration,  we 
have,  in  many  cases,  fungous  masses  pro- 
jecting from  the  diseased  surface;  and 
these,  at  times,  attain  considerable  size. 
But  it  is  not  a  character  of  carcinoma  to 
grow,  and  become  as  large  as  other  dis- 
eases of  some  of  the  oq^s  in  which  it 
appears.  This  is  especially  true  of  it 
when  seated  in  the  womb.  An  offensive, 
aanious  discharge  proceeds  fit>m  the  ulcer. 
Bleeding  often  takes  place  fix>m  it,  es- 
pecially when  fungous,  either  from  me- 
chanical irritation,  though  slight,  or  from 
accidental  excitement  of  the  arterial  m- 
tem  onlv. — Carcinoma  is  a  malignant  dis- 
ease. Its  tendency  is  to  death.  The 
constitution  has  not  power  to  overcome 


it;  and  hence,  when  left  to  itself,  it  is 
certainly  mortal  Internal  remedies  do 
little  more  than  paUiate  symptoms,  or 
prevent  the  rapid  Tnoaress  to  ulceration, 
which  belongs  to  tne  disease.  The  only 
remedy  is  the  knife ;  and,  in  cases  in 
which  the  constitution  and  neighboring 
parts  are  not  contaminated,  extirpation  by 
the  knife  has  removed  the  disease  en- 
tirely. There  are  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  liable  to  carcinoma,  in  which  extirpa- 
tion carmot  be  practised,  and  some  in 
which,  though  an  operation  has  been  per- 
formed, deam  has,  nevertheless,  followed. 
In  cases  of  this  sort,  especiaUy  those  of 
the  first  class,  pafliatives  only  can  be  re- 
sorted to;  such  remedies,  namely,  as 
mitigate  suffering,  and  retard  the  progress 
of  the  disease, 

CAircEa-RooT,  or  BsscH-Daop  (oro- 
hanche  virgi$danaj  L.);  a  paraatic  plant, 
indigenous  in  Amenca,  growing  almost 
exclusively  on  the  expottd  root  of  the 
beech  tree.  The  whole  plant  is  powerful- 
ly astringent,  and  the  root  of  a  brownish 
color,  sponiQT,  and  of  a  very  nauseous, 
bitter  taste.  It  has  been  ^plied  more 
externally  than  internally  to  the  cure  of 
cancer.  The  ene^lou^erea  conccr-nKtf  (on>- 
hanche  unjfiora]  is  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner. All  parts  of  the  plants  are  used  in 
medicine. 

Candelabra.  Torches  and  lamps  were 
the  means  used  by  the  ancients  for  obtain- 
ing artificial  ligbL  The  latter  were  either 
8uq>ended  fiN>m  the  ceilings  of  their 
rooms,  with  chams,  or  placed  upon  small, 
movable  tables  (lampadana,  eandddbra^ 
and  canddabri).  The  candelabra  were 
originally  made  of  cane,  with  one  plate 
fixed  above  and  another  undemeatn,  or 
with  feet,  for  supporters.  The  Greeks 
called  these  >vxvwxn*  The  Grecian  art- 
ists produced,  in  omamentmff  these  lamp- 
stands,  the  richest  forms,  which  always 
however,  had  reference  to  the  original 
cane,  and  were  encircl^  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  ornaments.  Some- 
times they  were  shafts  in  the  shapes  of 
columns,  which  could  be  shortened  or 
drawn  out;  sometimes  the  luxuriant  acan- 
thus, with  its  leaves  turned  over ;  some- 
times they  represented  trunks  of  treea 
entwined  with  ivy  and  flowers,  and  ter- 
minated by  vases  or  bell-flowers  at  the 
top,  for  the  reception  of  the  lamps.  Ex- 
amples of  these  forms  may  be  found  in 
the  British  museum  and  the  Louvre,  but 
narticulariv  at  the  Vatican,  where  a  sal- 
lery  is  filled  with  marble  candelabra. 
Candelabra  of  yet  more  delicate  forms,  of 
bronze,  inlaid  with  enlver  and  other  met- 
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als,  have  been  found  in  Herculaneum. 
In  ancient  times,  Tarentum  and  JEaua. 
were  famous  for  their  elegant  candelabra. 
The  graceful  and  expressive  ibrm  of  this 
utensil  was  made  use  of  for  colossal 
works  of  art,  particularly  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  tlie  holy  torches  em- 
ployed in  the  worship  of  iEscuiapius. 
The  largest  and  erandest  of  those  monu- 
ments was  the  Pharos,  at  the  harbor  of 
Alexandria.  In  modern  times,  this  an- 
cient form  has  been  used  for  an  ingenious 
Christian  monument  At  the  place  where 
(721)  the  first  church  in  Thuringia  was 
founded  by  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  tlie 
Germans,  only  a  few  relics  remaining  of 
the  building,  which  had  served  for  more 
than  10  centuries  as  a  Christian  temple,  a 
candelabrum,  30  feet  high,  formed  of 
sand-stone,  was  erected  (Sept  1, 1811),  as 
a  symbol  of  the  light  which  spread  from 
this  spot 

Canoi,  or  Candt  (anciently  Maaffram- 
mum)',  a  city  of  Ceylon,  and  capital  of  a 
country  to  which  it  gives  name;  80  miles 
from  Columbo;  lon.80°44'  E.;  lat  rw 
N.  The  town  is  a  poor,  miserable  place, 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  king- 
dom is  fertile,  intersected  with  rivers,  and 
well  furnished  with  woods.  It  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions  in  1816. 
(See  bishop  Heber's  Ndrraiwt  of  a  Jour- 
ney  throu^  the  Upper  Promnees  of  India, 
&,c^  loiih  J^oies  upon  Ceylon^  vo].ii,p.  188 
et  seq.) 

Can DiA  (in  the  Turkish  language,  Kirid, 
called,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  /dceo, 
from  mount  Ida,  afterwards  Crete),  one  of 
the  most  important  islands  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  (Ion. 
23P  40'— 26^  40^  E.,  and  lat  34°  50^—35° 
Sd'N.,  81  miles  from  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Morea,  92  from  Rhodes,  and  230 
from  the  African  coast),  is  160  miles  long, 
14_^  broad,  and  contains  4026  square 
miles.  A  high  chain  of  mountains,  cov- 
ered with  forests,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  in  two  ranges,  the 
western  part  of  which  is  called  by  the 
Venetians  Monte  di  Sphachia  (formerly 
Leuce) ;  the  eastern  part,  Lasthi  or  Sethia 
(formerly  JWde).  On  the  north  side,  it 
declines  moderately  to  a  fertile  coast,  pro- 
vided with  good  harbors;  on  the  south 
side,  steeply  to  a  rocky  shore,  with  few 
roadsteads ;  and  reaches  its  greatest  height 
in  the  lofly  Psiloriti  (the  ancient  Ioa\, 
7670  feet  high,  and  always  covered  with 
snow.  Mountain  torrents,  which  are 
swollen  in  the  winter  and  sprinff,  but  al- 
most dry  in  summer,  conduct  the  waters 
to  the  sea.  Numerous  springs  give  fertility 
VOL.  u.  40 


to  most  of  the  valleys,  in  which,  and  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountainsi  is  seen  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  air  is  mild ;  the 
summer  is  cooled  by  the  north  winds; 
the  winter  is  distinguished  only  by  show- 
ers of  rain.  The  island  would,  therefore, 
be  a  most  delightful  residence,  and  supply 
its  inhabitants,  as  formerly,  with  grain, 
wine  dnd  oil,  wool,  flax,  silk  and  cotton, 
fish,  honey,  game,  cattle,  the  noblest  fruits 
of  the  south,  and  even  with  metals,  in 
abundance,  did  not  the  oppressions  and 
cruelties  of  the  Turks  prevent  all  cultiva- 
tion, and  render  it  impossible  for  the  dis- 
couraged inhabitants  (who,  instead  of  be- 
ing 1^0,000,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
or  .900,000,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians, 
amount  only  to  300,000,  half  Greeks,  half 
Turks)  to  attain  more  than  the  most  in- 
dispensable necessaries  of  life.  Manu&c* 
tures,  trade,  navigation,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, are  not  to  ne  thought  of.  All  the 
harbors,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Canea,  are  filled  with  sand,  and  the  cities 
are  mere  ag^gations  of  rubbish.  The 
capital,  Candia,  the  seat  of  the  pacha,  h&s 
15,000  inhabitants;  Retimo,  6000;  Canea 
(the  ancient  Cydonia),  the  most  iuiportant 
place  of  trade  on  tlie  island,  12,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  king  Idomeneus  sailed 
from  this  island  to  Ilium,  witli  80  vessels. 
The  Greek  mythology  made  Crete  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  adventures  of  the 
gods  and  heroes.  Here  Saturn  reigned, 
and  afterwards  Minos,  1300  years  Mfore 
Christ.  After  the  banishment  of  the  kings, 
Crete  became  a  republic,  and  then  a  seat 
of  the  Cilician  pirates,  till  it  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans.  In  the  year  8S3,  it 
passed  firom  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
emperors  in  the  East  into  those  of  the 
Saracens,  who  built  the  capital,  Candia, 
on  the  ruins  of  Heraclea,  but  were  expel- 
led again,  in  962,  by  the  Greeks,  Against 
the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Byzantine 
sovereisn  sold  the  island  to  the  Venetians 
in  1204,  who,  aware  of  its  importance, 
fordfied  most  of  the  cities,  won  the  good 
will  of  their  new  subjects  by  a  mild  gov- 
ernment, and  repelled  all  the  assaults  of 
tlie  Genoese  and  Tiuks,  till  the  middle  of 
th^  17th  century.  About  this  time,  the 
attacks  of  the  Turks  became  more  vio- 
lent, on  account  of  a  prize  taken  by  the 
Maltese,  on  board  of  which  was  the  aga 
of  the  eunuchs,  and,  according  to  a  re- 
port then  veiy  generally  spread  through- 
out Europe,  the  &vorite  wife  and  son  of 
the  saltan  Ibrahim,  but  probably  only  a 
slave  of  the  aga,  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  seraglio  as  a  nurse,  with  her  son,  to 
whom,  however,  the  sultan  was  much  at- 
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tncbed.  This  yeseel  was  carried,  for  a 
short  time,  into  Calismeue,  a  hariaor  of 
Caodia,  without,  however,  the  consent 
of  the  Venetians,  who  had  no  garrison 
there.  The  sultan  was  highly  incensed, 
ascribed  all  the  fault  to  the  Venetians,  and 
landed  a  large  force  in  Candia,  in  Jnne 
1645,  which  soon  took  Oanea  and  Retimo, 
and  besieged  the  capital  with  vigor.  The 
attack  was  bravely  ref>elled,  but  repeated 
in  1649 ;  and  was  this  time  also  unsuccess- 
ful. In  1656,  the  Turks  made  a  third  ef- 
fort, but  afterwards  changed  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  which  they  continued  for  10 
years  without  success,  suice  the  Venetians, 
being  masters  of  the  sea,  supplied  the  for- 
tress, without  difficulty,  with  provisions, 
men  and  ammunition.  In  1667,  after  the 
peace  of  Vasvar,  the  grand  vizier,  Kio- 
purli,  in  order  to  restore  his  reputation^ 
which  hail  been  tarnished  by  tlie  loss  of 
the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  and  to  regain  the 
favor  of  Mohammed  IV  by  an  important 
conquest,  took  vigorous  measures  for  the 
entire  reduction  of  Candia,  investing  the 
capital,  May  14tli,  with  80,000  men.  A  wall 
with  7  bastions  surrounded  the  fortress ; 
the  same  number  of  ravelins  were  situated 
in  front  of  the  wall,  and  several  detached 
works  still  farther  in  advance :  a  numerous 
fleet  held  the  Turks  in  check  by  sea,  and 
the  garrison,  commanded  by  the  chevalier 
de  Ville  and  Morosini,  was  ready  to  be 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  fortress. 
The  attack  of  the  Turks  was  directed 
a^inst  the  bastion  called  Panigrcu  The 
Christians  contested  every  step  of  their 
advance ;  but  the  Turks  were  soon  at  the 
foot  of  a  breach,  which  was,  however,  so 
well  defended  by  mines,  sallies,  and  in- 
trench ments,  that  the  most  furious  assaults, 
directed  by  Kiopurli  in  person,  who  fear- 
ed the  displeasure  of  his  master,  were 
without  success.  The  winter  found  the 
Turks  still  before  the  breach,  and  com- 
pelled tliem  to  withdraw  to  their  intrencli- 
ments.  The  natives  of  the  East,  unac- 
customed to  a  winter  campaign,  were  car- 
ried off  by  sickness ;  and  new  masses  of 
troops,  with  all  the  materials  for  a  sieee, 
supplied  the  loss.  Changes  occurred  also 
in  the  fortress.  In  the  spring  of  1668, 
the  brave  chevalier  de  Ville  was  recalled, 
on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  his  superi- 
ors, and  a  quarrel  with  Morosini.  His 
place,  however,  was  well  supplied  by  the 
chevalier  St  Andr6  Montbnm.  Volun- 
teers, likevrise,  poured  in  from  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  display  their  courage 
on  so  bloody  a  field,  and  to  learn  the  art 
of  war.  Numerous  engineers  made  the 
place    their   school,    and    Werthmtiller, 


Rimpler  and  Vauben  were  together  here. 
The  pope  sent  troops  and  money;  the 
Maltese,  kniffhts  and  soldiers.  The  duke 
de  la  Feuillade  led  hither  600  Frenchmen, 
some  of  them  of  the  noblest  femilies, 
who,  with  French  thoughdessness,  rushed 
into  needless  danger,  and  were,  for  the 
most  part,  destroyed.  The  count  of  Wal- 
deck  subsequently  came  with  3  regi- 
ments of  Ldneberg  troops,  so  that  the 
garrison  was  always  kept  from  8000  to 
10,000  strong.  Treachery  had  given  the 
Turks  information  that  the  bastions  of  St. 
Andr6  and  Sabionetta  were  the  weakest 
points  of  the  fortress :  they  therefore  al- 
tered their  plan,  and  attacked  the  last- 
mentioned  works.  Departing  from  the 
line  of  operations  which  they  had  hitherto 
fi>llowecf,  they  approached  the  fortress  by 
employuig  a  great  number  of  men  in  dig- 
ging a  deep  ditch,  throwing  up  the  eaith 
towards  the  place,  and  continuing  to 
move  it  forward  with  shovels,  till  they 
reached  and  fiUed  the  trench.  Daring  sal- 
lies and  well-applied  mines,  however,  kept 
the  Turits  m  check  for  a  long  time,  and  oflen 
destroyed  their  works ;  but,havinfffrnaUy 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on 
the  bastion  of  St  Andr^,  they  found  be- 
yond it  strong  intrenchments,  which  with- 
stood the  most  violent  assaults ;  and  the 
approach  of  winter  found  the  besiegers 
no  farther  advanced.  In  the  spring  of 
1669,  the  Turks  pursued  their  labors 
slowly,  but  surelv  and  successfully.  In  a 
short  time,  nothing  but  a  heap  of  earth 
and  stones  remained  to  the  Venetians  of 
the  bastion  of  St  Andr^,  and  their  last 
defence  was  a  wall,  thrown  up  during  the 
winter,  as  a  general  intrenchment  In 
this  extremity,  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Navailles  appeared  with  a  French  fleet 
and  7000  troops.  A  desperate  sally  was 
undertaken  vnth  this  new  reinforcement 
A  mine,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  signal, 
and  throw  the  Turks  into  confusion,  did 
not  explode :  on  the  contrary,  a  Turkish 
powder-magazine  blew  up  when  the 
French  had  already  got  possession  of  the 
trenches,  and  repelled  an  attempt  of  the 
Turks  to  recover  them.  This  explosion 
filled  the  French  with  such  a  fear  of  con- 
cealed mines,  that  they  fled  in  disorder  to 
the  fortress,  and  left  200  men  dead  on 
the  field,  among  whom  were  many  brave 
officers,  and  the  d  uke  of  Beaufort  At  the 
same  time,  the  Christian  fleet,  consisting 
of  80  ships  and  50  galleys,  which  were  to 
attack  the  Turkish  camp  in  the  flank,  was 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  batteries  on 
the  coast,  and  the  blowing  up  of  a  ship  of 
70  guns,  and  the  sally  was  entirely  un- 
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succeasfuL  This  misfortune  increaied 
the  discord  which  ahneady  existed  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  duke  of  NavaiUes,  coq- 
viiieed  that  the  preservation  of  the  for- 
tress was  impoesible,  re-eoibarked  his 
corps,  and  returned  to  France.  Individ- 
uals belonging  to  the  other  troops  joined 
the  French ;  We  Maltese,  and  almost  all 
the  Tolunteers,  also,  departed  shortly  after ; 
a  new  assault  (^  the  Turks  was  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  previous  ones,  and  brought 
them  to  the  palisades  of  the  last  intrench- 
ment;  the  garrison,  amounting  to  scarcely 
9000  men,  was  desponding  and  disobedi- 
ent ;  quarrels  distracted  the  commanders, 
and  every  thing  announced  that  the  place 
must  fall  at  the  next  assault  It  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
surrender.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
gave  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  liberty 
to  depart  within  12  days,  and  to  take  with 
them  all  their  property,  even  the  artillery 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  city 
during  the  siege,  and  lefl  the  Venetians 
in  possession  of  Suda,  Garabusa  and  Spi- 
naioBga.  Sept  27,  1669,  the  city  was 
surrendered,  ailer  a  war  of  25  years,  a 
blockade  of  13  years,  and  a  siege,  in  which 
the  trenches  had  been  open  2  years  3 
mon^s  and  27  days.  Its  defence  must 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  latest  ages,  as  one 
of  the  bravest  recorded  in  history,  and 
proves  what  Christian  courage  could  ef- 
fect against  Turkish  fury  and  superiority 
of  numbers,  even  at  a  time  when  the  Eu- 
ropean art  of  war  was  imperfect,  and  the 
Turkic  empire  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity.  At  the  time  of  the  capitula- 
tion, the  garrison  consisted  of  only  2500 
soldi^s.  30,985  Christians  and  118,754 
Turks  were  killed  or  wounded  during  the 
siege;  56  assaults  were  made  by  the 
Turics  ;  96  sallies  by  the  Christians  ;  472 
mines  were  sprungby  the  former,  1173 
by  the  latter;  509,C^  cannon  shot  were 
fired  by  the  fortress,  and  180,000  cwt  of 
lead  used  for  musket  balls  by  the  Chris- 
tians. The  Tuiics  found  the  city  in  a  ru- 
inous state ;  evexy  thing  of  any  value  was 
taken  away ;  only  33  men,  ror  the  most 
part  &r  advanced  in  years,  remained  be- 
hind, and  350  miserable  cannon  stood  on 
the  walls.  The  Turks  immediately  re- 
paired all  the  works.  Having  obtained 
possession  of  the  capital,  they  now  en- 
deavored to  expel  the  Venetians  fit>m  the 
stronj^  holds  which  remained  to  them  on  the 
island ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
17th  century,Garabusa  fell  into  their  power 
by  treacheiy,  and  Suda  and  ^unalonga  by 
surrender,  lliey  managed  Candia  in  the 
usual  manner.    Three  pachas,  at  Candia, 


Canea  and  Retimo,  governed  the  island- 
On  account  of  the  feuds  of  these  pachas, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  mountains 
succeeded  in  fi>mung  a  government  of 
their  own,  under  Turkish  protection,  in 
the  agalic  of  Sphachia.  As  the  compacts 
made  with  them  were  not  always  observ- 
ed, they  were  wont,  in  such  cases,  to  take 
up  arms,  were  often  defeated,  but  never 
entirely  subdued.  The  pachas  having 
demanded  hostai^  of  them  in  1821,  they 
joined  the  Greek  msuigents.  Even  under 
the  Venetian  government,  the  Candiotes 
had  the  reputation  of  suffering  no  infi'inge- 
ment  of  their  privileges,  and  would  not 
permit  the  Venetians  to  establish,  as  in  the 
other  districts  of  Greece,  a  nobility,  de^i 
posMenti,  by  whose  means  they  mi^t 
nold  the  other  inhabitants  under  the  yoke 
of  the  podedoB,  Had  the  mountaineers 
been  armed,  when  the  Turks  made  their 
first  descent  on  the  island,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  impossible  for  tlie  invaders 
to  have  maintained  themselves  in  Candia. 
The  Sphachiotes  have  played  the  same  part 
in  Candia  as  the  Mainotes  in  the  Morea, 
excepting  that  they  have  not  escaped  the 
tribute  of  the  poll-tax.  The  energy  of  the 
inhabitants  seems  to  be  now  relaxed.  (See 
Orttkbitwrtcium^  The  historical  impor- 
tance of  ancient  Crete,  in  a  mythological 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  seat  of  ancient  civ- 
ilization, is  shown  by  H6ek's  Krda  (G6tt., 
1^3).  In  1817,  F.  W.  Sieber,  a  German 
physician,  penetrated  fiu-  into  Crete,  and 
made  many  observations  on  it,  which  had 
principally  in  view  the  improvement  of 
natural  history  and  medical  science.  See 
his  /2ewe  muh  dtr  hud  J&eto — Voyage  to 
the  Island  of  Crete  (L^ps.  1823),  2  vols, 
with  plates  and  a  map. 

Candidate  (fit>ra  the  Lalin  eandidahUy 
wkfU-^obed,  because,  among  the  Romans, 
a  man  who  solicited  an  office  appeared  in 
a  shining  white  ffarment—lo^a  condula). 
The  cantUdaH  of  the  Romans  wore  no 
tunic ;  either  as  a  sign  of  humility,  or  in 
order  to  show  the  wounds  received  on 
their  breasts.  The  time  of  their  canvass- 
ing was  two  years,  during  which  they 
wore  the  toga  amdida.  In  the  first  year, 
thev  delivered  speeches  to  the  people,  or 
haa  them  delivered  by  others,  with  the 
consent  of  the  magistrates.  This  was 
called  pn^Ueri  nomen  Mwm,  and  the  year, 
annue  prqfesnonia.  After  this  year,  they 
requested  the  magistrate  to  enter  their 
names  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
office  sought  for.  An  aq>irant  was  sel- 
dom refused  permission  to  deliver  his 
speeches ;  but  lie  was  not  yet  necessarily 
treated  as  a  candidate  by  the  magistrates. 
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or  proposed  by  them  to  the  people  on  the 
day  of  election.    Before  that  was  done, 
his  life  was  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  in  the 
senate,  after  the  pretor  or  consul  had  re- 
ceived his  name.    If  the  senate  accepted 
him,  he  was  permitted  to  offer  himself, 
on  the  day  of  election,  as  a  candidate. 
The  formula,  by  which  permission  was 
ffranted,  was,  ralionem  habebo,  renuntiabo ; 
if  he  was  not  accepted,  he  received  the 
answer  rationem  rum  habeho ;  non  renun- 
iMo.     The   tribunes   often  opposed  a 
candidate  who   had   been  accepted  by 
the  senate.    The  morals  of  the  aspirants, 
in  the  purer  ages  of  the  republic,  were 
always  severely  examined.    In  the  later 
period  of  the  republic,  nobody  could  ob- 
tain an  office  if  he  was  not  present,  and 
if  he  had  not  offered  himself  on  tliree 
market-days.    (Sail.  Cat  18.,  Cic.  Fam. 
Xvi  12.)    On  tnese  days,  the  candidates 
tried  to  insinuate   themsdves  into  the 
fiivor  of  the  people.     They  went  from 
house  to  house  (ttmbtendo)^  shook  hands 
with  every  body  whom  they  met  (pren- 
8muh\  addressed  each  one  by  his  name, 
for  which  purpose  they  generally  had  a 
nomenclator  with  them,  who  whispered 
the  names  of  those  whom  they  met  into 
their  ear.    Cicero,  therefore,  calls  the  can- 
didates noHo  officMsisdvMU    They  placed 
themselves,  on  market-days,  in  elevated 
places,  in  order  to  be  seen.    On  the  day 
of  election,  they  did  the  same.    Favor- 
ites of  the  people  accompanied  them  (cfe- 
dajdarts) ;  some  of  their  suite  (dxoiswts) 
distributed   money  among   the   people, 
which,  though  prohibited,  was  done  pub- 
licly.   Merpretes  were  employed  to  bar- 
gain with  the  people,  and  the  money 
was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  sequestres. 
Sometimes  a  number  of  candidates  united 
into  parties  (coiiiones),  in  order  to  defeat 
the  endeavors  of  the  others.    At  last,  the 
grounds  on  which  each  candidate  rested 
his  claims  to  the  office  were  read,  and  the 
fyibes  delivered  their  votes.    The  success- 
ful candidate  then  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
in  the  caoitol.     To  oppose  a  candidate 
was  called  et  rtfragari ;  to  support  him, 
suffragwriy  or  tvJfragaJtorea  esse, — We  have 
dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  on  account 
of  the  similuity  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  modes  of  seeking  office. — The 
word  candidaU  is  also  used,  by  Protestants, 
to  designate  a  theologian,  who,  having  fin- 
ished his  studies  at  a  uni  versi^,  is  waiting 
for  an  appointment  in  the  church. 

CAifDiDE ;  the  name  of  a  fiimous  tale 
of  Voltaire's,  forming  an  epoch  in  French 
literature,  in  which  he  riaicules  the  sys- 
tem of  optimism  with  his  usual  spirit,  and 


attacks  revelation  with  plausible  but  stt- 
perficial  arguments.  Voltaire  is  unsur- 
passed in  uie  art  of  treating  the  most 
serious  subjects  with  lifht  railleiy,  while 
he  seduces  the  reader  by  the  charms  of 
his  style.  Some  descriptions  in  this  tale, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  carnival  at  Venice, 
are  excellent 

Candlemas  ;  a  Catholic  feast,  insti- 
tuted by  pope  Geiasius  I,  in  492,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  presentation  of  Christ 
in  the  temple,  and  of  the  purification  of 
Mar}' ;  peniaps  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  the^  rude  heathen  feast  called  the  Jbur 
percalia,  which  was  abolished  by  him. 
It  is  celebrated  on  February  2,  and  has 
its  name  fiom  the  consecrated  torches 
which  are  carried  about  in  procession,  in 
allusion  to  the  words  of  Simeon,  "  a  light 
to  enlighten  the  Gentiles." 
Cane.  (See  Bainboo  and  Raton.] 
Canea  ;  the  principal  port  of  Candia ; 
lat.  dSP  aS'  45"  N. ;  Ion.  24**  lUf  45^'  E. ; 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cyaonia.  Population,  7150.  The  city 
has  been  fortified  from  the  time  of  the 
Venetian  government. 

Canoa^Arguelles,  don  Joe^,  Spaniali 
minister  of  finance  from  1820  to  March, 
1821,  distinffuished  himself  in  the  cortes 
of  1812,  no  less  by  his  talents  than  by  his 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tion. When  he  was  minister,  he  laid 
before  the  cortes  a  statement  of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
church  in  Spain,  fix>m  which  it  appeared 
that  the  latter  surpassed  the  former  by  a 
third  part.  When  king  Ferdinand,  in 
1814,  resumed  the  sovemment,  C.  was 
confined  in  Penniscola,  but,  in  1816,  viras 
restored  to  liberty,  and  employed  in  Va- 
lencia. In  his  Memmia  Sohre  el  Crediio 
Publico,  he  represented  the  condition  of 
the  treasury,  at  the  time  when  the  king 
swore  to  observe  the  constitution,  and  set 
forth  the  measures  of  the  ministry  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  finances. 
According  to  this  report,  the  annual  defi- 
cit of  340,050/231  reals  was  more  tlian 
the  whole  revenue.  Among  other  means 
of  remedying  the  evil,  the  minister  pro- 
posed to  raise  140,000,000  reals  by  direct 
taxes ;  to  iell  a  7th  part  of  the  property 
of  the  church  and  monasteries ;  also  the 
small  possessions  of  the  crown  in  North 
Afiica,  and  to  make  proposals  fer  a  loan 
of  200,000.000  reals.  He  presented  a 
plan,  likewise,  for  diminishing  the  great 
number  of  officers,  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  exclusive  privileges.  His  pro- 
jects wete  executed  only  in  part  In 
1821,  be  resigned  bis  office,  together  with 
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the  other  miiuflterB,  and  was  chosen,  in 
182S,  a  member  of  the  cortee.  In  this 
body,  he  joined  the  foity  of  the  OAoderate 
libeFalB.  After  the  tall  of  the  constitution 
in  Cadiz,  he  fled  to  England. 
CAireE,  Du.  (See  Du  Fresne,) 
Canisius,  Petrue,  bom  in  1524,  at 
Nimeguen,  was  the  first  man  in  Germany 
who  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  of 
which  he  became  a  veiy  active  member. 
In  1549,  he  was  made  professor  of  the- 
ology, rector  and  vice-chanceUor  of  the 
universal  at  Ingolstadt.  He  afterwards 
reibrmed  the  university  of  Vienna,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  order.  His 
catechism  is  yet  in  use.  He  persuaded 
Ferdinand  I  to  adopt  violent  measures 
against  the  Protestants,  and  founded  the 
colleffes  at  Prague,  Auesbur^,  Dillingen,* 
and  Friburg,  in  Switzerland,  m  the  latter 
of  which  he  died,  in  15^. 

Cannjb  ;  a  city  in  the  Neapolitan  ph>v- 
ince  Puglia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus, 
on  the  Adriatic,  &mous  ft>r  the  great  bat- 
tle in  which  the  Romans  were  here  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  (216  B.  C).   The  con- 
suls iEmilius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro 
contented  themselves  with  acting  on  the 
defensive  against  the  Carthajginian  gen- 
eral, who  endeavored  to  decide  the  &te 
of  Rome  by  one  blow ;  but  the  senate, 
conaiderinff  that  the  Roman  army  con- 
sisted of  87,000  men,  while  that  of  the 
enemy  amounted  only  to  50,000,  among 
whom  were  10,000  horse,  and  would  have 
no  point  of  support  when  beaten,  com- 
manded the  consuls  to  give  batde.    Han- 
nibal, seeing  that  their  plan  was  changed, 
allowed  Varro  to  gain  a  shdit  advantage 
in  a  skirmish  of  cavahy.    The  Romans 
left  their  strong  position  at  Canusium,  on 
the  banks  of  we  Aufidus,  and  the  whole 
army  crossed  the  river.   The  consul  Varro 
drew  up  his  troops  on  the  plain,  with  his 
right  win^  protected  bv  the  river.     At 
the  same  time,  Hannibal  forded  the  Aufi- 
dus, and  led  his  small  army  to  the  attack. 
The  Romans  had  their  own  cavaby  on 
the  right  wing,  that  of  their  allies  on  the 
left,  and  the  infantry,  as  usual,  in  the 
centre.     Hannibal  opposed  the  Numidian 
cavaby  to  that  of  the  Roman  allies,  and 
that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  to  the 
Roman.     His  infantiy  from  Africa   be 
divided  Into  two  bodies,  each  of  them 
near  the  cavalry.    At  some  distance  fiom 
both  wings,  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  on 
foot,  arranged  in  an  obtuse  angle,  occu- 
pied  the  centre.     Behind  them  was  a 
strong  reserve.    Hannibal  himself  com 
mancted  the  centre.    He  had  calculated 
that  the  wind  called  VoUumuSn  which 
40* 


blew  regulaiiv  at  certain  hours  in  that 
country,  would,  at  the  time  of  attack, 
throw  dust  and  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans,  and  hide  his  own  evolutions. 
The  consul  iEinilius  Paulus  was  wounded 
by  a  Balearian  slinger,  soon  after  the 
Ught  troops  had  begun  the  engagement. 
The  first  shock  of  the  Roman  cavalry 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls  was  vio- 
leat.  After  the  fight  had  ksted  for  a  long 
time,  they  alighted,  and  fought  on  foot. 
The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  then  broke 
through  the  dismounted  Romans,  and  cut 
them  down.  The  Roman  in&ntry,  to 
assist  their  horse,  moved  in  a  curved  line 
towards  the  wing,  under  veiy  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  attacked  the 
Spanish  and  Gallic  infimtry,  which  retired 
in  good  order  into  the  intervals,  as  Han- 
nibal had  commanded.  By  this  means, 
Hannibal  was  enabled  to  attack  the  Ro- 
mans in  flank,  as  they  advanced  incau- 
tiously, with  the  African  infantry,  which 
he  had  kept  back  for  this  purpose.  Thus 
surrounded,  and  contracted  into  a  small 
compass,  the  Romans  fell  in  great  num- 
bers, among  them  the  consul  ^milius 
Paulus,  and  both  the  proconsuls  Servilius 
and  Atilius.  The  Nnmidian  horse  de- 
stroyed those  who  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle.  The  victor  made  13,000  prison- 
ers. The  'Ronums  lost,  according  to  their 
own  lowest  statements,  45,000  men ;  ac- 
cording to  the  hiffhest,  IQflOO.  Hannibal 
collected  the  gold  rings  of  the  knights 
who  had  fallen,  and  sent  some  bushels 
thereof  to  Carthage.  But  the  victory  had 
also  weakened  lus  own  urmy.  He  was 
in  want  of  money  to  recruit  his  troops. 
This  want,  rather  than  the  short  period 
of  luxurious  living  in  winter-quarters  at 
Capua,  oblieed  him,  at  lencth,  to  give  up 
the  hope  of^conquering  Italy,  after  a  war 
of  17  campai^s.    (See  Htmnibal,) 

Cahnes,  or  Canes  ;  a  small  seaport  of  ' 
France,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  the  department  of  the  Var ;  pop- 
ulation, about  2800.  C.  is  famous  as  the 
Slace  where  the  memorable  march  of 
fapoleon  through  France  began,  when 
he  returned  from  Elba.  He  landed  here 
March  1, 1815. 

Cannibals.  (See  •^ntkrommhagi  and 
Cariba.)  ^^^ 

Canning,  George,  was  bom  in  London 
April  11,  1770.  His  father,  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities  and  literary  cultiva- 
tion, had  ofifended  his  fimiily  by  marrying 
a  lady  of  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
but  without  fortune,  and  died  in  1771, 
leaving  his  widow  destitute.  She  had 
recourse  to  the  stage  for  support,  but  was 
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not  very  miccessilil,  and  was  afterwards 
twice  married.  Her  second  husband  was 
an  actcM* ;  ber  third,  Mr.  Hunn,  a  linen- 
draper  of  Exeter.  She  lived  to  see  the 
success  of  her  son,  from  whom  she  ever 
received  the  tenderest  marks  of  filial  love. 
C,  who  had  inherited  a  small  estate  in 
Ireland,  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  industry,  vigor  of 
mind,  and  elegance  of  taste,  and,  at  the 
age  of  15,  formed  the  plan  of  a  periodical 
paper,  called  the  Microcosm^  of  which  he 
was  the  principal  editor.  In  1787,  he  was 
entered  at  Oxford.  His  ^^acations  were 
passed  with  Sheridan,  by  whom  he  was 
mtroduced  to  Burite,  Fox,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished whigs.  But,  although  Sheri- 
dan had  already  announced  him,  in  par- 
liament, as  the  fliture  ornament  of  his 
party,  C.  entered  into  terms  widi  Pitt,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  into  parliament  in 
1798.  During  tlie  fuvt  session,  he  re- 
mained silent.  His  maiden  effort  was 
made  in  1794,  on  the  Sardinian  treaty, 
and  rather  disappointed  expectation.  In 
1794,  he  took  tne  decree  of  M.  A.,  and, 
from  that  time,  resided  constantly  in  Lon- 
don. In  1796,  he  w^as  under-sccretary 
of  state.  In  1797,  he  projected,  with  some 
of  bis  fiiends,  tlie  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Week- 
ly Examiner,  of  which  Giffbrd  was  ap- 
pointed editor.  C.  contributed  many 
poetical  and  other  articles  to  this  period- 
*'^'     In  1798,  he  supported  Wilberforce's 


ical. 


motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  continued  always  an  advocate  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
blacks.  In  July,  1800,  C.  increased  his 
fortune  and  influence  by  a  mairiage  with 
Joanna,  daughter  of  general  Scott,  a  lady 
with  a  fortune  of  £100,000.  The  admin- 
istration  beinff  dissolved  in  1801,  C.  be- 
came a  memoer  of  tlie  opposition,  until 
the  restoration  of  Pitt  in  1804.  In  1807, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  in  the  Portland  administra- 
tion. A  political  misunderstanding  with 
lord  Castlereagh  led  to  a  duel  l)etween 
that  minister  and  C,  in  which  the  latter 
was  slightly  wounded.  This  dispute  oc- 
casioned the  dlssohitioii  of  tbe  niinistr}'. 
In  1810,  he  opposed  the  reference  of  the 
Catholic  claims  to  the  committee  of  tlie 
whole  house,  on  the  ground  that  no  se- 
curity or  enga|^ement  had  been  offered 
by  the  Catholics.  Some  of  his  most 
brilliant  speeches  were  on  this  subject. 
He  invariably  supported  the  admisson  of 
the  Catholics  to  power,  not  as  an  abstract 
question  of  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency—of  hourly  increasing  expediency. 
The  adoption  of  the  measure  being  then 


a  matter  of  policy,  the  state  of  opinion, 
tbe  condition  of  af^ira,  and  tbe  securitiefl 
with  which  it  should  be  accompanied, 
were,  with  him,  elements  of  the  question. 
He  proposed  securities,  in  1813,  which, 
with  the  bill,  were  rejected.  He  sup- 
ported, in  1812  and  1813,  the  same  motion 
which  he  had  opposed  in  1810 ;  and,  in 
1821,  two  bllb  in  fiivor  of  the  Catholics 
having  been  introduced  into  tbe  house  of 
commons,  he  observed, ''  that  the  moment 
was  peculiarly  favorable  for  discussion ; 
that  thev  were  in  possession  of  a  peace 
achieved  by  Catholic  arms,  and  cemented 
by  Catholic  blood.*'  To  C.  was  princi- 
pally owing  the  fiist  blow  which  ^ook 
the  throne  of  Napoleon ;  the  British  poU- 
cy  in  Spain  was  directed  and  animated 
by  him.  **  U  there  was  any  part  of  his 
pNolitical  life,"  he  declared,  on  one  occa- 
sion, *^in  which  he  sloried,  it  was  that,  in 
the  face  of  every  difficulty,  discourage- 
ment, and  prophecy  of  fulure,  Us  had 
been  the  hand  which  had  committed 
England  to  an  alliance  with  Spain." 
**  Never,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion, 
"  pu^ht  we  to  relinouish  our  hold  of  tbe 
Peninsula.  The  ruler  of  France  has  one 
grand  object,  to  which  he  stands  pledged 
— the  establishment  of  his  dominion  in 
the  Peninsula.  If  he  fiiil  in  this,  his  de- 
feat must  be  most  signal."  In  1812,  he 
vns  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Liverpool ;  from  which  he  was  also  re- 
turned in  1814,  1818,  1820.  In  1814, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Poitugal, 
and  remamed  absent  about  two  years. 
In  1819,  he  declared  his  decided  hostility 
to  parliamentary  reform,  in  whatever 
shape ;  and  his  speech  on  lord  John  Rus- 
selrs  motion  for  reform,  in  1822,  is  among 
tbe  most  finished  specimens  of  his  elo- 
quence. On  the  occasion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  queen,  he  de- 
clared, that  **  toward  the  object  of  that 
investiffation,  he  felt  an  imaltered  neganl 
and  affection  ,■"  and  soon  afler  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  board  of  control, 
and  went  abroad.  Having  been  nomi- 
nated governor-general  of  India,  he  wa:« 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  wli^n  the 
death  or  the  marquis  of  Londonderry 
called  him  to  the  caninet  as  secretaiy  for 
foreign  afliurs  (Sept  16,  1822).  One  of 
his  earliest  acts,  in  this  situation,  was  to 
check  the  French  influence  in  Spain  ; 
and,  in  a  debate  on  this  subject  (April  28, 
1823),  he  observed,  ^  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  contest  Koing  on  in  the  worid  between 
the  spirit  of  unlimited  monarchy  and  the 
spirit  of  unlimited  democracy.  Between 
these  two  spirits  there  is  a  strife  openly  in 
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action,  or  covertly  at  woik,  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  Europe."    It  was 
in  this  aearion  that  Brougham  accuaed 
him  of  ''the  moat  monstrous  truckling 
which  the  whole  history  of  political  ter- 
giversation could  furnish."    C.  rose  hn- 
mediateljr,  and  exclaimed,  ^  That  is  ftlse." 
The  aiiaur  was  settled,  after  some  expla- 
nations on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brougham. 
He  continued  to  support  the  propositions 
in  ftvor  of  the  Catholics,  and,  in  1825, 
communicated  to  foreign  ministers  the 
determination  of  his  mnesty  to  appoint 
ehargia  d^a^fmru  to  Colombia,  Mexico 
and  Buenos  Ayres.    In  consequence  of 
the  attempts  made  by  Spain  to  assist  the 
malcontents  of  Portugal,  it  was  imme- 
diately determined,  bv  the  ministry,  to 
support  the  regency  of  that  country.    On 
this  occasion,  C.  concluded  his  speech 
with  these  remarks :  ^  Some  years  aco,  I 
said  that  I  feared  that  the  next  war,  which 
shouki  be  kindled  in  Europe,  would  be  a 
war  of  opinions.    It  b  the  contemplation 
of  this  new  pwotr^  in  any  future  war, 
which  excites  my  most  anxious  appre- 
hensions."   And,  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  ministers  had  encoun^id 
the  attack  upon  Portugal,  by  having  per- 
mitted the  occupation  ^  Spain  by  France, 
he  uttered  the  memorahle  words :  ^  Was 
it   necessary  that  we  Should   blockade 
Cadiz?   No.    I  looked  another  way;  I 
resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it 
should  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies.    I 
called  the  new  world  into  existence,  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old."    April 
12,  1827,  his  appointment  to  be  pnme 
minister  was  announced.    His  adminis^ 
tration  was  terminated  by  his  death,  the 
8th  of  August  following;  but  not  until  it 
had  been  crowned  by  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don (July  6),  for  the  settlement  of  the 
aiRdrs  ot  Greece. — As  a  statesman,  he 
was  liberal,  profound,  consistent  and  in- 
dependent   His  foreign  policy  was  mark- 
ed by  the  three  great  measures  of  the 
recognition  of  the  South  American  states, 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of 
Portugal,  and  the  treaty  in  behalf  of 
Greece.      His  uniform   support  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  and  his  cx>nstant  and  ar- 
dent exertions  in  fovor  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies,  are  not  less  honor- 
able to  his  humanity  than  to  his  policy. 
His  eloquence  was  persuasive  and  unpas- 
sioned  ;  his  reasoning  clear  and  logical ; 
his  manner  f^racefui ;  his  expression  win- 
ning, and  his  whole  appeamnce  nrepos- 
sesnng.  His  wit  was  brilliant,  and  nis  sat- 
3  extremely  caustic.    He  died  poor. 


Hill  body  is  deposited  in  Westminster 


abbey.  (See  l^uehts  of  ffte  BMt  Hnu 
G.  CamwngyWtik  a  Memoir^  by R,  Thary, 
London,  1828.)— The  cousin  of  G.  Can- 
ning, the  honoraMe  Stratford  Canning, 
is  well  known  by  the  conspicuous  part 
which  he  has  played  during  the  late  diffi- 
culties between  the  Porte  and  the  other 
European  powers. 

Cannoit  ;  a  heavy  metallic  gun,  which  is 
moved  by  the  strength  of  men  and  horsea 
It  is  mounted  on  a  carriage,  and  iron  (for- 
meriy  stdne  or  leaden)  balls  are  projected 
to  a  distance  from  it  by  the  force  of  gun" 
powder.  The  interior  of  the  cannon  is 
called  the  bore.  The  solid  piece  of  metal 
behind  ia  named  the  hreeA,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  btOton,  The  Mphku  (so 
called  because  they  used  to  be  made  in 
the  form  of  this  animal)  are  the  handles 
by  which  the  piece  is  moimted  or  dis- 
mounted. The  aperture  through  which 
the  fire  is  introduced  into  the  bora,  to  ir- 
nite  the  chaige,  is  called  the  veni  or  touM- 
hole,  in  which  a  small  tube,  used  to  contain 
the  priming,  is  placed  previous  to  firing. 
The  supports,  wnich  are  denominated  car- 
riage$j  are  mounted  on  trucks,  as  in  the 
case  of  ship-guns  or  garrison-ffuns,  or  on 
two  wheels,  as  m  the  case  of  field-pieces. 
When  a  field-piece  is  to  be  moved,  a 
two-wheeled  frame  is  fixed  to  the  car- 
riage, which  is  called  a  limber,  and  this 
process  is  called  to  limber  tqf.  The  charge, 
or  cartridge,  is  a  bag  filled  with  powder, 
carried  near  the  cannon.  The  caimon 
is  fired  by  means  of  the  match,  which  is 
a  lighted  bunch  of  tow,  woimd  round  ft 
small  stick ;  or  by  a  mbe,  filled  with  the 
priming>powder,  from  which  a  piece  is 
broken  off  every  lime,  and  forcea  into  a 
stick,  to  light  the  charge.  On  board  most 
of  the  English  ships  there  are  cannon 
fired  by  means  of  locks.  To  perform  the 
labor  required  in  managiiM^  cannon  is 
called  to  serve  the  funs.  Cannon  were 
formerly  dignified  with  great  names.  12, 
cast  by  Louis  XII,  were  called  after  the 
12  peers  of  France.  Charies  V  had  1!^ 
which  he  called  the  Tkodoe  aposUes.  One 
at  Bois  le  Due  is  called  the  Demi}  a  60 
pounder,  at  Dover  castle,  is  named  ^ueen 
MxzabeiKs  pasM^insUi;  an  80  pounder, 
at  Berlin,  is  called  the  T^uiuferer;  another 
at  Malaga,  the  TerrHbit;  two  dO  pounders 
at  Bremen,  the  JlfeMeiwerf  of  Aocfneuw.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Idth  century,  names 
of  this  sort  were  abolished,  and  the  follow- 
ing came  into  general  use :— carmon  royal, 
or  carthoun,  carrying  48  pounds ;  bastard 
cannon,  or  I  carthoun,  96;  k  carthoun, 
24 ;  whole  culverins,  18 ;  demi-culverinis 
9;  fiilcon,  6;  saker,  lowest  sort,  5;  ordi- 
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iiarj,6;  hrge0t«nt,8;  b8ttli8k,48;  ser- 
peatee,4;»piok,2;  dngoo,6;tireii,60; 
alcaiiet,  8, 2  mad  1 ;  noyens,  wbkii  ear- 
ned a  bai  of  Id  or  Ifi  omiees:  labinetB 
eanied  one  «f  16  ounces.  Oannoiis  are, 
at  prasnt,  named,  fit>m  the  weight  of  the 
baUi  which  they  eany,  6  pamuUn^  12 
pawuUra,  &c.  The  length  of  the  camion 
.  18  in  poportiea  to  the  eoltfter.  Cannon 
took  thek  name  fimn  the  French  word 
camu  (a  reed).  Before  their  invention, 
machines  were  used  fat  projecting  mis- 
flileB  hy  mechamcai  ibree.  These  were 
iDUlalsd  fitim  the  Arahs,  and  called  tn^fe- 
mo;  whence  engineer.  The  fint  cannon 
were  made  of  wood,  wrapt  in  numerous 
folds  of  linen,  and  well  secured  by  iron 
hoops.  They  were  of  a  conical  form, 
widest  at  the  muzzle.  AAerwards,  ther 
received  a  cylindrical  alu4>e.  At  length 
ibey  were  made  efiran  ban,  firmly  boimd 
together,  like  casks,  by  iron  hoopa.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  14th  centuiy,  they 
were  formed  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  and,  in  process  of  time,  other  metals 
were  added.  Some  attribute  the  inven- 
tion of  cannon  to  the  Chinese,  and  sav 
that  there  are  now  cannon  in  China,  which 
were  made  in  the  80th  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  From  the  Chinese  the  Saracens 
probably  learned  to  manu&ctnre  them, 
and  Cailinicus,  a  deserter  fit>m  HeKopolia, 
in  Pheenicia,  made  diem  known,  in  670 
(676),  to  the  Greek  emperor  Constantinus 
Pogonatus.  Bombards  were  brought  into 
use  in  France  in  1338,  and,  accoraiing  to 
another  and  more-doubiAd  authority,  Sol- 
omon, king  of  Huncary,  used  them,  in 
1073,  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  From  aM 
these  accounts,  it  appean  that  the  trae 
epoch  of  the  invention  of  cannon  cannot 
be  exactly  determined:  it  is  certain, 
however,  uiat  they  were  actually  in  use 
about  the  middle  of  the  14di  century.  In 
1370,  the  people  of  Augsburg  used  cast 
canncMi.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, except  Russia,  where  cannon  were 
fint  cast  in  1475,  were  provided  with 
them.  The  lead  cannon,  which  were 
invented  and  employed  by  the  Sweden 
between  1620  and  1632,  m  the  90  yean' 
war,  were  lined  with  tubes  of  wood  or 
copper,  and  secured  on  the  outside  with 
iron  rings.  The  art  of  firing  red-hot  balls 
fifom  cannon  was  invented  by  major-cen- 
end  Weiler,  of  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg. In  the  commencemem  of  the  16th 
century,  Maurice  of  Switzerland  discov- 
ered a  method  of  casting  cannon  whole, 
and  boring  them,  so  as  to  draw  out  the 
interior  in  a  single  piece.    Arms  for  ex- 


firiag,  loaded  fimn  behind,  ani 
_^  ingtbechwge  cbaed  in  widiawedn, 
were  Introduced  by  Daniel  Spekle  (who 
died  1589)  and  U&ma.  Cfaaries  MiUoD 
invented  a  kind  of  air  canusn,  2  feet  kmg, 
3  inches  diameter  in  the  tibickest  part,  Vl 
lines  caliber,  chaiged  with  inflamnsable 
au',and  fired  with  a  Leyden  jar,ora  piece 
of  cat^kin,  by  which  12  dischaiges  can 
be  made  in  a  miniite.  It  stands  on  a 
inune  of  glass,  and  may  be  directed  to 
any  point.  In  1740,  cannons  were  made 
of  ice  at  St.  Petersbuig,  and  balk  cf  ma- 
ny  pounds  weight  were  projected  without 
injuring  the  pieces.  (See  Stmm-Gun, 
(kM'&ai,)  Osmioii-ciocft  is  a  contrivance 
invented  by  one  Rousseau,  and  placed  in 
the  gafden  of  the  iMi2aif  roya(,  and  in  the 
Luxembourg  at  Paria.  A  burning-glasB 
at  fixed  over  the  vent  of  a  cannon,  so 
that  fiM  sun's  nys,  at  tfie  momeot  of  its 
passing  the  meridian,  are  coneentnted,  b^ 
the  glaaB,  on  the  ]9riming,and  the  piece  is 
fired  The  bummg-g^lasB  is  multted,  for 
this  ptspose,  every  month,  (ror  the  use 
of  cannon  in  naval  warfore,  see  Sk^.) 

Gauo,  .Alonzo  or  Alexis;  a  painter, 
sculptor  and  archkecL  The  varietf  and 
extent  of  his  talents  made  him  the  Michael 
Angelo  of  Spain,  whom  be  also  reaendiled 
in  his  private  chanoter.  He  was  bom  in 
1606,  at  Grenada,  studied  in  Seville,  widi 
Paoheco,  and  ^nt  made  himself  biown 
by  the  statues  which  he  executed  for  the 
mat  church  of  Lebriia.  In  his  24di  yesr, 
he  had  acquired  the  raraeof  a  great  artist, 
and  was  (1^6)  appointed  painter  to  die 
king.  In  this  capsusity,  he  executed  sev- 
eral celebrated  pictures,  and  was  at  the 
summit  of  his  prosperity,  when  a  dreadfol 
event  destroyed  his  happiness.  His  wile 
was  one  day  found  murdered,  and  bis 
house  plundered.  Instead  of  a  suspected 
Italian  servant,  who  had  fled,  C.  lumselC 
convicted  of  a  connexion  with  another 
woman,  was  condemned  by  the  judges  as 
guilty  of  the  murder.  He  was  put  to  the 
torture ;  but  his  riffht  aim  waaspared,  fiom 
respect  for  his  tafents.  He  bore  the  tor- 
ture with  siloit  fortitude.  The  king  par- 
doned him.  He  became  a  priest,  and  was 
made  a  racUmero  (resident)  of  Grenada, 
where  he  passed,  the  remainder  of  his  lifo 
in  a  pious  and  exemplaiy  manner,  and 
died  in  167a 

Caitobits.    (See  Conosut.) 

Canoe,  also  Caitoa  ;  tne  term  generally 
used  to  designate  ^e  small  vcssds  which 
uncivihzed  people,  living  near  the  water, 
use.  In  die  Esst  Indies,  tbere  is  a  kind 
of  boat  which  goes  bv  this  name,  some- 
times fiiom  40  to  50  reet  long^  and  5  or  6 
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broad«  The  North  American  Indians 
generally  impel  their  canoea  with  paddles, 
which  have  a  very  larse  Mode,  and  are 
managed  perpendiculany.  The  canoes 
of  Canada  are  of  the  most  fragile  texture, 
and  of  so  little  weight,  that,  in  peanng 
from  one  river  to  another,  the  boat-men 
carry  them  on  their  heads  across  their 
portages.  They  are  mostly  covered  with 
baric,  the  pieces  of  which  are  sewed  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  grass.  This  bark 
is  generally  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  m  thickness ;  yet,  in  these  finil  ves- 
sels, the  Indians  and  Canadians  do  not 
liesitate  to  descend  veiy  dangerous  rap- 
ids. The  Esojuimaux  are  exceedingly 
dexterous  in  the  management  of  their 
canoes.  These  consist  of  a  lig[ht,  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  seal-skins,  sewed 
together  with  sinews.  The  skins  are  not 
only  extended  round  the  bottom  and  sides, 
but  likewise  over  the  top,  forming  a  com- 
plete deck,  and  having  only  one  opening 
to  admit  the  Indian  to  his  seat  To  this 
hole  a  flat  hoop,  rising  about  four  inches, 
IB  fitted,  to  which  is  fiwtened  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  The  paddle  is  about  10 
feet  long,  light,  and  flat  at  each  end.  In 
the  Esquimaux  language,  the  canoe  is 
called  a  kenak^  or  man^a  Mat,  to  distinguish 
it  fiom  iimtaJk,  the  woman^a  boat,  which 
latter  is  a  large  boat  for  transporting  the 
women,  with  their  ftmilies  and  poeses- 
siona  The  Greenlandera  and  Esqui- 
maux use  the  same  kind  of  canoes,  and  it 
is  astonishing,  when  we  conader  their  in- 
significant construction,  at  what  a  distance 
fiom  the  regions  they  commonly  inhabit, 
these  pnedple,  especially  the  former,  are 
found  in  them.  In  the  islands  of  the 
South  sea,  the  natives  have  a  double  ca- 
noe, united  by  a  strong  platform,  serving, 
in  this  way,  as  one  vessel.  Such  a  canoe 
is  capable  of  carrying  a  number  of  per- 
sons, and  a  considerable  lading.  Captain 
Cook  gives  us  a  long  account  of  the  dif- 

'         ferent  Kinds  of  canoes  used  in  Otaheite. 
Canon  ;  a  person  who  possesses  a  preb- 
end, or  revenue  allotted  for  the  perroim- 

'  ance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or 
collegiate  chureh. 

Canon,  in  the  arts.  When  art  has 
succeeded  in  producing  beautiful  forms, 
the  question  arises,  with  what  propor- 
ti<Mis  beautv  of  form  is  united.  Anists 
of  genius  first  started  this  question,  and 
imitators,  inferior  to  them  in  talents,  scru- 

>*        pulously  followed  their  results,  and  natu- 

*  rally  exalted  some  existing  work  into  a 
model  for  eveiy  performance.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  celebrated  statuary  Poly- 

f       cletus  (q.  Vr)  first  instituted  such  inquiries ; 


and,  as  he  generally  represented  youthfitf, 
pleasing  figures,  it  is  probable  that  he  M- 
ed  the  standard  of  beauty  in  the  vouthfiil 
form.  The  canon  (the  model  statue) 
of  Polycletus  was  accordingly  a  statue, 
which  was  made  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose ofshovrng  the  beautiful  proportions 
of  the  human  form  in  a  youth  just  ripen- 
ing into  manhood  No  copy  of  it  is 
known  to  exist ;  the  artist  probaUy  gave 
his  model  of  proportion  a  quiet,  simple 
attitude,  without  any  strong,  distinguish- 
ing marics.  His  successora  imitated  it 
without  deviation.  Polycletus  vras  not 
the  only  Greek  artist  who  puraued  such 
investigations  respecting  the  prbportions 
of  form.  Euphranor,  for  instance  (in  the 
10th  Olympiad),  is  celebrated  in  the  same 
way.  Among  the  modems,  DCirer  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  similar  inquiries.  See  A.  Hirt's 
Mhandhmfr  ither  dm  Canon  in  der  hUden- 
den  Kunat  in  the  Ahhandl.  der  FRator'phir- 
lokg.  Claaae  der  k&nutl  Mad.  der  Wiaa. 
in  Berlin  (1814  and  1815),  a  table  annexed 
to  which  gives  the  average  proportions 
(ascertained  by  carefiil  measurements)  of 
the  best  ancient  statues. 

Canon,  in  music,  signified,  with  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  what  now  is  called  mono- 
chord.  At  present,  it  signifies  a  composi- 
tion in  which  the  several  voices  begin  at 
fixed  intervals,  one  after  the  other,  and  in 
which  each  successive  voice  sings  the 
verse  or  the  strain  of  the  preceding  one. 
In  Italian,  therefore,  it  is  caUed  Juga  di 
conaeguenza ;  in  Latin,  canon  perpetumf 
or  continuous  fiigue ;  in  German,  Kreia- 
fitge  (cireulating  fuguej.  Sometimes 
each  voice  bejnns  wiSi  tne  same,  some- 
times with  dirorent  notes.  Canons  may 
be  finite  or  infinite.  The  former  end,  like 
any  other  compodtions,  with  a  cadence, 
while  the  infinite  canon  is  so  contrived, 
that  the  theme  is  begun  again  before  the 
parts  which  follow  are  concluded.  By 
this  means,  the  performance  mifffat  be 
continued  to  an  indefinite  length.  A 
canon  may  consist  of  two,  three,  four  or 
more  voices.  Generalhr  only  one  voice  of 
a  canon  is  written,  and  a  sign  shows  the 
place  where  the  other  voices  are  to  begin. 
Formerly,  at  the  beginning  of  canons,  it 
was  the  custom  to  place  the  directions  by 
which  they  were  to  be  deciphered  and  sung« 
These  directions  were  called  the  mJe  or 
canionj  and  thence  arises  the  title  which 
such  compositions  have  since  retained. 
Canons  differ  firom  ordinary  fiigues ;  for, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  subject 
be  occaak>iial]y  repeated  and  imitated  ac« 
cording  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint ;  hn% 
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in  the  fyttaWf  k  is  essential  that  the  sub- 
ject be  stiictlj  repeated  by  all  the  sue- 
peeding  parts;  which  repetition  may  be 
made  in  die  unisoii  or  octave,  the  fourth, 
or  tiie  fifth,  or  any  other  interval  of  the 
scale.  There  are  several  other  canons,  as 
canon  poh^morphiUf  canon  peiionoSf  canon 
per  dminuiionem,  and  canon  per  augment 
teimnemy  which  to  explain,  would  exceed 
our  limits.  Sometimes,  also,  a  musical 
passage  of  a  conqmition,  in  which  one 
voic^  repeats,  for  a  short  tincie,  another,  is 
called,  improperly,  a  canon. 

Canon  ((Sreefc) ;  properly  a  measure,  a 
rule,  a  standard ;  tfaenoe  canon  is  used  to 
denote  the  rule  or  standard  of  primitive 
Chrittianiiy.  llie  same  term  is  employed  to 
deeiffnate  the  coUection  of  books  contain- 
im^  3iis  rule ;  that  is,  the  canonical  books 
or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whose  divine  ori- 
gin the  church  aeknowledfles.  The  can- 
on of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
dinwn  up  by  the  Jews  in  the  4th  centuiy 
befote  Christ  (see  Hdrrew  Language  and 
LUerakare),  receives  in  thas  &m  equal 
respect  among  all  Christians,  because 
Christ  and  the  aposUes  have  eKnresaly 
appealed  to  them,  and  proBouneea  them 
writings  inspired  by  God.  The  apocry- 
phal books  of  die  Old  Testament,  whose 
canonical  character  the  Jews  did  not  ac- 
knowledge, the  Eastern  chvroh  has  never 
received ;  but  the  Western  church  declar- 
ed them  canonical,  in  the  African  council, 
about  the  ond  of  die  4th  oentuiy.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  opinions  of  the  clergy  re- 
specting the  canonical  author^  of  the 
apocrypha]  books  of  die  Oki  Tesmoient 
reoBuiked  for  a  long  time  divided.  Je- 
roBie^  one  of  the  Others  of  the  church, 
denied  it,  and  many  theologiaBs  coincided 
with  him.  (See  ^  fdUnoitng  arUde.) 
The  Protestant  churches  Mject  die  Apoc- 
rypha as  books  not  belongms  to  the  nde 
of  faith.  Respecting  die  vme  and  the 
Bomber  of  tb«  books  bekmginff  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  me  opin- 
iens  of  Chtistians  were  much  divided  till 
the  6th  century.  As  earfy  as  the  2d  cen- 
mry,  the  separation  was  made  into  the 
Evaagelieon  {the  four  iwrangelists|  and 
the  Apostohccm  (the  Ads  and  Epistles  of 
die  Anosdes).  The  five  historical  books, 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  die  First  Eptsde 
of  Peter,  and  the  FirM  Episde  of  John, 
were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  gen- 
uine in  the  dd  century ;  hence  they  are 
called,  by  Eusebkia,  in  his  EoeleaiBStieai 
Hjstoiy,  wntten  abaot  A.  D.  835,  Hmmo- 
lomomma  (nnivonally  received).  T^e 
otherfiveCathottcEpaades  (Second  of  Pe- 
ter, Second  and  Thvd  of  John,  iude  and 


James)  he  caUs  MtO^gomena  (doofadid, 
not  universally  received).  At  that  time, 
dM  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  ooDsid- 
ersd  genuine  by  most  persons,  and  the 
Apoc^ypee  by  many.  These  bo<^  were 
received,  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th 
century,  in  the  Egyptian  church  (where 
Athanasius  first  used  the  term  cmianMl\ 
and  in  the  Western  chunch.  In  the  East- 
ern church,  prc^perly  so  cafled  (the  dio- 
oeses  of  the  patnarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem),  only  the  Catho- 
lic Epistles  were  of  canonical  authority 
at  that  time ;  the  Apocalypse  not  till  the 
6th  century*  The  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  has  since  remained  unaltered, 
and  the  Protestant  churches  hold  it  in 
common  with  the  Greek  and  Cadiofic 
churahesL  The  residts  of  critical  ezaim> 
nations  of  the  genuineness  and  canonical 
^aracterof  the  smgle  books  of  the  Bible, 
even  when  they  were  unftvorable  to  the 
books,  have  produced  no  alteration  in  the 
established  canon.  The  reasons  of  the 
ancient  fothers  of  the  church  for  or  against 
die  canonical  character  of  the  Biblkal 
books  were  merely  historical  and  tradi- 
tional, and  bitilt  on  pfailolocical  crkiciara ; 
they  are  still  the  moat  tenaUe  and  ration- 
al :  the  phikisopliieal  grounds  are  naore 
snbiect  to  be  afiecled  by  extraneoos  in- 
fluences. Modem  criticism  has  attacked, 
with  suooees,  the  gemuneness  of  single 
passages ;  but  it  has  fidled  in  itsatteoqit  to 
destroy  the  canonical  audiority  of  whole 
hooka.  Widirespect  to  die  Afiocalypse,  or 
Re  vektion  of  John,  howe«rer,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Protestant  commentators  incline 
to  the  side  of  the  assadants. — Ceman  is 
also  the  name  of  the  prayeia  which  the 
Cathoic  priests  repeat  before,  at  and  «f- 
terthe  ooaaecrBdon  of  the  faost^-ln  ariA- 
metic,  algebra,  &C.,  canon  denotes  a  for- 
mula <ibtained  b^  the  eoludon  of  a  prob- 
lem, and  containing  the  rule  by  which  all 
examples,  con^rehended  underche  gene- 
rolpivUem,  may  be  solved. 

cLlnon  of  the  Holt  ScRiprnmEs 
[wikten  by  a  Catholic].  Thee  _ 
ing  characteristic  of  the  Catholic  ] 
as  is  fully  explained  in  the  article  i 
dam,  is,  the  authority  which  it  attributes 
to  tradition,  by  which  revelation  continues 
in  life  and  power.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Codio- 
lica,  because  the  church  has  transRHtted 
dMm  from  age  to  age  as  sacred,  and  mils- 
trsdve  of  revelation,  as  for  as  any  writings 
can  be.  The  chun^  has  only  dedmd 
what  writing  have  been  handed  down  as 
of  divine  ongin.  The  catdtogiie  of  these 
Holy  Scriptures  is  the  canon  ,*  the  writ- 
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kigs  dieniflelv«8  are  called  Cmomcd 
Boots.  In  this  sense,  the  Pfotesiant 
church  has  no  canon ;  it  rejects  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  traditions  of  the  chuieh. 
Henee,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  it  must 
leave  eveiy  Protestant,  on  free  inTesticar 
tion,  to  decide  what  books  he  will  rej^unfaB 
canonical.  But  the  Bible,  the  pillar  of  the 
Protestant  &ith,  is  made  up  of  separate 
canonical  books ;  aod,  by  pursuing  such  a 
course,  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  faith 
might  be  undermined.  It  has  been 
agreed,  therefore,  however  inc(msistently, 
to  adopt  the  New  Testament  canon  of  the 
Cathouc  church.  But,  in  fixing  the  canon 
of  the  CNd  Testament,  the  decisions  of  the 
Catholic  church  have  been  rejected ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  African  councils  and  the 
usage  of  the  Roman  chiunch,  established 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  part  of  Es- 
ther, also  Baruch,  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus  or  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Youths  in  the  Fiery  Fur- 
nace, described  in  Daniel,  together  with 
the  two  last  chaptera  of  this  prophet,  are 
thrown  out  as  uncanonical  and  apoery- 
phaL  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  a 
controveray  on  this  subject  broke  off  the 
negotiations  for  a  union  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  which  commenced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  be- 
tween Leibnitz,  Molanus  and  Bossuet. 

Canon  ano  Caput  in  Counculs.  A 
council  is  not  only  the  church  universal 
assemUed,  which  declares  the  fruth  of  the 
members,  and  fixes  the  doctrines  to  be  de- 
fended, but  it  also  poesesKS  the  supreme 
power  in  the  administration  of  all  ecclesi^ 
astical  afiiiirs,  which  have  not  immediate 
reference  to  doctrines  (as  liturgies  and 
rules  of  discipline).  In  the  language  of 
the  church,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
these  two  kinds  of  ordinances.  Such  as 
respect  doctrine  are  called  canons ;  and 
evenr  other  precept  or  regulation,  caput 
or  cfecrefum.  The  latter  are  subject  to  be 
ehanffed  as  the  spirit  of  the  affe  requires, 
and  hence  lay  no  claim  to  infidlibility: 
the  former  are  the  unalterable  truths  and 
doctrines  of  the  infhllible  church  of  the 
Lord.  The  council  of  Trent  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  two,  and  the  cuqt- 
•to  on  church  discioline  are  supeneribed 
DeBrfomuiHoM.  It  woukl  be  a  great 
mistake  to  view  these  ee^Ha  as  doctrinal 
truths,  and  then  to  reproach  the  church 
with  estabhdiing  erroneous  dogmas  as 
tniths  essential  to  salvatioD. 

Canon  Law  [written  by  a  Catholic]. 
The  fiunous  Oravina  begins  his  Institutes 
of  the  canon  law  thus:— Since  the  word 


Ims  is  impenlive,  and  includes  the  idea 
of  physical  enforcement,  the  ancient 
charah  preferred  to  mpptj  t»  ins  vteotM 
the  milder  term  of  nrie  or  utmn  (from  m 
Greek  «tfvMv.  rule)>  which  ames  with  the 
languace  of  the  eooncil  of  Trent,  and  the 
most  able  canonists,  as  Van  E^ien,  itc. 
Canons,  therefore,  are  the  laws  which 
the  church  has  promulgated;  and  by 
sanon  iaw,  in  English,  is  undetstood  the 
whole  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  ordi- 
nances and  regulations.  The  chureh  has 
been,  fit>m  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
a  fi«e  society,  possessing  and  exerciang 
the  right  of  forming  laws  for  itself,  either 
by  positive  enactment,  or  by  the  gradual 
growth  of  custom.  The  regulations  of 
the  apostles,  the  decrees  of  the  general 
and  particular  councils,  and  of  the  bt^ 

Xf  constitute  these  laws.  Even  when, 
r  the  downfall  of  paganism,  the  Chris- 
tian chureh  became  connected  with  the 
state,  it  retained  this  legislative  power. 
If  the  'Hieodoaian  code  acquired  author- 
i^,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  rteaih' 
fion.  The  mora  the  orsanization  of  tne 
chureh  became  settled,  the  more  frequent 
became  the  regulations  and  ordera  of  the 
supreme  bishop  (the  deerdals).  There  is 
no  question  aoo^t  the  authority  which 
was  allowed  to  these  decretals,  and  it  is 
useless  to  inquire  here  whether  this  au- 
thority originated  firom  positive  enactment 
or  from  customarv  observance.  The  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  ^e  political  law  is 
to  be  traced,  in  part,  to  each  of  diese 
sources.  In  the  course  of  time,  collec- 
tions were  made  of  these  canons,  arranged 
in  chronological  order  (CbUecfio  Canonum). 
These  collections  came  into  use  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  chief  basis 
of  them  was  a  translation  of  the  decrees 
of  the  four  first  general  councils,  to  which 
other  decrees  of  particular  synods  and 
decretals  of  the  popes  were  added.  In 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  collection 
of  Dionysius  tlie  Litde  acquired  almost 
the  authority  of  laws.  Eaual  authority, 
also,  was  allowed  to  the  collection  of  can- 
ons ascribed  to  Isidore,  bi^op  of  Seville, 
which  appeared  in  the  ninth  century. 
This  femous  c<41ection  is  felsely  atoributed 
to  Isidore,  and  abounds  in  spurious  inter- 
polations. It  was  entitled  the  hidorian 
Cotkj  and  is  said  to  have  been  iMoufffat 
firom  Spain.  The  olnect  of  the  interpola- 
tions or  the  Psmdo-indort  was  probably 
to  give  a  historioal  basis  to  a  qrstem 

g-own  up  out  of  observance,  which  trans- 
rred  many  of  the  fimner  risfats  of  the 
metropolitans  to  the  pope.  After  the  10th 
oentu^,  the  custom  which  had  before 
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preypiledi  of  collectiiiff  chronologi^ly 
^e  ordinances  of  the  church,  an4  study- 
ing them  finom  the  sources,  was  given  up, 
and  systematical  compendiums  of  ecclesi- 
asticai  law  began  to  be  drawn  from  these 
canons.  Inthesecompendiuni8,it  is  true, 
literal  extracts  of  the  canons  were  retained, 
but  often  mutilated,  and  separated  from 
their  proper  connexion.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  compendiums  is  that  of 
the  Benedictine  Gratian  (of  Chlusi),  which 
he  finished  in  1151,  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Felix,  at  Bologna.  Gratian  treated  the 
subjects  of  the  canon  law  according  to  a 
system  which  he  had  fonned  himself^  and 
under  each  division  laid  down  {)rinGiples, 
which  he  established  by  quotations  from 
the  original  decrees.  By  means  of  these 
authorities,  with  additions  of  his  own,  he 
extended  his  principles  further,  and  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  the  law,  or,  where  they  could  not 
be  reconciled,  to  determine  which  part 
was  binding.  Hence  the  title  of  his  work 
— Concordantia  DiscordanHum  Canonunu 
He  divides  the  whole  subject  into  three 
parts:  in  the  first,  he  begins  with  a  gen- 
eral essay  on  law,  particularly  ecclesiasti- 
cal law,  and  treats  of  the  officers  of  the 
church,  their  character,  rights,  duties,  con- 
secration, and  share  in  the  government  of 
the  church :  the  second  part  contains  the 
system  of  the  powers  of  the  church,  par- 
ticularly of  its  jurisdiction  and  judicial 
processes:  the  third  part  embraces  the 
rules  respecting  religious  rites,  the  liturgy, 
the  sacraments,  &c.  This  new  collection 
met  with  great  success.  Within  10  years 
after  its  appearance,  the  universities  of 
Bologna  and  Paris  had  their  professors  of 
canon  law,  who  tausht  fix>m  Gratian's 
work ;  and,  within  a  Siort  time,  it  super- 
seded all  former  chronological  collections. 
As  the  civil  law  acquired  authority  in  so 
many  countries  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  taught  in  the  universities,  so 
the  Decrdum  GraiUmij  in  the  same  way, 
became  a  code^  and  with  more  reason, 
since  it  expounded  a  law  really  existing ; 
and  what  Gratian  had  added  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  considered  as  commentary. 
Any  direct  cooperation  of  the  {x>pes  m 
elevating  the  Decretum  Graliani  to  the 
authority  of  a  code  has  never  been  proved. 
This  Deentutnj  however,  is  only  tne  first 
part  of  the  present  Corpus  Juris  CanonicL 
After  the  appearance  of  the  Decretum, 
new  decrees  of  councils  and  new  decre- 
tals were  promulgated,  which  several  au- 
thors collected  into  appendices.  All  these 
new  collections  pope  Gregoiy  IX  ordered 
to  be  put  in  order,  which  was  done  by  the 


Dominican  Raymond^  of  Fennafbite.  The 
work  was  divided  into  five  books.  This 
authentic  collection  was  finished  in  1234, 
and  sent  to  the  univeraties  of  B<^Qgna 
and  Paris.  It  bears  the  name  of  D^re- 
tales  GrtgorU  JVoiu,  and  has  the  authori^ 
of  law.  The  later  decretals  and  decrees 
of  councils  were  collected  by  Boni&ce 
VIII,  and  published  as  the  sixth  book 
{lAber  Sextus)  of  the  Gregorian  Decretals, 
in  1298.  They  have  also  the  authority  of 
laws.  Pope  Clement  V  published,  in 
1313,  a  collection  of  his  decrees,  mostly 
i^u^  at  the  council  held  at  Vienne,  in 
France :  tliey  are  also  a  part  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canomei.  About  the  year  1340,  the 
decretals  of  John  XXII  were  published ; 
they  are  called  ExtraoagarUes  Johannis 
XXlI;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  subse- 
quent decretals,  to  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV, 
who  died  in  1484,  called  EziraoaganUs 
Communes,  aj^peared.  These  Extrmxt- 
ganUs  have  not  altogether  the  authority 
of  law.  Under  pope  Pius  IV,  a  commis- 
sion of  35  persons  (the  corredores  Roma- 
ni)  was  appointed  to  revise  ihe  Decretum 
GraUanL  The  labor  was  continued  un- 
der Pius  V,  and  completed  under  Grefoiy 
XIII,  and  sanctioned  by  a  bull  of  July  1, 
1580.  The  later  bulls  have  the  force  of 
law,  if  they  concern  a  subject  on  which 
the  pope  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
legislate,  or  as  far  as  the  secular  govern- 
ments accept  them.  The  canon  law,  ex- 
cepting some  of  its  regulations,  is  in  force 
in  Germany,  even  in  civil  cases.  Luther, 
it  is  well  known,  burned  a  copy  of  the 
canon  law  at  Wittemberg,  but  the  Protest- 
ant courts  have  continued  to  apply  it,  ex- 
cept where  it  disagrees  with  Protestant 
principles.  The  canons,  even  those  of 
the  general  councils,  which  respect  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  have  no  authori- 
ty in  the  Gallican  church,  unless  it  is 
C^ved  that  they  have  been  admitted  as 
ws  of  the  kingdom.  The  celebrated 
declaration  of  the  cler^  of  France,  of 
1682,  is  a  series  of  very  important  canons. 
The^^  are  to  be  considered  as  rules  ofth* 
Galluan  church  and  laws  of  ihe  kinfdanu 
Many  Catholics  are  willing  to  adnut  that 
there  exist  arbitrary  canons  in  the  eccle- 
siastical codes,  as  much  as  unconstitution- 
al laws  in  civil  governments.  In  Eng- 
land, when  the  Catholic  faith  prevailed  m 
that  country,  there  existed,  oesides  the 
general  canon  law,  the  legadne  and  pro- 
vincial constitutions;  the  former  being 
laws  enacted  in  national  synods,  held  un- 
der the  cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon,  le- 
gates fit>m  pope  Gregoiy  IX  and  Clement 
IV,  about  the  years  1220  and  1268;  the 
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latter  being  decrees  of  various  provincial 
synods,  under  several  archbishops  of  Can- 
teibsry.  The  authority  of  the  canon  law 
in  England,  since  the  reformation, depends 
upon  the  suitute  25th  Henry  VIII,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
were  to  be  revised  by  the  king  and  a 
commission  of  nobles  and  cleiigymen,and 
siich  as  were  not  repu|niant  to  the  laws 
of  the  reahn  and  the  kmg's  prerogative 
were  to  remain  in  force  till  so  revised. 
This  revision  was  never  made.  There 
are  four  species  of  courts  in  Enffland,  in 
which  the  canon  law,  as  well  as  die  civil, 
is,  under  different  restrictions,  permitted 
to  be  used :  1.  the  courts  of  tlie  archbish- 
ops and  bishops,  and  their  derivative  offi- 
cers, usually  called,  in  the  EngKsh  law, 
courts  Chrikian  (curioi  ChrManiUaH$\  or 
ecdesiastical  cawis ;  2.  the  military  courts ; 
dL  the  courts  of  admiralty ;  4.  the  courts 
of  the  two  universities.  The  reception  of 
these  laws  in  general,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  their  reception  in  these  courts, 
are  grounded  entirefy^  upon  custom,  cor- 
roborated, in  the  case  or  the  universities, 
by  acts  of  parliament.  The  courts  of 
common  law  have  a  superintendence  over 
these  courts.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  of 
them  to  the  king. 

Canonical  Books.  (See  Catumj  and 
Apocryphal.) 

Canonical  Hours  are  certain  stated 
times  of  the  day,  devoted,  more  especially 
by  the  Roman  church,  to  the  offices  of 
prayer  and  devotion,  as  matms,  lauds,  sixth, 
ninth,  vespers.  In  England,  the  canonical 
houn  are  from  8  to  12  in  the  forenoon, 
before  or  afler  which  marria|p  cannot  be 
legally  performed  in  any  parish  church. 

Canonization  ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Ro- 
man church,  by  which  deceased  persons 
are  declared  saints.  Alexander  III,  in 
1 170,  pronounced  it  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  tlie  papal  chair.  This  ceremony  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  in  the  Roman  church. 
The  pope  institutes  a  formal  invesdoation 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  deceased  per- 
son recommended  for  canonization,  in 
which  his  manner  of  life  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  are 
strictly  exammed ;  and  an  advoeaU  of  the 
devU^  as  he  is  called,  is  appointed,  to  assail 
the  memory  of  the  candidate,  but,  of 
course,  always  loses  his  cause.  If  the 
examination  is  satisfactory,  the  pope  pro- 
nounces the  beatificatioB  (q.  v.)  of  the 
candidate;  but,  in  order  to  collect  new 
proofs  of  his  merits  (e.  g.,  of  mhraclespei^ 
formed  by  his  relics),  the  actual  canoniza- 
tion generally  takes  place  many  years 
afVerwards ;  and  then  a  day,  usually  the 
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annivmrniy  of  the  death  of  the  newaaim, 
is  dedicated  to  his  honor,  bis  name  is  in- 
serted in  the  Canon  or  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints  in  the  Mass  (thence  canofmafion), 
churches  and  altars  are  consecrated  to 
him,  and  his  remains  are  preserved  as 
holy  relics.  The  last  instance  of  canon- 
ization occurred  in  1803.    (See  8amts,) 

Canopus,  or  Canobus,  in  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, is  the  name  given  to  la^-bellied 
vessels,  used  formerly  fbr  preserving  the 
water  of  the  Nile  fresh  and  fit  fbr  drink- 
ing. They  were  firequently  made  of  basalt 
(as  the  fine  canopus  of  green  basalt  in  tlio 
villa  Albani),  ana  decorated  with  figures 
in  relievo  or  painting;  or  of  cosdy  white 
alabaster,  hke  that  m  the  Mus.  Fio.  Cle* 
mentinum,  with  spiral  flutings;  or  they 
were  formed  fW>m  black,  burned  clay 
Under  the  shape  of  such  a  vessel,  sur- 
mounted by  a  human  head,  connected 
also  sometimes  with  serpents,  and  nmilar 
attributes,  die  Egyptians  worshipped  one 
of  their  beneficent  deities.  The  city  Ca- 
nobus or  Canopus,  between  Alexandria 
and  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  saiB 
to  have  derived  its  name  fit>m  this  deity. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced, 
in  the  room  of  that  of  this  rude  idol,  under 
the  first  Ptolemy.  (See  Part  Ist  of  Creu- 
zer's  Smbolik,  where  representations  of 
this  idol  are  given.  For  information  re- 
jecting the  worship  of  the  same,  see 
Creuzers  Dwnysos.)  According  to  Eu- 
sebius,  the  spherical  shape  of  tiie  vcasnX 
was  to  express  the  universal  nature,  or  the 
worid.  The  human  head  upon  it  signified 
the  all-enlivening  spirit  {yovi),  wliich  wiis 
denoted  also,  in  former  times,  by  the  fig- 
ures of  a  baH  and  a  serpent  According 
to  Zoega  ( AViffit  Mgyp^  hnpercAorii,  pagu 
34),  Canopus  was  the  same  as  Knupn, 
which  seems  to  come  from  the  same  root, 
and  denotes  the  kind,  protecting  god. 
There  are  traces,  in  Italy,  of  the  worship 
of  this  deity,  in  that  country,  in  the  tinio 
of  Adrian. 

Canosa;  a  city  in  Lower  Italy  (T^rra 
di  Bori),  ftmous  for  the  tombs  in  its  vi- 
cinity, near  the  field  where  Hannibal  de- 
feated the  Romans.  They  are  cut  in 
rocks,  on  a  hilL  Vases  of  coarse,  whitish 
clay  have  been  found  in  them.  In  1813, 
a  beautiful  burial-chamber  was  opened. 
It  bad  a  small  ante-chamber,  supported  by 
pillars,  and  contained  the  corpse  of  a  war- 
rior in  armor,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
but  one  leg  bare.  The  body  crumbled  to 
dust  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to  the 
exterior  air.  The  wall  of  the  apartment 
contained  a  fine  (oMo-re^MOO.  A  copper 
lamp  and  a  number  of  beautiful  vases 
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were  aJeo  found  here.  (See  Millin's  Dt- 
9crqiiUm  des  Tombeaux  dt  Canoaa  otnct 
out  des  Bas-rdiffSy  dta  Armum^  et  deg 
Vases  peinla  md  y  ont  iU  dhovioais  en 
1813  (Paris,  1813,  folio),  with  correct  rep- 
resentations). The  paintings  upon  the 
vases  are  the  most  important  part  of  this 
discovery.  They  refer  to  the  Greek-Ital- 
ian mysteries  of  the  eldest  inhabitants. 

Canosa  (near  Reggio,  in  the  duchy  of 
M odena) ;  a  mountain  castle,  now  in  ruins. 
Adellieid,  widow  of  king  Lotharius,  was 
besieged  here,  in  951,  bv  Berenger  II., 
when  she  offered  her  hand  and  the  crown 
of  Italy  to  Otho  the  Great,  emperor  of 
Germany.  In  the  11th  century,  Canosa 
belonged  to  Matilda,  duchess  of  Tuscany, 
witlk  whom  Gregory  VII  resided,  in  1077, 
when  he  imposed  a  severe  penance  upon 
the  excommunicated  emperor  Henry  IV. 

Caxiova,  Antonio;  the  third  sculptor 
of  modem  times,  who  has  formed  an 
epoch  in  Italian  statuary.  Michael  Ange- 
lo  Buonarotti  was  the  first,  Bernini  Sie 
second.  C.  may  be  considered  as  the 
restorer  of  the  graceful  and  lovely  style, 
and  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  as  far  as 
it  respects  softness  and  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution, and  excellent  handling  of  the 
marble.  He  was  bom,  Nov.  1,  1757,  at 
Possagno,  in  the  Venetian  territory. 
While  a  boy  of  13  years  old,  he  displayed 
his  talents  by  modelling  the  figure  of  a 
lion  in  butter,  which  was  plac^  on  the 
table  of  Falieri,  the  seigneur  of  the  place. 
The  Falieri,  father  and  son,  sent  him, 
therefore,  as  an  apprentice,  to  a  statuary 
in  Bassano,  where  he  acquired  skill  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  His  first 
work,  executed  in  his  17th  year,  was  an 
Eurydice,  ir  soft  marble,  of  half  tlio  nat- 
ural size.  He  was  now  sent  to  the  acad- 
emy of  V'inice,  where  his  proper  study 
of  the  art  commenced.  He  f;ained  several 
prizes,  and  excited  expectauons  which  he 
more  than  equalled  in  the  sequel.  The 
first  work,  which  he  was  commissioned  to 
execute,  was  the  statue  of  the  marehese 
Poleni,  of  the  natural  size,  for  the  city  of 
Padua.  In  his  25th  year,  he  finished  the 
group  of  Diedalus  and  Icaras,  of  the  nat- 
ural size,  in  Carrara  marble.  It  is  re- 
markable as  a  juvenile  work,  but  is  only 
a  faithful  imitation  of  common  nature. 
The  senate  of  Venice  sent  him,  in  1779, 
to  Rome,  with  a  salary  of  300  ducats. 
Here  the  first  fruit  of  his  study  was  an 
Apollo  crowning  himself  with  laurel,  three 
palms  high,  in  marble.  It  is  weak,  and 
without  character.  Yet  the  artist,  in  this 
production,  has  advanced  beyond  the 
mere  imitation  of  nature ;  and  this  statue 


is  to  be  considered  as  his  tranaitioo  to  the 
ideal.  A  group  as  larse  as  life— Theseus 
sitting  upon  the  slain  Minotaur — ^was  the 
first  large  work  by  which  C.  made  him- 
self  known  in  Rome  (17831  It  is  one  of 
his  best  works.  Theseus  nas  the  charac- 
ter of  a  hero ;  and  the  forms  show  the 
study  and  style  of  the  antiques.  It  was 
received  with  universal  s^iplause,  and 
count  Fries,  in  Vienna,  purchased  it.  In 
1783,  C.  undertook  the  execution  of  the 
tomb  of  pope  Clement  XIV,  in  the  chureh 
Deffli  Apostoli.  He  retained  the  usual 
styfe  of  composition,  and  only  improved 
on  the  depraved  taste  of  the  school  of 
Beromi.  He  next  made  the  group  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  where  he  first  dis- 
played his  own  peculiar  style,  of  which 
roveliness  is  a  striking  characteristic.  The 
fiffures  are  exceedin^y  delicate  and  grace- 
ful ;  yet  there  is  no  point  of  view  firom 
which  the  countenances  of  both  can  be 
seen  at  the  same  time ;  besides,  the  wings 
of  Cupid  project  disagreeably  Gram  the 
group,  which  presents  too  many  inter- 
stices. About  the  same  time,  iie  executed 
the  hkeness  of  the  younf  prince  Czarto- 
riski,  in  the  character  of  Cupid.  He  was 
employed  on  a  second  public  monument, 
the  tomb  of  pope  Clement  XIII,  in  Sl 
Peter's.  It  was  finished  in  1792,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  colossal  size  and 
simple  style.  (See  the  engraving  of  Ra- 
phael Morghen.)  The  figure  of  Religion 
IS  objected  to  as  stiff;  the  lone  rays,  the 
huge  cross,  and  the  petty  foTds  of  the 
lower  dress,  give  her  a  tasteless  air.  The 
Genius  has  more  beauty  of  appearance 
than  depth  of  expression.  Meanwhile, 
the  fame  of  the  artist  continually  in- 
creased. He  established,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  a  school  for 
the  benefit  of  young  Venetians.  His  next 
works  were  a  winged  Cupid,  standing; 
another  eroup  of  Cupid  and  Psyche ;  a 
group  of  Venus  and  Adonis  (in  which  the 
fiffure  of  the  latter  is  particulariy  beauti- 
ful), for  the  marehese  Verio,  in  Naples ; 
the  tomb  of  the  Venetian  admiral  Emo. 
for  the  republic  of  Venice.  This  is  a  com- 
bination of  hasso-reUewoSy  with  figures  in 
full  relief.  C.  also  made  a  veiy  lovely 
Psyche,  standing,  half-dressed,  vrith  a  but- 
terfly in  her  left  hand,  which  she  hokis 
by  the  vrings  with  her  ri^ht,  and  contem- 
plates vrith  a  calm,  smiling  mien.  He 
also  modelled,  at  this  time,  many  bassth- 
relievoSf  mostly  scenes  fit>m  the  life  of 
Socrates,  taken  firom  ancient  feble  and 
history,  which  cannot  all  be  called  suc- 
cessful. Only  one  of  these  models,  which 
represents  the  city  of  Padua  as  a  sitting 
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female  figure,  he  executed  in  marble.  A 
repentaDt  Magdalen,  of  the  natural  size, 
belongB  to  the  works  in  marble,  in  which 
he  has  carried  the  expression  of  the  melt- 
ing and  the  soft  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  rehixing  effect  of  repentance  is  ex- 

Sressed  with  great  truth.  His  Hebe  is  a 
eJightiul  figure.  In  an  easy  and  ani- 
mated attitude,  the  smiling  goddess  of 
youth  hovers  upon  a  cloud,  pouring  nec- 
tar, with  her  right  hand,  mto  a  bowl, 
which  she  holds  in  her  left.  Both  vessels, 
as  well  as  the  coronet  of  Hebe,  and  the 
edges  of  her  sarment,  are  ffilt  C.  is  fond 
of  a  variety  of  material,  and  often  endeav- 
ors to  give  to  his  statues  the  eflect  of 
pictures.  He  repeated  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding statue.  He  next  displayed  his 
talent  for  the  tragical,  in  the  raging 
Hercules  huriing  Lichas  into  the  sea, 
The  group  is  Colossal,  and  Hercules  some- 
what larger  than  the  Famesian;  but  it 
makes  a  disagreeable  impression,  which 
proves  that  the  genius  of  O.  was  not 
adapted  to  such  subjects.  His  represent- 
ation of  the  two  pugilists,  Kreugas  and 
Demoxenos,  is  much  more  successfti].  A 
standing  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
which  has  been  often  repeated,  was  the 
triumph  of  his  art.  Psyche  here  appears 
again  holding  the  butterfly.  A  Palamedes, 
subsequently  executed  by  C.  in  marble, 
was  overthrown,  in  the  winter  of  1805, 
by  an  inundation,  and  broken  in  pieces. 
In  1796  and  1797,  C.  finished  the  model 
of  the  celebrated  tomb  of  the  late  arch- 
duchess Christina  of  Austria,  wife  of  duke 
Albert  of  Saxe-Teschen,  which,  in  1805, 
vras  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  at  Vienna.  The  de«gn  of  it  is 
original ;  for  the  first  time,  the  great  artist 
ventured  to  leave  the  common  track.  In 
1797,  he  made  the  colossal  model  of  a 
statue  of  the  king  of  Naples,  one  of  his 
finest  worics.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  the  Hudio  of  C.  was  in  great 
danger  fiiom  the  Jacobins ;  but  the  lovely 
Psyches,  Hebes  and  Cupids  softened  the 
rage  of  the  mob,  and  saved  the  work-shop 
of  the  artist,  in  the  back  part  of  which 
the  royal  colossus  was  concealed.  This 
statue,  15  palms  high,  was  executed  in 
marble,  in  1803.  During  the  revolution 
of  1798  and  1799,  C.  accompanied  the 
senator  prince  Rezzonico  on  a  journey 
through  Germany.  After  his  return,  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  and  painted,  for  the  church  of 
his  native  village,  Possagno,  an  altar- 
piece,  in  which  are  represented  the  dead 
Christ,  the  Maries,  Nicodemus  and  Jo- 
seph, and,  on  high,  God  the  Father.    He 


afterwards  ei^ecuted,  in  Rome,  his  Perseus 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,  which,  when 
the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  was  canied  to 
France,  occupied  its  place  and  nedestal. 
This  statue  increased  the  fame  of^C.  more 
than  any  of  the  preceding  works.  But 
Perseus  has  no  decided  character.  It  is 
only  an  imitation  of  the  Apollo.  The 
separate  parts  are  of  exquisite  beauty  in 
form,  as  well  as  in  nuisterty,  delicate  fin- 
ishing. The  magical  charm  of  the  finish 
dazzles  the  eye,  and  makes  us  often  for- 
get the  more  severe  forms  of  arL  Far 
less  successful  is  the  Mcara  paciftr,  of 
equal  size.  In  1803,  C.  was  made,  by 
Pius  VII,  superintendent  of  the  Roman 
works  of  art,  and  knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  invited 
by  Bonaparte  to  Paris,  to  make  the  model 
of  his  colossal  statue.  In  the  beginning 
of  1803,  the  model  of  the  emperors  bust, 
and  afterwards  that  of  his  colossal  statue, 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  woikshop  of  tht; 
artist.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  characteristic  likeness,  exhiluting,  at 
the  same  time,  the  ideal  character  of  the 
ancient  heroic  style.  We  have  not  a 
more  successful  work  of  the  kind  than 
this  bust :  the  figure  of  the  statue  is  not 
so  good.  George  IV  has  since  presented 
the  latter  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The 
statue  of  madame  Letitia  Bonaparte  wasr 
purchased,  in  1819,  in  Paris,  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  for  36,000  francs.  Among 
the  later  works  of  the  artist  are  a  Wash- 
ington, of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  atti- 
tude, now  in  the  state-house  at  Raleigh . 
the  seat  of  government  of  North  Carolina ; 
the  tombe  of  the  cardinal  of  York  and  of 
Pius  VII ;  the  busts  of  Pius  VII  and  of 
Francis  II ;  an  imitation  of  the  Medicean 
Venus ;  a  Venus  rising  firom  the  bath ;  a 
portrait  statue,  lying,  half-dressed,  upon  a 
couch;  the  tomb  of  the  late  engraver 
Volpato ;  the  colossal  group  of  Theseus 
killing  the  Minotaur,  mr  surpassing  his 
earlier  works  in  the  heroic  style;  the 
tomb  of  Alfieri,  for  the  countess  of  Stol- 
berg,  in  Florence,  and  erected  in  that 
place  (the  weeping  Italia,  a  colossal  statue 
in  marble,  is  particularly  admired);  the 
Graces  rising  from  the  bath ;  the  monu- 
ment of  the  marchioness  of  S.  Croce ;  a 
colossal  basso-rdievoj  in  marble;  a  Ve- 
nus ;  a  dancing  giri,  with  almost  transpa- 
rent garments ;  die  portrait  statue  of  the 
wife  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  the  lyre 
in  her  arms,  a  lai^  marble  statue,  with 
beautiful  drapery ;  a  colossal  Hector ;  a 
Paris ;  a  Muse,  larger  than  the  natural 
size ;  a  model  of  a  colossal  Ajax ;  and  the 
model  of  a  sitting  statue,  in  rich  robes,  of 
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the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. 
After  the  second  fiUi  of  Napoleon,  in 
1815,  C.  was  comrnissioned,  hy  the  pope, 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  works 
of  art  carried  from  Rome;  went  from 
Paris  to  London,  and  returned  to  Rome 
in  1816,  where  Pius  VII  inscribed  bis 
name  in  the  golden  book  of  tlie  capitol, 
declared  him  **  to  have  deserved  well  of 
the  city  of  Rome,"  and  made  him  marquis 
of  Ischia,  with  a  pension  of  30G0  scudi. 
C.  died  at  Venice,  Oct.  13,  1822.— In  his 
manner  of  treating  the  marble,  a  paiticu- 
lar  endeavor  to  produce  the  ap[>earance 
of  the  greatest  softness  is  visible.  Not 
satisfied  with  givinc  to  tiic  surface  of  tlie 
marble  the  most  delicate  finish,  by  means 
of  the  rasp  and  the  pumice-stone,  he  has 
invented  a  corrosive  color,  of  a  yellowish 
hue,  and  prepared  with  soot,  which  he 
applies,  after  the  last  polish,  in  order  to 
break  the  dazzling  white  of  the  marble, 
and  to  give  it  the  sofl,  mellow  appearance 
of  ivory  or  wax.  This  excessive  refine- 
ment in  finishing  is  more  attractive  to 
amateurs  than  to  true  connoisseurs.  C. 
used  to  make  his  models  first  of  a  small 
size,  in  wax,  then  in  clay,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  woric  was  to  be.  From  this 
last  a  cast  was  taken  in  gypsum.  The 
first  shaping  of  the  marble  nrom  the  cast 
he  lefl  to  skilful  workmen. — As  a  man, 
C.  was  respectable  and  amiable.  He  was 
active,  open,  mild,  obliging  and  kind  to- 
wards every  body.  He  had  neither  the 
pride  nor  the  envy  of  an  artist  His  opin- 
ion of  himself  was  veiy  modest,  notwith- 
standing his  fame  was  spread  through  all 
£urope.  He  was  not  only  disinterested, 
but  animated  by  the  noblest  benevolence. 
He  assisted  promising  young  artists,  and 
established  prizes  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts.  In  short,  his  moral  character 
was  so  excellent,  tliat,  even  among  his 
many  rivals,  there  is  but  one  voice  re- 
specting his  worth  as  a  man.  His  last 
work  was  a  large  group,  tlie  principal 
figure  of  which  represents  Rehgion  victo- 
rious. It  was  intended  to  be  placed  in 
Rome,  as  a  monument  commemorative 
of  late  events,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed 
bv  a  subscription  in  England.  C.  was 
also  an  agreeable  painter,  but,  strangely 
enough,  more  of  a  colorist  than  a  correct 
desi^er.  (See  the  Ltfe  ofCcmovOj  by 
Missmini ;  4  vols.,  Prato,  1824 :  also,  tlie 
Btofrrqfioy  by  the  count  Cicognara ;  Venice, 
]8S3).  Engraved  representations  of  all 
his  works  Iwve  appeared  in  Italy  and  at 
Paris. 

CjjfSTEiN  (Charles  Hildebrand,  von), 
founder  of  a  fiuaous  esuiblishment  for 


printing  Kbies,  which  goes  under  his 
name,  was  bom,  in  1667,  at  Lindenberg, 
in  German  V,  studied  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  travelled  much  in  Europe,  went,  in 
1688,  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  appcMnted 
page  of  the  elector  of  Brandenberg,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Netherlands. 
A  dancerous  sickness  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  military  service.  He  went  to 
Halle,  where  he  became  fiuniliarly  ae- 

Suainted  with  Spener.  His  wbh  to  spread 
le  Bible  among  the  poor  led  him  to 
form  the  idea  of  printing  it  with  steioo- 
type  plates.  Thus  originated  the  fiunous 
institution,  called,  in  German,  Die  Om- 
akinBckt  BUbdanMlt^  of  which  we  shall 
8i>eak  more  in  the  article  Fnmkt.  Can- 
stein  puMished  ^ome  works,  wrote  the 
life  of  Spener,  and  died,  in  1719,  in  Halle, 
leaving  to  the  great  orphan  asylum  his 
library,  and  a  part  of  his  fortune. 

Cant  Timbers,  in  ship-building ;  diose 
timbers  which  are  situated  at  tne  two 
ends  of  a  ship.  They  derive  th^  name 
fix>m  being  ccmtedy  or  raised  obliquely 
fixim  the  keel,  in  contradistinction  from 
those  the  planes  of  which  are  perpendic- 
ular to  iL 

Cahtaeile  ;  a  term  applied  to  move- 
ments intended  to  be  performed  in  a 
graceful,  elegant  and  melodious  style. 

Cantabri  ;  the  rudest  and  most  valiant 
of  all  the  Iberian  tribes,  who  dwelt  in  the 
ancient  HispoTvia  Tamuonensis^  and  in- 
habited the  greater  part  of  what  is  now 
La  Montana,  and  the  north-west  pan  of 
the  present  province  Burgos.  In  ancient 
history,  Ccmtabri  is  generally  used  to  de- 
note all  the  inhabitants  of  the  northeni 
mountains  of  Spain.  Caniabria  is  the 
name  which  was  given' to  the  counti^ 
they  inhabited. — Ocetmus  Cantabricus  is 
the  ancient  name  of  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

Cantacuzeno,  Geoi^  and  Alexander. 
These  Greek  princes  are  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Byzantine  family  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  the  emperor  John  Canta- 
cuzenus  was  a  member.  (iSSee  the  next 
article.)  Under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turics,  the  Cantacuzenes  belonged  to  the 
first  families  of  the  Fanar,  in  Constanti- 
nople, called  the  Fctnariottis,  Many  yeais 
ago,  they  settled  in  Russia,  where  the 
brothers  George  and  Alexander  were 
employed  in  me  Russian  service.  As 
members  of  the  Hetieria  (q.  v.),  th^  fol- 
lowed prince  Alex.  Ypsilanti,  in  1821,  to 
Moldavia.  George  accompanied  Alex. 
Ypsikmti  to  Jaasy,  Feb.  22,  and  Alexander 
repaired  to  Kischenaw,  Feb.  28,  O.  S. 
(March  12,  N.  S.),  where  the  Hetierisss, 
who  wished  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  Gre- 
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cian  freedom,  were  assembled.  He  re- 
ceived, at  this  place,  from  Alex.  Ypeilanti, 
orders  to  repair  to  the  Morea.  April  16^ 
O.  S.,  he  proceeded  to  Trieste,  by  way  of 
Vienna  and  Laybach.  At  Lavbach,  he 
had  two  interviews  with  count  Nesselrode, 
the  Russian  minister,  who  said,  among 
other  things,  "  It  is  the  will  of  his  majesty, 
that  you  do  not  go  to  Greece ;  but  you  may 
continue  your  travels.'*  This  made  Alex. 
Cantacuzeno  irresolute  what  to  do ;  but, 
being  informed,  during  his  residence  of 
four  weeks  in  Venice,  of  the  munler  of 
the  patriarch,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  in  the  Morea,  the  idea 
that  his  absence  might  corroborate  the 
suspicion  that  the  revolution  met  with 
the  disapprobation  of  Russia,  induced 
him  to  sacrifice  every  thin^  to  the  cause 
of  his  country.  He  obtamed  from  the 
Russian  consul  a  passport  to  return  to 
Odessa  by  water,  and  went  to  Greece 
without  interruption.  For  this  step,  he 
was  subsequently  forbidden  to  return  to 
Russia.  60  young  Greeks,  from  the  vari- 
ous universities,  the  French  captain  Ba- 
lestras,  and  Demetrius  Ypeilanti,  who 
had  been  intrusted,  by  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, with  tlie  management  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Morea,  embarked  with  him. 
June  19,  they  reached  Hydra,  where  they 
v/ere  received  with  the  greatest  rejoicings. 
Alex.  Cantacuzeno  immediately  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  department  of  war, 
organized  a  seneral  adnunistration  of  the 
islands,  and  formed  a  band  of  volunteer?, 
whom  Balestras  commanded.  But  they 
were  soon  in  want  of  arms  and  powder. 
June  20,  Cantacuzeno  and  Demetrius 
Ypeilanti  proceeded  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
to  Crerusia,  in  Vervena,  a  village  near 
Tripolizza.  Cantacuzeno  i mmediately  in- 
vested the  fortress  of  Malvaaa  (Epidau- 
rus),  and  reduced  it  by  fiimine,  July  21, 
1821.  He  next  deliberated  with  the  Hy- 
driots  and  Spezziots  respecting  the  form- 
ation of  a  national  senate,  and  was,  in 
otlier  respects,  active  in  establishing  order. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Tripolizza,  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  Albanian  soldiers,  took 
part  in  the  siege  of  the  place ;  refused,  in 
the  meanwhile,  an  offer  of  the  Cretans, 
who  wished  to  confer  on  him  the  com- 
mand of  theu*  island ;  travelled  through  the 
provinces  of  Hellas,  in  order  to  establish 
elective  assembHes,  and  undertook  the 
chai^  of  fortifying  Missolonghi,  though 
he  had  to  contend  with  great  obstacles, 
confusion  and  discord  prevailing  eveiy- 
where.  The  mana^ment  of  Cfieek  af- 
fiuiB  having  passed  mto  other  hands,  he 
received,  mm  the  Greek  senate,  the  com- 
41* 


mission  to  convey  to  Petersburg  the  so- 
licitations of  the  Greeks  for  succor  fit>m 
the  Russian  government ;  but,  being  un- 
able to  obtain  a  passport  for  this  purpose, 
he  remained  in  Dresden.  His  brother 
George,  under  the  command  of  Ypsilanti, 
was  engagfed  in  the  unsuccessfiil  strufgle 
in  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  published 
a  memorial  on  the  subject  at  Kischenaw, 
Oct.  28,  containing,  likewise,  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct  Both  of  the  brothers 
have  been  erroneously  estimated  by  many. 
Even  Pouqueville,  in  his  ISst,  de  la  lU- 
ghih'aHon  de  la  Griee  (Paris,  1824, 4  vols.), 
has  represented  the  two  Cantacuzenos  as 
one  person,  and  given  an  incorrect  view 
of  their  character.    (See  YpsUaniL) 

Cantacuz£5US,  John,  a  Byzantine  em- 
peror and  historian,  was  bom  in  1295. 
While  minister  of  Andronicus  III,  he  ne- 
gotiated a  favorable  peace  with  the  Gen- 
oese in  1396,  and  repelled  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Turits  in  1337.  On  the 
death  of  Andronicus  in  1341,  C.  became 
regent  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
emperor,  John  Palseologus.  He  defeated 
the  Bulgarians  and  Turiu,  assumed  the 
diadem,  and  entered  Constantinople,  vic- 
torious over  his  rivals,  in  1346.  He  used 
his  power  with  moderation,  and  endeav- 
ored to  heal  the  wounds  which  five  years 
of  civil  war  had  inflicted  on  the  state ; 
but  religious  disputes,  civil  dissensions 
and  foreign  enemies  soon  disturiied  his 
government ;  and  the  jealousy  of  Palae- 
ologus,  the  rebellion  of  his  own  son,  war, 
plague,  the  fiightful  disordera  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  empwe,  and  his  own  loss  of 
popular  favor,  induced  him  to  renounce 
the  crown.  He  retired  to  a  monasteiy 
(1355),  where  he  employed  himself  in  lit- 
eraiy  labors.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  among  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine.  His  Four  Books  of  Byzantine  His-  ^ 
toiT  were  printed  in  1645  (Paris,  3  vols., 
folio),  and  belong  to  the  collection  of  the 
Byzantine  historians.  His  other  works, 
principally  theological,  are  partly  printed, 
and  partly  in  manuscript. 

CantAl  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Up- 
per Auvergne,  France,  the  highest  peak  of 
which,  cal^  Uvlomb  de  Carda^  is  said  to 
be  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  give  name  to  a  department. 
(See  Dqfcuiment.) 

Cantata;  an  elegant  and  passionate 
species  of  vocal  composition,  consisting 
of  an  intermixture  of  air  and  recitative. 
It  was  invented  by  Barbara  Strozzi,  a  Ve- 
netian lady,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  centunr,  and  was  at 
one  time  extended  to  such  length  as  to 
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ibnn  a  little  opera,  but  bas  siiice  been 
cultivated  io  Italy,  Gennany  and  England 
only  83  cbamber  music. 

CakT££N  (from  the  French  cantme^ 
Spaoiah  caiUina)  signifies  both  a  bottle- 
case  and  a  ta?em  for  soldiers* — In  milita- 
17  language,  it  denotes  a  little  coffer  divid- 
ed into  minute  partitions  for  holding  an 
officer's  eating  utensils;  likewise,  a 
semi-cvlindric  tin  case,  carried  over  a 
soldiers  knapsack,  to  hold  his  cooked 
victuals  in ;  aJso  a  vessel  to  hold  the  ra- 
tion of  spirits  or  wine  served  out  to  the 
English  troops  when  employed  abroad. 
— Cantemj  moreover,  signifies  a  public 
house,  licensed  in  Enfflishbarracks  or  forts, 
to  sell  liquors  and  tooacco  to  the  soldiers, 

CAZTTEMia,  Demetrius,  was  born  in 
Moldavia,  in  1673.  At  the  age  of  15,  he 
was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  4  years.  He  served 
his  first  campaign  in  l692y  under  his  fa- 
ther, upon  wjiose  death,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  he  was  chosen  prince  of  Moldavia, 
at  the  age  of  20.  Tnis  choice  was  not 
confirm^  by  the  Porte,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  reside  at  Constantinople,  where 
hia  abihties  soon  gained  him  tlie  favor  of 
the  goveniment ;  and  he  was  twice  nomi- 
nated hospodor  of  Mokiavia.  He  success- 
fully used  his  uifluence  to  transfer  that 
dignity  to  his  brother.  He  was  appoint- 
ed the  third  tune,  in  1710,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  the  annexation  of  Walachia,  and 
exemption  from  tribute.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  promise,  as  soon  as  he  was  in- 
vested with  his  office,  he  was  called  upon 
for  the  amount  usually  paid  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  entered,  therefore,  into  a  trea- 
ty with  the  czar  Peter,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  principality  was  to  be  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  C,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  czar,  whom  Cantemir  was  to 
assist  in  his  war  witli  Turkey.  The  czar, 
however,  being  abandoned  by  the  Poles 
and  betrayed  by  the  Moldavians,  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  C.  took  refuge  in 
his  dominions,  with  the  rank  of  prince  of 
the  Russian  empire.  He  died  at  Astra- 
can,  in  1723.  C.  spoke  8  languages,  and 
imderstood  the  ancient  Greek,  French 
and  Sclavonian.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  Berlin.  His  principal 
work  is  called  History  of  the  Grovvth  and 
Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (in  Latin). 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  (Lon- 
don, 1734, 2  vols.,  folio),  French  and  Ger- 
man. He  is  the  author,  Ukewise,  of  the 
Present  State  of  Moldavia  (ui  Latin),  and 
the  System  of  the  Mohammedan  Religion, 
which  have  both  been  publislied.  His 
other  woriLS  are  in  MS. 


CAiTXBBumT  (ancient , 
ro9eniMMfIkinberma^BMAi 
city,  Eng.,  capital  of  Kent ;  56  EL  1 
don ;  kwi.  0^  55^  E. ;  bL  5P  17'  N. ; 
10,496  ;  hou8^2,00a  It  is  the  seeoifan 
archbiahop,  primate  of  all  Enf^and,  situ- 
ated in  a  valley,  between  gently-rtaing 
hills,  on  the  river  Stour ;  founded  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  a  county  of  itself, 
and  the  macistrates  have  authority  to  de- 
termiike  all  law-suits  between  the  citizena, 
and  to  try  for  capital  crimes  committed 
within  the  city.  There  are  two  markets 
weekly,  on  Wednesdav  and  Saiuiday. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  12  parish 
churches  within  the  walls,  and  3  m  the 
suburbs.  The  cathedral  is  apacMMis  and 
magnificent,  built  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  514  feet  long ;  the  height  of  the 
great  tower  is  235  feet  The  Jews  have  a 
synagogue  here ;  Methodists^aptistSyPres- 
byterians  and  Quakers  have  each  a  place 
of  public  worship.  It  sends  2  members 
to  parhament.  The  principal  manu&c- 
tures  are  cotton  and  silk.  It  is  fiunous 
fi>r  its  brawn.  The  countiy  round  it 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  hops.  In 
former  times,  this  place  was  distinguished 
for  the  festivals  celebrated  here  in  meroo- 
ly  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  who  was 
murdered  here.    (See  BeekeL) 

Cantharides,  or  Spanish  fiv  (in  medi- 
cine) ;  the  name  of  a  kind  of  fly,  the  ean- 
thans  veneatorioy  Geoffiny ;  mdoe  venea- 
torioj  Lin. ;  lytta  vesieatona^  Fab. ;  be- 
longing to  the  fiunily  of  the  traekdUks. 
They  are  very  common  in  Spain,  Italy 
and  France,  where  they  are  found  in 
large  families  on  the  ash,  lilac,  viburnum, 
duc.  Their  body  is  fiiom  6  to  10  lines 
long;  the  feelers  are  black,  setaceous, 
composed  of  12  articulations ;  the  elytra 
long,  flexible,  of  a  shining,  golden  g£een, 
and  the  tarses  of  a  deep  brown.  Their 
odor  is  strong,  penetrating,  peculiar  and 
unpleasant ;  tlieir  taste  extremely  acrid  ; 
their  powder  is  of  a  brownish  gray,  inter- 
mixea  with  shining  particles  of  a  metallic 
green  color.  According  to  Rohiquet, 
they  contaui,  with  severu  other  ingredi- 
ents, a  peculiar  substance,  called  eoimari- 
din.  (q.  v.)  These  insects  are,  of  aU  the 
vesicating  substances,  those  which  are 
most  conmionly  used.  Their  action  is 
principally  coimned  to  the  riun;  how- 
ever, their  active  principle  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  cause  serious  accidents.  The 
application  of  a  blister  is  often  followed 
bV  strangury,  hematuria,  priq>i8m,  &€. 
Taken  internally,  they  act  as  the  meet  en- 
^getic  acrid  poison ;  they  produce  inrita- 
tion  on  the  intestines,  and  especially  alfcct 
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tke  eMiitt>*ufiiiary  oigaiis,  which  they 
Bttmulftte  violently.  In  certain  disozdera, 
tbey  oie  adminietered  in  smaU  doeee,  as 
powerful  stimulants.  The  medicine  is  of 
a  veiy  dangerous  chaFBCter,  and  its  use 
requires  the  greatest  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  physician.  Several  species  of  blis- 
tering fly  are  found  in  the  U.  States,  some 
of  ^^ch  are  more  powerful  than  the 
Spanish  fly. 

CAirTBARiDiir,  the  vesicating  principle 
of  the  eanihandis,  or  Spanish  fly,  is  white, 
in  small,  crystalline  scales,  insoluble  in 
water  and  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether, 
boiling  oils  and  alcohol,  fix>m  which  it 
precipitates  by  cooling.  The  vesicating 
properties  could  be  extracted  from  can- 
tharides  by  oil  of  turpentine,  and  probably 
a  satis&ctory  ointment  be  prepared  l^ 
merely  evaporating  the  oil  of  turpentine 
at  a  moderate  temperature.  (See  Can- 
Viarides.) 

Canticles.    (See  SohmoHt  Song  of.) 

Cantium;  an  ancient  territory  in 
South  JMtain,  whence  the  Enfflish  word 
KaU  is  derived,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  district  which  received  a  colony 
firom  the  continent  The  situation  of  Gen- 
tium occasioned  its  being  much  frequent- 
ed by  the  Romans,  who  generally  took 
their  way  through  it  in  their  marches  to 
and  firom  the  continent  Few  places  in 
Britain  are  more  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  writers  than  Portus  Rutupen- 
sis.  Portus  Dubris  (now  Dover),  Duro- 
brivffi  and  Durovemum  (now  Rochester 
and  Canterbvary)  were  also  R<Mnan  towns 
and  stations.  Cantium,  in  the  most  per- 
fect state  of  the  Roman  government, 
made  a  part  of  the  (Hrovince  called  Flavia 
CtBsarietms,    (See  Kent,) 

Canto  fbrmo  ;  the  name  given  to  the 
ancient  chants  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
church,  which  were  adopted  as  standing 
melodies.  These  chants,  until  counter* 
point  was  discovered,  were  unaccompa- 
nied, or  only  harmonisced  with  octaves. 

Canto  fioubato.  This  term  was  ap- 
plied, by  the  old  Christian  ecdesiastics, 
to  the  canto  fermo  in  its  more  cultivated 
state,  when  harmony  began  to  assume 
modulation. 

Canton,  principal  city  of  the  Chinese 
province  of^  the  same  name,  otherwise 
called  Qwmg'tongt  or  Koanlon,  is  situated 
in  23°  ay  N:la^  and  113^  jy  45"  E.  Ion., 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Taho,  which  is 
here  very  wide.  This  city,  distinguished 
for  size,  wealth,  and  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, is  the  only  seaport  in  China  open  to 
the  ships  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
estimate  of  miiwionaries,  that  it  contains 


1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  is  exagsenited. 
The  number  is  probably  nearer  750,000. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls,  which  are  of  a 
moderate  height,  is  over  9  miles.  Only 
about  a  third  part,  however,  of  the  space 
encloeed  is  covered  with  buildings ;  the 
rest  is  occupied  with  pleasure-gardens 
and  fish-ponos.  The  neiffhboring  coun- 
try is  very  charming,  hiUv  towiu^  the 
east,  and  presenting,  in  that  quarter,  a 
beautifU  prospect  The  houses  are  most- 
ly of  one  story ;  but  those  of  the  manda- 
rins and  principal  merchants  are  high  and 
well  built  In  every  quarter  of  the  town 
and  the  suburbs  are  seen  temples  and  pa- 
godas, containing  the  images  of  Chinese 
gods.  The  populous  streets  are  lonff  and 
narrow,  paved  with  flat  stones,  and  adorn- 
ed at  intervals  with  triumphal  arches.  Shops 
line  the  sides,  and  an  unbroken  ranse  of 
piazza  protects  the  occupants  of  the 
nouses,  as  well  as  loot-passengers,  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  night,  the  gates 
are  closed,  and  bars  are  thrown  across  the 
entrances  of  the  streets.  The  traders 
express  themselves  with  suflicient  fluen- 
cy in  the  languages  of  their  European  and 
American  customers,  vrith  whom  they 
deal  almost  exclusively,  selling  them 
porcelain,  lackered  wares,  &c.  The 
Americans  trade  here  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  nation :  next  to  them  come 
the  English.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
silver,  which  is  carrwd  finom  America  to 
Europe,  eventualiv  circulates  through 
China,  by  means  of  the  ports  of  Canton 
and  Batavia,  to  which  large  supplies  of 
the  productions  of  the  empire  are  trans- 
mitted. The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  tea,  India  ink,  vamiah,  porcelain,  rhu- 
barb, silk  and  nankeen.  A  company, 
consisting  of  12  or  13  merchants,  called 
the  Cohtmg^  la  established  here,  by  order 
of  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasmg  the  cargoes  of  foreign  sdiips, 
and  supplyinf^  them  with  return  cargoes 
of  tea,  raw  silk,  &c.  This  society  inter- 
feres, undoubtedly,  with  private  trade,  but 
adds  gready  to  the  security  of  the  foreign 
dealer,  as  each  member  is  answerable  for 
all  the  rest  Carriages  are  not  used  here, 
but  all  burdens  are  transported  on  bam- 
boo poles  laid  across  the  shoulden  of 
men.  AH  tlie  inhabitants  of  distinction 
make  use  of  litters.  Chinese  women  arc 
never  seen  in  the  streets,  and  Tartar 
women  but  seldom.  The  European  fiic- 
tories,  to  wit,  the  Dutch,  French,  Swe- 
dish, Danish  and  Englisb,  are  situated  on  a 
very  commodious  quay,  cm  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Neariy  a  league  ftwn  Canton 
is  the  Boof-touTR,  which  consiatB  of  about 
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40,000  baiks,  of  various  kinds,  arranged 
dose  to  each  other  in  regular  rows,  with 
passages  between  them,  to  allow  other 
vessels  to  pass.  In  this  manner  they 
form  a  kind  of  floating  eiw,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  hare  no  other  dwellings, 
and  are  prohibited  by  law  fiom  settling 
on  shore.  As  this  is  the  only  emporium 
«  in  the  empire  for  foreign  commerce,  which 
is  cairied  on  not  only  by  Europeans  and 
Americans,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  Chinese  themselves,  with  almost  all 
the  ports  of  India  and  the  eastern  Archi- 
pelago, the  number  of  vessels  frequently 
seen  in  the  river,  at  once,  is  said  to  exceed 
5000.  An  American  paper,  issued  twice 
a  month,  called  the  Canton  Rtgittery  has 
lately  been  established  at  Canton.  The 
following  table  gives  the  amount  of  im- 
ports from  Canton  into  the  ports  of  the 
U.  States,  also  the  exp<Nrts  of  domestic 
and  foreign  goods  fiom  the  U.  States  to 
Canton,  m>m  1821  to  1827. 

Ytar,     Imports.     Donu  Exp,    For.  Exp, 

1821  $3,111,951    $388,535    $3,902,025 

1822  5,242,536  429,230  5,506,138 

1823  6,511,425  288,375  4,347,686 

1824  5,618,502  330,466  4^0,705 

1825  7,573,115  160,059  5,410,456 

1826  7,422,186  242,451  2,324,193 

1827  3,617,183  290,862  3,573,543 

The  climate  of  Canton  is  healthy,  warm 
in  summer,  but  pretty  cold  in  winter. 
Provisions,  including  various  luxuries,  are 
abundant 

Canute  I,  kinc  of  England  and  Den- 
rmuk,  ascended  the  throne  of  both  king- 
doms A.  D.  1015.  He  was  called  the 
Greatj  on  account  of  his  power,  as  Alfred 
had  been  for  bis  virtue.  The  barbarities 
committed  by  the  Danes  in  England  ex- 
cited Ethehned  II,  the  12th  king  of  Sax- 
on descent,  to  a  bloody  vengeance.  In 
1002,  he  caused  all  the  Danes,  women 
and  children,  to  be  massacred  on  the  same 
day.  The  sister  of  Sweyn,  then  kine  of 
Denmark,  he  caused  to  be  beheaded  in 
his  presence.  Sweyn  landed  in  England, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword.  Ethelred  had  escaped  to  Nor- 
mandy. Sweyn  died  1014,  before  he  had 
time  to  confirm  the  Danish  power  in  the 
island.  This  was  accomplished,  however, 
by  his  son  and  successor,  Canute.  He 
began  his  reign  by  devastating  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  his  new  kingdom,  and 
caunnff  the  English,  who  were  ffiven  to 
his  fother  as  hostages,  after  he  had  cut 
off  their  noses  and  hands,  to  be  drowned 
at  Sandwich.  He  then  received  rein- 
forcements fiom  Denmark,  and  extended 


his  ravages  in  the  south  of  England.  The 
valiant  Edmund  marched  againat  him 
with  an  army,  and,  although  he  was  seve- 
ral times  overcome,  through  the  treachery 
of  fklric,  his  brother-in-law,  he  still  main- 
tained himself  against  Canute,  so  that  the 
English  and  Danish  nobles,  weary  of  the 
long-continued  contest,  sought  to  bring 
about  a  division  of  England  Detween  the 
two  .princes.  A  solemn  treaty  secured  to 
Canute  the  north  of  England,  and  to  Ed- 
mund the  south.  But  only  a  month  after 
this  contract,  Edmund  was  assaaainated 
by  two  chamberlains,  hired  by  E^ric ;  and 
Canute  became  master  of  all  England. 
At  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  he  in- 
duced folse  vritnesses  to  affirm  that  Ed- 
mund had  appointed  him  heir  to  his 
crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  two  minor 
children.  After  the  assembly  had  con- 
firmed this  settlement,  Canute  sent  the 
two  young  prmces  to  the  kinff  of  Sweden, 
with  the  request  that  he  woiud  put  them 
to  death.  The  latter,  however,  sent  them 
to  Hungary,  where  |hey  met  with  the 
kindest  reception.  Canute,  who  bad  be- 
gun his  reign  with  barbarity  and  crime, 
afterwards  became  humane,  and  finally 
pious,  and  even  superstitious.  He  com- 
menced a  more  equitable  administration, 
by  punishinff  the  English  natives,  who 
had  betraved  their  king,  and  by  causing 
Edric  to  be  hanged,  and  thrown  into  the 
Thames.  He  restored  the  Saxon  customs 
at  a  general  assembly,  and  ensured  to  the 
Danes  and  Englishmen  equal  rights  and 
equal  protection  of  person  and  property, 
so  that  the  horror  which  had  been  excited 
by  his  tyranny  was  changed  into  respect 
and  gratitude.  His  power  was  confirmed 
by  his  marriage  with  Emma,  Ethelred's 
widow.  He  now  made  two  expeditions 
to  the  continent,  one  to  conquer  Sweden, 
and  the  other  to  reduce  Norway.  But 
the  most  powerfol  prince  of  his  age  vras 
at  length  brought  to  feel  the  vanity  of 
earthly  greatness.  He  erected  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  even  performed  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained 
important  privileges  for  the  schools  of 
England.  It  was  this  spirit  of  piety  that 
animated  him,  when,  to  confound  his  flat* 
terers,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  strand, 
and  commanded  tlie  waves  to  retire.  As 
they  advanced,  and  bathed  his  feet,  Ca- 
nute arose,  and  said,  that  He  only  was 
ahnighty,  whom  the  ocean  obeyed  when 
he  proclaimed,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther.**  His  last  expedition  was 
acainst  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  He 
died  fiNir  years  after,  A.  D.  1098,  at 
Shaftsbury.     m.^.Tn^K^^f^^^^y 
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to  his  eldest  0dd,  Sweyn ;  to  the  seeond, 
Harold,  Rngknd ;  to  the  thixd,  Hardica- 
nute,  Oeninark. 

Cansona;  a  kind  of  lyric  poem,  of 
ProTen^al  origin.    It  is  found  in  the  Ital- 
ian poedy  of  the  13th  centiury.    At  first, 
it  was  quite  irregular,  but  was  confined 
by  Petrarch  to  more  fixed  and  regular 
forms.     Hence  it  is  called  cmuone  Pe* 
trarchiuca :  it  is  also  called  eemzont  Tos- 
canOf  because  it  originated  in  Tuscany, 
ft  is  divided  into  several  stanzas,  in  which 
the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  verses, 
wlijch  are  of  11  and  7  syllables,  and  the 
place  of  the  riiymes,  are  uniform.  The 
canzona  usually  concludes  with  a  stanza 
which  is  ahoiter  than  the  otben,  and  is 
called  r^preta^  conffedo,  eamiato  (sisnifying 
dismission  or  takuig  leave).     Wkh  Pe- 
trarch, this  is  rarely  wanting ;  in  the  elder 
poets,  it  is  often  omitted.    It  ffenerally 
contains  the  poet's  apostrophe  to  his  sons, 
bidding  it  fiurewell,  &c.    There  are  dif> 
ierent  kinds  of  canzonas,  and  different 
names  are  given  to  the  difierent  puts. 
The  canzona  Anaertoniica  is  divided  into 
small  stanzas,  consisting  of  short  verses, 
with  a  regular  disposition  of  the  rhymes 
through  all  the  stanzas.    In  the  selection 
of  his  verse,  however,  and  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  rhymes  which  he  will  observe 
ill   the  poem,  the  poet  may  follow  his 
pleasure.    Not  only  li^ht,  pleasing  songs 
of  love,  gayety  and  mirth,  out  poems  on 
solenui  and  lofty  subjects,  and  of  an  ele- 
vated   dithyrambic  straw,  are  included 
under  this  name.     The  latter  subjects, 
however,  are  better  adapted  to  the  emamm 
PtndaricOy  which  was  first  introduced  in- 
to Italian  poetry,  in  the  16th  centiuy,  by 
Luigi  Alamanni,  and  owes  its  perfection 
chiefly  to  Chiabrera.    It  is  distmguished 
from  that  of  Petrarch  by  a  bolder  flight, 
loftier  ideas,  greater  fireedom  in  the  choice 
and  disposition  of  the  verses,  and  by  the 
fbim  of  the  stanzas,  which  is  borrowed 
fi-om  the  Greek  chorus.    The  Pindaric 
canzonas  are  divided  into  strophe^  anti" 
strophe   and  aoode^  and  are   also  called 
conzofw  otta  Greece    Those  divisions  are 
sometimes  called  btdkUoy  wntnMJUOa  and 
stanza  ;  or  wdta,  rhoUa  and  stanza ;  almost 
all  of  which  signify  the  same  as  the  Greek 
divisions :  the  Greek  names  are  tlie  most 
common.  There  is  also  the  ccmtona  a  boOo, 
an  old  Italian  poem,  originally  intended 
to  be  sung  at  a  dance  (frofio).    It  iscalled, 
also,  hattata.    It  is  not  emi^oyed  by  the 
Italian  poets  later  than  the  16tn  century. 
GAifzoNKT,  CAJtfzoifSTTA  (poetn  and 
mitttie) ;  in  Italian  poetry,  a  canzona  \q.  v.), 
cosisimng  of  short  verses,  much  in  use 


with  the  poets  of  the  15A  century.  Bir 
nuceini,  and,  after  him,  Chiahreni,  have 
used  it  in  modem  times^  and  given  it 
more  grace.  Canzonets  are  generally  ex- 
pressive of  tender  feelings. — ^In  maaic» 
canzonet  signifies  a  short  song,  in  one. 
two  or  three  parts ;  but,  in  England,  it  is 
more  generally  applied  lo  the  two  latter. 
Caodtchouc.  This  substance,  improp- 
erly termed  tlastic  gtan,  and  more  com- 
monly, fi*om  its  application  to  remove 
pencil-marks  fix>m  paper,  India  rMer^  is 
obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  several 
plants,  which  are  natives  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  kcBvea  Gmanensis^ 
thejatropha  elostieo,  and  urccola  eUuHca. 
Caoutchouc  is  brought  princ^Nilly  from 
South  America.  This  juice,  obtained  fimn 
incisions,  is  apfdied,  in  sucoessive  iayen^ 
over  a  mould  of  clay,  and  dried  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  and  to  the  smoke  mm 
buminf^  fiieL  When*perfeetly  dry,  the 
mould  IS  broken,  leaving  the  eaoutchoue  ia 
the  form  of  a  hollow  baU.  In  its  solid  stale, 
caoutchouc  is  of  a  close  texture,  distinctly 
fibrous^  of  a  light-brown  color,  or  some- 
times neariv  white.  Its  elastic^  is  such 
that  it  can  be  stretched  to  a  great  extent; 
and,  on  removing  the  stretcning  force,  it 
recovers  its  original  dimensions.  Its  soft- 
ness and  pliancy  are  UM^reaeed  by  heat. 
Boiling  water  renden  it  so  soft,  that  two 
slips,  newly  cut  and  pressed  ckNwly  to- 
gether, may  be  firmly  united.  By  a  great- 
er heat,  it  is  fused,  and  may,  in  that  state, 
be  appUed,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Aitku,  to 
the  surfeee  of  steel  instruments,  which  it 
will  cover  with  a  transparent  film,  that 
e^ctually  preserves  them  teom  rust  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Sul- 
phuric ether,  when  purified  by  washing  in 
water,  dissolves  it;  and,  by  evaporation, 
the  caoutchouc  may  be  recovered  un- 
changed. Oil  of  turpentine  softens  it,  and 
forms  with  it  a  sort  of  paste,  that  maybe 
spread  as  a  vanrish,  Imt  is  very  long  in 
drying.  The  fluid  now  cmnmoaly  used 
to  dissolve  it  is  the  purified  naphtha  finasDi 
coal  tar,  which  is,  at  the  sanM  time^  a 
cheap  and  efiectual  solveat,  and  which 
does  not  changes  its  properties.  This  so- 
lution is  employed  to  give  a  thin  covering 
of  caoutchouc  to  ckyth,  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered impervious  to  moisture.  Caout- 
chouc is  also  readily  soluble  in  cMput 
oiL— Caoutchouc,  ftom  its  softness,  ebs- 
ticity,  and  impemeability  to  water,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  formation  of  catheters,  bou- 
gies, and  tubes  for  convey  mg  gases.  Thesa 
are  formed  by  twistmg  a  shpof  it  round  a 
rod,  and  causing  the  edges  lo  adhere  1^ 
pressure,  when  soAeasd  by  maoeratioa  ia 
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warm  water.  It  is  also  used  for  over- 
shoes ;  and  its  solution  in  oils  fbmis  a  flex- 
ible varnish. — ^It  was  not  until  about  the 
year  1736  that  this  very  extraordinaiy  nat- 
ural production  was  made  known  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
through  the  bark  of  the  tree,  chiefly  in 
wet  weather.  From  the  wounds  thus 
formed  the  juice  flows  abundantly.  It  is 
of  a  milky-white  color,  and  is  conducted 
by  a  tube  or  leaf,  supported  by  clay,  into 
a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it  Some  wri- 
ters assert  that,  on  mere  exposure  to  the 
air,  it  graduallv  hardens,  and  others,  that 
it  goes  through  a  certain  process  for  this 
purpose,  which  the  Inoians  of  South 
America  keep  a  profound  secret  It  is 
usually  brought  to  Europe  in  the  form  of 
pear-6faaped  bottles,  which  are  formed  by 
spreading  the  juice  over  a  mould  of  clay, 
eniosing  it  to  a  dense  smoke,  or  to  a  fire, 
till  it  becomes  so  dfy  as  not  to  stick  to  the 
Angers,  when,  fay  certain  instruments  of 
iron  or  wood,  it  is  ornamented  on  the  out- 
side with  various  figures.  This  done,  the 
clay  in  the  innde  is  moistened  with  wa- 
ter, and  picked  out  India  rubber  is  re- 
markable for  the  flexibility  and  elasticity 
which  it  acquires  on  attaining  a  solid 
state,  and  also  for  the  numerous  useful 
purposes  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
applied.  By  the  Indians,  it  is  sometimes 
formed  into  boots,  which  are  impenetrable 
by  water,  and  which,  when  smoked,  have 
the  appearance  of  leather.  Bottles  are 
made  of  it,  to  the  necks  of  which  are  fas- 
tened hollow  reeds,  through  which  the 
liquor  contained  in  them  can  be  squirted 
at  pleasure.  One  of  these,  filled  with 
water,  is  always  presented  to  each  of  the 
guests  at  their  entertainments.  Flam- 
beaux are  likewise  formed  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  give  a  very  brilliant  light ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  torch  of  it,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  long, 
will  bum  12  hours.  The  inhabitants  of 
Quito  also  prepare  a  species  of  cloth  with 
the  hardened  juice  of  this  tree. 

Cap;  the  cover  of  the  end  or  bead  of 
any  thing.  The  word  is  very  often  used 
in  the  mechanical  arts. — In  ship-building, 
aq»  is  a  square  piece  of  timber  placed 
over  the  head  or  upper  end  of  a  mast,  in 
which  b  a  round  nole  to  receive  the  top 
or  top-gallant-masts,  which  are  thus  kept 
steady  and  firm. — CVw  of  a  block;  a  semi- 
circular projection  m>m  the  sides  and 
round  the  end  of  a  block  above  the  pins. — 
Ct^hmerdumi ;  the  purser  of  a  ship. — 7b 
cap  mr9ea  is  an  exercise  of  the  memory 
among  school-boys ;  the  one  repeating  a 
verse,  and  the  second  proceeding  where 


he  left  off;  and  so  on  with  the  rest — Caps 
were  not  worn  by  the  Romans  for  many 
age&  When  either  the  rain  or  sun  was 
troublesome,  the  lappet  of  the  gown  was 
thrown  over  the  head;  and  hence  all  the 
ancient  statues  appear  bareheaded,  ex- 
cepting, sometimes,  a  wreath  or  the  like. 
Hie  same  usage  prevailed  amonff  the 
Greeks,  to  whom,  at  least  during  the  hero- 
ic age,  caps  were  unknown.  The  sort  of 
cape  or  covers  of  the  head  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  on  divers  occasiona.  were 
the  ptbrOy  mkua^  cueuUus^  gderuB  and  pal- 
Kolutn,  which  are  often  confounded  by 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers.  The 
general  use  of  caps  and  hats  is  refer- 
red to  the  year  1449.  The  first  seen  in 
Europe  were  used  at  the  entry  of  Chaiies 
VII  into  Rouen.  From  that  time,  they 
began  to  take  the  place  of  duiperonSy  or 
hoods.  When  the  cap  was  of  velvet,  they 
called  it  fnorfier;  when  of  wool,  simply 
honnd.  None  but  kings,  princes  and 
knights  were  allowed  to  use  the  nurUtr, 
The  cap  was  the  head-dress  of  the  cleigy 
and  graduates.  Pasquin  says  that  it  was 
aneientiy  a  part  of  the  hood  worn  by  the 
people  of  tne  robe ;  the  skirts  whereof 
Doing  cut  oflT,  as  an  incumbrance,  left  the 
round  cap  an  easy,  commodious  cover  for 
the  head ;  which  cap,  being  afterwards  as- 
sumed by  the  people,  those  of  the  gown 
changed  it  for  a  square  one,  first  invented 
by  a  Frenchman,  called  Patrouillet  He 
adds,  that  the  giving  of  the  cap  to  the 
students  in  the  university  was  to  denote 
that  they  had  acquued  full  liberty,  and 
were  no  longer  sumect  to  the  rod  of  their 
superiors,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  gave  a  jnZetw,  or  cap,  to  their 
slaves,  in  the  ceremony  of  making  them 
free:  whence  the  pro veri) Meore  sermM  ad 
pQeum :  hence,  also,  on  medala,  the  cap  is 
the  symbol  of  Liberty,  who  is  represented 
holding  a  cim  in  the  right  hand,  by  the 
point-— Of  the  derivation  of  this  word, 
and  its  use  in  almost  all  European  lan- 
guages, Adelung  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count in  his  German  dictionaiy. 

Cape.  Of  the  immense  number  of 
capes,  which  have  received  names  from 
navigators,  the  limits  of  the  present  work 
will  permit  us  to  enumerate  only  a  few. 

Ceqpe  Ann;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  township  of  Glottcesler, 
forming  the  northern  limit  of  Massachu- 
setts bay ;  lat  42^35'  N.;  Ion.  7(P37'  W. 

Cape  BrtUm ;  an  island  of  North  Amer- 
ica, belonging  to  Great  Britain ;  situated  in 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence;  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  the  strait  of  Fronsac,  about 
3  miles  wide.    This  isbnd  is  about  110 
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miles  in  length,  aod  from  20  to  84  in 
breadth,  full  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and 
intersected  by  a  ffreat  number  of  creeks 
and  bavs.  The  sou  is  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  timber.  In  the  mountains  are  coal- 
mines; in  the  valleys,  excellent  pasture; 
and  the  coast  aliounds  in  fish.  The  chief 
towns  are  Louisburg,  Sydney  and  Ari- 
chat.  Population,  dO,O0a  Lat.  45°  94^  to 
47°  S/  N.;  Ion. 59° to  61°  2(y  W. 

Ccme  Cod;  a  noted  cape  and  peninsula 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
south  side  of  Massachusetts  bay ;  lat.  of  the 
cape,  42°  S'  N.;  Ion.  70°  it  W.  The 
peninsula  is  65  miles  in  length,  and  firom 
I  to  20  in  breadth,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
man's  arm,  bent  inward  both  at  the  elbow 
and  the  wrist  Though  mostly  sandy 
and  barren,  it  is  nevertneless  populous ; 
and  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence 
chiefly  from  the  sea.  The  cape  was  dis- 
covered in  1602,  by  Bartholomew  Gos- 
nold,  who  gave  it  its  name  from  having 
taken  a  great  quantity  of  cod-fish  near  it. 

Cape  Rar;  a  dangerous  cape  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  being  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Smith's  idand,  at  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river;  lat  dd°32' 
N.;  lon.78°2&W. 

Ccqte  Fear;  a  river  of  North  Carolina, 
the  largest  and  most  important  that  flows 
wholly  within  that  state.  The  north- 
west, or  principal  branch,  rises  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  flows  southerly, 
passing  by  Fayetteville,  and  above  Wil- 
mington. 35  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  ocean,  it  is  joined  b^  the  north-east- 
em  branch.  The  Cape  Fear  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  300  tons  to  Wilmington, 
and  for  steam-boats  to  Fayetteville. 

Cc^  Ihsncoia.    (See  Cape  Haytien.) 

Owe  of  Good  Hope ;  m  the  southern 
partof  Afiica;  Ion. f 8° 24' E. ;  ]at33°55' 
S.  Bartholomew  Diaz  discovered  it  in 
1493.  The  tempestuous  sea  which  beat 
against  it  prevented  him  fix>m  landing;  he 
therefore  called  it  Cabo  dos  Tormintoa 
(see  Camoeru) ;  but  John  II  changed  it  to 
Cabo  da  Bona  Esperanza.  It  was  first 
doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  Portu- 
guese never  formed  any  permanent  settle- 
ment here.    (See  next  article.) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope;  a  British  colony, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Afirica. 
The  Dutch,  who  had  earlv  fixed  upon 
this  point  as  a  wateriing-place  for  tneir 
ships,  first  colonized  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Reducing  the  Hotten- 
tots (q.  V.)  to  daveiy,  or  driving  them 
beyond  the  mountains,  thej^  extended  the 
Cape  settlement  to  neariy  its  present  lim- 
its.   It  was  captoired  by  the  English  in 


1795,  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amieoi^ 
18(X2,  and  again  taken  in  1806;  since 
which  time  it  has  remained  in  their  pos- 
session. The  colony  extends  about  230 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550  fiom 
east  to  west;  fiom  30°  to  34°  SO'  S.  lat, 
and  fit>m  18°  to  28°  £.  Ion.  The  space 
included  within  these  limits  is  aooui 
120,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  one  to  a  square  mile.  On  the 
west  and  south,  it  is  washed  by  the  ocean, 
and,  on  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  a  range 
of  lofly  mountains.  The  principal  bays 
on  the  coast  are  Saldanha,  Table,  Platten- 
buig,  Algoa  bays.  Cape  Affuillas  is  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  okl  worid.  In 
the  interior,  almost  every  variety  of  soil 
and  surface  is  found.  Several  ranges  of 
mountains,  running  neariy  paraUel  to  the 
southern  coast,  divide  the  country  into 
successive  terraces,  between  which  tie 
belts  of  fertile  land,  or  vast  barren  plains. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Great  KanroOj  is 
300  miles  long  and  100  broad,  presenting 
a  scene  of  complete  desolation.  In  fiust, 
according  to  Barrow,  nearly  seven  tenths 
of  the  colony  are  destitute  of  vegetation 
durin(|[  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The 
sumnuts  of  the  Nieuweldt  (jebirgte,  the 
highest  chain  of  southern  Africa,  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow.  The  Table 
mountain  is  a  stupendous  mass  of  naked 
rock,  risinff,  almost  perpendicularly,  about 
3585  feet  m  height  The  colony  is  defi- 
cient in  navigable  rivers  for  vessels  of 
any  considerable  burthen.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  Doom  and  the  Berg,  flow- 
ing into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Breede,  Groot, 
and  Great  Fish,  emptying  themselves  into 
the  Indian  ocean.  The  last,  in  pi|rt  of  its 
course,  separates  the  Cape  colony  firom 
CafiSraria.  The  spring  and  autumn  are 
temperate,  and  the  most  agreeable  partof 
the  year.  The  heat  is  excessive  in  sum- 
mer, and,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of 
the  surface,  many  parts  experience  the 
extreme  of  cold  in  winter.  The  soil  is, 
of  course,  various,  but  its  KJ^neild  charac- 
ter is  not  that  of  fertility.  The  cultivatioa 
is  very  imperfect,  the  inhabitants  depend- 
mg  principally  on  pasturage.  Wheat  and 
maize  thrive  well ;  the  vine  flourishes  lux- 
uriantly; orances,  lemons  and  figs  are 
good,  but  all  kinds  of  nuts  have  failed. 
The  aloe  and  myrtle  grow  to  a  great  size. 
Timber  is  scarce :  the  chesmut,  wik)  al- 
mond and  plum  are  indigenous.  The 
domestic  animais  of  civili»Bd  man  have 
all  been  introduced.  The  sheep  are  of 
the  broad-tailed  kind.  Lions,  tigers, 
woives,  hysenas,  bufibioes  and  jackals  are 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  setde- 
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In  the  more  venote  puts  ane  the 
depiuuit,  tiie  rhinofsem,  the  qoagga,  the 
mtmdf  AsG.  The  spffiiw^bock  is  eeen  in 
beids  of  lOfiOfk  Monkeys,  armadakMi, 
and  other  nriell  ammaJH,  are  nutnerovs. 
The  oetrioh  is  common.  Vultures,  eagles, 
kites,  and  thesigantic  condor  inhabit  the 
mountains.  Tnere  are  also  pelicans,  fla- 
mingoes, parrots,  and  many  kinds  of 
aquatic  biras.  Noxious  reptiles  are  not 
numesous.  Fish  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts. 
The  oapital  is  Cape  Town.  (q.v.)  Scarce- 
ly any  manufiumures  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  colony,  and  its  commerce 
is  very  limited.  Some  British  merchants 
have  settled  at  Cape  Town,  and  the  trade 
appears  to  be  increaang.  The  principal 
esport  is  Cape  wine.  The  imports  are 
in  small  quantities,  and  consist  of  cloths, 
hardware,  furniture,  hats,  &c.  The  aver- 
lun  amount  is  about  a  million  of  dollars. 
'Ae  value  of  the  colony  to  Great  Britain 
must  not,  however,  be  estimated  by  its 
revenue.  It  is  important,  principally,  as 
being  the  connecting  link  between  that 
kingdom  and  her  possessions  in  the  East. 
The  Dmch  settleis,  who  live  in  the  inte- 
rior, are  called  boon^  and  are  in  a  very 
degraded  condition.  Indolent  and  stu- 
pic^  every  thing  about  them  exhibits  the 
utmost  wretchedness  in  the  midst  of  plen- 
ty. (See  Barrow's  TraveU  in  SouOtem 
Jyrica;  Variant,  Lichtenstein  and  Camp- 
bell's TVoeelt,  and  the  reverend  Mr.  La- 
trobe's  VM  to  SonUi  Africa,  in  1815  and 
1816.  Beauvois,  the  French  traveller,  has 
also  lately  given  interesting  information 
on  the  south  of  AfHca.) 

Ceqte  HattUraa;  a  noted  and  danger* 
ouB  cape  on  the  coast  of  North  Caromia ; 
being  the  projeetinff  point  of  a  long  reef 
of  sand,  extending  from  Ocracoke  inlet  to 
New  inlet;  lat  SS^"  li'  N.;  km.  75° 
3(y  W. 

Gape  Hmftien  (fbrmeriv  called  Cape 
Franpaii^  or  Lt  Ce^,  and,  during  the  reign 
of  Cnrisiophe,  Copt  Hmry) ;  a  town  of 
Hayti,  and  the  principal  dty  of  the 
refMiblic ;  ion.  72°  W  W.\  lat  19° 46^  N. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  coast ;  was 
founded  in  1670;  burnt  in  1793,  by  the 
blacks ;  was  the  jast  town  retained  by  the 
French  in  the  island,  but  was  surrendered 
by  them  to  the  blacks  in  1803 ;  it  then 
became  the  capital  of  the  black  emperor, 
Henry  Christophe.  Before  it  suffered  so 
severely  by  intestine  convulsions,  it  con- 
tained a  number  of  elegant  buildings, 
about  900  hottsea  of  stone  and  brick,  and 
a  population  of  from  8  to  12,000;  some 
say  20/)00,  12/100  being  slavea.  It  is 
simated  m  a  very  fertile  tract,  and  has 


One  of  ^e  meat  secure  and  coovenent 
haibon  in  the  idand.  It  is  built  on  a 
cape,  at  the  edge  ef  a  kage  plain,  60  miies 
long  and  12  broad,  between  the  sea  and 
tfie  mountains.  Its  situation  is  not  fortu- 
nate, as  it  is  screened  from  the  land  wind 
by  the  mountains,  and  thus  left  exposed 
to  the  unmitigated  fervor  of  the  sun's 
rays.  The  plain  is  weH  watered  and 
highly  cultivated.  It  is  cut  through  by 
straight  roads,  40  feet  broad,  lined  ¥rith 
hedges  of  lime  and  lemon  trees,  leading 
to  plantations  which  produce  as  great  a 
quantity  of  sugar  as  any  spot  of  the  same 
size  in  the  wond. 

Capt  Horn ;  a  cape  on  the  sooth  coast 
of  Terra  del  Fueco.  It  is  the  southern 
extremity  of  South  America ;  laL  55°  58^ 
S.;  Ion.  67°  21'  W.  The  navigation 
round  cape  Horn  is  very  dangerous,  on 
account  of  frequent  tempests;  yet,  of  late, 
it  has  been  the  common  course  of  vessels, 
being  found  much  preferable  to  the  te- 
dious passage  through  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. The  shore  is  inhabited  by  Indians, 
of  whom  litde  is  known.  The  cape  was 
discovered  by  Jacob  le  Maire,  a  Ikttch- 
man,  in  1616.  It  is  cold,  lofty,  and  cov- 
ered with  wood. 

Capt  Lookout;  a  dangerous  cape  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carohna ;  lat  34^  22^ 
N.;  Ion.  76°  37' W. 

Owe  7\npn;  omtal  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope;  lat.33°6'S.  Ion.  18°2a'£.: 
population  in  1818,  18,173;  of  whom 
7460  were  whites,  1905  free  Macks,  810 
apprentices,  596  Hottentots,  7462  slaves. 
It  IS  agreeably  situated,  rather  more  than 
30  miles  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
properly  so  called,  at  the  head  of  Table 
t)ay,  in  a  valley  between  the  Table  and 
Lion  mountains.  It  is  defended  by  a 
casde  of  considerable  strength,  and  con- 
tains a  court-bouse,  a  guard4iouse,  a  Cal- 
vinistic  cburoh,  a  Lutheran  church,  a 
theatre,  and  1145  houses,  many  of  which 
are  fine.  The  tone  of  society  is  wholly 
commercial,  the  minds  of  all  classes  beiiw 
bent  on  trade.  There  vras  not,  in  181^ 
a  public  school  nor  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
the  town.  The  streets  are  broad,  but  ill- 
paved.  The  price  of  provisions  is  Yery 
reasonable.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
with  springs  of  excellent  vrater,  sufficient 
also  fbr  the  ships  which  stop  at  the  pen. 
The  harbor  is  tolerably  secure  from  Sep- 
tember to  May,  while  the  S.  £.  vrinds 
prevail  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  wh€fi 
the  wind  blows  generally  from  the  N. 
and  N.  W.,  ships  are  obKgied  to  resort  to 
False  bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
paniuRda.— A   mMuury  is   supported 
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hmt  bgr  the  JUmdon  mkrionaiy  soci- 
ety. 

Cape  Farde  (anciently,  Anenarium] ;  on 
the  weet  coaat  of  Afiica;  lat  14''  44^  N. ; 
km.  IP  Br  W. 

Ckfe  Verdt  bUmds ;  islands  of  Af- 
rica, in  the  Atlantic ;  so  called  from  cape 
Verde,  opposite  to  which  they  are  situ* 
ated ;  990  miles  W.  cape  Verde,  and  be- 
tween 15°  and  18°  N.  lat  They  belong 
to  Portunl.  As  to  their  number,  some 
reckon  10,  others  14  or  more,  by  giving 
the  name  of  islands  t»  those  wbidi  are 
3nly  rocks.  They  are,  in  general,  moun- 
tainous ;  the  lower  hills  ore  covered  with 
a  beautJiul  verdure,  as  well  as  the  exten- 
sive valleys  between ;  but  with  little  Wa- 
ter, except  what  is  found  iii  ponds  and 
wellSb  They  are  said  to  have  been,  and 
probablv  were,  known  to  the  ancients, 
under  the  name  of  Crcrgadts.  The  air  is 
extremely  hot  and  unwholesome.  It  rare- 
ly rains;  and  the  ground  is  so  hot  that 
one  can  luirdly  stand  in  places  exposed  to 
the  sun.  It  is  dangerous  to  pfiuss  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  for  the  great  heat  is 
oAen  succeeded  by  a  sudden  cold,  which 
proves  mortal  to  such  as  are^exposed  to 
it  The  soil  is,  for  the  most*  part,  stony 
and  barren ;  nevertheless,  some  parts  pro- 
duce rice,  maize,  bananas,  lemons,  oran- 
ges, citrons,  pomegranates,  figs  and  mel- 
ons. Grapes  are  gathered  twice  a  year. 
The  manufacture  of  leather  and  salt  forms 
the  principal  riches.  Two  of  the  islands, 
St  Vago  and  St  Philip,  depend  immedi- 
ately on  the  king,  and  are  the  only  ones 
fortified.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
i^  calculated  at  100,000.  Few  whites  are 
now  seen«  The  governor  and  priests  are 
often  Negroes.  The  chief  town  is  Porto 
Praya.  In  the  small  island  of  Mayo, 
much  salt  is  made.  Numerous  vessels, 
principally  American,  visit  this  place  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  and  bring  flour  to 
give  in  exchange.  In  1827,  the  imports 
into  tlie  U.  States  from  these  islands 
amomited  to  $77,425;  the  exports  to  them 
from  the  U.  States,  to  $104,165.  The 
ishmd  of  Fue|po,  one  of  the  group,  con- 
sists of  one  Bmf\e  mountain,  formerlv  a 
volcano,  accordmg  to  lieutenant  Mudge, 
9790  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CkPELtEff,  G.  A.  X.,  baron  de;  gov- 
ernor-general of  all  tlie  Dutch  settlements 
in^Asia;  one  of  the  few  politicians  of  our 
time,  who,  in  good  and  bad  fortune,  have 
preserved  integrity  of  principle.  His  fa- 
ther is  known  by  his  defence  of  the  for- 
tress of  Gorkum  against  the  Prusniana 
The  Bon,^er  an  excellent  education,  was 
made,  in  1808,  by  Louis  king  of  Holland, 
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prefect  of  East  Friedand,  n^fOelM  was 
much  beloved.  Louis  afterwaids  mMle 
him  minister  of  the  interior  and  eonmBA- 
lor  of  state,  and  it  was  veiy  probably  he 
who  advised  the  king  to  resign  his  throne. 
Under  Napoleon,  he  acoepied  no  office. 
King  William  made  him  minister  of  the 
colonies.  When  the  congress  of  Vienna 
united  Belgium  with  Holland,  he  was 
commissioned  to  prepare  the  Beljrians  for 
the  new  government  Since  1815,  Ca- 
pellen,  in  his  high  post  *in  Batavia,  has 
increased  the  productiveness  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  Asia,  particukuly  of  Java, 
by  his  excellent  institutions.  Mtavia  has 
been  made  a  free  ixut,  at  which  the  ships 
of  the  U.  States  or  America,  in  particular, 
procure  great  quantities  of  cotoc,  sugar, 
rice,  rum  and  spices,  for  raadv  money. 
The  commerce  of  Banda  and  Amboyna, 
as  well  as  that  of  Borneo,  has  also  been 
increased. 

Oapbllo,  Bianca;  a  noUe  Venetian 
lady,  whose  singular  adventures  and  final 
elevation  have  rendered  her  exceedingly 
remarkable.  She  was  bom  about  1542, 
being  tiie  daughter  of  Bartolomeo  Capel- 
lo,  a  patrician  of  Venice.  She  early  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  and  handsome  clerk 
in  the  banking-house  of  Salviati,  named 
Buonavcnturi.  The  consequence  of  the 
intrigue  vras  the  pregnancy  of  the  lady, 
and  the  flight  of  the  lovers  to  Florence, 
where  they  married,  and  Bianca  lay  in  of 
a  daughter.  Here  they  lived  some  timf« 
in  great  apprehension  and  obscurity,  until 
some  accident  or  contrivance  introduced 
Bianca  to  the  notice  of  Francis,  son  of 
Cosmo,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  Hei 
uncommon  bekuty  and  engaging  man 
nen  made  an  inwiediate  impression  on  a 
prince  notorious  for  his  attachment  to  the 
sex ;  and  the  consequenc-e  was,  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  quickly  settled  in 
a  splendid  palace,  and  the  latter  made 
chamberlain  to. the  duke,  and,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Florentines,  intrusted  with 
a  luge  share  of  public  business.  Bianca 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  introduced  at 
court,  and  became  the  object  of  great 
admiration ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that,  even 
at  that  time,  Francis  promised  to  marry 
her,  should  they  become  released  fit>m 
tlio  marriage  ties  by  which  they  were 
each  of  tiiem  bound.  This  took  place  hi 
a  very  few  yean  on  her  part.  Buonaven- 
turi,  having  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
woman  or  rank,,  was  assassinated  by  her 
fomily ;  and  Francis  now  avowedly  pro- 
claimed Bianca  his  mistress.  As  Francis, 
who  had  no  issue,  passionately  desired 
even  a.  natural  child,  Bianca,  whose  in- 
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temperate  mode  of  Hviiiff  was  not  fiivwa- 
ble  to  his  wishes,  carried  on  all  the  forms 
of  preffnaucy,  and  presented  to  her  de- 
luded lover  a  new-born  male  child,  of 
poor  parents,  whom  he  joyfully  received 
as  his  own,  and  christened  Antonio.    A 
legitimate  son,  pi-oduced  to  him  soon  after 
by  bis  duchess,  induced  him  to  foe  less 
open  in  his  attentions  to  Bianca ;  but  the 
death  of  his  wife,  very  soon  after,  opened 
to  the  latter  a  road  to  her  final  elevation, 
and  she  was  quickly  united  to  Francis  by 
a  private  marria|ie.    Her  ambition,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  gratified  without  pub- 
licity; and  she  induced  the  grand-duke 
to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  Venice,  to 
inform  the  senate  of  his  marria^^,  and  to 
request  them  to  confer  on  Bianca  the 
title  of  daughter  of  the  rtpyhlicy  wbicb 
honor  was  supposed  to  entitle  diose  on 
whom  it  was  bratowedtoaroyal  alliance. 
That  government  assented,  and  Bianca, 
being  crowned  daughter  of  the  state,  was 
solemnly  installed  grand-duchess  of  Tus- 
cany in  1579.    In  1583,  the  legitimate  son 
of  Francis  expired ;  and,  soon  after,  he  de- 
clared Antonio  his  lawful  son,  although,  it 
is  said,  Bianca  had  acknowledged  her 
imposition.    Ferdinand,  the  brother  of 
Francis,  and  his  lawful  heir,  was  not 
blind  to  these  proceedings,  and  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  subsequent  re- 
ported preffnancies  of  the  duchess,  until, 
tlie  state  of  her  health  setting  all  idea  of 
further  progeny  aside,  she  essayed  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  between  the  brothers, 
and  Ferdinand  paid  a  visit  to  Florence. 
He  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  when 
Francis  fell  ill,  at  his  hunting  village  of 
Poffgio,  where  his  brother  was  a  guest ; 
ana,  two  days  after,  the  duchess  being 
seized   witii   the  same  symptoms,   they 
both  died,  after  about  a  weekV  illness,  in 
October,  1587,  Bianca  being  then  in  her 
45tb  year.    The  known  clnuactor  of  tlie 
Medici  fiirnily  caused  this  catastrophe  to 
be  attributed  to  poison ;  and  a  story  is 
current,  that  BiaiTca,  intending  to  poison 
Ferdinand  with  a  prepared  viand,  he  had 
the  address  to  make  the  duke  and  ducbess 
eat  of  it  tbentselves.    As  there  was  no 
direct  motive  for  the  attempt  at  the  pe- 
riod, and  it  rests  only  on  the  character  of 
the  parties,  it  is  more  reasonaUe  to  sup- 
nose  that  a  malignant  fever,  at  an  un- 
healthy season,  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
sudden  termination  of  so  extraordinary  a 
career.     The  hatred  of  the  Florentines 
has  made  Bianca  a  monster  of  vice  and 
iftruelty ;  a  thousand  absurd  stories  were 
propagated  of  her  propensity  to  magic, 
ancf  other  crimes ;  and,  perceiving  the 


impossibility  of  {(aining  tfaeir  afifeetHms, 
she  employed  trains  of  spies  and  inform- 
ers, which  added  still  more  to  tfaeir  ani- 
mosity.   The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  she 
^vas  a  woman  of  consummate  beauty  and 
address,  with  litde  or  no  principle ;  and 
such  was  the  character  of  the  Italian 
courts,  at  the  period  in  which  she  fiourisb- 
ed,  that  she  had  only  to  act  in  the  s(nrit 
of  the  times,  to  become  very  neariy  as 
vicious  as  the  Florentines  described  her. 
CAPEa.    Capers  are  the  unopened  flow- 
er-buds of  a  low  shrab  (eapparis  «pmoMi), 
which  grows  from  the  crevices  of  rocks 
and  walla,  and  among  rubbish,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  France,  in  Italy  and  the 
Levant     The  stems  of  the  caper-bush 
are  trailing,  and  two  or  three  feet  long. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  of  somewhat 
oval  shape,  veined,  and  of  a  bright-green 
color ;   and  the  flowera  are  lai^ge  and 
beautiful,  with  four  petals,  and  white, 
with  a  tinge  of  red. — ^In  the  south  of 
France,  the  caper-bush  is  very  common. 
It  grows  wikl  upon  the  walls  of  Rome, 
Sienna  and  Florence,  and,  when  trained 
against  a  wall,   flourishes  even  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  Paris;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  English 
ffardens,  where  it  cannot  be  made  to 
flower  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
It  is  cultivated,  on  a  lai^  scale,  between 
Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Itely.    In  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, it  begins  to  flower,  and  the  flowera 
continue  successively  to  appear,  until  the 
commencement  of  winter.    Tlie  buds  are 
picked  every  morning,  before  the  petals 
are  expanded ;  and,  as  they  are  gathered, 
they  are  put  into  vinegar  and  salt.    When 
a  sufiicieiit  quantity'  is  collected,  they  are 
distributed,  according  to  their  size,  into 
different  vessels,  again  put  into  vinegar, 
and  then  packed  up  for  sale  and  exporta- 
tion.   This  pickle  is  much  used  in  sauce 
for  boiled  mutton.    To  pereons  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  the  taste  of  capera  is  unpleas- 
ant; but,  after  a  little  while,  the  palate 
becomes  perfectly  reconciled  to  it    The 
flower-buds  of  the  marah-marigold  (cd- 
tha  paiustns)  and   nasturtiums  are  See- 
quently  picklefl,  and  eaten  as  a  substitute 
for  capers.     The  baric  of  the  root,  cut 
hito  slices,  and  dried  in  small  rolls  or 
quills,  like  cinnamon,  is  sometimes  used 
in  medicine,  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the 
liver. 

Caper,  in  shipping,  is  the  Dutch  and 
German  name  forpniateer. 

OAPKRif  AOM ;  a  town  m  ancient  Pales- 
tine, on  the  west  side  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias; Ion.  35<'44(£.;  lat33»45'N.   Near 
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it  were  a  mountain  and  rivulet  of  the 
same  name.  This  place  is  fiimous,  in 
Christian  historj,  because  Jesus  used  to 
reside  here  during  the  time  of  his  minis- 
try ;  and  in  its  vicinity  he  delivered  the 
semion  on  the  mount  Nothing  of  it  now 
remains.  As  Capernaum  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  have 
been  built  after  the  return  firom  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  It  stood  on  the  coast  of 
Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and 
Nephthalim. 

Capet  ;  tlie  name  of  the  French  race 
of  kings,  whicti  has  given  118  sove- 
reigns to  Europe,  viz.  36  kinss  of  France, 
22  kings  of  Portugal,  11  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  5  of  Spain,  3  of  Hun^aiy,  3  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  3  kings  of  Na- 
varre, 17  dukes  of  Burgundy,  12  dukes  of 
Brittany,  2  dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  4  dukes 
of  Parma.  The  history  of  this  royal  race 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. (See  France.)  The  fate  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  countries  and  na- 
tions in  Europe  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Capet.  After  having  been  de- 
prived of  ft>ur  thrones,  and  again  restored 
to  them,  this  &mily  stands  forth  as  the 
first  and  most  ancient  support  of  the  Eu- 
ropean principle  of  pohtical  le^timacy, 
that  dfvme  right,  which,  in  this  house, 
commenced  with  treason.  Its  oriein  is 
remarkable.  Pepin  the  Short,  the  rather 
of  Charlemagne,  and  mayor  of  the  palace 
under  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  had  dis- 
placed that  royal  house,  and  usurped  the 
throne  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Franks. 
After  a  space  of  235  years,  his  own  de- 
scendants, the  Carlovingian  monarchs, 
experienced  a  similar  fate.  Under  the 
last  Carlovingians,  destitute  alike  of  ener- 

ff  and  wisdom,  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of 
ranee  (bv  which  was  then  understood 
the  Isle  of  France),  Orleans  and  Burarun- 
dy,  exercised  a  power  as  unlimited  as 
that  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the 
Merovingians.  On  the  aeatli  of  Louis  V, 
without  children,  in  987,  his  uncle  Charies, 
duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  laid  claim  to  the 
throne,  which  the  Franks  had  sworn  to 
preserve  to  the  fiunily  of  Charlemagne. 
The  French  nobility,  supported  bv  pope 
John  XV,  proclaimed  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh 
the  Grea^  duke  of  France  and  count  of 
Paris,  king,  with  the  surname  of  Capd 
(ctqfetus,  ctarito^  broad-head ;  or,  more 
probabli^,  from  a  sort  of  hat,  ca^vs). 
The  valiant  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  sur- 
prised in  Laon,  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Diahop,  and  made  prisoner.  He  died, 
soon  afterwards,  in  prison,  and  his  son 


Otho,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  died  in 
1006.    Both  his  younger  brothen  died 
childless  in  Germany.     Thus  the  race 
of  Capet  was  left  in  possession  of  Uio 
throne  of  France.     According  to  some 
historians,  Hugh  Capet  was  descended 
from  a  German  &mily.    He  was  married 
to  a  German  princess,  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  king  Heniy  I  of  Germany  (duke  of 
Saxony ).    Hugh  was  crowned  at  Rheims^ 
and  swore  to  preserve  to  the  nation,  and 
particularly  to  the  powerful  feudal  nobil- 
ity and  clergy,  all  their  existing  privileges. 
By  his  wise  measures,  he  gave  perma- 
nence to  his  dynasty,  which,  next  to  the 
ftunily  of  Guelph,  is  the  eldest  sovereign 
house  at  present  existing.  (See  Bourbon.^ 
Hugh,  and  the  succeeding  monarchs,  till 
Louis  VII,  took  the  precaution  to  have 
their  successors  invested  with  the  royal 
title  during  their  own  hfe-time.    Thus 
Hugh  had  his  son  Robert  crowned  and 
anointed,  as  his  colleague,  as  eariy  as  Jan. 
1,  968.    He  abolished,  by  law,  the  parti- 
tion of  the  hereditarv  estates  among  the 
sons  of  the  kincs,  and  forbade  the  afiena- 
tion  of  the  family  domains.    The  daugh- 
ters of  the  kings  were  endowed,  mia 
that  time,  with  money,  and  the  appanage 
which  was  given  to  the  princes  of  the 
blood  returned  to  the  crown  in  default 
of  male  heirs.   Both  these  principles  were 
more  fully  confirmed  b^  later  laws.   Thus 
Hugh  Capet,  by  unitmg  his  hereditary 
duchy,  consisting  of  Paris,  Isle  de  France 
and    Burgundy,    unalienably   with    the 
crown,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  French  monarchy.    What  he  had 
begun  was  completed  by  his  successors, 
particularly  in  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  standing  ar- 
mies.   All  the  political  statements  illus- 
trative of  this  subject  are  collected  by  the 
marquis  de  Pastoret,  peer  of  France,  'm 
his  continuation  of  the  Ordownanees  des 
RoU  de  IVance  de  la  troinhne  Race,  vols. 
XV.  xvi.  xvii.  (Paris,  1811, 1814, 1820,  fol.), 
vrith  which  may  be  compared  the  essay 
of  the  advocate  Beuffnot»  which  obtained 
the  prize  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
JBmoi  sur  ka  hutUuHona  d€  SL  Louis 
(Paris,  1821). 

Capi  Aoa;  in  the  Turkish  court,  the 
superintendent  of  the  eunuchs.  He  also 
announces  all  who  desire  to  epeak  to  the 
grand  vizier,  and  introduces  foreijgn  am-, 
bassadors  to  an  audience^ — Cc^pigt  (capidr 
9chi)  is  a  name  applied  to  the  guairds  or 
door-keepers  of  the  seraglio,  in  number 
about  400.  Their  superintendent  is  called 
CiJ^ingi  BaackL  They  likewise  convey 
the  sultan's  orders.    Among  their  duties 
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if  thtt  of  cttrryiDff  fhe  cofd  to  those  who 
are  to  toe  strangled. 

Capias.  A  writ  or  firoeesB  of  capias  is 
Olio  whereby  the  sheriff  is  ordered  to  ar- 
rest the  body  of  the  defendant,  either 
befbre  jadgment,  to  compel  him  to  an- 
swer to  a  suit ;  and  this  is  called  a  eapioB 
ad  rupendenduM ;  or,  after  the  judgment, 
to  compel  him  to  satisfy  the  judgment ; 
and  this  is  called  a  et^nas  ad  satisfaeien- 
dnm,  commonly  abbreviated  ecu  sa.  In 
case  of  injuries  without  force,  the  ciril 
hiw,  and,  originally,  the  common  law,  did 
not  authorize  the  arrest  of  the  defendant 
before  judgment,  that  is,  the  arrest  to  an- 
motr;  apd  upon  feudal  principles,  says 
sir  William  Blackstone,  3  Com.  281,  «the 
person  of  a  feudatory  was  not  liable  to 
be  attached  for  injuries  merely  civil,  lest, 
thereby,  the  lord  should  be  deprived  of 
his  services.^  The  first  writ  of  tapiof 
ad  rtspondendum  was  given  by  act  of 
jparliament  Hi  1967,  52  Henry  III,  c.  SS, 
§1,  which  provided,  that,  "if  bailiffs, 
which  ought  to  make  account  to  their 
lords,  do  wiAdraw  themselves,  and  have 
no  lands  nor  tenements  whereby  they 
may  be  distrained,  they  shall  be  attached 
by  their  bodies,  so  that  the  sheriff  shall 
cause  them  to  come  to  make  their  ac- 
count.^ This  act  applied  to  a  particular 
description  of  i^ceivers,  and  supposes 
them  not  only  to  be  debtors,  but  also  to 
have  in  their  own  hands  the  evidence  of 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  production 
of  t^hich  was  one  object  of  the  process. 
The  statute  of  13  Edward  I,  c.  11,  passed 
in  1285, 18  years  after  the  former,  extends 
this  process  to  "all  manner  of  receivers 
bouiid  to  yield  account,"  and  provides  "  if 
they  be  mund  in  arrearages  upon  this 
account,  their  bodies  shaU  be  arrested, 
and,  by  the  testimony  of  the  auditors,  shall 
be  sent  into  the  next  gaol,  and  be  impris- 
oned in  irons  under  safe  custody,  and 
remain  in  prison  at  their  own  cost,  until 
they  have  satisfied  their  master  [the  cred- 
itor] fblly  of  their  arrearages."  This 
statute  seems  to  suppose  the  proof  and 
establishment  of  tlie  debt  before  the  ar- 
rest, and,  so  far,  seems  to  have  the  char- 
acter of  a  CO,  8(u ;  but  it  is  considered  a 
tapiaa  ad  respondendum  by  sir  William 
Blackstone ;  so  in  Jacobs's  Law  Dictiona- 
ry, and,  indeed,  generally.  And  it  ap- 
peal that  the  practice  of  arresting  on 
mesne  process,  that  is,  before  judgment. 
Id  anstoeTy  in  civil  suits,  grew  out  of  these 
MatUtes ;  for  the  subsequent  statutes  of 
IW  Edward  III,  c.  17  (A.  D.  1350),  piD- 
tlditt|  that  *such  process  shall  be  made 
In  Wnt  of  debt,  detinue  of  chattels,  and 


taking  of  beasts,  by  writ  of  eapiai^  as  is 
used  in  writ  of  account^  and  of  21  Hen- 
ry VII,  c  9  (A.  D.  1508),  providing  that 
**  like  process  Ihall  be  hereafter.  In  actions 
upon  the  case,  as  in  action  of  treepBSB  or 
debt  f  evidently  have  reference  to  an  ar- 
rest to  wnauMT,  A  writ  upon  which  a  suit 
is  commenced  is  either  a  capias,  distress 
or  summons ;  either  the  person  of  the 
defendant  is  seized,  and  (unless  he  is 
bailed)  imprisoned  until  the  trial,  or  his 
goods  or  lands  are  seized  as  a  guarantee 
of  his  appearance  to  answer ;  and  more 
often,  in  modem  times,  to  obtain  a  lien  to 
secure  satis&ction  of  the  judgment ;  or  be 
is  only  summoned,  that  is,  merely  has 
notice,  that  a  suit  has  been  commenced  be- 
fore such  a  court,  by  such  a  plaintiff^  and 
is  to  be  heard  at  such  a  time.  This  last 
is  uniformly  the  process  adopted  in  claims 
of  land.  But  by  the  statute  of  5  Geo.  II, 
c  27,  since  made  perpetual  by  another 
statute,  it  is  provided,  that,  "in  all  eases 
where  the  cause  of  action  ahaU  not 
amount  to  ten  pounds,  the  plaintiff  shall 
not  arrest  the  body  of  the  defendant  f* 
and  "  in  all  cases  where  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion shall  amount  to  ten  pounds,  an  affi- 
davit shall  be  made  and  filed  of  such 
cause  of  action^  and  the  sotn  specified  in 
such  affidavit  shall  b^  endorsed  on  the 
writ,  for  which  sum  the  sheriff  sbaM  take 
bail,  and  no  more."  "It  Is  curious  to 
remark,"  says  Mr.  Tidd,  "the  changes 
which  the  law  of  arrest  has  undergone  at 
different  periods.  Anciently,  an  arrest  was 
not  allowed,  except  in  action  of  trespass 
vt  H  armia ;  afterwards,  an  arrest  was  in- 
troduced with  a  capias  in  other  actions ; 
now,  by  the  operation  of  the  before-men- 
tioned statutes,  an  arrest  cannot  be  made 
in  the  only  action  wherein  it  was  for- 
merly allowed."  But,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked  in  a  Pennsylvania  case  (6  Binn, 
302),  the  reason  for  not  requiring  bail  In 
trespass  is,  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
amounts  for  which  it  ought  to  be  required. 
In  the  U.  States,  except  Louisiana,  the 
fonn  of  process  is  usually  adopted  fit>m 
the  English  law,  but  with  so  gjreat  modi- 
fications on  this  particular  subject,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  general  rule ; 
and  to  state  the  particular  cases  in  which 
an  arrest  of  the  person  on  mesne  process 
is  allowed  in  each  of  the  states,  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  plan 
of  this  work.  The  general  principle  was 
laid  down,  in  the  triu  of  ^udge  Chase  on 
articles  of  impeachment,  m  1804,  that,  in 
criminal  proceedings,  wherever  the  of- 
fence charged  subjects  tlie  party  to  the 
punishment  of  impnsoiutieDt,  the  proeeas 
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may  be  commenced  by  an  arrest  of  the 
neraon,  that  the  party  chai^  may  be 
held  in  cuetodjr,  to  receive  punishment  in 
case  of  his  bemg  found  guilty.  In  civil 
suits,  the  ctqnaa  ad  respondendum  was 
anciently  adopted  very  extensively,  if  not 
universally,  under  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, in  actions  of  account,  assumpsit, 
covenant,  debt  and  case.  The  capias  v^as 
adopted  early  and  implicitly,  in  many  of 
the  states,  as  a  part  or  the  common  Jaw ; 
and  a  large  port  of  the  legislation  on  the 
subject,  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  states,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  a  practice  already  existing.  And 
the  very  Jaws  authorizing  the  arrest  are 
not  to  be  found,  except  by  implication 
from  those  modifying  and  regulating  the 
practice.  In  many  of  the  states,  however, 
arrest  on  mesne  process  for  debt  is  abol- 
ished, except  in  cases  where  it  is  appre- 
hended the  debtor  intends  to  escape.  In 
other  states,  the  debtor  is  arrested  on  the 
ctqnaa  ad  respondendum,  but  set  at  large 
immediately  on  surrendering  his  property, 
on  oath,  for  the  benefit  orchis  creditors. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  lje  putting  a  slight 
value  upon  personal  liberty  to  permit  ar- 
rest, in  any  case,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  magistrate ;  and,  in  case  of  debt  or 
contract,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
good  reason  for  arresting  the  person  on 
mesne  process,  unless  it  be  made  to  ap- 
pear satisfactorily  to  a  magistrate,  that 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  defend- 
ant will  depart  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  The  copuu  ad  satisfaciendum, 
or  arrest  on  execution,  issues,  in  England, 
in  those  cases  where  the  capias  ad  respon- 
dendum lies,  and  so  was  the  original  com- 
mon or  statute  law,  generally,  in  the  U. 
States;  but  the  banErupt  and  insolvent 
laws  of  England,  and  the  insolvent  laws 
of  several  of  the  U.  States,  enable  the 
defendant,  by  surrenderinff  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  to  defeat 
the  capias  ad  satisfaciendum, 

Capigi.    (See  Capi  ^a,) 

Capillary  Tubes,  in  physics;  littie 
pipes,  the  canals  of  which  are  exuemeiy 
narrow,  their  diameter  being  only  a  half^ 
thnd  or  fourth,  &c.  of  a  line.  If  one  end 
of  a  tube  of  this  sor^  open  at  both  ends, 
be  immersed  in  a  fluid  which  adheres  to 
glass,  as  water,  the  liouor  within  the  tube 
will  rise  to  a  sensible  height  above  the 
surface  of  that  without,  and  the  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  is  inversely  as  the  di- 
ameter of  the  tube,  at  least  unless  tiie 
tubes  are  excessively  fine.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  explained  by  the  attraction 
which  exists  between  the  glass  and  the 
42* 


fluid.  Such  liquids  as  do  not  adhere  tor 
glass  (e.  g.,  quicksilver)  do  not  rise  in  tho 
tube :  on  the  contrary,  they  stand  lower 
within  than  without  it  The  phenome- 
non of  the  rise  of  liouids  in  sucn  tubes  is 
exhibited  in  numberiess  instances  in  na^ 
ture,  as  in  the  risinc  of  the  sap  in  plants, 
(See  the  article  Adhmon ;  also,  Laplace's 
Theorie  de  VAction  CcynZtotre,  Paris,  1806; 
4to.,  and  the  Supplement  to  the  same, 
Paris,  1807,  4to.,  also  annexed  to  the 
third  volume  of  his  Mecanique  Ceksit.) 

Capillary  Vessels  ;  the  minute  ves- 
sels in  which  the  arteries  terminate,  and 
from  which,  in  a  way  not  well  under- 
stood, the  veins  commence.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  arteries  and  veins  is» 
therefore,  lost  in  these  vessels.  The  sup- 
port of  the  solid,  and  the  formation  of  the 
fluid,  parts  of  the  system  take  place 
eq^ecially  in  these  vessels. 

Capital,  in  political  economy,  is  the 
stock  of  valuable  exchangeable  commodi- 
ties possessed  by  individuals  or  a  com- 
munity. This  is  the  usual  and  more 
limited  meaning  of  the  term ;  for,  in  com- 
paring the  capital  of  one  individual  with 
that  of  another,  we  have  in  mind  the 
amount  of  money  for  which  the  stock  of 
each  can  be  exchanged.  The  market 
value  is  in  view.  In  estimating  the  capi- 
tal of  any  individual,  we  necessarily  take 
into  consideration  the  debts  due  to  and 
from  him ;  and  many  men  of  large  capital 
are  only  possessed  of  claims  upon  others; 
their  wnole  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  others 
at  interest ;  and  they  have  only  promises 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  actu- 
ally possess  neither  lands  nor  goods  to 
any  considerable  value;  while  others 
possess  large  quantities  of  both,  and  yet 
have  little  or  no  capital,  since  they  owe, 
in  monev,  tiie  value  of  the  freater  part  or 
the  whole  of  their  possessions.  Now  it 
is  plain  that  no  individual  can  undertake 
production,  to  any  larae  extent,  without 
an  extensive  stock.  He  must  have  land 
to  cultivate,  or  materials  to  work  up,  and 
implements  to  work  with.  Even  a  sav- 
age must  have  a  capital,  such  as  his  hut, 
cfothes,  cooking  utensils,  food  enough 
to  support  him  until  he  can  obtain  a  new 
supply,  and  implements,  such  as  a  hatch- 
et, gun,  canoe,  fishing  geaiv  with  which 
to  procure  this  supply.  Tiie  first  effort 
of  industry  is  to  supply  the  implements, 
apparatus  and  machineiy  for  his  own  em- 
ployment; and  as  society  and  the  arts 
advance,  and  the  operations  of  industry 
are  extended,  the  implementa,  apparatus, 
machinery  and  materials,  requisite  in  con- 
ducting the  pioeessefl  of  productifln,  must 
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be  pnDpDfftionally  accumulated ;  and  them 
will  comtitute  a  port  of  the  capital  of  a 
eomttaiknity,  and  also  of  an  individual, 
which  ia  easential  to  success  in  productive 
processes.  And  these  can  be  command- 
ed b^  any  one  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  individual  capital ;  or,  if  he  have 
credit)  then  his  resources  for  production 
will  depend  upon  the  capital  of  others— 
in  other  words,  that  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belonss. — In  considering  the 
aggregate  capital  of  a  community,  we 
may  put  out  of  the  question  all  the  debts 
due  from  any  of  the  members  to  others ; 
ibr,  idiether  these  be  great  or  small, — 
and  they  will  varv  according  as  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  credit  is  more  or  less  in  use, 
— still  the  capita]  of  the  community  will 
consist  in  its  lands,  buildings,  ships,  ma-' 
chinery,  materials  on  hand,  implements; 
in  short,  in  all  those  things  which  bear  a 
value  in  the  market  Provided  the  com- 
munity owes  no  debts  abroad,  these  will 
constitute  its  aggregate  capital ;  and,  if  its 
members  are  indebted  abroad,  we  find  its 
actual  net  capital,  as  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, by  deducting  the  amount  of  its 
debts  from  the  value  of  its  possessdons, 
without  regarding  the  debts  due  from 
some  of  its  members  to  others. — In  com- 
paring the  capital  or  wealth  of  two  com- 
muniti^,  we  may  be  led  into  an  error  by 
comparing  the  value  of  their  possessions 
in  gold  and  silver,  since  the  value  of  these 
metals  is  well  known  to  differ  in  differ- 
ent countries,  by  whatever  standard  the 
comparison  be  made.  If,  for  instance, 
we  compare  the  value  of  the  metals  in 
reference  to  the  wages  of  a  common  day 
laborer,  we  find  he  has  2  or  3  pence  a 
day  in  Egypt,  and  from  50  to  72  pence  in 
tlie  U.  States.  We  shall  find  the  same 
diversity  in  other  tilings.  If  we  take  a 
horse,  of  the  same  beauty  and  serviceable 
qualities,  for  an  example,  wo  shall  find 
his  price,  in  money,  to  be  twice  as  great 
in  one  place  as  in  another.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  such  a  comparison 
tiirou{[h  the  medium  of  the  metals,  or  by 
adopting  them  as  a  common  measure,  we 
should,  in  the  first  place,  correct  the 
measure  itself,  and  ascertain  whether  an 
ounce  of  gold,  in  one  of  the  places  be- 
twwi  which  the  comparison  is  to  be 
mSne,  is  worth  a  half  of  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  a  half  in  the  other ;  and  the 
way  of  correcting  the  sumdard  would  be, 
to  take  equal  quantities  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  articles  of  the  some  quality,  in  the 
two  places,  V  equivalent  quantities  of 
equivalent  articles,  as  nearly  os  their 
equivalence  can  be  ascertained,  and  com- 


pare their  money  prices  in  the  two  plflee& 
But  this  correction  of  the  common  i 


ure  is  not  very  easily  made.  The  means 
of  comparing  the  value  of  money  at  sdc- 
cessive  pericMls,  in  the  same  conununity, 
are  very  defective ;  and  tne  only  attempt 
at  any  scale  of  value,  of  this  description, 
known  to  the  writer  of  diis  article,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Evelyn,  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  royal  society  of  London  for 
1798,  and  corrected,  since,  by  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun.  But  suppose  the  comparative 
value  of  money,  m  two  states  or  king- 
doms, to  be  ascertained,  and  then  a  valu- 
ation of  all  the  property  in  each,  of  eveiy 
description,  to  be  made,  the  capital  of 
each  and  the  comparative  capital  of  the 
two  are  thus  ascertained.  But  this  com- 
parison would  not  show  the  comparative 
resources  of  the  two,  either  for  war  or  for 
production.  This  will  appear  from  the 
obvious  fact,  that  a  river  like  the  Hudson 
is  a  ffreater  facility  to  transportation  than 
the  Lanffuedoc  canal ;  yet,  in  making  a 
return  of  the  property,  or  the  estimation 
of  the  capital  of  France,  the  Languedoc 
canal  would  be  a  great  item,  whereas  the 
Hudson  river,  though  of  equal  or  greater 
utility,  would  not  appear  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  capital  of  New  Yoik.  The 
inhabitants  are  the  great  agents  of  pro- 
duction in  every  country;  and.  though 
their  productive  efficiency  will  be  influ- 
enced, very  essentially,  by  the  amount  of 
capital,  fertili^  of  the  soil,  quality  of  its 
products,  facilities  of  transportation,  and  ar- 
rangements of  industry,  still  the  character, 
habits  and  skill  of  the  agents  themselves 
are  the  most  important  circumstances  in 
estimating  the  productive  resources  of  a 
community.  Industiy  and  skill  will  rundly 
create  capital.  Mr.  rhillips,  in  his  Man- 
ual of  Political  Economy,  estimates  that 
the  whole  value  of  the  capital  of  a  coun- 
try is  consumed  and  reproduced  every 
three  or  four  years.  But  the  trainmg 
of  a  population,  and  fonning  its  character 
and  habits,  is  a  work  of  many  years.  The 
most  important  ingredient  in  the  national 
resources  is,  tlierefore,  not  only  no  part 
of  its  capital,  but  is  a  thing  of  very  alow 
growth,  and  results  from  the  combined 
and  long-continued  influence  of  a  thou- 
sand causes,  moral,  pliysical  and  political, 
too  complicated  to  be  disentangled,  and 
so  blended  that  the  action  of  each  cannot 
be  distinctly  traced.  Econemists  have 
confined  their  views  of  production  too 
much  to  considerations  of  capital,  and 
neglected,  or,  at  least,  not  given  sufiicient 
weight  to,  the  other  economical  capacities 
and  resources.— Capital  is  distinguM^ 
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mio  JloaHng^  or  movMe,  nhi^Jixed;  the 
former  consiBting  of  tbiDgs  that  may  be 
moYed^and  are  susceptible  of  manual  de- 
livery; the  latter,  of  those  confined  to  one 
place,  as  a  house  or  piece  of  lantl.  We 
use  the  terms  in  a  different  sense  when 
applied  to  any  particular  establishment, 
by  the  floating  capital  of  which  is  meant 
that  which  reinains  afterpayment  is  made 
for  all  their  apparatus  and  the  implements 
of  their  business,  and  which  is  usually  in- 
vested in  the  materials  to  be  manufactur-' 
ed  or  transported,  or  to  pass  through  the 
process,  whatever  it  is,  which  constitutes 
the  busmesB  conducted.  Thus  one  car- 
rying on  a  flouring-tnill  wants  a  floating 
or  disposable  capital,  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  his  works,  to  be  invested  in  wheat 
to  be  floured,  and  flour  not  yet  disposed 
of.  This  mstance  illustrates  what  is 
meant  by  the  floating  or  disposable  capi- 
tal of  a  whole  community  lieing  that 
movable,  exchangeable  stock  of  things  on 
hand,  over  and  above  the  fixtures  and  ap- 
paratus of  production,  including  lands, 
buildmgs,  ships,  working  animals,  all  the 
implements  of  the  arts,  with  necessary 
food,  clothing,  and  a  stock  of  seed  sufii- 
cient  for  the  time  requisite  for  reproduc- 
tion. What  remains  over  these  is  the 
disposable  capital,  and,  in  a  flourishing 
community,  the  disposable  floating  capital 
is  constantly  invested  in  new  fixed  capi- 
tal, implements  and  apparatus  of  produc- 
tion. A  declining  community,  on  the 
contrary,  consumes  a  nart  of  its  imple- 
ments and  apparatus  of^industry^  or,  what 
IS,  in  effect,  the  same  thing,  it  does  not 
repair  and  replace  the  damage  of  use  and 
decay.  The  idea  is  held  out  in  many 
economical  treatises,  that  a  community 
cannot  have  a  surplus  capital ;  that  is,  it 
cannot  have  more  capital  than  it  can 
make  use  of  in  its  consumption  and  re- 
production. As  no  grounds  whatever  are 
given  for  this  doctrine,  it  seems  to  be 
hardly  entitled  to  a  consideration ;  for  the 
posidon  is  certainly,  at  the  first  view,  very 
improbable,  since  we  know  very  well  that 
men  may  accumulate ;  and  why  they  may 
not,  in  any  possible  case,  accumulate  a 
surplus,  does  not  appear  by  any  plausible 
reason ;  and  whether  such  surplus  accu- 
mulation may  be  Hseful  or  not,  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  kind  of  articles 
of  which  such  accumulation  consists.  If 
it  consist  in  ardcles  the  value  of  which 
depends  on  the  prices  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, the  excess  may  bo  of  no  value  at 
all;  for  it  may  so  depress  the  foreign 
prices  as  to  countervail  all  the  indirect 
advantage  arising  from  the  cheaper  sup- 


ply, for  a  time,  of  the  domestic  demand. 
— Putitums  ct^al  generally  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  excessive 
credits,  which  throw  the  management 
and  disposition  of  a  great  deal  of  proper- 
ty into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  not 
able  to  answer  for  the  risks  of  loss  from 
its  bad  management,  or  other  causes.  A 
whole  community,  in  the  aggregate,  can 
have  fictitious  capital  only  in  case  of  its 
members  having  an  excessive  credit  in  a 
foreign  countiy.  But  the  members  ma;^, 
among  themselves,  have  a  fictitious  capi- 
tal, by  too  p^at  facility  of  credits  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other,  and  the  fiction, 
in  this  case,  is  in  their  false  promises  of 
payment. 

Capital,  in  geogi*aphy ;  a  city  in  which 
reside  the  highest  authorities  of  a  district, 
province,  country,  &c.  Capitals,  in  the 
modern  meaning  of  the  word,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed  in  ancient  times ; 
at  least,  they  were  then  only  the'seat  of 
the  sovereign,  but  not  the  centre  of  all  the 
national  activity,  Rome  only,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted ;  but  tliis  city  was,  for  a  veiy  long 
time,  the  state  itself^  and,  at  a  later  period, 
tlie  tyrant  of  the  whole  empire,  rather 
than  the  head  of  a  well-organized  body. 
In  Asia,  there  existed,  indeed,  in  ancient 
times,  capitals  of  very  large^mpires;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  capi- 
tals of  large  modem  empires,  since  the 
channels  of  communication  and  inter- 
course had  not  then  reached  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  enables  them,  in  our 
days,  to  bring  into  close  connexion  all 
parts  of  a  country.  Each  province  was, 
therefore,  lefl  much  more  to  itself.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  large 
capitals,  in  modem  times,  are  greater,  and 
such  an  examination  would  fiir  exceed 
our  limits ;  othenvise,  it  would  be  very 
ea^  to  point  out,  in  every  dejiartment  of 
civilization,  in  science,  social  intercoui'se, 
politics,  arts,  &C.,  both  salutary  and  per- 
nicious effects,  resulting  fit)m  the  influ- 
ence of  capitals.  It  seems  to  us  a  matter 
of  little  doubt,  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  disadvantageous  to  any  country,  if 
the  capital  ceases  to  be  the  concentration 
of  the  skill,  genius  and  strength  of  a  na- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  by 
a  disproportionate  superiority  destroys  the 
importance  of  the  rest  of  the  countiy,  as 
we  find  to  be  the  case  with  Paris,  which, 
as  has  been  oflen  observed,  contains 
France.  In  Germany,  the  state  of  things 
is  ^uite  the  reverse.  There  is  no  city 
which  may  boast  of  being  the  point  of  na- 
tional concentration.^   The  cpn^ 
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have  been  very  adTantageous  to  science, 
and  somewhat  disadvantageous  to  litera- 
ture. In  politics,  this  want  of  a  central 
point  has  had  melancholy  consequences 
for  Crermany.  London  never  exercised 
that  desree  of  influence  over  England 
which  Paris  has  over  France ;  one  reason 
of  which  may  be,  that  the  two  most  ex- 
tensive institutions  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  are  not  seated  in  the  metrop- 
olis. The  system  of  concentration  has, 
there  is  little  doubt,  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  in  Europe ;  Uie  best  of  eveir 
thing  having  been  collected  in  the  capi- 
tals, and  the  provinces  having  been  al- 
most stripped  of  pictures,  libraries,  &c. 
In  many  countries,  this  fault  is  acknowl- 
edged, and  a  return  to  a  more  equitable 
system  is  perceptible.  The  great  increase 
of  wealthand  consequence,  which  the  cap- 
itals of  large  empires  in  Europe  have  ac- 
quired, in  modem  times,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bureau  system  (a.  v.),  which  has 
brought  together,  in  one  place,  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  administration,  has  had 
much  influence  on  militaiy  operations, 
havinff  made  the  capture  of  the  capital 
now  tar  more  important  than  formerly. 
— In  the  U.  States,  the  word  capital  is  not 
used  officially,  but,  instead  of  it,  the 
phrase  seat  qf  government,  which  is,  in 
most  cases,  not  the  largest  place  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  here  &e  place  to  dis- 
cuss, whether  it  would  be  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  whole  country  if  the  seat  of 
the  ffeneral  government  were  in  one  of 
the  largest  cities  of  the  U.  States.  As  it 
is  now,  to  use  the  words  of  a  traveller, 
'^Wasbinffton  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
but  only  as  the  capital  of  governmental 
business.    It  is  a  camp  of  business.*^ 

Capital,  in  architecture.  (See  Archir 
tectvare,) 

Capital  Offence.    (See  CnW.) 

Capital  Punishment.  (See  DeaOi, 
punishment  of,) 

Capitanata;  a  province  of  Naples, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  S.  by 
the  country  of  Ban  and  Basilicata,  and 
W.  by  the  Molise.  This  was  the  ancient 
•^^ta  Daunica.  The  whole  country  is 
a  vast  plain,  and  the  soil  generally  sandy, 
with  few  trees,  and  scarcely  any  springs 
or  rivers  of  fresh  water ;  yet  the  land  pro- 
duces a  great  deal  of  com,  and  feeas  a 
great  number  of  cattle.  Salt  is  made  along 
the  coast.  The  Garsano  is  the  only 
mountain:  on  the  sides  are  plantations 
of  oranges.  The  coasts  are  defended  by 
23  towers.  The  principal  towns  are  Lu- 
<^®>^  Foggia,  St.  Severo  and  Volturara. 


PopulatioD,  254,309.  Square  mika,  3889. 
Manfiredonia  is  the  principal  seaport. 
Capitanata  fonns  what  u  generally  called 
ih'i  spur  of  Raljf. 

Capitani,  or  Capatans  ;  the  beiedi- 
tary  chieftains  who  have  taken  posseasion 
of  the  district  of  Maina,  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  the  ancient  Measenia. 
They  exercised,  under  the  Turitish  gov- 
ernment, an  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  without 
any  kind  of  responsibility.  With  the  bey, 
whom  they  chose  finom  among  them- 
selves, they  formed  a  kind  of  great  coun- 
cil. The  bey  took  care  that  the  haratsekf 
or  poll-uix,  was  paid  to  the  Turks,  and 
was  the  agent  in  all  dealings  with  the 
pacha.  Generally,  the  camUjad  were 
robber  chiefiains,  who  lived  retired  in 
rocky  lastnesses,  and  defied  the  Turks 
and  their  neighbois.  They  united  only 
if  resistance  against  the  Tuiks  became 
necessary.  At  other  times,  they  lived  at 
war  amongst  themselves.  From  this 
wild  oHgarchy  most  of  the  generals  of  the 
modem  Greeks  have  sprung  up ;  their  Co- 
locotroni,  Odysseus,  Niketas  (called  TV- 
ftopWitf)and  others.  The  ooZtiibarif ,  or 
the  Greek  warriors,  also  called  IdeMes 
(i.  e.,  robbers),  followed  the  orders  of  the 
capUaad  as  long  as  they  bad  confidence 
ufi  them,  and  met  with  good  success.  The 
French  colonel  Voutier  has  gpven  us  in- 
teresting information  concerning  them. 

Capite  ceksi  were  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, of  the  lowest  class,  who  poasessed 
no  property.  They  had  this  name  be- 
cause they  were  counted  by  their  heads, 
not  by  their  property,  in  the  divisions  of 
the  centuries. 

Capitol,  now  Campidiof^;  the  cita- 
del of  ancient  Rome,  standing  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  the  smallest  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  anciently  called  the  Satur- 
nine and  the  Tarptiaa  rock.  It  was  be- 
gun A.  C.  614,  bv  Tarquinius  Piiscus,  but 
not  completed  till  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the  civil  com- 
motions under  Sylla,  it  was  burnt  down, 
and  rebuilt  by  the  senate.  It  again  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  twice^d  was  restor- 
ed by  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  The 
latter  caused  it  to  be  built  with  great 
splendor,  and  instituted  there  the  Capito- 
line games.  Dionysius  says  the  temple, 
with  the  exterior  pillars,  was  200  feet  long 
and  185  brood.  The  whole  building  con- 
sisted of  three  temples,  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Bfiverva,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  walls.  In 
the  wide  portico,  triumphal  banquels  were 
given  to  the  people.  The  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter, in  the  capitoi,  represented  him  sitting 
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on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  con- 
aisted,  in  the  earliest  times,  of  clay,  paint- 
ed red.  Under  Trajan,  it  was  formed  of 
gold.  The  roof  of  the  temple  was  made 
of  bronze :  it  was  gilded  by  Q.  Catulua 
The  doors  were  of  the  same  metal 
Splendor  and  expense  were  lavished  upon 
the  whole  edince.  The  gilding  alone 
cost  12,000  talents  (about  9,000,000  dol- 
lars), for  which  reason  the  Romans  called 
it  the  golden  capitol.  On  the  pediment 
stood  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
at  first  of  clay,  and  afterwards  of  gilded 
brass.  The  temple  itself  contained  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent presents.  The  most  important  state 
ppers,  and  particularly  the  Sibylline 
books,  were  preserved  in  it.  The  present 
capitol  (Campidoglio),  standing  near,  and 
partly  on,  the  site  of  the  old  one,  is  a 
modem  edifice,  after  the  design  of  Mi-- 
chael  Angelo.  The  principal  entrance  to 
it  commands  a  most  splendid  prospect, 
but  the  buildinffs,  as  connoisseurs  tell  us, 
are  amonff  Michael  An^elo's  inferior 
works,  l^e  modem  capitol  consists  of 
three  buildings  (in  the  principal  one  re- 
sides the  senator  of  Rome),  which  do  not, 
however,  cover  the  whole  Capitoline 
mount  On  the  ruins  of  the  fbrmer  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  of  which  some 
pillars  are  still  to  be  found,  a  Franciscan 
church  is  now  erected.  The  present 
capitol  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  Rome.  From  the  summit  of  the  mid- 
dle building,  the  spectator  has  a  splendid 
view  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
gions in  the  world — ^the  Campagna  up  to 
the  mountains.  The  museums  contain 
some  of  the  fijiest  coHections  of  statues 
and  paintings.  The  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
are  beautiful.  Every  thing  contributes 
to  render  the  capitol  venerable  and  interr- 
ing.— The  name  of  capitol  is  also  given  to 
the  edifice  in  Washington,  where  congress 
assembles.  Some  of  the  states  of  North 
America  also  call  theirstate-houses  cc^ntols. 
Capititlart.  The  word  capihdary  is 
generic,  and  denotes  every  kind  of  litera- 
ry composition  divided  into  chapters. 
Laws  of  this  description  were  promul- 
gated by  Childebert,  Clothaire,  Carloman 
and  Pepin,  kinss  of  France ;  but  no  sove- 
reign seems  to  have  put  forth  so  many  of 
them  as  die  emperor  Charlemagne,  who 
appears  to  have  wished  to  ^ffect,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  a  uniformity  of  law  throughout 
his  extensive  dominions.  With  this  view, 
it  is  supposed,  he  addM  to  the  existing 
codes  or  feudal  laws  many  other  laws,  di- 
vided into  capitukries,  or  small  chapters  or 


heads,  sometimes  to  exphdn,  sometimes 
to  amend,  and  sometimes  to  reconcile  or 
remove  the  difference  between  them. 
They  were  generally  promulgated  in 
public  assembOes,  composed  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular.  They  regu- 
lated equally  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
administration  of  the  kinffdom  ;  ana  the 
execution  of  them  was  intrusted  to  the 
iMshops,  the  courts  and  the  miuirtgHt 
ofllcers  so  called  because  they  were  sent, 
by  the  French  kings  of  the  first  and  sec-^ 
ond  race,  to  dispense  law  and  justice  in 
the  provinces.  Many  copies  of  these 
capitularies  were  made,  one  of  which 
was  generally  preserved  in  the  royal  ar- 
chives. The  authority  of  the  capitularies 
was  very  extensive.  It  prevailed  in  every 
kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks,  and  was  submitted  to  in  many 
parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  earliest 
collection  of  the  capitularies  is  that  of 
Angesise,  abbot  of  Fontenelles.  It  was 
adopted  by  Louis  the  Debonnaire  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  was  publicly  ap- 
proved of  in  many  councils  of  France 
and  Germany.  But,  as  Angesise  had 
omitted  many  capitularies  in  his  collec- 
tion, Benedict,  the  Levite  or  deacon  of 
the  church  of  Mentz,  added  three  books 
to  them.  Each  of  the  collections  was 
considered  to  be  authentic,  and  of  course 
was  api)ea]ed  to  as  law.  Subsequent 
additions  have  been  made  to  them.  The 
best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Baluze,  in 
1697.  The  capitularies  remained  in  force 
in  Italy  longer  than  in  Germany,  and  in 
France  longer  than  in  Italy.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Normans,  the  intestine  con- 
fusion and  weakness  of  the  government 
under  the  successors  of  Charlemagnai 
and,  above  all,  the  pubUcation  of  the 
epitome  of  canon  law,  termed  the  De- 
crdum  of  GraHan^  in  the  year  1150,  which 
totally  superseded  tliem  in  all  reli^ous 
concerns,  put  an  end  to  their  authority  in 
France.  (Butler's  Hora  Juridica  Subseei- 
vce,  p.  128—131.) 

CAPiTfjLATioir  formerly  signified  a 
writing  drawn  up  in  heads ;  now  com- 
monly used,  in  militair  language,  to  sig- 
nify the  act  of  surrendering  to  an  enemy 
upon  stipulated  terms,  in  opposition  to 
surrmdtr  at  discrttion.  In  the  15th 
century,  capittdaiumSy  as  they  were  call- 
ed, were  presented  by  the  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  Germany  to  their  new- 
ly chosen  abbots  and  bishops,  who  were 
obliged  to  swear  to  observe  them  as  laws 
and  conditions  for  their  future  rule.  The 
ecclesiasticid  electors  obtained,  after  the 
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fyi  of  the  Hehenstaufen  fimily,  certain 
advantageous  promises  from  the  new 
emperbiSy  which  were  called  ecmihdatiims. 
When  Charles  V  was  proposed  as  empe- 
ror, and  it  was  apprehended,  on  account 
of  his  foreign  education,  that  he  would 
disregard  the  German  constitution,  he  was 
obliffed  to  make  oath,  that  he  would  not 
rerade  without  the  German  empire,  nor 
appoint  foreigners  to  office  in  the  empire, 
&c.  This  was  called  his  eUcHon  capUu- 
laHon.  Such  a  WahleapUulaiion  was 
afterwards  presented  to  eveij  new  empe- 
ror, as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empu«, 
and  shook  the  constitution  of  the  German 
government  to  its  veir  foundations,  since 
die  electors,  at  the  choice  of  every  new 
em[>eror,  made  some  new  infrinsement  on 
the  imperial  privileges.  The  TfMcafit' 
vhHonen  were  acknowledged  bargains, 
certainly  unique  in  histo^. 

CAPfrisT,  or  Kapnist.  Wassil  Wassilje- 
witsch,  Russian  counsellor  of  state,  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  learned  societies,  one  of  the  first 
lyric  poets  of  Russia,  bom  in  1756,  was 
the  rival  of  his  friend  and  relation,  the 
celebrated  poet  Derschavin.  (q.  v.)  He 
translated  Horace  with  applause.  The 
collection  of  his  works  appeared  at  Pe- 
tenburg,  in  1806  (Lyric  Poems,  by  Was- 
sil CapnistJ.  He  wrote  a  comeidy,  called 
Jabeda,  in  1799,  and  a  tragedy,  called  w^n- 
ifgone^  in  1815.  His  critioue  on  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  published  in  Russian  and 
French,  is  more  acute  than  profound. 
His  odes  have  not  the  easy  and  bold 
character  by  which  those  of  Derschavin 
are  distinguished,  but  they  have  a  charm 
of  another  kind.  Purity  of  style,  richness 
of  thought,  and  a  sound  philosophy,  con- 
nected with  deep  and  ^nuine  feeling,  are 
Capnist's  characteristic  traits.  Some 
years  ago,  he  retired  to  Obuchowko,  his 
country-seat,  in  Litde  Russia,  where  he 
lived  devoted  to  the  muses  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  Oct.  28,  1823,  in  his 
e7thyear. 

Capo  dIstria,  John,  comit  of,  for- 
merly Russian  secretary  of  state,  now 
president  of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Corfu, 
1780,  where  his  father  was  a  physician, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Venice.  When 
the  Russian  troops  occupied  the  Ionian 
islands,  in  1799,  Anthony  Maria  de  Capo 
d'Istria,  his  fiither,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  government  But,  after  the  islands 
were  asain  made  dependent  on  France, 
in  1807,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  he  entered  mto  the  Russian  service. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Corfu,  b^ame 
a  senator  there,  and  died,  April  17, 1821, 


aged  80  yean.  The  son  still  continued 
in  Russia,  where  he  was  first  empk>yed  in 
the  office  of  count  RumanzofiE^  and  after- 
wards went  as  Russian  ambassador  to 
Vienna.  In  1812,  he  conducted  the 
diplomatic  buaness  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  admiral  Tschitschagofif 
was  commander-in-chief.  When  this 
army  was  united  with  the  great  Russian 
army,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
Capo  d'Istria  managed  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  at  head-quarters,  under 
the  emperor's  direction,  and  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  monarch  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  was  afterwards  en^pged 
in  the  most  important  public  busmeas, 
and  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the 
department  of  foreign  afiaiis.  He  vms 
made  grand-cross  of  the  Wladinur  order, 
knight  of  St  Ann,  grand-cross  of  the  royal 
Austrian  Leopold  order,  and  of  the  Prussian 
order  of  the  red  eagle.  In  1813,  be  was 
Russian  ambassador  to  Switzerland,  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Austrian  ambaasadorB 
the  new  relations  of  this  republic,  and, 
in  Sept,  1814,  was  present  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  as  Russian  plenipotentia- 
ry, fipom  which  thedownfall  of  Napoleon, 
in  1815,  recalled  him  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  allies  at  Paris.  As  imperial  Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary,  he  subscribed  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1815,  and  re- 
turned with  his  monarch  to  Petersburg, 
where  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  council  of  state.  His  en- 
deavore  for  the  restoration  of  the  republic 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  for  the  support  of 
the  established  religion  in  Russia  against 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Greeks  firom  the  Turk- 
ish yoke,  are  well  knovFiL  But,  as  Ruffiia 
disapproved  of  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Stroganoff  (q.  v.)  returned  from  his 
mismon  to  Constantinople,  in  1822  count 
Capo  d'lstria  left  the  public  service,  and 
retired,  as  a  private  man,  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  living  chiefly  at  Geneva,  till 
the  y^r  1827,  when  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Greek  republic.  He  stands 
now  at  the  head  of  this  government ;  but 
his  means  have  been  as  yet  so  feeble,  and 
the  whole  state  of  Greece  such,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  judge  of  his  talents  for 
administration.  So  much,  however,  is 
certain,  that  he  immediately  brought 
Greece  into  closer  connexion  with  the 
other  governments  of  Europe,  and  has 
thus  exerted  a  salutary  influence. 

Capo  dUstria  (the  ancient  JEmda) ; 
a  seaport  of  Austria,  on  the  gidf  of 
Trieste,  8  miles  south  of  Trieste ;  Ion.  13° 
49"  E. ;  lat  ^"^  31'  N. ;  population  5,119 ; 
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IS  a  bishop's  see,  mi  the  capital  of  a  dis^ 
trict,  containing  65,150  inliaUtants.  The 
town  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  has, 
besides  the  cathedral,  30  other  churches, 
six  convents,  hospitals,  &c. 

Capoc  ;  a  sort  of  cotton,  so  short  and 
fine,  that  it  cannot  be  spun.  It  is  used,  in 
the  East  Indies,  to  line  palanquins,  to 
malce  beds,  mattresses,  &c. 

Caponier,  or  CAPONifiKaE,  in  ibrt- 
resses;  a  place  which  is  covered  against 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  on  the  sides,  some- 
times also  above,  and  serves  for  the 
connexion  of  two  works,  or  for  maintain- 
ing an  important  point  In  particular — 
1.  a  passage  secured  by  two  parapets,  in 
the  form  of  glacis^  which  leads  through 
the  dry  ditch,  from  one  work  to  anotlier ; 
for  instance,  from  the  chief  wall  to  the 
ravelin.  If  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
only  from  one  side,  and  consequently 
only  one  parapet  is  made,  it  is  called  a 
dmi-cajHrnniere :  if  it  is  covered  above 
with  hurdles  or  with  wood,  it  is  called  a 
Cf^er:  but  this  word  is  often  used  indif- 
ferently for  cflpotmiere.— d.  Small  block- 
houses in  the  covered  way,  for  its  defence. 
Coehom  laid  out  similar,  but  less  useful 
works  below  the  glacis,  and  Schamhorst 
proposes  them,  under  the  name  of  field- 
caponmeuM,  for  the  saliant  angles  of  field- 
fortifications. 

Cappadocia,  in  antiquity ;  one  of  the 
most  important  provinces  of  Asia,  once  a 
famous  kingdom ;  bounded  W.  by  Lyca- 
onia,  S.  by  Cilicia  and  Syria,  E.  by  Arme- 
nia, and  N.  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  In 
the  period  of  the  Persian  ffovemment, 
Cappadocia  comprehended  all  the  coun- 
try between  the  Halys  and  Euphrates. 
Bv  the  former  river,  it  was  separated  from 
Phrygia  and  Paphlagonia;  by  the  latter, 
from  Armenia :  therefore  the  region  after- 
wards called  Ponius  was  comprehended 
in  this  territory.  The  Persians  divided  it, 
according  to  Strabo,  into  two  satrapies, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Cappctdocia  Mag- 
na (afterwards  Cappadacui  Proper)  and 
Cappadocia  Minor  (afterwards  Poniiu). 
This  division,  however,  was  not  always 
stricdy  observed.  The  Persian  satraps 
governed,  at  a  later  time,  under  the  title 
of  Jfciti^^,  and  sometimes  made  themselves 
independent  At  the  time  of  tlie  fiunous 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  both  the 
Cappadocias  seem  to  have  been  under  the 
rule  of  Mithridates,  who  had  participated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
but  retained  his  government,  and  became, 
after  the  defeat  of  Cvrus,  again  depend- 
ent upon  the  kings  of  Persia.  Cappado- 
cia Magna  was  a  poorly-cultivated  coun- 


tnr,  little  hrand  by  nature,  t&o  pkiins  of 
which  were  only  fit  for  lireeding  sheepk 
The  climate  was  rough,  and,  wom  being 
scarce,  the  habitations  of  the  people  were 
low  and  mean.  Even  the  capital,  fila* 
zaca,  was  more  like  a  camp  than  a  city. 
The  Cappadocians,  also  called  Leukoswi 
(the  White  Syrians),  because  they  had  a 
language  resembling  the  Syrian,  were 
considered  stupid  and  ill-tempered. 
Caprea,  or  Capre£.  (See  Capri.) 
Capri  ;  an  island  in  the  beautiful  gulf 
of  Naples,  which  contributes  not  a  nttle 
to  the  charms  of  this  favorite  scene  of 
nature.  Capri,  five  miles  long  and  two 
broad,  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and 
consists  of  two  mountains  of  limestone^ 
remarkable  for  their  picturesque  shape, 
and  a  well-cultivated  valley.  The  inhab- 
itants, amounting  to  3000,  are  occupied 
in  the  production  of  oil  and  wine,  in  fish- 
ing and  in  catching  quails,  which  come  in 
immense  numbere  from  Africa  to  the 
shores  of  Italy.  Every  spot  on  the  island, 
which  can  be  made  productive,  is  culti- 
vated. In  fiict,  agnculture  all  around 
Naples  is  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 
The  town  of  Capri  (Ion.  W  8^  £.;  lat  40^ 
11'  N.)  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  to  whom 
all  the  quails  belong.  A  high  rock  sepa- 
rates Capri  from  Anacapri,  1600  feet  hi^h, 
with  3500  inhabitants,  to  which  a  stair- 
way in  the  rock,  of  5SK2  steps,  leads  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  island.  With  the 
Romans,  Capri  was  called  Caprem.  Au- 
ffustus  obtained  it  bv  exchange  from  the 
Neapolitans,  and  made  it  a  place  of  agree- 
able retreat,  but  never  made  use  of  \u 
Tiberius  spent  here  the  last  seven  ye 


of  his  lifo  in  degrading  voluptuousness 
and  infamous  cruelty.  The  ruins  of  his 
palace  are  still  extant,  and  other  ruins  are 
scattered  over  the  island. 

Capriccio.  Caprice  is  the  name  appli- 
ed to  a  sort  of  musical  composition,  in 
which  the  composer  follows  the  bent  of 
his  humor.  The  capriccio  may  be  used 
with  propriety  in  pieces  for  exereise,  in 
which  the  strangest  and  most  diliicult  fig- 
ures may  be  introduced,  if  they  are  not  at 
variance  with  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
or  of  the  voice. 

Caprification.    (See  Figs.) 

Capsictn.  Cayenne  pepper  contains  a 
peculiar  substance,  discovered  by  Poreh- 
nammer,  and  called  capsidn  by  doctor  C. 
Conwell,  which,  according  to  the  latter, 
when  perfectly  pure,  is  tasteless,  inodor- 
ous, and  crystallizes  in  adcMlar  firag- 
ments.    It  is  neither  add  nor  alkaline. 

Capstan,  in  shipping  (in  French,  ea6er- 
ian;  Dutch,  ftn^wioiit);  a  strong,  massy 
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eolumn  of  limber,  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  and  having  its  upper  extreme 
ity  divided  into  several  squares,  with  holes 
in  them,  to  receive  bars  or  levere.  It  is 
let  down  perpendicularly  through  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  and  is  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  men,  by  turning  it  horizon- 
tally with  their  bars,  are  able  to  weigh  the 
anchors,  and  to  perform  other  work  re- 
quiring great  exertion. 

Captain.  This  is^one  of  those  many 
-words  derived  from  the  Latin  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  now  to  be  found  in  all  the 
different  idioms  of  Europe.  Captain 
comes  from  the  Latin  cajpitaiieus^  from 
caput,  head,  and  signified,  nrst,  a  governor 
of^a  province,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the^ 
midale  ages,  was  generally  a  military 
man.  Thus  the  word  capUan  soon  came 
to  be  used  chiefly  to  denote  a  high,  or 
rather  the  highest  military  ufiicer.  Opitz, 
an  early  German  poet,  calls  God,  L^ordj 
Master,  Captain ;  and,  in  English,  Christ 
is  called  the  Captain  ofoursalvaium.  Li ke 
many  other  words,  however,  this  has,  in 
the  course  of  time,  lost  much  of  its  dig- 
ni^,and,  in  military  technology,  now  sig- 
nines  the  commander  of  a  small  body — a 
company — ^and,  in  maiitime  language,  the 
master  of  a  vessel  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  master  of  the  smallest 
crafl,  and  even  the  chief  man  on  a  rafl,  is 
styled  captain.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  armies  were  not  yet 
so  regularly  divided  and  subdivided  as  at 
the  present  time,  captains  were  the  com- 
manded of  those  small  bodies  of  which 
the  annies  consisted.  These  were  gener- 
ally collected  by  their  commander,  who 
entered,  with  his  company,  into  tiie  ser- 
vice where  most  pay  or  most  booty  could 
be  obtained.  The  practice  of  carrying  on 
wars,  by  troops  collected  in  this  manner, 
prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Italy,- 
where  the  continual  quarrels  of  the  nu- 
merous small  states  aflbrded  ample  em- 
ployment to  the  unsettled  and  the  disso- 
lute. These.com panics  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  two  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  reformation,  and  had  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  south  of  Eurof)e.  They  are 
further  interesting  to  the  student  of  histo- 
ry, because  they  are  so  unlike  any  thing 
at  present  exisung.  We  refer  the  reader, 
for  some  furdier  remarks  on  this  subject, 
to  an  able  article  on  Macchiavelli,  in  the 
Edinbui^h  Review,  March,  1827.— Cap- 
toin,  in  modem  armies,  is  the  comuianaer 
of  a  company  of  foot,  or  a  troop  of  horse. 
la  the  Eiigitth  army,  he  appoints  the  Ser- 


jeants, corp<Mni|8  and  lanca-coi^MralB  of 
Lis  company — a  right  which  bek>ngs.  ui 
other  armies,  to  toe  commander  <»  the 
regiment.  In  the  horse  and  foot-guardo, 
the  captains  have  the  rank  of  heutenaot^ 
colonels  in  tlie  army^  In  the  French 
army,  besides  th^  commanders  of  the 
companies  of  tlie  line,  commanders  of 
certain  detached  bodies  of  guards,  dc^c, 
aiie  called  captain,  and  have,  someiimen,  a 
very  high  rank  in  the  army. — CaptaUir 
Ueutetiant  is,  in  the  English  army,  a  lieu- 
tenant, who,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
commands  a  troop  or  company  in  the 
name  of  some  other  person.  Thus,  the 
colonel  beinff  usually  captain  of  the  first 
company  of  his  regiment,  that  company 
is  commanded  by  iiis  depility  as  captain- 
lieutenants — Captain  of  a  merchant  ship ; 
he  who  has  the  direction  of  the  ship,  her 
Qrew,  lading,  &c.  In  small  vessels,  be  is 
more  ordinarily  called  master.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  be  is  called  paJLraon. — Post- 
captain;  an  English  ofiicer  commanding 
any  man-of-war,  from  a  ship  of  the  line 
down  to  a  ship-rigged  sloop.  Formerly, 
a  twenty-gun  ship  was  the  smallest  that 
gave  post-rank;  but,  by  a  late  regula- 
tion, the  largest  class  of  ship-sloops  has 
J^een  added  to  the  list  of  post-shi|)6 ;  and 
post-captains,  under  three  years'  standing, 
are  now  appointed  to  them,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  selected  as  flag-captains  to 
admimls'  ships.  After  beine  three  years 
poste4,  they  are  appointed  to  frigates, 
which  they  may  continue  to  coinniand 
till  they  are  of  10  years'  standing,  when 
they  are  generally  removed  to  50  or  64 
gun-ships,  preparatory  to  their  taking  the 
command  of  ships  of  the  line. — Captain- 
general  signifies,  in  England,  the  first  mil-* 
itary  rank,  |>ower  and  authority  m  the 
realm ;  therefore  the  king  is,  by  the  con- 
stitution, ca(*tain-general,  or  gen(>nilissinio, 
of  all  the  forces  iu  the  United  Kingiioui^ 
In  1799,  tlie  king  delegated  this  rank, 
with  the  (lowers  annexed  to  it^  to  the 
duke  of  York.  In  France,  it  is  an  ancient 
tide,  which  conferrtMl  an  almost  uuliniit<fd 
power  on  the  pei-son  who  possessed  it,  in 
the  district  where  he  commanded.  But  it 
never  corresponded  lo  that  of  generalissi- 
mo, except  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1635,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
The  count  de  Tefao  was  French  captain- 
^neral  iu  Italy  in  1702.  The  tide  is  not 
in  use  at  present,  nor  would  it  agree  with 
the  existing  organization  of  die  adminis- 
tration. In  Spain,  the  rank  of  a  captain- 
general  corres|jonds  with  that  of  a  mar- 
shal of  France,  who  has  die  command  of 
an  army.    This  tide  was  also  given  to  the 
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hMd  of  a  province,  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  South  America,  which  was  divided 
into  viceroyalties  and  captain-generalships 
{e(!qntafda$-genendes);  thus  Chili  was  a 
captain-generalship.  The  captain-gener- 
als were  not  placed  under  the  viceroys, 
but  accountable  only  to  the  king,  through 
the  council  of  the  Indies.  The  captain- 
general  of  Venezuela,  for  instance,  had  no 
connexion  with  the  viceroy  of  New  Gre- 
nada. They  decided,  in  the  last  instance,  on 
all  legislative,  judicial  and  militai^  af&irs, 
and  presided  m  the  real  audiencta.  The 
time  during  which  these  governors  remain- 
ed in  power  was  limited  to  a  few  years, 
probably  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming too  powerful.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  colonies  were  oppressed  the 
more  to  enrich  the  governors,  for  rich 
every  one  was  when  he  left  his  office. 

Capture.    (See  Prize,) 

Capua  ;  a  fortified  place  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on 
the  Voltumo ;  the  see  of  an  archtnahop ; 
contains  a  military  school,  and  7300  in- 
habitants ;  one  league  distant  from  the  an- 
cient Capua,  out  of  the  ruins  of  which  it 
was  partly  built,  in  the  9th  century ;  Ion. 
14*»  S'  E. ;  lat  4P  S'  N. ;  15  miles  north  of 
Naples.  There  are  12  convents  in  this 
citjji  Jan  11, 1797,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and,  in  1820,  it  did  not  resist  the 
Austrians.  The  ancient  Capua,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  agreeable  cities  of 
Italy,  was  so  important,  that  it  was  com- 
p£u^  to  Rome  and  Carthage.  Hannibal 
went  into  quarters  here,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  and  promised  to  make  the  city 
the  capital  of  Italy.  Capua  therefore  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  him,  but  was  recon- 
quered after  five  years.  The  Vandals  laid 
it  waste.  Narses  restored  it,  but  the  Lom- 
bards devastated  it  again.  There  are  still 
many  rums  here.  Around  Capua  lie  the 
fertile  Campanian  fields,  which  produced 
three  crops  a  year.  Living  was  cheap  here, 
and  the  climate  healthy,  so  that  it  was  a 
fitrorite  place  of  resort  of  the  Romans. 

Capuchins.    (See  Franciscans.) 

Caput-mortuum  (dead  head);  a  tech- 
nical expression,  in  chemistir,  fbr  the  de- 
IKMsit  in  the  retort,  arising  from  dry  dis- 
tillation ;  because,  if  the  operation  is  con- 
tinued, volatile  substances  cease  to  be 
given  off. 

Caqueta  ;  a  large  river  in  South  Amer- 
ica, which  rises  about  60  miles  south  of 
Popayan.  Being  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  several  streams,  it  tekes  a  couise  due 
east  about  300  miles,  when  it  divides  into 
three  branches,  one  of  which  falls  into  the 
I^;  another  takei  the  name  of  Yupura, 
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and  the  tliird  forms  the  principal  stream 
of  the  Negro. 

Carabine;  fonnerly,  a  kind  of  gons, 
which  are  now  out  of  use.  At  present, 
short  guns,  used  by  the  cavalry,  have  this 
name.  Tacticians  entertain  very  different 
opinions  respecting  this  kind  of  arms. 
Some  think  tnat  they  are  of  no  use  what- 
ever, as  the  aim  fit)m  on  horseback  is  ex* 
tremely  uncertain.  In  some  armies,  eve- 
ry third  man  of  certain  regiments  of  cav- 
alry is  armed  with  a  carabine.  The  word 
carabine  is  found  in  ail  European  lan- 
guages, with  different  endings  only.  Many 
derive  the  word  from  Calamrioy  which,  for 
a  long  time,  was  famous  for  a  certain  light 
cavalry.  The  transformation  of  the  I 
into  r  would  not  be  extraordinary.  Du 
Fresne  derives  the  word  firom  a  kind  of 
arms  called  chaoarimi,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  14th  century. 

Carabobo;  a  province  of  Colombia, 
forming,  according  to  the  law  of  June  23, 
1824,  .with  the  province  Caracas,  tho 
department  of  Venezuela.  The  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Carabobo  is  Valencia. 
This  name  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
the  battle  of  Carabobo,  which  was  deci- 
sive of  the  independence  of  Colombia.  It 
was  fbught  June  24, 1821,  soon  afler  the 
armistice  concluded  between  Bolivar  and 
Morillo  had  expired.  Bolivar,  having 
formed  a  junction  with  Paez  in  Varinas, 
advanced  to  attack  the  Spanish  general 
La  Torre,  who  had  taken  a  strong  posi- 
tion upon  the  heights  commanding  the 
only  pass  by  which  his  army  could  be 
approached.  The  battle  was  commenced 
by  Paez,  who  led  on  his  division  in  per- 
son, and,  bv  the  valor  and  impetuosity  of 
himself  and  his  followers,  drove  the  Span- 
iards fit>m  their  intrenchments,  and  thus 
gained  a  complete  victory,  before  the  sec- 
ond division,  under  general  Cedeilo,  came 
up.  Of  all  the  troops,  the  English,  in  the 
service  of  the  republic,  distmguished 
themselves  most :  they  chiefiy  decided  the 
day,  and  suffered  most  severely.  The 
battalion  in  which  most  of  the  English 
and  Irish  served  received  the  name  of 
haitalionof  Carabobo.  Caracas, La Guayra, 
Carthagena  and  Cumana,  and  all  that  por- 
tion of  Venezuela  which  is  dependent 
upon  them,  were  permanently  secured 
to  the  patriots  by  this  victory.  (See 
CUumbta  ii.,  495,  724.) 

Caracalla,  Antoninus  Bassianus,  eld- 
est son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  was  bom 
at  Lyons,  A.  D.  188,  and  appointed  by  his 
fitther  his  colleague  in  the  government,  at 
the  age  of  13  years.  Nevertheless,  he  at- 
tempted his  life.    Severus  died  A.  D.  211 
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He  wiB  succeeded  hf  Caracalla  and  Geta. 
The  two  brothers,  from  their  earliest 
yean,  hated  one  another  inyeterately. 
After  a  campaiffn  against  the  Caledoni- 
ans, they  concluded  a  disf^racefiil  peace. 
They  then  wished  to  divide  the  empire 
between  them ;  but  their  design  was  op- 
posed by  their  mother,  Julia,  and  by  the 
principal  men  of  the  state.  CaracaUanow 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  brother^  by  caus- 
ing him  to  be  assassinated.  After  many  un- 
successful attempts,  he  pretended  to  desire 
a  reconciliation,  and  requested  his  mother 
to  procure  him  an  interview  with  his 
brother  in  private  in  her  chamber.  Geta 
appeared,  and  was  stabbed  in  his  mother's 
arms,  A.  D.  212,  by  several  centurions, 
who  had  received  orders  to  this  effect 
The  pnntorian  guiuds  were  prevailed 
upon,  by  rich  donations,  to  proclaim  Car- 
acalla  sole  emperor,  and  lo  declare  Geta 
an  enemjr  to  the  state.  The  tyrant  caused 
Geta's  children  and  fiiends  to  be  put  to 
death.  (See  Pemman.)  Dion  esumates 
the  number  of  victims  at  20^000.  He  af- 
terwards executed  many  of  the  murderers 
of  his  brother,  and  caused  him  to  be 
placed  among  the  gods.  His  pattern  was 
Sylla,  whose  tomb  he  restored  and  adorn- 
ed. Like  this  dictator,  he  enriched  his 
soldiers  with  the  most  extravagam  lar- 
ffesses,  which  extortion  enabled  him  to 
furnish.  Cruel  as  CaHgula  and  Nero,  but 
weaker  than  either,  he  regarded  the  sen- 
ate and  the  people  with  equal  contempt 
and  hatred.  From  motives  of  avarice,  he 
gave  all  the  free  men  of  the  empire  the 
right  of  citizenship,  and  was  the  first  who 
received  Ecyptians  into  the  senate.  Al- 
exander, whose  habits  he  imitated,  and 
Achilles,  were  the  objects  of  his  deepest 
veneration.  He  went  to  Ilium  to  visit 
the  grave  of  Homer's  hero,  and  poisoned 
his  mvorite  fireedman,  named  JnHus^  to 
imitate  Achilles,  in  his  grief  for  Patroclus. 
His  conduct  in  his  campaigns  in  GSaul, 
where  he  committed  all  sorts  of  cruelties, 
was  still  more  degrading.  He  marched 
over  the  Rhine  to  the  countries  of  the 
Catti  and  Alemanni.  The  Catti  defeated 
him,  and  permitted  him  to  repass  the  river 
only  on  condition  of  paying  them  a  large 
sum  of  money.  He  marched  through  the 
land  of  the  AJemanni  as  an  ally,  and  built 
several  fortifications.    He  then  called  to- 

g ether  the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  if 
e  intended  to  tuce  them  into  his  service, 
and  caused  his  own  troops  to  surround 
them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  For  this 
barbarous  exploit,  he  assumed  the  name 
•Memanmeui.  In  Dacia  he  oained  some 
advantages  over  the  Goths.    Us  signed  a 


treaty  of  peace  at  Antiooh  with  Artabttiiia, 
the  Parthian  king^  who  submitted  to  all 
his  demands.    He  invited  to  Antioch  Ab- 
inres,  the  king  of  Edeasa,  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  took 
possession  of  his  states.   He  exercised  the 
same  treacheiy  towards  Vok>gesea,  king 
of  Armenia;  but  the  Armenians  flew  to 
arms,  and  repulsed  the  Romans.    After 
this,  Caracalla  went  to  Alexandria,  to 
punish  the  people  of  the  city  for  ridiciding 
nim.     While  preparations  were  making 
for  a  great  massacre,  he  offered  hecatombs 
to  Serapis,  and  visited  the  tomb  of  Alex- 
ander, on  which  he  left  his  imperial  orna- 
ments, by  way  of  offering.   He  afterwards 
devoted  the  inhabitants,  for  several  days 
and  niffhts,  to  ^under  and  buteheiy,  and 
seated  himself^  in  order  to  have  a  view  of 
the  bloody  spectacle,  on  the  top  of  the 
temple  of*^  Serapis,  where  he  consecrated 
the  dagger  which  he  had  drawn,  some 
years  before,  acainst  his  brother.     His 
desire  to  triumph  over  the  Parthians  in- 
duced him  to  violate  the  peace,  under  the 
Eretence  that  Artabanus  had  refused  him 
is  daughter  in  marriage.    He  found  the 
countrv  undefended,  ravaged  it,  marched 
throu^  Media,  and  approached  the  capi- 
tal.   The  Parthians,  who  had  retired  be- 
yond the  Tigris  to  the  mountains,  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  Romans^  the  fol- 
lowing year,  with  all  their  forces.    Cara- 
calla returned  without  delay  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, without  having  even  seen  the  Par- 
thians.   When  the  senate  rec^ved  &om 
him  information  of  the  submission  of  the 
East,  they  decreed  him  a  trium{A,  and 
the  surname  ParOdcus.    Being  informed 
of  the  wariike  preparations  of  me  Paithi- 
ans,  he  prepared  to  renew  the  contest;  but 
Macrinus,  the  pretorian  prefect,  whom  he 
had  offended,  assassinated  him  at  Edessa, 
A.  D.  217,  on  his  way  to  the  temple  of 
Lunus.    Caracalla  erected  at  Rome  some 
splendid  monuments,  magnificent  baths, 
which  bear  his  name,  and  a  triumphal 
arch,  in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Severus. 

Caracas  ;  a  province,  which,  with  the 
province  of  Carabobo^  constitutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  June  23, 1824,  the  de- 
partment of  Venezuela,  one  of  the  12  de- 
partments of  Colomlm.  (See  Venecuda,) 
The  city  of  Caracas,  or  Leon  de  Caracas, 
is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vene- 
zuela, formerly  a  captain-generalship; 
Ion.  67°  5'  W. ;  lat.  10*  31'  N.  In  1812, 
the  population  was  estimated  at  50,000. 
March  26  of  that  year,  the  city  was  partly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake;,  and  neariy 
12,000  persons  were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
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B:ijr  the  political  events  wbidi  followed 
this  cataMroplie,  the  popiilation  of  thia 
^-fitted  city  was  reduced,  in  four  or  five 
years,  to  less  than  25,000.  The  ci^  is 
situated  five  leagues  from  the  eea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above 
the  ocean.  A  good  road  traverses  the 
mountains  to  the  port  La  Guayra.  Cara- 
cas cairiea  on  a  considerable  trade.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
whole  province,  consisting  principally  of 
cocoa,  cofi[ee,  indigo,  cotton,  saisapariUa, 
and  the  Varinas  tobacco,  is  brought  here 
for  sale,  or  to  be  exchanged  for  European 
manu&ctures  and  productions.  The  tem- 
perature is  generally  between  TP  and  dO° 
Fahr.  in  the  day,  and  between  €8°  and  72P 
at  night;  but  this  general  mildness  is  con- 
nected with  great  fluctuations  in  the 
weather.  Humboldt,  among  the  vapon 
of  November  and  December,  could  some- 
times haidly  fancy  himself  in  one  of  the 
temperate  valleys  of  the  torrid  zone,  the 
weather  rather  resembling  that  of  the 
north  of  Germany.  Caracas  is  the  seat 
of  the  intendant  of  Venezuela,  and  has  a 
coUege,  a  court  of  justice,  nine  churches, 
and  five  convents.  The  streets  are 
straight  and  well  built,  intersecting  each 
other  at  riirht-angles,  at  a  distance  of 
about  300  feet  The  inhabitants  consist 
of  whites,  descendants  of  Spaniards,  free 
colored  people,  a  few  slaves,  and  Indians, 
The  first  are  either  merchants,  planters, 
professional  or  military  men,  veiy  proud, 
and  disdaining  all  kinds  of  labor.  The 
women  are  considered  very  handsome, 
having  large  black  eyee,'full  of  expression, 
jet-black  hair,  and  fine  t^omfdexions ;  but 
they  are  careless  of  their  figures.  They  sel- 
dom leave  their  houses  except  to  co  to  mass, 
when  they  wear  the  long  veils  called  mofniil' 
las,  covering  nearly  the  whole  body.  They 
possess  conraderable  natural  talent  and  vi- 
vacity, but  little  or  no  accomplishments. — 
Caracas,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  revolution  ofVen- 
ezuela  and  New  Grenada  against  Spain. 

Caracci.    (See  CaarraceL'^ 

Cakacctolt,  Louie  Antome  de;  bom 
in  17^1,  at  Paris,  of  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished Neapohtan  family.  His  talents 
tor  conversation  procured  him  a  distin- 
guished reception,  in  Rome,  firom  Bene- 
dict XIV  and  Clement  XIII.  He  afler- 
waids  went  to  Germany  and  Poland. 
After  having  educated  the  children  of 
prince  Rzewuski,  in  the  latter  country, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  wrote  his  Let- 
tree  du  Paoe  ClMeitf  ^/^(Ganganeni), 
which  display  a  kind  spirit,*  a  benevolent 


philosophy,  and  fine  taste.  They  also 
contain  intelligent  observatioos  on  many 
situations  of  hfe.  For  a  lon^  time,  they 
were  thought  te  be  the  ^ume  produc- 
tions of  the  pope,  and  excited  the  greatest 
interest  in  France,  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope.   He  died  in  1803. 

Ca&accioli,  marquis  de,  the  friend  of 
Marmontel  and  D*Aiembeit,bom  in  1711, 
was,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, Neapolitan  ambassador  in  London 
and  Paris.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  ornaments  of  the  accomplished  soci- 
ety of  the  capital  of  France.  He  died  in 
1789,  in  the  ofiice  of  viceroy  of  Sicily. 

Cara'^cioli,  Francisco,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Roccaromana,  was  distinffuished 
as  Neapolitan  admiral,  in  1793,  at  Toukm ; 
but,  being  treated  by  his  court  with  eon- 
tempt,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Par- 
thenopean  republic,  and  repelled,  with  a 
few  vessels,  an  attempt  of  the  Sicilian- 
English  fleet  to  effect  a  landing.  When 
Ruflb  took  Naples,  in  1799,  Caracoioli 
was  arrested,  contrary  te  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  junta  (see  SpexiaU\  was  hung  at  the 
mast  of  his  frigate,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
His  death  is  a  blot  on  the  fame  of  Nelson. 

Caractacus  ;  a  king  of  die  ancient 
British  peof^e  called  Silures,  mhabiting 
South  Wales.  He  defended  his  country 
seven  years  against  the  Romans,  but  was, 
at  last,  defeated,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the 
emperor  C^udius,  then  at  Yoik,  vHiere 
his  noble  behavior  and  pathetic  speech 
obtained  him  liberty,  A.  D.  52.  Buchan- 
an, Monipenny,  and  the  other  ancient 
Scottish  historians,  make  this  heroic 
prince  one  of  the  Scoteh  monarchs. 

Carafa,  or  Caraffa,  Michael ;  one  of 
the  most  popular  Italian  composen  now 
living.  He  was  bom  at  Naples,  1787, 
studied  under  Fenaroli,  at  the  conetrva- 
teire  of  Naples,  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
teges  of  an  acquaintance  with  Cherubini 
during  his  residence  at  Paris.  He  has 
composed  some  aereeable  and  character- 
istic melodies,  and  is  an  imitator  of  Ros- 
sinL  Amonff  his  operas,  the  opera  eeria 
*^Galnide  de  Vtr^"**  has  guned  the 
most  applause.  Carafa  is  also  an  excel- 
lent composer  of  music  for  songs. 

Caraites,  or  Carjeans,  among  the 
Jews ;  those  who  reject  the  tradition  of  the 
Talmud,  and  hold  merely  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinists. 
(See  Raiihi) 

Caramania;  an  interior  province  of 
Asiatic  Turicey,  east  of  Nateha,  con^^ris- 
ing  about  35,000  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  lusfl  Jermak,  which,  af< 
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ter  a  course  of  about  350  miWs,  flows 
north  into  the  Black  sea.  Caramania 
comprehends  the  ancient  Pamphylia,  and 
a  ^reat  part  of  Cilicia,  Pisidiaand  Cappa- 
docia  Minor.  Bajazet  united  it  to  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  1488.  The  inhabit- 
ants carry  on  some  trade  with  camels' 
hair,  goats'  wool  and  opium.  The  popu- 
lation probably  does  not  exceed  from  150 
to 200,000.  Cogni,  or  Konich  (iaL  38°  lO' 
N.,  Ion.  32°  W  £.,  308  miles  east  of  Smyr- 
na, and  150  north  of  the  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean) is  the  capital.  There  is  also  a 
town  of  this  province  called  Caramania. 

Carascosa,  Michele,  baron.  This  gen- 
eral, distinguished  in  the  latest  history  of 
Naples,  rose  to  eminence  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Parthenopean  republic,  and, 
ajfler  1806,  under  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in 
Spain.  After  his  return,  Joachim  (Murat) 
raised  him  successively  through  various 
degrees  of  military  command.  In  1814, 
he  commanded  a  body  of  troops  which 
assisted  the  Austrians  against  the  French, 
and,  in  1815,  a  division  of  Neapolitan 
troops  against  the  Austrians,  and  signed, 
with  the  other  Neapolitan  generals,  the 
capitulation  of  Casalanza.  In  1820,  when 
mmister  of  war,  he  endeavored,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  suppress  the  insurrection 
which  broke  out  m  the  army.  In  later 
times,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution,  after 
the  king  had  shown  himself  apparently 
favorabfe  to  constitudonal  principles.  At 
the  time  otihe  invasion  of  the  Austrians, 
he  received  an  important  conunand,  and 
was  appointed  to  guard  the  road  from 
Terracina  to  Naples.  (See  jd6rtx£zo,JVe- 
apolUan  Rndviitm,  and  Pepe,)  At  Sul- 
mona,  his  army  was  surrounded,  and 
dispersed.  He  fled  to  Barcelona,  and 
lives,  at  present,  in  England,  whese  he 
has  written  his  Mhnoira  kisi.yOoUt*  et  mUii,f 
3ur  la  lUwdut,  du  Ray.  de  JSTaples  en  1820 
(London,  1823),  whicn  are  valuable  in  a 
historic^  and  military  respect. 

Cahavaogio,  Michael  Angelo  Amerighi, 
or  Morigi,  called  Michad  Angelo  da  Cora- 
vaggioy  a  celebrated  pauiter,  born  at  Ca- 
ravaggio,  in  the  Milanese,  in  1569,  was, 
at  first,  a  journeyman  mason,  but  soon 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  painting, 
studied  in  Milan  and  Venice,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself.  He  may  be  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  a  manner  which  has 
had  a  crowd  of  imitators.  His  char- 
acteristic traits  are  vigor  and  truth  of 
€kiaro-^)scuro  combined  with  excellent 
coloring.  He  was  fond  of  introducing 
broad  and  deep  masses  of  shade,  where- 
by a  great  effect  is  given  to  ttie  light   To 


aid  him  in  producing  this  effect,  the  room 
in  which  he  worked  was  illuminated  by 
a  skyl^i^bt,  and  the  walls  were  painted 
black.  He  excelled  in  the  painting  ot 
naked  figures.  His  faults  are  obvious. 
Narrow  and  servile  imitation  of  nature 
was  his  highest  aim.  Annibal  Cararci 
and  Domenichino  were,  perhaps,  less  dis- 
tinguished than  Caravaggio  during  their 
lives,  but,  after  their  death,  were  ranked 
higher,  because^  without  neglecting  color- 
ing and  the  study  of  nature,  they  aimed  at 
correcineas  of  design  and  dignity  of  cpu- 
cepdon.  His  violent  character  involved 
him  in  many  difficulties.  He  died  as 
early  as  1609.  The  painters  who  have 
imitated  him  most  are  Manfredi,  Valentin, 
and  Ribeira,  called  EapagmUL 

Caravaooio*    (See  CMara.) 

Caravan,  or  Karavan  ;  a  Persian 
word,  used  to  denote  large  companies 
which  travel  together  in  the  Levant  and 
in  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  security  firom 
robbers,  having  in  view,  principally,  trade 
or  pilgrimages.  Such  a  company  often 
has  more  than  1000  camels  to  cany  their 
baggage  and  their  goods.  These  walk 
in  single  file,  so  that  the  line  is  often  a 
mile  long.  On  account  of  the  excessive 
heat,  they  travel,  mostly,  eariy  in  the 
morning.  As  every  Mohammedan  is 
obliged  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Mohammed 
once,  at  least,  during  his  hfe,  caravans  of 
pilgrims  CO  to  Mecca,  every  year,  finoni 
vanous  places  of  meeting.  The  leader 
of  such  a  caravan  to  Mecca,  who  carries 
with  him  some  cannon  for  protection,  is 
called  Endr  Mgt.  Trading  caravans 
choose  one  of  their  own  number  for  a 
leader,  whom  they  call  Caravan-Basehi 
Much  information  on  the  subject  of  cara- 
vans is  to  be  found  in  the  travels  of  Nie- 
buhr,  who  made  many  journeys  with  them, 
and  describes  them,  as  it  is  well  known, 
minutely  and  faithfully.  (For  an  account 
of  some  of  the  most  important  routes 
pursued  by  the  caravans  in  Afiica,  see 
tlie  article  Africa^  p.  90,  vol.  i.) 

Caravan  Tea.    (See  Tea.) 

Caravansaries,  in  the  East;  a  sort  of 
inn,  situated  in  countries  where  there  are 
no  cities  or  villages  for  a  considerable 
extent,  to  furnish  travellers  with  a  shelter. 
Some  of  them  are  built  with  much  splen- 
dor, though  they  are  generally  unfurnish- 
ed, and  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  bring 
with  him  his  bed  and  cai*peL  In  many, 
the  hospitality  is  gratuitous.  It  is  com- 
mon for  a  pious  Mohaounedan  to  estab- 
lish, during  his  Ufe,  or  by  will,  one  or 
several  of  sucly  caravansaries.  This  kind 
of  benevolenee  is  considered  peculiarly 
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agraeabfe  to  the  Deity,  and  poHNtive  of 
tSe  etemal  faappiiieaB  of  toe  Ibunder. 
SoroelimeB  penoos  are  kept  In  abeae 
ents  to  show  the  way  to  the 
vr  some  distance.    (See  Khan.) 

Cakawat  Seeds  {Jr%u:hu  conn)  are  a 
stimulant  and  excitant,  the  firuh  of  a  bi- 
ennial plant  {eanim  carviy  Linnnus),  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  growing  particularly  in 
the  south  of  Fiance. 

Cabbon.  Charcoal,  as  we  are  fiunihar 
with  it  in  common  life,  contains  hydiogen 
and  saline  and  metallic  substances.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  became  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  peculiar  term  for  its  pure  base, 
and  the  one  adopted  by  chemistB  was 
cmimL  This  element,  besides  fiNrming 
the  inflammable  matter  of  charcoal,  ex- 
ists largely  in  animal  substances,  and  is 
extenaiTely  distributed  in  the  roinend 
kingdom. — ^The  only  body  in  which  caiv 
bon  has  been  found  to  exist  in  a  stale  of 
absolute  purity,  is  the  diamond.  This 
precioas  stone  has  always  been  esteemed 
as  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems — a  su- 
penmity  which  it  owes  to  its  hardness, 
lustre  and  high  refractive  power.  Dia- 
monds are  brought  from  India  and  from 
BraziL  Thcee  of  India,  which  have  been 
the  longest  known,  are  principally  found 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  of  Visia- 
pour.  Those  of  Brazil,  discovered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  be- 
long to  the  district  of  Serro-do-Frio.  The 
situations  in  which  thev  occur  are  such 
as  to  favor  the  idea  of  their  recent  form- 
ation ;  since  they  exist  disseminated 
through  a  loose,  ferruginous  sandstone,  or 
quite  detached  in  a  sandy  soil;  and,  in 
both  cases,  are  situated  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  surface.  In  Brazil,  the  con- 
glomerate in  which  they  exist  is  called 
coBcMo ;  from  which  they  are  extracted 
hw  washing,  in  the  same  manner  as  gold. 
The  diamond  uniformly  oceun  crystal- 
lized, and  presents  a  ffreat  variety  of 
forms ;  all  of  which  yield  readily  to  me- 
chauicaBil  division  parallel  to  all  the  planes 
of  the  regular  octobedron,  which,  there- 
fore, is  the  form  of  the  primary  crystal, 
and  under  which  ^>re  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  nature.  The  fiices  of  its  crys- 
tab  are  very  frequently  curved,  so  as  to 
communicate  to  them  a  rounded  appear- 
ance. They  are  commonly  limpia ;  and 
are  either  colorless,  or  of  a  yellowish, 
bluish,  yellowish-brown,  black-brown, 
Prassian  blue  or  rose-red  color.    Specific 

SviQTy  3>5.    Its  hardness  is  extreme ;  so 
t  it  can  be  worn  down  oidy  by  rubbing 
one  dianond  against  another,  and  is  poi- 
l  only  by  the  finer  diamond  pomler. 
43* 


— ^The  weight,  and,  consequently,  the 
value  of  diamonds,  are  estimaisd  in  carats, 
one  of  which  is  equal  to  four  grains ;  and 
the  price  of  one  diamond,  compared  with 
that  of  another  of  equal  color,  transpa- 
rency and  purity,  is  as  the  squares  of  the 
respective  weights.  The  averace  price 
of  rough  diamonds,  that  are  woi&  work- 
ing, is  about  £2  for  the  first  carat.  The 
Vfuue  of  a  cut  diamond  is  equal  to  that  of 
a  rough  diamond  of  double  weight,  ex- 
clusive of  the  price  of  workmanship;  and 
the  whole  cost  of  a  wrought  diamond  of 

1  carat  may  be  about  ^36,  or  £  8 

2  carats     Is       2^  X  £8  =»       32 

3  do.       is       3*X    8=       72 

4  do.       is       4«x    8=      J28 
100  do.       is    lOO^X    8»80,000 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  extended  to 
diamonds  of  more  than  20  carats.  The 
larger  ones  are  disposed  of  at  prices  infe- 
rior to  their  value  by  that  computation. 
The  snow-white  diamond  is  most  prized 
by  the  jeweller.  When  transparent,  and 
me  from  cradcs,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the 
first  water. — ^The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  extraordinary  diamonds  known : 
— one  in  the  possession  of  the  reiah  of 
Mattan,  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  where  it 
was  found  about  a  centory  aco:  it  is 
shaped  like  an  egg,  and  is  of  me  finest 
water :  its  weight  is  367  carats,  or  2  oz. 
169  grs.  Troy.  Another  is  tiie  celebrated 
Pitt  diamond,  now  among  the  crown 
jewels  of  France,  weighing  136  carats ; 
another  in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  ;  and 
another  in  the  possession  of  the  Grreat 
Mogul,  which  is  said  to  weigh  280,  and 
which,  in  a  rough  state,  weighed  793 
carats. — From  the  fact  that  transparent 
inflammable  bodies  refract  light  in  a  ratio 
greater  than  their  densities,  sir  Isaac 
Newton  conjectured  that  the  diamond 
mig^t  consist  of  an  unctuous  matter  co- 
agulated. The  Florentine  academicians 
had  rendered  its  combustibility  probable, 
by  exposing  it  to  the  solar  rays  of  a  pow- 
erful buming-gkss,  and  observing  that  it 
gradually  disappeared,  or  was  consumed* 
Subsequent  experiments  settled  the  ques- 
tion, by  proving,  that  the  diamond  lost 
none  of  its  weight  when  calcined  out  of 
contact  with  the  air ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  dissipated  when  heated  in 
contact  with  this  fluid.  It  still  remained, 
however,  to  be  discovered,  what  was  the 
true  nature  of  the  diamond.  This  was 
accomplished  by  Lavoisier,  who  enclosed 
diamonds  in  jars  filled  with  atmospheiic 
air  or  oxygen   gas,   and,  after  having 
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caused  them  to  disappear  bv  the  heat  of 
a  burmog-fflaas,  examined  the  air  in  the 
vessels.  He  found  it  to  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  properties  as  the  air  which  re* 
suits  from  the  combustion  of  charcoal. 
This  experiment  was  also  performed  by 
Morveau,  who  demonstrated  the  nature 
of  the  diamond  by  still  another  arrange- 
ment A  diamond  was  enclosed  in  a 
cavity  made  in  a  piece  of  pure,  soft  iron ; 
a  stopper  of  the  same  metal  was  driven 
into  It,  and  the  mass  was  put  into  a  small 
crucible,  which  was  covered,  and  this 
into  a  second ;  the  space  between  them 
being  filled  with  pure  silicious  sand. 
The  whole  was  exposed,  for  some  time, 
to  an  intense  heat.  When  examined,  the 
diamond  had  disappeared,  and  the  iron, 
with  which  it  had  been  in  contact,  was 
converted  into  steel.  Now  steel  is  a  com- 
pound of  iron  and  carbon ;  and,  as  the 
diamond  was  not  visible,  and  as  tlkero  was 
no  source  from  which  the  carbon  could 
have  been  obtained,  the  conclusion  was 
unavoidable,  that  the  diamond  was  pure 
caorbon.  Yet  so  different  is  this  mineral 
from  charcoal,  that  it  was,  for  a  time, 
imagined  that  it  contained  some  other 
element  than  carbon ;  but  tlie  numerous 
and  delicate  experiments  of  sir  H.  Davy, 
and  several  other  chemists,  foiled  of  de- 
tecting any  thing  else  in  its  composition ; 
and,  although  there  exists  so  great  a  dif- 
ference between  the  diamond  and  char- 
coal, in  their  external  properties,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  they  are  identically 
of  the  same  nature.  The  diamond  is, 
therefore,  pure  carbon,  and  differs  from 
charcoal  (leaving  out  of  question  its  tri- 
fliiig  impurities)  onlv  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  molecules. — ^The  substance  in  which 
carbon  exists  next  in  purity  is  charcoal. 
For  common  purposes,  this  is  prepared  by 
piling  billets  of  wood  in  a  pyramidical 
form,  with  vacuities  between  them  for 
the  admission  of  air,  covering  thcni  with 
earth,  and  inflaming  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  heat,  part  of  the  combusti- 
ble substance  is  consumed,  part  is  vola- 
tilized, together  with  a  portion  of  water, 
and  there  remains  behmd  the  ligneous 
fibre  only  of  the  wood,  in  the  form  of  a 
black,  brittle  and  porous  body.  When 
required  pure,  and  m  small  quantities,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  chemist,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  immersinff  the  wood  in  sand 
contained  In  a  crucible  exposed  to  heat 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Allen  ancf  Pepys,  the  weight  of  charcoal 
obtained  from  lOO  parts  of  different  woods 
^'ras  OS  follows : — nr,  18.17 ;  lignum  vitas, 
17.25  i  box,20J25;  beech,  15;  oak,  17.40; 


mahogany,  15.75. — LampbUuk  is  ehar- 
ooal  ia  a  state  of  minute  division^  and  is 
prepared  fin:  the  denuinds  o£  trade  from 
the  dregs  which  remain  afler  the  eliqua- 
tion  of  pitch,  or  else  from  small  pieces  of 
fir-wood,  which  are  burned  in  fiimaces 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  the  smoke  of 
which  is  made  to  pass  through  a  long 
horizontal  flue,  terminating  in  a  close, 
boarded  chamber.  The  roof  of  this 
chamber  is  made  of  coarse  cloth,  through 
which  the  current  of  air  escapes,  while 
the  soot,  or  lampblack,  remains  behind. — 
Coke  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  charcoal,  which 
remains  in  the  retort,  after  the  heating  of 
coal  to  procure  the  coal  gas. — loory-wukj 
or  ammal  charcoal^  is  obtained  from  bones 
made  red-hot  in  a  covered  cracibie,  and 
consists  of  charcoal  mixed  with  the  earthv 
matters  of  the  bone. — Wood  charcoal, 
well  prepared,  is  of  a  deep-black  color, 
brittle  and  porous,  tasteless  and  inodorous. 
It  is  infusible  in  any  heat  a  furnace  can 
raise ;  but,  b^  the  intense  heat  of  a  pow- 
erful galvanic  apparatus,  it  is  hardened, 
and  at  length  is  volatilized,  presenting  a 
surface  with  a  distinct  appearance  of  hav- 
ing undergone  fusion.  The  density  of 
charcoal,  according  to  Mr.  Leslie,  ia  little 
short  of  that  of  the  diamond  itself^  al- 
though its  specific  gravity  has  usually 
been  considered  as  low  as  2.00.  Charcoal 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  affected 
by  it  at  low  temperatures ;  hence  wooden 
stakes,  which  are  to  be  immersed  in  water, 
are  often  charred  to  preserve  them. — 
Owing  to  its  peculiariy  porous  texturv, 
charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  other  gases, 
at  common  temperatures,  and  of  yiddine 
the  greater  part  of  them  when  heated. 
It  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Saus- 
sure,  that  different  gases  are  absorbed  by 
it  in  difierent  proportions.  He  found  that 
charcoal  prepared  from  box- wood  absorbs, 
during  the  space  of  24  or  96  hours,  of 

Ammoniacal  gas,     90  times  its  volume; 
Muriatic  acid,  ...  85  do. 

Carbonic  acid, ...  35  do. 

Oxygen, 9.25       do. 

Hydrogen, 1.75       do. 

Charcoal  Ukewise  absorbs  the  odoriferous 
and  colorinff  principles  of  most  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  Thus,  all  sa- 
line substances,  which,  from  the  ad- 
herence of  vegetable  or  animal  extractive 
matter,  are  of  a  brown  color, — as  crude 
tartar,  crude  nitre,  impure  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  other  salts, — mav,  after 
being  di|^ed  through  the  medium  of 
water  with  charcoal,  be  obtained  white 
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by  a  second  czy  stallnatioiu  Rieainfl,  gum- 
resios,  assafoBtida,  opium,  beJsanas^  enen- 
tial  oiIb,  and  many  other  subetances,  even 
those  that  have  the  strongeat  smell,  are 
rendered  nearly  inodorous  when  they  are 
rubbed  with  charcoal  and  water,  or  when 
solutions  of  them  in  alcohol  are  macer- 
ated with  the  charcoal,  or  filtrated  re- 
peatedly through  it  A  number  of  the 
vegetable  tinctures  and  infusions  also  lose 
their  color,  smell,  and  much  of  their  taste, 
by  the  same  process.  Common  vinegar, 
on  being  boiled  with  charcoal  powder, 
becomes  colorless.  Malt  spirit,  bv  distil- 
lation with  charcoal,  is  fieed  from  its 
disagreeable  flavor.  In  the  same  manner 
wines,  also,  become  colorless,  and  distilled 
waters  lose  their  odors.  Water,  which, 
from  having  been  long  kept  in  wooden  ves- 
sels, as  durmg  long  voyages,  has  acquired 
an  offensive  smelly  is  deprived  of  it  by  fil- 
tration through  charcoal  powder,  or  even 
by  agitation  with  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
especially  when  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  have  also  been  added.  Hence,  also, 
it  has  been  found  that,  by  charring  the 
inside  of  casks  for  keeping  water,  it  may 
be  preserved  a  long  time  vnthout  spoiling. 
Charcoal  can  even  remove  or  prevent  t^ 
putrescence  of  animal  matter.  If  a  piece 
of  flesh  has  become  tainted,  the  taste  and 
smell  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  re- 
moved, by  rubbing  it  with  charcoal  powder; 
and  it  may  be  {ireserved  firesh  for  some 
time  by  burying  it  in  the  same  substance. 
To  produce  these  effects,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  charcoal  should  have 
been  well  calcined  and  newly  prepared. — 
The  uses  of  charcoal  are  extensive.  It  is 
used  as  fuel  in  various  arts,  where  a  strong 
heat  is  required  without  smoke,  as  in 
dyeing,  and  in  various  metallurgic  opera- 
tions. By  cementation  with  charoc-al,  iroH 
is  converted  into  steeL  It  is  used  in  the 
raanu&cture  of  ^npowder,  in  its  finer 
state  of  aggregation,  under  the  form  of 
ivory-black,  lamp-black,  &c.  It  is  the 
basis  of  black  pamt ;  and,  mixed  with  flu 
oils  and  resinous  matter,  to  give  a  due 
consistence,  it  forms  the  composition  of 
printing  ink.  It  is  used  to  destroy  color 
and  odor,  particularly  in  sirups;  to  pu- 
rify honey ;  to  resist  putrefaction ;  to  con- 
fine heat,  and  for  a  number  of  other 
important  purposes. — When  charcoal  is 
heated  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  tutes  fire,  and  bums 
with  the  production  of  an  elastic  vapor, 
which  has  been  called  cetrbomc  acid  gas. 
It  is  usually  obtained,  however,  by  other 
procei9Bes.  It  exists,  combined  wiUi  lime, 
m  the  difierent  varieties  of  limestone, 


maffole  and  chalk ;  and«  if  any  of  dieso 
substances  be  exposed  to  a  strons  heat, 
the  affinity  of  the  acid  to  the  Ikne  is 
so  ftr  weakened,  that  it  assumes  the  elas- 
tic form,  and  may  be  collected.  An 
easier  mode  is  also  nractised  for  effecting 
its  disunion,  througn  the  afiiusion  of  one 
of  the  more  powerful  acids. — ^From  the 
experiment  of  th^  direct  formation  of  this 
acid,  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  in 
oxygen  gas,  its  composition  has  beeft  de- 
termined to  be  27.4  carbon  and  72.6  oxy- 
ffen.  Tennant  illustrated  its  nature  ana- 
fytically,  by  passing  the  vapor  of  phos' 
phorus  over  chalk,  or  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube. 
The  phosphorus  took  oxygen  from  the 
carbonic  acid,  charcoal,  in  the  form  of  a 
Ught,  black  powder,  viras  deposited,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid,  which  was  formed, 
united  with  the  lime. — Carbonic  acid  is  a 
colortess,  inodorous,  elastic  fluid,  wbich 
possesses  all  the  phyncal  properties  of 
the  gases  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  re- 
quires a  pressure  of  96  atmospheres  to 
condense  it  into  a  liquid.  Its  specific 
gravity,  compared  with  common  air,  is 
1.5277.  It  extinsuishes  burning  sub- 
stances of  all  kin&,  and  is  incapable  of 
supporting  the  respiratioo  of  animals,  its 
presence,  even  in  a  moderate  proportion, 
being  soon  fataL  An  animal  cannot  live 
in  air  which  contains  sufficient  carbonic 
acid  for  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle ; 
and  hence  the  practical  rule  of  letting 
down  a  burning  tspet  into  old  wells  or 
pits,  before  any  one  ventures  to  descend. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  inspire  pure 
carbonic  add,  a  violent  spasm  of  the 
glottis  takes  place,  which  prevents  the 
gas  from  enteriog  the  lungs.  If  it  be  so 
much  diluted  with  air,  as  to  admit  of  its 
passing  the  glottis,  it  then  acts  as  a  nar- 
cotic poison  on  the  system.  It  is  this  gas 
which  so  ofien  proves  destructive  to  per- 
sons sleeping  in  a  confined  room  vnth  a 
pan  of  burning  charcoaL  Lime-water 
becomes  turbid  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  carbonic  acid,  from  the  union 
of  the  lime  with  the  gos,  and  the  insolu-* 
ble  nafure  of  the  compound  thus  formed. 
Hence,  lime-water  is  not  only  a  valuable 
test  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but 
is  frequently  used  to  withdraw  it  alto- 
gether from  any  gaseous  mixture  that 
contains  it.  CartK>nic  acid  is  absorbed  by 
water.  Recently-boiled  water  dissolves 
its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  at  the 
common  temperature  and  pressure;  but 
it  will  take  up  much  more  if  the  pressmtr 
be  increased.  Water  and  other  hquid% 
which  have  been  charged  with  caibonic 
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iwski  UBd«r  gnat  pvMmwe,  lose  the  i^resMr 
peit  of  tbe  gas  "wImii  the  pretsore  is  re- 
moved. The  elienreseenoe  which  takes 
plaoe  on  epoDtiig  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer, 
cider,  or  brisk  chainpaigB,  is  owinff  to 
tbe  escape  of  taaibooic  acid  gas.  Water 
which  is  fully  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  sparkles  when  it '»  poured  fit>m 
one  vessel  to  another.  The  solution  has 
an  agreeably  acidutous  taste,  and  ffives  to 
litmus  paper  a  red  stain,  which  is  lost  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  On  the  addition  of 
lime-water  to  t^  a  cloudiness  is  produced, 
which  at  fint  disqipears,  because  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid ;  bat  a  permanent  precipi- 
tate ensues  when  the  free  acid  is  neutral- 
ized by  an  additional  quantity  of  lime- 
water.  The  water  which  contains  car- 
bonic acid  in  solution  is  wholly  deprived 
of  the  gas  by  boiling.  The  agreeable 
pungency  of  beer,  porter  and  ale  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid;  by  the  loss  of  which,  on 
exDosure  to  the  air,  they  become  stale. 
All  kinds  of  spriiiff  and  well-water  con- 
tain carbonic  acid,  which  they  absorb 
from  the  atmomhere,  and  to  which  they 
are  partiv  indebted  for  their  a^^able 
flavor.  Boiled  water  has  an  insipid  taste, 
from  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  always  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, even  at  fbo  summit  of  the  highest 
mountains.  Its  origin  is  obvious.  Be- 
sides being  formed  abundantly  by  the 
combustion  of  all  substances  which  con- 
tain carbon,  the  respiration  of  animals  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  it,  as  may  be  proved 
by  breathing  a  few  minutes  into  lime- 
water.  It  is  abo  generated  in  all  the 
spontaneous  changes,  to  which  dead  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  mattera  are  subject. 
The  caibonic  acid  proceeding  ftom  such 
sources  is  commonly  diffused  equably 
through  the  air;  but,  when  any  of  these 
proccapco  occur  in  low,  confined  situa- 
tions, as  in  the  galleries  of  mines  or  in 
wells,  the  gas  is  then  apt  to  accumulate 
there,  and  jform  an  atmosphere  called 
chokt  damp,  which  proves  &tal  to  any 
animab  that  are  placed  in  it  Thke  ac- 
cumuktions  take  place  only  whera  there 
is  some  kwjal  origin  for  the  carbonic  acid ; 
for  example,  when  it  is  generated  by  fer- 
mentative processes  going  on  at  tbe  sur- 
fiice  of  the  ground,  or  when  it  issues 
directly  from  the  earth,  as  happens  at  the 
frotto  del  Cane,  in  Italy,  and  at  Pyrmont, 
m  Weatphaha.— Though  carbonic  acid  is 
the  product  of  many  namral  operations, 
BO  inerease  of  ili  quantity  in  the  atmos- 
P^3^n  is  dflcovenJue.    Such  an  increase 


appean  to  be  pnvenied  lyy  ^  procen  of 
vegetation.  Growing  piuies  pnriijr  the 
air  by  withdravring  caitionic  acid,  and 
vielding  an  equal  volume  of  pure  oxygen 
m  return ;  but  whether  a  iiiu  compensa- 
tion for  the  deterioration  of  the  air  by 
respiration  is  produced  in  this  viray,  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  satis&ctorily  determined. 
— Carbonic  acid  abounds  in  mineral 
sprinss,  such  as  those  of  Tunbridgc, 
XJarlsbad  and  Saratoga.  In  comlnnation 
with  lime,  it  forms  extensive  masses  of 
rook,  which  occur  in  all  countries,  and  in 
every  formation.  It  unites  vrith  alkaline 
subMances,  and  the  salts  so  produced  are 
called  carliofiaUs.  Its  acid  propeities  are 
feeble,  so  that  it  is  unable  m  neutralize 
completely  the  alkaline  properties  of  pot- 
ash, soda  and  lilbia.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, all  the  carbonates,  without  exception, 
are  decomposed  by  die  muriatic  and  aH 
tbe  stronger  acids;  tfie  caibonic  acid  is 
displaced,  and  escapes  in  tfie  form  of  gas. 
— Another  gaseous  compound  of  carbon 
vrith  oxygen,  called  ectnonic  oxyde^  exists, 
pr  may  be  obtained  by  heating  powdered 
chalk,  or  any  caibonate  which  can  bear  a 
red  heat  without  decomposition,  with  iron 
filings  in  a  gun-barrel.  It  is  evolved  to- 
pether  with  carbonic  acid  ga%  Cnm  which 
It  may  be  freed  by  agitating  the  mixed 
gases  with  lime-water,  when  the  carbonic 
ackl  is  absorbed,  and  the  gas  in  question 
is  left  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  colorles 
and  insipid.  Lime-water  does  not  absorb 
it,  nor  is  its  transparency  aflected  by  it 
When  a  lighted  taper  is  introduced  halo  a 
jar  of  carbonic  oxyde,  it  takes  fire,  and 
bums  calmly  at  its  surfrice  with  a  lam- 
bent, blue  flame.  It  is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting respiration.  A  mixture  of  100 
measures  of  carbonic  oxyde,  and  radier 
more  than  50  of  oxygen,  on  being  ex- 
ploded in  Voha's  eudiometer  by  electrici- 
ty, disappear,  and  100  measures  of  car- 
bonic add  gas  occupy  their  place ;  from 
which  the  exact  composition  of  carfaonic 
oxyde  is  easily  deduced.  For  carbonic 
acid  contains  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen; 
and,  siDce  100  measures  of  carbonic  ox- 
yde, with  50  of  oxypen,  form  100  meafluros 
of  carbonic  acid,  it  follows  that  100  of 
carbonic  oxyde  are  composed  of  50  of 
oxygen,  united  with  precisely  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  as  is  contained  in  100 
measures  of  carbonic  acid.  Coriseqoendy, 
the  composition  of  carbonic  acid  being, 

Vapor  of  carbon,  100 
Oxygen  gas,.  ^.100 

100  caftaiic  acid  gas^ 
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Carbon, 6 

Oxygen,.  ....  .16 

22  carbonic  acid, 
that  of  carbonic  oxyde  must  be, 
Byvobam, 
Vapor  of  carbon,  100 
Oxygen  gas,  .  .  .  50 

100  carbonic  ozyde  gas, 
By  xoeighty 

Caribon,    6 

Oxygen, .^ 

14  caibonic  oxyde. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  0.9721.--The 
process  for  generating  carbonic  oxyde 
will  now  be  intdli^ble.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  method  is  to  bring  carbonic 
acid,  at  a  red  heat,  in  contact  with  some 
substance  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  by 
igniting  chalk,  or  any  of  the  carbonates, 
with  half  its  weight  of  iron  filincs,  or  of 
charcoal  The  carbonate  is  reduced  to 
its  caustic  state,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is 
converted  into  carbonic  oxyde  by  yielding 
oxygen  to  the  iron  or  the  charcoal. 
When  the  first  is  used,  an  oxyde  of  iron 
is  the  product;  when  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed, the  charcoal  itself  is  converted 
into  carbonic  oxyde. 

Ca&bonari  (ccUitTB) ;  the  name  of  a 
large  political  secret  aociew  in  Italy. 
According  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Secret 
Societies  of  the  South  of  Italy,  particu- 
larly the  Carbonari,  translated  from  the 
Original  Manuscript  (London,  1821),  it 
emerged  from  its  former  obscurity  in 
1818.  It  has  published  instructions,  cate- 
chisms of  the  different  degrees,  statutes, 
rituals,  and  so  on,  which  give,  however, 
only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject,  without 
entering  into  the  secret  motives  of  the 
leaders,  and  the  real  spirit  of  the  whole 
society.  They  have  a  tradition,  that  they 
were  founded  by  Francis  I  of  France,  on 
which  account  they  drink  t»  his  memory 
at  their  festivals.  It  is  evidently  going 
too  far  to  associate  them  with  the  dis- 
turbances among  the  German  peasantry 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  eentury,  or 
to  look  for  their  origin  in  the  oppressive 
forest  laws  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land. If^  however,  as  their  antiquity  is  not 
to  be  disputed,  they  could  be  proved  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  Waldenses,  their  re- 
ligious chaitu;ter,  which  aims  at  evangeli- 
cal purity  and  a  rejection  of  traditions, 
would  be  beat  accounted  for.  According 
to  Botta's  HisUnrt  (PBalit^  the  republicans 
fled,  under  the  reign  of  Joachim  (Murat), 


to  the  recesses  of  Ae  Abruzzi,  inspired 
with  an  equal  hatred  of  the  French  and 
of  Ferdinand.  They  formed  a  secret 
confederacv,  and  called  themselves  eoUiers, 
Their  chiel^  Capobianco,  possessed  great 
talents  as  an  orator.  The  war  cry — 
**  Revenge  for  the  land  crushed  by  the 
wolf  i" — revealed  the  objects  of  the  soci- 
ety. Ferdinand  and  Carohne  endeavored 
to  obtain  theur  assistance  against  the 
French.  Prince  Molitemi  hiiMelf^  a  re- 
publican at  heart,  was  sent  to  them  for  this 
purpose.  Count  Orlofi^  in  his  work  on 
hfaples,  ascribes  the  foundation  or  revival 
of  the  Carbonari  to  queen  Caroline  of 
Naples :  othen  assert  that  Maghella,  the 
former  minister  of  police,  gave  this  soci- 
ety its  present  importance.  Maghella,  a 
native  Genoese,  was  made  minister  of 

Eolice  in  the  time  of  the  Ligiirian  repob- 
c,  and,  afier  it  was  united  with  France, 
director  of  the  tobacco  monopolv.  When 
Murat  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples,  he 
employed  him  in  the  department  of  po- 
lice, and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  ap- 
pointed him  minister.  All  his  e&xfs 
were  directed  to  the  union  an^  indepen- 
dence of  Italy.;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he 
made  use  of  the  society  of  the  Carbonaria^ 
which  he  reformed  and  extended.  In 
1812,  he  urged  Ms  sovereign  to  moke 
himself  independent  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  liberty  and  inde- 

Eendence  in  Ital^.  Murat  was  sopperted 
y  the  Caibonan  (who  desired  a  consti- 
tution) only  during  th^  short  intervals  in 
which  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  ast 
according  to  these  suggestions.  In  the 
sequel,  he  informed  his  brother-in4aw» 
Napoleon,  of  the  designs  of  Maghella,  and 
delivered  him,  as  a  native  Genoese,  to 
France,  where  he  lived,  for  some  time^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  police. 
In  1815,  he  returned  to  Ita1y>and  exerted 
his  influence  chiefljr  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  then  occumed  bv  Murat  After 
the  expulsion  of  Murat  by  the  Austrian 
armies,  he  was  first  carried  to  a  Hunga- 
rian fortress,  afterwaids  delivered  to  the 
kmg  of  Sardinia,  imprisoned  for  a  year 
in  Fenestrelles,  and  then  set  at  liberty. 
The  ritual  of  the  Carbonari  is  taken  from 
the  colliery.  Clearing  the  wood  of  wolves 
(opposition  to  tyranny)  is  the  basis  of  their 
symbols.  By  this,  they  are  said  to  have 
meant,  at  first,  only  deliverance  from  for- 
eign dominion ;  but,  in  later  tiroes,  demo- 
cratical  and  antimonarchical  principles 
have  sprunff  up,  which  were  probably 
discussed  chiefly  among  the  higher  de^ 
grees  of  the  order.  They  call  one  another 
goodcousifu.    Those  of  the  aeconddegw^ 
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are  called  PyfOumcfnoM^  and  the  oafh  of 
admission  is,  «<  Hatred  to  all  tyrants!"  Of 
the  third  degree,  whose  existence  cannot 
be  doubted,  little  is  known.  There  are 
even  traces  of  a  fbuith  degree.  A  gen- 
eral nnioB  of  the  order  under  a  common 
head  seems  not  to  have  been  effected. 
The  separate  societies  in  the  small  towns 
entered  into  a  connexion  with  each  other ; 
but  this  union  extended  no  ftrther  than  the 
province.  The  place  of  assembly  is  call- 
ed the  hut  {Jbaraeca) :  the  exterior  parts  are 
called  the  ^Mo^;  the  interior  of  the  hut  is 
called  the  coUiet3r(v«ni^).  The  confedera- 
tion of  all  the  huts  of  the  province  is  called 
the  replete,  generally  bearing  the  ancient 
name  of  the  province ;  for  instance,  the 
rtjnMifi  of  West  LueamOj  in  Prine^aio 
(Aim,  which  consisted  of  18S  huts,  and 
had  its  seat  at  Balemo ;  the  Eoii  Ijuear 
rdan  refnMi9^  in  the  province  of  Basilica- 
ta,  chief  seat  at  Potenza ;  tiie  rqjyhUcs  of 
ISrpinM,  JOoiOMC,  &c.  The  chief  huts 
(aUaveniUta)  at  Nifties  and  at  Salerno 
eadeayoted  to  e Act  a  generd  union  of 
the  Older,  at  least  fbr  the  kingdom ;  but 
the  attempt  appears  to  have  b^n  unsuc- 
cessful. To  what  degree,  however,  the 
feelinf^  of  the  nation  were  prepared  for 
the  ol^ect,  appeare  fix>m  the  tact,  that  the 
order,  soon  after  Its  fodndation,  contained 
fiom  34,000  to  30,000  membere,  and  in- 
creased s»  rapidly,  that  it  spread  through 
all  Italy.  In  1^90,  in  tlie  month  of  March 
akme,  about  650,000  new  members  are 
said  to  have  been  admitted.  Whole  cities 
joined  it;  the  Utile  town  Lanciano,  in 
AbruzEO  Citra,  in  March,  1814,  contained 
IdOB^utned  memben  of  the  order.  The 
terms  of  admission  could  not,  of  course, 
have  been  difficult ;  even  notorious  rob- 
bera  became  Carbonari  ;  and  the  asser- 
tion, that  their  admission  effected  an  im- 
mediate reformation  of  their  life,  will  not 
meet  with  much  credit  The  clergy,  and 
the  military,  in  particular,  seem  to  have 
thronged  fer  admission.  The  religious 
character  of  the  order  appears  from  its 
statutes:  **  Eveiy  caHxmaro  has  the  natu- 
ral and  inalienable  right  to  wcmhip  the 
Almighty  according  to  his  own  opinions 
and  the  dictates  of  bis  conscience :"  and 
this  spirit  shows  most  deariv  the  impor- 
tance of  the  order ;  ibr  it  is  me  more  dif- 
flcidt  to  be  suppressed  than  the  politicid 
spirit,  and  indicates  a  more  univenal  and 
profound  exdtement  The  Carisonari 
seem  to  have  borrewed  many  forms  from 
the  freemasons,  but  did  not,  probab^, 
originate  from  them.  Even  in  Italy,  free- 
RMsonnr  is  considered  distinct,  fiesides 
the  Carbonari,  several  other  seeret  socie- 


ties have  been  formed — the  Bunmean 
Patriots;  the  JRefoIufe  (iOecui),  at  wboae 
head  was  a  famous  robber,  Giro  Annichi- 
arico  (formerly  a  clergyman),  who,  in 
1817,  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed 
by  general  Church.  With  him  his  troop, 
consisting  of  a  few  members,  was  extin- 
guished. (On  the  tendency  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Carbonari,  during  the 
ragn  of  Napoleon,  see  Hermes^  xix.) 
Af&r  the  suppression  of  the  N»politau 
and  Piedmontese  revolution,  in  1^1,  the 
Carbonari,  throughout  Italy,  were  declared 
guilty  of  hiffh  treason,  and  punished  as 
such  by  the  Taws.  Some  interesting  fects 
concerning  them  are  contained  in  De 
Wit's  Fragments  from  my  Life  and 
Time  (Brunswick,  1827) ;  but  the  book 
is  such  a  mixture  of  presumptian  and 
exaggeration,  that  it  is  of  little  value  to 
any  reader  who  is  not  sufficientlj  ac- 
quainted with  the  political  afiairs  of  that 
time  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true. 
The  Carbonari  have  added  one  more  to 
the  attempts  of  Italy  to  realize  a  wish  as 
oU  as  its  misfortunes ;  that  is,  to  attain 
deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to 
become  united  under  one  government 
There  has  not  existed  one  Italian  of  tal- 
ent, from  Dante,  who  called  his  country 
di  doim^  oMto  (mansion  of  pain),  down 
to  the  latest  times,  poet  or  potitician,  who 
has  not  lamented  the  divided  state  of  fab 
country,  and  subscribed  the  sentiment  of 
Petrarca,  Ratia  fmd,  htneki  tia  mdomo, 

&C. 

CAftBOific  Acid.    (See  CarhonJ) 

CAftBONic  OxTDB.    (See  Cmhon.) 

CARBuncLE.    (See  Gomef.) 

Cabbunclb,  in  surgeiy;  a  roundish, 
hard,  fivid  and  painful  tumor,  quickly 
tending  to  mortification,  and  (iHien  it  is 
malignant)  connected  with  extreme  de- 
bility of  the  constitution.  When  this 
complaint  is  svmptomatic  of  the  pbgue,  a 
pestuential  bubo  usually  attends  it,  (See 
Plague.)  The  carbuncle  is  sealed  deeply, 
in  parts  nrotided  with  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  therefore  does  not  soon  dis- 
cover its  whole  dimensions,  nor  tibe  ill 
digested  matter  it  contains. 

Carcass  (in  French,  carcMwV  in  mili- 
tary language;  an  iron  case  fined  with 
combustible  materials,  which  is  dtsdbaii^ 
from  a  mortar,  like  a  bomb.  There  were 
formerly  two  kinds,  oblong  and  round 
one^  but  they  are  now  out  of  use* — ^In 
arehitecture,  carcass  agnifies  the  timber- 
work  of  a  house,  before  it  is  either  lathed 
or  plastered. 

Carcinoka.    (See  Cancer,) 

Card.     Playing-cards   are,   probably. 
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aa  joveatioa  of  the  £ut,  m  apP^wt 
fibom  the  name  which  cards  arigmallj 
bore  inr  Italy  (naSbi),  and  still  bear  in 
Spain  and  Fortugal'(wi^pe«),  which  word» 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  sijcnifiesiiNnfui- 
fibn  or  ongnottieaium.  If  it  could  be 
proved  tnat  the  Gipsies  first  made  cards 
known  in  Asia  and  Afirica,  this  supposi- 
tion would  be  placed  beyond  doubt.  It 
is  asserted,  that  the  Arabs  or  Saracens 
learned  the  use  of  cards  from  the  Gifieies, 
and  spread  the  use  of  them  in  Europe, 
The  course  that  card-playinff  took,  in  its 
diffusion  through  Europe,  miowb  that  it 
must  have  come  from  the  East,  for  it  was 
found  in  the  eastern  and  southern  coun- 
tries before  it  was  in  the  westeni.  The 
historical  traces  of  the  use  of  cards  are 
found  earliest  in  Italy,  then  in  Germa- 
ny, France  and  Spain.  The  fiist  cards 
were  painted,  and  the  Italian  cards  of 
1299  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  80« 
The  art  of  printing  cards  was  discovered 
by  the  Germans,  between  1350  and  1960. 
'the  Germans  have,  moreover,  made  ma- 
ny changes  in  cards,  both  in  the  figures 
and  the  names.  The  lafaknechiispitly  which 
is  regarded  as  the  first  German  came  with 
cards,  is  a  Grerman  invention.  Of  this  game 
we  find  an  imitation  in  France,  in  1392; 
under  the  name  oflanaqueTid^  which  con- 
turned  to  be  played  there  till  the  time  of 
Moli^re  and  Regnard,  and,  perhaps^  still 
longer.  The  fir^  certain  trace  of  card- 
plaviiw  in  France  occuisin  the  year  1361, 
and  Cnarles  VI  is  said  to  have  amused 
himself  with  it  during  his  uckness,  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  centuiy.  The  modem 
French  figures  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented in  Fiance  between  1430  and  1461. 
It  has  been  said  that  cards  were  known  in 
Spain  as  early  as  1332,  but  this  opinion  is 
supported  by  no  evidence.  The  earliest 
indication  of  card-playing  in  Spain  is  its 
prohibition  by  the  king  of  Castile,  John 
I,  in  1387,  when  it  must,  consequently, 
have  been  very  prevalent  One  of  the 
best  works  on  the  different  games  at  cards 
is  the  well-known  treatise  of  Hoyle.  (For 
the  di^rent  games,  see  the  respective 
articles.) 

Cabdamom,  small  (eardamomwn  mmua ; 
amomum  cardamomtm^  Linnaeus);  a  per- 
ennial plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
Tibe  firuit  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and 
excitant.  Triangular  capsules,  firom  four 
to  ^ye  fines  m  length,  of  a  yeltowish- 
white,  contain  the  seeds,  which  are  of  a 
brown  color,  a  pleasant,  aromatic  smell,  a 
warm,  pem>er-like  taste,  weaker,  howev- 
er, than  that  of  the  various  peppeis.  In 
France,  it  is  much  less  used  than  in  Eng- 


land and  the  U.  Stales.— The  mal  and 
middU  catdanwmB  are  furnishad  by  other 
species  of  omesMim,  as  yet  unobserved 
and  undescribed^  They  may  be  only 
varieties  of  the  preceding.  Their  proper- 
ties are  not  80  eneigetic 

CARDAif,  or  CAiLDAno,  Gcionimo  {HU* 
ronymui  Cardamu).  This  famous  philos- 
opher, physician  and  mathematician  was 
bom  in  1501,  at  Pavia,  and  was  educated, 
from  his  fourth  year,  very  carefully,  in 
the  house  of  his  &ther,  a  physician  and 
lawyer  in  Milan,  distinniished  for  his 
learning  and  integrity.  In  his  20th  year, 
he  went  to  Pavia  to  complete  his  studies; 
and,  after  two  years,  be  began  to  ex- 
plain Euclid.  He  was,  subsequently, 
professor  of  mathematics  md  medicine 
m  Milan,  He  then  returned  to  Pavia, 
again  visited  Milan,  taught,  for  some  time, 
at  Bologna,  and,  meeting  with  some  difiS- 
culties  there,  went  to  Rome.  Here. he 
was  received  into  the  medical  college,  and 
was  allowed  a  pension  by  the  pope.  He 
declined  the  invitati6ns  of  tne  king  of 
Denmark,  on  account  of  the  climate  and 
of  the  religion  of  that  country.  The  lat- 
ter reason  for  his  refiisal  appears  strance 
from  a  man  who  was  accuiBed  of  irrefi- 
gion ;  but  his  biogmpfaera  differ  with  re- 
card  to  his  religious  opinions.  Contra- 
dictory passages  are  cited  firom  his  works, 
which  cannot  surprise  us  in  one  who  was 
lost  in  cabalistic  dreams  and  jparadoxes, 
and  pretended  to  have  a  fikouiiar  dem<Ni 
(d«Bmonfemiiliaria\  fiom  whom  lie  receiv- 
ed warnings,  &c.  All  this  excited  the 
theologians  against  him,  who  attacked  his 
orthodoxy,  and  even  accused  him  .of  athe- 
ism, but  certaiirfy  without  foundation. 
The  truth  is,  that  Cardan  was  supersd- 
tious,  but  his  chimeras  were  in  opposition 
to  the  reigning  superstitions  of  the  age. 
He  believed  so  implicitly  in  astrology, 
that  he  drew  his  own  horoscope  several 
times,  and  ascribed  the  falsehood  of  his 
predictions,  not  to  the  uncertainQr  of  the 
art,  but  to  his  own  ignorance.  His  two 
worics,  De  SuMitaU  and  De  Rerum 
VarUMfiy  contain  the  whole  of  his  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  metaphysicsi  and 
are  curious  as  an  instance  of  a  strange 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly.  Cardan 
wrote,  also,  on  medicine^  Ifis  writing 
on  this  subject,  amid  much  trash,  contam 
some  soimd  ideas.  His  frme  as  a  physi- 
cian was  io  great,  that  the  primate  of 
Scotland)  who  had  been  sick  fwr  10  yean^ 
and  had  consulted  the  jphvsi(»anB  ef  the 
king  of  France  and  or  the  aasperor  of 
Gennanv  without  success^  invited  him  to 
Scotland,  ttod  was  restofedtn  health  by  hie 
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prescriptioiis.  His  highest  ciaiins  to  the 
gFatitude  of  the  learned  rest  on  bis  math- 
ematical discoveries.  Algebra,  which, 
trom  the  time  of  its  origin,  had  been  cul- 
tivated almost  exclusively  in  Italy,  ex- 
cited, at  that  time,  much  rivaliy  among 
the  mathematicians,  who  carefully  kept 
their  discoveries  secret,  in  order  to  tri« 
umph  over  each  other  in  their  public  dis* 
putes.  Cardan,  it  is  said,  was  told  that 
Tartalea  had  discovered  the  solution  of 
eauations  of  the  third  degree,  and  obtain* 
ed  the  secret  from  him  by  stratagem  and 
under  promise  of  silence,  but  published 
Ihe  method,  in  1545^  in  his  Ars  magruu 
A  violent  dispute  arose,  which  cannot 
now  be  decided  with  certainty.  The 
honor  of  |[iving  his  name  to  the  invention 
has  remained  to  him  who  first  made  it 
known,  and  it  is  still  called  the  formula 
of  Cardan,  It  is  universally  believed 
tnat  Cardan  discovered  some  new  cases, 
which  were  not  comprehended  in  the  rule 
of  Tartalea ;  that  he  discovered  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  roots  of  the  higher  equa- 
tions, and,  finally,  the  existence  of  nega- 
tive roots,  the  use  of  which  he  did  not, 
however,  understand.  His  tranquillity 
was  disturbed,  not  only  by  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  but  also  by  his  own  extrava- 
francies,  which  are  related  in  his  work 
Dt  Vita  vropria^  no  doubt  with  much 
exaggeration.  Thev  are  exposed  with  so 
much  fifanknesB,  that  those  who  have 
judged  him  with  indulgence  have  been 
obliged  to  suppose  him  subject  to  fits  of 
insanity.  He  died,  probably,  in  1576,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  by  voluntary 
starvauon,  that  he  might  not  survive  the 
year  in  whioh  he  had  predicted  that  his 
death  would  occur.  All  his  works,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  50,  are  contain- 
ed in  Xht  edition  of  Lyons,  1663,  in  10 
vols.,  fol. 

Cakdinal  ;  a  clergyman  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  who  has  a  right  to  a  vote  in 
the  choice  of  the  pope.  The  cardinals 
are  next  in  dignity  to  the  pope,  enioy  the 
rank  of  princes,  and,  since  1631,  have 
borne  the  title  of  eiinnefice.  The  origin 
of  the  dignity  of  cardinals  is  uncertain. 
The  name  is  derived  from  cortKnoIu  (dis- 
tinguished.) The  same  name  was  given, 
under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  to  the 
highest  civil  officen  in  the  state.  Till  the 
11th  century,  the  title  of  cardmal  was 
common  to  all  clergymen  who  actuaUy 
officiated  in  anj  church.  From  this  time 
the  popes,  having  grown  powerful,  form- 
ed a  collefpe,  a  secret  council  of  ecclesias- 
tics of  high  rank,  to  whom,  alone,  the 
title  of  cardimiA  was  soon  reserved,  by 


way  of  eminence ;  and,  under  Alexander 
III,  in  1160,  they  obtained  the  exclnsnre 
right  of  choosing  the  pope,  with  much 
opposition,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
other  Roman  cler^,  and  much  scandal. 
Innocent  IV  (12S---1254)  gave  them  a 
rank  above  the  bishops,  toffemer  vrith  the 
r^  hat,  and  Bonifiice  VIII  asngned  to 
them  th^  princely  mantle.  Urban  VIII 
cave  them  the  title  eminence^  instead  ofH- 
ttutristimi^  which  they  had  enjoyed  till 
then.  With  the  pope,  they  form  the  sa- 
cred college,  and  are  divided  into  three 
ranks — 14  cardinal-deacous,  50  cardinal- 
priests,  and  6  cardinal-bishops,  who  take 
their  names  from  the  ancient  bishoprics 
Ostia  (to  which  is  added  that  of  St.  Ru- 
fin),  Porto,  Sabina,  Palestrina,  Frascati, 
and  Alba.  In  1526,  their  number  was 
Aced  at  70  by  Sixtus  V ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  this  number  should 
be  always  full,  and,  in  modem  times,  it 
has  generally  not  been  so.  The  number 
of  bishops  only  is  always  complete.  The 
choice  of  the  cardinals  depends  solely  on 
the  pope.  He  causes  the  names  of  those 
appointed  to  be  read  in  the  consistorv, 
with  the  formuk  **  fhOres  habdnHtT  ( Ve 
shall  receive  as  brethren,  &c.).  Tiie  red 
cardinal's  hat  is  sent  to  those  elected,  to 
inlfbrm  them  of  their  election.  Their 
dress  consists  of  .a  surplice,  with  a  sh(»t 
puiple  mantle,  and  a  small  cap,  over 
which  they  wear  a  hat,  with  silk  strings 
and  tassels  at  the  end.  The  color  is  either 
red  or  violet.  The  prerogatives  of  cardi- 
nals^ in  different  countries,  are  diflerent 
(For  those  which  they  enjoy  in  France, 
see  the  article  Cardinal  in  the  DiMtn- 
noire  dt  ThedogU^  Toulouse,  1817.)  The 
king  of  France  gives  a  cardinal  the  title 
of  counn.  A  cardinal,  sent  to  a  prince  in 
a  diplomatic  character  fh>m  the  pope,  is 
called  l^atus  a  laUrt  or  dt  kifart,  A 
province,  the  governor  of  which  is  a  car- 
dinal, takes  the  title  of  a  U^ation,  The 
income  of  the  cardinals  is,  at  present,  not 
large,  and,  compared  to  that  of  some  of 
the  rich  clergy  in  England,  is  smalL  The 
importance  and  authority  of  the  cardinals 
has,  of  course,  sunk  very  much  in  mod* 
em  times,  like  those  of  the  other  dignita- 
ries of  the  Catholic  church,  the  pope 
himself  included.  Formeriy,  they  pre- 
ceded the  princes  of  the  blood,  sat  at  the 
right  of  kings,  on  or  near  the  throne,  and 
were  considered  equal  to  kings  in  rank. 
(F<Mr  the  manner  in  which  th^y  choose 
thepope,  see  Condavt,) 

Cardinal  Points  ;  the  four  intersec- 
tions of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian 
and  the  prime  vertical  curcle.    They  co- 
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iDcide  with  the  four  cardinal  regMHis  of 
the  heavenfli  and  are,  of  course,  90°  dia- 
tant  firom  each  other.  The  iirtermediate 
points  are  called  ccUaUral  pointg* 

Cardinal  Virtues,  or  jninctpal  tnr- 
tues^  ID  morals ;  a  name  applied  to  those 
virtues  to  wlvch  all  the  rest  are  subordi- 
nate, or  which  coinprehend  all  the  othen. 
The  distribution  of  the  virtues,  vrbicb  lies 
at  tiie  foundation  of  this  notion,  had  its 
origin  in  the  old  Grecian  philosophy;  and 
the  same  number  b  found  here  as  in  the 
elements  of  nature.  These  principal  vir- 
tues, OS  enumerated  by  Plato,  are,  pru- 
dence, temperance,  fortitude  and  justice. 
The  three  first  seem  to  relate  to  the  duties 
of  man  towards  himself,  and  to  corre- 
spond with  the  triple  division  of  tlie  soul 
into  the  intellectual,  the  irrational  (the 
seat  of  the  sensual  desires),  and  the  seat 
of  the  affections,  which  connects  the  two 
first.  Justice  either  relates  to  our  duties 
to  others  (God  and  men),  or  is  the  union 
of  the  three  first  virtues.  This  division 
appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  old  Pythag- 
oreans. Aristotle  divided  them  sail  fur- 
ther. The  Stoics,  too,  made  the  same 
division  in  their  system  of  morals,  and 
Cicero  introduced  it  into  his  Offices.  Plo- 
tinus  and  many  New-Platonists  divide  the 
virtues  into  four  classes— civil  or  political, 
philosophical  or  purifying,  religious,  and, 
lastly,  oivine  or  pattern  virtues ;  a  divis- 
ion coinciding  with  the  rest  of  his  philo- 
sophical views.  The  influence  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers  has  made  the  preced- 
ing cardinal  virtues  also  a  part  of  the 
Christian  code.  Some  add  to  them  the 
three  ChrisHan  virtues^  so  called — ^faith, 
charity  and  hope — and  call  the  former 
pkUosopkicaL  The  imagination  of  artists 
nas  represented  the  cardinal  virtues  under 
sensible  images.  In  modem  times,  this 
division  is  resarded  as  useless  in  treating 
of  ethics;  an^  in  order  to  judge  of  it  cor- 
rectly, we  must  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
idea  which  the  ancients  attached  to  the 
words  Jpcr«r  and  tfirtus  (virtue). 

Carping  ;  a  preparation  of  wool,  cot- 
ton, hair  or  flax,  by  pessinff  it  between 
the  iron  points,  or  teeth,  of  two  instru- 
ments, called  C€urdsy  to  comb,  disentanffle 
and  arrange  the  hairs  or  fibres  thereof  km: 
spinning,  &c.  Before  the  wool  is  carded, 
it  is  smeared  with  oil,'  whereof  one  fourth 
of  the  weight  of  the  wool  is  required  for 
wool  destined  for  the  woof  of  stuf&,  and 
one  eighth  for  that  of  the  warp. 

CARBENiiie  (in  French,  /aire  dbaUre, 

coroner) ;  heaving  the  vessel  down  on  one 

side,  by  applying  a  strong  purchase  to  the 

masts,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  cleansed 
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fiKira  any  filth  which  adheres  fo  k  hy 
hreaiamg,^Ahaif  cm-em  talras  plae^  ^ifbm 
it  is  not  possible  to  come  at  the  bottom  pf 
the  ship ;  so  that  only  half  of  it  eaw  be  ea- 


Carkw,  Thomas,  an  En^ishpoet,  mm^ 
posed  to  have  been  bom  in  15w,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Corpus  Christl  college^  Oxford. 
Cultivatifig  polite  literatufe  in  the  midst 
of  a  life  of  affluence  and.gayety,  he  was 
the  subject  of  much  eulogy  to  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Davenant,  and  other  vmters  of  the 
period.  He  seems  to  have  died  in  1639, 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  exhibited  the 
not  unusual  transformation  of  the  eourtly 
and  libertine  fine  gentleman  into  the  re- 
pentant  devotee.  Carew  is  coupled  with 
Waller,  as  one  of  the  improvers  of  Eng- 
lish versification.  It  does  not  ^pear  that 
ai^  edition  of  his  poems  was  publisbed 
during  his  lifo-time;  but  Oldys,  in  his 
notes  on  Langbaine,  asserts  that  his  son- 
nets were  in  more  request  than  those  of 
any  poet  of  his  time.  The  first  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  wasprinted  in  1640, 
12mo.;  the  fast,  in  1772.  His  elegant 
masque  of  Qdum  BrUanmcwn  was  print- 
ed, both  in  the  early  editions  and  sepa- 
rately, in  1651,  and  the  whole  are  now 
included  in  Chalmera's  British  Poets.  Ca- 
rew was  much  studied  by  Pope;  and  doc- 
tor Percy  also  assisted  to  restore  him  to 
a  poition  of  the  fiivor  with  which  he  has 
lately  beearegarded.  Specimens  both  of 
the  sublime  and  tlie  patlietic  may  be 
found  m  his  works ;  the  former  in  his  ad- 
mirable masque,  and  the  latter  in  his  epi- 
taph on  lady  Mary  Villiers. 

Caroillit£8  ;  a  name  of  the  sect  mpre 
generally  known  under  the  denominsdon 
of  Cammmiana,    (q.  v.) 

Cariaco  ;  a  seaport  town  in  Cf^ombia, 
in  the  province  of  Cuman4 ;  Iqa,  63°  39^ 
W. ;  lat.  10°  3(y  N. ;  population,  6500.  It 
is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  Cari- 
aco, near  the  mouth  of  a  rirer  of  the  same 
name,  on  a  large  plain,  coirered  with  plant- 
ations. The  climate  is  very  hot,  the  air 
damp  and  unhealthy.  Its  trade  is  in  cot- 
ton and  sugar.  Th'e  gulf  of  Cariaco  is  68 
miles  long,  and  35  broad,  firom  80  to  100 
&thoma^P)  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  the  waters  quiet. 

Cariati,  prince,  a  Neapolitan  diploma- 
tist, of  the  ancient  &mily  Fuscaldo,  served 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Joachim 
Murat,  in  the  marine  and  in  the  army,  in 
the  latter  as  field-marshal.  In  March, 
1815,  together  with  the  duke  of  Campo- 
Chiaro,  he  negotiated,  at  the  conness  of 
Vienna,  the  adEUowledgment  of  Joachim 
Murat  as  king  of  Naples.     Ferdinand 
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allowed  tlie  prince  to  retain  the  rank  of  a 
field-marshal,  and,  in  1890,  the  ^vem- 
ment  intrusted  him,  under  the  direction 
of  general  Nugent,  minister  of  war,  with 
the  conunand  of  the  troops  sent  against 
the  rebeb  in  the  province  of  Avellino ; 
but  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  now 
commissioned  to  declare  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  at  Lajrbach,  the  king's  accept- 
ance  of  the  Spanish  constitution ;  but  he 
was  refused  an  audience.  He  then  left 
his  native  country  for  England,  where  he 
has  since  lived. 

Cariatides.  (See  Caryatides,  also 
jfre^bt^ectore,  volume  1,  page  340,  near 
the  bottom.) 

Caribbean  Sea  ;  that  part  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  which  is  bounded  N.  by  the  isl- 
ands of  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  Porto  Ri- 
co, and  the  Virgin  islands,  £.  by  the  Ca- 
ribbean islands,  S.  by  C<4ombia,  and  W. 
by  Guatimala. 

Caribbee  Islands;  the  West  India 
idands,  so  called,  which  lie  in  a  line  from 
Anguilla  N.  to  Tobago  S.,  and  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  sea  called  Coerifr- 
bean  ho.  The  name  has  been  loosely 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  West  India 
islands,  but  is  more  particulariy  understood 
of  that  archipekifN)  which  ues  between 
the  58th  and  €3d^  W.  Ion.,  and  the 
11th  and  19th^  N.  lat.  The  principal  are 
St  Christopher's,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  Mariegalante,  called  Leeward 
isUmda  (q.  v.) ;  Dominica,  Martinico,  Sl  Lu- 
cia, St.  Vincent's,  called  Windward  islands 
(q.  V.) ;  Grenada,  Tobago,  Bartiadoes,  &c 

Caribbee  or  St.  Lucia  Bark.  Under 
the  general  denomination  of  cinekona^ 
aevval  baiks  have  been  comprehended 
whic>  are  not  the  products  of  the  real 
cinchona  (q.  v.j,  and  which,  in  fact,  nei- 
ther comain  cmchonia  nor  (^uinia,  and 
cannot,  consequently,  be  substituted  as  a 
febrifuge  for  the  true  species  of  cinchona. 
One  of  the  pdncipal  substitutes  of  this 
kind  is  the  Caribbee  or  St.  Lucia  baric, 
which  is  procured  from  the  exostema  Ca- 
ribaa  (Persoon),  a  tree  growing  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  bark  is  in  convex 
fragments,  covered  with  a  yellow  epider- 
mis, commonly  thin,  but  aometimes  hard 
and  spongy,  with  deep  fissinres,  of  a  yel- 
low, red  or  brown  tint  internally,  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  ofiering  here  and  there 
small,  shining  and  crystalline  points,  of  a 
very  bitter  taste,  and  very  faint  smell. 

Oaribbees  ;  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Caribbee  islands  (q.  v.),  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  domestic  broils,  emigrated 
from  North  America,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Florida,  to  these  islands,  and  to  G[uia- 


na,  in  South  America,  where  they  live 
independent,  and  have  been  joined  by 
many  runaway  Negroes.  They  often 
enj[age  in  wars  against  the  European  col- 
onists. They  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
pelled from  the  islands  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. On  St.  Vincent,  ther -'.  are  only  100, 
and  on  Dominica,  only  30  families  of  red 
Caribbees.  They  aie  of  an  olive-broivii 
color,  but  they  paint  themselves  witli 
amotto,  as  a  defence  against  inseolB. 
On  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  there  are 
black  Caribbees,  sprung  from  the  inter- 
course of  black  shives  and  Caribbean  wo- 
men. Their  number  amounts  to  2000  &m- 
ilies.  They  are  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
English,  they  maintain  the  independence 
of  their  quarter  of  the  island.  The  red 
Caribbees  are  disdnguished  for  their  activ- 
ity and  courage.  They  inhabit  villages, 
governed  by  an  elective  chief,  whom  the 
Europeans  call  cc^towi.  They  assCToble 
for  battle  at  the  sound  of  a  conch.  Next 
to  the  Patagonians,  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  robust  nation  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  They  devour  the  fledi  of 
their  enemies  with  great  voracity.  Their 
language,  one  of  the  most  sonorous,  and 
one  of  the  softest  in  the  worid,  contains 
neariy  30  dialects. 
Caribs.  (See  the  preceding  article.) 
Caricature  (from  the  Italiui  earicare, 
to  load,  to  overcnarge ;  charger,  with  the 
French).  A  caricature  is  therefore  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  the  qualities 
and  peculiarities  of  an  object ;  but  in  such 
a  way  that  the  likeness  is  preserved,  or 
even  made  more  striking.  The  efiect  of 
such  a  representation  need  not  be  always 
ridiculous ;  it  may  also  be  terrible.  Ben 
David  says,  *'  A  child  of  the  usual  size, 
with  the  head'  and  arms  of  a  giant,  is  a 
horrid  caricature,  whilst  a  large  man,  with 
a  diminutive  nose,  with  a  little  mouth,  and 
a  small  voice,  is  a  ridiculous  one."  Con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  fine  arts^  ex- 
ternal deformities,  which  do  not  spring 
iirom  the  friult  of  the  persons  afflicted,  and 
therefore  excite  compassion  rather  than 
disgust,  can  never  be  the  proper  subjects 
of  caricature ;  for,  besides  that  the  inond 
sense  is  offended,  the  arts  are  not  permit- 
ted to  idealize  defcmmities,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  imbodying  and  representing 
character.  Such  corporeal  disfigurements, 
however,  as  arise  from  moral  defectJB,and 
all  disagreeable  peculiarities  of  manner 
and  appearance  which  spring  from  the 
same  cause,  are  fiur  subjects  of  caricature. 
These  caricatures  ^u«  to  be  considered  as 
poetical  representations  of  moral  and  in- 
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teUectual  deformities,  of  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  individuals,  or  of  whole  classes, 
sects,  &c;  as  drunatic  pictures,  which  ac- 
quire interest  from  the  moral  views  with 
which  they  are  composed  by  the  painter, 
and  understood  by  the  spectator.  With 
this  object,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  drawn 
his  caricatures.  He  represents  the  quar- 
relsome, the  peevish,  the  brag^ait,  the 
slothful,  the  bloated  glutton,  the  dissipated 
rske,  the  awkward  clown,  the  laughing 
fool,  &c.,  all  with  fidelity,  but  with  exag- 
geration. Caricatures  may  be  tragic  or 
comic.  To  the  former  belong  illustrations 
of  moral  depravity ;  to  the  latter,  those  of 
intellectual  deficiencies,  arising  from  self- 
neglecL  They  were  in  use  even  among 
the  ancients,  who  had  among  their  masks 
a  number  of  caricatures.  Hogarth  (q.  v.) 
is  an  unrivalled  master  of  caricature.  Le- 
oaartlo  da  Vinci,  Annibale  Caracci,  Ghez- 
zi,  Callot  and  Ramberg  (q.  v.)  were  also 
distinguished  in  this  branch  or  art  The 
poUtiud  caricatures  of  the  English  are  of 
a  striking  and  peculiar  kind,  oflen  exhib- 
iting a  greater  sensibility  for  political  Ub- 
erty  than  for  dignity  and  oeauty,  but 
aboundinff  in  wit  and  bold  humor.  Gil- 
ray  and  Bunbuiy  may  be  considered  as 
the  chief  masters  m  this  kind  of  caricature. 
The  French  caricatures  are  rather  exag- 
gerated representations  of  life  than  satiri- 
cal ideals.  The  Italians  have  too  strong  a 
sense  for  the  beautiftil  to  relish  caricatures, 
and  the  Germans  are  too  grave  to  excel  in 
these  sportive  productions.  Grose,  in 
London  (1788),  published  rules  for  the 
drawing  of  caricatures,  with  an  essay  on 
comic  paintinf;  and  Malcolm,  a  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Caricaturing,  with 
Graphic  Illustrations  (London,  181  §,  4to). 
Carionano,  Charles  Amadeus  Albert, 
prince  of  Savoy,  was  bom  Dec.  28, 1798, 
and,  in  1817,  married  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  of 
Tuscany,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of 
Sardinia,  as  the  kin^,  Charles  Felix  Jo- 
seph, had  no  male  heir.  Until  the  insur- 
rection of  a  part  of  the  Sardinian  army,  in 
the  night  of  March  11  and  12, 1821,  the 
prince  had  taken  no  part  in  state  affiurs ; 
and,  when  he  at  length  came  forward,  he 
showed  himself  extremely  irresolute,  and 
destitute  alike  of  sound  views  and  manly 
character.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion well  knew  how  to  make  the  prince, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  poUtical 
condition  of  the  state,  approve  the  steps 
of  the  insurgents,  which  he  did  bv  a  pub- 
lic proclamation  of  March  12.  March  21, 
the  prince  travelled  to  Novara,  without 
giving  instructions  to  the  provitmial  junta ; 


and  from  Novara  he  proceeded,  Much 
31,  to  the  Austrian  head-quarters,  and, 
subeequendy,  to  France,  as  he  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Turin.  In  1823,  un- 
der the  duke  of  Anooul^me,  he  made  a 
campaign  in  Spain,  distinguished  himself 
somewhat  before  Cadiz,  and,  since  1824, 
has  lived  aeain  in  Turin.  The  founder 
of  the  line  of  Savoy-Carignan  was  Thom- 
as Francis,  youngest  son  of  Charies 
Emanuel  I,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  married 
Maria  de  Bourbon,  countess  of  Soissons, 
in  1624.  This  line  possesses  consider- 
able private  estates,  both  in  France  and 
Piedmont.  The  former  remained  entire 
during  the  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, as  the  duke  Charies  Ferdinand 
received  the  rights  of  a  Freoeh  citizen. 
There  have  sprung,  likewise,  from  this 
house,  the  chevalier  de  Savoy,  a  son  of 
count  deVillafianca;  Maria  Louis  (who 
died  m  1785),  brother  of  the  grandfiither 
of  the  heir  apparent,  and  Louisa  Annade 
Mahon,  wife  of  the  count  But  this  mar- 
riaj|;e  was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
chief  of  the  ruling  house,  as  entithiur  the 
heirs  of  it  to  be  reigarded  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  The  possibility  of 
the  succession  of  the  house  of  Carignano, 
even  before  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  could  not  be  contested ;  but, 
as  the  Une  of  Savoy-Carignano,  for  200 
years,  had  been  confoundedwith  the  prin- 
cipal line,  disputes  might  arise,  whether 
the  new  acquisitions  of  the  latter,  consist- 
ing, among  other  places,  of  the  duchy  of 
Montferrat,  the  western  part  of  Milan, 
the  island  Sardinia,  and  Genoa,  would 
not  admit  of  a  female  succession  to  the 
last  possessor  of  the  crown  in  the  chief 
line.  The  succession  was  more  involved, 
from  the  circumstance  that  many  parts  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  had  been  unaoubted 
German  fiefo ;  and  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  possessor  of  the  crown  of  the  chief 
line  of  this  family  could  settle  how  they 
should  be  disposed  of,  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  empire.  The  experience 
drawn  from  history,  how  contests  for  suc- 
cession to  the  thrones  of  Europe,  after 
the  direct  lines  had  become  extinct,  have 
often  involved  this  continent  m  bloody 
wars,  induced  the  congress  of  Vienna  to 
put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty,  by  a  dis- 
tinct acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  suc- 
cession in  the  house  of  Carignano,  in.  case 
of  a  foilure  of  male  heirs  in  the  principal 
line.  The  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Ca- 
rignano has  already  been  blessed  by  the  , 
buth  of  two  princes.  (See  Sardinian  Mon- 
arehy.) 
Carillons.    (See  Cfttmet.) 
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G^ftiiprHtA ;  tt  dttchy  of  the  Austrian 
monaithy.    {&e6  Austria.) 

CARfssitti,  Giacomo ;  a  fimious  Italian 
HHisi^*  composer  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  horn  at  Padua,  and  was  living  as 
latco  as  1673.  He  wrote  many  oratorios, 
cantatas  and  motets,  and  his  contempora- 
ries praised  him  lor  his  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  feehng,  and  his  easy,  flowing 
style.  He  deserves  the  most  honor  for 
tlie  improvement  of  the  recitatiye,  having 
civen  it  a  more  ezpresBire  and  naturtd 
umguage.  He  wrote,  also,  it  is  stud,  the 
first  church  cantatas. 

CARftA  (Italian,  from  the  Latin  pantos) ; 
a  name,  in  the  fine  arts,  applied  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  Christian  love.  It  is  exhiD- 
Hed  under  the  figure  of  a  tender  mother, 
hi  the  midst  of  her  children,  manifesting 
her  kindnesB  and  afiection  for  them.  In 
tills  way,  fi>r  instance,  Andrea  del  Sarto 
has  represented  it  in  a  picture  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Napoleon  museum. 
A  careful  and  tender  motner,  holding  two 
Children,  of  whom  one  lies  upon  her 
breast,  and  the  other  is  refie^ing  itself 
with  sweet  finits,  while  a  third,  on  whom 
her  eyes  are  fixed,  slumbers  softly  near 
her,  are  the  prominent  parts  of  the  picture. 
This  representa^n  ofloveliness  and  ten- 
derness miited  was  unknown  to  ancient 
art. 

Carletoit,  sir  Guy,  lord  Dorchester, 
was  bom  at  Strabane,  m  Ireland,  in  17^ 
and,  entering  the  army,  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  guards  in  1748.  In  1758, 
be  accompanied  general  Amherst  to 
America,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  raege  of  Quebec.  He  wbb  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army  in 
1709,  and,  at  the  siege  of  the  Havannah, 
signalized  himself  by  his  bravery.  In 
1779,  he  vras  appointed  governor  of  Que- 
bec, and  created  major-general.  By  his 
great  exertions,  he  saved  the  whole  of 
Canada,  the  capital  of  which  was  besieged 
by  the  American  j^enerals  Montgomeiy 
and  Arnold.  The  inhabitants  joined  the 
British  troops,  and,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, the  Americans  were  repulsed, 
and  Montgomery  was  killed  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  In  consequence  of  this  exploit, 
he  was  knighted,  and,  the  next  year,  be- 
came a  lieutenant-general.  In  1781,  he 
was  appohited  to  succeed  su-  Henry  Clin- 
ton, 40  commander-in-chief  in  America, 
where  he  remained  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  In  1786,  be  was  again  creat- 
ed governor  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  BruoB^ck ;  and,  as  a  reward  ibr  his 
lone  services,  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
by  ttie  title  aflard  DorchuUtj  of  Dorches- 


ter in  the  county  of  Oxford.    He  died  ia 
1808,  aged  85. 

Cari.1  (Giovanni  Rinaldo),  coont,  called 
sometimes  Carii-Ruhbij  fi:om  the  title  of 
his  wife,  wbb  bom  in  1720,  at  Cfq;K>  dls- 
tria,  of  an  ancient  noble  fiimily,  and  eariy 
manifested  an  inclination  for  the  study  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  which  he  connected 
the  study  or  belles-lettres  and  of  poetry. 
In  his  %lst  year,  the  senate  of  Venice 
made  him  professor  of  astronomy  and 
naval  science.  On  account  of  a  ridicu- 
lous controversy  between  him  and  the 
abb^  Tartarotti,  on  witches  and  witchcraft, 
he  was  accused  of  heresy.  Maffei  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy  by  his  La  Magia 
AnmhUaia,  The  care  which  his  large 
estates  required  compelled  Carli  to  resi^^n 
his  professorship  and  redre  to  I/stna, 
where  he  spent  his  time  in  the  study  of 
antiquities,  on  which  he  has  written  some 
valuable  treatises.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed,  by  the  emperor,  president  of 
the  highest  commercial  court  at  Milaiv 
and,  subsequently,  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  finance  in  the  same  ci^.  He 
published  his  works,  1784 — 1791,  com- 
plete in  15  volumes,  under  the  title  Qp- 
ere  dd  Sig,  Commmdatore  D.  Gian.  A- 
naldoy  Ccnie  CarHj  PrtMtntty  &c.;  but, 
in  this  edition,  his  American  letters  are 
not  contained,  which  fotm  a  work  of  five 
volumes.    He  died  La  1793. 

Carlin;  the  most  celebrated  barie- 
quin  of  the  French  stage.  Some  vniters 
consider  the  word  hantayia  as  derived 
from  his  name.  He  was  bom  at  Turin  in 
1713.  His  true  name  was  Cajio  Anto- 
nio Bertinazzi,  and  Cadin  is  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  Corftno,  the  Italian  diminutive  of 
Ccaio.  In  1741,  he  went  to  Paris,  took 
part  in  the  Italian  comedy  there,  and  per- 
formed, for  43  years,  in  the  character  of 
harlequin,  with  constant  applause.  Gol- 
doni  praises  him  not  only  as  one  of  the 
best  comic  actors,  but  also  for  his  excel- 
lent manners  and  elegant  appearance  in 
societv.  He  enjoyed  the  greatest  favor 
with  the  parterre,  and  addressed  the  audi- 
ence witn  a  &miliarity  not  allowed  to  any 
other  actor.  He  was  still  more  suceeariUl 
in  improvisation  than  in  the  peribrmance 
of  written  parts,  and  has  performed  a 
whole  piece  of  ^ve  acts  (Les  vingU-six 
hfortunes  (PMequin)  in  this  manner. 
The  union  of  mirth  and  benevolence,  the 
grace  of  his  figure  and  manners,  and  the 
respectability  of  his  private  character, 
made  him  so  beloved,  that  it  was  said  of 
him, — 

JMmt  tugatei,  mi  Umt,  ^tHianatmw  mAm, 
SMtf  la  maaqtie  on  Fadmiref  d  dkomat  on  Paume. 
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Many  bon-mots  and  witty  sayings  by  him 
were  long  current  in  Paiia.  The  mel- 
ancholy temper  of  hie  latter  years  form- 
ed a  remarkable  contrast  with  his  mirth 
on  the  stage.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
piece  in  five  ducts— Im  nawelles  M^amor- 
phMts  (PAriemiin  (1763). 

Carlisle  (anciently,  LuguvaUiwny  and 
Jjugvbalvm);  a  city  of  England,  and 
capital  of  Cumberland ;  300  miles  N.  of 
London;  Ion.  2^ WW.;  laL  54°  54^  N. 
Population,  12,531.  It  is  a  bishop's  see. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  defend- 
ed by  a  castle  and  citadel.  The  wall 
and  citadel  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  but  the 
castle  is  kept  in  repair.  It  contains  two 
churches,  with  several  other  places  of  re- 
ligious worship.  It  sends  two  memben 
to  parliament  It  is  situated  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers  Eden,  Peterell  and  Can- 
da,  which  soon  after  M  into  the  sea,  in 
Solway  Frith.  The  principal  manu&c- 
tures  in  Carlisle  are  cotton-yam,  cotton 
and  linen  checks,  gray  cottons,  osna- 
burgs,  coarse  linen,  drills,  pocketing, 
worsted  shag,  silk  and  cotton  fiincy  pieces, 
stamped  cottons,  hats,  chamois  and  tan- 
ned leather,  linsevs,  nails,  coarse  koives, 
stockings,  dressed  flax,  soap,  candles,  nan- 
keens and  ropes. 

Carlisle  ;  a  post-town  and  capital  of 
Cumberland  county,  Penn^lvama;  16 
miles  W.  of  Harnsburg,  114  W.  Philadel- 
phia; k>n.  77°  lO'  W.;  lat  40^  19^  N. 
Population  in  1820, 2906.  It  is  pleasandy 
situated,  regularly  laid  out,  built  chiefly 
of  stone  and  brick,  and  has  considerable 
trade.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
market-house,  and  seven  houses  of  pubhc 
worship. — Dickinson  college  was  founded 
in  this  town,  in  1783,  and  continued  a 
respectable  and  flourishing  instimtion  till 
about  1816,  when  its  operations  were  sus- 
pended. It  has  been  reorganized,  and 
Its  operations  were  resumed  in  Janua^ 
ry,  1822.  The  principal  ofiicers  are  a 
president  and  three  professors.  There  is 
a  grammar-school  connected  with  the 
college. — In  the  United  States  and  in 
Cani^a,  there  are  several  other  places 
called  Cariide. 

Carlos,  don;  infante  of  Spain ;  son  of 
Philip  II  and  Maria  of  Portugal ;  bom  at 
Valladolid,  1545.  His  mother  died  four 
days  after  his  birth.  He  himself  was 
sickly ;  and  one  of  his  legs  was  shorter 
than  the  other.  The  extreme  indulgence 
with  which  he  was  educated  by  Joan, 
sitter  of  the  king,  confirmed  his  violent, 
obstinate  and  vindictive  disposition.  In 
1560.  Philip  caused  him  to  he  acknowl- 
edged heir  of  the  throne  by  the  estates 
44* 


assembled  at  Toledo,  and,  in  1562,  he 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Alcala  de 
Henarez,  in  hopes  that  the  study  of  the 
sciences  would  soften  his  turbulent  char- 
acter. An  unlucky  fiill  threw  him  into  a 
burning  fever,  and  the  physicians  lost 
all  hopes  of  his  recoveiy.  The  king  im- 
mediately hastened  to  his  son,  and,  as  it 
was  recollected  that  the  prince  had  a  very 
great  veneration  for  St  Didacius,  who 
was  not  yet  canonized,  PhiUp  command- 
ed the  corpse  of  the  saint  to  be  brought  in 
a  procession.  It  was  laid  upon  the  bed 
or  the  sick  prince,  and  his  hot  fiice  cover- 
ed with  the  cold  shroud.  He  fell  asleep 
when  he  awoke,  the  fever  had  left  him 
he  demanded  food,  and  recovered.  Ail 
believed  a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
Philip  requested  the  canonization  of  Di- 
dacius. Contemporary  historians  differ 
in  the  description  of  the  f>rince.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  he  had  a  thirst  for  glory,  an 
elevated  courage,  pride,  and  a  love  of 
power.  According  to  others,  he  was  fond 
of  whatever  was  stran^^e  and  uncommon ; 
an  accident  or  opposition  irritated  him  to 
firenzy ;  address  and  submission  softened 
him.  He  is  also  represented  as  a  fiivorer 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  Netherlands,  and, 
in  particular,  as  an  enemy  of  the  inquisi- 
tion ;  yet  he  possessed  neither  knowledge 
nor  principles,  nor  even  sufficient  under- 
standinff  to  be  capable  of  liberal  views. 
With  him,  all  was  passionate  excitement, 
which  resistance  converted  into  fury. 
Llorente  has  corrected  the  accounts  of 
the  character  and  fiite  of  this  prince,  firom 
autlientic  sources,  in  his  work  on  the 
Spanish  Inquisidon.  (q.  v.)  According  to 
him,  don  CarkM  was  arrogant,  brutal,  ig- 
norant and  ill-educated.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that,  at  the  congress  of  chateau 
Cambresis  (1559),  the  marriage  of  don 
Carlos  with  Ehzabeth,  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry II  of  France,  was  proposed ;  but  Philip, 
tieing  left  a  widower  by  the  death  of 
Mary  of  Ei^land,  took  the  place  of  his 
son.  Don  Uarios  is  said  to  have  loved 
EUzalieth,  and  to  have  never  forgiven  his 
fether  for  havine  deprived  him  of  her. 
Llorente  proves,  however,  that  don  Carlos 
never  had  fiillen  in  love  with  the  queen, 
and  that  she  was  never  too  intimate 
with  him.  In  1563»  Philip,  who  had  no 
other  heir  than  don  Carlos,  considering 
him  unfit  for  the  throne,  sent  for  his 
nephews,  the  archdukes  Rodolph  and 
Emestus,  to  secure  to  them  the  succes- 
sion to  his  dominions.  Don  Carlos,  who 
lived  in  continual  misunderstanding  with 
his  fiither,  resolved,  in  1565,  to  leave 
Spain,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embark* 
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iitg,  when  Ruy  Gome2  de  Silva,  a  confi- 
dant both  of  Philip  and  Carlos^  dissuaded 
him  fit>in  his  resolution.  In  1567,  when 
the  rebellion  in  the  Low  Countries  dis- 
quieted Philip,  don  Carlos  wrote  to  sev- 
eral grandees  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  had 
the  intention  of  going  to  Germany.  He 
disclosed  his  plan  to  his  uncle,  don  Juan 
of  Austria,  who  mildly  dissuaded  him 
fitim  it,  and  represented  to  him,  that  most 
of  the  grandees  to  whom  he  had  written 
would  not  omit  to  infonn  the  king.  This 
was,  in  fact,  done ;  and,  indeed,  don  Juan 
himself  told  Philip  what  don  Carlos  had 
confided  to  him.  It  is  believed  that  he 
was  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Netherlands ;  that  he  had  been 
mvited  by  .them  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  that  this  plan,  iiiom  its  bold 
and  extravagant  character,  had  gained  his 
approbation.  Phili])  himself  seemed  to 
believe  that  his  son  intended  to  go  to  the 
Netheriands.  The  baron  Montigny  lost 
his  head  on  this  account.  The  infante 
had  often  shown  a  vehement  desu«  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  government.  But  Philip, 
jealous  of  his  own  authority,  treated  his 
son  coolly  and  with  reserve,  whilst  he 
gave  his  confidence  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
to  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  don  Juan  of 
Austria,  and  Spinola.  Dim  Carlos  con- 
ceived an  invincible  aversion  to  them. 
He  could  not  bear  that  Alva  should  have 
received  the  government  of  Flanders, 
which  he  had  recmested  for  himself.  The 
architect  of  the  Escurial,  Louis  de  Foix, 
gjives  the  iblk>wing  facts  relating  to  don 
Carlos,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us 
by  De  Thou.  The  prince  had  always 
under  his  pillow  two  naked  swords,  two 
loaded  pistols,  and,  at  the  side  of  his  bed, 
several  guns,  and  a  chest  fuU  of  other  fire- 
arms. He  was  oflen  heard  to  complain, 
that  his  father  had  deprived  him  of  his 
bride.  On  Christmas  evening,  he  con- 
fessed to  a  priest  that  he  had  resolved  to 
murder  a  man.  The  priest,  therefore, 
refused  him  absolution.  The  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Atocha  artflilly  drcTr-  from 
bira  escpressions,  fit>m  which  it  could  be 
inferred  that  he  meditated  an  attempt 
upon  his  own  father.  The  confession 
was  then  communicated  to  the  king,  who 
exclaimed,  "I  am  tlie  man  whom  my 
son  mtends  to  murder ;  but  I  shall  take 
measures  to  prevent  it**  Thus  Philip,  a 
jealous  husband,  a  irloomy  and  suspi- 
cious king,  and  an  unfortunate  &ther,  im- 
pelled by  hatred  or  fear,  by  poKcy  or 
superstition,  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  his  only  son,  in  whom  he  saw  only  a 
crinainal,  unwoithy  of  the  crown*    On 


the  night  of  Jan.  18,  1568,  wlule  don 
Carios  was  buried  in  a  deep  sleep,  oount 
Lerma  entered  his  chamber,  and  removed 
his  arms.  Then  appeared  the  king,  pre- 
ceded by  Ruy  Gomez  of  Sihra,  the  duke 
of  Feiia,  the  grand  nrior  of  the  order  of 
St.  John,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and 
several  officers  of  the  guard,  and  state 
counsellors.  Don  Carios  still  slept  Tbey 
awaked  him :  he  beheld  the  king,  his  ft- 
ther,  and  exclaimed,  **  I  am  a  dead  man.** 
Then,  addresang  Philip,  he  said,  **  Does 
your  majesty  wish  to  kill  me  ?  I  am  not 
mad,  but  reduced  to  despair  by  my  suf- 
ferings.'* He  conjured,  with  tears,  thoee 
who  were  present  to  put  him  to  death. 
'*  I  am  not  come,"  answered  the  king,  **to 
put  you  to  death,  but  to  punish  you  as  a 
fathen  and  to  bring  you  back  to  your 
duty.**  He  then  conmianded  him  to  rise, 
deprived  him  of  his  domestics,  ordered  a 
box  of  papers  under  his  bed  to  be  adzed, 
and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the 
didce  of  Feria  and  six  noblemen,  enjoin- 
ing them  not  to  permit  him  to  write,  nor 
to  speak  with  any  one.  These  guards 
clothed  don  Carlos  in  a  mourning  dress, 
took  from  his  chamber  the  tapestry,  the 
furniture,  and  even  his  bed,  leaving  him 
nothing  but  a  mattress.  Don  Carlos,  fid! 
of  ra^  and  despair,  caused  a  large  fire  to 
be  kindled,  under  pretext  of  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  winter,  and  threw  himself 
suddenly  into  the  flames,  for  the  purpose 
of  suffocating  himself  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  rescued.  He  attempt- 
ed, by  turns,  to  finish  his  life  by  thirst,  oy 
hunger,  by  eating  to  excess ;  he  also  at- 
tempted to  choke  himself,  by  swallowing 
a  diammd.  After  Philip  had  endeavored 
to  justify  his  measures  to  the  pope,  and 
the  principd  soverei^  of  Europe,  and 
had  also  given  notice  to  the  superior 
clergy,  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  the 
cities  of  his  empire,  of  what  had  passed, 
he  referred  the  case  of  the  prince,  not  to 
the  inquisition,  but  to  the  council  of  state, 
under  the  direction  of  cardinal  Espinosa, 
who  was  state  counsellor,  grand  inquim- 
tor,  and  president  of  the  junta  of  Castile. 
This  court  is  said,  after  a  minute  exami- 
nation, and  hearing  manv  witnesaes,  to 
have  condemned  him  to  death.  But  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sentence 
was  executed  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
soup,  or  that  his  arteries  were  opened  in 
a  bath,  or  that  he  was  strangkN).  Fene- 
ns  and  other  Spanish  historians  report, 
that  he  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  after 
having  taken  the  sacrament  with  taadi 
devotion,  and  having  asked  his  frther's 
pardon.    AeoonUng  to  Uoruue,  the  king 
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signed,  March  3,  the  judicial  order  for  the 
formal  arrest  of  the  prince,  fiv  whom  the 
pope,  and  all  the  prmoes  to  whom  Philip 
had  written,  in  puticular  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II,  had  interposed  m  vain. 
The  ezeeotion  of  the  order  of  imprison- 
ment was  committed,  by  Philip,  to  Ruy 
Gomez  de  Silva,  prince  of  Evoli.  The 
prince  displayed  all  the  violence  of  his 
passionate  disposition.  He  obstinately  re* 
fused  to  confess,  lived  irregularty,  and  his 
fury  inflamed  hhi  Uood  to  such  a  degree, 
that  even  ice-water,  which  be  used  daily, 
could  not  refresh  him.  He  ordered  a 
mat  quantity  of  ice  to  be  laid  round  his 
bed,  went  naked  and  barefoot  upon  the 
stone  floor,  and,  for  11  days  in  June,  took 
no  food  but  ice.  The  kmg  then  visited 
him,  and  addressed  to  him  some  words 
of  consdation ;  after  which,  the  prince 
eat  to  great  excess.  This  brought  on  a 
mahpant  fever.  Meanwhile,  don  Dieeo 
Bribiesca  de  Muffnatones,  member  of  the 
council  of  Castue,  conducted  the  trial 
The  prince  had  not  the  slightest  official 
notice  of  it  In  July,  Mugnatones  drew 
up  a  report  to  the  king,  fit>m  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  virimesses,  and  from  the  papera 
of  the  prince,  which  had  been  seized, 
stating  that  don  Carios  was  guilty  of  trea- 
son, in  having  plotted  ^ij[atnst  the  lifo  of 
his  father,  and  in  havins  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  government 
of  Flanders  by  a  civil  vrar;  but  that  it 
must  depend  on  the  king  whether  he 
would  have  the  infonte  judged  according 
to  the  common  laws  of  the  kingdom. 
Philip  declared  that,  as  king,  his  con- 
science did  not  permit  him  to  make  any 
exception  from  the  laws  in  iavw  of  a 
prince  who  had  shown  himself  so  un- 
worthy of  the  throne.  He  believed  that 
the  recoveiy  of  the  prince's  health  was 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  food 
without  any  restraint,  which  would  cause 
his  deatli;  diat  he  ought,  hovrever,  to 
be  convinced,  that  his  death  vras  inevita- 
ble, in  order  to  induce  him  to  confess,  and 
secure  his  eternal  welfiire.  The  judicial 
records  make  no  mention  of  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  kmg ;  no  judgnMnt  was  writ- 
ten or  signed ;  and  the  secretary  Pedro  del 
Hoyo  observes,  in  a  note,  **  that  the  judi- 
cial process  had  proceeded  thus  for,  when 
the  prince  was  carried  off  by  sickuMS,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  judgment  was  render- 
ed.** With  this  the  written  accounts  of 
other  persons,  who  were  employed  in  the 
palMeoftheking,ame.  Inconsequence 
of  the  declaration  of  the  kingv  the  cardinal 
Kspinosa  and  the  prince  of  Evoli  thought 


it  advisable  to  leave  the  death  of  the 
prince  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  To 
the  physician  of  the  king,  Ohvarez,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  prince,  this  purpose 
of  the  prince  of  Evoli  was  conununi- 
cated.  On  the  dOth  of  July,  he  adminis- 
tered a  medicine  to  the  patient,  after 
which  the  disease  appeared  to  become 
fttal,  and  advised  the  iniknte  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  approaching  death  by 
taking  the  sacrament.  This  don  Carlos 
did,  July  31,  and  asked  pardon  of  the 
kin^  his  fother,  through  his  confessor. 
Philip  granted  it,  and  also  Ins  blesmng. 
Upon  this,  don  Carlos  received  the  sacra- 
ment, and  made  his  will.  The  struffde 
lasted  during  the  23d  and  23d  of  July. 
The  prince  listened,  during  that  time, 
with  calmness,  to  the  prayers  of  the  cler- 
gyman. On  the  night  of  the  23d,  the 
king  vinted  him,  gave  him  bis  blessing, 
without  being  recognised  by  the  prince, 
and  withdrew  weeping.  Soon  afterwards, 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
July,  1568,  don  Carlos  expired.  He  vras 
buried,  as  became  his  rank,  yet  without 
any  flineral  sermon,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Dominican  nuns,  El  Real,  at  Madrid. — 
The  virtuous  queen  Elizabeth  died,  Oct. 
23  of  the  same  vear,  in  child-bed,  and  not 
by  poison,  as  the  enemies  of  Philip  as- 
serted. Philip  IT,  in  1592,  ordered  the 
iudicial  acts  to  be  locked  in  a  box,  and  to 
be  deposited  in  the  royal  archives  at  Si- 
mancas.  The  melancholy  fete  of  don 
Carlos  has  served  as  a  subiect  for  several 
tragedies — those  of  Schiller,  Alfieri,  Ot- 
wirv  and  Campistron. 

Uarlovitza,  or  Carlowitz,  or  Kar- 
LowiTz ;  a  town  of  Austrian  Sclavonia, 
on  the  Danube ;  7  miles  S.  E.  Peterwar- 
dein ;  population,  5800.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  Greek  archbishop.  Here  is  a  Greek 
gymnasium,  which  had,  in  1817, 164  stu- 
dents. This  town  is  remaikable  for  a 
peace  concluded  here,  in  1699,  between 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
Venice  and  the  Turks,  by  the  mediation 
of  England  and  Holland.  By  the  terms 
of  this  peace,  the  emperor  Leopold  I  re- 
ceived Siebenbiirgen  and  Sclavonia ;  Po- 
land received  back  Kaminiec,  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine ;  Venice  retained  the  con- 
quered Morea  ;  Russia,  Azoph.  (See 
Auttria  and  Ottoman  JE^pire.) 

Carlsbad,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, one  of  the  most  iamous  vratering- 
I^ces  in  the  worid,  is  situated  in  a  deep, 
nuTow  valley  of  the  river  Tepel. "  It  is 
said  that  Chanes  IV  discovered  the  warm 
springs  here,  in  1356,  during  a  chase. 
Peter  Bater,  his 
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to  use  them,  to  obtain  relief  for  a  disorder 
of  his  foot  The  application  proved  most 
effectual;  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
die  emperor  is  related  to  have  built  a  cas- 
tle here ;  and  houses  gradually  accumu- 
lated round  it  CarUbSid  signifies,  in  Ger- 
man, Charles'  hath.  The  town  has  450 
houses,  with  2510  inhabitants.  Ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  visitors  of  this  place.  Fine 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  beautiful 
promenades  laid  out.  A  great  number  of 
strangers  are  attracted  here  every  year. 
(See  Mineral  fFaUrs.)  Carlsbad  is  also 
known  on  account  of  the 

Congress  of  Carlsbad,  This  congress 
was  only  for  Germany,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  many  consequences 
of  the  increase  of  a  liberal  spirit  in  the 
German  nation,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  monarchs  to  keep  their  promises  re- 
specting liberal  institutions.  The  final 
act  of  this  congress  was  closed  May  15, 
1820,  and  made  a  law  of  the  German 
confederation  on  July  2.  The  object  of 
the  congress,  according  to  its  own  re- 
solves, was,  to  decide  upon  measures  for 
the  safety  and  internal  order  of  Germany. 
Laws  were  passed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  stricter  police  in  the  universities, 
which,  since  that  time,  have  been  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  governments, 
and  ofiicers  have  been  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  students.  Peri- 
odical works,  and  such  as  contain  less 
than  20  sheets,  were  put,  for  five  years, 
under  a  severe  censorship ;  and  the  diet 
was  to  have  the  right  to  suppress  any 
books  which  disturrod  the  peace  or  at- 
tacked the  dignity  of  any  member  of  the 
confederation,  or  tended  so  to  do.  For 
the  detection  and  prosecution  of  secret  po- 
litical societies  throughout  Gennany,  and 
the  checking  of  ^  demagogic  tendencies,"  a 
central  police-commission  was  or^nized. 
The  congress,  moreover,  complained  of 
dangerous  theories  every  dav  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  spread,  &c. 

Carlsc&oita,  or  Carlsceoon  ;  a  sea- 
port of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Blekinffen,  or  Carlscrona ;  Ion.  15°  S3f 
E. ;  lat.  56°  17'  N. :  population  in  1810, 
10,639;  in  1815,  11,860.  The  greatest 
part  stands  upon  a  small,  rocky  island, 
which  rises  gendy  in  a  bay  of  the  Baltic. 
The  suburbs  extend  over  another  snudl 
rock,  and  along  the  mole  close  to  the  ba- 
sin, where  the  fleet  is  moored.  It  is 
adorned  with  one  or  two  handsome 
churehes,  and  a  few  tolerable  houses  of 
brick;  but  the  buildings  in  oeneral  are 
.  of  wood.    The  suburbs  are  fortified,  to- 


wards the  land,  bv  a  stone  walL  T&e 
entrance  into  the  harbor,  which,  by  na- 
ture, is  extremely  difficult,  firom  a  number 
of  shoals  and  rocky  islandis,  is  still  further 
secured  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy's 
fleet  by  two  strong  forts,  built  on  two 
islands,  under  the  batteries  of  which  all 
vessels  must  pass.  The  harbor  is  lai^ 
and  conunodious,  with  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  ships  of  the  first  rate.  The 
exports  are  timber,  tar,  potash,  ta}k>w  and 
maihle.  Carlscrona  is  the  principal  de- 
pdt  of  the  Swedish  navy. 

Carlsruhe  (German,  which  means 
the  rest  of  Charles),  the  capital  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  was  laid  out  in 
1715,  and  is  one  of  the  most  regularly- 
built  towns  in  Europe.  The  castle  of  the 
grand-duke  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  fit>m  which  nine  streets  run  at  rega- 
lar  distances  from  each  other,  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  encloeing  the  area 
of  the  city,  and  thus  forming  a  star. 
Other  streets  intersect  these  in  parallel 
circles.  The  roads  leadmg  to  the  city 
correspond  to  this  regular  disposition, 
which,  as  is  often  the  case  in  stricdy  reg- 
ular cities,  often  leaves  upon  the  traveller 
the  impression  of  monotony,  re^er  than 
that  or  agreeable  order.  The  city  con- 
tains 17,^  inhabitants  and  1170  houses. 
It  is  ornamented  with  several  beautiful 
public  buildings.  The  court  Ubraiy  con- 
tains 70,000  volumes ;  the  botanical  gar- 
den, 6000  species  of  plants.  There  are 
also  here  several  valuable  museums  and 
cabinets,  several  institutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  one 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  manu- 
factories.   Lon.  20°  45"  E. ;  ktt.  49°  N. 

Carlstadt  (so  called  firora  his  native 
town,  CarMadty  in  Franconia ;  his  proper 
name  was  Andrew  Bodenslein)  ^vs  cele- 
brated, in  the  history  of  the  reuNrmation, 
for  his  fimadcism  as  well  as  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg.  His  leanung  enabled  him 
to  render  ffreat  support  to  Luther  in  his 
first  steps  for  the  introduction  of  a  refor- 
mation. In  1520,  he  was  included  in  the 
bull  which  condemned  Luther ;  and  his 
spirited  appeal  fipom  the  p<^  to  a  gen- 
eral councd,  of  which  he  gave  the  first 
example,  as  well  as  his  opinion,  openly 
expressed,  in  fiivor  of  the  marriage  of  the 
pnesthood,  which  soon  gained  ground, 
was  amon^  the  many  proo6  which  he 
cave  of  his  zeal  fi>r  the  refi>rmation. 
Whilst  Luther  was  at  Wartbuiig,  Carl- 
stadfs  zeal  urj^  him  to  acts  of  violence. 
He  even  instigated  the  people  and  stu- 
dents to  the  destruction  of  the  altars  and 
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the  images  of  the  msnta,  matly  to  the 
displeasure  of  Luther,  who  Mt  the  friend- 
ship of  Cfurlstadt  by  his  opposition  to  his 
outrages.  In  1534,  he  declared  himself 
publicly  the  opponent  of  Luther,  who  had 
preached  at  Jena  agamst  the  disturtmnces 
which  he  had  excited,  so  that  the  elector 
Frederic  banished  him  from  the  country, 
in  September,  1524.  Carlstadt,  upon  this, 
commenced  the  controversy  respecting 
the  sacrament,  denying,  in  opposition  to 
Luther,  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  This  controversy  was 
carried  on  with  the  bitterest  animosity; 
and,  Zwinglius  having  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  Carlstadt's  doctrine,  a  dispute 
commenced  between  the  Swiss  and  tVit-^ 
tenberg  theologians,  which  ended  in  the 
separation  of  Sie  Calvinists  and  Luther- 
ans. Carlstadt,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  in 
Fnmconia,  was  obliged  to  wander  through 
Germany,  and,  being  ultimately  reduced 
to  extreme  distress,  sought  relief  of  Lu^ 
ther,  who  procured  him  an  asylum  at 
Kemberg,  on  condition  that  he  should 
refrain  from  the  ex]»easion  of  his  opin- 
ions. Here  he  lived  nearly  three  years. 
His  restless  mind,  however,  soon  led  him 
to  break  his  promise,  ^tbe  publication 
of  some  writings,  in  1588;  and  he  even 
went  so  &r  as  to  plot  against  Lather's 
person.     To   escape   fiT>m   the   conse- 

Suences  of  his  conduct,  he  repaired  to 
vritzerland,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
where  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Ahseadt, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine ;  in  1590,  dea- 
con at  Ziinch,  and,  in  1531,  vicar  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Basle,  where  he 
died  in  1541  or  154a 

CARMAeifOLE ;  a  name  applied,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  French  republic,  to  a 
dance,  and  a  song  connected  with  it. 
The  appellation  originated,  probably,  from 
the  city  of  Carmagnola,  in  Piedmont.  The 
dance  was  first  used  at  the  time  of  the 
indignation  of  the  people  on  account  of  the 
veto  allowed  to  the  king  on  the  resolves 
of  the  national  assembly.  The  carmag- 
nole was  commonly  sun^  and  danced  at 
popular  festivals,  execuuons,  and  erup- 
tions of  popular  discontent.  Afterwards 
the  name  was  also  applied  to  the  national 
guards,  who  wore  a  dress  of  a  peculiar 
cut,  and  to  the  enthumastic  supporters 
of  the  revolution.  Several  members  of 
the  national  convention, — ^Barrdre,  for  in- 
stance,-—by  way  of  jest,  gave  this  name  to 
their  communications  to  the  assembly^ — 
Pefftf  earmagnoUs  is  a  name  given,  by  the 
people  in  Paris,  to  boys  who  sweep  chim- 


neys and  bladL  boots,  chiefly  Sinroymis ; 
pobttbly  taken  Unrn  the  name  of  die  city 
befbre  mentioned. 

Carmel  ;  a  mountain  in  Patoetine,  con- 
stEtuting  part  of  Lebanon,  on  the  sovthcm 
frontier  of  Galilee,  in  the  paeholic  of 
Acca.  It  consists  of  several  rich,  woody 
heights,  separated  by  fertile  and  habitable 
valleys,  within  a  circuit  of  about  28  miles, 
and  terminates,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kis- 
ohen,  in  a  lovely  plain,  wlneh  forms  the 
southern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Ptolemais  or 
Acca,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Upon  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  this  mountain  there  are 
ruins  of  churches  and  monaseeries  from 
the  time  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  cave  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  inhabited  hy  the  prophet 
EMas.  From  the  4th  century,  Christian 
hermits  have  chosen  mount  Carmel  for 
their  abode.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  that 
pilgrims,  under  the  direction  of  Bertiiold 
of  Calabria,  established  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  a  secluded  life 
upon  this  mountain,  which  received  its 
rules  from  Albert,  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  1909,  and  the  papal  confirma- 
tion flrom  Honorius  III,  m  1334.  Their 
mles  coincide  ncariy  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Basilians.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  order  of  Our  Lady  of  mount  Cwmel. 
The  Carmelites  enumerate  among  their 
members  all  the  prophets  and  hc^  men 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  Ellas  to 
Jesus ;  also  Pythagoras,  the  Gallic  Dru- 
ids, the  holy  women  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  and  the  hermits  of  Christian  an- 
tiqui^.  Christ  they  consider  as  their 
particular  protector,  and  his  aposdes  as 
missionaries  fW>m  mount  Carmel.  The 
Jesuit  Papebroch  has  e^own  how  utteiiy 
unfounded  their  pretensions  are,  and  no 
well-informed  man  believes  their  account 
of  their  orifpn.  Yet  they  were  allowed, 
as  late  as  in  the  18th  centurv,  by  Benedict 
III,  to  erect  the  statue  of  tlie  profrfiet 
Elias,  as  the  founder  of  their  order,  in  St. 
Peter's  church  in  Rome.  Being  driven 
by  tiie  Saracens  to  Europe,  they  adopted, 
in  1247,  a  milder  rule,  and  the  fbrms  of 
monastic  life.  *  They  also  became  divided 
into  four  independent  bodies  s — 1.  the  oh- 
tervanUSf  who  wore  shoes;  9.  the  eon- 
gngaHon  of  Mantua;  3.  the  har^Jboied 
friarsy  and  bare-foaUd  or  Theresian  mint, 
in  Spain;  4.  the  bare-fitoied  Jrian  in 
Italy.  The  two  latter  classes  observe  the 
elder  and  stricter  rule.  The  knightly  or- 
der of  Our  Lady  of  mount  Camel,  estab- 
lished by  Henry  IV  in  France,  is  con- 
nected with  the  CarmeUtes  only  by  the 
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As  their  mode  of  life  predudee 
all  usefol  exertion,  goyemmenta,  in  mod- 
em times,  have  taken  measures  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  their  order,  and  the  ad- 
mission  of  novices  has  been  forbidden, 
except  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  America. 
In  Paris,  a  nunneiy  of  this  order  was 
established  in  1817,  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection. 

Casmeb  (John  Heniy  Casimir)  count 
of;  high  chancellor  and  minister  of  jus- 
tice in  Prussia.  He  rendered  the  great- 
est service  to  Prussian  jurisprudence  by 
the  assistance  which  he  aftorded  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Prussian  code,  and  still 
more  by  the  improvements  which  he  in- 
tRMluced  into  tne  civil  process  of  that 
counoy.  (See  Phimon  Cede.)  He  was 
bom  in  17^1,  entered  the  Prussian  service 
early,  and  was  soon  noticed  by  Frederic 
the  GreaL  After  50  years'  service,  he  re- 
tired from  official  life,  and  died,  in  1801, 
near  Glogau,  in  Silesia. 

Carmiiix,  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
red  colors,  is  made  fiom  the  cochineal  in- 
sect, or  eoccui  cadL  It  is  deposited  from 
a  decoction  of  powdered  cochineal  in 
water,  to  which  aium,  cariwnate  of  soda, 
or  oxyde  of  tin,  is  added.  As  the  beauty 
of  this  valuable  color  is  affected,  not  only 
by  the  mode  of  applying  it,  but  also  by 
the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  mixed 
with  it,  we  find  various  recipes  for  the 
preparation  of  it.  The  manufactories 
which  prepare  the  best  carmine  carefully 
conceal  the  method.  The  best  natural 
oochineal  is  found  in  Mexico. 

Carmonteixe,  a  French  poet,  known 
by  his  ProveHfea  dramatiquea  (10  vols.), 
bom  in  1717,  at  Paris,  died  there  1806. 
These  little  pieces  are  without  much  con- 
nexion in  themselves,  being,  in  fact,  onlv 
a  series  of  dramatic  scenes,  but  are  well 
adapted  for  private  theatres.  The  fertili- 
ty  of  Camiontelle  was  as  extraordinary  as 
his  ease  in  writing.  He  is  said  to  have 
lefi,  besides  his  printed  worits  and  his 
pieces  for  the  theiUre,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred volumes  of  manuscripts. 

CASfVATic ;  a  country  in  Hindostan,  ly- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Cororoandel,  from 
XComorin,  in  lat  8^,  to  16P  N. ;  500 
in  length,  and  fix>m  40  to  100  in 
breadth.  The  Gametic  or  Camada,  an- 
ciently called  AbroftnAo,  in  early  periods, 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  Bisnagar.  Since 
the  year  1787,  the  whole  countiy  has  been 
under  the  authority  or  absolute  control 
of  the  English  East  India  company.  The 
soil  isgenerally  sandy,  and  the  clim^ite  is 
one  ofthe  hottest  in  India.  The  countiy 
of  Oogole,  Muduia  and  TineveUy  is  in- 


cluded in  the  Camatic.  The  principal 
towns  are  Arcot,  Madras,  Ongole,  Pondi- 
chenr,  Cuddakife,  Tanjore,  Tritchinopo- 
ly,  Madura  and  TineveUy.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Pennar,  the  Paliar  and 
the  Cauveiy. 

Carnation  (from  the  Latin  coro,  car- 
fitf,  flesh)  siffnifies,  in  the  fine  arts,  the 
coloring  of  the  flesh  of  the  human  body. 
The  use  of  carnation  requires  very  at- 
tentive study,  and  great  skill  in  the  art- 
ist It  varies  with  &e  sex  ofthe  individ- 
ual, with  the  classes  and  countries  to 
which  the  subjects  belong,  with  the  ms- 
sions,  the  state  of  the  health,  &c  The 
cheeks  are,  in  a  heahhy  subject,  of  a  live- 
ly red ;  the  breast,  ned^  and  upper  part 
of  the  arms  of  a  soft  white ;  the  belly  yel- 
lowish. At  the  extremities,  the  color  be- 
comes colder,  and,  at  the  joints,  assumes 
a  violet  tint,  on  account  of  the  i 
ent  appearance  of  the  blood.  All 
shades  require  to  be  softly  blended.  Two 
faults  in  camation  are  chiefly  to  be  avoid- 
ed— ^hardness,  the  foult  of  the  mastera  of 
the  15th  century,  and  too  great  weakness. 
Guide  Reni  not  unfiequently  painted  his 
flesh  so  that  it  appeared  almost  Uoodless. 
The  French  school  has  gone  furthest  in 
this  respect  The  flesh  of  the  followers 
of  this  school  often  looks  like  porcelain 
or  wax.  Titian  is  still  unrivalled  in  car- 
nation. 

Carneades,  an  eminent  Greek  philoso- 
pher, founder  of  the  third  or  new  acade- 
my, was  a  native  of  Gyrene,  in  Afirica,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  third 
year  of  the  141st  Olympiad.  He  studied 
firet  under  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  but  subse- 
quently attended  the  lectures  of  Egennus, 
who  explained  the  doctrines  of  Arcesi- 
laus ;  and,  succeeding  his  master  in  the 
chair  of  the  academy,  he  restored  its  rep- 
utation by  softening  the  prevailing  pvr- 
rhonism,  and  admitting  practical  proba- 
bilities. The  doctrine  of  Gameades  spe- 
cifically  was,  that,  ''as  the  senses,  the 
understanding  and  the  imagination  fife- 
(|uently  deceive  us,  theycaimot  be  the 
infollible  judges  of  troth,  but  that  firom 
the  impression  made  by  the  senses  we 
infer  appearances  of  tmth,  which,  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  life,  are  a  suffi- 
cient guide."  He  was  a  strenuous  op- 
poser  of  GhiysippuB,  and  attacked,  vrith 
great  vigor,  the  system  of  theology  ofthe 
Stoics.  He  was  an  advocate  ofjhe-wiU 
against  the  fate  of  the  same  sect,  and 
ur|;ed  just  the  same  difficulties  in  recon- 
cihng  divine  prescience  with  the  freedom 
of  human  actions,  as  have  divided  some 
contending  sects  of  Ghristiani^.    One  of 
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the  mo0t  distiiigtuBhed  events  of  his  lift 
was  his  bttiiff  joined  in  an  embassy  to 
Rome  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic  and  Cri- 
tolaiiB  the  Peripatetic,  in  order  to  gain  the 
mitigation  of  a  fine  levied  by  the  Roman 
senate  on  the  Athenians.  This  extraop* 
djnaiy  embassy  was  successful,  and  Car- 
neades  so  captivated  the  people  by  his 
eloquence,  that  Cato  the  censor,  fearful 
of  its  effect  on  the  Roman  youth,  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  send  the  philoso- 
phers back  to  their  schools  without  delay. 
0.  died  in  die  ninetieth  year  of  his  age, 
continually  complaining  of  the  shortness 
of  lile,  and  lamenting  3iat  the  same  na- 
ture which  composed  the  human  frame 
could  dissolve  it 

Carztelian.    (See  Qtuptc.] 

Car5iola;  a  duchy  in  tne  Austrian 
dominions.    (See  w^itfifria,  vol.  i.,  page 

49a) 

Carrival.  The  same  views  which 
led  men  to  propitiate  the  higher  invisible 
powen  by  {[ifn,  sacrifices  and  purifica- 
tions, ako  mtroduced  fiists,  abstinence 
from  pleasure,  and  penancea  Byfitgtia 
meant  an  abstinence  fi!om  the  usual 
means  of  nourishment,  in  order  to  morti- 
fv  the  appetites,  and  thereby  to  propitiate 
Deity.    In  every  nation  of  impor- 


^ 


tance,  customs  of  this  kind  are  found. 
Their  historical  origin  is  in  the  religious 
customs  of  the  EcuM,  where  the  priests 
were  originally  the  physicians  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  prescribed  these  fests  as  a  part 
of  the  regimen  necessary  in  this  warm 
region,  as  well  as  from  religious  views. 
Fasts  are  observed  to  this  day  in  the  East 
The  religions  of  the  Persians  and  the  Hin- 
doos, those  of  Mohammed  and  Moses^  and 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  Lama,  msist 
much  on  fasts.  Few  traces  of  them  are 
found  in  the  relinon  of  the  ancient  people 
of  the  North.  The  earliest  Christians 
fiisted  on  the  vigils,  (q.  v.)  The  fasts  on 
the  j^tmia  quatmr  temputatum,  which 
continued  for  three  days  every  quarter  of 
the  year,  were  penances,  as  was  that  of 
the  period  of  40  days  (before  Easter,  or 
rather  before  Good  Friday,  Quadrigesi' 
ma),  which  was  called,  by  way  of  excel- 
lence, the  fcutj  and  which  commemorated 
the  40  days'  fSist  of  Jesus  in  the  wilder- 
ness. With  regard  to  tlie  origin  of  ftstt, 
opinions  differ.  The  most  common  is, 
that  Telesphorus,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the 
middle  of^  the  2d  ceutuiy,  first  instituted 
the  40  days'  fiist  as  a  rule  of  the  church. 
By  pope  Greffory  the  Great,  about  600, 
Ash- Wednesday  was  made  the  beginning 


of  the  fast,  and  the  day  before  was  call 
/oil-eve,  because  in  the  night  of  this  day,  at 


19  o^slock,  the  ftst  began.  This  fiMt  was 
preceded  by  a  feast  of  three  days,  veiy  ob- 
noxious to  me  strict  zealots.  *<  Christians," 
it  is  said,  *^  on  these  days,  deliver  themselves 
up  to  voluntaiy  madness,  put  on  masks, 
exchange  sexes,  clothe  themselves  like 
spectres,  give  themselves  up  to  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  and  consider  all  pleasure  al- 
lowable." This  is  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent carnival,  or  jFbschings,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  south  of  Germany,  and  which  contin- 
ues, in  that  country,  firom  TweMlh-day  to 
Ash- Wednesday.  The  name  camwal  is 
derived  from  the  Ladn  words  came  and 
vale  (according  to  Ducange,  from  the  Latin 
denomination  of  the  feast  in  the  middle 
ages,  came  lewunen)^  because  at  that  dme 
people  took  leave  of  flesh.  Previously  to 
the  commencement  of  their  long  absti- 
nence, men  devoted  themselves  to  enjoy- 
ment, particularly  during  the  three  last 
days  of  the  carnival.  The  carnival  is 
nothing  but  the  Sahtmalia  of  the  Chris- 
tian Romans,  who  could  not  forget  theur 
pagan  festivals.  At  least  it  greatly  resem- 
bles the  Saharrydia,  which  were  oeleteit- 
ed,  annually,  in  December,  with  all  kinds 
of  mirth,  pleasure  and  fiieedom,  in  honor 
of  Saturn,  and  the  golden  age  when  he 
governed  the  worid,  and  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  the  liberty  and  equality 
of  man  in  the  youth  of  the  worid.  In 
Rome,  the  carnival  brought  to  view,  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  old  SaiumaUa  in  a 
new  form.  Durinj^  the  last  days  of  the 
carnival,  and  particularly  during  the  day 
which  preceded  the  long  ftst,  mumme- 
ries, plays,  tricks,  and  fiisedom  of  every^ 
kind,  abounded.  From  Italy,  the  mod- 
em Saturnalia  passed  to  the  other  Chris- 
tian countries  of  Europe.  In  the  amuse- 
ments <^  this  period  the  d|amatic  poetry 
of  Germany  had  its  origin,  after  the  cities 
had  attained  a  flourishing  condition.  Its 
first  traces  appeared  in  the  Idth  century. 
The  mummeries  ofthe  carnival  produced 
the  idea  of  adopting  some  character,  and 
carrying  it  through.  To  please  the  mul- 
titude, and  make  the  lau^  more  certain, 
the  manners  of  common  life  were  carica- 
tured. These  exhibitions  afterwards  be- 
came more  cidtivated  and  developed. 
**  On  fast-eve,''  says  F16ge],  in  his  Hisloiy 
of  Comic  Literature,  vol.  4,  p.  292,  "per- 
sons in  disguise  sometimes  went  nom 
one  house  to  snother,  to  make  sport  with 
their  friends  and  acquaintances.  A  mer- 
ry society  of  this  kmd  formed  a  plan  to 
represent  some  scene  in  their  dlsguisee, 
and  hold  a  regular  conversation  at  one  of 
these  mummeries.  The  unknown  play- 
ers received  praises,  entertainments  or 
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pronMUn.  finoMuagBd  by  tbk  success, 
Urn  cempftoy  mw  stronger*  their  fitbles 
and  speecbeis  becaine  loncer  by  degrses, 
until  they  attained  to  regular  representa- 
tions of  Lumsa  life.**  It  was  in  Nurem- 
bei^,  renowned  for  its  wares  and  its  wit, 
that  the  first  ftstreve's  play  was  pro- 
duced, coarse  and  frolicsome,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  citiz^is.  These  pieces 
have  a  near  relationship  to  the  masques 
of  the  English  and  the  farces  of  the 
French,  as  have  the  spiritual  fiist-eve's 
plays,  religious  burlesques,  to  the  Myste- 
ries and  Moralities.  According  to  the 
ancient  custom,  these  plays  were  opened 
and  dosed  bv  a  crier  or  berald.  The 
carnival  is  celebrated,  in  modem  times, 
with  the  gpeatest  show  and  spirit  at  Ven- 
ice and  Kome.  In  the  former  place,  it 
be^ns  after  Christmas.  The  diversions 
of  it  are  shows,  masquerades,  the  amuse- 
inents  of  the  place  of  St  Mark,  and  some- 
tinaes,  in  case  of  the  visits  of  great  princes, 
a  rtgaUoy  or  boat-race.  After  this,  tb^re 
was  a  second  carnival  in  Venice,  the 
Venetian  mass,  called  also  the  fMial  qf 
Ihe  Aaeensiim,  and  the  Buceniavr  festivaH, 
because  it  commonly  began  on  Ascen- 
sion-day, and  because  the  celebration  of 
Jthe  marriage  of  the  doge  with  the  Adri- 
atic sea  was  connected  with  it  It  con- 
tinued 14  days.  No  character-masks 
were  worn  there,  however,  except  Vene- 
daa  dominos.  The  carnival  at  Rome 
(see  G6the*s  excellent  description,  Dae 
ttbmiiche  CaameiHEly  and  that  or  lady  Mor- 
gan) continues  but  eight  days,  and  is  oc- 
cupied mostly  in  masquerades  and  races. 
Since  the  return  of  peace,  the  carnival 
has  been  celebrated  again  in  Cologne,  on 
the  Rhine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
cosMHtttee  qffooUf  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  all  who  were  present.  In  Spain, 
the  carnival  is  called  ctumestoUndtu, 

CA&NOTy  Lazare  Nicholas  Marguerite ; 
bom  at  Nolay,  in  Burgundy,  1753 ;  the 
son  of  an  advocate.  From  his  youth,  he 
exhibited  an  uncommon  talent  lor  the 
mathematical  and  militaiy  sciences,  en- 
tered the  corps  of  engineers,  and  rose  in 
office  by  the  lavor  of  the  prince  of  Conch^. 
He  published,  afterwards.  Mathematical 
E^ssays,  which  caused  him  to  be  elected 
a  member  of  several  learned  societies. 
His  eulogy  on  Vauban  received  the  prize 
of  the  academy  at  Dijon. .  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revoltttiout  he  was  captain  in 
the  corps  of  engineers.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  deputy  to  the  constituent  as- 
aembly,  but  at  first  took  part  only  in  mil- 
itary afiUrs.  At  his  proposal,  the  offioeis 
of  the  AobiJity  were  removed  fi-om  the 


army,  and  others  substituted  fSnm  the 
citizens^  As  a  member  of  the  coDveA- 
tion,  be  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis.  In 
the  following  March,  he  was  sent  to  the 
urm^  of  the  norUi,  where  he  deprived  the 
cowardly  general  Gratien  of  his  command 
on  the  nem^  put  hitnaelf  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  repulsed  the  enemy.  On 
his  return  to  the  convention,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  (q.  v.)  The  influence  of  Camot 
in  the  military  operations  now  began  to 
be  more  deepfy  felt.  In  possessicxi  of  all 
the  plans  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
Louis  XIV,  he  oiganized  and  directed 
the  French  armies  { and  bis  direction  un- 
doubtedly contributed  very  much  to  theu: 
success.  After  the  &U  of  Robespierre, 
he  was  often  accused,  but  alwsys  acquit- 
ted, because  his  duty  had  been  to  take 
care  of  the  defence  of  the  countnr,  and 
he  could  not  be  made  answerable  ibr  the 
cmd  decrees  of  Robespierre,  in  which 
Camot's  name,  as  he  was  a  member  of 
the  conunittee,  of  course,  wss  to  be  found. 
At  the  establiahment  of  the  directory,  in 
1795,  Camot  was  chosen  a  member,  and, 
for  some  time,  maintained  an  important 
influence.  Banas  aft  len|;th  succeeded 
him  in  the  department  oT  war,  and  was, 
ever  after,  his  enemy.  His  plan  for  the 
overthrow  of  Barres  was  unsucoessfol, 
and,  with  some  others,  he  was  sentenced 
to  transportadon  on  the  18th  Fructidor 
(Sept.  4),  1797.  He  fled  to  Germany,  and 
publ»h<Ml  a  defence,  which  was  eagerly 
read  in  Paris,  and,  by  the  exposure  of  the 
conduct  of  his  former  colleagues,  hasten- 
ed their  overthrow  on  the  30th  Prairial 
(June  18),  1799.  After  the  18th  Bmmaire, 
Camot  was  recalled  and  appointed  jftr 
tpecUur  aux  ntmti,  and,  two  months  later, 
in  April,  1800,  minister  of  war.  He  soon 
after  retired  into  the  bosom  of  his  femily, 
but  was  called  to  the  tribunate,  March  9, 
1802.  'Die  same  inflexible  integrity  and 
republican  principle,  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  him,  did  not  now  desert 
him.  He  often  opposed  the  views  of  the 
govemment,  voted  alone  against  the  con- 
sulship for  life,  and  resisted  strenuously 
the  proposal  for  the  imperial  dignitv.  He 
remained,  however,  a  member  of  tlie  tri- 
bunate till  it  was  abolished,  passed  the 
next  seven  years  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
and  published  several  valuable  mititaiy 
works.  In  18J4,  Napoleon  gave  him  the 
chief  command  at  Antwerp.  He  con- 
nected a  vigorous  defence  with  a  careful 
regard  for  me  interest  of  the  ciQr,  which, 
by  the  command  a£  Louis  XVIIf ,  he  af- 
terwards surrendered  lo  the  English  gen- 
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mmSSi  lettfamt  hiititM 
and  his  honon^  but,  as  a  irtn  rapuUieaii) 
he  oouM  narer  expeet  the  fiiTor  of  the 
comt ;  pertkMilariy  as,  in  his  memorial  to 
the  kkigyhe  openly  and  .aeverely  cenaored 
the  aaeasuitw  of  govenunent,  in  oonse- 
queooe  of  which  he  was  paased  over  in 
the  new  ornnization  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  When  Napcrieott  was  once 
more  at  the  hehn  of  sute,  in  1815,  he 
niade  Camot  count  and  peer  of  the  em- 
pire, and  preaaed  upon  nim  the 
of  tkie  interior.  Camot  djachai^^ed  the 
difficult  duties  of  this  office  with  his  usual 
iategiity.  After  the  emperor^  second 
ihU,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  pn>- 
visory  government  of  France,  and  was 
afterwards  the  only  one  of  the  members 
of  it  comprehended  in  the  ordfaianee  of 
July  di.  He  retired  to  Ceraey,  where  he 
empbyed  his  pen  on  p<ditical  subjects; 
then  to  Warsaw,  in  1815,  With  his  ftmily  } 
and,  finaHy,  to  Magdeburv,  where  he  died 
Aug.  3, 1823.  (&eeiitteCom9p.<ttMip. 
Bwinap.  ov.  le  Oe.  Carnot  paid,  let  100 
Jaun  (Pw^B,  1819),  and  Camof's  Lebm 
(Gamot's  Life),  by  K6ite.)  The  broth- 
en  Bandouin,  m  Paris,  who  have  in 
their  possession  all  Camot's  manuacrqus,. 
published,  in  1824,  Mem.  Idator.  el  nM^ 
tatrev  Bttr  Camot,  ndi^  d^aprh  set  Mm^ 
U9enU>,  m  Corrup.  mMe,  et  ses  AaiUy 
etc^  par  TbsoL  Among  Camot's  writ- 
inga,  the  most  valuable  are  his  Essai  sut 
Ua  Machines;  Bffkxiam  9ur  la  MHa^ 
pkutiqut  du  Catcid  infinUesimal ;  Sktr  la 
GimuHe  du  jPofttuw ,-  Be  la  Dtfeme  des 
Plaua/mies;  Expasi  de  la  CondmU  po- 
liUmfe  dt  Camot,  depwis  le  1  MU.,  1814. 
In  Magdebui^,  Camot  published  Mhmre 
tar  la  Fort^atUm  pnmitwej  and  a  vol* 
ume  cf  poems.  He  was  rigid  in  his  fov<e 
of  viitne,  a  scholar,  a  general,  and  an  in- 
flexible republican.  He  was  uaiveiMUy 
esteemed,  both  in  France  and  in  Areign 
lands,  and  was  honored  hf  all  parties. 
Camot's  life  is  one  of  these  which  ought 
to  be  ftmiliar  to  every  young  republican, 
like  that  of  BaroeveMt  (ck  v.) 

Ca»o,  Annibale/  one  ei  the  moat  eele- 
bmted  Italian  authors  of  the  16th  century, 
bom  1507^  at  Cittik-NitovB,  m  the  March 
of  Anccne,  sAer  the  death  of  his  patron, 
Gaddi,  1543^  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Pielm  liudovioo  Famese,  duke  of  Painn» 
and  Fiaoenza,  who  intrusted  him  wi^ 
several  nuasionB  to  Charles  V.  After  the 
nmaaninatinn  of  the  duke,  his  own  life 
was  in  considenMe  danger.  He  took 
rafiige  in  Pwma,  and  was  maled  in  • 
taettUy  manner  by  the  new  dtaka^  Ott»> 
▼io  Fanneei  whose  twofarothna,  tfaroavt- 
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Raamceiv  and  Ahnander,  < 
successively  hito  their  service.  Whh  te 
latter  be  remained  from  1548  to  his  deatl^ 
in  1566,  and  received  from  him  several 
eedetfastfeal  preferments.  Caio  devoted 
hhnaelf  chieny  to  the  study  of  numi»- 
matica  and  the  Tuscan  language,  and  his 
pure  and  elegant  style,  in  verse  and  proee, 
80o»  became  generally  admired*  His 
transhtion  of  the  iEneid,  in  blank  verse, 
is  excellent  After  his  deadi,  appeared  a 
ilatkm  by  him  of  Lodcbs,  and  of 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric;  afeo  FRme  a&d  Let* 
tere,  the  fbrmer  of  which  ore  adsaired  fer 
the  elegance  of  the  vene,  and  the  latter 
as  models  oi  beautiAd  Italian  prose.  He 
belongs  to  the  most  elegam  writers  of 
Italian  Iherature. 

OAmoLiNA.  This  luune  is  generally 
given  to  a  femoos  hew  of  the  German 
empffe,  of  the  year  1532,  undcf  Charles 
V,  which  he  called  himself  an  ordmance 
of  crimiaitl  procedure  (Pekdkie  Cferfeftfs- 
m'dntmg).  From  him,  it  was,  at  a  hier 
period,  called  ContUtuHo  ffiminaUe  Cwro- 
tow,  or,  shortly,  CarolwMt.  Thearbitraiy 
adminisdnBtion  of  justkse,  the  disorder  and 
craelQr  which  had  become  cu^maty  in 
the  eourts  of  CMnanv,  where  many  a 
process  was  begwi  aad  ended  with  the 
torture,  and  ^^isons  were  sentenced  even 
to  death  witbovt  regular  process,  gave 
occnak>n  to  this  law.  From  the  ban- 
ning ofibe  vea<«  of  the  land,  the  neoessity 
of  saeh  a  law  was  fedt  throughout  the 
cotf  ntry ;  bac  it  was  difficult,  in  this,  as  in 
ail  other  Mses,  to  fnake  the  di^rent  mem- 
bers of  the  empire  agree  on  one  aeneral 
measuve.  The  baron  Jobn  von  Sehwarz* 
eoberg,  a  man  of  talent  and  a  patron  of 
jscienee  (of  the  femily  of  ^e  pvesent 
princes  of  Schwarzenbef^),  was  chiefly 
mstnlniental  in  introducing  this  ordi* 
nance.  He  was  bom  in  1463,  became 
minister  of  state  of  the  prince-bishop  of 
Bamberg,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  an 
ordinance  of  crinmal  procedure  for  Kim- 
bervto  be  drawn  up  and  puMiehed  in 
15w.  The  same  was  also  adopted,  in 
1510,  by  the  margrave  of  Brandenborff 
and  Franeonia;  and,  at  kist,  a  law  of 
criminal  procedure  for  the  empire  at 
)ntge  was  pas^d  by  the  diet  at  Regens- 
burg,  in  1532,  which,  for  that  time,  was  a 
very  greait  step,  and  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence. Several  German  princes,  as  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  of  the  palatanate,  protested 
dgUinst  it^  in  order  to  protect  the  lows  of 
tb^ir  stdtea  and  thebr  own  privileges 
against  the  legishrtiva  power  of  the  em- 
pbror;  bat  at  last   the  -CunUna  wa» 
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eBtabUdied  in  almost  evviy  ptrt  of  the 
empire.  (See  MalUank's  OuckiMe  dw 
pemHekm  Cknehinrdnung  Kaiser  KarU 

r,  178a) 

Carouna  Maeia  ;  wife  of  Ferdinaiid 
I,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Francis  I  and  of  Maria  The- 
resa, born  13th  August,  1752;  an  ambitioaB 
and  intelligent  woman,  but,  unfortunately, 
without  firmness  of  character.  Acoovd- 
ipg  to  the  terms  of  her  marriage  contract, 
the  young  queen,  after  the  birth  of  a  male 
heir,  was  to  have  a  seat  in  the  coundl  of 
state ;  but  her  impatienoe  to  participate  in 
the  government  would  not  allow  her  to 
wait  for  this  event,  previous  ID  which  she 
procured  the  removal  of  the  old  minister, 
Tanucci,  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  king  and  of  the  nation,  and  raised 
a  Frenchman  named  Acton  (q.  v.)  to  the 
post  of  prime  minister,  who  ruined  the 
finances  of  the  state  by  his  proflisioD,  and 
excited  the  hatred  of  all  ranks  by  the  in- 
troduetion  of  a  political  inquisition.  The 
queen,  too,  drew  upon  herself  the  dislike 
of  the  oppressed  nation  by  cooperatinff  in 
the  measures  of  the  minister ;  and  banuh- 
menis  and  executions  were  found  insuffi- 
cient to  repress  the  general  excitement. 
The  deckuBtkNQ  of  war  by  Ni^iles  against 
France  (1796)  was  intended  to  give  an- 
other turn  to  the  popular  feelini^ ;  but  the 
sudden  invasion  of  the  French  drove  the 
reigning  family  to  Sicily.  1^  revolution 
of  cardinal  Rufib  in  Calabiia,  &nd  the  re- 
publican party  in  the  ca^alf  restored  the 
former  nuera  in  1799.  The  famous  lady 
Hamilton  (q.  v.)  now  exerted  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  unhappy  queen,  oii  hw 
husband,  on  the  Endish  ambassador  i«]d 
admiral  Nelson,  and  sacrificed  more  vic- 
tims than  Acton  and  Vanini  had  fomeriy 
dcme.  (See  SoexiaU.)  Afler  the  battle 
of  Marenffo,  1^,000  Russians  could  not 
prevent  the  conouest  of  Naples  by  the 
French,  and  the  tormation  of  a  kingdom 
out  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  for  Jo- 
seph (Bonaparte),  who  was  afterwwds 
succeeded  in  the  same  by  Joachim^Murat). 
The  queen  was  not  satisfied  with  the  ef- 
forts which  the  English  made  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  dynasty,  and  thereup- 
on quarrelled  with  k>rd  Bentinck,  the 
British  seneral  in  Sicily,  who  wished  to 
exclude  her  from  all  influence  in  the  gov- 
oimnent  She  died  in  1814,  without  hav- 
ing seen  the  restoration  of  her  fiimily  to 
the  throne  of  Naples. 

Caholuta,  N<wth ;  one  of  the  Uniled 
States;  bounded  N.  by  Virginia  E.  by 
the  Atlantic  S.  by  South  Carolina,  and 
W.  by  Teanssee ;  Ion.  75»  48^  to  84^ 


W.;lat3aPWto80'a(KN.;  4M  miles 
k>ngand  160  broad.  Square  roUes,  50,000. 
Popnktion  in  1790,  398,751 :  in  1800, 
478,103:  m  1810, 555,500 ;  179,000  blaeks. 
Population  in  1820,  638,829;  whites, 
419,900;  white  mates,  209,644;  white  fo- 
UMdes, 209,556;  slaves, 9051017;  free ool- 
ored,  14^12 :  pmons  engaged  in  agri- 
cuhure,  174,196;  in  manunSctures,  11,844; 
in  commerce,  2,551.  Militia  in  1817, 
50,387.^This  state  is  divided  into  63 
counties.  There  are  no  laige  towns  in 
this  state.  Raleigh  is  the  seat  of  goveni- 
ment  The  other  most  conaidersble 
towns  are  Newbem,  Fayetteville,  Wil- 
n,  Edenton,  Washington,  Hillsbor- 
Halifox,  Ttuiwrough,  Salisbuiy  and 
_  jm. — ^The  leffislative  oower  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  house  or  conunons,  both 
chosen  annually.  One  senator  and  two 
membera  of  the  house  of  oonmions  are 
sent  fiDm  each  county,  and  one  of  the 
latter  from  each  of  the  towns  of  Newfoern, 
Wilmington,  Edenton,  FayetteviHe,  Hali- 
fio,  Sahsbuiy  and  Hillsborough.     The 

governor  is  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
ouses,  and  is  eligible  three  years  in  ax. 
— ^The  prindpal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  North  Carolina  are  Methodkts, 
Baptists,  Pre^yterians,  Quakera,  M<n«- 
vians  and  Episcopalians. — There  is  a  re- 
spectable institution,  entitled  the  imtser- 
«%  of  J^orth  CarMuij  at  Chapel  HilL 
Aoulemies  are  established  at  various 
places,  and  an  increasing  attention  has, 
of  late,  been  paid  to  educadon.r— The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Roanoke,  Chow- 
an, Neuse,  Pamlico  or  Tar,  cape  Fear, 
Yadkin  and  Catawba.  Of  these,  the 
eape  Fear  a^rds  the  best  narigation, 
and  is  ascended  by  vessels  <^  3%  tons 
to  Wilmington,  and  by  steam-boats  to 
Fayetteville.  The  two  most  coosiderdble 
sounds  on  the  coast  are  those  of  Fandioo 
and  Albemarie.-— Dismal  swamp  lies  pan- 
Win  Nonh  Carolina  and  partly  m  Virginia. 
Little  Dismal  or  AUigator  swwaap  is  be- 
tween Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds: — 
There  are  three  noted  capes  on  the  coast, 
viz.,  cape  HattersL  cape  Lookout  aiid  cofie 
Fear,  which  are  an  dangerous  to  seamen. 
— Noith  Carolina,  in  its  wbole  width,  for 
about  00  miles  ihnn  the  sea,  is  genaally 
a  dead  level,  varied  only  by  occasional 
opMiinp  in  the  immense  forest  with 
which  It  is  covered.  After  travenanfr  tfa « 
tedious  plain,  we  are  at  length  relived 
1^  the  appearance  of  bilki  and  mouDtains, 
firom  the  sununitB  of  which  we  b^oki  a 
heautifid  eeumryy  which  stroiches  west 
ihr  beyond  the  range  of  vismn,  mod  h 
"    '««is  of  fofiy  tiMS.— In 
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•the  levol  paitB^  the  loil,  genenUy,  is  Init 
indifforeot  On  the  bsnikfl  of  some  of  the 
riven,  however,  and  paiticukurly  the  Ro- 
anoke, it  i»  remarkably  fertile;  and  in 
other  pans  of  this  champaign  country, 
ffhulee  of  rich  swamp,  and  rioges  of  oak- 
land,  of  a  black  and  fiuitful  soil,  form  an 
exception  to  its  general  steriOly.  The 
sea  coasts,  the  sounds,  inlets,  and  lower 
parts  of  the  rivecs,  have,  invanably,  a  soft, 
muddy  bottom.  That  part  of  the  state 
which  lies  west  of  the  mountains  is,  for 
the  most  part,  remarkaUy  fertile,  and 
abounds  with  oak-trees  of  various  kinds, 
walnut,  elm,  linn  and  chenv-trees;  the 
last  of  which  not  unfrequentiy  attains  the 
me  of  3  fe«t  in  diameter.  The  soil  and 
productions,  in  the  hilly  ooqntty,  aee 
neariy  the  same  as  in  the  Northern  otatea. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  flax  are  the 
crops  most  ffenenuly  cultivated,  and  seem 
to  suit  well  the  nature  of  the  soiL 
Throughout  the  whole  state,  Indian  com 
and  pulse  of  all  kinds  are  abundant 
Cotton  is  raised  in  oonsidemble  quanti- 
des.  North  Cart^ina abounds  in  iron  ore; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  U.  dtalee  in 
which  gold  has  been  found  in  any  ooo- 
siderable  quantities.  The  gold  mineSj 
which  have  lately  exeited  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  thou^  they  have  not  yet  proved 
very  productive,  are  found  on  the  Yad- 
kin and  its  brwiches,  and  extend  over  a 
district  comprising  about  1000  square 
miles.  lai  almost  any  part  of  this  territo- 
ry, goki  may  be  found  in  greater  or  km 
abundance,  mixed  with  the  soil  It  exists 
in  minute  grains  or  particles,  and  is  also 
sometimes  found  in  lumps  of  one  or  two 
pounds  weight.  Of  the  plains  in  the  low 
country,  the  large  natural  growth  is^ahnost 
universally,  pitch  pine,  a  tall  and  beautiibl 
tree,  which  grows  here  to  a  sixe  for  supe- 
rior to  the  pitch  pine  of  the  Northern 
Statea  This  valuable  tree  a^rds  piteh, 
tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of  lum- 
ber, which,  together,  constitute  about  one 
half  of  the  exports  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the 
long-leaved.  The  latter  differs  from  oth- 
er pines,  not  in  shape,  but  in  the  length 
of  its  leaves,  which  aie  neariy  half  a  yard 
longy  and  hang  in  large  clusters  The 
trees  in  the  low  countries,  both  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  are  loaded  whh 
quantities  of  a  long,  spongy  moss,  whioh, 
hanging  in  clustcrs  from  the  limbs,  gives 
the  forests  a  singular  appearance.  The 
nusletoe  frequently  engrafts  itself  upon 
the  trees  in  the  back  country.  In  thai 
part,  plums,  grapes^  Mackbeniea  and 
strawberries  glow  sponUneoualy ;  ate 


aevend  vakiahia  madiefaial  plants,  as  ( 
ssng,  Virginia  saakeroot,  Seneca  am 
root,  and  some  othen.  The  rich  bottoms 
are  overgrown  with  canes,  the  leaves  of 
which  continue  green  through  the  winter, 
and  affind  good  pasture  for  cattle^— North 
Carolina  is  fer  removed  from  that  perfeo- 
tion  of  culture,  whieh  is  necessary  to  give 
it  the  full  advantage  of  the  natural  rich- 
ness of  its  soil  and  the  vahie  of  its  pro- 
duetioDS.  One  jpnat  eause  of  its  back- 
wardneas,  in  agneukural  improvement,  is 
the  want  of  inland  navigation,  and  of  good 
harboia.  It  has  several  large  rivers,  but 
their  mouths  are  Mocked  up  with  bars  of 
hard  sand.  The  best  of  the  iiuMerent 
harbors  in  this  atafee  are  those  of  WUming^ 
ton,  Newbem  and  Edentxm.  The  most 
of  the  produce  of  the  upper  country,  con^ 
sisting  of  tobaeoo,  wheat,  maize,  &c.,  has 
faitheito  been  carried  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  to  Lynchburg,  and  Peterrimrg,  Va. 
Sinee  1815,  the  state  hsa  been  zeiaoiMly 
engaged  in  an  extensive  ^stem  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  These  improvemenii 
relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  sound,  in- 
leta,  and  the  rivers  Roanoke,  Tar,  Neuse, 
cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  &c. ;  the 
ccmstruction  of  canals  and  roads,  and  the 
draining  of  marriies  and  swamp& — ^Like 
all  the  Southern  St^bss,  North  Carohna 
has  a  coneideraUe  diverritr  of  climate, 
occasioned  by  the  physkal  peculiarities 
of  its  difieseat  porta.  In  the  level  part  of 
die  coimtry,  intarmittem  foveia  are  fra- 
qnent  during  the  summer  and  autumiL 
ihiring  these  sickly  seasons,  the  coume- 
nances  of  the  inhabitants  have  a  prie-yd- 
kywish  hue,  ooeasioned  by  the  prevalenoe 
of  bilioua  affections.  Many  fall  vie- 
tima,  daring  the  winter,  to  pteuriaieB  and 
peripnettmoniesL  In  th»  western  and 
niUy  parts,  the  air  is  as  pure  and  salubri- 
ous as  in  any  part  <^  America,  and  the 
inhabitants  Kve  to  a  ^at  age.  The  heat 
i>£  the  summer's  day  ia  sueoeeded  in  the 
evening  by  a  grsteiul  and  refreshing 
coolneBs.  Autumn  is  temperate  and  se- 
rene, and,  in  some  years,  the  winters  are 
so  mild,  tfaatautunm  may  be  said  to  con- 
tinue till  spring.  The  wheat  harvest 
eommencea  in  the  beginninj^  of  June, 
and  that  of  Indian  coin  early  m  Septem- 
ber.— In  1837,  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  $376,791  was  nnported  into  North  Car- 
oUsa,  and  $449,937  worth  exported.  (For 
similar  aeoounts  of  preceding  years,  see 
Watterson  and  Zandt'a  Tabular  SUai$tUal 
Finoi,  Waahmgtnn,  Jan.  ia»). 

JMmi^al^SkdckifMfrthCanima.  In 
lXS9&t  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  the 
EngUah  to  ookmiae  Nocth  AoMiioa,  under 
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«  pfltent  to  «ir  Fianeis  Dnfce.  A  waaik 
«okmy  wAsteft  «Kii  ikit  Roaooke  ki  1567, 
tet  was  nerer  agaim  to  be  fooiid ;  all  w^ 
tempts  fea  aaoeitain  their  fats  weie  fiiiH- 
.feei.  Sorae  enugraota  from  Vorffinia 
pooefented  into  the  eouncry  about  169(1, 
4Hid  mada  the  fint  aeliial  aettlement  of 
whites.  On  the  eariy  Sponlah  mapa, 
what  is  now  c^led  CaroUna  had  been 
marked  as  part  of  Florida.  The  Fimch 
had  given  it  the  name  of  CaroUna  in 
homir  of  king  Charlea  IX,  when  they 
made  the  diBastnius  attempt  to  cok>nize 
the  North  Ameriean  coast,  noticed  under 
theheadoflVvrutiL  The  name  Garoiiiui 
pmvwled.  In  1661,  a  seoaiBd  Engliah 
eobny  Urom  Massaehusetts  airived,  and 
aetdl))i8bed  tiiemselves  at  cape  Fear  riv- 
er. In  1667,  aflier  many  vexatknis  strug- 
gks,  the  infiint  colony  obtained  a  repre- 
sentative goveramant  Two  yeam  later, 
the  faneifiil  constkittion,  so  ftmous  under 
the  name  of  IiodU*»  Mchenu  ofgowmmeni^ 
was  incrodoced.  This  wikl  project  was 
won  abandoned ;  and,  like  other  fkigUsh 
ooloniee,  Carolina  advanced  but  idowly, 
and  experienced  the  boirors  of  Indian 
war&re  as  late  as  1712.  Previous  to 
1717,  CaroDna  had  been  a  proprietaiy 
goveran^t,  but,  in  that  year,  became  a 
myai  one  by  purchase,  and  continued 
sueh  until  the  revolcRion  in  1775.  In 
1790,  the  (woCarolinas  were  sepafaled 
into  North  and  South  Carolina.  The 
laaceeaBibie  oaaat  of  North  Carolina  gave 
it  very  gnat  advamagea  in  the  rtvoltt- 
tienaiy  war.  Tlioee  destructive  inroads, 
apom  whieh  other  stales  along  the  Adan- 
iao  aufiend  so  much,  were  here  imprae- 
tieable.  Though,  however,  leaa  exposed, 
the  pecfda  of  this  stttte  evinced  their  full 
share  or  sympathy  with  the  residue  of  the 
American  people.  A  convention  was 
•sKmbled  at  Halifax,  where,  on  Dec.  18, 
1776,  the  existing  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. Binoe  that  auspicious  event,  it  may 
be  doubled  whether  any  other  oommanity 
over  pasted  5d  years  with  less  disturb- 
ance. (Dare's  Vu9»o(ihe  U.StaUi.  See 
CoTfy  and  Lm^m  Jhnencmi  AUaM^ 

CAaoLiif A,  South ;  one  of  the  U.  States ; 
bounded  N.  by  North  Carolina,  E.  i^  the 
Atlantic,  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Georgia ;  Ion. 
7»»24'to83°a(KW.;  lat.  33» to 3^  8' N. ; 
900  miles  long,  195  broad;  containing 
aO/000  aquare  ti^es.  PopuhrtiaD  in  199^ 
940,000  c  in  lliOO,  845,591 !  in  1810,  415, 
115$  900^19  blacks  i  in  1890,  509^41 ; 
whites,  287>140;  white  males,  190^; 
white  fbmalea,  114506;  slavm,  95&475; 
fine  celorad,  6,898.  Mihlia  in  1891,  Sai,T08. 
is  divided  infeo  80 


Cokimlna  Is dweeat of  govemtnent,  bat 
OhaHesion  is  the  laigest  lN»wn«— The  leg- 
islatUM  consists  of  a  spubWi  and  konse  ef 
repreeentatives.  The  senate  confliscs  of 
48  members,  chosen  every  4  yean  by 
districts.  The  representatives  are  eheeon 
overy  9  years.  The  govereor  and  Keo- 
tenant-ffovemor  are  chosen  biennially,  by 
a  jomt  ballot  of  both  booses.— The  prin- 
cipal denominations  of  Oliristians  m  South 
Carolina  are  Presbyterians,  Episcopoli- 
ans,  Baptists  and  Methodisls. — ^Kdocation 
is  liberally  patronised  by  die  state  ^- 
smmmt.  The  two  Kterary  institutions 
are  tbe  coHege  of  South  Carolina  at  Co- 
lumbia, and  Chariesion  eollece,  in  the 
eity  of  Charieston. — The  dtstingnishing 
vhrtues  of  the  Carolinians  are  hospitality 
to  stimgers,  and  charity  to  the  indigem 
and  distressed.  The  plantem  in  the  low 
country,  vriio,  in  seneral,  have  large  in- 
comes, live  in  a  loxurions  nnA  spSsndid 
style,  devoting  rooeh  of  their  time  to  the 
puMuit  of  pIflHiisure,  and  possessing  much 
of  thit  pride  and  dignity  of  spirit,  vHiich 
charaeterite  an  independent  eotmuy  gen- 
tleman. The  virtues  of  the  Ihrmers  of 
the  upper  country  are  less  brilliant,  but 
nxire  substantifd.  They  have  ibwer 
vices,  are  of  more  ihigil  and  IndusfbionB 
halMtB^  and  exhibit  gmaier  Ibrtilttde  in  die 
reverses  of  fortune,  in  the  low  or  allu- 
vial country,  Mbor  in  the  field  Is  per- 
Ibrased  almost  wholly  by  slaves,  whe^  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  exeeed  tbe  free  in- 
habitants  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  ttiree 
to  one.  This  division,  comprising  less 
than  one  thurd  of  the  territoiy  of  South 
Carolina,  contains  more  than  half  of  the 
slaves,  and  only  about  one  fifth  of  the 
whites.*— The  prindpal  riven  are  ttie 
Waooamaw,  Pedee,  Black  river,  flaniee, 
Oooper,  Ashley,  Stono,  SVHsto^  Asheppo, 
Cambahee,  Coosaw,  Broad  and  fibvan- 
nahwSottth  CaroUna  is  divided  by  na- 
ture into  two  parts,  which,  tmm  their 
pbysksal  situatkm,  have  been  called  Up- 
per and  LotMT  Corolinik  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  have  once  been  vnder  the 
ooean.  Towards  the  coast,  the  coontiy  is 
a  tevel  plain,  extending  more  than  100 
mfles  westward  flt>m  the  sea.  Here  the  eye 
finds  no  relief  finm  the  doll  uniformky  of 
boundless  forests,  swamps,  end  level  fieMs. 
This  fatiguing  nlain  is  suoeeoded  by  a  omi- 
ooarangeof  iitns  ssnd  hills,  resesribllng  the 
wastes  of  an  agitated  sea.  Tins  shigufai 
eonntry  occupies  an  eartent  of  about  60 
miles,  it  is  emremelty  barren,  enKvened 
hare  and  there  1^  spots  of  verdure,  or  by 
MMne  straggling  pines  t  and  its  ftw  inhab- 
a  seamy  trabttstenee  by  tbe 
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of  ootn  end  sweet 
Ailer  pasang  these  sand  hilis^  we  come 
next  to  a  lemarkable  tract  of  ground,  call- 
ed thejRufce,  whichy  on  its  approach  from 
the  sea,  is  Toty  and  bold,  but  on  the  north- 
west is  Jevel  mm  its  summit.  This  is  a 
fine  belt  of  land,  extending  from  the  Sa- 
vannah to  Broad  river,  fertile,  well  cul- 
tivatedf  lUid  watered  by  considerable 
streams.  The  country  beyond  this  ridge 
resembles,  in  its  scenery,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  Northern  Statesw  The  trav- 
eller is mtified  by  thepleasant  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  dale.  Tne  lively  verdure 
of  the  hills  is  ccmtrasted  with  the  deeper 
tints  of  the  extensive  forests,  v^ch  deco- 
rate their  sides ;  and,  in  the  valleys,  broad 
rivers  roll  their  streams  through  the  va^ 
ried  b^uties  of  luxuriant  and  cuhivated 
fields.  From  these  delightful  rep>ns, 
the  ground  still  continues  to  rise,  till  we 
reach  the  western  limit  of  the  state. 
Here  7  or  8  noountains  run  in  regular 
direction,  the  most  distinguished  of  which 
is  Table  mountain.  Otl^r  mountains  are 
Oolenoy,  Oconee,  Paris's,  Glassey,  Hog- 
back and  King's.  These  are  all  in  the 
districtB  of  Pendleton,  Greenville,  Spar- 
tanburg and  York.— The  soil  of  South 
Carolina  is  divided  into  six  classes  :— 
h  tide  swmnp ;  2.  inland  swamp ;  a  high 
river  swamp,  or  low  grounds,  disdn- 
guiflhed  by  the  name  of  second  low 
graundg ;  4.  sah  marsh ;  5.  oak  and  hick- 
ory hifffa  land ;  6.  pine  barren.  The  first 
two  losses  are  peealiariy  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  rice  and  hemp ;  the  third  is 
moat  favorable  to  the  growth  of  hemp, 
com  and  indigo.  The  salt  marsh  has 
been  nauch  n^ected.  The  oak  and 
hickory  Imd  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  com,  as 
well  88  indigo  and  cotton.  The  pine  bar- 
ren, though  the  least  productive,  is  so 
much  more  salubrious  than  the  other 
soils  in  the  bw  country,  that  a  proportion 
of  pine  barren  is  an  appendage  inoispen- 
sable  to  every  swamp  plantation. — ^Tbe 
staple  commodities  of  this  state  are  cotton 
ana  rice,  of  which  {neat  quantities  are 
annually  exported.  These  articles  have 
so  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  planters, 
that  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  other  crops  equally  usefiil,  but  less 
psofitable,  has  been  almost  wholly  neg. 
iected.  So  little  wheat  is  raised  throu(}h-> 
out  the  Btate^that  considerable  quantities 
aro  annually  imported.  Cotlon  was  not 
raised  in  anv  ccmsiderable  quantities  till 
88  late  as  ITdS.  Before  that  period,  indi- 
go was,  next  to  liee,  the  most  important 
artiele  of  produee;  hot  it  is  now  neglaet- 
45* 


ed.  Tobacco  thrives  well.  The  firuiti 
which  flourish  best  are  pears,  pomegran- 
ates and  water-melons :  the  latter,  in  par- 
ticular, grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
are  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  in  the  worid. 
Other  fituts  are  fifs,  apricots,  nectarines, 
apples,  peaches,  olives,  almonds  and  or- 
anges.—The  period  of  vegetation  com- 
prehends, in  favorable  years,  fipom  7  to  8 
months,  commencing  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, and  terminating  in  October  or  No- 
vember. The  frosts,  generally,  in  the 
months  of  November,  December,  January 
and  February,  are  too  severe  for  the  deh- 
eate  productions  of  more  southern  lati- 
tudes. The  low  country  is  seldom  cov- 
ered with  snow,  but  the  mountains  near 
the  western  boundary  often  are.  Frost 
sometimes  binds  up  the  earth,  but  seldom 
penetrates  deeper  than  2  inches,  or  lasts 
longer  than  3  or  4  days.  At  some  sea- 
sons, and  particularly  in  February,  the 
weather  is  veir  variable.  The  tempera- 
ture has  been  known  to  vary  46  degrees 
in  one  day.  In  Charleston,  for  7  years, 
the  thermometer  was  not  known  to  rise 
above  98^  or  to  fall  below  17°  above  0. 
The  number  of  extremely  hot  days  in 
Charleston  is  seldom  more  than  30  in  a 
year ;  and  there  are  about  as  many  sultry 
nights,  in  which  the  heat  and  closeness 
of  the  air  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  en- 
joyment of  sound  sleep. — ^The  low  coun- 
try is  infested  with  all  the  diseases  which 
spring  from  a  warm,  moist  and  unehistic 
atmosphere.  Of  these  the  most  frequent 
are  fevers,  from  which  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fer more  than  from  any,  or  perhaps  from 
all  other  diseases  together.  The  districts 
of  the  upper  country  enjoy  as  salubrious 
a  climate  as  any  |)art  of  the  U.  States. 
— In  1S27,  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
l|l,434,106  was  imported  into  South  Car- 
olina, and  $8,382,561  worth  exported. 
(For  similar  accounts  of  preceding  years, 
see  Watterson  and  Zandt*s  TaJMar  Sta- 
tisticcd  Views,  Washington,  Jan.  1829.] 

Historical  Sketch  of  Sindk  Candxna. 
The  first  settlement  of  South  Carolina  by 
the  whites  appears  to  have  been  made  at 
Port  Royal,  about  1670  ;  but,  until  1680, 
no  permanent  establishment  was  formed, 
when  the  few  settlers  then  in  the  country 
fixed  on  Oyster  point,  between  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  Charleston.  A  grant 
had,  however,  been  made,  in  1668,  previ- 
ew to  the  founding  of  Charieston,  by 
Charles  II,  to  lord  Clarendon  and  seven 
others,  of  all  that  zone  of  North  America 
fh>m  N.  lat  31^  to  36" ;  and,  two  years 
8fterw8id8,thel 
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to  N.  lat  36^  ax.  Tho  ijroprietwy  gov- 
ornment  of  Carolina  was,  if  posslUo,  inoiv 
complex  than  any  other  similar  govera- 
ment  in  the  English  colonies.  This 
confusion  was  augmented  by  Locke's 
scheme,  and  by  religious  contention,  and 
was  terminated,  in  1719,  by  a  separation 
of  the  two  Carolinaa,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  royal  government.  One  of  the 
events  of  most  importance  in  tlje  history 
of  South  Carolina  was  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  introduced  by  governor  Smith,  in 
1695 :  that  of  cotton  foUowed ;  and  the  col- 
ony flourished  \2ntil  its  progress  was  check- 
ed by  war  with  the  Indians,  and,  subsor 
quently,  by  the  revolution.  South  CaroIi«> 
na  suffered  severely  in  the  latter  contest, 
and  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  which  it  produced. 
The  names  of  Marion,  Sumter  and  Lee 
conferred  honor  on  the  state.  The  exist- 
ing government  or  constitution  of  South 
Carolina  was  adopted  June  3,  1790, 
amended  Dec.  17,  1808,  and  again  Doc. 
19,1816.    (Se^  Carof  and  Lea's  Mas.) 

Cakoli:(£  Amelia  Elizabeth;  wife 
of  George  lY,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover,  second  daughter  of  duke  Charles 
William  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  (who 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  at 
Auerstadt),  and  of  the  princess  Augusta  of 
England,  sister  of  George  III.  She  wfts 
bom  May  17, 1768.  The  young  princess 
spent  her  youtli  in  her  father's  court,  un- 
der much  constraint,  till  1795,  when  she 
was  married  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  now 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  next  year,  she 
rejoiced  the  ro^al  family  and  the  British 
nation  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Charlotte 
Augusta.  (CharloUe  died  Nov.  6,  1817, 
wife  of  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.) 
She  haa  scarcely  recovered  from  her  con- 
finement, when  her  husband  abandoned 
her,  declaring  that  no  one  could  force  bis 
inclinations.  This  was  tho  beginning  of 
the  disgraceful  dispute  between  the  two 
parties,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Car'* 
oline,  and  exposed  her  honor  to  repeated 
accusations  from  her  husband;  while 
George  III,  and  all  the  British  nation, 
favored  the  deserted  bride.  (See  George 
IV.)  The  princess  of  Wales  lived  retired 
from  the  court,  at  a  country-seat  at  Black- 
heatli,  where  she  devoted  henelf  to  the 
arts  and  sciences,  to  benevolence  and  the 
gratification  of  her  taste,  till  1808.  Mean- 
while, many  reports  were  circulated,  «e- 
cusinff  her  of  illicit  connexions  with  ca^ 
tain  Manly,  air  Sidney  Smith  and  otheis, 
and  of  bemff  the  mother  of  a  boy ;  on  acr 
count  of  which  the  king  instituted  aa  in* 
<|uii7  into  heir  coniiMct,  by  «  mwiat^iiiifl 


bar  of  witoeflBes,  and  acfjuitled  the  prin- 
cess of  the  charge,  deckimgy  at  the  same 
time,  that  she  was  guilty  of  seme  impra- 
d^ioes,  which  had  ^Ten  rise  to  unibmided 
suspicions.  The  kmg  omifinned  this  dec 
lanutioD  of  her  innooence,  and  paid  her  « 
visit  of  ceremony.  She  afterwards  veemv- 
ed  equal  Diarks  of  esteem  from  the  princee, 
her  brotheiB-in-law.  The  duke  of  Cmn- 
berland  actended  the  princess  to  ooun  and 
to  the  opera.  The  npoits  above-men- 
tioned were  caused  by  the  adherents  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  oourt  of  the 
reigning  queen,  who  was  very  imfhYora- 
bly  dispoaed  towards  her  daughter-in'tew. 
On  this  oecasion,  as  on  many  otbem,  the 
nation  manifested  the  most  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  prinoess.  In  1813,  the 
public  contest  was  renewed  between  the 
two  parties ;  the.  prmcess  of  Wales  earn- 
plaininff,  as  a  mother,  of  the  difficulties 
opposed  10  her  seeing  herdauffhter.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  then  regent,  disrageided 
these  complaints.  Upon  this,  in  Juhr, 
1814,  the  princess  obtiuned  pennianon  to 
go  to  Brunswick,  and,  afterwards,  to  nuke 
the  tour  of  Italy  and  Greece.  She  now 
began  her  celebrated  joum^  tfanmgh 
Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Archipelega 
and  Syria,  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Ital- 
ian Beigami  was  her  confidant  and  at- 
tendant. Many  in&moua  reports  wert 
afterwards  circulated,  relating  to  die  con- 
nexion between  the  prinoess  and  Beigami. 
On  her  jouniey,  ahe  received  snteAl 
acknowledgments  for  her  libenhtr,  her 
kindness,  and  her  generous  efibrts  for  the 
relief  of  the  distieesed.  She  afterwards 
lived  in  Italy  a  gveat  part  of  the  time, 
at  a  country«seat  on  lake  Coma  When 
the  prince  of  Wales  ascended  the  BritMi 
tbronei  Jan.  29,  1890,  1<n^  Hutchinson 
offered  her  an  income  of  £50,008  ateriing, 
the  name  of  queen  qfEn^and^mtd.  eveiy 
title  appertainmg  to  that  dignity,  on  the 
condition  that  she  woukl  never  return  to 
England.  She  refiised  die  proposal,  and 
asserted  her  claims,  more  firmly  than  ever, 
to  the  rights  of  a  &itish  queen,  complain- 
ed of  the  ill  treatment  shown  to  her^  and 
exposed  the  oonspimcies  against  her, 
which  had  been  contrived  1^  s  secret 
•gent,  the  baron  de  Ompteda,  of  Milan. 
iUtennpts  at  a  reconciliation  led  to  no 
iavomDle  result.  She  at  length  adopted 
the  bold  reaolation  to  return  to  England, 
where  ahe  was  neither  expected  nor  wish- 
ed for  bythemiW8ti7yand,aniidthe  load- 
eflt  exprasaiona  of  the  public  joy,  amred 
from  Calai%  June  5,  end,  the  neM  day, 
enland  Londan  m  triumph.    The  minis- 
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ter,  lord  lavmiNOOl,  now  accused  the  queen       CAROi.tnE  Laws.    (See  CttroHm-) 
heiore  the  paroament,  for  tbe  puqMwe  of        CAmoiiNV  Matiuia,  bora  172^Ldaufk- 
exposing  her  to  universal  coaten^  aa  an    ter  of  Fiederie  Lewia,  prince  of  Walea, 


adulteress.     Whatever  the  inveptigationa 
of  the  parliament  may  have  broi^it  to 
light,  the  public  voice  was  louder  than 
ever  in  favor  of  the  queen ;  and,  after  a 
protracted  investigation,  the  bill  of  paina 
and  penalties  was  passed  to  a  third  read- 
ing onJjr  by  a  majority  of  123  to  95;  and 
the  ministers  deemed  it  prudent  to  delay 
proceeding  with  the  bill  for  six  months, 
which  was  equivalent  to  withdrawing  it 
Thus  ended  this  revolting  proceas,  which 
wa^  througliout,  a  flagrant  outrage  on 
public  decency.    In  this  trial,  Mr,  Broug- 
ham acted  as  the  queen's  attorney-gene- 
ral,  Mr.  Denraan  as  her  solicitor*  and 
Drs.  Lushinflton,  Williams  and  Wilie  as 
her   counsel,     Thouf^  banished   fh>m 
the  court  of  the  king,  her  husband,  the 
queen  still  lived  at  Brandenbuiv  housej 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  ratm,  under 
the  protection  of  the  nation.     In  July* 
1821^  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV,  she 
first  requested  to  be  crowned,  then  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.    But,  by  an  op« 
der  of  the  privy  council,  both  requests 
were  deniea,  and,   notwithstanding^  the 
assistance  of  the  of^osition,  she  suffered 
the  personal  humiliation  of  being  repeat^ 
edly  refused  admission  into  Westminster 
abbey.    She  then  published  in  the  publio 
papers  her  protest  against  the  order  of 
the  privy  council.     Sowi  after  her  hus- 
bancTs  departure  to  Ireland,  July  30,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  of 
her  raind,  she  was  suddenly  taken  sick 
in  Drury  lane  theatre.    An  inflammation 
of  the  Doweb  (enterUis)  succeeded,  and 
she  foretold  her  own  deatii  before  the 
physicians  apprehended  such  an  event. 
She  died  Aug.  7, 1821.    The  corpse,  ac- 
cording to  her  last  will,  was  removed  to 
Brunswick,  where  it  rests  among  the  re- 
mains of  her  ancestors.    Her  tomb-stone 
has  a  very  short  inscription,  in  which  she 
is  called  the  unhappy  queen  of  JSnglaruL 
The  removal  and  the  entombing  of  her 
mortal  remains  e&ve  rise  to  many  dis- 
turbances, first  in  London,  and  afterwards 
in    Brunswick.      These    were    founded 
more  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  the  ministry  than  in  respect  for 
tlie  memory  of  the  queen.    Two  causes 
operated  much  in  favor  of  the  queen — 
the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry  and  the 
eeneral  feeling  that  the  king  was  perhaps 
die    last  man   in  the  whole  kingdom, 
who  bad  a  right  to  complain  of  the  in- 
continencies  of  his  wife,  which  many, 
even  of  her  ftieods,  undoubtedly  believed. 


married,  1766^  king  Christian  VII  of  Den- 
maric,  and  became  mother  of  the  present 
king  of  Demnark,  Frederic  VII)  who  was 
bom  176a    Tboa^  young  and  beautiftil, 
and  univeffsally  esteemed  by  the  nation, 
vet  she  was  treated  with  had^  and  neg- 
Uet  by  the  grandmother  of  her  husband, 
queen  Sophia  Magdalena,  as  well  as  by 
his  step-modier,  Juliana  Maria,  who,  ft>r 
Boocie  time,  influenced  even  her  husband 
against  her.    Struensee  (q.  v.),  by  profes- 
sion a  physieian,  the  fiiTorite  of  the  king, 
became  her  friend,  and  both,  in  unfon 
with  Brandt,  endeavored  to  gain  the  king 
from  the  influenee  of  the  party  opposea 
to  the  queen.    The  reins  of  government 
came  into  the  hands  of  Stroensee,  but  the 
party  of  the  king's  step-mother  vod  her 
von,  prince  Frederic,  procured  (1773)  the 
imprisonment  of  the  queen,  the  counts 
Struensee  and  Brandt,  and  all  their  friends. 
Struensee  and  Brandt  were  tried,  and  ex- 
ecuted for  high  treason.    Even  the  queen 
was  at  first  in  danger  of  being  eondemned 
to  death.     April  6,  she  was  separated 
fipom  her  husband,  and  confined  m  Aal- 
bofg,  but  liberated  by  the  interfereaoe  ef 
her  brother,  kin^  George  III.    She  Aecl 
May  10, 1775,  at  Celle,  in  Hanover,  scarce- 
ly 24  yean  old,  of  a  lumr  fever,  the  eense-^ 
quence  of  her  grief.    The  interesting  let 
ter,  in  which  she  took  leave  of  her  liwoth 
er,  the  king  of  Eiigland,  is  to  be  fo«nd  in 
the  small  woik  Die  Men  Sltaetkn  der 
KMgin  von  D&nemaHL    She  was  of  a 
mild  temper,  and  beloved  by  all  around 
her. 

Cakp  (cyprmugj  L.);  a  genus  of  soft- 
finned  abdohiinal  fish,  which  Cuvier 
makes  the  fourth  flimily  of  the  order. 
This  is  a  very  natural  genus,  containing 
very  numerous  species.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable br  the  small  mouth,  toothless 
jaws,  and  cills  of  three  flat  rays.  The 
tongue  and  palate  are  smooth,  bat  the 
gultot  is  admirably  constructed  for  masti- 
cation, having  larffe  teeth  attached  to  the 
inferior  phaiyngem  bones,  which  press  the 
food  between  themselves  and  a  gelatmous 
knob,  connected  with  a  bony  plate  that 
is  united  with  the  fint  vertebra,  common- 
ly caUed  the  carp's  tongue.  They  have 
but  one  dorsal  fin,  and  the  body  is  covered* 
withseales,  generally  of  large  size.  They 
frequent  fipesh  and  quiet  waters,  feeding 
on  herbs,  grains,  and  even  mud,  being, 
perfaapi^  the  least  carnivorous  of  the  finny 
race.  flcBne  of  the  species  hove  a  beard 
of  small,  fleshy  threai^^^^^Jje,^^!^ 
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the  upptac  jaw.^— The  moac  noted  of  the 
apecieB  are  the  common  caip  (C  earpio^ 
L.),  which,  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
are  bred  in  poDda,  ibr  the  use  of  the  table, 
and  the  goldfish  (C.  aurahu^  beliered  to 
be  origiiuUy  fitmi  China,  very  commonly 
bred  in  ponds  and  vases  as  an  ornament, 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  colon.  In  his 
memoir  on  American  Icthyology,  doctor 
Mitchill  enumerates  four  species  of  carp, 
under  the  names  of  C  teres,  fresh-water 
sucker;  C  obkmgus,  chub  of  New  York; 
C.  ehryioUueaif  New  Yoric  shiner;  and 
C  abr^naavs,  brook  minnow. — ^The  com- 
mon carp  of  Europe  is  esteemed  Terr 
highly  lor  stocking  ponds,  being  of  quick 
ffiowtli,  spawning  tnrice  a  year.  As  the 
females  do  not  commence  breeding  until 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  carp  of  that  age  by 
avoiding  to  oestroy  the  females.  The 
proportion  of  males  to  be  preserved  is  four 
tor  every  twelve  females.  Under  com- 
mon circumstances,  the  carp  grows  two 
or  three  inches  in  length  in  a  year;  but, 
where  the  ponds  are  exceedmgly  well 
supplied  with  food,  they  have  been  known 
to  grow  from  five  to  eighteen  inches  in 
the  same  time.  They  thrive  best  in  ponds 
having  clayey  or  marly  sides,  and  well 
provided  with  aquatic  vegetables.  In  or- 
der to  furnish  them  with  Greah  vegetable 
food,  it  is  usual  to  rake  the  sides  of  the 
pond,  left  dry  by  evaporation,  with  an 
iron  rake,  and  then  to  sow  graas-seed,  so 
that,  when  the  pond  is  again  filled  up  by 
the  rains,  there  may  be  affrowth  of  tender 
herbage  for  the  fish.  Grains  of  various 
sons,  and  garba^,  are  frequently  thrown 
into  the  pond,  with  a  view  to  aid  m  iatten- 
mf  carp.  A  pond  of  one  acre  in  extent  is 
said  to  be  sufllcient  to  feed  300  carp  of 
two  or  three  years,  or  400  of  one  year  old. 
Carp)  in  their  native  condition,  frequent 
the  deepest  places  of  ponds  or  nvera, 
where  there  is  the  least  current  It  is  a 
fish  which  requires  much  patience  and 
address  in  the  angler.  They  seldom  bite 
in  cool  weather,  but,  during  hot  seasons, 
bite  very  ffreely.  The  bait  commonly  used 
in  angling  for  carp  is  worms,  and  some- 
times grasshoppers.  Various  sweet  pastes 
are  also  used,  formed  of  honey  or  sugar, 
mingled  with  flour  and  small  quantities 
of  veal,  pounded  together  in  a  mortar,  till 
sufficiently  tough  to  adhere  to  a  hook 
without  being  easily  washed  off.  A  little 
white  wool,  mixed  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, is  of^  great  assistance  in  giving  the 
mass  the  requisite  tenacity.  To  increase 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  carp  fishing,  it 
is  well,  for  a  few  days  previous,  to  have 


some  brewer's  grains  or  other  food  thrown 
into  the  water,  by  which  die  fish  will  be 
induced  to  collect  at  any  particular  place 
in  ffreater  numbers. 

Carpathiait  M ouiTTAiNS ;  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ranges  of  mountains  in 
Europe,  which  covere  an  area  of  about 
89y432  square  miles;  running  from  the 
Black  sea,  between  Walachia  and  Mokia- 
via,  through  Transylvania,  Galicia  and 
Hungary,  to  Silena,  there  uniting  itself 
with  the  Riesengebirge,  at  the  pass  of 
Jablunka  (where  are  the  sources  of  the 
Oder  and  Vistula),  and  sending  out  spurs, 
which  reach  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  the 
spun  of  the  Alps.  The  highest  points 
(covered  with  perpetual  snowl  called 
Tatroj  rise  in  peaks,  of  which  me  most 
elevated,  the  Lomnitz  peak  [Lomnitzer 
Sfntze),  is  over  8163  feet  high.  The  prin- 
cipal chain  contains  much  sah.  On  the 
branches,  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  vari- 
ous metals,  preciou?  and  base,  are  found 
in  them.  The  Carpathian  mountains 
have  lately  been  attentively  investigated 
by  geologists,  and  interesting  fiicts  have 
been  ascertained  respecting  mem.  They 
afford  refiige  to  a  great  number  of  Gip- 


CAftPESfTARiA ;  a  large  bay  on  the  N. 
coast  of  New  Holland ;  Ion.  190''  50^  £. ; 
lat  10°  aO'  S.  That  part  of  the  country 
which  borders  on  the  bay  is  also  called 
Carpentarui. 

Carpets  are  l^ick  textures,  composed 
wholly  or  paitly  of  wool,  and  wrought  by 
several  dissimilar  methods.  The  simplest 
mode  is  that  used  in  weaving  Venetian 
carpets,  the  texture  of  which  is  plain, 
composed  of  a  striped  woollen  warp  on  a 
thick  woof  of  linen  thread. — ^Kiddermin- 
ster carpeting  is  composed  of  two  wool- 
len webs,  which  intersect  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  definite 
figures. — Brussels  carpeting  has  a  basis 
composed  of  a  warp  and  woof  of  strong 
linen  thread.  But  to  every  two  threads 
of  linen  in  the  warp,  there  is  added  a 
parcel  of  about  ten  threads  of  woollen  of 
different  colors.  The  linen  thread  never 
appears  on  the  upper  surface,  but  parts 
of  the  wooUen  threads  are,  from  time  to 
time,  drawn  up  in  loops,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute ornamental  figures,  the  proper  color 
being  each  time  selected  from  tne  parcel 
to  which  it  belongs.  A  sufi^cient  number 
of  these  loops  is  raised  to  produce  a  uni- 
form surface.  To  render  them  eoual, 
each  row  passes  over  a  wire,  lidiich  is 
subsequently  withdrawn.  In  some  cases, 
the  loops  are  cut  through  with  the  end  of^ 
the  wire,  which  is  shamned  fer  the  pur- 
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pose,  so  as  td  out  off  the  thread  as  it 
passee  out.  In  fonniiig  the  figure,  the 
weaver  is  guided  by  a  paltem,  which  is 
drawn  in  squares  upon  a  paper.-**-Turkey 
carpets  appear  to  be  fabncated  upon  the 
same  gen<««l  principles  as  the  Brussels, 
except  that  the  texture  is  all  woollen,  and 
the  loops  larger,  and  always  cut-— There 
are  seyeral  carpet-mannftctories  in  New 
England,  which  make  handsome  goods. 
The  English  and  Americans  are  the  only 
nations  among  whom  carpets  are  articles 
of  general  use. 

Carpi,  Ugo  da,  a  painter  and  engraver, 
.flourished  in  the  banning  of  the  lOch 
century.  He  is  genemlly  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  that  species  of  engraving 
denominated  ddarthoacttn,  which  was  a^ 
terwards  canied  to  such  perfeedon  by 
Balthasar  PeruzzL 

Carpi,  Gnrolamo  da,  a  punter  of  the 
16th  c^atury,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  painted 
many  pictures  for  the  churches  there  and 
at  Bologna.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Corregfpo  and  Parmegiano,  whose  works 
he  copied  with  great  success.  He  died 
in  1556. 

Carracci  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  painterB.p^Ludovico  Carracoi, 
son  of  a  butcher,  bom  1555,  at  Bolopa, 
appeared,  at  fint,  to  be  more  fit  fyr  gnnd- 
ing  eolors  than  for  tnnsferring  them  to 
canvas.  But  his  slowness  did  not,  in  fkct, 
arise  fit>m  deficiency  of  talent,  but  from 
2eal  for  excellence.  He  detested  all  that 
vfBS  called  ideal,  and  studied  only  nature, 
which  he  imitated  with  ffreat  care.  At 
Florence,  he  studied  under  Andrea  del 
Saitn^  and  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Pas- 
signaio.  He  went  to  Parma  ft>r  the  pur- 
pMe  of  studying  Corregvio,  who  was  then 
miitatsd  by  almost  tul  dbe  Florentine 
painters.  At  Bologna,  he  endeavored  lo 
obtain  popularity  mr  his  new  principles 
among  the  young  artists,  and  united  him- 
self with  his  cousins,  Agostino  and  Ann!- 
bale  Carracci,  whom  he  sent,  in  1580,  to 
Parma  and  Venice.  On  their  return  to 
Bologna,  the  three  artists  began  to  acquire 
reputation,  but  met  with  the  most  violent 
opposition.  Annibale,  the  most  resolute 
of  them,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  shonld 
refute  the  slanders  in  chrculation  by  the 
excellence  of  their  produotiona  Lodo- 
vico  reaolved  to  establish  an  academy  for 
painters  at  Bologna,  which  he  called  the 
aceatUmfia  degH  tneamndnaH  (from  fiieiim- 
mtfuxre,  to  put  in  the  way).  His  first  prin- 
ciple was,  that  the  study  of  nature  mtfst 
be  united  with  the  imitation  of  the  best 
masters.  He  soon  nve  an  example  of 
this  principle  in  the  Propheey  of  John  the 


Baptist^  in  tlie  monastety  of  the  Caithn- 
stBDS,  imitating,  in  fldngie  figures,  the  sqrle 
of  Raphael,  IKtian  and  Tintoretto.  The 
finest  works  of  Lndovico  ate  at  Bologna ; 
for  instance,  those  which  adorn  the  hall 
in  the  mcmastery  of  3t  Michael,  in  Bos- 
CO,  and  the  Amnmciation,  m  the  cathedral 
at  Bologna.  He  excelled  in  architectural 
views  and  in  drawing,  and,  in  general, 
was  very  thorough  in  all  the  branches  of 
his  art.  After  having  enjoyed  his  fame 
for  a  long  time,  at  least  as  long  as  his 
cousins  were  alive,  Ludovico  died,  in 
1619,  almost  in  poverty,  17  years  after 
the  death  of  Agostino,  and  10  after  diat 
of  Annibale.  The  chief  reproach  to 
which  he  is  liable  is,  that  he  did  not 
unite  ^e  study  of  the  antiques  with 
that  of  nature.  His  coloring  has  also 
been  blamed. — Paolo  Carracci,  a  brother 
of  Ludovico,  is  of  no  importance. — Agos- 
tino Carracci,  mentioned  above,  Ynm  TOm 
in  1558,  at  Bdogna.  He  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  disciples 
of  Ludovico,  and  excelled  particularly  in 
invention.  He  engraved  more  pieces 
than  he  painted,  in  order  to  please  his 
brodier  Annilnle,  who  became  envious 
of  fais  fame,  after  a  picture  of  Agostino 
had  obtained  a  prize  in  preference  to  one 
of  his  own,  end  another  excellent  picture 
— ^the  Communion  of  St,  Jeromr—heA  gain- 
ed his  brother  universal  admiration.  Sub- 
sequently, Agostino  accompanied  Anni- 
bale to  Rome,  and  assisted  him  in  painting 
tbe  Famesian  gallery.  As  many  persons 
said  thatlhe  en^ver  worked  better  than 
the  painter,  Annibale  removed  his  brother, 
under  pretext  that  his  style,  though  ele- 
gant, was  not  mnd  enough.  Agostino 
went  then  to  tne  court  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  painted  there  a  picture  rep- 
resenting the  heavenly,  the  earthly  and 
the  venal  love.  There  was  only  one 
figure  wanting,  when,  eiriiausted  hf  labor 
and  mortification,  he  died,  in  1601.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  perapective  and  archi- 
tecture. As  an  engraver,  he  deserves 
great  praise,  and  often  corrected  the  im- 
perfect outlines  of  his  ortginale.  Among 
his  engravings  are  many  obscene  ones, 
which  nave  ^come  rare. — ^Annibale  Car- 
racci, his  brother,  bom  1560,  at  Bologna, 
worked,  at  first,  with  his  fiither,  who  was 
a  tailor.  By  the  advice  of  his  coushi 
Ludovico,  he  learnt  drawing,  and  made 
the  most  ostonishinff  progress,  copying 
first  the  pieces  of  Correggio,  Titian  and 
Paul  Veronese,  and  painting,  like  them, 
small  pictures  before  he  undertook  laige 
ones.  In  the  academy  fbunded  by  the 
Carracei,  he  taught  the  lules  of  arrange- 
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mBol  uid  diitnbatMKi  of  figufca  He  is 
one  of  th«  greatest  imitaton  of  Coneggio. 
His  St  RijM  diatribuHng  .^hw,  dow  in 
Dresden,  wss  the  first  painting  whieli 
nve  bim  reputation.  His  Gemus  qf 
Gimy  u  likewise  celebrated.  In  toe 
Famesian  galleiy,  which  he  painted, 
there  breathes  an  antique  elegance,  and 
all  the  grace  of  Raphael  You  find  there 
imitations  of  Tibaldi  (who  painted  at  Bo- 
lopia,  about  1560,  with  Nioolo  del  Abate], 
of  Michael  Angelo  (the  style,  indeeo, 
somewhat  softened),  and  the  excellences 
of  the  Venetian  and  Lombard  schools. 
Out  of  Bologna,  he  is  acknowledged  as 
the  greatest  c^the  Canacci.  In  that  city, 
however,  Ludovico  is  more  admired. 
Agostino,  perhaps,  had  more  inrention, 
and  Ludovico  more  talent  for  teaching ; 
but  Annibale  bad  a  loftier  spirit,  and  Us 
style  is  more  eloquent  and  noUe.  He 
died  of  grief  (1609),  at  the  ingratitude  of 
cardinal  Fameae,  who  paid  him  for  90 
▼ears'  labor  with  500  gokl  scudi.  He  was 
buried  at  the  side  of  Raphael,  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  Romow — ^Franoesco  Canacci, 
another  brother,  is  unimportant — ^Amonio 
Carrscci,  a  natural  son  of  Agostino,  bom, 
1583,  at  Venice,  has  more  merit  Among 
the  many  well-known  disciples  of  the 
Carraccj,  Domenichino  deserves  to  be 
paiticulariy  named. 

CARaxaAs ;  three  brothers,  distinguish- 
ed m  the  revolution  of  Chile.  Jos6  Bli- 
ffuel  Carrera,  Juan  Jos6  Carrera,  and 
Luis  Carrers,  were  the  sons  of  a  rich 
landholder  in  Santiago,  don  Ignacio  Car- 
rera. One  of  them  served  in  Europe 
until  1811,  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  commandant  of  a  regi- 
ment of  hussani  The  three  brothers 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  fifom 
its  commencement,  and,  in  November, 
1811,  obtained  the  efiective  control  of  the 
revolutJonanr  government ;  don  Jos^  Mi- 
^el,  the  eldest,  being  a  member  of  the 
junta,  and  colonel  in  the  army,  and  the 
two  younger  brothers  being  also  colonels 
in  diiferent  corps,  and  the  military  beinff 
strongly  in  then-  fiivor.  They  continued 
in  the  possession  of  power  until  1813, 
when  they  were  taken  prisoneie  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  confined  at  Taloa.  During 
tlieir  confinement,  O'Higgins  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  affiurs.  But  they  soon 
regained  their  liberty,  and,  by  means  of 
their  popularity  with  the  army,  were  ena- 
Ued  to  displace  OHigvins,  and  resume 
their  fi>nner  influence,  although  not  with- 
out a  conflict  with  their  antaaonist  They 
became  reooneiled  to  bim,  however,  and 
acted  in  concert  with  him  at  the  battle  of 


Rancagua,  in  October,  1814,  io  which  the 
patriots  were  defeated,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  OsReras  and  their 
associates  fled  across  the  Andes.  Don 
Jos6  Miguel  left  South  America  fix-  the 
U.  SMtes,  seeking  supplies  of  men  and 
money.  Meanvdiile,  don  Juan  Joee  ami 
don  Luis  remained  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  they  were  detained,  on  their  pa- 
rt^, by  Pueyiredon,  and  not  allowed  to 
join  the  army  sent  for  the  liberation  of 
Chile,  commanded  hj  their  personal  en- 
emy, O'Higgins,  and  his  bosom  fiiend, 
aeBeral  San  Martin.  Den  Joa6  Miguel 
KNind  them  in  this  condition  upon  his 
return  in  1817,  and  was  himself  arrested 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  made  his  escape. 
His  brothers  fled  from  Buenos  Ayres,  bat 
were  apprehended,  Aug.  17,  1817,  near 
Mendoza,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Upon 
leaning  this,  general  San  Martin  de- 
spatch^ his  secretary,  Montei^do,  to 
bring  them  to  trial,  and,  if  poenble,  in- 
vent some  plauaible  cause  fyr  their  exe- 
cution, so  as  to  prevent  their  return  to 
Chile.  Accordingly,  a  false  accusation  of 
having  murdered  some  obscure  person  in 
1814  was  brouffht  Sfjainst  don  Juan  Jose ; 
but,  as  this  did  not  inculpate  don  Luis,  a 
plot  was  contrived  vrith  the  soldiers,  and 
the  brothers  wers  induced  to  attempt  their 
escape ;  after  which  die  proceodmgs  woe 
resumed,  and  they  were  eondemoed,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1818,  to  be  shot  on  die 
same  day.  They  heard  their  aentence  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  were 
slaughtered  at  six.  They  walked  arm  m 
arm  to  the  place  of  execution,  gave  the 
word  to  the  soMierB  to  €xej  and  eaabcaced 
each  other  in  death.  So  causeleBS  were 
these  legal  murders,  that  puhlie  opinion 
charges  them  upon  San  Martin,  who, 
finding  the  fiiends  of  the  Carrens  nu- 
merous in  Chile,  employed  his  creature 
Monteagudotoprocme  their  death.  With 
brutal  cnielty,  San  Martin  sent  their  aged 
fiither  an  account  of  the  expensea  of  their 
execution,  with  an  order  for  its  immediate 
payment  He  paid  the  bloody  charre, 
and,  two  days  afterwards,  expnned  of  a 
broken  heart  Don  Jos^  Miguel  matttd 
to  avenoe  their  death.  He  raised  a  small 
body  or  troops,  natives  and  foreigners, 
and  marched  across  the  jMnimas,  having 
ft>und  means  to  conespond  with  his 
fiiends  in  Santiago.  His  progress  w» 
viewed  with  great  uneasineas  by  OWg- 
(rins,  then  supreme  director  of  Chile ;  for 
the  people  cherished  the  fondest  recol- 
lections of  the  Caneraa,  whose  wisdom  in 
government,  and  penonal  condesceosioD, 
afilibility  and  munifieenee,  had  won  all 
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heaits.  Aconapincy  in  ftvor  of Camm, 
unfortunately,  wbb  detected  by  O'Higgms, 
and  BuppTMBed.  Don  Joe^  MiguS  ar- 
rived near  Mendoza  in  January,  1822, 
and  was  there  unexpectedly  met  l^  a 
superior  foree,  and  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  after  a  brave  resistance.  Being 
conducted  to  Mendoza,  he  was  hurried 
through  a  brief  form  of  trial,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  very  spot  where  his  brothers 
sufiered.  Thus,  by  a  singularly  adverse 
fortune,  perished  a  fiuni^  of  brothers, 
who  left  not  their  equals  ^in  patriotism, 
talents  and  purity  of  character  in  Cliile« 
Their  ftriend  and  adviser,  Rodriguez,  also 
perished,  a  vicdm  of  the  same  enemies. 
— In  testimony  of  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  Carrenis,  the  goveriiment 
of  Chile  have  recently  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  their  remains  fimn  Mendoza  to 
their  native  countiy.  (Stevenson's  Sotdk 
America^  vol.  iii ;  Mnvt  Amaioooi  RaneWf 
voL  xziv,  p.  313 ;  Miller's  Man^  i.  p.  38a) 

Cakrier,  common.  (See  Common  Car- 
rierJ) 

Carrier,  John  Baptist,  bom  in  1756, 
at  Volai,  near  AuriUac,  in  Upper  Au- 
vergne,  an  obscure  attorney  at  the  begin- 
oingof  the  revolution,  was  chosen,  in  1/92, 
member  of  the  national  convention,  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  March  10,  1793,  and  exhibited 
the  wildest  rage  fi)r  persecution.  He 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  de- 
manded the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
April  6,  1798,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revolution  of  May  31.  Ocu  8, 1793, 
he  was  sent  to  Nantes  with  a  commission 
to  suppress  the  civil  war  by  the  exercise 
of  neater  severity  than  had  yet  been 
««ed.  The  prisons  wereaheady  fiill, 
while  the  defeat  of  the  Vendeans  near 
Savenay  increased  the  number  of  prison- 
®n*  Multitudes,  informally  and  precipi- 
tately condenmed,  were  executed  daily ; 
but  Carrier  found  this  prdcess  too  slow. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  destroy  the 
goners  in  a  mass,  and  without  a  trial. 
He  caused  94  priests  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
b<><tf  with  a  perforated  bottom,  under  pre- 
tence of  transporting  them,  but,  in  reaJityi 
^th  a  view  c^  having  them  drowned  bf 
■^ight  Every  day  this  artifice  was  repeat- 
^-  In  the  evening,  the  destined  victims, 
^f  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  were 
broueht  to  the  boats.  Two  were  tied 
together,  and  plunged  into  the  water,  at 
the  poim  of  the  bayonet  and  the  edge  of 
^e  sabre.  The  executioners  sometimes 
amused  themselves  by  tying  together  a 
young  man  and  woman ;  and  they  called 
^oae  noyadei  (republican  marriages).   Be- 


sidee  diis,  more  than  500  prfsouen  Woe 
daily  shot  in  die  ouarries  at  Gigan.  For 
more  than  a  montti,  these  deeds  of  mad- 
ness were  perpetrated.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  15,000  individuals  perished  m 
this  way.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  were 
strewed  with  the  deed,  and  the  water  was 
so  polluted,  that  it  was  prohibited  to  drink 
it  Some  months  before  the  iGiil  of  Ro- 
bespierre, Carrier  was  recalled.  The  9th 
Tbermidor  (July  27),  1794,  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  which  condemned  him 
to  deeith,  Dec.  16, 1794. 

Carrier  Pigeon  (petvedette^  eokanba 
tabeUeuia),  This  bird  is  a  native  of  the 
East ;  and  the  practice  of  sending  letters 
by  pigeons  belong  therefore,  principally 
to  Eastern  countries.  The  (Mgeons  cho- 
sen for  this  s^Tice  are  called,  in  Arabic, 
hamakn.  They  have  a  ring  of  particolored 
feathers  round  the  neck,  red  feet,  covered 
with  down,  and  build  tiieir  nests  in  the 
neighborhood  of  human  habitations.  In 
the  |Mx>vmce  of  Irak  (that  is,  Chaldiea, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria),  white  pigeons 
are  trained  with  the  least  difficulty.  The 
first  pigeon  used  as  a  messenger  some 
consider  to  be  that  which  Noah  sent  Groin 
the  arit,  and  which  returned  with  the  leaf 
of  the  ohve.  An  actual  poet-system,  in 
which  pigeons  were  the  messengera,  was 
establish^  bv  the  sultan  Noureddin 
Mahmood,  who  died  in  1174  It  was 
improved  and  extended  by  the  caliph 
Ahmed  Alraser-Lidiv-Allah,  of  Bagdad, 
who  died  in  1225.  The  price  of  a  well- 
trained  pair  of  such  pigeons  was,  at  that 
time,  ICiOO  dinars,  that  is,  Arabic  ducats. 
This  flying  post  lasted  till  1258,  when 
Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols, 
and  was  destroyed  by  them.  At  present, 
only  a  few  wealthy  individuals  in  the 
East  keep  these  pigeons.  It  requires 
much  time  and  patience  to  train  them. 
As  soon  as  the  young  (a  cock  and  a  hen 
are  preferred)  are  figged,  they  are  made 
as  tame  as  possible,  fmd  accustomed  to 
each  other's  society.  They  are  then  sent, 
in  an  uncovered  cage,  to  the  place  whither 
they  are  usually  to  carry  messages.  If 
one  of  them  is  carried  away,  after  having 
been  well  treated  for  some  time,  it  wtH 
certainly  return  to  its  mate.  A  small  let- 
ter is  written  on  the  finest  silk-paper, 
sometimes  on  a  particular  kind  called 
birdrpaper.  This  is  placed  lengthwise 
under  one  wing,  and  rastened  with  a  pin 
(tlie  point  being  turned  fixmi  the  body)  to 
a  feather.  It  needa  not  to  be  mentioned, 
that  no  part  of  the  letter  must  banc  kKMe^ 
lest  the  wmd  should  be  eoUeeted  lE  it. 
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lh»  wwf  beooBOd  tked»  and  the  pigeoa  Iw 
oompelbd  to  alight  A  fMgeon  of  this 
kind  can  go  a  disunee  of  upwards  of  1000 
panwangH  (more  than  3700  Eiigliah  miles) 
m  a  day.  Tbeie  were  siuuJar  posts  in 
Egypt,  in  1450,  ibr  which  columbariea 
were  prepared  in  towera,  erected  at  cer* 
tain  distances  for  the  public  securiQr* — 
Tliis  custom  is,  bowerer,  not  confined  to 
the  nations  of  the  East  I>ecius  Biutii% 
according  to  the  elder  Pliny^s  accouni, 
sent  despatches  from  Modena  by  pigeons; 
and  iu  uKMlem  times,  they  were  made 
use  oC,  during  the  Dutch  war,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Haeriem,  when  besieged  in 
1573,  and  in  Leyden,  in  1574.  It  is  also 
well  kno  wn,  that  some  merchants  in  Paris 
and  Amsterdam  employ  carrier-pigeons, 
in  order  that  the  course  of  exchange  and 
the  prices  of  stocks,  in  Paris,  may  be 
known  as  soon  as  possible  in  Amsterdam. 

Cabro,  Giovanni  di;  a  physician  of 
Milan,  who  settled  in  Vienna.  He  is  cel- 
ebrated Ibr  his  efforts  in  spreading  inocu- 
lation, as  a  protection  fi^m  the  8iniU--Doz, 
in  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Rua- 
sia.  He  found  means  to  overcome  even 
the  pr^udices  of  the  Turks,  by  sending 
to  kird  Elgin,  at  Constantinople,  in  180^ 
a  quantity  of  vtruf  ,  together  with  a  work 
of  bis,  translated  into  Turkish,  on  inocu- 
lation. All  the  attempts  of  the  English 
to  introduce  inoeulatioo  into  India  had 
been  hitherto  unsucceasfnl,  because  the 
etnit  had  always  been  spoiled  on  the  wav. 
Garro  procured  the  matter  from  Lombani^ 
cows»  for  doctor  Harford,  at  Bagdad.  It 
retained  all  its  strength,  and  was  the 
means  of  imparting  the  benefits  of  kine- 
pock  inoculation  to  India,  which  the  In- 
dians consider  ss  derived  finom  a  sacred 
cow,  and  to  which  they  have  given  tlie 
name  of  MaHum  (immortality).  Carro's 
ObtervoHons  et  Esmhritneu  aur  la  Vaceir 
fuiiMMi,  ante  tmc  Pia»\ckt  eohrSt  (VieniM, 
1801  and  1802),  and  his  transkdon  (Vir 
enna,  1802)  of  an  English  work,  by  J.  J. 
Loy,on  the  oriein  of  the  kine-pock  vurus, 
are  very  valuable  works.  In  the  BUdio- 
ihtqiu  Britanniqut  are  some  letters  deserv* 
ing  of  notice,  written  by  hun,  particulariy 
one,  dated  Aug.  37, 1803,  on  the  antipesti- 
lentJal  nature  of  the  kine-pock  matter. 

Carbole,  Jolm,  first  Catholk  bishop 
of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  in  Maryland,  iu 
the  year  1734.  His  parents  were  Catho- 
Iks  of  distinguished  respectabihty,  and 
sent  him,  at  the  a^  of  13,  to  the  college 
of  St  Omei'a,  in  Flanders,  where  he  re- 
mained  for  six  yoacs,  when  he  was  trans- 
ftrred  to  the  ooUeges  of  liege  and  Brages. 
la  176^  ha  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 


aJemiL    U 1770,  ha 

accompanied  the  present  loud  Stoivtoo, 
the  son  of  an  English  Catholie  DoUeman, 
on  a  tour  through  Europe,  itt  the  capaciQr 
of  private  totoT)  and,  on  his  return  to 
Bruges,  in  177%  accepted  ajiofeasorabip 
in  the  college.  Sboitly  afterwards,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  going  back  to  his  na- 
tive country ;  but  his  voyage  was  preveoc- 
ed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  entire  sup- 
nresston  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope ;  and 
be  retired  to  England,  where  ne  resided 
until  1775,  when  he  returned  to  America. 
His  stay  in  Eurc^  was  prolonged  m  or- 
der that  he  mi^bt  aaast  his  brethren  ia 
prociuing  a  mitigation  of  the  aevere  sen- 
tence tliat  had  been  passed  npon  them. 
He  acted  as  secretary-general  to  the  dis- 
persed fothers  in  their  remonstranoes  with 
the  courts,  by  which  they  had  been  per- 
secuted. Upon  his  arrival  in  Maryland, 
he  entered  npon  the  duties  of  a  parish 
priest  In  1776,  at  the  solicitation  of  con- 
gress,  he  acoompanied  doctor  FraukliD, 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolltou,  and  Samuel 
Chase,  on  a  uiissicMi  to  Canada,  designed 
to  induce  the  people  of  that  province  te 
preserve  a  neotrel  attitude  in  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  ccrfooies,  hot  was 
unsuccesnuL    The  Boman  Catholic  clor- 

Sr  of  the  U.  States  having  requested  fiom 
e  pope  the  establishment  of  a  spiriina] 
hierarchy  here,  in  preference  to  being 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  in  Eo^ 
land,  Mr.  Qurroll  was  appointed  ricar- 
general  in  1786,  when  he  fixed  his  abode 
in  Baltimore.  In  1789,  he  was  named 
first  Catholic  bishop  of  the  U.  States,  and 
went  to  England,  in  the  summer  of  1790, 
where  he  was  consecrated.  In  the  same 
year,  he  returned  to  Bahimoie,  and,  as 
me  seat  of  his  episcopai  see  was  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  assumed  the  title  of 
bishop  ofBdtvmrt.  He  was  universaUj 
esteemed  and  beloved  for  the  exemplary 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties^ 
the  mildness  and  courtesy  of  his  manners, 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  hfe.  He  hved  in 
firiendhr  communion  with  persons  of  other 
sects,  his  character  being  entirely  devoid 
of  iiiteleranoe.  A  few  years  before  his 
demise,  he  was  elevated  to  the  archiep^ 
copal  dignity.  He  died  Dec  3,  1815,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age. 

Careoit  ;  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  ia 
Stirlingshire,  and  about  three  miles  fiom 
ihe  slKnne  of  the  Forth.  Its  exteasve 
iron-foondery  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
in  Great  Britain.  This  was  established 
in  17^  and  now  empfevs  neariy  3000 
men.    There  are  about  30  furaacas,  and 
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many  kinds  of  iron  articles  are  made  in 
great  quantities^  as  heayy  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, cylinders  for  steam-engines,  pumps, 
boilers,  wheels,  with  all  kinds  of  ponder- 
ous apparatus  used  in  the  arts.  That 
species  of  ordnance  called  a  corronoic, 
uised  in  the  navy,  derived  its  name  from 
being  first  made  here.  Inmiense  num- 
bers of  shot  and  shells,  of  all  sizes,  are 
annually  sent  from  Carron.  Canron  is 
about  2  miles  north-cast  of  Falkirk,  and 
26  in  the  same  direction  from  Edinburgh. 
The  banks  of  the  river  Carron  were  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain ; 
for  the  wall  of  Antoninus  stood  within  a 
short  distance,  and  ran  parallel  to  them 
for  several  miles.  Two  mounds,  one  of 
them  50  feet  in  height,  called  the  kiUs  of 
DunipaUj  rise  about  the  middle  of  its 
course.  Tradition  affirms  that  they  were 
monuments  of  a  peace  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Caledonians,  and  that  they  take 
their  name  from  dun,  a  hill,  and  pax,  peace. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  are  barrows. 

Carronaoes  (from  the  river  Carron, 
in  Scotland,  where  they  were  first  made) ; 
a  sort  of  artillery,  resembling  howitzers. 
They  are  of  very  large  caliber,  and  cany 
balls,  shells  or  cartouches.  They  are 
much  lighter  than  common  cannon,  and 
have  a  chamber  for  the  powder,  like  mor- 
tars. They  are  mostly  used  on  board  of 
ships,  in  close  engagements,  from  the  poop 
and  forecastle.  Sometimes  thev  are  em- 
ployed in  fortifications.  They  have  been 
cast  firom  12  to  68  pounders.  They  were 
first  used  in  the  North  American  revolu- 
tionary war. 

Carrot  (daucus  carotcL,  Linnaeus)  is  a 
biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Britain.  The 
leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  much  cut  The 
plant  rises  to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and 
produces  white  flowers,  succeeded  by 
rough,  hispid  seeds.  The  root  of  the  plant, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  small,  dry,  sticky,  of  a 
white  color,  and  strong-flavored ;  but  the 
root  of  the  cultivated  variety  is  large,  suc- 
culent, and  of  a  red-yellow  or  pale  straw- 
color,  and  shows  remarkably  the  improve- 
ment which  may  be  effected  by  cultivation. 
Though  long  known  as  a  garden  plant, 
it  is  comparatively  of  recent  introduction 
in  agriculture.  It  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  from  an  early  period  in  Ger- 
many and  Flanders,  and  introduced  from 
the  Latter  country  to  Kent  and  Suffolk 
early  in  the  16th  century.  The  various 
uses  of  the  carrot  in  cookery  are  well 
known.  But,  although  it  contains  much 
nutriment,  it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  par- 
ticularly if  eaten  raw  or  imperfectly  boil- 
ed.   Carrots  are  an  excellent  fodder  for 
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cattle  and  horses,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  hay  ;  and,  if  given  to  cows  in  winter 
or  the  early  part  of  spring,  they  are  said 
to  cause  a  great  increase  of  milk,  which 
will  have  a  much  less  offensive  taste  and 
smell  than  when  they  are  fed  on  turnips. 
Ho^  thrive  well  upon  carrots  boiled  with 
their  wash.  In  some  parts  of  England, 
this  vegetable  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
winter  food  for  deer ;  and  the  tops  have 
even  been  made  into  hay.  Carrots  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of'^saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  various  but  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  extract  sugar 
from  them.  They  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  distillation. 
Ten  pounds  weight  of  carrots  will  yield 
about  half  a  pint  of  very  strong  ardent 
spirit;  and  the  carrots  produced  by  an 
acre  of  ground,  amounting  to  20  tons, 
have  been  known  to  yield  SO  gallons  of 
spirit.  A  sirup  made  of  these  roots,  and 
clarified  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  has  been 
found  useful  for  several  purposes.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  seeds,  and  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  roots,  are  said  to  afG>rd  relief 
in  fits  of  the  gravel.  A  marmalade  of 
carrots  has  been  used  with  success  in  sea- 
scurvy,  and  a  poultice  prepared  from 
them  is  sometimes  employed  in  cancer- 
ous ulcers.  Crickets  are  so  fond  of  these 
roots,  that  they  may  easily  be  destroyed 
by  makinff  a  paste  of  flour,  powdered  ar- 
senic and  scraped  carrots,  and  placing 
this  near  theur  habitation.  Parkinson  in- 
forms us  that,  in  his  day,  ladies  wore  car- 
rot leaves  in  the  place  of  feathers.  In 
winter,  an  elegant  ornament  is  sometimes 
formed  fay  cutting  off  a  section  from  the 
head  or  thick  end  of  a  carrot,  containing 
the  bud,  and  placing  it  in  a  shallow  ves- 
sel with  water.  Young  and  delicate 
leaves  unfold  themselves,  forming  a  radi- 
ated tuft  of  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  season 
of  the  year. 
Carrtiito  Trade.  (See  Commerce.) 
Carstares,  William,  a  Scotch  divu^e 
of  political  eminence,  was  bom  In  1649, 
at  Catbcart,  near  Glasgow,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  minister.  He  pursued  his  stud- 
ies at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  that  of  Utrecht,  was 
introduced  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
intrusted  with  all  his  views  in  regard  to 
Britain.  He,  however,  returned  to  Scot- 
land, with  the  view  of  entering  the  minis- 
try, but,  after  receiving  a  license  to  preach, 
resolved  to  return  to  Holland.  As  ne  was 
to  pass  through  London,  he  was  employed 
1e  and  his  party  to  treat  with  the 
exclusionists,  and  became  privy 
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to  lite  lye-bouM  pkit  Oa  (be  discoTery 
of  that  cooepiricy,  he  was  apprehended. 
After  a  rigoroas  confinement  in  irons,  he 
-was  subiected  to  the  torture,  and  endured 
this  trial  with  great  firmness ;  but,  being 
afterwards  deluded  with  the  hopes  of  a 
full  pardon,  and  assured  that  his  answers 
should  never  be  made  evidence  against 
any  one,  he  submitted  to  make  a  judicial 
declaration.  The  privy  council  violated 
their  eng^agement,  by  producing;  hisevi- 
<lence  in  court  against  his  fnend,  Mr. 
Baillie,  of  Jerviswood.  Being  released, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  and  was  received 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  sufferer  in 
his  cause.  The  prince  made  him  one  of 
his  own  ehaplaiiw,  and  procured  his  elec- 
tioD  to  the  office  of  minister  of  the  Eng- 
lish congregation  at  Leyden.  He  accom- 
panied Uie  prince  in  his  expedition,  and 
always  remained  about  his  person,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  During  this  reisn, 
be  was  the  chief  agent  between  Uie 
•church  of  Scotland  and  the  court,  and  was 
very  instrutaiental  in  the  establishment  of 
the  prestmery,  to  which  William  was 
averse.  On  the  death  of  William,  he  was 
no  longer  employed  on  public  business ; 
but  Anne  continued  him  her  chaplain- 
it>yal,  and  made  him  principal  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  When  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  agitated,  he 
took  a  decided  part  in  its  fevor.  He  did 
not  long  survive  this  event,  dying  in  1715, 
at  the  age  of  66.  The  memory  of  Car- 
stares  is,  for  the  most  part,  revered  by  his 
countrymen  as  that  of  an  enlightened 
patriot ;  and  few  men  of  active  power  and 
influence  have  steered  between  parties 
more  beneficially  and  ably. 

Carstens,  Annus  Jacob|  a  distinguish- 
ed painter,  bom  at  St  Jurgeii,  near  Sles- 
wie,  m  1754,  died  at  Rome  in  1798.  He 
studied  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  pro- 
duced his  first  picture— the  Dtalk  of  JEt- 
cMu8.  In  178ii,  he  set  out  for  Rome ;  but, 
after  having  seen  some  works  of  Jubo  Ro- 
mani  and  Leonardo  da  Vinei,  was  obliged 
to  retdm  to  Germany,  from  want  of 
means,  and  ignorance  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. In  LCibec,  he  lived  almost  ^ve 
years  by  painting  likenesses.  A  piece, 
contaming  more  than  200  figures— the  f\xU 
ofthtAngds — ^procured  him  the  place  of  a 
professor  in  the  academy  at  Berlin.  In 
1792,  he  went  to  Rome.  His  picture  of 
Megttponk  was  compared  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Raphael  and  Michael  Anselo. 
His  subjects  were  almost  all  taken  fiom 
Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  iEschylus. 
Shakspeare  and  Ossian.  In  Caistens' 
works,  we  find  that  effort  to  attain  cor- 


rectness of  form  and  ootGne,  gneefoliMfls 
of  attitude,  and  loftiness  and  vigor  of  ex- 
pression, by  which  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients are  distinguished;  but  they  fi«- 
ouently  exhibit  a  certain  hanhneas,  arising 
nom  too  close  imitation.  He  was  often 
defective  in  anatomy  and  perspective,  and, 
having  beffun  late  to  paint  in  oil,  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  secrets  of  coloring. 
(See  Famow,) 

Carte,  Thomas,  an  English  historian, 
was  bom  at  Dunmoor,  Warwicks^iire,  in 
1686.  He  was  admitted  at  University 
college,  Oxford,  in  1698,  and  vms  after- 
wards incorporated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1706.  His 
firat  publication  vras  entitled  the  bitk 
Massaat  set  in  a  irm  Lightj  &c.  Incur- 
ring suspicions  during  the  rebellion  of 
1715,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  appre- 
hension, which  he  eluded  by  concealment 
in  the  house  of  a  clergyman  at  Coleshil. 
He  subsequently  acted  as  secretary  to 
bishop  Atterbury ;  and,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
unputed  to  that  intriguing  prelate,  he  was 
charged  with  high  treason,  and  a  reward 
of  i^lOOO  was  o£red  for  his  af^rehension. 
He  was  again  successful  in  makiiig  his 
escape,  and,  reaching  France,  he  resided 
there  several  years  under  the  name  of 
PkSHps.  Having  obtained  various  intro- 
ductions to  persons  of  influence  and  learn- 
E,  he  obtained  free  access  to  the  princi- 
libraries,and  employed  himself  m  col- 
ing  materials  for  an  English  edition  of 
the  History  of  Thuanus.  At  length,  queen 
Caroline,  the  liberal  patroness  of  literuy 
merit  of  every  party,  procured  leave  for 
his  return  to  England.  His  important 
work,  the  life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond, 
was  published  in  3  vols,  folio,  1735—6. 
This  work  gained  him  great  reputation, 
especially  vrith  the  tory  party,  and  led 
him  to  meditate  a  general  history  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  counterbalance  to  the  tendency 
of  that  of  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  which  the 
toiies  charged  vrith  error  and  partiality. 
In  1744,  he  was  arrested,  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  exam- 
ined, on  a  suspicion  of  being  employed  by 
the  Pretender.  Nothing,  however,  ap- 
pearing against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
The  £st  volume  of  his  history,  in  folio, 
concluded  with  the  death  of  king  John, 
and  might  have  been  ^i^ry  well  received, 
had  not  the  author  materially  injured  the 
credit  of  his  work,  and  his  own  reputation 
as  a  man  of  sense,  by  the  unnecessary  in- 
sertion of  a  note,  containing  the  ridiculous 
story  of  the  cure  of  one  Christopher  Lovel, 
who  went  from  Somersetshire  to  Paris  to 
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be  toudied  for  the  king's  evil  hy  the  Pre- 
tender. Still  he  preceded  with  his  work, 
and  published  two  more  volumes,  in  1750 
and  1793;  the  fourth,  which  brought  down 
the  history  to  1654,  not  appearing  until 
after  his  death.  The  character  of  this 
work  is  deservedly  very  high  for  useful 
and  elaborate  research,  for  which  quali- 
ties it  has  risen  ffreatly  in  esteem,  since  the 
obligations  of  Hume  to  it  have  been  ren- 
dered apparent.  In  point  of  style,  if  is 
mean ;  and  the  prejnoiees  of  the  author, 
who  was  utterly  desdtote  of  the  philo- 
sophical impartiality  requisite  for  a  histo- 
rian, are  every  where  conspicuous:  but 
its  diligence  and  exactness,  with  regard 
to  facts,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
original  authors  dnplaved  by  the  writer, 
will  always  render  it  valuable.  Mr.  Carte 
died  in  April,  1754.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  works  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned. He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable 
industry,  cheerful  and  entertaining  in  con- 
versation, but  very  slovenly  and  ungainly 
in  his  appearance. 

Cartel  ;  an  agreement  for  the  delivery 
of  prisoners  or  deserters:  also,  a  written 
challenge  to  a  duel. — Cartd-Ship ;  a  ship 
commissioned,  in  time  of  war,  to  exchange 
prisoners ;  also  to  carry  anv  proposal  m- 
tween  hostile  powers.  She  must  carry 
no  cargo,  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
war,  except  a  single  gun  for  sipials. 

Carter,  Elizabeth,  an  English  lady  of 
great  learning,  was  the  daughter  of  doctor 
Nicholas  Carter,  a  cleigvman  in  Kent, 
and  was  bom  in  1717.  She  was  educated 
by  her  fiither,  and  soon  became  mistress 
of  Latin,  Chreek,  French  and  German ;  to 
which  she  afterwards  added  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  Hebrew,  and  even  Arabic. 
Several  of  her  poetical  attempts  appeared 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  bemre  she 
attained  her  17tfa  year,  and  these  procured 
her  much  celebrity.  In  1739,  she  trans- 
lated the  critique  of  Crousaz  on  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man ;  and,  in  the  same  vear, 
gave  a  translation  of  AJgarotti's  explana- 
tion of  Newton's  philosophy,  for  ladies. 
In  1749,  she  commenced  her  translation 
ofEpictetus.  In  1791,  Miss  Carter  had 
an  interview  with  queen  Chariotie,  by  the 
queen's  own  desire,  and,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  occasionally  received 
visits  fit>m  different  members  of  the  royal 
family,  who  paid  her  particular  attention. 
She  died  in  1806,  in  the  89th  year  of  her 
age,  and  lies  interred  in  the  burying- 
eround  of  Grosvenor  chapel.  The  year 
following  her  death,  her  Memoirs  were 
published,  and  a  new  edition  of  her  po- 
ems; and,  subsequently,  her  correspond- 


ence with  Miss  Talbot  (in  d  vob.,  ^o.)» 
and  letters  to  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mn^ 
Vesey  (4  vols.  8vo.),  all  which  are  much 
esteemed. 
Cartes,  Dks.  (See  Descartes,) 
CAaTH  AGE ;  the  most  famous  city  of  Af- 
rica in  antiquity,  capital  of  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful commercial  republic.  Dido  (q.  v.), 
fleeing  from  Tvre,  came  to  this  countiy, 
where  the  inhabitiints,  accordinff  to  tradi- 
tion, agreed  to  give  her  as  much  land  as 
could  be  comptSsed  by  an  ox-hide.  Dido 
cut  the  hide  into  small  thongs,  with  which 
she  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  land.  Here 
she  built  the  castle  of  Carthace,  and  gave 
the  newly-founded  state  exedlent  institu- 
tions. The  firet  period  of  the  history  of 
Carthage  extends  to  the  beginninff  of  the 
war  vritfa  Syracuse,  fVom  B.  C.  878  to  48a 
Carthage  extended  its  conquests  in  Africa 
and  Sardinia,  carried  on  a  commercial 
war  with  the  people  of  Marseilles  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  vrith  Rome,  R  C.  509,  the  eriffinal 
document  of  which,  on  stone,  is  still  ex- 
tant. The  Carthaginians  then  directed 
their  chief  attention  to  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  with  which  commences  their,  see^' 
end  and  most  splendid  period,  extending 
to  the  b^nningof  their  wdr  with  the ' 
Romans,  B.  C.  S65.  When  Xenes  un- 
dertook his  campaign  into  Greece,  the 
Carthaginians  made  a  league  with  him 
against  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  but  were 
defeated  at  Himera,  B.  C.  480,  and  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  abstain  from  the 
practice  of^  offering  human  sacrifices. 
(See  Gefon.)  In  the  war  with  Hiero,  the 
next  king,  the  Carthaginians  conquered 
the  cities  Selinus,  Himera  and  A^gen- 
tum.  Dionysius  the  elder  obtamed  a 
temporary  peace.  But,  after  Timoleon 
had  delivered  Syracuse  and  Sicily  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the  Carthaginians 
were  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Contapous 
diseases  and  frequent  mutinies  reduced 
the  strength  of  the  city.  When  Sicily 
suffered  under  tlie  tyranny  of  Agathocles, 
Carthage  engaged  in  a  war  with  him,  and 
was  soon  attacked  and  severely  pressed  by 
the  usurper.  After  the  death  of  Agatho- 
cles, Carthage  once  more  took  part  in 
the  commerce  of  Sicily,  when  diflicul- 
ties  broke  out  there  vntli  their  auxiliaries, 
the  Mamertines.  The  Romans  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  troubles  to  expel  the 
Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  ahhougfa  they 
had  previously  received  assistance  firom 
them  (in  275)  in  a  war  against  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus,  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy. 
Here  begins  the  third  period  of  Cartha- 
g'mian  history,  embracing  the  thrice  re» 
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peated  struggle  for  dominion  between 
Rome  and  Cartbace,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 264  and  146  B.  C.    The  first  Punic 
war   (see   Punic)   continued   23   years. 
The  fleets  and  armies  of  Carthage  were 
vanquished.    By  the  peace  (B.  C.  241), 
the  Carthaginians  lost  all  their  possessions 
in    Sicily.     Upon    this,  the    mercenary 
forces,  whose  wages  could  not  be  paid 
by  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  city, 
took  up  arms.     Hamilcar  Barcas  con- 
quered them,  and  restored  tlie  Cartha- 
ginian power  in  Africa.    Notwithstanding 
the  peace  with  Carthage,  the  Romans 
took  possession  of  Sardinia  in  228,  where 
the  mercenary  troops  of  Carthage  had 
revolted.    Hamilcar,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  democratic  party,  now  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Spain,  whose  rich  mines 
tempted  the  Carthaginians.    For  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise,  withui  17  years, 
Carthage  was  indebted  to  the  family  of 
Barcas,  which  could  boast  of  the  glorious 
names  of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal  and  Hanni- 
bal.   To  secure  the  possession  of  this 
acquisition,  Asdrubal  founded  New  Car- 
thage (now  Ccaikagena),  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  Carthaginian  colonies.    The 
second  Punic  war  (218—201  B.  C),  not- 
'  withstanding  the  abiUties  of  the  general^ 
ended  with  the  subiugation  of  Cardioge. 
Hannibal,  nealected  by  his  countiymen, 
and  weakened  by  a  victory  that  cost  him 
much  blood,  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy^ 
in  order  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of 
Carthage,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Romans.    The  battle  at  Zama,  in  the 
neighboriiood  of  Carthage,  resulted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Romans.    Scipio  granted  the 
city  peace  under  the  severest  conditions. 
Cartha^  ceded  Spain,  delivered  up  all 
her  ships  of  war  except  10;  paid  10,000 
talents  (about  $10,000,000),  and  promised 
to  engage  in  no  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  Romans.    Besides  this,  Mesinissa, 
the  ally  of  Rome,  and  implacable  enemy 
of  Carthage,  was  placed  on  the  Numidian 
throne.    This  king,  under  the  protection 
of  Rome,  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of^ 
the  best  part  of  their  possessions,  and  de- 
stroye4i  their  trade  in  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca.   The  third  war  with  the  Romans  was 
a  desperate  contest    The  disarmed  Car- 
thaginians were  obtiged  to  demolish  their 
own  walls.    Then,  taking  up  arms  anew, 
they  fought  for  death  or  life.    After  three 
vears,  tlie  younger  Scipio  ended  this  war 
by  the  destruction  of  the  city,  B.  C.  146. 
Augustus  peopled  it  anew,  and  it  regained 
some  derree  of  renown.     From  A.  D. 
429  to  £34,  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Vandal  kings.    But  the  Arabians  desttoy- 


ed  it  a  second  time,  and  few  traces  now 
remain  of  it,  except  an  aqueduct 

The  government  of  Carthage,  according 
to  the  common  opinion,  in  its  origin^  was 
monarchical ;  aflerwards,  it  is  not  known 
how  nor  when,  it  became    republican. 
The  Phcenician  states,  likewise,  had  kings, 
and  their  government,  too,  was  republican. 
As  no  distinct  period  is  mentioned  when 
the  government  received  its  form,  the 
constitution  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
formed,  mostly  by  and  through  domestic 
troubles.     The    government  was    com- 
posed of  the  9vffeit8^  the  senate,  the  tribu- 
nal  of  the  hundred,  and  the  freeknen. 
The  suffHes  were  at  the  head  of  afiairs, 
and  were  commonly  called  kingSj  by  the 
Greek  authors,  and  consuls  by  the  Ro- 
mans.    They  were  permanent  officers, 
and  not,  like  the  Roman  consuls,  chosen 
for  short  periods.    The  Carthaginian  sen- 
ate seems  to  have  been  a  permanent  and 
numerous  body,  in  which  there  was  a 
smaller  committee,  composed,  probably, 
of  the  elder  members.    As  regards  the 
power  of  the  senate,  and  its  relation  to 
the  people,  we  know  that  the  fbnner  had 
the  right  of  deliberating  beforehand  on 
all  affairs  that  were  to  be  referred  to  tlie 
people.     If  the  suffetes  agreed  with  the 
senate,  the  business  might  be  referred  to 
the  people,  or  not,  as  these  magistrates 
saw  fit ;  but  if  they  disagreed,  it  was  al- 
ways referred  to  the  people;  and  every 
citizen  had  the  right  of  expressing  his 
opinions  freely.    War  and  peace,  likewise, 
depended  on  the  decision  of  the  senate. 
The  tribunal  of  the  hundred  was  chosen 
from  the  most  respectable  families,  and 
was  the  highest  political   tribunal.     It 
seems,  also,  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
supreme  civil  iurisdiction.    A  highly  re- 
markable pecuharity  of  the  Carthaginian 
government  was,  the  separation  of  the 
civil  and  military  power  at  so  eariy  a  pe- 
riod.   The  stiffttes  were  never  their  gen- 
erals.   The  latter  were  chosen  by  the 
people,  and,  in  time  of  war,  had  unlimited 
power  in  regard  to  military  operations. 
Affairs  of  state,  on  the  contraiy,  alli- 
ances, and  the  like,  were  administered  by 
a  committee  of  the  senate,  which  was 
associated  with  the  generals.    In  this  re- 
spect, the  Carthaginian  constitution  was 
superior  to  the  Roman,  in  which  the 
union  of  the  two  powers  cost  the  state  its 
freedom.    The  religion  of  Carthage  was 
a  branch  of  the  worship  of  the  stars  and 
of  fire,  which   prevailed  in   the   East 
Concerning  Moloch  (Baal  or  the  Sun), 
the  supreme  god  of  ttie  PliGenicians,  the 
human  sacrifices,  and  other  peculiarities 
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9i  the  PlMMiieiaa  wotabip,  die  biehop  of 
Zealand,  doctor  Frederic  Miknter,  has 
puhhahed  the  reauk  of  bis  intereatiiig  in- 
^piiriefl^  in  his  Religion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians (C^Dpenhagen,  1821^  2d  editiout  4to.). 

Cjlbthaobna  ;  an  ancient  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Mureia,  with 
consideraUe  trade,  one  of  the  three  great 
nafal  haibors  of  Spain,  and  the  best  port 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  foaain  is 
veiy  de^,  even  quite  dose  to  the  town. 
The  hiln  that  surround  it,  with  steep 
ascents,  and  an  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  protect  the  veeaeb  from  all 
winds.  The  town,  with  the  citadel,  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  faaii>or.  It 
contains  29,0(K)  inhabitants,  fine  wfaarres, 
a  naval  arsenal,  a  naval  school,  a  mathe- 
matical, nautical  and  pilot  academy,  an 
obserratory,  a  botanical  garden,  a  sail- 
cloth manu&ctory,  has  some  fiaherica, 
and  some  trade  in  barilla,  silk,  &c.  In 
the  neigbbwhood  of  the  town,  the  Car- 
thaginians possessed  mines  of  silver  of 
such  richness,  that  Hannibal  was  enabled 
to  canj  on  the  war  against  the  Romans 
out  of  their  produce.  There  are  hot 
springs  and  sait  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  town  was  buih  by  the  Car- 
thasinian  general  AadrubaL 

Carthaosha  ;  a  province  of  Colombia, 
forminc,with  the  provinces  Santa  Mar- 
tha and  Rao  Uacha,  the  deparbnent  Mag- 
daleBa(see  Cohmiia),  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Dorien. 
The  country  is  composed  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  covered  with  large  and  small 
forests.  The  variety  of  plants  and  trees, 
as  weU  as  fruits,  is  wonderful.  The  earth 
is  covered  with  perpetual  verdure.  Wheat 
and  other  kinds  of  European  graid  do  not 
flourish  well,  but  Indian  com  and  rice  are 
raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  hot  From  May  to  Decem- 
ber, there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain.  The 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  birds  is  remark- 
able. Poultry,  pigeons,  paitridces  and 
geese,  are  good  and  ptentiAtl.  The  fruits 
of  the  country  are  pine-apples,  papayas, 
plantains,  &c.  Tlie  principal  town  is 
Carthagena. 

Carthaobsta;  a  ciQr  and  seaport  of 
Cokimbia,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name;  lat  1(^25^  N.;  Ion.  TT'dO' 
W.  The  population  is  rated  at  34,000. 
It  contains  a  nandsome  cathedrri,  several 
churches,  convents  and  monasteries.  The 
city  is  situated  oo  a  sandy  isbnd,  which 
fiirms  a  nanow  passage  on  the  S.  W. 
The  bay  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
It  eitoidB  seven  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
46* 


has  a  saib  anehonge,  though  the  many 
uhalkiws  at  the  entrance  make  a  careful 
steerace  ueceesaiy.  There  are  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Carthagena  very  many 
of  Indian  descent  The  city,  bke  the 
whole  province,  is  subjected  to  the  incon- 
venience of  periodical  rains. 

Cartrosiahs  ;  a  religious  order,  insti- 
tuted by  St  Bruno  (q.  rX  who,  in  1066, 
buih  several  hermitages  m  a  desert  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  roclei,  four  leacues 
from  Grenoble,  and,  with  six  companions, 
united  the  ascetic  with  the  monastic  life, 
like  the  Camaldulians.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  desert  buih  a  church,  and,  by  in- 
dustiy  and  skill,  converted  into  ganiens 
a  place  which  seemed  to  have  been  des- 
tined for  the  haunt  of  wikl  beasts  only. 
At  the  same  time,  they  practised  the 
greatest  abstinence,  wore  couse  gar- 
ments, and  eat  only  vecetables  and  the 
coarsest  bread.  From  Siw  original  seat 
(La  Chartreuse),  they  were  called  Carihu- 
done,  and  their  monasteries,  at  first  only 
a  few  in  number,  were  called  ChafireH$e$. 
Their  fifth  seneral,  Ouigues  (died  1197), 
prescribed,  besides  the  usual  monastic 
vows,  eternal  silence  and  solitude.  Me- 
chanical labors  and  copying  of  books,  to- 
gether with  religious  worship,  constitoted 
their  occupation.  They  observed  a  strict 
temperance,  and  submitted  to  bleeding 
five  times  a  year.  In  1170,  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  pope.  In  the  foUowing 
centuries,  they  received  additional  stat- 
utes, which  forbade  altogether  the  eating 
of  flesh,  and  allowed  them  to  speak  only 
during  certain  hours  on  Thursdays  and 
the  days  on  which  the  chapter  met. 
With  increasing  weakh,  however,  man^ 
embellishroentB  were  added  to  their  soh- 
tary  life,  as  the  j^reat  Chartreuse,  near 
Grenoble,  and  their  elegant  palace  at  Na- 
ples, prove.  The  monks  were,  in  general, 
well  infiNrmed,  hospitable,  and  remarkable 
for  their  neatness.  Excessive  penance 
was  interdicted,  but  their  laws  were  ex- 
ceedingly severe  against  disobedience. 
Their  habit  was  endrely  white  within, 
covered  with  a  black  mantle.  The  lay 
brothers  were  distinguished  bv  the  beaid 
and  a  shorter  scapulary.  The  Carthu- 
sian nuns  originated  in  1616.  They  were 
dressed  in  vniite,  like  the  monks,  with  a 
blade  veil.  They  obtained  permission  to 
dine  in  common,  and  to  interrupt  their 
silence  more  fi^quently.  The  general  of 
the  whole  order  was  always  the  vicar  of 
the  Chartreuse  at  Grenoble.  In  the  mki- 
dle  of  the  18th  century,  the  Carthusian 
monks  occupied  173  monasteries,  of  which 
75  were  in  rnnoe,  the  othen  OMsdy  m 
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G^nnany  and  Italy.  The  Cartfaasians  in 
Sicily  and  Spain  only  have  escaped  the 
general  abolition  of  the  order. 

Cartilage  is  a  senii*pellucid  substance, 
of  a  milk-white  or  pearly  color,  entering 
into  the  composition  of  several  parts  of 
the  body.  It  holds  a  middle  rank,  in 
point  of  firmness,  between  bones,  or  hard 
narts,  and  the  softer  constituents  of  the 
ntiman  firame.  It  appears,  on  a  superfi- 
cial examination,  to  be  homogeneous  in 
its  texture ;  fofi  when  cut,  the  surface  is 
uniform,  and  contains  no  visible  cells, 
cavities,  nor  pores,  but  resembles  the  sec- 
tion of  a  piece  of  glue.  It  possesses  a 
very  high  degree  of  elasticity,  which 
property  distinguishes*  it  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Hence  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  parts  whose  functions 
require  the  combination  of  firmness  with 
pliancy  and  flexibility,  the  preservation 
of  a  certain  external  form,  with  the  power 
of  yielding  to  external  force  or  pressure. 
Anatomists  divide  cartilages  into  two 
kinds,  the  Umporary  and  Uie  permanent. 
The  former  are  confined  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  existence;  the  latter  common- 
ly retain  their  cartilaginous  structure 
throughout  life.  The  itmporary  carH- 
lages  are  those  in  which  tiie  bones  are 
formed.  All  the  bones  except  the  teeth 
are  formed  in  a  nidus  of  cartdage.  The 
pennanerU  cartOages  are  of  various  kinds. 
They  compose  the  external  ear  and  ex- 
ternal aperture  of  the  nostrils  and  eyelids. 
The  larynx  is  formed  entirely  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  the  trachea  or  wjndpipe,  with 
its  branches,  is  fiimished  with  cartilagin- 
ous hoops,  by  which  these  tubes  are  kept 
permanently  open  ibr  the  ready  passage 
of  air  to  and  from  the  lunes.  The  bodies 
of  the  vertebne  are  joined  oy  large  masses 
of  a  peculiar  substance,  partaking  of  the 
properties  and  appearance  of  cartilage 
and  ligament,  which  allow  of  the  motions 
of  tliese  parts  on  each  other,  without 
weakening  the  support  that  is  afforded  to 
the  upper  ports  of  the  body  in  general, 
and  to  the  head  in  particular,  by  the  ver- 
tebral column.  These  cartilages  impart 
great  elasticity  to  the  spine,  by  which  the 
effects  of  concussion  from  jumping,  from 
falls,  &c.,  are  weakened  and  destroyed 
before  they  can  be  propagated  to  the 
head.  When  the  body  has  been  long  in 
an  erect  position,  the  compression  of  these 
cartilages,  by  the  superior  parts,  dimin- 
ishes the  height  of  the  person.  They  re- 
cover their  former  length  when  freed 
fi^om  tliis  pressure.  Hence  a  person  is 
taller  when  he  rises  in  the  inomuig,  than 
after  sustaining  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 


and  the  difference  has  sometiinea  amount- 
ed to  an  inch.  Cartilagea  are  sometimes 
interposed  between  the  articular  surfiicea 
of  bones,  where  they  fiU  up  irregularities 
that  might  otherwise  impede  the  motions 
of  the  part,  and  increase  the  security  of 
the  joint  by  adapting  the  articular  sur- 
fiices  to  each  other.  These  surfiices  are, 
in  every  instance,  covered  bv  a  thin  crust 
of  cartilage,  having  its  surmce  most  ex- 
auisitely  polished,  oy  which  all  fnctiott  in 
the  motions  of  the  joint  is  avoided. 

Cartoon  has  many  significations.  In 
painting,  it  denotes  a  sketch  on  thick  pa- 
per, pasteboard,  or  other  material,  which 
IS  used  as  a  model  for  a  large  picture,  es- 
pecially in  fiasco,  oil,  tapestiy,  and,  for- 
merly, in  glass  and  mosaic.  In  fresco 
painting,  cartoons  are  particularly  useful ; 
because,  in  this,  a  quick  process  is  neces- 
sary, and  a  fiiult  cannot  easily  be  corrected. 
In  applying  cartoons,  the  artist  commonly 
traces  them  throuffh,  covering  the  back 
of  the  design  witli  black  lead  or  red  chalk ; 
then,  laying  the  picture  on  the  wall,  or 
other  matter,  he  passes  lightly  over  each 
stroke  of  the  design  with  a  point,  which 
leaves  an  impression  of  the  color  on  the 
plate  or  wall ;  or  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
are  pricked  with  a  needle,  and  then,  the 
cartoon  beinff  placed  against  the  wall,  a 
bag  of  coal-dust  is  dravm  over  the  holes, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  outlines  to  the 
wall.  In  fiasco  painting,  the  figures  were 
formerly  cut  out,  and  fixed  firmly  on  the 
moist  plaster.  The  painter  then  traced 
their  contour  with  a  pencil  of  wood  or 
iron ;  so  that  the  outhnes  of  the  figures 
appeared  on  the  fresh  plaster,  with  a 
slight  but  distinct  impression,  when  the 
cartoon'  was  taken  away.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  a  certain  kind  of  tapestry,  the 
figures  are  still  cut  out,  and  laid  behind 
or  under  tlie  woof^  by  which  the  artist 
directs  his  operations.  In  this  case,  the 
cartoons  must  be  colored.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  cartoons  which  Raphael  executed 
for  pope  Leo  X,  from  which  the  famous 
tapestries  of  Raphael  (see  Tapestry  and 
Kaphad)  in  the  Netherlands  were  woven. 
There  were  twelve  of  them,  repreaenting 
histories  taken  fipom  the  New  Testamenu 
Seven  of  them  are  still  extant,  and  may 
be  seen  at  Hampton  court,  near  London. 
The  best  copy  of  them  has  been  taken  by 
Nicholas  Dorigny,  and  the  collection  is  call- 
ed PinacoUieea  fiampUmiaina.  (See  Rich- 
ardson's historical  and  critical  description 
of  them).  Rubens  bought  tlieae  cartoons 
for  Charies  I,  and  king  William  built  a 
gallery  for  them  at  Hampton  court.  The 
cartoon  of  the  school  of  Athena,  carried 
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to  Paris  by  the  French,  and  a  fragment  of 

the  battle  of  Maxentius  and  Constantine, 
are  preserved  in  the  Ambroaian  galleiy  at 
Milan.  There  are  likewise  cartoona  by 
Giulio  Romano  in  the  Sala  Borgia,  by  Do- 
menichino  and  other  Italian  masters,  who 
caused  their  pictures  to  be  executed,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  their  scholars,  after  these 
cartoons.  The  value  set  upon  cartoons 
by  the  old  Italian  masters  may  be  seen  by 
Giov.  B.  Armenini's  PrtcelH  tkUa  Pittwra 
(Venice,  1687,  4to.).  In  later  times,  large 
I>a'mting8,  particularly  in  fresco,  were  not 
execut^  so  frequently.  The  artists  also 
labored  with  less  care,  and  formed  their 
great  works  more  from  small  sketches. 
In  modem  tiroes,  some  Grerman  artists 
have  prepared  accurate  cartoons.  Among 
them  is  Cornelius,  whose  cartoons,  for  his 
firesco-paintings  in  Miinich,  have  acquir- 
ed much  celeority.  He  prepared,  too,  a 
cartoon  for  the  veaco  picture  represent- 
ing Joseph  interpreHng  the  Dream,  Over- 
beck,  also,  has  made  cartoons,  from  which 
he  has  painted  the  Seven  Years  of  Famine, 
and  the  Selling  of  Joseph.  The  Seven 
Years  of  Plenty  he  executed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  William  Schadow  and  Philip 
VeiL  The  representations  of  Joseph's 
history,  just  mentioned,  the  late  Prussian 
consul-general  Bertholdy  has  caused  to 
be  executed  in  fresco,  at  his  residence  in 
Rome,  by  the  above-named  artists.  For 
the  villa  Massimi,  near  Rome,  Over- 
beck  has  prepared  cartoons  representing 
scenes  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered ; 
JuMus  Schnorr,  illustrations  of  Ariosto, 
and  Veit,  scenes  taken  from  Dante. 

Cartouch,  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
&c.,  denotes  an  ornament  representing  a 
scroll  of  paper,  being  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  table,  or  flat  member,  with  wavings, 
whereon  is  some  inscription  or  device. — 
In  heraldry;  a  name  given  to  a  sort  of 
oval  shields,  much  used  by  the  popes  and 
secular  princes  in  Italy,  and  others,  both 
clergy  and  luty,  for  painting  or  engraving 
their  arms  on. — ^In  the  nulitary  art;  a 
wooden  case,  about  three  inches  thick  at 
bottom,  and  girt  round  with  marline, 
holding  2, 3,  or  400  musket  balls,  with  8 
or  10  iron  balls,  weighing  one  pound 
each,  to  be  fired  fit>m  a  mortar,  gun  or 
howitzer,  for  the  defence  of  a  pass,  re- 
trenchment, &c.  It  is  also  used  for  a 
cartridge-box,  now  employed  mostly  by 
the  cavalry.  The  charge  of  a  cannon  is 
abso  sometimes  called  by  this  name.— 
CarkfMhe  is  likewise  the  name  given  by 
the  French  literati  to  that  oval  ring,  or 
border,  which  includes,  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  the  names  of  persons  of 


high  distinctioB,  as  H.  Champollion  \um 
proved.  This  bolder  was  thought,  at 
first,  Xyjf  Zo^ga,  to  include  every  proper 
name. 

Oartooche,  Louie  Dominique.  The 
pilfering  propensities  of  this  man,  who 
was  born  at  Paris,  near  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  early  showed  themseWea 
Being  expelled  from  school,  and  after- 
wards from  his  father's  house,  for  thefl, 
he  joined  a  band  of  rogues  in  Normandy, 
and  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous company  of  banditti  in  Paris,  over 
which  he  exercised  the  power  of  Ufe  and 
death.  He  was  first  apprehended  in  a 
tavern,  m  1721,  andbroii|^t  to  the  CMtte- 
let.  On  the  rack,  he  named  none  of  his 
accomplices.  But  when  he  arrived  at 
the  pblce  of  execution,  where  be  was  to 
be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  found 
that  his  companions  had  not  assembled 
to  his  rescue,  he  retraeted,  and  named  his 
accomplices,  to  cain  a  respite.  His  exe- 
cution soon  folfowed.  Various  authors 
have  described  his  adventurous,  and,  in 
some  respects,  interestmg  life. 

Cartridoe  ;  a  case  of  paper,  parch- 
ment, or  flannel,  fitted  to  the  bore  of  fire- 
arms, and  filled  with  gun-powder,  to  ex- 
pedite the  discharge  of  the  piece.  Car- 
tridges are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  botf-eartridges, 
used  in  firing  balls,  and  UonAxsartridges, 
used  in  firing  vrithout  ball.  Riflemen 
avoid  the  use  of  cartridges,  because  the 
cartridge  injures  the  shot  of  a  rifle.  In 
most  armies,  a  soldier  carries  60  car- 
tridges into  battle. 

Cart  WRIGHT,  Edmund,  was  bom  in , 
1743,  in  Nottinghamshire  (brother  of  ma- 
jor John  Cartwnght,  the  well-known  advo- 
cate of  parliamentary  reform),  and  studied 
at  Oxford.  His  poems  were  very  popular, 
especially  a  ballad  entitled  Arnofne  and 
livira,  1771.  He  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal contributors  to  the  Monthly  Review. 
He  is  also  distinguished  for  his  mediani- 
cal  inventions.  In  1786,  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  weaving  machine ;  for  which 
he  obtained  from  parliament  a  grant  of 
4^10,000,  and  was  oflen  rewarded  with 
prizes  for  his  inventions.  For  the  last  90 
years  of  bis  lif^  he  was  employed  in  plana 
for  propelling  carriages  and  boats  by 
steam.    He  died  in  1^4. 

Cartwrioht,  John,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, celebrated  for  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  political  reform,  was  bom  in 
1740,  at  Mamham,  Nottinghamshire,  of 
an  ancient  family.  His  eany  education 
was  rather  deficient ;  but  he  made  some 
progress  in  mechanics  and  practical  math- 
ematics.   He  entered  the  navy,  and  be>- 
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)  a  fimt  iieiltefitnt  in  17e&  In  1774, 
1h9  attention  was  toned  to  polities.  In 
hie  Letlen  on  Ameriean  Independence, 
written  in  this  year,  he  advocated  a  union 
betvreen  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
state,  tmder  separate  legialatnres,  and  ar- 
gued  this  great  question  on  the  founda- 
tion <^  natural,  inherent  right ;  maintain- 
ing ^  that  the  liberty  of  man  is  not  derived 
mm  cfaarten,  but  from  God,  and  that  it 
is  original  in  every  one."  In  1775,  ho 
was  appointed  major  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire nnlitia,  and,  after  several  inenectual 
attempts,  on  the  part  of  government,  to 
remove  him  from  that  poet,  bis  dismission 
was  finally  accomplished,  in  1793,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  act  of  pariiament.  In  the 
American  war,  lord  Howe  was  desirous 
of  having  him  with  him  in  America ;  but 
m^ior  Cartwiight,  although  always  eager 
ibr  promotion  in  the  navy,  refused  the 
proposal,  aOeging  that  he  could  not  fight 
va  a  cause  which  he  diaq[>proved. — ^From 
this  time,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  two 
great  obiecte  of  annual  piurliaments  and 
universal  suffiue.  In  1779,  he  succeed- 
ed in  the  estabushment  of  a  Society  fi>r 
Constitutional  Information,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  distrib- 
uted by  the  society,  which,  sir  William 
Jones  said,  *'  ought  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold.^^The  French  revolution  was 
wannl^  welcomed  by  Carcwriffht,  as  by 
other  friends  of  libeity.  The  idliance  of 
the  sovereigns,  which  soon  followed,  he 
considered  equally  irreconcilable  with 
policy  and  vrith  national  justice.  The  sub- 
sequent prosecutions  against  the  fiiends 
of  refonn,  the  fiite  of  Muir  and  of  Holt, 
occaaoned  no  small  dismay  among  the 
people.  In  the  trials  of  Tooke,  Hardy, 
Thelwall  and  odiers,  Cartwright  took  a 
great  interest,  was  nresent  as  a  witness, 
and  displayed  much  openness,  fearless- 
ness ana  firmness.  By  his  writings,  pub- 
lic addresses,  &c.,  he  continued  to  pro- 
mote the  woric  of  reform  and  constitu- 
tional Uberty;  and,  as  kte  as  1819,  he 
was  tried  for  conspiracy  and  sedition,  for 
advising  the  inhanitants  of  Birmingham 
to  send  what  he  called  their  *^  legislatorial 
attorney" to  the  house;  but  he  escaped 
with  a  fine  of  £100.— Major  Cartwright 
was  not  a  ^litical  reformer  only.  The 
plan  of  making  the  slave-trade  piracy,  is 
said  to  have  been  first  developed  in  his 
Letteis  on  tiie  Slave-Trade.  The  in- 
formation which  he  fiinushed  to  Daines 
Barangton  respectinff  the  possibility  of 
approaching  the  nortnpole ;  his  plan  for 
a  perpetual  supply  of  Englidi  oak  for  the 
navy,  which   has  since   been  partiatty 


adopted,  and  severd  other  mefid  proiecti 
and  inventioi^  are  sufficient  evidences 
of  Ins  enterprise,  activity  and  direnified 
knowledge.  He  died  in  1824,  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age.  He  hss  been  described 
as  alike  just  in  all  the  relations  of  lifo,  as 
a  citizen,  a  politician,  a  husband  and  a 
fi^iend;  disinterested,  firm  and  foarless; 
and  Fox,  upon  presenting  one  of  his  peti- 
tions to  the  house,  remaned,  <*  He  is  one, 
whose  enlightened  mind  and  profound 
constitutional  knowled^  place  him  in 
the  highest  rank  of  public  cnaractera,  and 
whose  piuity  of  principle,  and  consistency 
of  conduct  through  life,  command  tlie 
most  respectfol  attention  to  his  opinions." 
The  most  prominent  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter are  enterprise,  firmness  and  perse- 
verance. He  wss  a  fiwtfiil  writer,  quick, 
ingenious,  powerful  in  argument,  and 
sometimes  eloquent  His  language  is 
plain,  pure  and  strong. 

Carvee,  Jonathan,  wss  bom  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1733.  He  embraced  a  mili- 
taiy  career,  and,  in  the  French  war, 
commanded  with  reputation  a  company 
of  provincials,  in  the  expedition  across 
the  lakes,  against  Canada.  When  peace 
was  concluded,  in  1763,  captain  Carver 
undertook  to  explore  the  vast  territory* 
which  Great  Britain  had  gained.  His 
object  was,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  customs,  languages,  soil,  and 
natural  productions  or  the  nations  and 
region  beyond  the  Missisoppi,  and  to 
ascertain  the  breadth  of  die  continent  by 
penetrating  to  the  Pacific  over  its  vridest 
part,  between  N.  lat  43^  and  46*'.  He 
accordingly  set  out  fitmi  Boston  in  1766^ 
and,  havinff  reached  Michillimackinac,  the 
remotest  English  post,  applied  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  governor,  for  an  assortment 
of  ffoods,  ss  presents  for  the  Indians 
dweuing  in  the  parts  through  which  his 
course  was  to  be  directed.  Receiving  a 
portion  of  the  supply  vrhich  he  desired, 
and  a  promise  that  the  residue  should  be 
sent  to  him  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
lie  continued  his  journey.  But,  not  ob- 
taining the  goods  at  the  appointed  place, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  dis- 
posed of  elsewhere  by  those  to  whom  the 
governor  had  intrusted  them,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  la  Pnurie  du  Chien. 
He  then,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767, 
directed  his  steps  northward,  with  a  view 
of  finding  a  communication  firom  the 
heads  of  the  Missisnppi  into  lake  Supe- 
rior, in  order  to  meet,  at  die  jmnd  port- 
age on  the  north-west  nde  of  diat  take, 
the  traden  that  usually  come,  about  this 
season,  fi«m  IficfailliniadDnac,  fimn  whom 
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he  intended  to  purchase  goods,  and  then 
to  pursue  his  journey.  He  reached  lake 
Superior  in  good  time ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  traders  whom  he  met  there  could  not 
furnish  him  with  any  ^ods,  as  they  had 
barely  enough  for  their  own  purposes, 
and,  in  consequence,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  place  whence  he  firet  de- 
parted, which  he  did  in  October,  1768, 
after  remaining  some  months  on  the  north 
and  east  bordeFS  of  lake  Superior,  and 
exploring  the  bays  and  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  that  body  of  water.  He 
soon  after  repaired  to  England,  with  the 
view  of  publishing  his  journal  and  charts, 
and  of  obtaining  a  reimbursement  for  the 
expenses  wh ich  he  had  incurred.  Having 
undergone  a  long  examination  before  the 
lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, he  received  permission  to  publish 
his  papers;  but,  when  they  were  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  council-board,  requiring  him  to 
deliver  immediately  into  the  plantation- 
office  all  his  charts  and  journals.  He 
was,  consequently,  obUged  to  re-purchase 
them,  at  a  great  expense,  fiom  the  book- 
seller to  whom  he  had  disposed  of  them — 
a  loss  for  which  he  received  no  indenmi- 
fication,  but  was  forced  to  be  satisfied 
with  that  obtained  for  his  other  expenses. 
He  had  fortunately  kept  copies  of  his  pa- 
pers, and  he  published  them  ten  years 
afterwards,  in  Boston,  while  in  the  situa- 
tion of  clerk  of  a  lottery.  Having  sold 
his  name  to  a  historical  compilation, 
which  was  published  in  1779,  m  folio, 
entitled  The  N'ew  Unioersal  TravdJUr^ 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  empires, 
kingdoms  and  states  in  the  known  world, 
he  was  abandoned  by  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  support  him,  and  died  in  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  in 
1780,  aged  48  years. — Besides  his  travels 
above  noticed,  captain  Carver  published 
a  tract  on  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Cart,  Lucius  (viscount  Falkland),  one 
of  those  rare  characters  who  serve  as  pro- 
verbial instances  of  social  excellence,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1610.  Being  carried 
voung  into  Ireland,  he  received  part  of 
his  education  at  Trinity  collie,  Dublin, 
and  part  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge. 
His  youth  did  not  pass  without  irregular- 
ities, but  they  were  suddenly  closed  by 
his  marriage  with  a  youn^  lady  of  small 
fortune,  whom  he  ijassionately  loved. 
After  passing  some  time  abroad,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
life  of  retirement,  and  the  cultivation  of 
polite  literature.  In  1633,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 


clmrober  to  Cfaariea  I,  but  sdll  chiefly 
resided  at  his  seat  at  Buribrd,  near  Ox- 
ford, which  he  made  a  kind  of  academy 
of  learned  men,  being  continually  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
neighboring  universities.  Here  it  was 
that  Chi lUng worth  composed  his  fiimous 
work  against  popeiy;  and  questions  of 
morals,  theology  and  literature  were  dis- 
cussed, in  a  congenial  circle,  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Lord  Falkland  himself 
was  deeply  read  in  works  of  controversy ; 
but  in  bun  they  produced  only  strictness 
of  principle,  aild  an  aspiration  after  per- 
fection, without  debasing  the  num  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  schol^.  In  1639,  he 
joined  the  expedition  against  Scotland; 
and,  in  1640,  his  peerage  being  Scoteh, 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  the  first  instance,  like  many 
of  Uie  most  honorable  characters  of  the 
day,  he  wannly  supported  partiament. 
He  spoke  with  severity  against  Finch  and 
Stranbrd,  and  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
proceedings  of  Laud,  that  he  conGurred 
in  the  first  bill  for  depriving  the  bishops 
of  a  vote  in  the  house  of  loi^  A  strong 
attachment,  however,  to  established  forms^ 
and  some  doubts  of  the  ultimate  objects 
of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  caused  him 
to  retract ;  and  he  uierwards  stronglv  op- 
posed the  same  measure.  He  still,  how- 
ever, kept  at  a  distance  from  the  court ; 
but  his  high  character  rendered  it  so  great 
an  object  to  gain  him  over  to  the  king^ 
service,  that  at  length  he  was  induced  to 
accept  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state.  While  in  office,  he 
refused  to  employ  spies  or  open  suspected 
letters.  He  very  decidedly  embraced  the 
party  of  the  king,  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, and  attended  him  at  the  battle 
of  Edge-hill,  and  the  siege  of  Gk>uce8ter. 
A  view,  however,  of  the  evils  impending 
over  the  country,  and,  very  prooably,  a 
conviction  of  sinister  objects  on  both 
sides,  broke  his  spirits.  He  would  fine- 
quently  sit  abstracted  among:  bis  iriendsy 
and,  sighing  deeply,  exclum,  ^'Peace^ 
peace !"  and  exhibit  every  sign  of  grief 
and  anxiety.  His  closing  scene  almost 
proves  a  determination  to  die  in  battle,  as 
he  volunteered  his  services  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury,  without  a  command,  and^ 

Suttinfl  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  lord 
tyron's  regiment,  was  struck  firom  his 
horse  by  a  mudLct-shot,  and  was  ibund^ 
the  next  day,  dead  upon  the  fidd.— Such 
was  the  fate  of  lord  FalUand,  at  the  age 
of  34 ;  and,  while  the  universal  praises 
which  he  has  received  are,  doubtless,  veiy 
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mocli  owinff  to  the  elabonte  dmmeter 
cbrawn  of  him  hj  his  fiiend  Clarendon, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  strict  integ- 
rity of  his  character  and  intentions.  As 
a  man  of  acdve  talent,  he  claims  little  ad- 
miration, and  was  evidently  framed  for 
that  life  of  studious  r^rement  and  men- 
tal culture  in  which  he  so  much  delight- 
ed. One  of  his  sayings  marks  his  taste 
and  character—**  I  pity  unlearned  gentle- 
men on  a  rainy  day."  L^krd  Falkland 
left  behind  him  several  published  speeches 
and  pamphlets  on  political  and  theok^- 
cal  subjects,  as  also  a  few  poenuu 

Cartatidks  ;  a  kind  or  pillars,  which 
represent  the  upper  part  of  female  bodies. 
Tne  name  is  or  Greek  origin.  The  god- 
^SB  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  in  Kttyatis, 
a  Peloponnesian  city,  was,  for  this  reason, 
called  Soryotw.  In  honor  of  her,  virgins 
danced  in  a  festive  procession,  on  the 
feast  of  Kanfotis^  which  suggested  to 
arafaifiactB  the  idea  of  adopting  me  image 
<^  virgins  in  a  kind  of  column  which 
ornamented  the  Pantheon.  Thus  Leesing 
explains  the  name  and  feitn  of  the  Caryat- 
ides. Another  exphitiation  of  the  ori^ 
of  Caryatides  is  the  following:  The  m- 
habitants  of  Carya,  a  city  of  Pek>pon- 
Aesus,  allied  themselves  mth  the  barba- 
rians in  the  Persian  war.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  successful  termination  of  thst 
struggle,  eztenninated  the  males  of  Carya, 
and  reduced  all  the  women  to  slavery. 
The  captives,  as  a  further  mark  of  infamv, 
vrere  Ibibidden  to  lay  aside  the  robes  m 
vHiich  they  had  decorated  the  conquerors' 
triumph ;  and  the  architects  of  the  time, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  transac- 
tion, made  statues  representing  these 
women  in  the  servile  office  of  supporting 
entablatures.    (See  ArddUchtre,  i.  340.) 

Casa,  Giovanni  della,  an  Italian  poet 
asd  orator,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  famiW 
of  Muceyo,  near  Fk>rence,  was  bom  15(^ 
studied  at  Bologna,  Padua^  Rome,  and 
entered,  as  an  ecclesiastic^  into  the  service 
of  the  two  caidinals  Alessandro  Famese, 
the  first  of  whom,  in  1534,  ascended  the 
papal  chair,  under  the  name  ofPmd  UL 
He  rose  through  various  offices  in  the 
ahurch,  till  Paul  IV  made  him  his  private 
secretary.  He  died  probably  in  1556.  His 
most  celebrated  wotk  is  Oolotoo,  ovvera 
d^  Cottumij  to  which  one,  IMi 
Ommmd  tra  gU  Jhmei  Superion  e 
riori,  forms  a  supjiiemenL  This  last' 
a  translation  of  his  Latin  treatise,  De  Qfi- 
m$  mter  PoUinliwn$  el  Thntiorts  Atmeo$. 
The  best  and  noat  complete  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  at  Venice,  17S9,  in  3 
vol8.,4to. 


Oa  8  an o  va,  Francas,  a  painter  ftmoos  for 
his  battle-pieces,  bom  at  London,  1730, 
went,  virhile  a  boy,  to  Venioe»  vHiere  he 
applied  himself  to  the  ait  of  painting.  He 
afterwards  obtained  admission  into  the 
academy  in  Dresden,  and  painted  several 
pieces  ror  the  prince  Cond^  The  spirit 
and  liveliness  of  his  coloring  and  execu- 
tion cannot  be  surpassed.  At  the  request 
of  Catharine  of  Russia,  he  painted,  in  Vien- 
na, a  piece  representing /the  victoiy  of  tiiis 
princess  over  the  Turio,  which  she  ailer- 
virards  put  up  in  her  palace.  He  was  eon- 
stantiv  occupied  virith  his  ait,  and  died  at 
Brfihi,  near  Vienna,  1805j — Hie  brother 
John,  likewise  a  painter,  vras  bom  1729, 
at  London ;  died,  1795,  at  Dresden,  where 
he  vras  professor  and  superintendent  in 
the  academy  of  painting,  and  had  instruct- 
ed many  able  pupils  in  his  ait  His  work 
on  tiie  Ancient  Monuments  of  Art,  pub- 
lished in  Italian,  and  also  in  Geiman  (Leip- 
sic,  1771),  is  still  in  esteem. 

Cabaitova,  John  James  de  Seingak; 
eldest  brother  of  the  preceding ;  bom  at 
Venice,  1725;  known  by  his  Memoin  as 
an  original  and  ^y-tempefed  man,  vrfao 
acted  an  interesting  part  in  all  situations, 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  all 
^e  large  cities  of  Europe.  His  various 
adventures  are  related  by  himself  in  a 
most  entertaining  manner.  They  were 
first  published,  in  part,  at  Leipoc,  1826, 
in  a  German  translatioiL  The  French 
oripnal  has  since  appeared.  His  fiither, 
Cajetan  J<^n  James,  a  descendant  of  the 
Spanish  family  of  Palafbz,  falling  in  love 
rmh  a  dancer,  turned  actor,  but  werwards 
united  himself  with  the  daughter  of  a 
shoemaker,  Fanon,  who  fbUowed  the  pro- 
fession of  her  httslHaid.  James  Casanova, 
their  eldest  son,  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  Padua,  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  Latin  language,  as  well  as 
in  me  other  branches  of  leaming.  ffis 
ardent  temp^irament,  early  developed, 
soon,  however,  involved  him  in  many  ad- 
ventures, that  served  to  sharpen  his  ob- 
servation, and  enlarge  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  He  studied  law,  and,  in 
his  l€th  yoar,  wrote  two  dissertations; 
one,  De  tkstamenUs,  the  other  on  the 
question,  Vimm  Hebrai  posritU  anutru- 
en  novas  Sjfnagogag,  His  talent  for 
^lining  in  socie^  introduced  him,  at  Ven- 
ice, into  the  select  circles,  in  which  a  re- 
fined but  firivolous  tone  of  manners  pre- 
vailed. The  patriardi  of  Venice  gave 
him  the  inferior  ordination,  and  his  first 
sermon  vras  received  with  general  ap- 
plause. But  he  failed  in  his  second ;  and 
nom  this  period  commences  bis  resttess 
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career,  in  which  he  beeune  entangM  in 
a  aeriee  of  love  adventures,  that  can  be 
undentood  onlv  from  hia  memoirB.  He 
ia  arrested  in  Venice,  comes  into  peraonal 
contact  with  pope  Benedict  XIV  at 
Rome,  goes  to  Constantinople,  is  in  the 
military  service  at  Corfu,  and,  in  short, 
visits  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
being  continually  connected  with  the 
highest  personages,  is  followed  and  ca- 
ressed, till  at  last  he  accompanies  the  count 
of  Waldstein  to  Dux,  in  Bohemia,  where 
he  becomes  his  librarian.  He  died  at 
Vienna,  in  1803.  The  escape  of  Casanova 
from  the  lead  prisons  of  Venice  was 
managed  with  admirable  address  and  in- 
genuity. He  has  left  several  works  in 
Italian  and  French,  which  give  proof  of 
the  great  powers  of  this  Proteus,  though 
he  was  more  at  home  in  the  bustling 
world  than  in  the  pursuits  of  learning. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  ConfuUtxiime 
della  Staria  del  €Mfemo  VenOo  tPAmdot 
de  la  Hcuamiej  dinisa  %n  frt  Parti  (Am- 
sterdam, 1769) ;  bUnia  delle  TurMmze 
della  Pohma  daUaMmiedi  EUaabet  Pe- 
trownafino  aUa  jkoeej^  la  Riusia  e  la 
Porta  OUomanoj  tn  cut  m  irowino  hM  git 
AxKmimefUi  Carioni  ddla  Rwoluxume  di 
quel  JBttftio  (GiStz,  1774,  3  vols.) ;  HisMre 
MnM^iiUedesPr%»9mdelaRqnAlique^ 
Vemae^  m'  on  oppeUe  les  Plombs  (Prague, 
1788).  His  memoirs  are  a  mirror  of  the 
manners  of  his  time. 

Casas,  Bartholomew  de  las,  a  Spaniah 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1474,  and, 
m  his  19tb  year,  accompanied  his  lather, 
who  sailed  with  Columbus,  to  the  West 
Indies.  Five  years  afterwards,  he  return- 
ed to  Spain,  and,  pursuing  his  studies,  en-  • 
tered  the  ecclesiastical  order.  He  again 
accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage  to  Hispaniola,  and,  on  the  con- 
quest <^  Cuba,  settled  there,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  humane  conduct 
towards  the  oppressed  natives,  of  whom 
he  became,  in  a  manner,  the  patron.  He 
set  at  liberty  the  Lidians  who  had  &]len 
to  iiis  share  in  the  division ;  and  so  much 
was  he  interested  for  them,  that,  in  1516, 
he  went  to  Spain  to  lay  a  statement  of 
their  case  beftire  king  Ferdinand,  whose 
death,  at  that  time,  prevented  any  meas- 
ures for  their  redress.  The  regent,  cardinal 
Ximenes^  however,  appointed  a  conunis- 
sion  to  examine  cireiimstanoes  upon  the 
n>ot,  and  to  determine  accordingly,  taa 
Casas  was  to  accompany  them,  with  the 
title  of  fnUdar  0/  He  Indians.  The 
commisBionerB  firand  that  it  was  impoa- 
sible  to  liberate  the  Indians,  and  therefi>re 
andeavored  to  secure  them  humane  treat- 


,  but  Las  Cmss,  still  dianatiHfiad, 
remonstrated  so  warmly,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refiige  in  a  ocnvent,  from 
the  rage  of  the  planters.  He  tfgain  return- 
ed to  Europe,  and,  on  the  aocession  of 
Charles  V,  in  consequence  of  his  repra- 
sentations,  the  council  appointed  a  chief 
judge,  to  reexamine  the  points  of  contro- 
verey  between  the  partisans  of  Indian 
liberty  and  the  colonists.  Las  Casos,  by 
a  singular  inconsistency,  in  his  seal  ibr 
the  Indians,  became  the  author  of  the 
slave-trade,  by  proposing  to  purehase  Ne* 
groes  from  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  to 
supply  the  planters  with  laborers,  of  the 
want  of  wnom  they  complained;  and 
this  was  unfortunately  put  into  execution^ 
He  next  applied  for  a  grant  of  an  unoc- 
cupied tract,  in  order  to  try  his  own  plan 
with  a  new  colony.  This  he  at  length 
obtained,  and,  with  900  persons,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  accompany  him,  landed 
at  Porto  Rico  in  1521,  but  found  that  an 
expedition  was  advancing  to  ravage  this 
very  tract,  and  convey  its  inhabitants  lo 
H^Muiola  as  slaves.  He  endeavored  in 
vain  to  prevent  the  threatened  danger,  and, 
with  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  him, 
retunied  to  Hispaniola  to  solicit  succor. 
Durinff  his  absence,  the  natives  attacked 
the  colonists  with  such  success,  that,  in  a 
diort  time,  not  a  Spaniard  remained  in  that 
part  of  South  America.  Las  Cases,  in 
deifMur  at  the  ftukire  of  his  project,  retir- 
ed to  the  Dominican  convent  at  St 
Domingo,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
order.  Notwithstanding  his  retirement, 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians  did 
not  abate ;  and,  being  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Spain,  by  a  chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa, 
in  1542,  he  pleaded  their  cause  with  nia 
pristine  warmth,  and  composed  his  fii- 
mous  treatise  Brm9n»ia  lielodbn  (fe  la  JDe- 
tinLecion  des  hdeSj  in  'which  he  expoaed 
the  cruehies  practised  by  the  Spaniarda. 
His  unremitting  perseverance  at  length 
obtained  a  new  set  of  laws  and  regulations^ 
by  which  the  natives  vrere  greaUy  reliev- 
ed«  In  1544,  he  returned  to  America  aa 
bishop  of  Chiapa,  and  continued  there 
until  1551,  when  he  resigned  hia  bishop- 
ric, and  again  retunied  to  Spain.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1556,  in  the  92d  year 
of  his  age.  Besides  the  treatise  above- 
named,  he  vms  also  the  author  of  a  tree* 
tise,  in  Latin,  on  the  question — ^'^  Whether 
sovereigns  mav  in  conscience,  by  virtue 
of  any  right,  alienate  their  aubjeets  fimn 
their  crown,  and  transfer  them  to  the  d»- 
mJnioB  of  any  other  lord?"  which  diffieuk 
question  he  treats  with  great  freedom, 
apuit  and  delicacy.    He  also  faMwpaaad 
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aeveral  worics  which  have  never  been 
publiahed,  among  which  ia  a  General 
History  of  the  Indies,  which  was  a  great 
assistanee  to  Antonio  de  Heirera  in  his 
hieto^.  All  his  works  evince  profound 
learning,  and  solid  judgment  and  piety  ; 
«Bd,  notwithstandinff  his  great  inconsist- 
ency in  regard  to  the  Negroes,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  benevolent  man, 
and  a  lover  of  mankind. 

Casaubon,  Isaac  de  (commonly  called 
CwoM^omtf),  bom  Feb.  18, 1559,  at  Ge- 
neva, of  a  family  from  Dauphiny,  was 
educated  by  his  mther,  a  clergyman.  In 
his  9th  year,  he  spoke  Latin  fluently.  In 
his  19th  year,  he  entered  the  university  at 
Geneva,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence, 
Cheoloffy,  and  the  Oriental  languages,  and, 
in  15^  succeeded  Portus  as  professor  of 
die  Greek  language.  He  here  married 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Stephens,  and 
puUished,  every  year,  editions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  with  critical  notes  and 
f  nihslations.  In  1596,  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  and  belles-lettres  at 
Montpellier,  but  held  it  only  two  years. 
Henry  IV  invited  him  to  Paris.  His  re- 
ligious principles  (the  same  as  those  for 
which  his  father  had  lefl  his  country),  the 
iealousy  of  the  other  professors,  and  per- 
liAfts  his  rather  unyielding  character,  were 
tiie  occasion  of  many  unpleasant  occur- 
rences, for  which,  however,  he  was  in- 
demnified by  tlie  office  of  royal  librarian. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  he  followed 
sir  Henry  Wotton,  envoy  extraordinary 
from  James  I,  to  England)  where  he  was 
received  with  distinction,  had  two  bene- 
fices and  a  pension  conferred  on  him,  and 
died  at  London,  July  1,  1614.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  Casaubon 
was  a  liberal  theologian,  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learning,  a  good  translator,  and  an 
excellent  critic  As  a  critic,  he  has  com- 
mented on  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aristotle, 
Theophrsstus,  Suetonius,  Persius,  Polyb- 
ius,  Theocritus,  Strabo,  Dionysius  of  Hal- 
icamassus,  Athenieus,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
&c.  Nearly  all  the  ancient  classics  are 
indebted  to  his  valuable  researches.  His 
profound  dissertation  on  the  sadrical 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  the  satire  of  the 
Romans  (De  Satyrica  Graconim  Poesi  d 
RomoRorum  Sahfra)  deserves  particular 
praise.  His  theological  writings  are  of 
less  value. 

Casaubon,  Meric,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Geneva,  1599,  likewise  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  learning.  He  fol- 
lowed his  father  to  England,  and  was 
made  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  He 
filled.  auooesHvely  several  offices  in  the 


church,  when  &e  revolution,  whidi 
brought  Charles  I  to  the  scafilbid,  deprived 
him  of  his  income.  Still  he  rejected  the 
proposal  of  Cromwell  to  write  the  history 
of  his  time,  as  ako  the  invitation  of  queen 
Christina  to  live  in  Sweden.  On  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  loyalty  by  restoration  to  his  office 
in  the  church,  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
1671.  His  l^uning  was  various  and  ex 
tensive,  but  not  so  profound  ss  his  fa- 
ther's. He  published,  beades  his  theolo- 
gical works,  observations  on  several  clas- 
sic authors;  e.  g.,  Terence,  Epictetus, 
Florus,  Polybius,  &c. 

Casco  Bat  ;  a  bay  in  Maine,  between 
cape  Elizabeth  on  W.  S.  W.  and  cape 
Small  Point  on  £.  N.  E.  Within  these 
capes,  which  aro  about  20  miles  apart, 
there  are  about  900  small  islands ;  most 
of  which  are  cultivated,  and  are  muck 
more  productive  than  the  main  land  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Portland  harbor  is' 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay. 

Case,  Action  upon  the.  AcUo  super 
canuam  is  a  general  action,  ^ven  for  the 
redress  of  a  wrong  done  any  man  without 
force,  and  not  especially  provided  for  by 
law,  in  order  to  have  satisfaction  for  dam- 
age. This  is  called  an  action  on  the  case^ 
because  the  whole  cause  or  case  is  set 
down  in  the  writ ;  and  there  is  no  other 
action  ^ven  in  the  case,  except  where 
the  plaintiff  has  his  choice  to  bring  this 
or  another  action.  This  action  lies  in  a 
variety  of  instances ;  as  for  words  flooken 
or  written,  which  afi^t  a  person^  Bfe, 
reputation,  office  or  trade,  or  tend  to  his 
loss  of  preferment  in  marriage  or  service, 
or  to  his  disinheritance,  or  which  occa- 
sion him  any  particular  damage.  Action 
on  the  case  likewise  lies  upon  an  as- 
sumpsit, (q.  V.)  It  lies,  also,  in  all  in- 
stances wnerein  no  ^neral  action  could 
be  framed ;  e.  g.,  against  carriere;  against 
a  common  innkeeper,  for  goods  stolen  in 
his  house;  for  deceit  in  contracts,  bar- 
guns  and  sales;  for  neglect  or  malfea- 
sance; for  injuries  done  in  commons;  for 
malicious  prosecution  and  false  arrests; 
against  sherifii,  for  defauk  in  executing 
writs,  permitting  escapes,  &c. ;  for  con- 
spiracy, nuisances,  &c.  &c. 

Case,  in  grammar.    (See  lioanguaffe,) 

CASE-RAUDSffiifo  is  a  process  1^  v^iich 
iron  is  superficially  converted  into  steel, 
in  such  articles  as  require  the  toughness 
of  the  fonner,  conjointly  with  the  hard- 
ness of  the  latter  substuice.  The  articles 
intended  for  case-hardening  are  first  man- 
ufoctured  in  iron,  and  are  then  placed  in 
an  iron  box,  with  vegetable  or  animal 
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«oalB  m  powder,  to  undergo  oementatioik 
Immerrion  of  the  heated  pieces  into  wa- 
ter hardens  the  surfacey  which  is  after- 
wards polished.  Coarse  files  and  gun- 
barrels  are  among  the  articles  most  com- 
monly case-hardened. 

Cassmatss  (from  the  Spanish  casa,  a 
iiouse,  and  makart^  to  kill),  in  fortification ; 
vaults  which  are  proof  against  bomfasi 
under  the  main  wall,  particularly  in  bas- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
moat  of  a  fortification,  also  for  making 
countermines.  They  serve,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  place  for  keeping  the  heavy 
ordnance,  imd,  in  case  of  necessity,  as 
habitations  for  tlie  garrison. 

Case-shot,  in  ardlleiy^  is  formed  by 
putting  a  quantity  of  small  iron  balls  into 
a  cylindrical  tin  box,  called  a  conuicr,  that 
just  fits  the  bore  of  the  gun.  In  case  of 
necessity,  the  canister  is  filled  with  brok- 
en pieces  of  iron,  nails,  stones,  &c.  The 
case  is  closed  at  both  ends  by  wood. 
Shot  of  this  sort  are  thrown  from  cannons 
and  howitzers.  In  sieges,  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  cases,  bags  are  used.  This  kind 
of  shot  is  yeiT  injurious  to  the  enemy, 
because  the  bails  contained  in  the  canis- 
ter spread,  diverging  in  proportion  to  the 
distance.  The  amount  of  divergence  is,  to 
the  distance  which  the  shot  reaches,  gene- 
rally in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10 ;  thus,  at 
the  distance  of  600  paces,  they  make  a 
circle  of  60  paces  diameter.  The  canis- 
ters used  in  the  Prussian  army  contain 
balls  of  1,  111,  3,  4,  6,  8  and  12  ounces 
and  of  1  pound.  The  distance  which  the 
shot  will  reach  varies  according  to  the 
weight  and  number  of  the  balls.  A  six- 
pounder  shoots  clmister  balls  of  1  ounce 
from  200  to  500  paces;  twelve  and 
twentv-four-pounders  shoot  balls  of  .1 
IK>und  800  to  1000  paces.  The  number 
of  the  balls  varies  according  to  their 
weighL 

Casks,  Emanue^  count  of  (See  La# 
Cases,) 

Cashmsrs  (17,291  sq.  miles,  2,000,000 
inhabitants)  in  Hindostan,  now  a  province 
of  the  Afghan  state  of  Cabul,  in  Asia,  is  a 
very  celebrated  valley,  surrounded  by  the 
gigantic  mountains  of  Asia,  the  Himalaya 
and  Hindoo  Koh,  and  traversed  by  the 
river  Behat  or  Chelum  (formerly  lifdas- 
oes).  From  three  sides,  seven  passes  only 
lead  to  this  region ;  to  the  east,  tlie  Himsr 
laya  presents  an  insurmountable  barrier  of 
snow.  The  splendor  and  sublimit  of  the 
diadem  of  snow-capped  mountains,  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  hiUs,  which 
form  the  ascent  to  the  biffher  peaks,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.    The  elevated  situ- 
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ation  of  the  valley,  and  the  motmtaini  «f 
snow  which  surround  it,  render  the  cli 
mate  rather  cold ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
moderate  and  mild.  This  Mion,  so  rich  in 
romantic  scenery,  is  vnitered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  the  finest  productions.  The  Asiatics, 
therefore,  call  it  the  paradiat  of  JbuHOf  the 
Jiower-gardenj  and  tne  garden  (^  eUmal 
spring*  The  hills  are  covered  with  for- 
ests and  Alpine  pastures ;  at  the  foot  of 
these  are  fields  of  com ;  alone  the  sides 
of  the  rivers,  rice  is  planted;  rich  orchards 
extend  over  the  foremost  ranse  of  hills ; 
mulbeny  trees  are  cultivated  in  a^n-* 
dance,  for  the  support  of  silk-worms,  and 
are  entwined  with  vines,  fi:x>m  whose 
grapes  wine,  very  simihur  to  Madeira,  is 
prepared.  The  fruits  of  warm  climates 
do  not  ripen  here.  The  valley  is  fomous 
for  its  flowers,  with  which  all  the  gardens 
and  meadows  abound.  Violeti^  roses, 
narcissuses,  and  innumerable  European 
flowers,  besides  many  that  are  not  known 
in  Europe,  grow  yrM,  The  inhabitants  ^ 
are  Hindoos,  of  the  religion  of  Brama, 
although  they  are  under  ue  dominion  of 
the  A&hans,  who  profess  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion.  Their  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  ^nscrit  They  manufacture  their 
celebrated  shawls  in  great  perfection. 
The  wool  which  they  use  for  this  purpose 
comes  fi:om  Thibet  and  Tartary,  in  which 
countries,  only,  the  float,  fit)m  which  it  is 
taken,  is  said  to  wive.  About  80,000 
shawls  are  made  yearly,  in  16,000  looms, 
each  of  which  emplovs  3  woikmen.  The 
capital.  Cashmere  (likewise  SernuMgur\ 
the  laq^est  town  in  the  whole  empire  of 
A^hanistan,  is  situated  on  the  Behat, 
and  contains  200,000  inhabitants. 

Cashmart  Qoaty  a  nobler  species  of  the 
common  goats,  is  descended  firom  the 
goat  of  Tjiibet,  which  pastures  on  the 
Hinoalaya.  The  cUmate  m  Thibet  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  changes.  There  is  little 
rain,  but  much  snow,  as  the  cold  in  winter 
is  below  the  fieezing  point  Thibet  is 
situated  at  the  northern  descent  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  Cashmere  at 
the  southern ;  hence  the  latter  is  a  litde 
wanner  than  Thibet  In  Thibet,  this 
goat  is  a  domestic  animal.  It  is  not 
allowed  a  very  luxuriant  iNisture.  The 
favorite  food  of  these  animab  is  buds, 
aromatic  plants,  rue  and  heath.  The 
people  of  Thibet  give  their  goots,  at  least 
once  a  week,  some  salt,  which  has  alwavs 
proved  a  useful  accompaniment  to  the 
customanr  food  of  these  animals.  If  they 
are  transfened  fitMn  their  cold,  nKNintam* 
OQs  abode  into  a  warmer  countiy,  tb* 
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DOCunl  consequence  fbUows,  that  the 
wool  becomes  inferior  in  quantity  and 
fineness.  It  grows,  also,  very  slowly  in 
the  warm  part  of  the  year,  and  more 
▼igorouslv  as  the  cold  season  approaches. 
The  head  of  the  Asiatic  goat  is  large,  the 
horns  situated  backwards,  and  somewhat 
curved,  the  legs  slender.  The  colder 
the  region  where  the  animal  pastures^  the 
heavier  is  its  fleece.  Proper  food  and 
carefiil  tending  increase  the  fineness  of 
the  wool.  YcMriings,  as  in  the  case  with 
the  Merino  sheep,  mord  the  finest  wool. 
A  full-grown  goat  yields  not  more  than  8 
ounces.  The  goats  which  pasture  in  the 
hiffhest  vales  of  Thibet  have  a  bright 
o3ae  color.  In  lower  grounds,  the  color 
becomes  of  a  yellowish-white,  and,  still 
fiirther  downwards,  entirely  white.  The 
hiffhest  mountains  of  the  Himalaya,  in- 
habitable by  man,  contain  also  a  kind  of 
goats  with  black  wool,  which,  in  India, 
and  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
goats,  obtains  the  highest  price,  as  a  mate- 
^  rial  lor  shawls.  The  goats  of  Thibet  and 
Cashmere  have  the  ^e  curled  wool  close 
to  the  skin,  just  as  the  uuder-hair  of  our 
common  ffoat  lies  below  the  coarse  up- 
per-hair. The  woolis  shorn  in  the  q^ring, 
shortly  before  the  warm  season — ^the  time 
when  the  animal,  in  its  natural  state, 
seeks  thorns  and  hedges  in  order  to  fiiee 
itself  from  the  burden  of  its  warm  cover- 
ing. All  the  hard  and  long  hairs  are 
picked  out  most  carefiilly.  The  wool, 
thus  purified,  is  washed,  first  in  a  warm 
solution  of  potash,  and  afterwards  in  cold 
water,  in  which  process  felting  must  be 
carefiilly  avoided.  It  is  then  bleached 
upon  the  grass,  and  carded  for  spinning. 
The  shawl-woo]  is  three  times  dyed — 
before  carding,  after  spinning,  and  in  the 
shawl.  The  Asiatics  avoid  spinning  the 
wool  hard,  in  order  that  the  shawl  may  be 
soft.  They  use  a  spindle,  which  consists 
of  a  ball  of  clay,  with  an  iron  wire  at- 
tached. The  finger  and  the  thumb  of  the 
spinner  are  kept  smooth  by  steatite  pow- 
der. A  large  shawl,  of  the  finest  quality, 
requires  5  pounds  of  the  wool ;  one  of 
inferior  quality,  from  3  to  4  pounds. 
Main,  in  London,  has  invented  a  machine, 
which  spins  this  wool,  in  a  very  simple 
way,  finer  than  can  be  done  by  the  best 
spiudles  of  Thibet,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  firmer  thread.  The  flesh  of  the  Cash- 
mere goat  tastes  as  well  as  that  of  the 
common  one;  and  its  milk  is  as  rich, 
if  it  is  well  tended.  Since  1890,  this 
species  has  been  introduced  into  France, 
and  succeeds  very  welL  The  enterpris- 
ing baron  Teniaux  (q.  v.)  ordered  1989 


of  these  goats  to  be  brought  to  France 
(1890),  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  Paris^ 
Amad^e  Joubert.  Joubert  found  these 
goaits  already  spread  finm  Cashmere  to 
the  Ural,  over  Bucharia,  in  Ind^)endent 
Tartary,  purchased  them  in  the  deserts 
there,  and  transported  them  over  the  Volga 
along  the  coast  to  Theodooa,  in  the  Crimea, 
where  they  were  put  on  board  vessels 
to  be  carried  to  France.  On  the  voyage, 
which  lasted  a  long  time,  a  great  number 
died:  there  remained,  however,  more 
than  400  healthy  animals,  which  were 
sent  from  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  partly 
to  the  Pyrenees  of  Roussillon,  partly  to 
the  lime-hills  'of  Provence,  ana  to  the 
pastures  of  Alsatia  and  Rambouillet 

Cashna,  or  Cassina,  or  Kassina  ;  a 
city  in  Africa,  capital  of  a  kingdom, 
between  Bomou  and  Timbuctoo;  220 
miles  W.  N.  W.  Bomou,  690  £.  S.  E.  Tim- 
buctoo ;  ton.  11°  34'  E. ;  lat  Ifi^SO'  N. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  countrv  of  Cash- 
na  consists  of  land  of  great  fertility,  inter- 
spersed with  arid  wastes.  Casbna  is 
level,  and  said  to  contain  1000  towns  and 
villages.  The  monarch  is  called  ttdkm  of 
all  Stiian,  i.  e.  Negroland.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  traffic  are  senna,  gold  dust, 
slaves,  cotton  cloths,  goat  skins,  ox  and 
buffido  hides,  and  civet  Cashna  has  no 
salt  lakes  or  mines,  but  is  supplied  with 
salt  from  Bomou. 

Cashoo;  the  common  name  of  the 
anacetrdiuM  oceideniaU  of  Lin. ;  a  native 
of  Bahar.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  called 
eashoo-mU.  The  expressed  juice  mokes 
a  pleasant  wine;  and  an  aromatic  and 
medicinal  dmg  is  prepared  by  a  decoc- 
tion and  maceration  of  several  parts  of  the 
tree,  afterwards  consolidated  by  evapora- 
tion. The  Indians  chew  it.  The  Euro- 
peans employ  it  as  a  digestive,  and  a 
soother  of  coughs. 

Casimir  III,  the  Great,  kinp^  of  Poland, 
son  of  Uladislaus  Loketek,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valor,  under  the  rei^  of 
his  fiither,  who  had  commissioned  him  to 
take  revenge  on  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  ;  and,  that  he  might  leam  the 
ait  of  governing,  made  him  regent  of 
Great  Poland.  In  1333,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  had  many  contests  with  the 
Teutonic  knights,  made  himself  master 
of  Little  Russia,  which  had  fbmnerly  be- 
longed to  Poland,  conquered  Silesia,  re- 
pelfed  the  Tartars,  who  had  advanced  to 
Poland,  and  the  Bohemians,  who  as- 
tempted  to  gain  possession  of  Silesia,  as  a 
fief  of  Bohemia.  He  died  in  1370,  with- 
out childron,  having  named  a  son  of  the 
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king  ^f  Hungary  his  fUCcesBor,  in  1339. 
He  caused  a  new  code  of  laws  to  be  com- 
piled, and  protected  the  peasants  witli 
much  energy,  on  which  account  he  was 
called  the  oeoninCf'  king.  He  had  a  great 
number  or  mistresses,  amonff  whom  was 
a  Jewess,  named  Esther,  who  procured 
for  her  nation  those  liberties  which  they 
enjoy  in  Poland  to  the  present  day.  With 
Casimir,  the  line  of  the  Piasti,  which  had 
ruled  in  Poland  for  523  years,  became 
extinct  From  that  time,  the  Poles  chose 
fi>reiffner9  for  their  kings,  and  thus  laid 
tlie  foundation  of  the  troubles  which  die- 
tracted  the  kingdom  till  its  final  ruin. 

Casiko,  in  Germany,  is  used  to  emuty 
a  clubhouse.  They  aro  now  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  place  of  middling  popu- 
lation. 

Casiri,  Michael,  a  learned  Orientalist 
and  Syro-Maronite  clerayman,  was  bom 
at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  1710,  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  in  the  college  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Marcellino,  and,  in  1734, 
entered  the  clerical  profession.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  accompanied  the  learned 
Assemanni  to  Syria,  where  he  was  going, 
at  the  conmumd  of  the  pope,  to  attend 
the  synod  of  the  Maronites,  and,  in  1738, 
gave,  at  Rome,  an  exact  account  of  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Maronites.  He  af- 
terwards taught,  in  his  monastery,  the 
Arabic,  Syrian  and  Chaldee  lan(j|uageB, 
theology  and  philosophy;  and,  m  the 
year  1748,  was  invitea  to  Madrid,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  royal 
libraiy.  In  1749,  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion, by  the  king's  orders,  to  the  library 
of  the  Eecurial,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  the  superintendent  Hero  he 
collected  the  materials  for  his  celebrated 
work,  BiblioUuca  Anbico-Hispaina  (Ma- 
drid, 1760—70, 3  vols.,  folio),  which  enu- 
merates, in  1851  articles,  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Escurial  library,  perhaps  the  rich- 
est in  Europe  in  Arabic  manuscripts. 
This  work,  though  not  entirely  free  from 
errors,  contains  very  important  informa- 
tion and  valuable  extracts,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  Orientalist  Casiri  died 
at  Madrid  in  1791. 

Caspian  Sea  ;  a  large  lake,  or  inland 
sea,  in  Asia ;  bounded  N.  by  Russia,  E. 
by  Tartary  snd  Persia,  S.  by  Persia,  and 
W.  by  Persia,  Circassiii  and  Russia )  646 
miles  in  len^  firom  N.  to  S.,  and  from 
100  to  265  m  breadth ;  supposed  to  be 
the  laigest  lake  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
l^obe.  The  water  is  less  salt  than  that  of 
the  ocean,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  an 
qchre  color,  without  ebb  or  flow.  In 
some  places  it  is  exceedingly  deep,  yet  it 


abounds  in  shallows,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
navigation  of  ships  which  draw  more  than 
9  or  10  feet  of  water.  Among  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  it  are  the  Volsa,  Ural  and 
Kur.  It  has  no  outlet  The  fisheries 
here,  which  are  very  valuable,  occupy 
and  train  many  seamen.  The  coasts  are 
divided  among  the  Russians,  Persians 
and  Tartars.  The  Caspian  sea  was,  by 
the  ancients,  called  the  Hyreaman  sea; 
the  Tanars  call  it  Mdingis,  i  e.  the  WkUe 
sea ;  the  Georffians  call  it  the  Kurtshen- 
Stan  sea ;  and  by  the  Persians  it  is  styled 
Gursen.  The  level  of  the  Caspian  sea  is 
375  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  Truchmenes,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  assert,  that  the  lake  Kuh- 
Dana,  which  is  connected  with  the  gulf 
of  Karabogaskoi,  a  part  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  contains  a  whirlpool,  which  takes  in 
the  water  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  cur- 
rent firom  the  Caspian  sea  into  the  gulf 
of  Karabogaskoi  is  very  great.  The  most 
recent  information  respecting  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea  is  that  ffiven  bj^  Mu- 
rawiew  in  his  Journey  to  Khiwa,  m  the 
year  1819,  in  Russian. 

Cassaitdbr,  George,  born  in  1515,  in 
the  island  of  Cadsand,  or  Cassand,  near 
Bruges,  in  the  Netheriands,  finm  which 
he  received  his  name,  is  celebrated  for 
his  endeavors  to  settle  the  disputes  be- 
tween religious  parties.  At  Bruges, 
Ghent  and  Cologne,  he  studied,  and 
tauffht  philology,  the  canon  law  and 
Cauolic  theology,  and  accepted  no  pub- 
lic office,  on  account  of  his  ill  health.  In 
1561,  he  published  a  work  designed  to 
allay  religious  disputes,  in  which  his  cen- 
sure of  Calvin  for  his  violence  and  intol- 
erance drew  upon  him  the  attacks  both 
of  Calvin  and  Beza.  In  1564,  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Cloves  to  con- 
vert tlie  Anabaptists.  The  emperor  Fer- 
dinand I  invited  him  to  Vienna,  to  com- 
pose articles  of  uni<»i  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants.  These  he  published, 
under  Maximilian  II,  the  successor  of 
Ferdinand — De  ArtieuUs  Religwms  mUr 
CaihoUcos  et  ProtesktnUs  CofUnnersis  ad 
impp.  FML  i;  et  Max,  //,  ConsuUaHo,  ed. 
Huar.  Grvt.  (1642.)  Though  a  sincere 
Camolic,  he  rounded  his  opinions  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  Christian  fathers,  and 
showed  his  concurrence  with  the  Prot- 
estants, in  regard  to  fundamental  doc 
trines,  by  proposing  communion  under 
both  forms,  the  marriage  of  priests,  the 
abolition  of  image- vrorship,  the  reform  of 
many  abuses,  and  a  modification  of  the 
Catiiolic  systenL  But  he  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  supported  the 
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tioetrine  of  traasubstantiation,  and  the 
fanportance  of  the  Bacrament,  ex  opert 
^penUo.  His  proposals  were  not  relisned 
by  the  zealots  of  either  pftily.  He  died 
at  Cologne,  in  1566,  with  the  reputation 
of  a  learned  and  liberal  theologian. 

CASSAifniLA,  also  Ai^sxahdra  ;  daugh- 
ter of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  twin-sister 
of  Helenus.  Both  children,  according  to 
tradition,  were  plying  in  the  Testibule  of 
the  temple  of  the  Thymbnean  Apollo,  not 
far  from  Ilium ;  and,  having  staid  there  too 
kite  to  be  carried  home,  a  couch  of  laurel 
twifls  was  prepared  for  them,  for  the 
night,  in  the  temple.  When  the  nurses 
went  to  them  the  next  morning,  they 
found  two  serpents  at  the  side  of  the 
children,  which,  instead  of  injuring  them, 
harmlessly  licked  their  ears.  This  mira- 
cle produced  a  still  greater  one;  the 
hearing  of  the  children  was  rendered  so 
acute,  that  they  could  distinguish  the 
voices  of  the  gods.  CasBandra  subse- 
quently roent  much  of  her  time  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  who,  becoming  en- 
amored of  her  charms,  disclosed  to  her 
all  the  secrets  of  the  prophetic  art,  and, 
in  return,  demanded  her  love.  But  Cas- 
sandra, when  her  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
refused  the  diiAonorable  reward.  Apcrf- 
Ip,  incensed  at  this,  put  a  curse  on  her 
pivphesies,  that  they  should  never  find 
beiieC  She  fi«quent!y  and  continually 
foratoJd  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and 
warned  her  countrymen  in  vain  against 
the  deeeitiui  horse.  When  Troy  was 
conouered,  and  Cassandra,  with  the  other 
maidens,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
Ajax  tore  her  fivm  the  altar,  deflowered 
tbi9  virgin  in  the  sacred  place,  and  dragged 
her  away  to  the  other  female  slaves, 
widi  her  hands  tied.  On  the  division  of 
the  booty,  she  fell  to  Agamemnon,  who 
carried  her,  as  his  slave  and  mistress,  to 
Mycene.  Clytemnestra  murdered  them 
b(Mh.  Agamemnon  had  twins  by  her — 
Teledamus  and  Peloptf.  The  ancients 
regarded  this  rape  of  Cassandra  as  a  most 
innimous  atrocity.  It  has  often  afiforded 
a  subject  to  poets  and  sculptors.  The 
Locrians,  the  countrymen  or  Ajax,  were 
afflicted,  on  this  account,  for  many  yean, 
with  storms,  and  their  country  was  deso- 
lated with  the  plague. 

Cassas,  Louis  Francis,  bom  in  1756^ 
inspector  and  professor  in  the  Gobelin 
oMMiftctoiy,  celebrated  as  a  draughts- 
man, is  a  pupil  of  Lamn^'e,  junior,  and 
Le  Vien.  He  travelled  as  companion  of 
liieeountofChoiseul-Ooufiler,ahoutI770, 
over  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  a  part 
^  Egypt.  Istria,  Dahnatia,  and  Troas. 


He  compared  the  present  topography  of 
those  places  with  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients, t€Md£  exact  measurements  of^be 
finest  remains  of  archilecture,  made  draw- 
ings of  ^e  most  remarkable  places  with 
equal  taste  and  accuracy,  and  published 
his  labors,  engraved  by  the  best  masters, 
in  splendid  editions.  His  Vomge  PiUo- 
rtsmte  de  la  Sme^  de  la  PAmtcte,  dt  la 
PaUnintj  el  dela  Batae  EgwU  (1799  et 
seq.  90  Iwraiwns,  folio,  text  bv  De  la  Porte 
du  TheU),  is  fiilly  deseribed  by  Landon 
(ii.,  133-^).  The  original  drawings  stb 
preserved  m  the  kin^  library  at  Paris. 
In  his  Vouage  PiUar.  de  PMrie  d  de  Im 
Dalmatie^  ne  nas  inserted  a  journal  and  a 
short  history  of  this  province,  digested  by 
Joseph  la  Vall^  (Paris,  190^  grand  foL, 
with  engravings). 

Cassation  ;  a  term  used  in  the  courts 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  derived 
from  the  middle  ages,  and  signifies  the 
annulling  of  any  act  or  deeisMn,  if  the 
fi>rmfl  prescribed  by  law  have  been  ne|^- 
lected,  or  if  any  thing  is  contained  in  it 
contrary  to  law. 

Ca$»aUont  C&wi  qf  (Cour  de  CaMBO- 
turn) ;  one  of  the  most  important  instita- 
tions  of  modem  France,  which  gives  U> 
the  whole  jurisdiction  of  that  counlzy 
coherency  and  uniformity,  without  endan- 
gering the  necessary  independenee  of  the 
courts.  It  was  established  by  the  filst 
national  assembly,  and  las  been  pre- 
served, m  every  essential  respect,  UMer 
all  the  changes  of  the  revolution  aiMl  res- 
toration. It  has  been  maintained  even  JdT 
those  districts  which,  by  their  tinion  w^ 
France,  became  sulneeted  to  French  kws, 
but,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  have  become 
partofthe  Prussian  monarchy.  In  France, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  IX  (I5EI6^ 
1373),  petitions  were  presenfeed  to  the 
king  by  appellants  fifom  the  decisions  of 
the  courts.  In  later  times,  appeals  to  the 
nariiaments,  as  the  highest  courts  of  the 
kingdom,  eame  into  use,  and  th«r  decis- 
ions were  not  liable  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
ordinarv  forms  of  law.  Yet  the  parties 
were  aUowed  to  dispute  even  these  de- 
cisions, if  they  were  founded  upon  errors 
of  iac^  or  violated  uiMtisputed  prindj^es 
of  hiw;  and,  by  an  ordinance  of  190^  it 
was  provided,  that  the  parties  should  be 
allowed  royal  letters  for  the  defence  of 
their  rights  against  the  decisionB  o€  the 
supreme  courts  {leUrte  de  grAee  de  dSn 
conhne  lee  arnts^  which  should  be  issded 
from  the  chancery  (by  the  chancellor  of 
France).  The  case  was  then  sant  back 
to  the  parliameitt  for  further  in? estimation, 
but  was  examined  and  decided  m  the 
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piveenee  of  the  king  hiniBelf  w  of  a  spe- 
cial commiflBioDer.  An  abuse,  howei^er, 
crept  in,  of  tiansfeiring  these  cases  to  the 
royal  council,  where  they  were  decided 
by  officers  called  maUm  dt»  requHei. 
These  letters  received  the  name  of  UUru 
dt  jaropomHon  iPemur^  and,  during  the 
civil  commotions  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  began  to  be  more  frequent^ 
presented  to  the  council,  which,  as  soon 
aa  one  party  complained  of  the  partiality 
of  the  parliaments,  transferred  the  case  to 
its  own  bar,  and  obstructed  the  course  of 
justice  by  ktires  iPUai  (suspensions  of  the 
process,  on  the  pretext  of  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  service  of  the 
king).  Under  the  chancelk>r  Poyet  (1538 
— 1542|,  this  abuse  reached  its  highest 
pitch;  but  the  chancellors  Olivier  (1545 
—1551)  and  Hdpital(1560— 1568),  the  two 
ipeat  reformers  of  French  jurisprudence, 
nmited  the  use  of  these  UttrUy^  till,  by  the 
ordinance  of  Blois  (1576),  all  the  provis- 
ions against  the  decisions  of  the  parlia- 
ments were  reduced  to  these  three : — the 
propontion  fParewTj  for  an  error  of  fiict ; 
requiU  cknUy  to  restore  the  parties  to 
their  former  condition,  on  account  of  the 
fiaud  of  one  of  the  panics,  or  the  mistakes 
of  the  attorney ;  and  ausatUm  (petition 
for  abrogationV  for  violation  of  forms  or 
settled  principles  of  law.  By  the  ftmous 
order  of  procedure  of  1667,  the  first  of 
these  provisions  was  abolisbed,  but  the 
province  of  the  reqiUte  ewiU  and  cauation 
was  enlarged,  and  more  precisely  de- 
fined. The  fbrmer  was  always  brought 
before  the  court  itself,  and  decided  there, 
the  latter  before  the  council.  For  this 
purpose,  in  the  eonaeil  privij  or  eons, 
des  pmtUs^  a  particular  committee  was 
formed,  consistinff  of  the  chancellor,  the 
four  secretaries  of  state  (ministers  of  the 
departments),  the  council  of  state,  and  all 
the  nu^ins  des  rttfuiUs  (in  1789,  78  in 
number).  The  decisions  of  this  committee 
were  too  much  influenced  by  the  will  of 
the  king  and  the  ministers,  and  by  vari- 
ous other  circumstances,  so  that  they  did 
not  enjoy  great  respect,  though  they  oflen 
exposed  acts  of  great  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  parliament,  and  other  high  courts. 
It  was  therefore  abolished  in  the  first  na- 
tional assembly,  and  its  place  supplknl  by 
an  independent  court — ^toe  iribund  (jfcas- 
saHon  (law  of  Nov.  27, 1790),  which  was 
retamed  in  all  the  constitutions,  and  re- 
ceived, under  the  imperial  government, 
(1804),  the  name  court  ^  cassation^  which 
It  still  retains.  It  consiBted,  according  to 
the  organization  of  180(\  of  48  memben, 
chosen  from  the  senate,  on  the  nomina- 


titm  of  the  consuls,  who  elected  their  own 
premdent  fiom  among  themselves.  The 
appointment  of  president  was  afterwards 
vested  in  the  emperor.  In  the  CkarU 
ConstihOwnndU  of^  1814,  the  right  of  u>- 
nointing  the  counsellors  was  ve^ed  in  the 
king;  but  they  are  not  removable.  The 
minister  of  justice  or  keeper  of  the  seals 
^jgarde  des  sceaux)  has  the  right  of  presid- 
ing when  the  tribunal  exercises  its  right 
of  censorship  over  the  cours  roydUs  :  it 
has,  besides,  a  first  president  and  three 
presidents  of  sections.  This  court  never 
decides  on  the  main  question  at  issue, 
but  on  the  competency  of  the  other  courts^ 
and  on  the  petitions  to  have  their  decisions 
reviewed  or  annulled,  and  assigns  the 
question  to  another  court,  if  a  decision  is 
to  be  set  aside  for  an  evident  violation  CMf 
the  forms  or  the  principles  of  the  law. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  divided  into  three 
sections : — the  section  des  requites^  which 
decides  on  the  admissibility  of  the  peti- 
tions in  civil  cases ;  the  section  dt  eassa- 
tioH  civile  $  and  the  section  de  cassation 
crimineUe.  After  a  decision  has  been  re- 
versed, if  a  second  court  decides  the  same 
case  in  the  same  viray,  and  an  appeal  is 
entered  again,  the  court  of  cassation  must 
either  request  an  authentic  explanation  of 
the  law  nom  the  government,  or,  at  least, 
all  the  three  sections  must  unite,  to  pro- 
nounce a  second  reversal,  or  cassation ; 
and  if  a  third  decision  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  a  repeated  petition  for  a  re- 
versal nwkes  tne  authentic  explanation 
indispensably  necessary.  The  sentences 
of  the  court  of  cassation  are  not  only  re- 
corded in  the  journals  of  the  courts,  the 
decisions  of  which  are  reversed,  but  pub- 
lished likewise  in  an  official  bulletin,  by 
which  consistency  and  unifcMmity  are 
preserved.  The  tribunal  of  cassation  has 
enjoyed,  from  its  commencement,  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  France,  and 
numbers  among  its  members  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  laviryers,  as  the 
president  Henrion  de  Pansey,  the  counsel- 
lors Chabot,  Meriin  and  CamoL — ^For  the 
Prussian  province  on  the  Rhine  (the  dis- 
tricts of  CleveSyDftsseldorf^  Coblentz,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Treves  and  Cologne),  by  the 
ordinance  of  June  31,  1819,  a  court  of 
revinon  and  cassation  was  established  at 
Berlin  (consisting  of  a  president  and  16 
judges,  amonff  whom  is  professor  Sa- 
vignyl,  which  has  under  it  the  court  of 
appeal  at  Dfisseldorf  (consisting  of  a  pres- 
ident, together  with  Mother  officers! and 
six  district  courts  (the  former  resembling 
the  French  royal  courts,  the  latter  the 
French  tribunals  of   original  iuriadicr 
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tkm).    (See  Apftal,  WrU»  t^  Errors  and 
CourU.) 

Cassava,  or  Cassada.  The  cafisava  or 
oassaila  {jairopha  mamhat)  is  a  South 
American  shrub,  about  three  feet  in 
height,  with  broad,  shining,  and  some- 
what hand-ehaped  leaves,  and  beautiful 
white  and  rose-colored  flowers.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
roots  of  the  cassava,  if  eaten  raw,  are  a 
fatal  poison,  both  to  man  and  beast,  and 
that,  when  prq»ared  by  heat,  they  yield  a 
safe  and  valuable  food;  on  which,  in- 
<leed,  many,  both  of  the  Indian  and  £u- 
ix)pean  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
almost  wholly  subsist.  The  roots  are  the 
onl^  edible  parts  of  the  plant  These  are 
white,  sofl  and  ftrinaceous,  from  one  to 
two  fbet  in  leng^,  and  five  or  six  inefaes 
m  circumference.  They  are  dug  out  of 
ttie  earth,  washed,  stripped  of  their  rind, 
and  ground  to  a  pulp.  The  juice,  or 
poisonous  part,  is  carefully  pressed  out, 
and  thrown  away ;  since  cattle  and  other 
animals,  which  have  accidentally  drank 
of  it,  have  almost  instantly  died.  The 
flour  that  remains  afler  pressure  is  form- 
ed ijtto  thin,  round  cakes,  and  baked. 
To  a  European,  accustomed  to  eat 
bread,  these,  though  sweetish  and  not 
unpalatable,  have  an  insipid  taste.  If 
placed  in  close  vessels,  and  preserved 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  cassava  bread 
may  be  kept  for  several  months  without 
injui^.  With  the  natives  of  South  Amer- 
ica, It  is  not  unusual  to  throw  a  great 
number  of  cakes  of  cassava  together  to 
heat ;  after  which  they  soak  them  in  wa- 
ter, which  causes  a  rapid  fermentation  to 
take  place ;  and,  from  the  liquor  thus  ob- 
tained, they  make  a  very  sharp  and  disa- 
greeable, but  intoxicating  beverage,  which 
will  not  keep  longer  than  24  hours  with- 
out spoiling.  From  the  pure  flour  of 
cassava  is  formed  the  substance  called 
tapioca^  which  is  frequently  used  for  jelly, 
puddings,  and  other  culinary  purposes. 
This  is  separated  from  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  roots  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  the 
pulp,  after  the  juice  is  extracted,  and 
working  it  in  the  hand  till  a  thick,  white 
cream  appears  on  the  sur&ce.  This,  be- 
ing scraf)ed  off  and  wadied  in  water, 
gmdually  subsides  to  the  bottom.  After 
the  water  is  poured  ofi^,  the  remaining 
moisture  is  dissipated  by  a  slow  fire,  the 
substance  being  constantly  stirred,  until, 
at  length,  it  forms  into  grains  about  the 
size  of  sago.  These  l^ome  hard  by 
keeping,  and  are  the  purest  and  most 
wholesome  part  of  the  cassava. — ^The 
roots  of  another  species  of  this  Btuvb^ 


caUed  moed  eauavOf  are  vsualiy  eataa 
with  butter,  afler  being  roamed  in  lior 
ashes.  They  have  much  the  flavor  of 
chestnuts,  and  are  an  agreeable  and  nu- 
tritive food. 

Cassel,  the  residenoe  of  the  elector 
of  Hesse  Casse^  lies  on  the  Fokla;  laL 
5P  I9'2(X'  N.;  Ion.  ^  3&  1&'  £.;  and 
has  1586  houses  and  23,900  inhabitantsi, 
among  whom  are  500  Jews.  One  |Mrt 
of  the  city  is  quite  regular.  The  nver 
Fulda  is  navigable  at  this  place.  The 
situation  renders  the  climate  pure  and 
healthy.  It  has  19  scjuares,  9  churches, 
and  many  public  buildings,  containing 
highly  valuable  libraries,  collections  of 
works  of  art,  d&c  The  galleiy  of  paint- 
ings contains  some  famous  masterpieces. 
An  observatory  is  likewise  atuated  here. 
The  city  was  much  embellished  under 
tbe  ij^overnment  of  Jerome,  king  of  West- 
phaha,  whose  capital  it  was  till  the  disso- 
lution of  this  kingdom,  in  October,  1813^ 
The  old  elector  again  took  posseasioii  <^ 
it,  Nov.  21, 1813.  About  a  league  distant 
is  the  summer  palace,  called  WUkdms- 
h5he.  Cassel  hais  considenble  manufic- 
tories. 
Casbsl  (Hesse-Cassel).  (SeeBcMc.) 
Cassia.    Wild  cinnamon,  or 


the  baric  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  tribe  (imnif 
eagsial  which  ffrows  in  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  and  is  distinguished  by  having 
flpear-shajwd  leaves,  each  witn  three 
nerves.  This  bark  was  wiaH  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  highly  esteemed  fay 
them.  But  nnoe  the  use  of  cinnamon 
has  been  ffenerally  adopted^  the  cassia 
barit  has  fafien  into  disrepute,  on  account 
of  its  inferiority.  It  is  thicker  and  more 
coarse  than  cinnamon,  of  weaker  quality, 
and  alMunds  mora  with  a  viscid,  nnici- 
laginous  matter.  For  many  purposes, 
cassia^  as  being  much  less  expensive,  is 
substituted  for  cinnamon,  but  more  par- 
ticulariy  for  the  preparation  of  what  is 
called  oU  of  dnnanwn ;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  what  is  at  present  sokl  under 
the  name  either  of  nmpU  or  spiriimoui 
cinnamon  uHOtrs^  is  prepared  fiiom  cassia. 
The  buds  as  well  as  the  bark  of  this  tree 
are  used  in  cooking,  &c.  Cassia  is  im- 
ported mostly  from  China. 

Cassina.    (See  Caakna,) 

CASsim ;  a  name  famous  in  the  hisioiy 
of  astronomy  and  geography  for  three 
generations. — 1 .  Giovanni  IJomenico,  bom 
July  8,  1625^  at  Perinaldo,  near  Nice, 
studied  at  GezKW  with  the  Jesuits. 
Chance  turned  his  attention  to  astrono- 
my, in  which  he  made  such  rapid  prog- 
that,  IB  1650^  the  saoale  of  Bofogiia 
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bestowed  on  him  the  first  prdfeBsmvhip 
of  attrofiomy  at  the  univeraity.  A  me- 
ridian had  been  drawn  by  Igiutio  Dante 
(1575^  in  the  church  of  St  Petronia,  in 
that  cinr.  In  1653,  Caaeini  conceived  the 
idea  of  extending  and  correcting  it  In 
two  years  he  completed  this  difficult  task, 
the  first  firuits  of  which  were  more  cor- 
rect tables  of  the  sun,  a  more  precise 
determination  of  its  ]9araUax,  and  an  ex- 
cellent  table  of  refi^actions.  By  an  obser- 
vation at  Citt&  delh  Piave,  he  discovered 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  satellites  of  Ju- 
piter on  the  disk  of  that  planet,  when 
they  are  between  it  and  the  sun.  By 
means  of  these,  he  corrected  his  theory 
of  the  motion  of  the  satellites,  and  deter- 
mined the  period  of  Jupiter's  revolution. 
At  the  same  time,  he  maae  a  number  of  ob- 
servations on  insects,  which  were  publish- 
ed by  Aldrovandi.  In  1668,  he  published 
his  Ephemerides  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter. In  1673,  Colbert  prevailed  on  bun 
to  settle  in  France.  'He  discovered  four 
new  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  the  zodiacal 
hght,  proved  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  showed  the  causes  of  her 
libration.  The  laws  of  this  motion,  which 
he  determined  vrith  much  accuracy,  are 
one  of  his  finest  discoveries.  He  also 
wrote  observations  on  the  Indian  calen- 
dar. The  meridian  commenced  by  Pi- 
card  and  Lahire  wps  continued  by  Cas- 
sini,  in  1700,  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
Roussillon,  and,  when  measured  100  years 
later,  showed  a  difference  of  only  21 
toises.  He  died  Sept  14,  1712,  having 
lost  his  sight  some  yean  befbre.  Lalande 
gives  a  catalogue  of  his  writings  in  the 
BUU,  •dsirmom.  His  first  work  was  06- 
serv.  C<nneta,  Anm  1652-^53  (Modena, 
1653,  fol.).  His  0pp.  JUtrwum.  (Rome, 
1666)  contain  a  complete  collection  of  his 
earlier  works.  His  nephew,  Caesini  de 
Thury,  has  published  his  biography,  writ- 
ten by  Cassini  himself,  under  the  title 
Mim/nres  pow  aervir  ii  VHist,  des  Sci- 
ences (4to.)— 3.  James,  son  of  thepreced- 
ing,  bom  at  Paris,  Feb.  18,  1677,  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
1694.  After  several  essays  on  subjects 
in  natural  philosophy,  &c.  he  completed 
iiis  great  work  on  the  inclinations  of  the 
ori>its  of  Saturn's  satelhtes  and  ring.  His 
labora  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth 
(q.  V.)  are  well  known.  The  first  measure- 
ment of  1669  made  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian  shorteir  towards  the  north  than 
towards  the  south ;  whence  it  was  cour 
eluded  that  the  earth  was  an  oblong  sphe- 
roid.    Caaaini  continued  the  measure- 


ment, and  maintained  this  opinion  in  his 
work  De  la  Grandeur  ddela Figun  dtla 
STsrre  (Paris,  1720).  In  order  to  settle  the 
question,  the  academy  was  commissioned^ 
in  1733,  to  measure  the  whole  length  of 
France  finom  Brest  to  Strasburg.  Cassini 
directed  this  undertaking,  but  was  led  into 
some  errors  by  the  defective  instruments 
of  former  observers.  He  died  in  1756, 
at  Thury.  Besides  the  above-mention- 
ed works,  he  wrote  EUmms  d^jSMro- 
nomie  (Paris,  1740, 4to.),  and  TabUa  Ji^. 
His  doge  in  the  Mhn,  dt  VAead.  contains 
a  biojnaphical  notice  of  him»— O.  Casnni 
de  Thury,  Ciesar  Francois,  son  of  ^e 
preceding,  bom  June  14,  1714,  member 
of  the  a^emy  firom  his  22d  year.  He 
undertook  a  geometrical  siurvey  of  the 
whole  of  France,  embracing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  distance  of  every  pbtos 
finom  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  fi^  die 
perpendicular  of  that  meridian.  When 
the  support  of  the  government  vras  vrith- 
drawn,  m  1756,  Caaaini  formed  a  societv 
for  advancing  the  requimte  sums,  which 
were  to  be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  maps 
constmcted.from  die  survey.  The  vrotk 
was  almost  entirely  finished,  when  he 
died  (1784),  leaving  many  writings  relat- 
ing to  his  ffreat  topographical  under- 
taking.— 4.  Jacques  Dommioue,  count, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris,  1740, 
is  director  of  the  omervatory,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  aclidemy,  and  is  a  statesman  of 
ability,  as  well  as  a  nMithematician*  In 
1789,  he  presented  to  the  national  assem- 
bly die  Ccartc  Topt^pvphiqiu  de  FranUj 
in  180  sheets,  nowmcreiued  to  182,  by 
the  addition  of  the  Ckaic  de»  A$9emhUmt9 
dea  Trianf^.  The  Mas  NMmdU  n  a 
reduction  of  it  on  a  scale  of  one  thiidy 
prepared  by  Dumey,and  other  engineeis. 
Cassini  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  rev- 
olutionary tribunal.  He  escaped  with  life, 
but  lost  the  copperplates  of  the  CaarU  de 
France^  which  haa  cost  half  a  million 
finncs.  There  is  a  second  reduction  of 
the  \am  map,  being  only  a  fourth  of  the 
size  or  the  original,  in  24  plates. 

Cassino  ;  a  game  at  cards,  in  which 
feiu-  are  dealt  tb  each  player,  four  being 
also  placed  on  the  board.  The  object  is 
to  take  as  many  cards  as  possible,  by 
making  combinations.  Thus  a  ten  in  the 
playei^  hand  will  take  a  ten  fipom  the 
botutl,  or  any  number  of  cards  which  can 
be  made  to  combine  into  tens.  The 
greatest  number  of  cards  reckons  three 
points,  and  of  spades,  one ;  the  ten  of 
diamonds,  two ;  the  two  of  spades,  one ; 
and  each  of  the  aces,  one. 

Cassiodobus,    Marcus    Aurslius,     a 
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leanied  Roman,  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
dominioD  of  the  Ostrogoths,  aod  contrib- 
uted to  the  promotion  and  preservation 
of  ieaming.  He  "was  bom  at  Squillace 
{Shjiaceum),  480  A.  D^  or,  as  some  say, 
47()^  filled  several  public  offices  in  Rome, 
and  became  secretary  of  the  Ostrogoth 
king  Tbeodoric,  but,  in  537,  voluntarily 
retired  to  a  monastery  in  Calabria,  where 
he  died,  577.  He  made  the  monks  of  his 
convent  copy  the  manuscripts  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  and  his  book  De  SepUm 
DUcyiima  Hberalibus,  in  which  he  treat- 
ed ot  the  (rmum  and  quadrwitan^  and  in- 
serted extracts  fit>m  the  ancient  classic 
literature,  was  of  much  value  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  For  Tbeodoric  he  also  wrote 
his  compilation  of  letters,  Fariarum  Epia- 
toUarumJJbri  X1I»  He  likewise  composed 
HisUnia  GMarum  (a  History  of  the 
Goths),  of  which  we  nave  an  epitome  by 
Jomandes,  and  several  theological  woiiu 
of  httle  importance.  His  works  have 
been  collected  by  J.  Caret  (Venice,  1679, 
IbL;  new  edit  1721). 

Cassiopeia  ;  daughter  of  Arabus,  and 
wife  of  Cepheus,  to  whom  she  bore  An- 
dromeda. She  dared  to  compare  her 
beauty  to  that  of  the  Nereides,  who,  en- 
raged thereat,  besought  Neptune  for  ven- 
geance. The  ffod,  m  compliance  with 
ttie  request  of  the  water-nvmphs,  laid 
waste  the  dominions  of  Cepheus  by 
means  of  a  deluge  and  a  dreadful  sea- 
monster.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  ancient 
times,  as  well  as  in  modem,  nations  have 
had  to  suffer  for  the  feults  of  their  mas- 
ten.  Cassiopeia  was  the  mother  of  Atym- 
Bius  by  an  intrigue  with  Ju(nter. — In 
astronomy,  Cassiopeia  is  a  conspicuous 
constellation  in  the  northern  henusphere, 
situated  next  to  Cepheus.  In  1572,  a 
new  and  brilliant  star  appeared  in  it, 
which,  however,  after  a  short  time,  g^u- 
ally  diminished,  and  at  last  disappeared 
entirely.  It  was  thought,  at  that  time,  by 
many  penons,  that  mis  was  the  star 
which  appeared  to  the  wise  men  in  the 
East  The  constellation  Cassiopeia  con- 
tains 52  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes. 

Cassk^uiari  ;  a  river  of  Colombia,  be- 
ing a  lai^  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and 
remarisable  as  feiming  a  communication 
between  the  two  mat  rivers,  the  Amazon 
and  Orinoca  The  Cassiquiari  flows 
firom  the  Orinoco,  and  joins  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro, which  last  is  a  laige  tributaiy  of  the 
Amazon.  The  reality  of  this  communi- 
cation, which  had  been  previously  assert- 
ed by  the  Jesuit  misrionariea,  was  oon- 
finned  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Hum- 
boldt. 


CASsiTEBinxs,  in  ancient  geognphr'; 
a  name  given  by  Strabo  to  10  islaiids,  N« 
W.  of  Spain,  in  the  open  ocean,  abound- 
ing in  tin  and  lead.  Strabo  says  the 
PbcBnicians  only  visited  them.  Thefe 
are  no  islands  where  he  describes  them 
to  have  been.  They  are,  perfam,  the 
modem  Sc3ly  idanda.  It  is  probame  that 
the  ancient  merchants  kept  their  true 
situation  secret  finm  interested  views, 
whlbh,  in  those  times,  could  easily  be 
done. 

Cassiub,  Longinus  Caius,  the  fiiend  of 
Brutus,  was  the  questor  of  Craasus,  and 
preserved  the  few  troops  of  that  ceiieral 
who  escaped  firom  the  bk>ody  battle  with 
the  Parthians.  With  these  he  defended 
Syria  affainst  the  Parthians  tiQ  the  arrival 
of  Bibulus.  In  the  fimM>us  civil  war  that 
broke  out  between  Ponipey  and  Cssar, 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fenner,  and, 
as  commander  of  his  naval  forces,  ren- 
dered him  important  serviceei  When 
CsBsar,  after,  the  victoiy  at  Pharaalia,  was 
in  puisuit  of  Pompey,  he  advanced  with 
a  few  vessels,  while  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont, against  a  fleet  of  70  sml  commaod- 
ed  by  Cassius,  and  called  upon  him  to 
surrender.  The  hitter,  astonished  fay  his 
daring  courage,  surrendered  at  his  sum- 
mons. But,  when  it  became  evident  that 
Cesar  was  aiming  at  sole  sovereignty, 
Cassius,  who  was  a  zealous  repubhcan, 
resolved  to  destroy  the  usurper,  and  eze- 
cuted  his  plan,  with  the  aid  of  several 
fellow-conspirators,  B.  C.  44.  He  then, 
together  with  Brutus,  raised  an  anoj  to 
maintain  his  country's  fi^eedom.  liiey 
were  met  by  Octavius  and  Antony,  who 
professed  themselves  the  avengers  of  Ce- 
sar, at  Philipp.  The  wing  which  Cas- 
sius commanaed  being  defeated,  he  ima- 
g'ned  tiiat  all  was  lost,  and  killed  himself^ 
.  C.  42.  Brutus  called  him  the  last  of 
the  Romans.    (See  Brvhu  and  Caaar.) 

Cassowabt  (cwuartitf,  BriaB.| ;  a  miua 
of  birds,  ananged  by  Cuvier  in  Lis  ramily 
brev^^etmeaj  the  first  of  the  order  graUm^ 
waders,  to  which  they  are  related  solely 
by  their  long,  naked,  stilt-like  lej^  and 
lon|f  neck.  In  the  ferm  of  the  biU  and 
their  mode  of  living,  they  more  closely 
resemble  the  galhnaceous  birds.  Hie 
shortness  of  their  wings  totally  unfits 
them  for  flying,  and  it  would  seem  im- 
possible for  nature  to  have  furnished  mus- 
cular power  sufiicient  to  move  wines 
laige  enough  to  sustain  their  great  weif^t 
in  tne  air.  Unlike)  other  birds,  their  pec- 
toral or  wing  muscles  are  comparatively 
sh^t  and  weak,  while  those  of  their  pos- 
tenor  hmbe  are  very  robust  and  powevfoL 
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The  wings  of  the  ostrich  are  of  some  as- 
sistance to  it  in  running,  but  those  of  the 
cassowary  are  too  short  even  to  be  of 
service  in  this  way.  Indeed,  its  whole 
plumage  is  so  poorly  supplied  with  feath- 
ers as  to  resemble,  at  a  little  distance,  a 
coat  of  coarse  or  hanging  hair.  The  cas- 
sowaries have  three  toes,  all  provided 
with  nails.  Two  species  of  the  ge- 
nus are  well  known,  the  cofmmon  eaaso- 
wary  [casuarius,  B.;  struUdo  caauariusj 
L.),  inhabiting  various  islands  of  the  In- 
dian archipeli^ ;  and  the  emeu  (C.Mnxt 
HoUanduB),  or  JVhw  HoUand  castowwrv. 
The  first  species,  called  galeated  or  ha^ 
meted  cassowary^  has  a  lateraUy  compress- 
ed beak,  with  a  head  surmounted  oy  an 
osseous  prominence,  covered  with  a  sort 
of  horny  helmet ;  the  skin  of  the  head 
and  superior  part  of  the  neck  is  naked, 
of  a  deep-blue  and  fieiy-red  tint,  with 
pendent  caruncles,  similar  to  those  of  the 
turkey-cock.  There  are  some  naked, 
rigid  quills  on  the  wings,  which  are  used 
as  weapons  of  defence.  The  inner  toe- 
nail is  the  largest  of  alL  The  ostrich  is 
the  only  bird  which  surpasses  the  casso- 
waiy  in  size  and  strength.  From  the 
form  of  its  head,  and  bright  eyes,  the  cas- 
sowary is  of  a  fierce  and  threatening 
aspect  This,  however,  is  not  a  true  in- 
dication of  its  charactei^  which  is  rather 
timorous  and  shy.  It  is  about  5i  feet 
long,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  longest  claw.  The  head 
and  neck  together  measure  18  inches,  and 
the  larffest  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  5 
inches  long.  The  claw  of  the  inner  toe 
is  3i  inches  long.  All  the  feathers  of  the 
cassowaiT  are  of  the  same  kind,  being 
entirely  designed  for  covering,  and  exter- 
nally are  all  of  one  color.  Tney  general- 
ly grow  double,  having  two  long  sh^ 
growing  out  of  a  short  one  attached  to  the 
skin.  The  double  feathers  are  all  of  un- 
equal length,  some  on  the  rump  beinff  13 
or  14  inches  long,  while  othera  are  only  3. 
The  stem  or  shaft  is  flat,  shining,  black, 
and  knotted  below,  having  a  beard  arising 
'  fix>m  each  knot.  The  beards  at  the  ends 
of  the  large  feathers  are  perfect^  black, 
and  towaras  the  root  of  a  tavmy  gray. 
The  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck  are  so 
short  and  scattered,  that  the  skin  appears 
naked,  except  towards  the  hind  put  of 
the  head,  where  they  are  somewhat 
longer.  The  wings,  without  the  feathers, 
are  not  more  than  3  inches  long.  The 
rigid  quills  or  prickles  already  mentioned 
are  5 ;  the  longest  is  11  inches  in  length 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  bcoe. 
The  helmet  is  black  in  fiitrnt  and  yellow 


behind.  The  eye  is  of  a  bright  yeUow, 
and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. — ^The 
anatomv  of  the  cassowary  difiers  veir 
materially  fivm  that  of  the  ostrich,  which 
it  resemoles  so  much  in  general  appear- 
ance and  habits.  The  intestines  are  shortt 
and  the  ccecttm  small ;  there  is  no  stomach 
intermediate  to  the  crop  and  gizzard,  and 
the  doiica  is  not  larger,  m  proportion,  than 
that  of  other  birds.  It  feeds  on  fruits, 
eggs  of  birds,  i&c.,  but  never  on  grain. 
It  swallows  its  food  with  great  voracity, 
and,  like  the  ostrich,  bolts  down  bits  of 
iron,  broken  brick,  glass,  &c.,  without  in- 
jury. In  fiict,  such  substances  perform 
the  service,  in  the  digesdon  of  these  great 
birds,  that  gravel  does  in  that  of  ordmaiy 
fewls. — ^As  might  be  inferred  fi!om  its 
structure,  the  cassowary  is  a  swift  runner, 
and  its  mode  of  progression,  being  unaid- 
ed by  wings,  is  as  peculiar  as  it  is  effi- 
cient. In  running,  the  cassowary  ap- 
pears to  strike  out  powerfidly  with  one 
leg,  so  as  to  project  its  body  violently  fer- 
ward  vrith  a  bounding  motion,  fer  sur- 
passing the  speed  of  a  horse.  It  also 
kicks  violentlv  when,  in  a  state  of  captivi- 
ty, it  is  provoked  to  anger,  and  can  mfliet 
a  very  severe  blow.  The  eggs  of  the  ga- 
leated cassowary  are  of  a  grayish-ash 
color,  verging  to  green,  and  are  neither  as 
round  nor  as  large  as  those  of  the  ostrich. 
The  shell  is  not  very  thick>  aad  is  ihaik«>d 
bv  numerous  little  deep-green  ^bercles. 
The  largest  <of  their  eggs  meastoe  about 
15  inches  in  length  and  12  round^^^Tbe 
emeu,  or  JStew  J&Uand  cassoufary,  difiers 
fifom  that  of  the  old  worid  bybemg  much 
hunger,  and  standing  higher  on  its  legOf 
being  7  feet  2  inches  m  length.  The 
head  is  destitute  of  the  helmet,  and  feath- 
ered throughout,  except  around  the  ear. 
The  pliunage  is  thicker,  and  the  vrebs  of 
the  feathers  more  perfect  It  has  neither 
(5aruncles  to  the  neck  nor  prickles  on  the 
wings.  The  nails  of  the  toes  are  nearly 
equal.  The  legs  are  stout,  nmilar  to 
those  of  the  galeated  species,  but  paned 
or  dentated  flJong  the  whole  of  theur  back 
part.  The  emeu  is  swifter  in  running 
than  the  fleel^  gray-hound.  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  any  where  but  in  New 
Holland.  The  flesh  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  bee£  The  young  of  the 
New  Holland  cassowary  are  striped  vrith 
white  and  brovm. 

Cast.    (See  Casting.) 

Cast  EziORAViifos.  An  important  dis- 
covery has  lately  been  made,  which  con- 
sists in  taking  moulds  fit>m  every  kind  of 
engraving,  whether  line,  mezzotinto,  or 
aquatinta,  and  in  pouring  on  this  mould  an 
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alloy  in  a  state  of  fusioD,  capable  of  taking, 
as  it  is  stated,  the  finest  impression.  No 
sooner  is  one  cast  worn  out,  than  another 
may  immediately  be  procured  from  the 
original  plate,  so  that  every  impression 
m^  beaproofi 

Castagno,  Andrea  del,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Ges- 
tapo, in  Tuscany,  in  1409.  Being  de- 
prived, when  young,  of  his  parents,  who 
were  extremely  poor,  he  was  em]9loyed 
by  his  uncle  to  attend  the  cattle  in  the 
fields,  and,  in  that  situation,  by  his  sur- 
prising and  untutored  essays  in  the  art, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Bemardetto  de 
Medici,  who  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
of  one  of  the  best  masters  Florence  then 
afforded.  At  first,  he  painted  only  in  dis- 
temper and  fi^esco,  ana  was  in  high  repu- 
tation when  Domenico  Venetiano  visited 
Florence,  who  had  learned,  fit>m  An- 
tonello  da  Messina,  the  new  method  of 
paindng  in  oil  and  varnish,  till  then  un- 
known in  Tuscany.  The  splendor  of 
this  new  mode  of  coloring  was  very 
much  admired,  and,  by  a  pretended 
fiiendship  fi>r  Domenico,  Castagno  ob- 
tained his  secret  fit>m  him ;  but,  not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  he  deared  to  be  the  sole 
possessor,  and  determined  to  murder  his 
friend  and  benefiictor.  This  he  effected 
without  any  suspicion,  and  continued  to 
practise  his  ill-acquired  art  with  great 
success.-  The  real  author  of  this  atro- 
cious act  was  never  discovered  until  An- 
drea made  a  frill  confession  of  his  guilt, 
shortly  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  14^.  The  best  of  his  remaining  works 
are  at  Florence,  in  the  chureh  of  St  Lu- 
cia de  Magnuoli,  and  in  the  monastery 
defji  Angeli.  The  latter  contains  a  cruci- 
fixion, by  him,  painted  on  a  vralL 

Castaitxts  ;  small  wooden  rattles, 
made  in  the  shape  of  two  bowls  or  cups, 
fitted  together,  and  tied  by  a  string,  and 
then  ftstiened  to  the  thumbs.  The  fin- 
gers being  rapidly  struck  upon  them,  a 
tremulous  t  sound  is  produced,  which 
mariu  exactly  the  measure  of  the  dance. 
Something  similar  to  this  was  the  crota- 
Ion  of  the  ancients,  who  also  made  use  of 
small  cymbals  in  their  dances  and  festivals 
in  honor  of  Baedius.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the 
East,  and  were  brought  by  the  Moors  in- 
to Spain.  Here,  too,  they  received  their 
name  caitaniudtu,  from  being  commonly 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  chesmut  (ca$Uh 
no)y  or  firom  thor  color.  Thev  are  still  in 
use  in  Spain,  and  here  and  there  in  the 
south  of  France.  The  charm  of  variety 
has  also  procured  for  them  a  place  in  bal- 


lets and  operas,  as,  for  example,  in  Joho 
of  Paris. 

Castanos,  don  Francisco  de,  a  Spanr 
ish  general,  born  1743,  compelled  tlie 
French  (pneral  Dupont  de  PEtang  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  July  20,  1806,  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  concluded  with  him 
the  important  capitulation  of  Baylen. 
He  is  descended  firom  a  distinguished 
frunily  in  Biscay,  and  was  a  pupiT  of  the 
celebrated  general  count  O'Kdlly,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Germany,  where  he 
studied  tactics  in  the  schoorof  the  neat 
Frederic.  In  1794,  he  served  as  cotonel 
in  the  army  of  Navarre,  under  Caro.  In 
17d8,  he  was  made  heutenant^mieral, 
and  soon  after  was  banished,  with  many 
other  officers,  for  enmity  to  the  prince 
of  peace.  On  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
he  received,  in  1808,  the  command  of  a 
division  of  the  army,  on  the  frcmtiers  of 
Andalusia,  towards  which  Dupont  was 
preparing  to  advance  his  forces.  With 
9000  regular  troops,  and  about  30,000 
militia,  he  defeatea  general  Dupont  (See 
Bc^fUn.)  He  lost,  nowever,  a  battle  at 
Tudela  (November,  1808).  In  1811,  the 
regency  anpointed  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  tne  fourth  Spanish  armv,  and 
govemor  of  several  provinces.  He  was 
now  the  companion  m  arms  of  the  duke 
of  Wellin^n,  and  displayed  great  mili- 
taiy  talent  in  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  which 
was,  in  part,  won  by  his  braveiy  and  the 
valor  of  his  troops.  The  regenqr  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  command,  and  fl|>pQmted 
him  counsellor  of  state.  He  vnrote  to  the 
minister  of  war,  ^  I  have  the  satisfoction 
of  delivering  up  to  field-marshal  Freyre, 
on  the  firontiers  of  France,  the  commiand 
which  I  received  before  Lisbon,  in  1811." 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand,  he  was  made 
captain-general  of  Catalonia,  and  had  sev- 
eral orders  conferred  on  him.  In  1815, 
he  commanded  the  armv  that  wbs  to  in- 
vade France.  In  1816,  ne  resigned  his 
commission.  In  ISSM,  he  succeeded  in 
defendinjf  himself  fix>m  the  chaige  of 
constitutional  sentiments,  was  again  ap- 
pointed captain-general,  and,  in  1825, 
made  counsellor  of  state.  r 

Caste  ;  certain  ckases  whose  burdens 
and  privileges  are  hereditary.  The  wcHrd 
is  derived  from  the  Portuguese  ccute,  and 
v?as  originally  apptied,  by  the  conquerors 
of  the  East  Indies,  to  the  Indian  femilies, 
whose  occupations,  customs,  jMivilqg^ 
and  duties  are  hereditary.  This  term  has 
been  sometimes  applied  to  the  hereditary 
claases  in  Europe ;  and  we  speak  of  the 
spirit  or  the  prerogatives  and  usurpations 
of  a  caate,  to  express  particulariy  that  un- 
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Bstunl  comdtudon  of  society,  which 
makes  disdnction  dependent  on  the  acci- 
dents of  birdi  or  fortune.  The  division 
into  castes,  among  the  people  of  the  old 
world,  comes  to  us  m>m  a  period  to 
which  the  li^ht  of  histoiy  does  not  ex- 
tend ;  hence  its  origin  cannot  be  clearly 
traced:  but  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
wherever  it  exists,  it  was  originally 
funded  on  a  difference  of  descent,  and 
m  the  modes  of  livin|^,  and  that  the  sepa- 
rate castes  were  originaUy  separate  races 
of  people.  This  institution  is  found 
among  many  nations.  According  to  the 
accounts  collected  by  Clavigero,  some 
traces  of  it  are  apparent  aoiong  the 
Peru\4aiis  and  Mexicans ;  but  it  prevails 
principally  in  the  East,  where  it  has  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  times,  and  has  be- 
come blended  with  the  political  condition 
of  the  people,  because  it  favors  despo- 
tism, which  is  the  prevailing  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Thus,  m  Persia,  even  before 
Zoroaster,  there  was  a  division  into  four 
classes  or  castes ;  priests  (magi),  soldiers, 
husbandmen,  tradesmen.  But 'the  divis- 
ion into  castes  wea  nowhere  so  perfectly 
formed,  and  so  entirely  interwoven  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  society,  as  in  Egypt 
and  India.  In  Egypt  (q.  v.),  this  division 
was  perfected,  as  a  pohtical  institution,  in 
the  nourishing  period  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
and  the  lines  of  separation  which  had 
been  drawn,  in  earlier  times,  by  a  differ- 
ence of  descent,  and  different  modes  of 
living,  were  then  rendered  still  more  dis- 
tinct. The  number  of  castes  in  that 
countiy  was  originally  seven.  The  class 
of  priests,  who  rormed,  in  some  respects, 
a  highly-privileged  order  of  nobilit}%  and 
maintained  possession  of  the  offices  of 
state,  was  tne  highest  Next  followed 
the  soldiera,  who  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  and  whose  occupaUon  was  hered- 
itary. Of  the  remaining  castes,  the  hus- 
bandmen, the  watermen  (who  navigated 
the  Nile],  the  interpretere(who  arose  sub- 
sequently to  the  rest,  and  G^rung  from  the 
Greeks  who  were  invited  into  the  coun- 
try), and  the  two  castes  of  herdsmen, 
formed  a  gradation  of  ranks,  the  order  of 
which  is  not  known,  any  further  than 
that  the  herdsmen  were  the  lowest 
Among  these  the  swineherd  was  consid- 
ered impure,  and  despised,  and  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  temples.  In  India,  there 
were  originally  four  castes.  (See  Jfin- 
doos.)  Probably  the  deep  researches  into 
Egyptian  antiquities  recently  made,  or  in 
a  state  of  progress,  particularly  those  of 
Champollion,  will  throw  much  light  upon 
this  interesting  subject 


Cabtelcicala  (don  Fabricio  Rufib), 

Srince  of^  descended  from  a  very  ancioBt 
Feapolitan  fiunily,  obtained  great  influ- 
ence under  the  minister  Acton  (1796]^ 
in  the  infamous  political  inquisition  or 
junta.  When  Acton  rengned  his  minis- 
try, prince  Castelcicala  became  minister, 
and  Vanini  committed  suicide.  After  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  Castelcicala  persuaded 
his  court  to  declare  war  against  France. 
In  1799,  he  fled  with  his  monarch  to  Si^ 
cily.  Two  years  after,  he  was  Sicilian 
ambassador  in  London,  and  still  later  at 
the  French  court  In  1816,  he  si^ed  the 
important  treaty  admitting  all  British  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures  into  Sicily  on 
paying  10  per  cent  duty.  After  the  rev- 
olution (1^20),  he  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  Madrid,  but  remamed  in  Paria 

Castello,  Gabriel  Lancelot,  an  emi- 
nent antiquary,  was  bom  at  Palermo,  in 
1737,  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  placed 
under  a  private  tutor,  with  a  view  to 
study  botany,  chemistry,  &c.;  but,  acci- 
dentally meeting  with  some  old  coins, 
which  had  been  dug  up  by  a  ploughman, 
he  was  seized  with  a  great  desire  to  de- 
cipher them,  and  from  that  time  devot- 
ed himself  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  He 
formed  a  splendid  collection  of  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  found  in  Sicily,  and  his 
museum  was  always  open  to  foreisners  as 
well  as  to  natives.  On  his  death-bed,  he 
bequeathed  a  lar^  quantity  of  books^ 
&c.  to  the  public  hbraiy  of  Palermo.  He 
died  in  1794,  being  at  that  time  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  royal  society,  and  of 
the  academy  at  Paris.  He  published  sev- 
eral works. — ^There  was  another  Castello 
{Ignatius  Paterae),  who  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  earthquake  in  Sicily  in 
1783. 

Casti,  Giambattista,  a  poet,  bora  in 
1721,  at  Prato,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence, 
studied  at  Montefiascone,  became  pro- 
fessor there,  was  appointed  a  canon,  and 
made  a  jouraey  to  France.  Receiving 
an  invitation  from  the  prince  of  Rosen- 
beig,  who  became  acquainted  with  him 
in  Florence,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  was 
presented  to  Joseph  II,  who  knew  how 
to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and 
delighted  in  his  conversation.  Casti  took 
advantage  of  eveiy  opportunity  of  visiting 
other  courts,  and  joined  several  embassies, 
without  office  or  title.  CaUiaiine  II  re- 
ceived him  in  the  most  flattering  manner. 
He  visited  also  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
several  other  German  courts.  After  his 
retura  to  Vienna,  prince  Rosenberg,  the 
director  of  the  imperial  theatre,  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  poda  Cuano  on  tha 
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death  of  Metastasia  After  the  death  of 
Joaeph  II,  Cast!  lequested  his  diamisBioo, 
and  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote 
many  of  his  worics.  In  1763,  he  went  to 
Paris.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  the  vigor  and  activity  of  his  mind 
were  still  unimpaired.  His  vivacity,  his 
wdwsU^  seasoned  by  a  delicate  irony,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  made  his 
conversation  very  attractive.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  firmness 
of  his  character  and  the  regularity  of  his 
habits.  He  died  suddenly,  Fob.  6^  1803, 
at  the  age  of  82.  His  JVovette  gedanti 
were  republished  at  Paris,  1804,  under 
the  title  MveiU  c&  Qitmb.  CasHj  in  3  vol- 
umes. They  are  46  in  number.  Almost 
all  are  of  a  hcentious  character,  but  writ- 
ten in  a  Ixvely,  orieiual  and  graceful  style. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  didac- 
tic-satirical poem,  Oli  AffiimaU  parUmii^ 
Poema  mco,  dwito  in  26  Cantij  A  Giamb, 
CasH  (Milan,  1802,  5  volsA  which  he 
wrote  between  1792  and  1799,  and  whieh 
did  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves 
until  the  present  day,  probably  because 
people  formerly  feared  to  speak  openly 
on  the  bitter  truths  which  it  contains. 
There  are  two  translations  of  it  in  French 
and  one  in  German.  It  has  been  also 
translated  into  English  by  Rose.  Casti's 
Rime  \Anacrtonticht  are  pleasing,  and  his 
comic  operas  IJa  Qrvtta  di  JVojifdo,  and 
J2  Re  Teodoro  jn  Ventsaa^  &c., are. full 
of  wit  and  originali^. 

Oastiolione,  Baidassare;  one  of  the 
most  eleeant  of  the  elder  Italian  writers ; 
bom  1476,  at  Caaatico,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Mantua;  studied  at  Milan,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  duke  Ludovico 
Sfbrza,  and,  afterwards,  of  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  of  whose  elegant  and  splendid 
court  he  soon  became  an  ornament 
In  1505,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  and,  in  1507,  in 
the  same  capacity,  to  Louis  XII,  at  Milan. 
In  1513,  Castiglione  appeared  as  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  or  Leo  X,  where  he 
became  intimate  vritli  the  most  distin- 
guished literati  and  artists.  In  1521,  he 
obtained  for  the  new  duke  of  Urbino. 
Federigo,  the  command  of  the  papal 
troops,  and,  in  1524,  was  employed  by 
()Of)e  Clement  VII,  to  conduct  his  nego- 
tiations with  Charles  V.  When  Rome 
was  plundered  by  the  constable  of  Bour- 
bon, m  1527,  he  was  accused  of  negligence, 
and  his  heakh  was  undermined  by  cha- 
grin. He  refused  to  accept  the  rich  tush- 
opric  of  Avila,  whieh  was  offered  to  him 
by  the  emperor,  until  the  pope  should  be 
vocoBcaed  with  Charies.    He  died  Feb. 


8,  1529,  at  Toledo.  Anmig  his  vni^ 
the  lAhro  dd  Coit^igianii  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. It  teaches  me  art  of  succeeding  at 
court  His  fiiff  Italian  and  Latin  JPpems 
are  elegant  His  letters  (Padua,  1769^  are 
valuable  contributions  to  political  ana  lit- 
eraiy  history. 

Castile,  New;  a  province  of  Spain, 
bounded  N.  by  Old  Castile,  E.  by  Anagm 
and  Valencia,  S.  by  Murcia,  Jaen  and 
Cordova,  and  W.  fay  Estremadura;  220 
miles  lon^  and  160  broad.  It  coutaiiw 
the  fbllowmg  subdivimons  or  provinces: — 

.  Provinces,    Sq.  m.     Pop,      Capitab, 

Madrid,  ....  1,330  228,500  Madrid. 

Guadalaxara,  1,970  121,100  Guadalazan 

Cuen<?a, . . .  11,410  294^300  Caen^a. 

Toledo,  . .  * .  8,863  370,600  Toledo. 

LaMancha,.7^  205^600  Ciudad Real. 


31,193  1,220,100 

The  surface  is  diversified,  consisting  part- 
ly of  extensive  plains,  and  partly  of  ranges 
of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Sierra  de  Cuen^a.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Tagus,  Guadiana  and 
Xucar.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the  soil 
naturally  fertile/  but  the  cultivation  back- 
ward, and  the  country  thinly  inhabited. 
The  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  hemp, 
flax,  wine,  oil,  saffron,  honey,  sheep,  cat- 
tle, &c.  It  contains  one  archbistioprie 
(Toledo),  one  bishopric  (CuenQa)  and  for- 
merly had  three  univereities,  AkSala,  To- 
ledo and  Siguen^  (For  further  infor- 
mation, see  ^Mitn.) 

CasHUy  Old ;  a  province  of  Spain,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Asturia  and  Biscay,  K  by  Na- 
varre and  Arrafon,  S.  by  New  Castile,  and 
yf,  by  Leon ;  220  miles  long,  and,  where 
widest,  120  broad.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing provinces  or  subdivisions : — 

Provinca.  Sq,  m.         Pop.         CtaribtU, 
Avila, ....  2600 . . .  118,100 . . .  Avik. 
Segovia, . .  3502  . . .  164,000 . . .  Segovia. 

Soria, 4118  . . .  199,000 . . .  Soria. 

Burgos,. .  .7752  . . .  470,600 . . .  Burgos. 

17^  951,700 
The  sur&ce  is  diversified  with  mountains, 
plains  and  valleys.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  but,  in  sonde  parts,  stony  and  un- 
fruitful. The  productions  are  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  madder,  in  some  parts,  wine ;  but 
its  chief  weahh  consists  in  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Its  but- 
ter is  excellem,  and  its  wool,  particulariy 
that  of  Segovia,  is  much  cel^rated  for  its 
fineness.  The  country  is  remarkably  bare 
*"  of  trees,  as  is  also  much  of  New  Castile. 
The  riven  are  the  Ebro,  Duero,  Xalon, 
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Ounrion  «n4  Tonnes.    (For  further  infor- 
mation, see  i&om.) 

Castillo,  Jos^  Mana  del,  in  1809>  was 
an  advocate  of  the  province  of  Tunja ; 
and,  in  the  junta  of  notables,  convened  at 
Boffot4  by  the  viceroy  D.  Antonio  A  mar, 
in  September  of  that  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  at  Quito, 
and  on  other  occasions  previous  to  the 
deposition  of  Amar,  be  distinguished  hini- 
seu  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  America. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  constituent 
college^  as  it  was  called,  which  assembled 
at  Bogota  in  1811,  and  organized  the 
state  of  Cundinamarca,    During  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  patriots  of  iVew  Gre- 
nada, in  the  firat  years  of  the  revolution, 
Castillo  acted  in  opposition  to  Nariiio, 
the  poh'tical  chief  or  Cundinamarca,  and 
was  active  and  influential  in  support  of 
the  deputies  assembled  at  Ibague,  being 
repeatedly  appointed  on  missions  to  treat 
with  Nanilo.    In  the  congress  at  Neyba, 
in  October,  1812,  he  was  one  of  the  two 
delegates  from  Tunja,  of  which  province, 
in  the  following  year,  we  find  him  the 
actinff  governor.    In  1813,  likewise,  he 
and  D.  JcN9^  Fernandez  Madrid  were  de- 
spatched by  the  congress  to  Bogota,  with 
full  powers  to  make  a  final  arrangement 
with  NariiiO,  and  remained  in  the  city 
for  some  time  as  representatives  of  the 
congress.    Aiier  the  change  in  the  form 
of  government  in  1814,  when  the  author- 
ity of  tlie  executh^e  was  increased,  the 
three  persons  elected  to  exercise  the  exec- 
utive power  being  absent,  Castillo  was  one 
of  the  deputies  appointed  to  the  tempora- 
ly  discharge  of  their  duties.    When  the 
Spaniards,  under  Morillo,  took  possession 
or  Bogota  in  1816,  Castillo's  life  was 
spared  ;  but  he  was  imprisoned  at  Omoa, 
in  the  government  of  Guatemala.    After 
the  union  of  New  Grenada  and  Venezu- 
ela, and  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  Colombia,  Castillo  was  made  secretary 
of  the  department  of  the  treasuiy,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  the  year 
1828.     He  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Ocaiia  for  the  province  of  Cartha- 
gena,  and  was  elected  president  of  that 
body.     He  was  one  of  the  twenty  deputies 
who  withdrew  from  the  assembly,  and 
testified  tfieir  confidence  in  Bolivar  in  a 
printed  expoflkion  of  their  motives.  When 
the  liberator  assumed  all  the  powens  of 
the  state,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
vention, Castillo  was  appointed,  by  decrees 
dated  the  27th  and  28th  of  Au^pst,  1828, 
pi^sidenc  of  the  council  of  rainisierB,  and 
also  of  the  council  of  state,  by  which  die 
new  government  was  to  be  administered, 
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with  a  rank  next  to  tiiat  of  Bolivar  him- 
self. 

Castine  ;  a  seaport  town,  and  capital 
of  Hancock  coun^,  Maine,  on  the  east 
side  of  Penobscot  bay ;  34  miles  S.  Ban- 
gor, 122  E.  N.  E.  Portland;  lat.  44^  24^ 
N.;  Ion.  68°  46^  W.;  population  in  1820, 
975.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  on 
the  east  side  of  Penobscot  bay,  a  little 
below  the  entrance  of  Penobscot  river 
into  the  bay.  It  has  an  excellent  and 
very  spacious  harbor,  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  the  lareest  size,  and  accessible  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its  situation  is 
such  that  it  might  easily  be  made  a  place 
of  ffreat  strengUi.  It  is  a  pleasant  town, 
ana  has  considerable  trade. 

Castixtg.  Iron,  as  well  as  brass,  and 
other  metals  which  melt  at  temperatures 
above  isnaition,  is  cast  in  moulds  made  of 
sand.  The  kind  of  sand  most  employed 
is  loam,  which  possesses  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  argillaceous  matter  to  render  it 
moderately  cohesive  when  damp.  The 
mould  is  formed  by  burying  in  the  sand 
a  wooden  pattern,  havjng  exactly  the 
shape  of  the  article  to  be  cast.  The  sand 
is  most  commonly  enclosed  in  flasks, 
which  are  square  wooden  frames,  re- 
sembling boxes,  open  at  top  and  bottom. 
If  the  pattern  be  of  such  form  that  it  can 
be  lifted  out  of  the  sand  without  derang- 
ing the  form  of  the  mould,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  impression  of  the  |iat- 
tem  in  one  flask ;  and  articles  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  cast  in  the  open  sand  upon 
the  floor  of  the  foundery.  But,  when 
the  shape  is  such  that  the  pattern  could 
not  be  extracted  without  breaking  the 
mould,  two  flasks  are  necessary,  having 
half  the  mould  formed  in  each.  The  first 
flask  is  filled  with  sand,  by  ramming  it 
close,  and  is  smoothed  oft"  at  the  top. 
The  pattern  is  separated  into  halves,  one 
half  Deing  imbedded  in  this  flask.  A 
quantity  of  white  sand,  or  burned  sand,  is 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,  to  prevent  the 
two  flasks  fiiom  cohering.  The  second 
flask  is  then  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
first,  havmg  pins  to  guide  it ;  the  other 
half  of  the  pattern  is  put  in  its  place,  and 
the  flask  is  filled  with  sand,  which,  of 
course,  receives  tlie  impression  of  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  pattern  on  its  mider 
side.  After  one  or  more  holes  are  made 
in  the  top,  to  permit  the  metal  to  be 
poured  m,  and  the  steam  and  air  to  es- 
cape, the  fla^  are  separated*  and  the  pat- 
tern withdrawn.  When  the  flasks  are 
ijoun  united,  a  perfect  cavity,  or  mould,  is 
fenned,  into  which  the  melted  noetal  is 
poured.    The  arrangement  of  the  mould 
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18,  of  courae,  varied  for  difierent  articles. 
When  the  form  of  the  article  is  compJex 
and  difficult,  as  in  some  hollow  vessels, 
crooked  pipes,  &c.,  the  pattern  is  made  in 
three  or  more  pieces,  which  are  put  to- 
gether to  form  Uie  mould,  and  afterwards 
taken  apart  to  extract  them.  In  some 
other  irregular  articles,  as  andirons,  one 
part  is  cast  firet,  and  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  flask  which  is  to  form  the  other 
part  The  metal  for  small  articles  is  usu- 
ally dipped  up  with  iron  ladles,  coated 
with  clay,  and  poured  into  the  moulds. 
In  large  articles,  such  as  cannon,  the 
mould  is  formed  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth 
near  the  furnace,  and  the  melted  metal  is 
conveyed  to  it  in  a  continued  stream, 
through  a  channel  communicating  with 
the  bottom  of  the  ftimace.  Cannon-balls 
are  sometimes  cast  in  moulds  made  of 
iron,  and,  to  prevent  the  melted  metal 
from  adhering,  the  inside  of  the  mould 
is  covered  with  powder  of  black  lead. 
Rollers  for  flattening  iron  are  also  cast 
in  iron  cases.  This  method  is  called  ckUl 
easHngf  and  has  for  its  object  the  harden- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  metal,  by  the 
sudden  reduction  of  temperature,  which 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
conducting  power  of  the  iron  mould. 
These  rollers  are  afterwards  turned  smooth 
in  a  powerftil  lathe,  which  has  a  slow  mo- 
tion, that  the  cutting  tool  ma^  not  become 
heated  by  the  friction. — Ctutmgin  Plaster, 
Copies  are  most  freouendy  taken,  both 
from  new  models,  and  from  old  statues, 
by  casting  them  in  plaster.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  mould  in  plaster  is  flrat  made  from 
the  surface  of  the  statue  or  figure  itself; 
and  this  mould  is  afterwards  used  to  re- 
produce the  figure  by  casting.  Plaster  is 
prepared  for  use  by  pulverizing  common 
cypsum,  and  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a 
fire  until  its  moisture  is  wholly  expelled.* 
While  in  this  dry  state,  if  it  be  mixed 
with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  cream 
or  paste,  it  has  tlie  property  of  hardening 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  takes  a  very  sharp 
impression.  The  hardness  aflerwards  in- 
creases by  keeping,  till  it  approaches  the 
character  of  stone.  Moulds  are  formed 
in  the  following  manner:— The  statue,  or 
figure  to  be  copied,  is  first  oiled,  to  pre- 
vent it  firom  cohering  with  the  gypsum. 
A  quantiw  of  liquid  plaster  sufficient  for 
the  mould  is  then  poured  on,  immediately 
after  bein^  mixed,  and  suffored  to  harden. 
If  the  subject  be  a  bass-relief,  or  any  figure 

•  The  heal  nqamit  for  this  porpote  aiiitt  be 
grealer  thaa  that  of  boiling  water.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  too  high,  as,  in  that  caae, 
the  soiphalc  oflime  wouM  be  decotaipoMd. 


which  can  be  withdrawn  without  injury, 
the  mould  may  be  considered  as  finislied, 
liequiring  only  to  be  surrounded  with  an 
edging.  But,  if  it  be  a  statue,  it  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  breaking  the  mould ; 
and,  on  this  accotmt,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  divide  the  mould  into  such  a  number 
of  pieces  as  will  separate  perfectly  firom 
the^  original.  These  are  taken  on  fix>m 
the  statue,  and,  when  aflerwards  replaced, 
or  put  together  without  the  statue,  they 
constitute  a  perfect  mould.  This  mould, 
its  parts  havmg  been  oiled,  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion, is  made  to  receive  a  quantity  of 
plaster,  by  pouring  it  in  at  a  small  orifice. 
The  mould  is  then  turned  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  order  that  the  plaster  may  fill 
every  part  of  the  surfiice ;  and,  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  poured  in  to  produce 
the  strength  required  in  the  cast,  the  re- 
mainder IS  often  left  hollow,  for  the  sake 
of  lightness,  and  economy  of  the  materiaL 
When  the  cast  is  dry,  it  is  extricated  by 
separating  the  pieces  of  the  mould,  and 
finished  by  removing  the  seams  and  blem- 
ishes vrith  the  proper  tools.*  If  the  form 
or  position  require  it,  the  limbs  are  cast 
separately,'  and  afterwards  cemented  on. 
Moulds  and  busts  are  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  firom  living  faces,  by  covering 
them  with  new  plaster,  and  removing  it 
in  pieces,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  hard.  It 
is  necessarv  that  the  skin  of  the  ftce 
should  be  oiled ;  and,  during  the  operation, 
the  eyes  are  closecf,  and  the  person 
breathes  through  tubes  inserted  m  the 
nostrils.  Elastic  moulds  have  been  form- 
ed by  pouring  upon  the  figure  to  be  cop- 
ied a  strong  solution  of  slue.  This  hard- 
ens upon  cooling,  and  takes  a  fine  impres- 
sion. It  is  then  cut  into  suitable  pieces, 
and  removed.  The  advantage  of  the 
elastic  mould  is,  that  it  separates  more 
easily  from  irregular  surfiices,  or  those 
with  uneven  projections  and  under  cut- 
tings, from  which  a  common  mould 
could    not    be    removed   without   vio- 

*  Plaster  casts  are  varnished  by  a  nixtare  of 
soap  and  while  wax  in  boiling  water.  A  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  wax  aiterwards  incorpo- 
rated. The  caat  is  dipped  in  this  Uonud,  and,  aner 
diying  a  week,  is  polished  bjr  nilwii^  witk  soft 
linen.  The  sndace  produced  in  this  manner  ap- 
proaches to  the  polisQ  of  marble.  When  plaster 
casts  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  their  dan.- 
bility  is  ffraatlv  increased  by  saturatjiig  them  with 
linseed  ou,  witn  which  wax  or  rosin  nay  be  com- 
bined. When  intended  to  reaemble  braine,  a  soap 
is  used,  made  of  linseed  oil  and  soda,  colored  by  the 
sulphates  of  copper  and  iron.  Walb  and  ceQings 
ara  renderad  water-proof  in  the  same  way.  (See 
an  abstract  of  a  memoir  of  IVArcet  and  Thenanl, 
in  Brande's  Journal,  vol.  xxii.,  184,  and  FVaaklin 
Journal,  ii.,  276.) 
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k&oe.*    For  small  and  delicate  impres- 
siona  in  relief,  melted  aulphur  is  some- 
times used;  also  a  strong  solution  of  isin- 
glass  in   proof  spirit — Bronze  Casting, 
Statues  intended  to  occupy  situations  m 
which  they  may  be  exposed  to  violence 
are  commonly  made  of  bronze.     This 
material  resists  both  mechanical  iniuries 
and  decay  from  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere.   The  moulds  in  which  bronze- 
statues  are  cast  are  made  on  the  pattern, 
out  of  plaster  and  brick-dust,  the  latter 
material  being  added  to  resist  the  heat  of 
the  melted  metal.     The  parts  of  this 
mould  are  covered  on  their  indide  with 
a  coatinff  of  day,  as  thick  as  the  bronze 
is  intended  to  be.    The  mould  is  then 
closed,  and  filled^  on  its  inside,  with  a 
nucleus  or  core  of  plaster  and  brick-dust, 
mixed  with  water.    When  this  is  done, 
the  mould  is  opened,  and  the  clay  care- 
ftdly  removed.  The  mould,  with  its  core, 
is  then  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  core 
secured  in  its  central  position  bv  short 
bars  of  bronze,  which  pass  into  it  throuffh 
the  external  part  of  the  mould.     The 
whole  is  then  tx)und  with  iron  hoops,  and, 
when  placed  in  a  proper  situation  for 
casting,  the  melted  bronze  is  poured  in 
through  an  aperture  left  for  the  purpose : 
of  course,  the  bronze  fills  the  same  cavity 
which  was  previously  occupied  by  the 
clay,  and  forms  a  metallic  covering  to  the 
core.    This  is  afterwards  made  smooth 
by  mechanical  means.  (Bigdow^s  l\chr 
noiogy.) 
Castjlbreaoh.    (See  Londonderry.) 
Castor.    (See  Beaver.) 
Castor  and  Pou.ux  ;  the  sons  of  Tyn- 
darus,  king  of  Lacediemon,  and  Leda,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Jupiter  and  Leda. 
The  &bte  runs,  that  Lecia  brought  forth 
two  em,  one  of  which  contained  Pollux 
and  Helen,  the  other  Castor  and  C^- 
temnestra.    Pollux  and  Helen,  being  the 
o^pring  of  Jupiter,  were  immortal ;  but 
Castor  and  Clytemnestra  were  begotten 
byTyndarus,andmortaL  The  two  broth- 
ers were  insefmrable  companions,  equally 
brave  and  spirited,  and  attached  to  each 
other  with  the  fondest  afiection.    Castor 
was  particulaiiy  skilled  in  the  art  of  break- 
ing horses,  and  Pollux  in  boxing  and 
wrestling.    They  were  among  the  heroes 
of  the  Arsonautic  expedition,  in  which 
they  acqmred  divine  nonors ;  for,  a  ter- 
rible tempest  having  arisen  on  the  voyage, 
and  all,  with  loud  voices,  calling  on  the 
gods  to  save  them,  there  suddenly  appear- 
ed over  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux 

•  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fox,  republished  in  the 
Franklin  Journal,  vol.  iii. 


two  star-like  meteof%  and  the  tttnpest 
subsided.    From  this  time,  they  were  the 
patron  deities  of  mariners,  and  received 
the  name  of  Dioscuri;  and,  from  them, 
the  name  of  Castor  and  PoUux  was  given 
to  the  fires  that  are  often  seen  on  vessels' 
masts  in  storms,  and  which  are  electrical 
phenomena.    After  their  return,  they  re- 
leased their  sister  Helen  fix>m  the  con- 
finement in  which  Theseus  had  fbr  some 
time  held  her.    They  were  also  among 
the  heroes  of  the  Calydonian  hunt  They 
wooed  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  Phce- 
be  and  Ilaria,  and  were  each  obliged  to 
contend  for  their  mistresses  with  tfa^ir  ri- 
vals, Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus.     Castor  killed  Lynceus,  and  was 
slain  by  Idas.   Pollux  revenged  his  broth- 
er's death  by  killing  Idas ;  but,  full  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  Castor,  he  besought  Jupiter 
either  to  take  away  his  life,  or  grant  that 
his  brother  mif  bt  share  hjs  immortality. 
Jupiter  listenea  to  his  request,  and  Pol- 
lux and  his  brother  alternately  descended 
to  Orcus,  and  returned  to  life.     It  is 
doubtfiil  whether  the  ancients  understood 
them  as  being  together  or  separate  in 
their  alternate  posaaxe  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  worl<b.    The  former  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  the  oldest ;  the  latter,  to 
have  gained  ground  subsequently.    Tem- 
ples and  altars  were  consecrated  to  them. 
In  purest  perils,  especially  in.  batdes,  the 
ancients  believed  that  they  firequently  ap- 
peared to  mortals  as  two  youths  on  white 
steeds,  in  shining  garments,  with  meteors 
over  their  heads;  and  then  they  were 
chiefly  called  Dioscuri    They  were  also 
represented  side  by  side,  either  riding  or 
standing,  each  holdmff  a  horse  by  the  rein, 
with  spears  in  tlieir  liands  and  stars  on 
theur  head& — In  the  heavens,  the  Diof- 
curi  appear  as  one  of  the  12  constellations 
of  the  zodiac  (the  Twins). 

Castor-Oil.  The  castor-oil  plant  {rici- 
nus  palma  Christi)  is  a  native  both  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  has  a  stem 
from  5  to  15  or  16  feet  in  height,  and 
large,  bluish-green  leaves,  divided  into  7 
lobes,  serrated  and  pointed,  the  foot-stalks 
long,  and  inserted  into  the  disk.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  terroinatina 
spike,  and  the  seed-vessels  are  covered 
with  spines,  and  contain  three  flattish, 
oblong  seeds.-— It  is  to  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  drug 
called  castor-oiL  It  is  now  often  prepar- 
ed by  pressing  the  seeds  in  the  same  way . 
as  is  practised  with  oil  of  almonds.  The 
oU  thus  obtained  is  caUed  cold  expressed. 
But  the  mode  chiefly  adopted  in  the 
West  Indies  is  first  to  strip  the  seeds  of 
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their  huakB  or  pods,  nod  then  to  bruise 
them  in  mortars.  Afterwards  they  are 
tied  in  linen  bacs^  and  boiled  in  water 
until  the  oil  which  they  contain  rises  to 
the  surfiice.  This  is  c^oeiiilly  skimmed 
6^  strained,  to  ftee  it  fix>m  any  accident- 
al impurities,  and  bottled  for  use.  The 
oil  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  is  con- 
sidered more  mild  than  that  procured  by 
mressure,  but  it  sooner  becomes  rancid. 
The  mildest  and  finest  Jamaica  castor-oil 
is  very  limpid,  nearly  colorless,  and  has 
scarcely  more  smell  or  taste  than  good 
olive-oil.  Many  people,  however,  have 
so  great  an  aversion  to  castor-oil,  even  in 
its  purest  state,  that  they  do  not  take  it 
without  great  reluctance.  The  uses  of 
castor-oil  in  medicine  are  well  known. 
It  is  at  present  prepared,  in  great  quanti- 
ties, in  various  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and 
of  an  excellent  quahty. 

CASTiUMKTAtiON ;  Strictly,  the  art  of 
tracing  out  and  disponng  to  advantage  the 
several  parts  of  a  camp  on  the  ground.  It 
is  sometimes  used  more  extensively  to  in- 
clude all  the  ordinary  openftions  of  a  cam- 
paign. A  camp,  whether  composed  of  tents 
6r  barracks,  or  merely  of  places  assigned 
fof  bivouacking,  must  be  divided  in  such 
a  way  that  the  several  divisions  shall  be 
disposed  as  they  are  intended  to  be  when 
drawn  Up  in  order  of  bottle ;  so  that,  on  a 
sudden  alarm,  the  trdops  may  rise  in  their 
proper  posts.  At  the  same  time,  the  places 
for  cooking,  fbr  the  baggaj^,  and  for  am- 
munition, must  be  conveniently  arranged. 
Castrates.  The  change  produced  in 
men  by  emasculation  is  highly  remark- 
able, and  assimilates  their  constitution,  in 
some  respects,  to  that  of  females.  The 
elasticity  of  the  fibres  and  muscles  is 
weakened,  and  the  cellular  membrane  be- 
comes charaed  with  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  fat ;  the  growth  of  the  befud  is  pre- 
vented ;  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe 
contracts  considerably,  and  the  castrate 
acquires  the  physiognomv  and  voice  of  a 
female.  On  the  moral  chancter  it  like- 
wise appears  to  have  some  infiuence,  l^ 
weakening  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
rendering  the  subject  unfeeling,  morose, 
fUnt-hearted,  and,  on  the  whole,  incapable 
of  peribrming  those  deeds  which  require 
a  high,  magnanimous  disposition.  The 
most  numerous  class  of  castrates  are  those 
who  are  made  such  by  the  removal  of  the 
testicles.  Another  class  ore  not  deprived 
of  the  parts  of  generation,  but  have  them 
ingeniously  injured  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leav«  them  the  ^ulty  of  copulating, 
but  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  beget- 
tbg.    /uvenal  mentk>n8  these  as  the  par- 


ticular favorites  of  the  licentious  Roman 
ladies.     To  the  third  class  belong  thoee 
who  are  emirely  deprived  of  their  genhal 
members.    They  are  used  in  preference, 
W  die  Turks,  as  keepers  of  their  women. 
Ijbe  castrates  of  all  three  classes  are  called 
eunuchs.    Those  of  the  third  class,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  two  others,  are 
fiiequently  termed  entire  etmuehs.    The 
word  eunuch  is  Greek,  and  signifies  guard 
or  keq>er  of  the  bed.    The  castration  of 
adults  produces  some  change  in  the  ds- 
posidon,  but  little  in  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion.    £ven   the   power  of  engender- 
ing continues  for  a  sliort  time.    Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  ancient  historians, 
the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Lydians,  cas- 
trated women.    The  hitter  ore  said  to 
have  used  these  bemgs  as  guards  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.    With  females,  the 
Operation  produces  a  completely  opposite 
enect  to  that  which  it  has  on  men.    The 
sexual  appetite  ceases,  a  beard  appeara  on 
the  chin  and  upper  up,  the  bosom  van- 
ishes, the  voice  oecomes  harsh,  &c.  Boer- 
haave  and  Pon  relate  modem  instances 
of  this  kind.    Nothing  but  an  immediate 
and  fetal  injury  to  the  parts  authorizes  an 
operation  of  such  vital  consequence  to 
the  human  race.    Among  the  evils  which 
religious  enthusiasm  has  at  all  times  mo- 
duced,  castration  is  conspicuous.     The 
emperors  Constantme  and  Justinian  were 
obliged  to  use  their  utmost  power  to  op- 
pose this  religious  fiienzy,  and  could  put 
a  stop  to  it  only  by  punishing  it  like  mur- 
der.   The   Valerians,   a   religious   sect, 
whose  minds  had  been  distracted  by  the 
example  of  Origen  (q.  v.),  not  only  consid- 
ered this  mutilation  of  themselves  as  a 
duty  which  religion  imposed  on  them, 
but  believed  themselves  bound  to  perform 
the  same,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  on  all 
those  who  came  into  their  power.    In 
Italy,  the  castration  of  boys,  in  order  to 
form  them  for  soprano  singers,  has  been 
in  use  for  a  Ions  time,  etnraH  having  been 
employed  in  the  pontifical  chape^  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centu- 
ry, to  sing  the  treble  parts.     Clement 
AlV  promoited  this  abuse,  which,  not- 
withstanding, continued  fbr  a  long  time, 
and,  in  some  Italian  towns,  was  not  only 
suffered,  but  exercised  with  such  shame- 
fbl  openness,  that  the  practitioners  gave 
public   notice  of  their   profession.     In 
modem  times,   severe  laws  have  been 
enacted  against  castration,  and  the  custom 
is  going  out  of  use.    Beings  thus  muti- 
lated, however,  are  sometimes  to  be  feund 
on   European   stages   and   in   CathoKc 
churches.    Among  the  papal  singers,  we 
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found  eastrates  as  late  as  1823.  It  is  re« 
morkable  that  so  odious  and  unnatural  an 
operation  should  produce  the  fine  effect 
on  the  tones  of  the  singer,  which  all  must 
acknowledge  who  can  rid  themselves  of 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  the  association. 
In  the  Catholic  church,  no  castrate,  how- 
ever he  became  such,  is  permitted  to  be 
an  officiating  priest  The  part  which 
eunuchs  have  always  played,  wherever 
they  have  belonged  to  the  household  of 

erinces,  is  well  known ;  and  some  authors 
ave  compared  them  to  Catholic  priests, 
who,  like  them,  have  often  been  the  intrigu- 
ing advisers  of  sovereigns,  and,  like  them, 
ore  not  connected  with  society  by  the  j|;en- 
tle  bonds  of  marriage  and  fiunily  relations. 
Castriot.  (See  Scanderbeg.) 
Castrum  Doloris,  a  Latin  term,  signi- 
fying caatU  ofmtf,  has  a  different  mean- 
ing nom  caUjaUo.  The  latter  is  used  to 
.  denote  an  elevated  tomb,  containing  the 
coffin  of  a  distinguished  person,  together 
with  the  tapers  around,  ornaments,  armo- 
rial bearings,  inscriptions^  &c.,  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  church  or  hall.  The  caa- 
trum  doloris  is  the  whole  room  in  which 
the  caiqfalco  is  elevated,  with  all  the 
decorations.  The  sarcophagus,  usually 
empty,  is  exposed  for  show  upon  an  ele- 
vation covered  with  black  cloth,  under  a 
canopy  surrounded  with  candMbra,  Up- 
on tne  coffin  is  laid  some  mark  of  the 
rank  of  the  deceased,  as  his  epaulette  or 
sword,  and,  when  the  deceased  was  a 
sovereign  or  a  member  of  a  ruling  fom- 
ily,  princely  insignia  are  placed  on  sur- 
rounding seats.  The  French  call  the 
caglrum  dohria,  chapdle  ardenUj  which 
is  to  be  distinguished  fit>m  chambre  ar- 
dente.  (q.  v.) 

CASuksTRT;  that  part  of  the  old  tfaeol-« 
ogy  and  morals,  which  relates  to  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  difficult  cases  of  con- 
science ^specially  where  there  is  a  collis- 
ion of  different  duties)  are  to  be  settled. 
Kant  calls  it  the  dialecHca  ^f  eon$€ienct. 
Hence  a  casuist  id"  a  moralist,  who  en- 
deavors to  solve  such  doubtful  questions. 
Hiere  have  been  many  celebrated  casu- 
ists amonff  the  Jesuits  (e.  g.,  Escobar, 
Sanchez,  JDusenbaum,  &c.),  famous  for 
their  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  such 
cases,  and  for  the  ambiguity  and  mncu- 
larity  of  their  solutions.  It  is  imposnble, 
without  reading  the  works  of  some  of  the 
casuistical  writers,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
ingenious  and  fine-spun  sophistry  which 
they  contain. 

Cat  (yUtt  cotM,  L.) ;  a  well-known 
domesticated,  carnivorous  quadruped, 
whose  attachment  appears  to  \k  rather  to 


the  dweUin|;s  than  the  persons  of  her 
protectors;  m  which  respect  her  conduct 
18  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  dog,  whose 
alliance  with  man  is  founded  upon  dian- 
terested,  personal  attachment,  not  to  be 
afiected  by  changes  of  place  or  fortune. 
Her  youthful  sportiveness,  beautifiil  fur, 
and  gentle  demureness  of  manner  in  after 
life,  dispose  mankind  to  regard  the  animal 
with  kmdness ;  but  the  most  persevering 
attempts  to  cultivate  her  sood  disposi- 
tions are  followed  with  sudi  slight  suc- 
cess, and  met  with  so  much  of  deceit  and 
ingratitude,  as  to  weaiy  the  patience  of 
the  most  benevolent    The  cat  is  capable    . 
of  showing  considerable  fondness  for  an 
individual,  but  never  appears  to  confide 
fully,  even  in  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  kindness.    Her  treacherous  calm- 
ness of  disposition  needs  but  slight  provo- 
cation to  be  changed  to  vengeful  malig- 
nity.   When   hurt,   or   much    alarmed, 
she  is  ready  to  attack  her  best  bene&ctor 
with  as  much  fury  as  a  stranger.    Being 
highly  sensitive,  and  fond  of  ease,  the  cat 
evmces  little  atudety,  except  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  enjoyment,  and  is  ever 
prepared  to  seek  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters, whenever  the  condition  of  her  pat- 
rons may  render  a  movement  politic.    At 
what  period  cats  became  inmates  of  hu- 
man habitations,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  at 
this  period,  to  determine.    Beyond  doubt, 
their  usefulness  in  destroying  rats,  mice, 
and  other  small  animals,  nrst  introduced 
them  to  notice.    The  first  mention  we 
find  made  of  them,  in  pro&ne  history,  is 
by  Herodotus,  the  father  of  historians,  in 
his  account  of  Egypt  (EiaUrft^wi  lib.  ii.) 
He  speaks  of  them  as  diminishing  the 
vermin  infesting  human  dwelling ;  states 
some  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions  rela- 
tive to  them,  as  well  as  some  observations 
upon    their   breeding,  dispositions,  &c. 
The  celebrated  naturalist  Temminck,  in  his      / 
excellent  monography  of  the  genus  /elu, 
adduces  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  cat  was  orisinally  domesticated  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  gloved  cat,  F.  manxo- 
uuia  (ekai  ganU  of  Southern  Africa}  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  original  stock  of  the 
domestic  cat.     Its  strong  resemblance  in 
size,  proportions,  &c.,  renders  this  opin- 
ion more  acceptable  than  that  which  at- 
tributes the  origin  to  the  common  Euro- 
pean wild  cat,  which  is  smaller,  has  a 
shorter,  thicker  tail,  and,  indeed,  would 
seem  rather  to  be  the  domestic  cat  re- 
turned to  the  savaffe  state,  than  its  origin- 
al stock.    The  subtlety  and  circumspec- 
tion of  the  common  cat  are  evinced  by  all 
its  habits  and  movements ;  and  the  ob- 
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wrvatkm  td  duB  diipoatioii  has  otained 
lor  it  tlie  name  it  bean  in  most  of  the 
liring  languages  of  Europe.  In  Greek, 
it  is  called  a2X«*por,  for  which  we  have  found 
no  derivation.  In  Latin,  it  was  called 
catitSj  from  the  adjectiye  sicnifyin^  ctm- 
ningf  wary,  nidU,  &c.  Accordm^  to 
Vano,  this  adiectiTe  is  a  Sabine,  and  not 
ftRoman  wora ;  but,  as  we  findh  used  by 
Horace,  in  his  ode  M  Mtrevriumy*  its  ad- 
miarion  into  the  classic  vocabulary  can 
scarcely  be  denied.  From  this  name,  ca- 
Acs,  we  have  the  English  cai,  the  Gennan 
katztj  the  French  chat,  &c.  The  domes- 
tie  cat  belongs  to  a  genus  (feUs)  better 
armed  for  the  destruction  of  animal  lifo 
than  all  other  quadrupeds.  The  short 
and  powerful  jaws,  moved  by  vigerous 
muscles,  are  su{^lied  with  most  formid- 
ably trenchant  teeth :  a  cunning  disposi- 
tion, combined  with  nocturnal  habits  and 
much  patience  in  pursuit,  gives  them  great 
advantages  over  their  prey;  and  their 
keen,  kicerating  claws,  which  are  always 
preserved  in  the  most  acute  state  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  that  keeps  them 
conoealed  when  not  in  use,  enables  them 
to  inflict  a  death-blow  on  their  victims 
vntb  AS  much  certainty  as  ease.  The  cat, 
in  a  degree,  partakes  of  all  the  attributes 
of  her  race--4ies  in  ambush  for  her  prey, 
and  seizes  it  by  a  sudden  leap;  plays 
with  her  captives  before  putting  them  to 
death ;  and  does  not  limit  her  destruction 
to  the  mere  gratification  of  appetite.  Cold 
nnd  wet  are  disagreeable  to  the  cat,  and 
electricity  is  especially  feared  by  her: 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  latter  cir- 
"Tumstance  to  avert  the  troublesome  visits 
of  the  animal.  Afler  having  once  re- 
ceived a  shock  from  a  Leyden  vial,  but 
tittle  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of 
the  cat's  return  to  the  same  place.  Of 
various  aromatic  substance;),  as  catnep  or 
eatmint,  &c,  puss  is  remarkably  fond ; 
tnd  the  odor  or  valerian  appears  to  throw 
ber  into  an  ecstasy  of  nleasure.  The  food 
of  the  cat,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  is  ne- 
cessarily very  various,  but  always  of  flesh 
dr  fish,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  A  desire  to 
possess  herself  of  the  latter  article  of  diet, 
proves  one  of  the  strongest  temptations  to 
ihefl  that  tlie  cat  is  exposed  to :  in  fact,  it 
takes  a  veiy  severe  education  to  make  her 
any  better  than  a  thief  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  cat  is  remarkable  for  the 
fetor  of  its  eructations,  as  well  as  the 
powerfully  offensive  and  phosphorus-like 

*  Metxnxri,  facuude  neixM  Atlantis 
Qui  feras  cukus  hominum  receutum 
Voce  fermasli  catus  et  decone 
Xi6.  t.  Cvm. 


odor  of  in  orine,  &c.  Bui;  personafly,  it 
is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to  siep 
in  any  soit  of  fifth,  and  preserving  its  fiur 
hi  a  very  neat  condition.  Of  its  babitB, 
when  well  taken  care  of  and  much  petted, 
it  cannot  be  neceasaiy  to  speak  here,  as 
they  are  univenally  knovrn.  Equally 
notorious  is  tiieir  damorous  moae  <^ 
making  love,  which  is  designated  by  the 
termoafenMRiItf^,  and,  once  heard,  can 
never  be  ibi|;otten.  Tho  cat  goes  with 
young  for  sucty-three  days,  and  brings 
n>nh  fixMn  three  to  six  at  a  litter,  which 
remain  blind  for  nine  days. 

Cat-Biiu>  (iurdusfdivox,  Viell ;  T.  Ut- 
tduSf  Wils.| ;  a  numerous  and  weli-lmown 
npecies  of  mrush,  winch  annually  advances 
from  the  south  with  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, and,  durimr  the  summer,  is  found 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  freouenting  thickets  of  brambles, 
or  the  shrubberies  of  gardens.  The  note 
from  which  the  bird  obtains  its  name  is 
strikingly  similar  to  the  plaint  of  a  kitten 
in  distress,  and  would  almost  certainly  de- 
ceive the  ear  of  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  ciT  of  this  sjpecies.  The  cat-bird  is 
exceemngly  fiuniliarand  unsuspicious,  al- 
lowing itself  to  be  closely  approached,  and 
saluting  every  one  passing  near  its  abode 
by  its  cat-like  note.  It  is  lively  and  ac- 
tive in  its  movements,  and,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  resemblance  of  its  ordinary 
cry  to  the  voice  of  an  animal  by  no  means 
a  favorite,  would  be  considered  an  agree- 
able bird,  notwithstanding  its  plain,  lead- 
colored  plumage.  Wilron  informs  us, 
that  the  cat-bird  arrives  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Georgia  about  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, whence  he  infers  that  its  winter  resi- 
dence is  not  far  distant  from  Florida.  It 
reaches  Pennsylvania  by  the  second  week 
in  April,  and  has  its  nest  built  by  the  be- 
ginnuig  of  May.  For  tliis  purpose,  a 
brier  or  bramble  thicket,  a  thom-busli, 
thick  vine,  or  fork  of  a  sapling,  is  selected. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  concealment, 
though  few  birds  are  more  solicitous  for 
the  safety  of  their  young.  The  nest  is 
constructed  of  dry  leaves,  weeds,  small 
twigs,  and  fine,  dry  sniss,  the  inside  being 
lin^  srith  fine,  blac^,  fibrous  roots.  The 
female  lays  4  or  5  eggs,  of  a  uniform 
greenish-blue  color,  freedom  spots.  They 
generally  raise  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
broods  in  a  season.  The  admirable  natu- 
ralist above  mentioned  relates,  that  he 
sometimes,  when  in  the  woods,  amused 
himself  with  imitating  the  violent  chirp- 
ing or  squeaking  of  young  bMs,  in  order 
to  discover  what  species  were  in  his  vi- 
cinity ;  and  these  sounds,  to  birds  in  the 
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breediatf  bbmods,  he  compares  to  the 
alana  of  fire  ia  e  large  and  populous  citj. 
On  such  occasions  of  alarm  and  conster- 
nation, the  cat-bird  is  the  finst  to  make 
his  appearance,  not  singly,  but  sometimes 
half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  flying  fix>m  differ- 
ent quarters  to  the  spot  Other  birds  are 
variously  affected,  but  none  show  symp- 
toms of  such  extreme  suflerlng.  He  hur- 
ries backward  and  forward  with  hanging 
wings  and  op^n  mouth,  calling  out  louder 
and  fiister,  and  actually  screaming  with 
distress,  till  he  appears  hoarse  with  his 
exertions.  He  attempts  no  offensive 
measures,  but  he  bewailis,  he  implores,  in 
the  most  pathetic  terms  with  which  na« 
ture  has  supplied  him,  and  with  an  agony 
of  feelinff  which,  is  truly  affecting.  This 
species  does  not  readily  desert  its  neat ; 
and,  when  the  eggs  or  young  of  other 
birds  are  placed  in  it,  they  are  content  to 
throw  out  the  intruders,  and  continue 
their  attentions  to  their  own  &inilY« 
When  the  nest  and  eggs  are  careftilly 
removed  to  another  place  by  man,  the 
parents  follow,  and  do  not  remit  their 
cares.  Before  the  dawn,  when  there  is 
scarcely  light  enough  to  render  it  visible, 
the  cat-bird  generally  begins  its  song, 
while  fluttering  with  ^reat  ^rightliness 
from  bush  to  bush.  His  notes  are  more 
singular  than  melodious,  consisting  of 
short  imitations  of  other  birds,  but  failing 
where  strength  and  clearness  of  tone  are 
requisite.  He  appears  to  study  certam 
yaaeof^  with  great  perseverance,  com- 
mencing in  a  low  key,  and,  as  he  suc- 
ceeds, ascending  to  a  higher  and  fireer 
note,  unembarrassed  by  the  presence  of  a 
spectator,  even  within  a  few  yards.  An 
attentive  listener  discovers  considerable 
variety  in  his  performance,  apparendy 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  odd  sounds 
and  quaint  passages.  The  cat-bird  is  a 
great  enemy  to  the  common  black  snake 
or  horse-runner  (aduber  constrictor),  which 
rifles  its  nest  whenever  en  opportunity 
offers.  As  the  cat-bird  uniformly  attacks 
or  pursues  this  snake,  and  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  act  of  hoppinj^  eageriy  after  it^ 
numerous  ridicukius  stories  are  related  of 
its  being  fascinated  or  charmed  by  the 
snake.  The  teetimonv  of  Wilson  and 
Bertram  show  that  the  bird  is  almost  uni- 
formly the  aggressor  and  victor,  driving 
the  snake  to  its  hiding-place.  In  one 
instance,  the  wijler  witnessed  an  attack 
c^  a  cat-bird  on  the  black  snake,  almost 
pracisely  similar  to  that  rekled  in  Wil- 
son's OnaithokMry,  by  his  venerable  friend, 
the  naturalist  Sartram.  The  eat-bird  is 
nine  inches  k>nf  ,  and,  at  a  shotft  distance, 


appean  neariy  black,  Iwt,  on  a  Reiser  la- 

rction,  is  seen  to  be  of  a  deep  slate-eolor 
ve,  lighteet  on  the  edges  or  the  prima- 
ries, and  of  aconstderably  lighter  slate-col- 
or below,  except  under  tiM  tail  coverts, 
which  are  of  a  very  daii^  red ;  the  tail, 
which  is  rounded,  and  the  superior  part 
of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  bill  and  legs, 
are  black.  (See  WUwn,  1st  ed.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  90.) 

Cat  IsLAm>,  or  St.  Salvador,  or  6u- 
AiTAHANi,  or  OuAffiMiNA ;  onc  of  the  Ba- 
hama i^ands;  about  60  miles  in  length 
fix>m  N.  to  S.,  and  12  in  its  mean  Inreafrai. 
Population,  in  1797,  657.  This  island  is 
remaikable  for  beinc  the  first  land  of 
America  discovered  by  Cohimbus,  who 
tended  here  Oct  12, 1492,  and  named  it 
iSk.  Salvador,  Lon.  75^  W.;  lat.  24'' SO' 
N. 

Catacombs  (caverns,  ffrottoes,  subter- 
raneous caves,  destined  for  the  sepulture 
of  the  dead).  The  respect  felt  for  the 
dead,  by  all  nations,  naturally  led  them 
to  some  outward  manifestation  of  re^;ard, 
such  as  the  pomp  of  fiineiBl  solemnities, 
or  the  consecration  of  a  particular  spot 
for  sepulture,  or  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments, to  transmit  to  posterity  the  re- 
membrance of  the  services  or  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  Some  nations,  as  the 
E^ptians,  c<mstnicted  pyramids  and  lab- 
yrinths to  contain  their  mortal  remains. 
Others,  as  the  Phcenicians,  and,  after  them, 
the  Greeks,  hollowed  out  tl^  rocks  for 
tombs,  surrounding  their  towns  with  vast 
magazines,  containing  the  boUes  of  their 
fothers.  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  of  Afirica, 
and  Cyremds,  afibrd  instances  of  these 
singular  and  gigantic  works.  The  Ro- 
mans, not  so  bold,  but  still  more  magnifi- 
cent, embellished  their  roads  with  superb 
mausoleums  and  sarc<4>ha^i  of  marble, 
consecrated  to  their  distinguished  families. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  change  of 
their  religion  made  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal these  last  martcs  of  regard,  they  con- 
secrated vast  subterraneous  caverns  to 
the  purpose  of  tombs.  The  discoveiy  of 
these  monuments  has  alwavs  excited  the 
curiosity  of  travellers  and  tne  attention  of 
artists.  The  latter  have  applied  them- 
selves to  leom  ^m  them  the  character 
of  architecture  and  painting  at  different 
epochs;  and,  tbougn  they  have  often 
found  only  coarse  representations,  the 
productions  of  art  in  its  infancy  or  de- 
cline, they  have  occaaionidly  met  with 
types  of  perfection.  Many  monuments 
of  this  description  have  been  preserved 
to  our  days,  and  ^1  contain  traces  of  the 
painting   and   architecture  uriCh   which 
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they  wer«  decorated.  There  are  cata- 
combs ezisting  in  Syria,  Persia,  and 
amonff  the  most  ancient  Oriental  nations. 
But  Ui^  revolutions  in  these  countries, 
and  the  changes  which  they  have  occa- 
sioned, have  deprived  us  of  the  docu- 
ments which  would  have  given  us  exact 
information  regarding  them.  The  de- 
scription of  the  catacombs  in  Upper 
Egypt  gives  us  an  idea  of  those  whose 
existence  is  still  unknovm  to  us.  They 
contain  the  history  of  the  countr}',  and 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people, 
painted  or  sculptured  in  many  monu- 
ments of  the  most  admirable  preserva- 
tion. The  subterraneous  caves  of  tliese 
countries,  like  almost  all  of  the  kind,  have 
their  origin  in  quarries.  From  tlie  depths 
of  the  mountains  which  contain  them, 
stone  was  taken,  which  served  for  the 
building  of  the  neiffhboring  towns,  and 
also  of  the  great  edifices  and  pyramids 
which  ornament  the  land.  They  are 
dug  in  a  mountaui  situated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Nile,  and  furnished  the 
Romans  with  materiaJs  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  their  colonial  estab- 
lishments. The  excavations  in  these 
mountains  are  found  throughout  a  space 
of  15  to  20  leagues,  and  form  subtenrane- 
ous  caverns,  vi^ich  appear  to  be  the  work 
of  art;  but  there  is  neither  order  nor 
synmietry  in  them.  They  contain  vast 
and  obscure  apartments,  low  and  irregu- 
lar vaults,  supported,  in  different  parts, 
with  piles,  left  purposely  by  the  workmen. 
Some  holes,  of  about  six  feet  in  length 
and  two  feet  in  width,  give  rise  to  the 
conjecture,  that  they  were  destined  for 
sepulchres.  Cells  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions, formed  in  the  hollows  of  these  ob- 
scure caverns,  prove  them  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  recluses.  In  Sicily  and  Asia 
Minor,  a  prodigious  number  of  grottoes 
and  excavations  have  been  discovered, 
containing  sepulchres.  Some  appear  to 
have  served  as  retreats  to  the  victims  of 
despotism :  the  ffreater  part  are  the  woric 
of  the  waters  which  traverse  the  moun- 
tains of  these  regions,  as,  for  instance,  tlie 
great  cave  of  Noto,  which  passes  for  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Sicily.  This  cave,  the 
height,  lens^  and  breadth  of  which  are 
equal,  has  been  formed  by  the  river  Cas- 
sibili,  which  runs  at  the  bottom,  and  trav- 
erses it  for  the  length  of  100  fatlioms.  In 
the  interior  of  this  cave  are  a  number  of 
houses  and  tombs.  In  the  ancient  Hybla, 
there  is  a  grotto  containing  many  sepul- 
chn^  near  which  is  the  tomb  of  iEschy- 
lus.  At  Yela  are  abodes  for  the  living 
and  sepulchres  for  the  dead,  cut  in  the 


rocks ;    at   Affrigentum,    subterraneoiv 
caves,  labyrinths  and  tonAe,   amhged 
with  great  order  and  symmetry.    There 
are  also  caverns  in  the  environs  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  may  be  ranked  with  the 
principal  monuments  of  this  desciiptioo, 
fit>m  their  extent  and  depth,  their  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  finom  some  his- 
torical recollections  attached  to  them.    In 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  coffins  are  some- 
times ibund,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
bones  in  them  belonged  to  Christians. 
Inscriptions  are  also  seen  on  the  walls  of 
the  apartments.    But,  though  the^  may 
not  have  been  used  by  the  Christians  as 
tombs,  it  is  certain  that  they  served  for 
places  of  assembling  for  secret  exercises 
of  devotion.    (See  Artaud's  Vmfagt  dans 
Us  Caiacambes  de  Rome,  Paris,  1810.)— 
The  catacombs  in  the  tu&  mountains  of 
Capo  di  Monte,  near  Naples,  consist  of 
subterraneous  galleries,  halls,  rooms,  ba- 
silicas, and  lotundoe,  which  extend  to  the 
distance  of  two  Italian  miles.    Through- 
out  there   are   seen  niches  for  oomns 
(locfdi)  and  bones.    A  description  of  them 
was  given  by  Celano,  in  1643.     They 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  quarries 
which  afforded  tufa  for  the  walls  of  the 
cities  Pakeopolis  and  Neapolis,  and  after- 
wards served  as  sepulchres  for  the  Chris- 
tian congregations.     The  catacombs  of 
Paris  are  extensive  subterraneous  galle- 
ries, to  which   you   descend  from  the 
buildings  on  the  western  side  of  the  har- 
rikre  d^tf^er.    The  name  itself^  which  has 
been  given  to  this  labyrinth  of  caverns 
and  gSleries,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
asylums  and  places  of  refuge  of  the  per- 
secuted   Chnstians    under    Naples    and 
Rome,    informs  us  of  the   purpose  to 
which  it  has  been  apptied  since  1786. 
These  galleries  were  originally  the  quar- 
ries firom  which  materials  were  excavated 
for  constructing  the  edifices  of  the  capi- 
tal.   The  wei^t  of  the  superincumbent 
houses   rendered  it  necessary  to   prop 
them ;  and  when  the  cemeteries  of  the 
demolished  churches  and  the  burying 
grounds  were  cleared  in  1786,  the  gov- 
ernment resolved  to  deposit  the  bones  in 
these  qiiarries,  which  were  consecrated 
for  tliat  purpose.    The  relics  of  ten  gen- 
erations were  here  united  in  the  repose 
of  the  grave.    Eight  times  as  great  as  the 
living  tide  that  rolls  over  this  qpot  is  its 
subterraneous  populatiOB.    By  the  li^t 
of  wax  tapers  you  descend  90  feet  to  a 
worid  of  sdence,  over  which  the  Parisian 
police  keeps  watch  as  strictly  as  over  the 
world  of  noise  and  confusion  above.    You 
enter  a  gaUeiy,  where  two  can  just  go 
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«bvea^  A  black  streak  on  the  stones,  of 
which  the  walls  consist,  points  out  the 
way,  which,  from  the  gr^t  number  of 
intersecting  by-pessages,  it  woukl  be  dif- 
ficult to  retrace  without  this  aid,  or  with- 
out guides.  The  plain  of  Montrouge  and 
the  great  suburb  St.  Jacques,  as  well  as 
St.  Germain,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
channel  of  the  Seine,  are  thus  under- 
mined. Among  the  curiosities  of  this 
part  of  that  lower  world  is  a  plan  of  the 
narbor  of  Mahon,  which,  in  his  hours 
of  leisure,  an  ingenious  soldier  faithfully 
copied,  from  memorv,  in  the  material  of 
the  quarries.  You  finally  enter  the  hall, 
whence  you  are  ushered  into  the  realms 
of  death  by  the  inscription  which  once 
stood  over  the  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard of  St  Sulpice  I— Has  vltra  metas  re- 
giducwU  btaiam  spem  exapedanieB,  Nar- 
row passages  between  walls  of  skeletons; 
chambers  in  which  mausoleums,  aJtars, 
candelabms,  constructed  of  human  bone% 
with  festoons  of  skulls  and  thigh-bones, 
interspersed,  occasionally,  with  inscrip- 
tions,  not  always  the  most  happily  select- 
ed, from  ancient  and  modem  authorB, 
excite  the  gk>omy  impression  which  is 
always  produced,  even  in  the  most  light- 
minded,  by  the  sight  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  human  fimne.  Fatigued  with  these 
horrible  embellishments,  you  enter  a  sim- 
ple chapel,  without  bones,  and  containing 
an  altar  of  granite.  The  inscription  D.  M. 
II  et  III  Septembr.  MDCCXCII.  recalls 
to  memory  the  victims  of  those  moumfiil 
days,  whose  remains  are  here  united.  It 
is  the  only  spot  in  the  whole  labyrinth, 
that  speaks  immediately  to  the  heart  of 
every  body.  On  leaving  these  rooms, 
consecratd  to  death,  where,  however,  the 
air  is  always  preserved  pure  b^  means  of 
secret  passages,  you  may  visit  a  geo- 
logical cabin^  fermed  by  Mr.  Herioourt 
de  Thury,  the  director  of  the  oarrt^ru 
90US  Par%8y  who  has  also  published  a  de- 
scription of  them  (Paris,  1815).  Speci- 
mens of  the  minerals  furnished  by  the 
regions  you  have  traversed,  and  a  coUec- 
tioa  of  diseased  bones,  in  a  contiguous 
hall,  scientifically  arranged,  are  the  last 
curiosities  which  these  excavations  offer. 
300  toises  east  of  the  road  to  OrleanI  you 
finally  return  to  the  light  of  day.  We 
understand  that  it  has  kuely  been  prohib- 
ited to  visit  this  remarkable  spot,  because 
a  person  had  lost  himself  in  this  kbyrintfa, 
and  had  never  been  heard  of  again.  In 
Rome,  there  is  a  Franciscan  church,  un- 
der which,  for  centuries,  the  bones  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent,  and  of  many  per- 
sons, who  think  their  eternal  happmess 


will  be  promoted  by  their  burial  there, 
have  been  preserved,  mffeniously  arranged 
in  columns,  altars,  arches,  gariands,  fes- 
toons and  architectural  ornaments,  Ev- 
ery year,  mass  is  read  there. 

Catacoustics  (fi:om  mtau  and  ^xiw,  / 
Aeor),  called,  also,  aiiaphome$;  the  sci- 
ence of  reflected  sounds,  or  that  part  of 
acoustics  which  considers  the  pro^rties 
of  echoes.  (See  AcmuHics.) 
Catafalco.  (See  Castrwn  JMorw.) 
Catalahi,  Anffehca,  bv  marriage  Vol- 
abrkgut;  a  celebrated  singer,  bom,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  statement,  in  1784,  at 
Sinigaglia,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Stales,  and 
educated  in  the  convent  of  St  Lucia,  near 
Rome.  Angelica  displayed,  in  her  seventh 
year,  an  uncommon  talent  for  smging,  and 
such  multitudes  came  to  hear  her,  tluit  the 
niagistretes  of  the  place  prohibited  her 
singing  any  longer  m  the  convent  But 
the  fitvor  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  love  of 
the  celebrated  Bosello,  enabled  her  u> 
cultivate  her  talents.  After  leaving  the 
convent,  she  appeared,  in  her  fifteenth 
^ear,  at  the  theatre  in  Venice,  and  then 
m  other  Italian  cities.  In  Lisbon,  she 
was,  for  ^se  years,  together  with  Cres- 
centmi  and  Gafibrini,  the  ornament  of  the 
Italian  opera.  Her  first  concert  in  Ma- 
drid brought  her  more  than  $15,000;  and, 
fit)m  her  concerts  in  Paris,  her  ftune 
spread  over  ail  Europe.  In  London,  she 
had,  in  the  first  year  of  her  engagement, 
a  salary  of  73,000  finmcs  ($12,931),  and, 
in  the  folk>winff, of  96,000  firancs  ($17,94] ). 
Two  concerts,  besides,  brought  her  30,000 
firancs  (85,388)  each,  and  she  received 
immense  sums  in  her  joumejrs  through 
the  country  towns  during  her  eight 
months'  stay  in  the  island.  In  1814,  she 
undertook,  in  Paris,  the  direction  of  the 
Italian  opera,  left  it  on  the  retum  of  Na- 
poleon, and  obtained  it  anew  on  the  res- 
toration of  the  king,  after  an  mtervai 
which  she  spent  in  joumeys  through  Bel- 
gium. In  1816,  she  visited  the  chief 
cities  of  Germany  and  Italy.  She  owes 
her  ftune  to  an  apeeable  exterior,  to  a 
lively  way  of  actmff,  to  an  uncommon 
fiilnees  and  a  rare  flexiUlity  of  voice,  a 
singularly  fine  shake,  and  an  exceeding 
richness  of  difficult  and  striking,  but  bril- 
liant rather  than  beautiful,  figures  and  or- 
namenm,  particulariy  in  chromatic  pas- 
sages, and  an  original  combination  of  all 
those  excellences  in  a  whole,  which  is 
more  fit  to  excite  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration than  to  touch  the  heart  As  the 
French  ffovemment,  after  her  retuxn 
were  continually  obliged  to  advance  con- 
siderable sums  for  the  support  of  the  ltd- 
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ian  open  in  Paris,  whibt  afae  nerer  yield- 
ed to  the  wish  of  the  public  in  the  dioiGe 
of  the  pieces  peifonned,  and,  through 
jealously  removed  other  female  siuffen 
of  merit,  she  was  djamiased,  and  travelled 
anew,  in  1818,  through  the  chief  cities  of 
Qermany,  and  then  to  Petersburg  and 
Wanaw ;  in  1833  to  London,  in  l»i5  to 
Italy,  in  1896  to  Stuttgart  She  is  marri- 
ed to  M.  Valabr^g[ue,  finrnerly  a  captain 
in  the  French  service,  by  whom  she  has 
several  children.  The  latest  accounts  in- 
Ibrm  us  that  she  has  determined  not  to 
sing  publicly  any  more,  except  for  chari- 
table purpoees.  She  lives  retired  in 
Italv. 

0ATAI.BF8T.  This  is  a  spasmodic  dis- 
ease, and,  by  some,  regarded  as  a  species 
of  tdamu.  It  afiects  the  whole  bodv,  so 
as  to  render  it  immovable,  as  if  dead. 
JHamu  di^m  from  cataUpty  in  its  sub- 
tects  and  causes.  Females  are  most  lia- 
ble to  the  last,  while  the  first  is  equally 
produced  in  both  sexes  by  appropriate 
causea.  Tetanus  is  most  fi^uentlv  pro- 
duced by  punctured  wounds  of  tendinous 
textures,  and  most  readily  in  hot  weather. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs,  like  cata- 
lepsy* independently  of  wounds.  The 
spasm  is  more  limited  in  tetanus ;  some- 
tmies  being  most  severe  in  the  muscles 
of  t^e  foce,  producimr  lock-jaw ;  now  it 
attacks  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  on  the 
fiwe  part,  producing  emprodhoUmoi^  and 
now  the  muscles  of  the  back  part,  pro- 
ducing opiiiAoionot,  or  curvature  of  the 
trunk  backwards.  During  all  this,  tlie 
natural  temperature  may  remain,  the 
pulse  be  penectly  natural,  and  the  senses 
unimpaired.  Under  the  most  active  and 
Tariei  treatment,  tetanus  has  always  been 
a  very  fttal  malady. — Catalepsy  is  a  uni- 
versaJ  spasmodic  disease  of  the  organs  of 
locomotion.  The  body  remains  in  the 
position  in  which  it  may  have  been  when 
attacked  with  the  fit,  and  the  limbs  pre- 
serve any  situation  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  The  senses  are  obliterated,  and 
the  mind  totally  inactive,  nothing  being 
able  to  rouae  the  patient  The  pmse  and 
temperature  remain  natural  The  fit  is 
of  uncertain  length;  according  to  some 
writers,  not  lasting  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  though  known  hf  others  to  be 
much  longer.  This  disease  is  an  obsti- 
nate one,  and  is  very  liable  to  recur,  even 
when  the  patient  seems  in  the  least  re- 
spect liaUe  to  a  recurrence.  It  is,  lor  the 
most  part,  a  consequence  of  some  other 
disease.  This  may  be  a  k>cal  aflection; 
but  it  more  fi^uently  occurs  in  a  gen- 
araliy  enfeebled  constitution,  induced  by 


some  grave  mala^,  or  one  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  gradual  operadon  of 
unobserved  morbid  causes. 

Catalooihes  of  Books.  (See  Boob, 
Caiaiogua  of,) 

Cataloaia  (anciently  Teouemtmau)', 
a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by 
France,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Meditena- 
nean,  S.  W.  by  Valencia,  and  W.  by  Ar- 
ragon.  Its  form  is  neariy  that  of  a  trian- 
gle, the  hose  towards  the  Mediterranean 
being  about  140  miles  in  length,  the  side 
towards  France  120,  and  that  towards 
Arragon  140.  The  country  in  ^^etieral  is 
mountainous,  but  intersected  with  fertile 
valleyB,  while  the  mountains  themselves 
are  covered  with  vahiabie  woods  and 
fitiit-trees.  Com,  wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp, 
legumes,  and  almost  every  kind  of  fiun, 
are  abundant  Here  are  quarries  of  mar- 
ble of  all  colore,  of  crystal,  and  alabasfer ; 
also  topazes,  rubies,  jaspers  and  other 
precious  stones ;  mines  of  lead,  tin,  iron, 
alum,  vitriol  and  salt,  and,  formeriy,  of 
ffold  and  silver.  On  the  eoast  is  a  coral- 
fishery.  Catalonia  is  naturally  much  lesi 
fiirtile  than  either  of  the  Caatiles ;  but  it 
ftr  surpasses  both,  and,  indeed,  eveiy 
other  province  in  Spain,  in  the  indoBtry 
of  its  mhabitants,  as  well  as  the  improve- 
ments which  they  have  efiected  in  man- 
ufiictures,  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Pop.  656,818;  souare  nnles,  1241L  It 
has  usually  bean  divided  into  15  vigueries 
or  jurisdictions.  The  principal  towns 
are  Barcelona,  Tcvtosa,  XsrrBgona,  Ge- 
rona,  and  Villa  Franca  de  Pansdes.  (See 
Spain.) 

Catamxnia  (derived  from  these  two 
Greek  words, — «■?«,  according  to^  and  p^y 
the  month) ;  menses^  the  montmy  discharge 
fiom  the  uterus  of  females,  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  45.  Many  have  question- 
ed  whether  this  discharge  arose  from  a 
mere  rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was 
owing  to  a  secretory  adicHi.  Aiere  can 
be  little  doubt  of  tiie  tnith  of  the  latter. 
The  secretorv  organ  is  composed  of  the 
arterial  vessels  simated  in  the  fimdos  of 
the  uterus.  The  dissection  of  wooen 
who  have  died  during  the  time  of  their 
menstruating  proves  this.  Sometimes, 
thou^  very  rarely,  women,  during  preg- 
nancy, menstruate ;  and,  when  tfav  hap- 
pens, the  discharge  takes  place  from  the 
arterial  vessels  of  the  vagina.  During 
pregnancy  and  lactation,  when  the  pemm 
IS  in  good  health,  the  catamenia,  for  die 
most  part,  cease  to  flow.  The  quantity 
a  female  menstruates  at  each  time  is  very 
various,  depending  on  chmate  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  cireumstaneesL     It  is  com- 
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raonly,  in  England,  from  five  to  six 
ounces :  it  rarely  exceeds  eight  Its  du- 
ration is  from  three  to  four,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  five  days.  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it 
dinen  veiy  much  from  pure  blood.  It 
never  coagulates,  but  is  sometimes  fni- 
mouR,  and  membranes  like  the  decidua 
are  formed  in  difficult  menstruations.  In 
some  women,  it  alwa^rs  smells  rank  and 
peculiar ;  in  others,  it  is  inodorous.  The 
use  of  this  monthly  secretion  is  said  to  be, 
to  render  the  uterus  fit  for  the  conception 
and  nutrition  of  the  fintus;  therefore  girls 
rarely  conceive  before  the  catamenia  ap- 
pear, and  women  rarelv  after  their  entire 
cessation,  but  very  easily  soon  after  men- 
struation. 

Catania  (anciently  Catana) ;  a  city  of 
Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Demona,  on  the 
borders  of  die  valley  of  Noto,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  the  sufifragan  of  Monreal;  47 
miles  S.  S.  W.  Messina,  85  £.  S.  £.  Pa- 
lermo ;  lat.  37°  3(y  N.;  Ion.  15°  &  E. 
The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  40  to  80,000.  It  is  situated  on  a 
gulf  of  the  Mediteiranean,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  ^ma.  This  city  has  been  repeat- 
edly viKted  by  tremendous  earthquakes, 
and  was  laid  in  ruins  by  one  in  1G93, 
when  18,000  people  were  destroyed ;  and 
upon  the  situation  which  it  occupied,  the 
present  ci^  is  built;  the  lava  serving,  at 
the  same  time,  for  a  foundation,  as  well 
as  a  quairy,  from  which  stone  was  dug 
for  its  construction.  Catania  is  reviving 
with  great  splendor,  and  has  much  moro 
the  features  of  a  metropolis  and  royal 
residence  than  Palermo.  The  principal 
streets  are  wide,  and  well  paved  with 
lava.  Most  of  the  edifices  have  an  air  of 
magnificence  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  town  has  a  title  to 
rank  among  the  elegant  cities  of  Europe. 
Here  is  a  university  with  three  faculties, 
much  celebrated  in  Sicily.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  always  been  noted  for  theur  su- 
periorilyover  the  other  Sicilians  in  polite- 
ness. The  Benedictine  convent  of  St. 
Nicholas  is  very  large.  Every  part  has 
been  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of  1693. 
An  obelisk  of  red  granite,  placed  on  the 
back  of  an  antique  elephant  of  touchstone, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square, 
which  is  formed  by  the  town-hall,  semi- 
nary and  cathedral.  The  cathedral,  ded- 
icated to  St  Agatha,  the  patroness  of  the 
city,  has  sufiTered  so  much  by  earthquakes, 
that  little  of  the  original  structure  remains. 
The  other  religious  edifices  are  Nofusely 
ornamented,  but  in  a  bad  taste.  The  har- 
bor, though  one  of  the  largest  in  the 


island,  is  not  much  fimiuented ;  but  the 
trade  is  considerable.  The  exports  are 
wheat,  barley,  wine,  oil,  &c. 

Cataplasms,  or  Poultices,  are  sofl 
compounds,  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  They  are  common- 
Iv  made  of  meals,  powders,  boiled  pulps, 
&C.,  mixed  with  water,  milk,  or  some 
other  liquid.  They  are  called  ai$uipiam$ 
when  mustard  forms  their  base. 

Catapults  (Latin,  cak^^uUa;  Greek, 
KarttxfXrai) ;  Certain  machines  of  the  an- 
cients, corresponding  to  our  heavy  can-^ 
non.  The  catapults  differed  from  the 
haUMta  by  throwing  more  horizontaDy, 
the  latter  more  in  a  curve..  The  form 
also  difiered,  and  the  catapults  resembled, 
in  their  general  shape,  a  cross-bow.  The 
whole  machine  rested  on  a  firame,  and,  if 
intended  for  the  field,  had  wheels.  The 
size  of  these  machines  varied  much. 
The  large  catapults  shot  arrows  of  3 
cubits,  or  4i  Roman  feet,  in  length,  often 
larger  ones,  and  sometimes  mams  12 
feet  long.  Burning  arrows  were  likewise 
often  tluown  by  the  catapults.  The  large 
ones  threw  their  arrows  4  stadia,  but 
not  more  than  2  stadia  with  precision. 
Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  catapults 
to  the  Syrians ;  Plutareh  and  Diodorus,  to 
other  nations.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Romans  had  300  catapults  and  40 
ballist®.  The  Romans  did  not  carry  all 
the  parts  of  these  machines  with  them^ 
but  only  the  ropes  and  fastenings,  with 
the  necessary  toob ;  and  the  soldiers  built 
the  catapults  when  thev  wanted  them. 
The  terms  catapvU  and  hallista  were 
often  used  indiscriminately ;  and,  in  later 
times,  the  word  catapvU  went  entirely  out 
of  use.  Ve^etius  and  Ammianus  JUkrcel* 
linus  never  introduce  it,  and  employ  hal^ 
ligtcB  to  signify  all  machines  throwmg  large 
arrows  or  beams,  and  onager  for  those 
throwing  stones. 

Cataract.  By  this  term  two  very  dif- 
ferent diseases  are  designated  by  some 

la  c 


writers,  viz.  the  true  cataract,  and 
rosia,  or  gutta  sereruu  By  the  first  of 
these  terms,  in  its  most  common  signifi- 
cation, is  understood  opadty  of  the  ciys- 
taUine  lens,  or  its  capsule,  or  both,  dj 
the  second  is  meant  a  disease  of  the  reti- 
na, by  which  it  is  rendered  unsusceptible 
of  the  action  of  light  In  cataract,  the 
lens  becomes  opaque,  loses  its  transpa- 
rency, and  is  no  longer  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  light,  nnie  causes  of  cataract 
are  numerous.  Inflammation  may  pro- 
duce it  Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  to  a  state 
of  the  vessels  of  the  part  which  prevents 
a  proper  nourishment  of  the  lens  or  its 
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ca|iBule.  It  10  produced  b}r  viirious  dis- 
eMes,  Boch  as  gout,  ibeumatisiii,  scrofiila, 
and  accompames  old  ace.  Its  eariiest 
approach  ia  maifced  by  aloas  of  liie  natu- 
ral color  of  tfae  pupil;  this  becoming  tur- 
bid, or  aligfatly  gra^.  Miuca  voUtanUs 
accompany  thia  period.  The  opacity  is 
not,  at  first,  over  the  whole  crystalline, 
and,  moat  frequently,  first  attacks  the 
centre  poition ;  this  being  turbid,  and  of  a 
ipiyish  color,  while  the  surrounding  por- 
tions remain  tranararent,  and  of  the  usual 
black  color.  While  it  exists  in  this  de- 
gree only,  the  person  can  see  in  an  ob- 
lique direction.  The  color  of  the  pupil 
is  various ;  mostly  grayish- white  or  pearl- 
colored  ;  sometimes  milk-white,  or  of  a 
jreHowish-gray ;  now  and  then  of  a  gray- 
ish-brown, and  even  of  a  dark-brown  or 
dark-gray.  The  consistence  of  the  lens 
difiers  in  different  eases,  being  either  hard, 
and  even  horny,  or  vety  sofl,  as  if  dis- 
solved.— ^The  treatment  of  caoiract  is  bv  a 
surgical  operation  on  the  eye,  and  difkr- 
ent  operations  have  been  tried  and  recom- 
menaed.  They  all  consist  in  removing 
the  diseased  lens  from  its  ntuation  oppo- 
site the  transparent  cornea.  By  one  of 
these  operations,  the  cataract  is  depressed, 
removed  downwards,  and  kept  mm  ris- 
ing by  the  vitreous  hunger.  This  is  call- 
ed couckin^.  Another  operation  is  ex- 
iractionj  and  consists  in  making  an  incis- 
ion of  the  cornea,  and  of  the  capsule  of 
the  lens,  by  which  the  lens  may  be 
brought  forward,  and  through  the  cut  in 
the  cornea.  The  tliird  operation  is  \j(y 
obsarption.  This  consists  in  wounding 
the  capsule,  breaking  down  the  crystal- 
line, and  bringing  the  fragments  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  and  are,  at  length,  ab«)rbed. 
This  last  operation  has  the  name  keraio' 
nyxis  applied  to  it  The  choice  of  the 
operation  is  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  cataract  After  the  operation,  the 
patient  is  to  be  kept  from  the  light,  and 
from  aH  means  of  irritation.  Such  medi- 
cines and  such  eiticles  of  food  are  to  be 
prescribed  as  will  most  effectually  pi^ 
vent  inflammation ;  and  should  this  occur, 
it  must  be  treated  by  such  means  as  are 
the  most  sure  to  restrain  or  overcome  it — 
Amauroiis  is  a  disease  of  the  ep^  n^re, 
and  its  contmuation,  the  retina.  Its 
causes  are  numerous.  It  may  be  oeca- 
noned  by  organic  disease  of  the  parts  re- 
ferred to,  by  mechanical  pressure  upon 
the  nerve,  by  too  powerful  K^t,  by  lontf- 
eontinned  tise  of^tlie  eyes  m  too  weiuc 
fight,  by  n{nd  traoflilioii  fii^omdeifaieflB  to 


liffht,  and,  fina&y,  by  old  age^  Various 
ouier,  and  some  more  general,  causes  may 
produce  amauioais.  Amoof  these  are 
wounds  of  the  head,  comprearion  of  the 
brain,  fits  of  apoplexy,  suppressed  colds 
in  the  head,  habitual  in^nety,  vomiting, 
coughing,  sneezini^,  afiocttoos  of  the  ah« 
mentary  canal,  ana  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing viscera— the  liver,  for  example.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  activity  of  these  various 
causes,  the  naftk^  comes  on  sudden- 
ly or  gradually.  The  patients  are  some- 
times unable  to  bear  the  light,  and,  there- 
fore, seek  the  darkness,  where  niarks  and 
flames  frequently  appear  to  their  eyes. 
Objects  sometimes  appear  of  different 
colors,  or  fluctuate,  swim,  and  confuse 
themselves.  At  other  times,  the  patients 
begin  to  squint,  sufier  a  severe  pain  in 
the  ball  of  the  c^e,  and  a  straining  above 
the  eyebrows :  nnally,  they  begin  to  see 
as  if  through  a  crape  or  fog,  and  only  in 
bright  daybgbt  can  distinguish  accurate- 
ly: black  flakes  and  specks  appear  to 
hover  before  their  eyes.  The  greatest 
insensibility  of  the  retina  is  often  oppo- 
site the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  but  ulti- 
mately the  disease  produces  total  blind- 
ness, the  pupil  losing  its  motion,  and  be- 
coming permanently  dilated.  Deep  in 
the  eye  a  white  speck  is  often  visible, 
which  is  traversed  by  veins.  According 
to  the  different  causes,  the  malady  is 
either  easily  cured  or  is  incurable.  'Re- 
gard is  especially  to  be  had  to  them  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  remedies. 

Cataract,  in  geography  (finom  the 
Greek  KarapaKtm).  The  Ensrlieh  language 
has  more  words  than  most  European  lan- 
guages, to  express  diflSsrent  degrees  of 
rapid  and  sudaen  descent  in  streams  of 
water.  The  most  general  term  isyUlff. 
A  considerable  decUvity  in  the  bed  of 
a  river  produces  rapids;  when  it  runs 
down  a  precijpice,  it  forms  a  cataract; 
and,  if  it  falls  trom  steep  to  steep,  in  suc- 
cessive cataracts,  it  is  often  called  a  cot- 
cad^.  In  primary  and  transition  countries, 
rivere  abound  in  rapids :  they  also  some- 
times occur  in  secondary  regi<»s,  but  the 
descent  is  always  more  gentks.  In  alhi- 
vial  districts,  fills,  of  course,  are  very 
rare:  they  are  almost  always  found  in 
the  passage  of  streams  from  the  primitive 
to  the  otner  formatiQns:  thus  &lls  are 
found  where  the  alluvial  Ibrmatioits,  on 
the  eoast  of  the  U.  Btates,  bottler  on  die 
primitive  formatioBs ;  but  nose  are  fowid 
in  the  alluvion  below.  Raqpids  and  cala- 
raets  are  often  the  greatest  hleasing  to 
rugged  countries,  since  they  fiimish  the 
cfaeflfieBt  means  to  move  mMUnes  m 
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manuftctories,  &c.    In  flat  countries,  aa 

Holland,  the  lower  part  of  Germany,  and 
the  West  Indies,  people  must  reaort  to 
windmills,  on  account  of  the  want  qf  falls. 
Many  cataracts  are  remarkable  for  their 
sublimity ;  and  the  fiills  of  JS/Hagara  sur- 
pass all  others  of  the  known  world  in 
grandeur.  The  whole  mass  of  water 
which  empties  itself  from  the  great  in- 
land seas  of  North  America  is  here  com- 
pressed into  a  channel  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width,  and  plunges  over  a 
precipice  of  150  to  160  feet  in  height 
The  river,  more  than  a  mile  above  the 
falls,  is  divided  by  Grand  and  Navy  isl- 
ands, and  has  a  gradual  descent  of  5/  feet 
from  this  place.  The  ban)^  preserve  the 
level  of  the  country,  and,  m  some  parts, 
rise  100  feet  &om  the  water :  the  who)e 
stream  is  covered  with  foam  and  waves. 
At  the  grand  falls,  the  river  is  three  (}uar- 
tera  of  a  mile  broad,  and  the  precipice 
curves  nearly  in  a  semicircle,  extending 
in  the  longest  line  on  the  American  or 
eastern  side.  An  island,  called  Goat  isl- 
and, divides  the  cataract  into  two  princi- 
pal portions — the  American  fall  on  the 
oast,  and  the  Horse-^oe  on  the  west,  or 
Canada  side.  A  small  portion  of  the  fall 
on  the  American  side  is  cut  off  by  a 
small  island  on  the  precipice:  the  rest 
descends  in  one  body,  almost  perpendic- 
ularl^r,  from  a  height  of  164  feet,  and  1000 
feet  in  width,  ^oth  the  falls  on  th^ 
American  side  are  crossed  by  bridges. 
The  Horse-shoe  &11  is  14  feet  less  in 
height,  t)ut  surpasses  the  other  much  in 
grandeur.  The  ^at  body  of  the  water 
passes  the  precipice  with  such  force,  that 
it  forms  a  curlea  sheet,  which  strikes  the 
water  below  50  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
precipice,  and  visitors  can  pass  behind 
the  snect  of  water.  The  best  view  of 
this  catai-act  is  from  Table  rock.  It  is  fre- 
quently adorned  with  a  rainbow.  Some- 
times three  are  seen  in  the  clouds  of 
spray,  which  rise  100  feet  above  the  preci- 
pice. (See  D wight's  TVavds,) — The  river 
Montmorency  forms  a  cataract  250  feet  in 
height  and  50  feet  in  breadth ;  nine  miles 
below  Quebec. — ^The  falls  of  the  river 
ChavdUrCj  not  far  from  the  cataract  just 
mentioned,  are  about  100  feet  in  height — 
The  Mississippi  forms  a  cataract  of  40 
feet  in  height,  above  itsjunction  with  the 
Ohio.  The  stream  is  700  feet  in  width, 
and  the  surrounding  countiy  level. — ^The 
Missouri^  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from 
its  sources,  descends  360  feet  in  18  miles. 
There  are  three  principal  cataracts ;  one 
.of  87,  one  of  47,  and  one  of  26  feet  in 
height  The  river  is  1000  feet,  broady^and 
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the  wbole8cenei8de06ribeda8.moflt  beau- 
tiful, only  surpassed  by  the  .&lls  of  Ni- 
agara.— ^The  foils  of  Passaicyin  New  Jer- 
sey, at  Patterson,  about  1$  miles  from 
Newark,  are  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  U.  States.  The  river  is  150  ieet 
broad,  and  falls,  in  one  entire  sheet,  into  a 
chasm  70  feet  in  depth,  and  12  wide.  Its 
waters  form  the  moving  power  for  one  of 
the  most  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
U.  States. — ^The  Mohawk  river,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Hudson,  forms  the  falls 
tenned  the  Cohoes^  about  60  feet  highd — 
The  Hausatonic  river,  in  the  north-west 
of  Connecticut,  forms  the  finest  cataract 
in  New  Enjriand.— ^In  Georgia,  the  cata- 
ract .in  the  TViccoa  creek  is  interesting..  It 
passes  through  a  channel  20  feet  wide, 
over  a  prepipice  of  187  feet,  in  one  sheet, 
if  the  season  is  wet — A  similar  cataract 
occurs  in  the  river  Ache^  in  Bavaria ;  fell- 
ing 200  feet,  by  ^\e  steps,  and  bein|j;  en- 
tirely scattered  in  spray.  Its  noise  is 
heanl  at  a  distance  of  several  miles. — 
BeUows  faUs,  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
near  Walpole,  are  grand  and  striking. — 
Glen^s  failsj  in  the  Hudson  river,  nire 
similar. — ^The  highest  cataract  in  America 
is  that  of  Tequaidama,  in  the  river  Bo- 
gota, or  Funza,  a  branch  of  the  Mcjgda- 
lena.  The  river  rises  in  the  lofW  phun,  in 
which  Bogot4  is  situated,  9000  feetlibove 
the  sea,  and  is  precipitated  into  the  lower 
country,  throu^  deep  ravines  and  over 
steep  precipices,  and  finally  plunges  600 
feet  into  a  deep  chasm. — The  cataracts  of 
the  JS/%U  (one  at  Syene,  and  the  other 
some  distance  above)  have  been  describ- 
ed, by  Mr.  Bruce,  as  grand,  principally 
from  the  wildness  and  desolation  of  the 
scene ;  but  the  highest  of  them  does  not 
exceed  40  feet -in  height— The  primary 
regions  of  Europe  alwund  in  ■  cataracts. 
The  torrents  are  seldom  of  great  size,  but 
the  rocky  beds  oyer  which  they  roar  and 
dash  in  foam  and  spray,  the  dark  slens 
into  which  they  rush,  and  the  wildness 
of  the  whole  scenery,  often  produce  awful 
emotions. — ^The  most  remarkable  cataract 
in  Scotland  is  the  I)jer9. — ^The  river  Go- 
tha  has  a  fall  of  celebrity  at  JVoUutttOj  in 
Sweden.  It  descends  100  feet — One  of 
the  most  considerable  falls  in  Europe  has 
latelv  been  discovered  in  the  river  Jjottin^ 
in  Swedish  Lapland.  It  is  described  as 
half  a  mile  in  width  and  400  feet  in 
.  height — Another,  of  immense  size,  has 
been  discovered  b^  Mr.  Esmark,  in  the 
.river  Maamdwuy  m  Norway,  consisting 
of  three  senarate  falls,  the  whole  height 
being  800  feet— The  Alpine  highlaiKli» 
in  £urope,ahoundinbeautifu]  fells.   Tho 
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cataract  near  Schcffhausen  is  400  feet 
broad  and  70  high. — ^Tfae  river  Orco^  de- 
scending fh)m  mount  Rosa  into  Italy, 
fbmns  a  cascade,  the  height  of  which  is 
estimated  at  ^00  feet-^he  fall  of  the 
EvaiMonj  flowing  from  the  same  moun- 
tain, is  stated  to  be  1200  feet  high.— At 
StaiMachj  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in 
Switzerland,  a  small  stream  descends  a 
height  of  1400  feet— In  Italy,  the  falls  of 
TenU  and  7\voK  are  beautiful,  and  were 
celebrated  even  among  the  ancients. — 
At  Temi,  about  45  mjlcs  north  of  Rome, 
the  Evdino  plunges  over  a  precipice  of 
marble  rocks,  300  feet  high.  The  waters 
contain  lime,  which  produces  many  petri- 
factions.— At  Tivoli,  18  miles  north-east 
of  Rome,  are  the  falls  of  the  •^nio  or  Tev- 
erinOf  a  branch  of  the  Tiber.  It  fklls 
nearly  100  feet  deep.  (See  Woodbridge's 
Su^em  qf  Universal  Geographyj  Hartford, 

Catarrh  (from  Mrvpfww,  I  flow  down); 
an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from 
the  membranes  of  the  nose,  fiiuces  and 
bronchia,  accompanied  with  fever,  and 
attended  with  sneezing,  cough,  thirst,  las- 
situde, and  want  of  appetite.  There  are 
two  species  of  catarrh,  viz :  ccUarrkua  hfri- 
gore,  which  is  very  common,  and  is  called 
a  eM  tn  the  head ;  and  eaiarrhus  a  conia- 
gio,  the  influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh, 
which  sometimes  attacks  a  whole  city. 
Catarrh  is  also  symptomatic  of  several 
other  diseases.  It  is  seldom  fatal,  except 
in  scrofulous  habits,  by  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  phthisis;  or  where  it  is  aggra- 
vated, by  improper  treatment,  or  repeated 
exposure  to  cold,  into  some  degree  of 
peripneumony ;  when  there  is  hazard  of 
the  patient,  particularly  if  advanced  in 
life,  bein^  sunooated  by  the  copious  eflu- 
sion  of  viscid  matter  into  the  air-passages. 
The  epidemic  is  generally,  but  not  invari- 
ably, more  severe  than  the  common  form 
of  the  disease.  The  latter  is  usually  lefl 
to  subside  spontaneously,  which  will 
commonly  happen  ifi  a  few  days,  by  ob- 
serving the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  If 
there  should  be  fixed  ftain  of  the  chest, 
with  any  hardness  of  the  pulse,  a  little 
blood  may  be  taken  firom  the  arm,  or 
topically,  followed  by  a  blister ;  the  bow- 
els must  be  kept  regular,  and  diaphoretics 
employed,  with  demulcents  and  mild  opi- 
ates, to  quiet  the  cough.  When  the  dis- 
ease hangs  about  the  patient  in  a  chronic 
form,  gentle  tonics  and  expectorants  are 
required,  as  mvirh,  squill,  &c.  In  the 
epidemic  catarrn,  more  active  evacuations 
are  often  reauired,  the  lungs  being  more 
Boriouflly  aftected ;    but,   though   theae 


should  be  promptly  employed,  they  must 
not  be  carried  too  far,  the  disease  being 
apt  to  assume  the  typhoid  character  in  its 
progress ;  and,  as  the  chief  danger  appears 
to  bB  that  suffocation  may  happen  from  the 
cause  above-mentioned,  it  is  especially 
impp  tant  to  promote  expectoration,  fiist 
by  antimonials,  afterwards  by  squill,  the 
inhalation  of  steam,  &.c^  not  neglecting 
to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  as 
the  disease  advances. 

Catechesis  ;  the  science  which  teach- 
es the  proper  method  of  inscructii]^  be- 
ginners in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  - 
reli^on  by  question  and  answer,  which 
i$  caWed  the  caiecheHcal  mdhotL  (See 
Method,)  Hence  catechxat  and  caUchxae, 
The  art  of  the  catechist  consists  in  heine 
able  to  elicit  and  develope  the  ideas  of 
the  youthful  minds  of  learners.  This 
part  of  religious  science  was  first  culti- 
vated in  modem  times,  and  RoeenmuUer, 
Dinter,  Schmid,  Wolreth,  Doltz,  Gr&ffe, 
Daub,  Winter,  Heinrich  MiiUer,  and 
others  have  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writings  upon  it. 

Catechetical  Schools  ;  mstitutions 
for  the  elementary  education  of  Christian 
teachers,  of  which  there  were  many  in 
the  Eastern  church  from  the  2d  to  the  5th 
century.  They  were  different  from  catc- 
chumenical  schools,  which  were  attached 
to  almost  everv  church,  and  which  were 
intended  only  for  the  popular  instnictioa 
of  proselytes,  and  of  the  children  of  Chris- 
tians; whereas  the  catechetical  schools 
were  intended  to  communicate  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  Christianity.  The 
first  and  most  renowned  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  for 
the  Egyptian  church  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  model  of  the  famous  schools  of  Gre- 
cian learning  in  that  place.  (See  ^Mexan- 
drian  School.)  Teachers  like  Pantaenus, 
Clement  and  Origen  gave  them  splendor 
and  secured  their  permanence.  They 
combined  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  ora- 
tory, in  classical  Grecian  literature,  and 
the  Eclectic  philosophy,  with  the  principal 
branches  of^  theoloncal  study,  exegesis, 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  church ;  distinguished  the 
popular  religious  belief  from  the  Gnosis, 
or  the  thorough  knowledge  of  religion ; 
established  Christian  the<Nogy  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  finally  attacked  the  dreams  of 
the  Chiliasts  (believers  in  a  millennium) ; 
but,  by  blending  Greek  speculations  and 
Gnostic  phantasies  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  chufch,  by  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
seoiet  sense  in  the  Scriptures,  different 
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fiom  the  Uteral,  contributed  to  the  oor- 
ruption  of  Christianity.  The  distraction 
of  the  Alexandrian  church  by  the  Arian 
controversies  proved  the  destruction  of 
the  catechetical  schools  in  that  place, 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
The  catechetical  school  at  Antioch  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, like  the  Alexandrian,  but  only  to 
have  been  formed  around  distinguished 
teachers,  when  there  happened  to  be  any 
in  the  place.  There  were  some  distin- 
guishea  teachers  in  Antioch,  about  the 
year  220.  We  hi^ve  no  certain  informa- 
tion, however,  of  the  theological  teachers 
in  that  place,  such  as  Lucian,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century. 
These  teachers  were  distineuisbed  from 
the  Alexandrian  by  more  sober  views  of 
Christianity,  by  confining  themselves  to 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  by 
a  cautious  use  of  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  a  bolder  discussion  of 
doctrines.  The  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controverraes,  in  the  5th  century,  drew 
after  them  the  ruin  of  the  schools  at  An- 
tioch. Of  a  similtu*  character  were  the 
catechetical  school  instituted  at  Edessa, 
in  the  3d  century,  and  destroyed  in  489, 
and  the  school  afterwards  established  at 
Nisibis,  by  the  Nestorians,  in  its  stead ; 
both  of  which  were  in  Mesopotamia.  To 
these  catechetical  schools  succeeded,  at  a 
later  date,  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
schools,  especially  among  the  Western 
Christians,  who,  as  late  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury, made  use  of  the  heathen  schools, 
and  had  never  established  catechetical 
schools  even  at  Rome.    (See  Schocla.) 

Catechism;^  a  book  which  contains 
the  principles  and  first  instructions  to  be 
communicated  in  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  religion.  .  In  modem 
times,  the  word  has  b^n  applied  more 
freely  than  formerly.  Thus  we  see  cate- 
chisms of  chemistry,  history,  and,  in 
France,  caUcMam  dta  gena  dt  hon  sens  (a 
satire),  caUchum  du  ban  ton^  &c  The 
word  is  derived  fi^m  the  Greek  Kantxita, 
I  sound,  i.  e.,  into  the  ears  of  the  person 
to  be  instructed.  The  word,  however,  is 
chiefly  used  to  denote  the  books  that 
contain  the  religious  instruction  which 
any  sect  deems  most  important  to  be 
taught  to  the  children  and  the  people,  in 
a  popular  and  easy  form,  generally  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer.  In  the 
Catholic  church,  each  bishop  has  the 
right  to  make  a  catechism  for  nis  diocese. 
But,  in  modem  times,  their  catechisms  are 
generally  a  pretty  close  copy  of  the  one 


drawn  up  by  the  council  of  Trent,  of 
which  an  Eoglish  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  London  ^1687),  **perm%ssu  avpe- 
riorum,**  under  the  patronage  of  James  il. 
Among  Protestants,  the  catechism  of  Lu- 
ther acquired  great  celebrity,  and  still 
continues  to  be  used  by  many  cleigymen 
in  Grermany,  where  regular  instmction 
in  religion,  during  a  certain  period  pre- 
scribed by  law,  must  precede  the  con- 
firmation, which  takes  place  between  the 
13th  year  of  age  and  the  17th.  Clergymen, 
however,  in  some  parts  of  that  country, 
have  been  allowea  to  publish  and  use 
their  own  catechisrns ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  litUe  interest,  to  observe  how  the 
many  different  philosophical  schools  of 
Germany  have  influenced  the  tone  of  the 
catechisms  by  their  various  ^sterns  of 
morals,  &c.  Some,  which  we  have  seen, 
were  books  of  300  pages,  and  rather  phil- 
osophical systems,  supported  by  numer- 
ous quotations  firom  the  Bible,  than  sim- 
ple catechisms.  Such  catechisms,  how- 
ever, are  going  out  of  use.  The  catechet- 
ical mode  of  giving  instmctions  in  Chris- 
tianity had  much  declined  previous  to 
the  reformation,  when  it  was  revived,  and 
numerous  catechisms  sprung  up.  The 
proper  preparation  of  such  manuals,  the 
communication  of  reli^ous  and  moral 
instruction  in  a  short  compass  and  a  sim- 
ple form,  is  a  thing  of  no  small  difficulty, 
in  England,  soon  after  the  reformed  reli- 
gion was  established  there,  a  short  cate- 
chism was  introduced,  consisting  of  the 
creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  deca- 
logue, to  which  a  few  cautious,  explana- 
tory passages  were  added,  about  1549,  it 
is  supposed  by  archbishop  Cranmer.  ^  A 
Shorte  Catechisme  or  Flayne  Instmction, 
conteynynge  the  Summe  of  Christian 
Leaminge,  sett  fourth  by  the  Kind's 
Maiesties  Authoritie  for  aU  Scholemais- 
ters  to  teach,"  was  the  work  which  closed 
the  labors  of  the  reformers  in  the  reiffn 
of  Edward  VI,  whose  name  it  commonly 
bears.  It  was  printed  both  in  Latin  and 
in  English,  in  1553,  and  may  fUriv  be 
considered  as  containing  the  sense  of  the 
church  of  England  then  established.  The 
catechism  of  the  English  church,  now  in 
use,  is  drawn  up,  afler  the  primitive  man- 
ner, hj  way  of  question  mid  answer.  The 
questions  and  answers  relative  to  the  sac- 
raments were  subjoined  to  it,  at  the  revis- 
ion of  the  liturgy,  in  the  first  year  of 
James  I.  As  now  extant,  it  consists  of 
five  parts,  viz.:— 1.  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  covenant ;  2.  the  articles  of  be- 
hef ;  3.  the  commandments ;  4  the  duty 
and  efficacy  of  prayer ;  and,  5.  the  naturo 
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and  end  of  the  holy  ncmmeiits^ — Calvin 
wrote  a  catechism,  aa  Luther  did;  but 
that  of  the  former  haa  not  enioyed  so 
much  popularity,  nor  been  tmnsiated  into 
ao  many  lanffuagea,  aa  that  of  the  latter. — 
In  France,  the  catechismB  of  later  times 
exhibit  plajn  marka  of  political  influence. 
The  catechism  of  Napoleon,  in  its  tench 
chapter,  explicitly  states  in  what  light  he 
and  his  family  were  to  be  regarded.  This 
celebrated  chapter  has  generally  baen 
thought  scandaloua,  though  it  was  approv* 
ed,  Aer  a  fashion,  by  the  papal  nuncio. 
Most  of  the  catechisms  nuhbshed  since 
1814  are  equally  scandalous,  because 
they  contain  illegal,  nay,  anti-constitu- 
tionaL  precepts.  When  the  complaints 
on  this  score  becanoe  too  load  to  be  dis- 
regarded, the  pitiflil  excuse  was  made, 
that  the  offensive  turn  of  the  paflsages 
^as  owing  to  erron  of  the  preas. 

Catechu  (terra  jii^pmdea);  an  extHact 
prepared  fiiom  the  wood  and  the  green 
miit  of  the  mimoM  eateckd  (Lin.)  and  of 
several  6ther  trees  of  the  same  fkmil^, 
which  grow  in  the  £a8(  Indies,  princi- 
pally in  Bengal;  There  a^  three  sorts 
of  catechus.  The  fii«,  Bmbmf  cdtechv^ 
IS  m  Muare  pieces,  of  a  reddnh-bnown 
tolor,  friable,  of  a  unSfom)  texture,  fracture 
uneven,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.39. 
The  second,  Bengal  tateeka^  is  in  round 
pieces,  of  the  weigfhc  6f  tfai^  or  four 
ounces,  of  a  deep  chocolate  color  inter- 
nally, and  reaembling  iron  rust  externally, 
more  firiable,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  ISS, 
The  third  kind,  caiethu  in  masstSy  is  in 
irregular  pieces  of  two  or  three  ounces^ 
of  a  radish-brown  color,  shining,  bomo- 
geneous,  and  wrapped  up  in  large-nerved 
feaves.  These  three  kinds  Of  catechu  are 
inodorous,  of  an  astringent  taste  at  first, 
bat,  soon  after,  sweet  and  agreeable ;  at 
least,  this  is  the  case  with  me  first  and 
bfit  soil  Catechu  is  one  of  the  best  a»- 
tringents  to  be  found  in  the  maUria  med- 
ico, btA  likewise  one  of  the  most  in  use. 

CATtcHtTMEirs  is  a  name  which  was 
a]f>plied  to  Aoee  converted  Jews  and  hea- 
thens, in  the  first  ages  of  th^  church,  who 
were  to  receive  baptism,  had  a  particular 
place  in  the  church,  but  wer6  not  permit- 
ted to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament.  Afterwards,  it  was  appfied 
to  tho^  young  Christians,  who,  ^r  the 
fbst  tiine,  wished  to  partake  of  this  oitfi- 
hatfce,  and,  for  this  purpose,  went  throagh 
a  preparatory  course  or  instruction. 

Category,  in  logic ;  an  assemblage  of 
all  the  beings  contained  under  any  genus 
or  kind,  fanged  in  order.  .  The  school 
pbikMophets  diatribote  all  b^ngs,  all  Ae 


objects  of  our  thoughts  ot  idettB,  into  cer- 
tain genera  or  classes,  which  claases  the 
Greeks  call  cdegoiies^  and  the  Latins, 
predicaments,  and  which  Mr.  Harris  has 
styled  pkUosotfkical  arrangemenie.  The 
ancientt,  following  Aristotle,  generally 
niak«  10  categories.  Under  the  first  all 
aubstances  are  comprised,  and  all  acci- 
dents or  attributes  under  tbe^  9  bst,  viz., 
oiumfthf,  quality  f  rdoHon,  acficm,  poMnoHf 
time^  place,  aUiudion  and  JuAit,  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  is  arbitrary,  and  now 
ahnost  excluded.  Accordingly,  some  phi- 
loeopbera  think  that  all  nature  may  be 
better  considered  under  these  seven  divis- 
ions— spirit,  nuttter,  quantittf,  svhsUmet, 
J^ptre,  moti&n  and  rest.  Others  make  but 
two  categories,  euBstanee  and  ottrAtife, 
or  suhjed  and  aeddtnt;  or  three,  acci- 
dent being  divided  into  the  hAereni  and 
circumstMiaL  The  arrangement  of  the 
10  categories  was  borrowed  fiiom  the 
Pythagorean  school.  It  is  iaid  to  have 
been  invented  by  Anshytas  of  TarentonL 
From  him  it  passed  to  Plato  (who, 
however,  admitted  only  five  cate^ries — 
gubstanee,  identify,  S:i^erntf,  mofeOM  and 
rest),  and  from  PiatO'  to'  .Aristotle.  The 
Stoica  held  fatjersubjects,  gwditief,  «l- 
depeftieni  e&em/Mance^,  fdative  cvwm- 
stancis.    (For  the  categories  cf  Kaoot,  see 

Catel,  Charles  Simon,  composer  of 
music,  bom  about  1773,  apdpilof  Goaaec, 
professor  of  harmony  at  the  conservatory 
(q.  V.)  in  Paris,  has  published  many  mu- 
sical works,  of  which  nono  has  obtam- 
ed  so  much  fiime  as  hirt  fMU  if  Anao- 
ftte  (1802),  which  the  c6n8erv«Cory  has 
chosen  as  h  text-book  for  instruencm  in 
composition.  A mong  the  woib  of  Cald, 
besides  a  greaf  ttumber  of  compodticms  ibr 
vrind  Instrumenoft,  partScnlayly  ibi^  military 
ihusic,  are  the  operas  Stwuramis,  Les  Ba- 
yadhes,  VJhjh^rge  de  Bii^gnirtSj  and  Let 
Artistes  par  OccaturtL 
Caterpillar.  (See  PapUi6,) 
Catout.  Tbe  strmgs  of  certain  rauaied 
inatruments,  the  cords  cf  clock-weigfati^ 
and  those  of  some  other  machines  and 
implements,  are  made  of  a  dense,  atrong 
arumal  subaiancef  denomhiated  cal^guL  It 
is  made  fit)m  the  intestinea  of  djfierent 
(^adrupeds,  particularly  those  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  manufiicture  di  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Italy  and  France.  The  tex- 
ture from  which  it  is  madie  is  that  wtich 
anatomists  caH  the  nuacular  coat,  Whieli 
is  carefully  separated  firom  the  perinmeal 
and  mucoos  membrane  Afler  a  ie<fiouft 
and  troublesome  proipeBe  of  steefriKi^, 
scoiiring,  fefmenthig,  hiflatbg^,  Ac,,  ttm 
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mateiial  is  twisted,  rubbed  with  hone- 
hair  cords,  fumigated  with  burning  sul- 
phur, to  improve  its  color,  and  dried. 
Cords  of  different  size,  and  strength,  and 
delicacy,  are  obtained  from  different  do- 
mestic animals.  The  intestine  is  some- 
times cut  into  uniform  strips,  with  an 
instrument  made  for  the  purpose.  To 
prevent  offensive  effluvia  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  to  get  rid  of  the  oily,  matter,  the 
French  make  use  of  an  alkaline  liquid, 
called  eau  de  JcmtUt,  Catgut  for  stringed 
instruments,  as  violins  and  harps,  is  made 
principally  in  Rome  and  Naples.  For  the 
smallest  violin  strinss,  3  thicknesses  are 
used ;  for  the  largest,  7 ;  and,  for  the  laraest 
bass-viol  strings,  120.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  whence  the  best  strings,  com- 
monly called  Roman^  are  obtained,  there 
are  large  qnanu&ctories  of  this  article. 

Cathari  ;  a  denomination  which  was 
applied,  from  the  middle  of  the  11th  to 
the  13th  century,  to  several  parties  and 
sects,  that  appeared  first  in  Lombardy, 
and  aflerwaras  in  other  countries  of  the 
West,  and  which  were  violently  persecut- 
ed, on  account  of  their  Manicbean  tenets 
and  usages.  As  they  originated  in  Bulga- 
ria, they  were  sometimes  termed  Bulga- 
rianSf  whence  arose  the  French  term  of 
abuse,  Botigres.  Sometimes,  in  token  of 
their  contemptibleness,  as  men  of  the 
lowest  class,  they  were  called  PatartneSy 
or  Patarinest  mm  Pataria,  a  region  of 
bad  reputation  near  Milan;  sometimes 
Publicans,  or  PopeliUs,  and,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Pipfdes,  But  the  most  general 
name,  by  which  they  were  denoted,  in  the 
middle  ages,,  was  Cathari  (either  fit>m 
4-aOapoi,  the  pure,  which  they  claimed  to 
be,  or  from  the  national  appellation  Cha- 
zarSf  because  they  were  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Chazary,  the  present  Crimea; 
whence  ketzer,  the  Overman  word  for  her- 
etics). The  religious  views  and  practice 
of  tne  sects  comprehended  under  this 
name  differed  much,  according  to  the  age 
and  country  in  which  they  appeared,  and 
according  to  the  spirit  of  tbeir  leaders ; 
but  they  all  agreed  in  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  Catholicism,  and  in  the  following 
points  of  doctrine  and  religious  life : — In 
common  with  the  old  Manicbeans,  but 
without  esteeming  Manes  a  prophet,  they 
entertained  an  aversion  to  the  mixture  of 
Judaism  in  Christianity,  professed  the 
dualism  couched  in  scriptural  language, 
w^hich  places  the  devil  nearly  on  a  level 
with  God,  and  entertained  the  conceit  of 
a  hi^h  moral  perfection.  The  influence 
of  Arian  and  Phtonic  notions  was  con- 
spicuous in  tbeir  explanations  of  the  doc- 


trine of  the  Trinity,  which  defined  the 
Father  to  be  the  unity  of  the  dlvme  will, 
the  Son,  or  Logos,  to  be  his  first  thought, 
and  the  Spirit  to  be  their  common  opera- 
tion. In  every  cood  man  they  saw  a 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  in  their  congrega- 
tions, separated  the  elect  from  the  novices. 
The  merit  of  the  Redeemer  thev  believed 
to  consist  more  in  his  example  than  in 
his  expiatory  death,  and  built  their  hopes 
of  happiness,  for  the  consummation  of 
which  a  resurrection  of  the  body  did  not 
appear  to  them  requisite,  on  their  ovm 
virtue.  They  regarded  the  exaltation  of 
the  soul  over  the  mortal  nature,  so  as  to 
become  wholly  absorbed  in  mystical  con- 
templation, as  the  highest  stage  in  the 
religious  tife  of  man.  They  despised  the 
mass,  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  similar 
ceremonies,  as  mere  vanity.  The  adora- 
tion of  the  cross,  of  saints  and  relics,  to- 
gether with  all  arbitrary  penances  and 
good  works,  so  called,  they  deemed  idle 
superstition.  The  daily  blessinff  of  theu: 
meats  and  drinks  they  esteemed  equiva- 
lent to  the  celebration  of  the  eucbarist 
The,  imposition  of  the  hands  of  spotless 
teachers  served  for  die  communication  of 
the  spirit,  for  baptism,  and  as  a  pledge  of 
the  K>rgiveness  of  sins.  Deep  devotion 
of  the  heart  in  prayer,  and  a  liie  of  purity, 
connected  with  abstinence  firom  sexual 
pleasure,  and  from  the  use  of  stimulating 


food,  were  their  exercises  of  piety.  The 
tenets  of  popery,  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment of  tne  Catholic  priesthood,  as  it 


then  existed,  they  looked  upon  as  un- 
christian and  pernicious.  Tney  insisted 
on  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  sim- 
plicity, and  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
they  read,  indeed,  with  assiduity,  but  fre- 
quently misunderstood.  In  an  age  when 
the  heartless  subtilties  of  dialectics,  the 
mechanical  administration  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  the  scandalous  morals  of  the  cler- 
gy, widened  more  and  more  the  breach  be- 
tween religion  and  the  established  church, 
such  doctrines  and  maxims  necessarily 
met  with  approbation,  on  account  of  their 
opposition  to  the  prevalent  practices.  The 
piety  and  morality  at  which  most  of  the 
separatists  diligently  umed,  the  charm  of 
their  secret  connexion,  and  the  high  intel- 
ligence of  things  sacred  to  which  they 
nuide  claim,  the  warmth  of  their  mjrsti- 
cism,  and  the  moving  power  of  their  sim- 
ple worship,  procured  them  many  adhe- 
rents, and  those  not  fi-om-  the  common 
people  merely.  They  were  joined  by  the 
discontented  of  all  classes,  even  by  the 
clergy  and  nobles;  whence  they  wera 
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called,  in  France,  hunt  Jbmmet,  good,  i.  e^ 
noble,  people ;  and,  in  the  rude  state  of  the 
exi8tiD|f  political  constitutional  amid  the 
conflmion  of  civil  wars  and  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  their  congregations,  with  Tittle 
nnitual  connexion,  and  not  menacing  the 
state  with  danger,  were  able  to  pursue  with 
impunity,  for  years,  their  quiet  coune. 
But  tbc^  sects  were  not  free  from  cor- 
ruptions. The  nocturnal  assemblies,  the 
community  of  goods,  the  homeless,  roving 
life  (on  account  of  Which  several  of  them 
were  called  Pauageri,  Paasagim),  and  the 
contempt  of  the  marriage  state,  which 
originated  in  ascetic  views,  ^ve  rise,  in 
many  cases,  since  tliey  permitted  the  two 
sexes  to  live  together,  to  gross  immorali- 
ties; and  the  mystery,  in  which  they  en-* 
veloped  their  religious  exercises,  some- 
times served  to  conceal  the  errors  of  an 
unbridled  fanaticism.  But,  when  the  old 
denominations  became  disgraced  by  such 
errora,  new  leaders,  and  reforms  in  doc- 
trine and  life,  save  rise  to  new  sects,  and 
imparted  a  fresh  impulse  to  tiie  once  ex- 
cited spirit  of  separatism.  From  thia 
originated  the  excitements  occasioned 
among  the  people  of  France,  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  by  Peter  Bruys,  and  Henry  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  in  the  Idth  century, 
which  introduced  the  names  Petrobru- 
fum«,  Henricians  and  AmoUiita.  (See 
AniiM  of  BrtBcioL)  The  eccle^astical 
authority  now  became  zealous  in  search- 
ing out  and  punishing  heretics;  so  that 
these  new,  but  unconnected,  classes  of 
Cathari  soon  became  extincL  The  older 
Cathari,  Publicans,  Patarenes,  &c^  had 
the  prudence,  wherever  they  were  settled, 
to  adhere  publicly  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  to  hold  their  private  meetings  in  the 
night.  They  even  allowed  the  persecuted 
members  to  have  recourse,  before  the 
spiritual  courts,  to  an  apparent  recanta- 
tion ;  but,  the  attention  of  these  authorities 
being  once  excited,  and  the  popes  carry- 
ing on  the  persecution  of  the  heretics  by 
their  own  legates,  and  establishing  the 
horrible  inouisition  in  the  13th  century, 
the  most  blameless  life,  and  the  utmost 
secrecy  in  the  performance  of  reli^ons 
exercises,  no  longer  afforded  security  to 
these  heterodox  believers.  The  fiUe  of 
the  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  who  were  mainly 
Cathari,  finallpr  produced  the  overthrow 
of  all  this  family  of  sects  in  the  13th  cen- 
tuiy.  The  Waldenses  (q.  v.)  alone,  who 
were  unjustly  confbundc^  with  the  Ca- 
thari, escaped.  No  sects,  of  a  Idter  origin, 
have  borne  this  tfenenil  appellation. 

Catharine,  St.  ;  a  virgin  of  Alexan- 
dria, who,  according  to  Catholic  dradition. 


suffered  maityrdom  under  MMmin,ab(mt 
A.  D.  236.  She  is  represented  with  a 
piece  of  a  wheel ;  and  the  legend  of  her 
marriage  with  Christ  has  been  painted  bv 
several  of  the  first  masters.  Coir^eio^ 
GtifAarme,in  Dresden,  is  beautiful — ^There 
are  two  other  Sl  Catharines  mentioned— 
The  knights  of  St.  Catharine  on  mount 
Sinai  are  on  ancient  military  ord«r,  in- 
stituted for  the  protection  of  the  pilgnms 
who  came  to  visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, on  this  mountain.  In  Russia,  the 
order  of  St  Catharine  is  a  distinction  fbr 
ladies,  instituted  by  Catharine,  wife  of 
Peter  the  Great,  in  memory  of  his  signal 
escape  from  the  Turks  in  1711. 

Catharine  of*  France,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, youngest  child  of  Charies  VI  and 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1401, 
and,  in  1420,  was  married  to  Henry  V  of 
England,  who  was  then  declared  succes- 
sor to  the  crown  of  France.  To  this 
prince  she  bore  Henry  VI,  crowned  in 
his  cradle  king  of  both  countriesL  After 
the  death  of  Beniy,  Catharine  privately 
married  Owen  Theodore,  or  Tudor,  a 
Welsh  genUeinan  of  small  fortune,  but 
descended  from  the  ancient  ftitish 
princes.  Bv  this  marriage  she  had  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edmund,  earl 
of  Richmond,  by  a  marriage  vrith  Maiga- 
ret  Beaufort,  of  the  legitimated  branch  of 
Lancaster,  became  father  of  Henry  VII, 
and  founder  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 
Catharine  was  treated  with  some  rigor, 
on  the  discovery  of  her  second  mar- 
riiLse,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  fife,  in 

Catharine  of  Arraooit,  queen  of 
England,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arnu^on  and  Isabella  of  Castile, 
was  bom  in  1483.  In  1501,  she  was  naanied 
to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Heniy 
VII.  Her  husband  dying  about  five 
months  aAer,  the  king,  unwilling  to  return 
her  dowry,  caused  her  to  be  contracted  to 
bis  remaining  son  Henry,  and  a  dispensa- 
tion was  procured  from  the  pope  for  that 
purpose.  In  his  15th  year,  the  prince 
made  a  public  protest  against  the  mar- 
riage ;  but,  at  length,  yielding  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  council,  he  consented  to 
ratify  the  contract,  and,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  in  1509,  was  crowned  with 
her.  The  inequality  of  their  ages,  and  the 
capricious  disposition  of  Henry,  were  cir- 
cumstances veiy  adverse  to  the  durabili^ 
of  their  union,  and  it  seems  surprisioff 
that  Catharine  should  have  acquired  and 
retained  an  ascendency  over  the  afifections 
of  the  king  for  neariy  20  years.  The 
want  of  male  issue,  however^  proved  a 
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soaree  of  disquietude  to  him,  and  seraples, 
real  or  pretended,  at  length  arose  m  bis 
mind  conoerning  the  iegBAitj  of  their 
onion,  whieh  were  greatly  eniorced  by  a 
growing  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of 
uie  queen'a  maids  of  honor.  He  speedily 
made  application  to  Rome  for  a  divorce 
from  Catharine.  An  encouraging  ansvrer 
was  returned,  and  a  dispensation  pronmH 
ed,  it  bemg  the  interest  of  the  pope  to 
fiiror  the  English  king.  Orerawed,  how- 
ever, by  the  power  of  the  emperor  Charles 
.  V,  Catharine's  nephew,  the  conduct  of 
the  pontifi^  who  depended  upon  the  em- 

?irB,  became  embarrassed  and  heatatinff^ 
Satbarine,  meanwhile,  conducted  herself 
with  gentleness  and  firmness,  and  could 
not  in  any  way  be  induced  to  consent  to 
an  act,  which  would  render  her  daughter 
illegitimate,  and  stain  her  with  the  impu* 
tation  of  incest  Being  cited  befbre  the 
papal  legates,  caidrnals  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
P^g^^  in  19^1  sbe  declared  that  she 
woiDd  not  submit  her  cause  to  their  judg- 
ment, but  a]ipeided  to  the  court  of  Romej 
which  dechiration  was  declared  contu-» 
macious.  The  subterfuges  of  the  pope  at 
len^  induced  the  king  to  decide  the 
fiffiur  for  himself;  and  the  resentment  ex- 
pressed on  this  occasion,  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  provdced  him  to  throw  pff  his 
submission  to  it,  and  declare  himself  head 
of  the  English  church — a  resuh  of  royal 
caprice  more  curious  and  important  than 
most  in  history.  In  1533,  he  married 
Anne  Boleyn ;  upon  which  Catharine,  no 
longer  considered  queen  of  England,  re- 
tired to  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire.  Cran- 
mer,  now  raised  to  the  primacy,  pronounc- 
ed the  sentence  of  divorce,  notwithstand- 
ing which  Catharine  still  persisted  in 
maintaining  her  clain^  She  died  in  Jan- 
uaiy,  15-36.  Shortly  before  her  death, 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  lecom- 
mending  their  daughter  (after  wanls  queen 
Mary)  to  his  protection,  praying  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and  assuring  him  of 
her  forgiveness  and  unabated  afiection. 
The  pamos  of  this  epistle  is  said  to  have 
drawn  tears  fiwm  Henry,  who  was  never 
backward  in  acknowledging  the  virtues 
of  his  injured  ynS^,  who  certainly  acted 
with  eminent  dignity  and  .coBsisiency. 
Several  devotional  treatises  have  been 
attributed  to  Catharine,  which  belong  to 
queen  Catharine  Parr,  ' 

CATBAaizfs  DB  Mbqici  ;  wife  of  Henry 
f  1,  king  of  France ;  bom  at  Florence  in 
1519;  the  only  daughter  of  Lotenao  de 
Medici,  duke  of  Urbmo,  and  the  niece  of 
pope  Clement  TIL  Francis  I  consented 
cfaai  his  stoD  Henry  flhouhl  aaarry  her,  only 


because  he  did  not  believe  she  ever  Would 
ascend  the  thrane,  and  because  he  was  in 
great  want  of  money,  which  Lorenzo 
could  fmmh  him.  The  nmrriage  was 
celebrated  at  Marseilles  in  15d3.  Catha- 
rine was  equally  gifVed  with  beauty  and 
talents,  and  had  cultivated  her  taste  lor 
the  fine  arts  m  Florence ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  imlHbed  the  perverted  principles  of 
potitics  then  prevailng  in  Italy,  which 
justified  a  constant  resort  to  cabal,  in- 
trigues and  treachenr,  and  are  p«irtic- 
nlariy  unsuited  to  the  aovemment  of 
large  empires.  Catharine^  ambition  was 
unbounded.  She  sacrificed  France  and 
her  children  to  the  passion  for  ruling;  but 
she  never  aimed  steadily  at  one  great  end, 
and  had  no  profound  views  of  policy. 
The  situation  in  which  die  was  placed, 
on  her  arrival  at  the  French  comt,  save 
her  great  opportunity  to  perfect  herself  in 
the  art  of  dissimulation.  She  flattered 
alike  the  duchess  d'Etampes,  the  mistress 
of  the  kinff,  and  Diana  de  Poitiers,  the 
mistress  of  her  oivn  husband,  though  tisese 
twd  ladies  hated  each  other.  From  hor 
apparent  indifference,  she  miffht  have 
been  supposed  inclined  to  shun  the  tumult 
of  public  affairs;  but,  when  the  death  of 
Henry  II,  in  1559,  made  her  mistiess  of 
herself,  she  plunged  her  children  in  a 
whirl  of  pleasures,  partly  to  enervate  them 
by  dissipation,  partly  firom  a  natural  inch* 
nation  towards  prodigality;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  these  extravagances,  cruel  and 
bloody  measures  were  executed,  the  mem« 
ory  of  which  still  makes  men  shudder. 
Her  authority  v?a8  limited  under  ths 
reign  of  Francis  II,  her  eldest  son,  since 
this  prince,  by  his  marriage  with  the  un- 
fbrtunate  Maiy  Stuart,  was  entirely  devot- 
ed to  the  party  of  the  Guises.  Jealous 
of  a  pow^r  she  did  not  exercise,  Catharine 
then  decided  to  favor  the  Protestants.  If 
it  had  not  been  finr  her  patronag^  by 
which  the  aipbition  bf  the  chieft  of^  the 
Huguenots  was  stimulated,  the  confliotinff 
religious  opinions  in  France  never  would 
have  caused  such  lasting  civil  wars.  Cath- 
arine fblt  herself  embarrassed,  by  this  in- 
dulgence towards  the  innovators,  when 
ttie  death  of  Francis  H  placed  the  reins 
of  government,  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX,  in  her  hadds.  Wavering 
between  the  Guises  on  one  side,  who  had 

gut  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Catho- 
os,  and  Cond^  and  CoUgny  on  the  other^ 
who  had  become  very  poircnhl  by  the  aid 
•f  the  Protestants,  sh<$  was  constantly 
obliged  to  reeott  to  intrigues,  which  fei^ 
to  procure  her  as  much  power  as  sbs 
taigm  easily  have  gained  by  opesnets  of 
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eondact  Despised  by  afl  psitiea^  but 
consoled  if  she  could  deceive  them;  tsking 
anns  only  to  trest,  and  never  treating 
without  preparing  the  materials  for  a  new 
civU  war,  she  brought  Charles  IX^  when 
he  became  of  age,  into  a  situation  in 
which  he  must  either  make  the  royal  au- 
thority subordinate  to  a  povireiful  paity, 
or  cause  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  massa- 
cred, in  the  hope,  at  best  a  doubtful  one, 
of  subduing  faction.  The  massacre  of 
Sl  Bartholomew  (see  Bartholomew^  mas- 
Moert  of)  was  her  work.  She  induced 
the  king  to  practise  a  dissimulation  for&m 
to  his  character;  and,  as  often  as  he 
evinced  a  disposition  to  fiee  himself  from 
a  dependence  of  which  he  was  ashamed, 
she  knew  how  to  prevent  him,  by  the  fear 
and  jealousy  which  she  excited  in  him 
by  &voring  his  brother  Heniy .  After  the 
deadi  of  Charies  IX,  Catharine  became 
again  recent  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  re- 
turn of  Henry  III,  then  king  of  Poland. 
She  contributed  to  the  many  mirfortunes 
of  bis  reign,  by  the  measures  which  she 
had  adopted  previously  to  its  commence- 
ment, and  by  the  intrigues  in  which  she 
was  uninterruptedly  engaged.  At  her 
death,  in  1589,  France  was  in  a  state  of 
complete  dismemberment  The  religious 
contests  were,  in  reality,  very  indifferent 
to  her.  The  consequences  she  was  not 
able  to  conceive.  She  was  ready  to  risk 
life  for  the  gratification  of  her  ambition. 
She  was  equally  artful  in  uniting  her 
adherents,  aiid  m  promoting  dissension 
among  her  adversaries.  She  was  extrav- 
agant to  foUy,  and  was  unable  to  limit  her 
Expenses.  To  those  who  directed  her 
attention  to  the  prodigal  expenditure  of 
the  public  treasure,  she  used  to  say,  ^  One 
must  live."  Her  example  contributed 
grestly  to  promote  the  corruption  of  mor- 
als which  prevailed  in  her  time.  Her 
manners,  however,  were  elegaat,  and  she 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  sciences  and 
arts.  She  caused  valuable  manuscripts 
to  be  brought  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
the  Tuilenes  and  the  Hotel  de  Soissons 
to  be  built.  In  the  provinces,  also,  several 
castles  were  erected  by  her  order,  distin- 
guished for  the  beauty  of  their  architect- 
ure, in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  the 
art  were  still  unknown  in  France.  She 
had  two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Philip  n  of  Spain  in  1559,  and  Margaretta 
(q.  V.)  of  ValoiB,  married  to  Heniy  of  Na- 
varre, afterwards  Heniy  IV. 

Catharihb  of  Braoanza,  vrife  of 
Charles  II,  king  of  England,  and  dau^- 
ter  of  John  I V,  king  of  Portugal,  was 
bom  in  1638.     In  16^,  she   married 


Cbaiks  n,  In  whose  court  she  long  en- 
dured all  the  neglect  and  mortification 
his  dissolute  conduct  was  calculated  to 
inflict  upon  her.  This  endurance  was 
also  rendered  greater  by  her  proving  un- 
fiuitful ;  but  we  supported  herself  vrith 
great  eqoaniinity,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  received  much  attention  and  re- 
spect In  1693,she  retumed  to  Povtugsl, 
where,  in  1704,  she  was  made  regent  hj 
her  brother,  don  Pedro,  whose  increamg 
infirmities  rendered  retirement  necessary. 
In  this  situatiim,  Catharine  showed  con- 
fflderable  abilities,  carrying  <m  the  war 
against  Spain  with  great  firmness  and 
success.    She  died  in  1705^  aged  67. 

Cathakihx  I,  empress  of  Russia.  The 
eariy  history  of  this  remarkable  woman  is 
uncertain.  According  to  some  accounts, 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Catholic  peas- 
ant in  Lithuania,  by  name  Samudj  for  he 
had  (as  is  fineauently  the  case  there)  no 
&mi]y  name.  It  is  said  that  she  was  bora 
in  1^6,  named  Martha^  and  placed,  by 
her  poor  parents,  in  the  service  of  a  Lu- 
theran clergyman,  named  Daut,  at  Roop^ 
in  the  circle  of  Riga,  v^ere  she  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  refigpton. 
She  then  removed  to  Marienburg,  a  smaB 
village  in  the  circle  of  Wenden,  and  enter- 
ed the  service  of  a  cler]§Qrman  named  GUoi, 
who  caused  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  Lu- 
theran religion.  Here  she  was  married 
to  a  Swedu^. dragoon.  But,  a  few  days 
after,  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the  field, 
and  the  Russians,  within  a  short  period, 
took  Marienburg,  in  1703.  Martha  fell 
into  the  hands  of  general  Scheremetjeff, 
who  relinauished  l^r  to  prince  MenmkoflU 
While  in  his  possession,  she  was  seen  by 
Peter  the  Great,  who  made  her  his  itus- 
tresB.  She  became  a  proselyte  to  the 
Greek  church,  and  assumed  the  name  o€ 
Caiharine  JUxvewna.  In  1706  and  1709, 
^tvR  bore  the  emperor  the  princesses  Arma 
and  Elizabeth,  the  first  of  whom  became 
the  duchess  of  Holstein  by  marriage,  and 
mother  of  Peter  III.  The  second  became 
empress  of  Russia.  In  1713,  the  empe- 
ror publicly  acknowledged  her  his  wife. 
She  was  subsequently  proclaimed  empress, 
and  crowned  in  Moscow.  Besides  the 
daughters  above-named,  she  bore  the  em- 
peror five  more  children,  all  of  whom  died 
early.  The  princesses  Anna  and  flliza- 
beth  were  declared  legitimate.  By  her 
kindness,  by  her  perseverance,  and,  above 
aU,  by  her  mteltigence,  she  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  heart  of  the  emperor.  When 
Peter,  with  his  arm^,  seemed  irreparaUy 
lost  on  the  Pruth,  m  1711,  Catharine,  in 
connexion  with  Ostermann  and  Sch^- 
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rojQT,  eodeaTored  to  win  over  the  ^nd 
vizier ;  and,  having  succeeded,  by  bribing 
his  confidant  with  her  jewels,  she  dis- 
closed her  plan  to  die  emperor,  who  gave 
it  his  approbation,  and  was  soon  relieved. 
She  afterwards  received  many  proo6  of 
the  gratitude  of  her  h usband.  (Her  coro- 
nation, as  empress,  in  Moscow,  which 
some  place  in  1718,  took  place,  according, 
to  Weber  and  Bergholz,  m  1734.)  Peter 
even  deemed  her  worthy  df  being  his 
successor.  But,  in  the  latter  part  of  1724, 
she  fell  under  his  displeasure.  Her  cham- 
berlain Mons,  with  whom  Peter  had  found 
her  ate  h  tite^  was  beheaded,  on  pretence 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  enemies 
of  Russia ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  view 
the  head  of  Mons  nailed  to  a  gibbet. 
This,  however,  is  only  an  anecdote,  and 
the  afiair  of  Mons  remains  a  mystery. 
Menzikoff,  who  had  always  manifested' 
much  attachment  to  her,  had  now  been' 
in  disg^ce  for  some  time,  and  Peter  had 
very  fi^quent  attacks  of  bodilr  pain, 
which  were  interrupted  by  dreadful  ex- 
plosions of  rage.  These  circumstances; 
made  Catharine's  situation  critical^  aild 
her  anticipations  of  the  future  must  have 
been  the  more  melancholy,  as  the  empe- 
ror had  uttered  some  threats  of  a  change 
in  the  succession  to  her  disadviintage. 
To  prevent  such  an  event,  she  applied  to 
Menzikoff;  and,  by  the  pnidence  of  /a^ 
guschinski,  who  then  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  Peter,  and  whom  she  gained  over,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  With  the  em- 
peror. The  empress  and  the  favorite 
were  laborinff  to-  confirm  their  improving 
pro^ieots,  when  Peter  the  Great  died, 
Jan*  28, 1725.  Catharine,  Menzikoff  and 
Jaguschinski  considered  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  dea^  of  the  emperor  secret^ 
untfl,  bv  judicious  arrangements,  they  had 
secured  tne  succession  of  the  throne  to 
the  empress.  Theophanes,  archbishop  of 
Plescow,  swore  before  the  people  and 
troops,  that  Peter,  on  his  deatn-bed,  had 
declared  Catharine  alone  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  government  9he  was 
dien  proclaimed  empress  and  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
her  was  taken  anew.    At  first,  the  cabinet 

Sursued  the  plans  of  Peter,  and,  nnder 
[enzikoff*s  management,  the  administria- 
Uon  was  conducted  with  considerable 
ability.  But  the  pernicious  influence  of 
favontes  was  soon  felt,  and  great  errors 
crept  into  the  administration.  Catharine 
died  suddenly^  on  the  17th  of  May,  1727, 
in  the  42d  vear  of  her  age.  Her  death 
was  probably  hastened  by  e^ifcess  in  the 
use  of  Tokay  wine  and  ardent  spirits. 


Cathahine  It,  eriipress  of  Russia,  a 
woman  of  remaikable  ability,  was  bom 
at  Stettin,  April  25, 1729,  where  her  ftihei', 
Christian  Auffustus^  prin«e  of  Anhalt- 
Zerbst,  and  Prussian  field-mai^al,  was 
governor.  Her  name  was  originally  Sophia 
Au^ugta,  The  empress  Elizabeth,  at  the 
instigation  of  Frederic  II,  chose  her  for  the 
wife  of  Peter,  her  nephew,  whom  she  ap- 
pointed her  successor.  The  younff  prin- 
cess accompanied  her  mother  to  Russia, 
where  she  joined  the  Greek  chuirih, 
and  adopted  the  name  of  CaSutrine  JtUx- 
ittona,  given  to  her  by  the  empress.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated-  Sept  1, 1745.  It 
was  nbt  a  happy  one,  but  Cadiarine  found 
recreation  in  the  improvement  of  her 
mmd.  She  was  endowed  with  uncommon 
strength:  of  character;  but  the  ardor  of  her 
tjempeneunent,  and  the  Ul-treatment  of  her 
husband,  led  her  into  errors  which  had 
the  most  ininrioua-  influence  on  her  whole 
political  lire.  Amongst  the  firiends  of  her 
husband,  count  3olt£off  was  distinguish- 
ed for  talent  and  ^e  gnwesof  bis  pevsoiu 
He  attraclied'  the  attention  of  Caaiarine, 
and  an  tntimatie  connexion  between  them 
was  the  consequence.  Wh^i  Soltikofl^ 
who  was  employed  in  fbw^f^  embassies^ 
tfrew  indiflerent  Co  Catharine,  a  youn^ 
Foie,  Stanislaus  Augustus  Poniafowski, 
celebrated  both  for  his  good  and  ill  for- 
tune, gkiined  tftis  affections  of  the  grand 
princess.  Their  indmacy  was  knovra  to 
the  empress,  but  did  not  appear  todis- 

S lease  her ;  and  it  was  at  her  Kcommen- 
ation  that  Augustus  HI  appointed  Po- 
niatowski  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St  Petensbuiv:  This  conneidon  created 
alarm  at  Pans;  France,  a«  that  time  at 
war  with  England,  had  formed  a  secret 
treaty  with  Austria^  and  dmwn  Russia 
into  the  same.  Poniatowski  was  known 
to  be  a  warm  adherent  of  Enj^land,  and  it 
was  feared  Aat,  through  his  mfluenoe  on 
tbe  princefld,  he  might  prejudice  Elisabetii 
aeainst  France ;  aira  Loms'  XV  endeaTOp- 
ed  to  induce  the  king  of  Poland  to^i^catl 
hikh.  In  tbe  year  1761,  Elizabeth  died, 
and  Peter  IH  ascended  the  throne.  The 
emperor  now  became  still  more  ^enated 
from  hia  wiffe.  Peter  fived  in  the  gveaf- 
est  dissipation,  and  on  socb  intimate  terms 
with  a  lady  of  the  cour^  named  EUzabeth 
Wonmzoff,  that  it  was  g^neralfy  thought 
that  he  would  repudiate  Cathttine,  and 
marry  his  mistress.  The  empices^  there- 
fore, was  obliged  to  take  measures  Ibr 
her  personal  security.  At  the  same  times 
Peter  grew  continually  more  and  more 
unpopular  vrith  bis  sul^eete,  owing  to  bia 
bund  predilection  §oit  fhe  Prasnan  niiMi7 
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<Baci|rfiiie,  hkpolhicB,  and  the  ftidts  of  his 
ciiaiacter.  Tnis  led  to  a  conapiracy,  at 
the  bead  of  which  were  the  betman 
count  Raaumowaki,  count  Panin,  the  en- 
topriafaig  pnnoeas  Daachkofl^  and  a  young 
officer  of  the  guards,  Gregoiy  Orloft; 
who,  aince  PcMuatowaki'a  departure,  had 
taken  hia  place  in  Catharine's  affectiona. 
All  dioae  who  were  diasatisfied,  or  who 
ejqpected  to  gain  by  a  change,  joined 
this  conspiracy.  Panin  and  the  greater 
part  of  Uie  conspirators  were  actuated 
only  by  the  desire  to  place  the  minor 
prince,  Paul,  on  the  throne,  under  the 
guardianriiip  of  the  empreas,  and  a  coun- 
cii  of  the  empire.  But  this  plan  was 
changed  through  the  influence  of  the  Chr- 
loflk  The  guards  were  the  first  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  empress,  on  herpreaent- 
ing  herself  to  them  at  Petertiof^  on  the 
morning  of  July  9,  1768;  and  Alexei 
Orioff  prevailed  on  Teplow,  who  was 
afterwards  appointed  aenatw,  to  read,  at 
the  Kazan  chureb,  instead  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  ti[ie  conspirators  in  favor  of 
the  young  prince,  one  announcing  the  ele- 
vation of  Catharine  to  the  throne.  Peter 
died,  a  few  days  after,  in  prison.  The 
accusation  against  Catharine,  of  having 
connibuted  to  hasten  this  event,  is  with- 
out ft>undation.  The  youns,  ambitious 
princess,  neglected  by  her  huMiand,  whom 
she  did  not  reqiect,  remained  passive  on 
the  occasion,  yielded  to  circumstances, 
which  were,  it  is  true,  propitious  to  her, 
and  consoled  herself  ibr  an  event  which 
she  could  not  remedy.  Sbd  knew  how 
IP  gain  the  aflections  of  the  people  by 
flattering  their  vanity;  showed  great  re- 
spect for  their  religion ;  caused  herself  to 
he  crowned  at  Moscow  with  great  pomp ; 
devoted  herself  to  the  promotion  of  a(p- 
cuhure  and  commerce,  and  the  creation 
of  a  naval  ibree ;  improved  the  laws,  and 
showed  the  greatest  activity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ternal aflairs  of  Russia.  A  year  after  her 
ascension  to  the  throne,  she  forced  the 
Courlanden  to  displace  their  new  duke, 
Charlea  of  Saxony,  and  to  recall  Biren, 
who  w^  extremely  odious  to  the  nobles. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus  III,  kins  of 
Poland,  she  was  the  meana  of  Stanidaus 
Poniatowakfa  bein^^  crowned  at  Warsaw. 
But,  whilst  she  was  foreing  this  king  on 
the  PoleS)  the  number  of  the  malcontents 
in  her  own  empire  increased,  and  several 
attempts  against  her  life  were  made  at 
St  Petersbuig  and  Moscow.  The  yofing 
Ivan  (q.  v.)  was  the  penon  to  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  conspiratora  were  diraeted ; 
but  his  sudden  death,  at  the  fortress  of 


Schltoeibuig;  overthrew  the  i^ans  ofibe 
disafiected.  After  fliis,  the  court  of  tbr 
empreas  was  only  disturbed,  fix>m  time  to 
time,  by  intrigues,  in  which  flallantiy  and 

dtica  went  hand  in  han^  and  which 
no  other  object  than  to  replace  one 
ftvorite  by  anooier.  In  the  midst  of 
Pleasure  and  dissipation,  Catharine  did 
not  n^ect  the  improvement  of  the  law& 
Deputies  from  all  the  provinces  met  at 
Moscow.  The  empress  had  herself  pve- 
pared  instructions  for  their  conduct,  which 
were  read  at  the  fir«t  aession ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  so  many  difierent  nations 
to  understand  each  other,  or  to  be  subfect 
to  the  same  laws.  In  the  firat  seaaiaDs, 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants  was 
proposed.  This  alone  would  have  been 
aufficient  to  cauae  a  bloody  revolution. 
Catharine,  who  presided  at  the  debatea, 
and  received  fix>m  the  aasembly  the  title 
of  ffiottcr  of  the  eoutdry^  soon  dismiaaed 
the  discordant  legislators.  About  this 
time,  France  formed  a  party  in  Poland 
against  Russia;  but  these  attempts  only 
aerved  to  accelerate  Catharine's  jdans. 
The  war  to  which  the  Porte  was  instigated 
had  the  same  result  The  Turks  were 
beaten.  The  Russian  flag  waa  victoiiooa 
on  the  Greek  seas ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  the  plan  was  formed  of  reftcabhah- 
ing  the  rq>ublics  of  Sparta  and  Athena,  aa 
a  dieck  to  the  Ottoman  power.  The  ad- 
vancement of  Austrian  troopa  into  Poknd 
inspired  Catharine  with  the  desire  to 
aggrandize  herself  in  this  quarter.  She 
therefore  entered  into  an  a{;reement  for 
the  division  of  the  country  with  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  1772,  by  which 
the  governments  of  Polotzkand  Mohilow 
foil  to  her  share,  and  ahe  ensured  lo  her- 
self exclusive  influence  in  Poland,  by  un- 
dertaking to  guaranty  the  Poliah  conatitu- 
tion.  At  the  aame  time,  she  abandoned 
all  her  conqueats^  with  die  exception  of 
Azoph,  Taganrog  and  Kinbura,  m  the 
peace  with  the  Porte,  concluded  at  Kain- 
ardschi  in  1774,  but  secured  to  herself  the 
finee  navigation  of  the  Black  sea,  and  stip- 
ulated for  the  independence  of  the  Cri- 
mea. By  thia  apparent  independence,  the 
Crimea  became,  in  foct,  dependent  on 
Catharine.  This  peace  waa  as  opportune 
aa  it  was  advantageoua  to  Ruasia ;  for,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  vrar,  Moacow  and 
several  other  cities  were  desolated  by  the 
plague ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  an  ad- 
venturer, named  Pugatidtefff  aasiiming 
the  name  of  PeUr  III,  Dad  excited  a  revoh 
in  several  provincea  of  Eastern  Ruasia. 
At  this  time,  Potemkin  exercised  an  un- 
limited influence  on  the  empressu     In 
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1784,  Ii«  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
Crimea,  to  which  he  gaire  its  ancient 
name  of  Tbtim,  and  extended  the  con- 
fines of  Russia  to  the  Caucasus;  Catha- 
rine, upon  this,  traversed  tlie  provinces 
which  had  revolted  under  Pugatscheff, 
and  navigated  theWolga  and  Borysthe- 
nes,  taking  greater  interest  in  the  expedi- 
tion, as  it  was  connected  with  some  dan- 
ger. She  was  desirous,  likewise,  of  see- 
ing Tauris.  Potemkin  turned  this  jour- 
ney, which  took  place  in  1787,  into  a 
triumphal  march.  Throughout  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  1000  leagues^  nothing  but 
feasts  and  spectacles  of  various  kinds 
were  to  be  seen.  Palaces  were  raised  on 
tmrren  heaths,  to  be  inhabited  for  a  day. 
Villages  and  towns  were  built  in  the  wil- 
dernesses, where,  a  short  time  before,  the 
Tartars  had  fed  their  herds.  An  immense 
population  appeared  at  every  step— the 

Eicture  of  amuence  and  prosperity.  A 
undred  different  nations  paid  homage  to 
their  sovereign.  Catharine  saw,  at  a  dis- 
tance, towns  and  villages,  of  which  only 
the  outward  walls  existed.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  people^who 
were  conveyed  on  during  the  niffht,  to 
SEflfinrd  her  the  same  spectacle  the  follow- 
ing day.  Two  sovereigns  visited  her  on 
her  journey — the  king  of  Poland,  Stanis- 
laus Augustus,  and  itie  emperor  Joseph  IL 
The  latter  renewed  his  promise,  given  at 
St  Petersburg,  to  assist  her  in  her  projects 
against  the  Turks.  About  this  time,  Prus- 
sia and  Enjriand  combined  to  instigate  the 
Porte  and  Sweden  to  take  up  arms  aeainst 
Russia.  Tlie  Turks  were  no  more  fortu- 
nate this  time  than  before ;  and  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  driven  entirely  out  of 
Europe,  had  not  Catharine  been  restrain- 
ed by  the  interference  of  other  states. 
(See  Reiehenbach  OmgrtsSy  1790.)  Peace 
was  concluded  at  Jassy  in  1793.  Catha- 
rine kept  Oczakow,  and  all  the  country 
between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester.  Whilst 
Russia  was  occupied  with  the  Turks, 
Gustavus  III  had  commenced  hostilities, 
and,  at  one  time,  threatened  St.  Peters- 
burg. Afler  a  war  of  two  years,  peace 
was  concluded  at  Werela,  in  1790,  leaving 
the  possessions  of  both  countries  as  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  hos^ 
tilities.  Thus  all  the  ware  undertaken 
against  Russia  had  only  tended  to  aug- 
ment her  political  preponderance.  Cath- 
arine's innuence  on  Poland  was  equal  to 
absolute  dominion.  When  the  republic, 
in  1791,  wished  to  change  its  constitution, 
she  to<^  part  with  the  opponents  of  the 
plan,  gained  the  concurrence  of  Prussia, 
garrisoned  Poland  with  her  troops,  and 


concluded  a  new  treaty  of  parthibn  with 
the  cabinet  of  BerUn  in  1793.  (See  Po- 
land,) The  insurrection,  which  broke  out 
in  Poland  in  17D4,  could  not  save  this  un* 
happy  country,  which,  after  the  storminc 
of  Praga,  and  the  devastation  of  several  of 
its  provinces,  was,  at  last,  in  179^  entirely 
divided.  Courland,  too,  was  united  with 
the  Russian  empire.  A  pension  was  given 
to  the  last  duke  of  Couriand,  and  the  last 
king  of  Poland  spent  his  pension  at  St. 
Petereburg.  During  these  occurrences, 
Catharine  could  not  take  part  in  the  war 

Xinst  France.  She,  however,  broke  off 
connexion  with  the  French  republic, 
actively  assisted  the  emimnta,  and  enter- 
ed into  an  alliance  with  England  against 
France.  She  likewise  made  war  against 
Per»a,  and,  as  some  historians  assure  us, 
entertained  the  prcject  of  destroying  the 
power  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  when  a 
fit  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  her  life,  Nov. 
9,  1796.*--Catharine  II  has  been  eaually 
censured  and  praised.  With  all  tfaie 
weakness  of  her  sex,  and  with  a  love  of 
pleasure  carried  to  licentiousness,  she 
combined  the  firmness  and  talent  of  a 
poweiiiil  sovereign.  Two  passions  were 
predominant  wiUi  her  until  her  death, 
love  and  ambition.  She  was  never  with- 
out, her  fevorite,  who,  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  distinguished  him,  and  by  the 
valuable  presents  she  ffive  him,  was  pub- 
licly designated  as  such.  She  never,  how- 
ever, loat  sight  of  her  dignity.  She  was 
distinguished  for  activity,  working  with 
her  mmistere,  writing  a  philoeophioil  let- 
ter to  Voltaire,  and  signing  an  order  to 
attack  the  Turks^  or  to  occupy  Poland,  in 
the  same  breath.  She  &vored  distinguish- 
ed authors,  and  was  particularly  partial  to 
the  French.  At  Paris,  she  had  a  literaiy 
agent  (baron  Grimm).  She  several  times 
invited  Voltaire  to  her  court,  proposed  to 
D'Alembert  to  finish  the  Encyclopedia  at 
St  Petereburg,  and  to  undertake  the  edu- 
cation of  the  grand-duke.  Diderot  visited 
her  at  her  reouest,  and  she  often  allowed 
him  the  privilege  of  familiar  conversation 
with  her.  By  mese  means,  she  gained  the 
favor  of  the  literati  of  Europe,  who  called 
her  the  greatest  of  rulere ;  and,  in  fact, 
she  was  not  without  claims  to  this  title. 
She  protected  commerce,  improved  the 
laws,  dug  canals,  founded  towns,  hospi- 
tals and  collegea  Pallas  and  otfaere  trav- 
elled at  her  expense.  Shp  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
mto  the  administration  of  the  difi^rent  de- 
parCments  of  government;  but  she  be^an 
without  being  able.to  finish.  Civilizaiion 
advanced   but  sk>wly  in  Russia  under 
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iiar  n^gpLi  antf  her  anxiety  to  enlighten 
.ber  subjects  cease4  when  she  began  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  French  rev- 
olution had  been  brought  about  by  tiie 
progress  of  civilization.  Laws,  coloniee, 
schools,  manufactures,  hospitals,  canals, 
towns,  fortifications,  every  thing  was  com- 
menced, but  frecpiently  left  unfinished  for 
warn  of  meana  She  isnied  no  paper 
nioney.  Several  lettecs,  and  other  com- 
poeitions  by  her,  in  the  Fsench  and  Rus- 
sian languages,  have  been  published.  A 
statue  of  Catharine,  of  white  nuirble,  in  a 
sitting  poeture,  was  execnted  by  professor 
Gothe,  at  IBtoskholm,  in  1825.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Russian  court,  in  her  time,  are 
set  forth  in  the  diary  of  Krapomisky  (St. 
Petersburg,  18S6).  Krapomisky  was  her 
private  secretary  for  10  y^rs.  Among 
(jeveral  histories  of  her  life  are  Tooke^s 
life  of  CathaHne  II  (3  vols.),  and  Cas- 
tera's  HiMoirt  de  CoihiaiM  Ji(3  vols.). 

Catharine  Pabr,  sixth  and  last  wife 
of  Henry  VIII,  was  tiie  eldest  daughter 
of  sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  was, 
at  an  early  age,  distinguished  for  her 
learninff  and  good  sense. .  She  was  first 
married  to  Edward  Burghe,  and  secondly 
to  John  Neville,  lord  I^timer,  and,  after 
his  death,  attracted  the  ntujce  of  Henij 
VIII,  whose  queen  she  became  in  1543. 
Her  zealous  encouragement  of  the  reform- 
ed religion  excited  the  anger  and  jealousy 
of  Garoiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
clianoellor  Wriothe6ley,and  others  of  the 
Catholic  fiiction,  who  conspired  to  ruin  her 
with  the  king.  Taking  aavantage  of  one 
of  his  moments  of  irritation,  tliey  accused 
her  of  heresy  and  treason,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  sign  a  warrant  for  her 
committal  to  Uie  Tower.  This  being  ac- 
cidentally discovered  to  her,  she  repaired 
to  the  king,  who  purposely  turned  the 
conversation  to  religious  sdbjects,  and  be- 
gan to  sound  ber  opinions.  Aware  of  his 
purpose,  she  humbly  replied,  ''that  on 
sucn  topics  she  always,  as  became  her 
sex  and  station,  referred  herself  to  the 
Mdadom  of  his  nuyesty,  as  he,  under  God, 
was  her  only  supreme  head  and  governor 
here  on  earth.**  ••Not  so,  by  sL  Maiy, 
Kate,"  replied  Henry ;  "  you  are,  as  we 
take  it,  become  a  doctor,  to  instruct,  and 
not  tf>  be  instructed  by  us."  Catharine 
judiciously  replied,  that  she  only  objected 
in  order  to  bo  benefited  by  his  superior 
learning  and  Imowledge.  '^  Is  it  so,  sweet- 
heart ?'' said  the  king ;.  "  and  tended  your 
arguments  to  no  worse  end  ?  Then  are 
we  pecfect  friends  again."  After  the 
death  of  the  king,  she  espoused  the  lord 
admiral  air  Thomas*  Seymour,  undo  to 


£dwardyi4  but  this  conne^oa  proved 
unhappy )  and  involved  her  in  troubles 
and  dimculties.  She  died  in  child-bed  in 
1548,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 
4Bhe  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  refer- 
mation.  Anions  her  papers,  after  her 
death,  was. found  a  composition,  entitled 
Queen  Catlwrint.  Pasn^s  Lomefitofions  ^f 
a  Sinner,  hewaUwg  iht  Ignoranct  of  hit 
Uind  Life ;  a  contrite  meditation  on  the 
years-she  had  passed  in  Catholic  feats  and 
pilgiimqfes*  It  was  pubhsbed,  with  a 
preface,  by  the  |{reat  lord  Burleigh,  in 
1548.  In  her  iifetnne,  she  published  a  vol- 
ume of  Players  or  Meditations^  wherein 
the  Mind  is  stirred  patiently  to  sufier  all 
Afflictions  here,  and  to  set  at  nought  the 
vaine  Prosperitie  of  this  Worlde,  and  also 
to  long  for  the  everlasting  Fehcitee."  Ma- 
ny of  her  letters  have  also  been  printed. 

CATBAaiME  Pawjuowiia,  queon  of 
Wftrtemburg,  nand-pfincess  of  Russia; 
bom  May  21, 1/88;  youn^r  raster  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  widow  of  George, 
prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg,  whom  she 
married  in  1809,  and  tlius  got  rid  of  a 
proposal  of  marriage  made  mr  by  Napo- 
kon.  George  died  in  Russia,  December, 
1812.  Her  two  sons,  by  this  marriage, 
bom  in  1810  and  1812,  are  still  living. 
.She  was  distinguished  alike  fi>r  beauty, 
talents  and  resolution,  and  exhibited  the 
•tenderest  afifection  for  her  brother  Alex- 
ander. After  1812,  she  was  fi^uentlj 
his  companion  in  the  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  during  his 
residence  at  London  and  Vienna,  and 
evidently  had  an  important  infiuenoe  on 
several  of  his  measures.  It  is  said  that 
she  effected,  in  1814,  the  marriage  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  with  her  younger  sister. 
In  1813,  WiUiam,  crovm-prince  of  Wfirt- 
emburg,  in  Germany,  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  her,  and,  m  1814,  saw  her  a^n 
ill  Paris.  They  were  married  Jan.  24, 1816, 
at  Petersburg;  and,  after  the  death «of  his 
fatlier,  in  October,  1816,  he  ascended 
with  her  the .  tlirone  of  Wfirtemburg^ — 
She  was  a  generous  benefactor  to  her 
subjects  in  the  fiimine  of  1816.  She 
formed  the  female  associations  existing 
throughout  the  country,  and  established 
an  agricultural  society.  She  labored  to 
promote  the  education  of  her  people,  and 
founded  valuable  institutions  for  toe  poor 
j(particularly  a  school  ^r  educating  and 
employing  poor  childroo),  a  school  fi»r 
the  females  of  the  higher  clsfises,  and 
savings  baito  ^  the  lower  daises,  after 
th^  example  of  the  Enalish.  savinei  hankat 
Indeed,  she  interfered,  often  amitianly, 
UK  the  intaroal  economy,  of  the  state,  and 
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ebimOj  imitaled  tbe  inatkutioBS  of  ]^u^ 
land.  For  the  fine  arts  she  had  but  fitue 
taste.  She  died  Jan.  9, 1819,  leaving  two 
daughters. 

Cat-Uakpu«g8  ;  small  ropes  in  a  ship, 
running  in  little  blocks,  from  one  side  of 
the  shrouds  to  the  other,  near  the  deck. 
Their  use  is  to  force  the  main  shrouds 
tight,  fi>r  the  ease  and  safety  of  the  masts 
imen  the  ship  rolls. 

Cathedral  ;  the  Episcojial  church  of 
a  diocese.  The  word  is  derived  firom  the 
Greek  Md^apa,  a  seat  or  bench.  From  the 
early  times  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
bishop  jNnesided  in  the  presbyteiy,  or  the 
assembly  of  priests.  He  was  seated  on  a 
chair,  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
others.  The  whole  meeting  of  priests 
was  called  cathedra;  cmd,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  Christians  were  allowed  to 
build  churches,  this  name  was  apfdied  to 
the  Episcopal  churches,  and  the  name 
bagiUea  to  the  particular  churches  erected 
in  honor  of  a  saint  or  a  martyr.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  cathedral  received  the 
form  of  tiie  cross.  Several  of  the  old 
churches  are  masterpieces  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. Among  tiiese  aro  the  cathe- 
dral at  Oviedo,  that  at  Milan  [see  Sloria  e 
JhseHxione  dd  Duomo  di  Jmano  (com- 
menced in  1387,  and  not  yet  finished),  by 
Gaet.  Franchetti,  with  engravings,  Milan, 
1821, 4toJ  ;  those  at  Toledo  and  Buigos ; 
those  at  Rouen,  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  the 
churoh  of  Notre-Dame,  in  Paris  (see  Co- 
HUdraUs  Ihmgaists^  desiinUeSj  lUhogr,  et 
pvJbL  par  Chapvcy^  asoee  un  Mas  histonqut 
H  duervM',  par  JoUmonty  26  numbers, 
Paris,  I&SS  et  seq.  It  contains  views  of 
25  cathedrab).  Those  at  Lund,  Dron- 
tfaeim,  Upsal,  at  York,  Salisbury  and 
Canterbury,  also  ^Westminster  abbey,  are 
celebrated  (see  J.  Britton's  IM.  <md  An- 
4tqmiUs  of  ike  MeiropoHtan  Church  qf 
Caniaiury,  London,  1823,  with  engrav- 
mgs ;  and  CaOiedraiicalAnttqmtieSy  by  the 
same  author).  The  cathedrals  at  Oppen- 
heim,  Ulm,  Marburg,  Meissen,  Freiburg 
'q.  V.)  in  the  Brisgau,  are  fine  buildings  (see 
doetor  Moller's  Denkmak  der  DeWtsehen 
Baukunsty  Darmstadt,  1825;  and  F.  W. 
Scbwechten's  Der  Doni  zu  Meiiseny  hiUU, 
dargest.  u.  besckr^  Berlin,  1826,  3  nos.). 
Respecting  the  cathedral  of  Colojpe,  see 
Baiuerie,  (For  fiirther  infbrmauon,  see 
Wiebeking*s  work  Die  Kaffudraien  von 
Bhems  und  YmiLj  nebst  den  Qrundrisien 
von  42  andem  merhuHirdigm  JEtrcften, 
Mfinich,  1825,  foL,  with  engravings.)  In 
Rome  there  has  appeared,  since  1822, 
the  Collection  of  the  oldest  Christian 
Churches,  or  Basiticas,  of  Rome,  fiDm  the 
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4th  to  the  Idth  Centuvy ;  drawn  and 
published  bv  J.  G.  Gutensohn  and  J.  M. 
Knapp  (architects);  accompanied  by  an 
ArohflBoL  Histor.  Description,  by  Anth. 
Nibby,  professor  of  Archeeology  in  the 
University  at  Rome ;  7  numbers,  each 
containing  7  plates.  There  is  now  in  the 
course  of  publication  at  Milan,  a  splendid 
work,  entitied  Chiese  prindpali  d*Eiiropa, 
which  will  extend  to  36  numbers ;  each 
of  them  being  devoted  to  one  paitieular 
edifice.  From  the  numbers  already  pub- 
lished, we  extract  the  subsequent  meas- 
urements of  celebrated  buildings. 
St.  Peter's,  at  Bme. 

Widtii  of  die  cathedral, 233 

External  diameter  of  the  cupola,  .  158 
Total  height, 448 

Cathedral  at  Mian. 

Width  of  die  front, 216 

Width  of  the  cross, 251 

Total  height, 350 

Pantheon  at  Rome. 

Fjedi«. 

Length  of  the  portico, 103 

Width  of  do , 61 

Interior  diameter, 132 

Height  firom  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  of  the  cupola, 132 

St.  Stephen^  at  Vienna. 

FmL 

Widtii  of  die  fii^e, 148 

Great  tower,  finom  the  ground  to 

the  top  of  the  cross,  .  .  .  w  ., .  .  450 
Greatest  breadth  between  the  two 
chief  towers, 235 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence. 

Feet 

Whole  lengtii, 517 

Total  height, 386 

Catholic  EMANcirATior^.  Emanci- 
pation,  with  the  Romans,  signified  the 
release  of  a  son  ffdm  the  power  of  his 
fiither,  or  of  a  slare  fiom  that  of  his  mas- 
ter. It  was  peftbrmed  before  the  pretor, 
attended  by  certain  solemnities.  By  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  is  under- 
stood *tne  abolition  of  those  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  restraints,  to  which  the 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  and  particu- 
lariy  of  Ireland,  were  once  sunjected, 
Ireland,  fiom  the  time  of  its  subjugation, 
was  maltreated  by  its  conquerora;  and 
repeetted  attempts,  ota  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives, to  fi'ee  themselves  fiiom  foreign 
dommation,  only  increased*  the  severity 

*  Tin  mMsuremaits  of  this  edifice  are  jriven  in 
feet;  tNil  tbey  arc  neither  Roman  nor  the  Parisian, 
nor  any  other  feet  we  are  awfumed  with. 
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of  dwir  lulers.  (See  Orangemen,)  The 
Catholic  iohabitaDts  of  the  coimtiy  were 
excluded  from  public  offices,  and  from  all 
participation  in  the  choice  of  members  of 
parlianieut.  None  but  the  Anglo-Irish, 
Delonging  to  the  Episcopal  church,  which 
had  now  become  the  established  church 
in  Ireland — men  who  possessed  the  great- 
est part  of  the  landed  propertv,  that  had 
been  torn  irom  the  original  inhabitants—r 
were  eligible  to  public  offices,  or  to  a  seat 
in  parliament.  In  this  oppressed  condi- 
tion the  Irish  Catholics  remained  till 
1793.  But  when  the  principles  dissemi- 
nated at  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion produced  a  general  fermentation, 
which  extended  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  a 
lively  desire  was  awakened  in  them  to 
obtain  equal  rights  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-citizens.  They  were  supported  in 
England  itself  by  a  veiy  respectable  part^. 
Burke  repeatedly  spoke  in  parliament  m 
favor  of  their  emancipation.  In  1792, 
they  presented  a  petition,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  all  the  restrictions  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  subjected.  Upon 
this,  a  recommendation  was  addressed 
from  the  throne  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
to  contrive  means  for  the  melioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  Catholics.  Accord- 
ingly, the  iriah  act^  so  called,  was  passed 
in  1793,  which  conferred  the  elective 
franchise  on  the  Catholics,  threw  open  to 
them  all  employments  in  tho  armv  in 
Ireland,  and  all  offices  in  the  navy.  Three 
offices  in  the  army  only  were  excepted — 
those  of  the  commander-in-chief,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  generals  on 
the  staffi  They  continued  to  be  excluded, 
however,  from  30  public  offices,  and  from 
parliament-ran  arrangement  which  could 
not  be  changed  without  a  repeal  of  the 
corporation  and  test  acts.  (q.  v.)  A  part 
of  the  Irish  Cathqlics  were  satisfied  with 
the  concessions.  Another  party,  however, 
encouraged  by  a  few^nolktemen,  who  had 
entered  into  connexV^  with  France, 
cherished  the  hope  thiii.  Ireland  would 
succeed,  with  tlie  help  of  France,  in  fvQe- 
ing  itself  from  the  Britisli '^wer.  An 
insurrection  speedily  broke  outj  which 
was  quelled  by  the  severity  of  thd  gov* 
emor,  lord  Camden.  It  biassed  &th 
again,  however,  in  1798,  and  Ireluid  be- 
came tlie  theatre  of  a  new  civil  war.  By 
this  rebellioQ,  Judicious  men,  both  in 
England  and  Irelaiid,  were  convinced 
that,  as  long  as  the  two  kingdomi9  had 
separate  legialaturea,  and  that  of  the 
weaker  was  dependent  on  that  of  the 
stronger,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
kingdoms  thought  their  interetts  incoo- 


tistent^  jealouBy  and  distnial  woold  ooii* 
tioue.  The  Ajiglo-Irish,  also,  who  had 
previously  desired  the  jndependenee  of 
Ireland,  and,  at  first,  supported  the  fs- 
beHion,  perceived  that  die  superior  i 
hers  of  the  CatboUcs,  and  their  ' 
enmity  to  the  Protestants,  would  make 
^e  separation  of  Ireland  fiom  EDf^aod  a 
great  misfortune  for  them.  It  was  re- 
solved, then,  to  unite  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land ;  and,  three  years  after  the  last  re- 
bellion, the  union  was  effected,  and  tiie 
united  parliament  was  opened  Jan.  39; 
1801.  In  regard  to  ecclesiastical  affiun, 
nothing  further  was  provided  in  the  act 
of  union,  than  that  the  Episcopal  church 
in  Ireland  should  remain  the  establislied 
church,  and  should  constitute,  with  the 
English,  one  church.  Respecting  the 
condition  of  the  Catholics  nothing  was 
done^  and  Pitt  observied  that  it  woind  be 
well  to  reserve  this  business  for  future 
deliberation.  The  united  parliament  had 
been  in  session  but  a  fow  days,  when  re- 
ports wave  spread,  which  cast  a  dark 
shade  over  the  union,  and  gave  occanon 
for  much  anxiety.  The  Cwiolics  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  said,  complained  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  expectatianB  which  had  been 
held  out  to  them,  to  make  them  ftvonble 
to  the  union.  Full  emancipation  had 
been  promised  them,  as  a  obtain  conse- 
quence of  it.  Pitt,  the  author  of  the 
union,  had  pledged  himself^  with  his  od- 
leagues,  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  this 
wisn  oi  the  Catholics.  After  the  onion 
was  completed,  invincible  obstructieDS 
were  found  in  the  way  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  promise.  Pitt  and  his  col- 
leagues had  encouraged  these  hopes  wiUi 
the  expectation  of  being  able  to  fulfil 
them.  For  this  reason^  they  endeavored, 
after  the  union  was  compleled,  to  obtain 
an  act  of  parliament,  by  <which  admission 
to  parliamem  and  to  offices  of  state,  from 
which  the  Catholics  were  still  excluded, 
should  be  made  possible  for  a  certain 
number  of  them,  b]f  dispensing  with  the 
test-otth.  But  the  king  set  himself  against 
this  measure,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
his  coronation-oath.  Pitt  and  his  col- 
leagues, therefore,  in  1801,  resigned  their 
places.  Pitt  foresaw  that,  if  both  houses 
a^preed  to  this  measure,  the  king  would 
stiUwithhold  his  permission;  and  thus  the 
discontent  of  the  Catholics  would  be  di- 
reoted  against  tlie  person  of  the  king 
himself  This,  like  a  wise  statesman,  he 
wished  by  all  means  to  avert;  and,  on 
this  groimd,  in  1806)  he  ^rake  agaimt 
the  emancipation,  when  the  oppoaition 
proposed  anew  to  grant  the  Catholic  a 
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sMt  and  «  Toieo  in  pariianmit,  and  ad* 
misaibility  to  all  offices  of  state.  During 
late  yean,  the  petition  for  complete 
emancipation  has  oeen  sereral  times  re- 
newed m  Tain.  In  1822,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Canning,  a  bill  was  passed,  in  the 
house  of  commonsi  by  a  majority  of  21 
voices,  enabling  Roman  Catholic  peers  to 
sit  in  pariiament;  but,  in  the  bouse  of 
lords,  the  bill  was  rejected.  Tbe  same 
happened  in  1825,  when  the  duke  of 
York,  who  died  in  1827,  solemnly  op- 
posed it  In  1827,  under  Cannings  ad- 
ministration, the  motion  for  emancipation 
was  lost,  in  the  house  of  commons,  by 
a  majority  of  3.  The  measure  has,  at 
last,  been  effected,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  The 
disturbances  in  Ireland  were  assuming 
continually  a  more  organized  character, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Cathohc  asso- 
ciation, which  was  spread  through  the 
Gountiy,  and  diiectea  by  men  of  great 
abilities — such  as  O'Connell  and  Shiels — 
BO  that  his  grace  was,  at  last,  driven  to 
support  the  cause  of  emancipation.  He 
SBid  that  he  had  to  choose  between  con- 
cession to  the  Catholics  and  civil  war. 
Mr.  Peel,  who  had  formerly  spoken  warm- 
Iv  aflainst  emancipation,  now  moved  it  in 
the  house  of  commons.  One  of  the  chief 
opposon  of  the  measure  was  lord  Eldon, 
the  former  lord  chancellor;  one  of  the 
royal  fiunily — the  duke  of  Cumberland — 
atoo  took  part  with  the  opponents. — The 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  is  so  inter- 
esting an  event,  that  the  following  abstract 
of  the  iate  of  various  motions  respecting 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 
In 'the  year  1805,  a  muority  of  129  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  of  212  in  the  house 
of  commons,  refused  to  act  on  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  moved  severally  by 
lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox.  In  1807, 
lord  Grenville  withdrew  his  motion  in 
fhvor  of  emancipation,  it  being  under- 
stood that  his  majesty  was  averse  to  it. 
In  1806,  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  reject- 
ed, in  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  major- 
ity of  153,  and  lord  Donou^hmore's,  in 
the  house  of  lords,  by  a  majority  of  87. 
In  1810,  a  motion  to  the  same  effect,  by 
the  same  members,  was  again  lost,  by  a 
majority  of  112  in  the  commons,  and  86 
in  the  lords.  In  1812,  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  72  in  the  lords,  and  85  in  die 
commons,  against  the  movers.  Mr.  Can- 
ning's motion  was  lost,  in  the  same  year, 
by  a  majoritv  of  129  in  the  commons, 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  by 
a  majority  of  113  in  the  lords.  In  1813, 
the  motions  of  Mr.  Qrattan,  sur  John  Cox 


Hippesley  and  doctor  Diiigenan,  drew  forth 
maiorities  against  the  Cattiolics  of  40,  48 
and  42,  and,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  bill 
was  given  up.  In  1821 ,  Mr.  Plunkett  car- 
ried the  bill  through  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  19 ;  but  it  was  lost 
in  the  lords  by  a  majority  of  39.  In  1822, 
Mr.  Canning  carried  it,  in  the  commons^ 
by  a  majority  of  21 ;  but  it  was  thrown 
out,  in  the  lords,  by  a  majority  of  42.  In 
1825,  sir  Francis  Burdett  carried  it,  in  the 
commons,  by  a  majority  of  27 ;  but  it  was 
again  thrown  out,  in  the  lords,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  48.  In  1827,  sir  Francis  Bur^ 
dett's  motion  for  a  committee  was  lost,  in 
the  commons,  by  a  majority  of  3.  In 
1828,  the  motion  for  a  conference  with 
the  lords  was  carried,  in  the  commons,  by 
a  majority  of  6 ;  but  thrown  out,  in  the 
lords,  by  a  majority  of  45.  And,  in  1829 
(April  10),  a  rditf  billy  abolishing  the  civil 
disabilities  on  Roman  Catholics,  by  re- 
pealing the  oaths  of  supremacy,  &c., 
was  carried  through  the  commons  by 
Mr.  Peel,  with  a  majorinr  of  180  on  the 
second  reading,  and  178  on  the  third; 
and  through  the  lords,  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  with  a  majority  of  105  on 
the  second  reading,  and  104  on  the 
third.  By  this  bill.  Catholics  are  eUdble 
to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  tbe  lord- 
chancellorships  of  England  and  Ireland, 
the  lord-lieutenancy  or  Ireland,  the  office 
of  regent  or  guardian  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  that  of  high  commissioner  to 
the  church  of  Scotiand.  They  are  still 
excluded  from  the  light  of  presentation  to 
livings,  and  all  places  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical  coiuts  and  establishment 
The  church  patronage  attached  to  any 
office  in  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  is  to  be 
vested  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Attached  to  the  bdl  is  a  claus»  for  the 
gradual  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  and 
monastic  orders  (religious  establishments 
of  females  excepted).  At  the  same  time, 
the  duke  carried  a  disjranckisement  hitty 
by  which  the  40  shilling  freeholders  of 
Ireland  were  disfranchi^,  and  the  in- 
come of  real  estate  necessary  to  entitle  to 
a  vote  in  elections  in  that  country  raised 
to  £10  sterling.  There  has  lately  been 
published  a  History  of  the  late  Catholic 
Association  of  Ireland,  from  its  Institu- 
tion, in  1760,  to  its  final  Dissolution  in 
1829 ;  by  Thomas  Wyse,  junior,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  members  of  that  body ;  2  vo1b.8vo., 
London,  1829,  Colbum. 

Catholic  Majestt  ;  a  tide  which  poiie 
Alexander  VI  gave  to  the  kings  of  Spam, 
in  memory  of  the  perfect  expiilsion  of  the 
Moors  out  of  Spain,  in  1491,  by  Ferdi- 
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nand  of  Arragon.    But  even  before  that    Toledo,  in  589,  sevoral  Spanish  kings  had 
time,  and  eepeciaJly  after  the  council  at    borne  this  title. 
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